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Volume  in  ctoth  95.00,  in  half  guat  95.50 ;  Current  Volume  in  nuroben  (1875-6^/al«nia(iniai 
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grades,  and  other  Formal  Agencies  of  Instruction  for  children,  youths,  and  adults  in  different 
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^iCr  The  following  Treatitea  were  orifinaUf  published  as  separats  chapters  in  the  Amerieeim 
Journal  of  Kdvcetiom.  but  were  prepared  with  special  reference  to  being  vltimatalf  issusd  in 
the  form  in  which  theff  »«10  appear.     1876. 

National  Education  :  Gknbral  and  Spkcial.    10  Volumes. 
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Nassau,  Oldenburg,  Prussia,  Reuss,  Saxony,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg,  Saxe-Meiniugen, 
Saxe-Weimar,  Waldeck,  Wurtemberg,  and  the  Free  Cities,  with   a  general  summary  of  the  Edu 
oational  Systems  and  Statistics  for  the  whole  of  Germany.  1871.    856  pages.    Price  95.50. 

3.  Elementarjf  and  Secondary  Instruetism  in  Switzerland  (each  of  the  23  Cantons),  France, 
Belgium,  Holland.  Denmark.  Norway  and  Sweden.  Russia,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy.  Portugal  and 
Spain.  1872.    800  pages.     Price  95.50.    Revised  Edition.     1876. 

3.  Contributions  to  the  History  and  Statistics  of  Common  or  Public  Schools  (Elementary  and 
High),  J9cademies,  Colleges,  and  Professional  Schools  in  the  United  States,  and  other  American 
SUtes.    900  pages.    Price,  95.50. 

4.  Elementarf,  Secondarf,  and  Superior  Tnstntction  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
the  different  dependencies  of  Great  Britain.    Two  Parts — 93.50  each. 

(I.)  Elementary,  Parochial,  and  National  Schools,  including  Training  Colleges,  and  Industrial 
and  Reformatory  Institutions,  with  the  views  of  Practical  Teaohen  on  the  Subjects  and 
Methods  of  Primary  Instruction. 

(2.)  Grammar.  Burgh,  and  Endowed  Schools,  and  the  Universites  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Lon- 
don, Durham,  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Queen*s;  with  the 
views  of  eminent  authorities  on  Higher  Studies. 

5.  Superior  Instruction  in  Different  Countries. — Ancient  Greece,  Rome,  and  Alexandria  ; 
Early  Christian  Schools ;  Medieval  Univenities  ;  and  Sptems  and  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  European  and  American  States,  1876.    060  pages.    95.50. 

6.  Scientific  and  Industrial  Education  in  Austria.  Baden.  Bavaria.  Brunswick,  Free  Cities, 
Hanover,  Nassau,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Saxon  Principalities.  Wurtemberg,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Denmark.  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Switxerland,  Italy.    800  pages.    Price  95.50. 

7.  Special  Instruction  in  Sdonee  and  the  AHs  in  Great  Britain.    356  pages.    93.0a 

8.  Schools  and  CMsges  of  Seisnce,  Agrieulturs^  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  in  the  United 
Slates.    In  press.    93  00.    Revised  Edition.    1876. 

9.  Militarf  and  Jfaoal  Schools  in  Prance,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  luly,  Russia,  Holland,  England 
and  the  United  States.    060  pages.    96.00. 

10.  Professional  Training  and  Improvement  in  (1.)  Teaching;  (2.)  Theology;  (3.)  Law 
(4.)  Medieioo.  he  in  Digortnt  CovntrioM.    850  pages.    95JiO.    Revised  Edition,    1876. 
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I.  Studibs  and  Conduct  :  Lettera,  EHajr*.  end  Buf fMtions  no  Uw  Relative  V&loe  of  Btodiet, 

Books  &nd  the  best  Methods  of  Reading,  Manners  and  the  Art  of  ConTersation,  the  Aei^uisi- 

tion  and  True  Uses  of  Wealth,  and  the  Conduct  of  Life  fenerally.    564  pages.    fSJM).    1875. 

The  bent  eridence  of  the  intrinsic  valoe  of  these  Letters,  Sugfcstions,  and  Essars,  is  in 
the  names  of  their  authors — Addison,  Aiken,  Bacon,  Barrow,  Bc^leigh,  Bmufham,  burleigh. 
Bnlwer,  Burns.  Carlvle.  Chnnning,  Chatham,  (Chesterfield,  Collingwood,  DeQaincej,  Dupanloup, 
Ererett,  Fnradaj,  Franklin.  Froude,  Glndstone,  Grimke,  Hall.  Hamilton,  Herschel,  Humboldt, 
Hoxley,  Jn meson.  Jerome,  Locke,  Lowe,  Maoanlay,  Mackintosh,  Mill,  Milton,  More,  Niebuhr, 
Newman,  Pitt,  Pope.  Potter,  Raumer,  Sidney,  Southey,  South,  Swift,  Taylor,  Temple,  TyndaU 
Whately,  Wordsworth,  and  others. 

S.  Primary  ScnooLs  andElbmbntart  iNaTRUcnoN:  Object  Teaching  and  Oral  Lessons 
on  Social  Science  and  Corpmon  Things,  with  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Elementary  Instruction 
in  the  Primary.  Model,  and  Training  Schools  of  Great  Britain.    Revised  Edition. — 544  pp.  t3-00. 

Ashburton.  Barnard  (Sketch  of  Systems  of  Public  Elementary  Schools  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland),  Bell.  Brougham,  Currie,  Dunn,  Ellis,  Hay,  Keenan,  Knight,  Lancaster,  Macaulay, 
Ma>o,  Morrison.  Ross,  Shields,  Stow,  Snlliran,  Tainsh,  Wilderspin,  Young. 

3.  English  Pbdaooot — Old  and  Nbw  :  or,  Treatises  and  Thoughts  on  Education,  the  School, 
and  the  Teacher.    First  Series,    490  pages.    Seeemd  Series.    606  pages.    $3.50  each.     1876. 

First  Series. — Ascham,  Bacon,  Cowley,  Cowper,  Crabbe,  Coleridge,  Fuller,  Gray,  Hartlib,  Hood, 
Locke,  Milton.  Petty,  Shenstone,  Spencer,  Whately,  Wutton. 

Seecmd  Series. — Arnold.  Brinsly,  Calderwood,  Colet,  Collis,  Coote,  Defoe,  Donaldson.  DufT. 
Elyot,  ETclyn,  Goldsmith,  Hoole,  Johnson,  Jolly,  Lyttleton,  Macaulay,  Muicaster,  Parker.  Parr 
Payne,  Pope,  Quick.  Smith,  South,  Southey,  Steele,  Strype,  Todhunter,  Wase,  Webster,  Wolsey. 

4.  American  Pbdaooot  :  Contributions  to  the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Education,  by 
Barnard,  Burgess,  Bushnell,  Channing,  Cowdery,  Dickinson,  Doane,  Everett,  Fairchild,  Hart, 
Hopkins,  Huntington,  Mann,  Page,  Philbrick,  Pierce,  Potter,  Sheldon,  Wayland,  and  Wilbur, 
First  Sbribs.    Revised  Ed.    576  pnges.    $3M. 

5.  German  Pbdaooot  :  Views  of  German  Educaton  and  Teachers  on  the  Principles  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Methods  of  Instruction  for  Schools  of  different  Grades.  Revised  Edition.  040 
pages.  fSJiO.  1876.  Abbenrode,  Benneke.  Diesterweg,  Fichte,  Frosbel,  GaBthe,Graser,  Hentschel 
Hencomp,  Herbart,  Hentz,  Jacobs,  Meierotio,  Raumer,  Riecke.  Rosenkranx,  Ruthardt,  Wichern. 

6.  Pbstalokzi  and  Swiss  Pbdaooot:  Memoir,  and  Eduoational  Principles,  Methods, and 
Influence  of  John  Henry  Pestalossi,  and  Riograpieal  Sketches  of  streral  of  his  Assistants  and 
Disciples:  together  with  Selections  from  his  Publications,  and  accounts  of  Schools  and  Teachers 
in  Switzerland.    Revised  Edition.    656  ptgea.  $3.50. 

7.  German  Teachbrs  and  Educational  Rbformbrs  :  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Teachera  and 
Edncaton  with  contributions  to  the  History  of  Eduoation  in  Germany.    1876.   586  pages.    $3.50. 

^  ^Early  Christian  Teachers,  Basedow,  Comenius,  Erasmus,  Franke,  Hieronymians,  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon,  Ratich,  Storm,  Trotxendorf.  Felbiger,  Kindermann,  Frederic  II.,  Maria  Theresa,  etc. 

8.  French  Teachers,  Scroolb,  and  Pbdaooot — Old  and  New.    648  pages.    $3.50. 
Early  Christian  Teachers  and  Schools ;  Jesuits,  Christian  BroCheis  and  other  Teadiing  Orders ; 

Rabelais,  Ramus.  Montaigne,  Port  Royalists,  Feoeloo,  RoUin,  Mootesqoieu,  Rousseau ;  Tnliev- 
rand,  Condorcet,  Daunau,  Napoleon;  Oberlin,  Curier,  Cousin,  Guisot,  Raraisson,  Remntet 
Marcel,  Duroy,  LeVerrier,  Dupanloup.  Mayor,  Marbeau,  Wilm,  and  others. 

9.  English   Teachers,  Educatorb,  and  Promoterb  or  Education.    556  pages.  $3..'MI. 

10.  Amebican  Tbacberb,  Educatorb,  and  Bbnbfactors  or  Education,  with  130 
Portraits.    5  toIs.   $3JM)  per  rolume. 

II.  American  Graded  Public  Schools,  with  Plans  of  School-bouses  and  Equipment  and 
Regulations  for  Schools  in  Cities.    556  pages.    $3.50. 

18.   ArBORISMB    AND    SUOOBBTIONB    ON    EDUCATION    AND    METHODS    Or     InSTBUCTION— - 

Ancient  and  Modem.    $3.00. 

13,  School  Codes. — Constitutional  Prorisions  respecting  Boucatior.,  State  School  Codes,  and 
City  School  Regulations.    $3.00. 

14.  School  Architecture  :  Principles,  Plans  and  Soecifioations  for  structures  for  educa 
tooal  purposes     Revised  MdHi9m—900  pages.    tSM. 
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I.  ENGLISH  HOME  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION,            -  -  86^-402 

EvKaLYN  FAMniT-— Mbs.  Elizabeth  Badler  Walker,  -  -  869 

Countess  of  Warwick— Duchess  of  New  Castle,  -  -  892 

Mrs.  Hutchinson— Ladt  Fanshaw,  Advice  to  Her  Son,  -  399 
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IL  PRACTICAL  EDUCATORS  OP  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES,  403-416 

L  Robert  Owen— Factory  PopuLiATIons,    -          -  -  -  408 

m.  DANIEL  DEFOE— EDUCATIONAL  PROJECTS,  1700,  -  417-482 

Plan  of  University  for  Lokdon  in  1723,    -          -  -  -  421 

Academy  of  Music— Cheap  Sunday  Concerts,    -  -  -  422 

Academies— Philolooical,  Military,  Female,    -^  -  -  428 

Rules  for  the  Conduct  of  Human  Life,   -          -  -  481 

IV.  CATHOLIC  INSTITUTIONS  OF  INSTRUCTION  &  MERCY,  438-464 

St.  Vincent  De  Paul— Education  and  Lifework.  -  -  484 

Sisters  of  Charity— Secular  Organization,      -  -  -  449 

V.  RECENT  ENGLISH  PEDAGOGY,         -           -           -  -  465-660 
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vm.  MuLLER— Oxford  Local  Examinations,          -  -  -  557 
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L  History  OF  Popular  Education  1833-1870.  By  Dr.  Rigg,     -  561 

n.  Elementary  School  Acts  of  1870,  1872,  1876,           -  -  581 

nL  Voluntary  System  and  Public  School  Board.       -  -  595 

rv.  London  School  Board— 1875.   By  Sir  Charles  Reed,  -  609 

T.  Official  Report  of  Education  Department  for  1876,  -  625 

Schools— TRAINING  oollbges— attendance—teachers,     -  627 
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as  ft  Cifeokr  in  Ifay,  18S5,  ftod  pnUishad  in  Anguit  following,  with  Um  fint  nnmlMr,  and 

ftfftin  with  ft  Pottwript  in  Jftnonry,  I856w 


Lf  the  great  edacatiopal  moyement  now  going  forward  on  this 
Continent,  and  especiallj  throughout  all  the  states  in  which  the 
English  language  prevails,  there  has  seemed  for  manj  jears  to  the 
undersigned  to  exist,  if  not  a  demand,  at  least  the  want,  not  onlj  of 
an  American  association  of  the  friends  of  uniyersal  education,  hut  of 
a  series  of  puhlications,  which  should,  on  the  one  hand,  emhodj  the 
matured  views  and  varied  experience  of  wise  statesmen,  educators 
and  teachers  in  perfecting  the  organization,  administration,  instruction 
and  discipline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  through  a  succession  of 
years,  under  widely  varying  circumstances  of  government,  society 
and  religion ;  and  on  the  other,  should  harmonize  conflicting  views, 
expose  real  deficiencies,  excite  to  prudent  and  efficient  action,  and 
serve  as  a  medium  of  free  and  frequent  communication  between  the 
friends  of  education,  in  every  portion  of  the  great  field. 

In  furtherance  of  these  objects,  a  Plan  of  Central  Agency  for  the 
inereate  and  diffueion  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  was  submitted 
to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Washington  in  1854.  One  feature  of  this 
plan  was  the  publication  of  a  Journal  and  Library  of  Education  s 
the  former  to  be  issued  in  monthly  or  quarterly  numbers,  to  embrace 
the  current  educational  intelligence  of  the  world,  and  the  discussion 
of  topics  of  immediate  and  pressing  interest ; — the  latter  to  consist 
of  a  series  of  independent  treatises,  each  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  important  subject,  or  department,  and  embodying  the  reflec- 
tions and  experience  of  many  minds,  and  the  working  and  results  of 
many  institutions ;  and  the  whole,  when  complete,  to  constitute  an 
Encyclopedia  of  Education.  The  plan  was  referred  to  a  committee — 
considered  and  approved;  and  the  Standing  Committee  were  authori- 
sed to  carry  it  into  execution  as  &r  and  as  fast  as  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
datioD  should  admit.  In  the  absence  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the 
Aaaodalion,  and  of  any  pledge  of  pecaniaiyooOperadon,  on  the  part  of 
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indiyidualB,  the  Committee  have  not  taken  any  steps  to  establish  a 
central  agencj  for  the  advancement  of  the  objects  for  which  the  asso* 
elation  was  institated,  or  felt  authorized  to  provide  for  any  publicar 
tion  bejond  the  proceedings  of  its  last  annual  meeting.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  undersigned  has  undertaken  on  his  own  responsi- 
bilitj,  to  carry  out  the  original  plan  submitted  by  him,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  publication  both  of  the  Journal,  and  the  Library — 
relying  on  the  annual  subscription  of  individuals  in  different  states, 
and  interested  in  different  allotments  of  the  great  field,  who  desire 
to  be  posted  up  in  the  current  intelligence  and  discussion  of  schools 
and  education,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  former;  and  on 
special  contributions  in  aid  of  the  latter,  by  persons  or  institutions 
interested  in  particular  treatises,  as  their  preparation  shall  be  from 
time  to  time  advanced  and  announced. 

The  First  Number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  wiU 
be  issued  in  August,  on  terms  which  will  be  set  forth  by  the  pub- 
lisher. As  it  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  for  1854,  it  will  not  present  the  usual 
variety  and  arrangement  of  topics,  which  will  characterize  the  suc- 
ceeding numbers. 

The  first  treatise  or  volume  of  the  Library  of  Education  will  be 
published  in  the  course  of  1856,  under  the  following  title,  "NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES;  or 
Oanirtbuttons  to  the  History  and  Improvement  of  Common  or  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  other  means  of  Popular  Education  in  the  several 
States"  on  terms  which  will  be  hereafter  announced. 

Habtford«  Conn.,  May,  1855. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 

P.  S.  After  much  of  the  copy  for  this  Number  of  the  American  Jonnud  of 
Sdacation  was  in  type,  a  conference  was  held  with  the  Rey.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D., 
In  reference  to  the  plan  of  an  Educational  Journal  contemplated  by  him  under  the 
title  of  The  American  College  Reriew  and  Educational  Journal,  which  has  led  to 
the  combination  of  our  respective  plans,  and  a  joint  editorship  of  The  Ambsioan 
JonxNAL  or  Eduoatiox  akd  Collbob  Rbview. 

NoTB  to  Nbw  Edition. — ^The  agreement  for  the  joint  proprietorship  and 
•ditorship  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  and  College  Review,  having 
been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  and  for  mutual  convenience,  the  undersigned 
has  resumed  the  publication  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  on  his  original 
plan.  A  portion  of  the  material  intended  for  the  first  volume  of  the  American 
libraiy  of  Education,  will  be  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

Dr.  Pbtbxs  will  continue  the  publication  of  an  educational  periodical  to  which 
Im  hit  given  the  joint  name.  H.B. 

HAmTVOBD,  Janaaiy  7, 1656. 
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or  TBS 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 


ADTANCniKNT  OF  SDUOATION. 

Tbe  Amerksan  AwooMitioii  for  the  adTanoeoMiit  of  ednottion  ooDTBMd  at  the 
8mith8oniaii  Institntioii,  in  the  dty  of  Washington,  Deoember  36th,  1854,  and 
was  oaOed  to  order  by  the  retiring  preMdent,  Plot  Joaeph  Henry. 

The  sesHoos  of  the  AsKwiatioP  were  opened  with  prayer,  by  the  Rer.  Dr. 
Proodih,  of  New  Jerwy. 

The  nunates  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approred. 

Prof.  Henry  stated  that  on  aoooont  of  the  preralenoe  of  the  cholera,  the  atand- 
bg  oommittee  took  the  responability  of  altering  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  AsMMiation,  for  the  present  year,  from  the  firrt  Toeaday  of  Angoit  to  the 
last  Tneadsy  of  Deoember. 

Biahop  Potter  mored  the  appointOMnt  of  aoommittee  on  eredentialB,  and  a  oom- 
mittee to  audit  the  aoooonti  of  the  treasurer. 

The  ehair  appointed,  on  the  anditfaig  oommittoe, 

Hon.  H.  Bamwaed,  •/  CoMk, 
Z.  RiosAnna,  •/  Wot&ts^fsn. 

On  ih»  oommittee  on  oredentiala, 

Axvaan  QmsmLiAF,  •/  UraeUyn, 
Solomon  Jimnn,  of  Now  York. 

Thd  organiiation  of  the  AsMoiation  having  been  completed,  the  retiring  preri- 
dent,  with  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  introduced  the  prerident  eleot,  Prof.  A,  D. 
Baohe,  to  the  Aaaoeiatkm.  Prot  Baohe  addreaMd  the  Amooiatkm,  on  taking 
the  ehair. 

Commnnioations  were  reoeiTod  from  the  Prerident  of  the  United  Ststea,  and 
W.  W.  Corcoran,  Baq.,  inviting  the  membera  of  the  Asiooistion  to  visit  them  ai 
■ome  time  during  its  aeanons.    The  invitatioDi  were  accepted,  and  the  thanks  i  • 
the  AsMoiatk>n  tendered  to  theoe  gentiemen  for  their  courtesy* 

On  motion  of  Z.  Richards ;  ResolTed,  That  the  hours  of  meeting  each  day  be  aa 
foUows:  the  first  seaaion  from  10  A.  Bl  to  3  P.  M,  and  the  evening  aeaikm  from 
6ft  to  9  P.  M. 

Prot  Henry  anbraitted  a  commanioatkm  from  Mr.  A.  8.  Gdtoo,  of  Maryland, 
whksh  waa  read,  and  refarred  to  the  itanding  committee. 

On  motkm  of  Mr.  J.  Whitehead,  Mr.  Alfred  Greenleaf  waa  appoinled  an  aa- 


Hon.  H.  Barnard,  of  Oonn.  introdnood  the  snbjeot  of  appofaiting  a  general  agent,* 
Ic  defote  hia  whole  tfane  and  energiea  to  the  advancement  of  the  purpoaea  of  the 
Aiwcistion,  and  after  remarka  by  Prof.  Proudfit,  Mr.  Greenleaf,  and  Bishop  Pot- 
ter, on  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  a  committee  waa  raiaed,  to  oooaider  and  report 
«poD  Iha  anbjeai  ondar  diaooarioB  doling  the  preawt 

^■te  ftjfisiHi  IX. 
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The  ohair  appointed  on  this  oommittee, 

Hon.  H.  Babmakd,  of  Conn., 

Rt.  Rsf.  BnHOP  PoTTKE,  of  Penn., 

Pmw.  Jorph  Hknrt,  of  Washington, 

JoBM  Whxtbhkad,  of  NevD  Jersey. 
The  standiiig  oommittee  proposed  the  names  of  the  following  gentlemeii,  Iv 
permanent  membership.  . 

RiT.  R.  L.  Stamton,  D.  D.,  Washingtm, 

Jabbd  Rud,  Je.,  Newport,  R,  I., 

Datid  Goli,  TrenUm,  N,  J,, 

RiT.  John  Psouoftt,  D.  D.,  New  Brunewiek,  N.  X, 

Pbof.  Elias  LooHiB,  New  York  city. 
Tlie  oommittee  also  proposed  the  following  gentlemen  as  assooiate  members. 

O.  C.  Wight,  WaeJdngton, 

J.  Bl  Watson,  New  York, 

AUBZANDKE  DlMITET,  LoUtOimM. 

Prof.  Baohe  having  invited  the  aasooiation  to  visit  the  office  of  the  United 
States  CkNist  Sonrey  *  on  motion  of  S.  M.  Hamill ;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  be  presented  to  Prof.  Baohe,  for  his  kind  invitation,  and  that  the 
Aasooiation  aocept  it,  at  snoh  hour  as  he  may  name. 

The  hoar  of  half-past  one  having  been  named  by  Prof.  Baohe,  on  motkm  of  R. 
L.  Cooke,  it  was  Resolved,  Tliat  the  mles  be  suspended,  in  order  to  accept  of  the 
invitation  of  Prof.  Baohe,  and  that  we  now  adjonm  until  the  evening  session.t 


SVENIKe  SBaSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  7  o'clock. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  in  the  mcmiing  session  were  nnanimoosly  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  was  then  addressed  by  Prof.  Loomis,  of  the  University  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  the  heavenly  bodies  ooonpying  the  space  between  the  plan- 
els  Mars  and  Japiter. 

After  the  address,  Bishop  Potter,  from  the  oommittee  appointed  at  the  morning 
aeosioD,  reported  the  following  resolution  aa  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 

Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  be  instructed  to  consider,  with  power  to 
act,  whether  some  means  oan  not  be  devised,  by  the  appointment  of  a  general 
agent,  or  otherwise,  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  the  operations  of  this  Association, 
and,  more  especially,  to  secure  to  it  and  to  the  world,  the  results  of  the  inquiries 
aome  time  since  instituted  by  a  member  of  this  Association,  at  the  instance  of  one 
department  of  the  general  government,  in  regard  to  the  present  state  and  past  hia- 
toryt  of  education  in  the  United  Statea. 

The  resolution  was  nnanimoualy  adopted. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  from  the  atttdhig  oommittee,  reported  an  order  of  exercises 
fcr  the  second  day's  session,  aa  ibllowB : 

Ist  Discussion  of  the  subject  oT  daarioal  eduostion. 

SUL  A  paper  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  connection  of  the 
Boj^iih  laogoage  with  the  Tentonio,  and  other  Indo-Buropean  languagea. 

8d.  Daring  the  evenfaig.  Prof.  Hart's  deacrlption  of  the  high  schod  recently 
offOQled  fai  tiio  oKy  oT  Philadelphia. 

Atfooialkia  a^ooraed. 

•Wm  AppmaSmY.      t«M Afpsadis IX.  B. 


AMKEIOAM  AaSOCIATIOIf.  || 

SBCONBDAT.   DSCSMBER27. 
Hie  Aaooimtkm  met  at  10  o'clock ;  the  president  in  the  ehair. 
Tlfte  MMon  WM  opened  with  pnyer  by  the  Rt.  ReT.  Bidiop  Potler. 
Hie  standing  fifwnmittmr  proposed  the  following  genifemen  as  pvmaiMiil 


Pbov.  Jamw  NooirsT,  San  ^hmctasa, 
J.  SioHST  SwifT,  Springplaee,  O^ 

As  aasooials  meniben : 

R.  W.  BosHMSLL,  WoMkingtomj  J 

J.  B.  Tbompsoii,  WathingUm, 

On  recoounendation  of  the  standing  oommittee,  Wm.  P.  Ross  and  Jadge  John 
Tbom,  of  the  Cherokee  NatkNi,  were  elected  corresponding  members  of  the  As- 
sooiation. 

Bishop  Potter  gSTe  notioe  of  an  failention  to  offisr  an  amendment  to  the  oonsti- 
tntkm,  in  reference  to  the  time  for  the  aannal  meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  proceeded  to  a  consideration  of  the  order  of  the  day, — the 
discnsHon*  of  the  snbject  of  classical  edncation.  The  discussion  was  opened  by 
the  reading  of  a  paperf  by  DaTid  Cde,  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  ck)se  of  Mr. 
Cole's  remarks,  the  hour  for  the  presentation  of  Prof.  Hart's  paper  having  arrired, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  order  of  ezenuses  was  sospended  for  half  an 
honr,  to  enable  the  members  to  expreas  their  Tiews  upon  the  sabjeoi  wider  dia- 
enasion. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Alfred  Greenleaf,  S.  Jenner,  Biahop  Potter,  and  Z. 
Richards,  nntil  the  hour  appropriated  for  the  discussion  had  expired,  when,  on 
motion  of  Bishop  Potter,  the  ftirther  disoossion  of  the  subject  of  classical  educa- 
tion was  postponed  to  6i  o'clock  P.  Bi. 

Prof.  Hart  read  a  papert  on  the  connection  of  the  English  language  with  the 
Teutonic,  and  other  Indo-European  languages. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hamill ;  ResolTcd,  That  the  papers  read  by  Mr.  Cole  and 
Prof.  Hart  be  requested  frtyn  their  authors,  for  publication,  under  the  direction  of 
the  standing  committee. 

The  adoption  of  the  resolution  was  preceded  by  remarks!  from  Bidiop  Potter, 
Mr.  Dimitry,  Prot  PMndfit,  Prof.  Hart,  Mr.  Hamill,  Mr.  Whitehead,  Prof.  Baohe, 
Mr.  Barnard,  FroL  Henry,  Dr.  Stanton  and  A.  Greenleaf. 

The  hour  of  3  o'clock  baring  arriyed,  the  Association  adjourned. 

lYENme  8BSSI0N. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  6i  o'clock. 
The  gentlemen  proposed  for  membership,  at  the  morning  session,  were  unani 
mously  elected. 
The  standing  oonmiittee  proposed  aa  a  permanent  member : 

S1X.AS  L.  LoomB,  WathingUm. 
And  as  associate  members : 

Samusl  Kbllbt,  Wathtngtam^ 

A.  F.  Haetkt,  Washington. 

The  resumption  of  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  filannifial  education  having 

been  announced  as  the  order  of  exercises  for  the  first  hour,  remarks  were  made 

by  BIr.  Richards,  Bishop  Potter,  Mr.  Cole  and  Prof.  Proodfit    The  hour  for  the 

presentation  of  Pjra£  Hart's  report  upon  the  Phihidelphia  high  school  hayiiig  ar- 

♦gts  ^pf ikllLh.       tflMApfM^Tm!       tffii  ll|i||wailf       IflssAppmdizn.L 
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riyed,  on  motion,  the  (arUier  disooHioo  of  the  sahjeot  was  pot^xmed  untQ  to-mor- 
row morning. 

Prof.  Harttheo  entered  into  a  detailed  aooonnt  of  the  oonstmotion  of  the  high 
Bohool  reoentiy  ereoted  in  the  dty  of  Philadelphia,  with  nnmeroos  iUnstrationB 
drawn  on  a  large  acale  by  pnpila  of  the  aohool.*  The  reading  the  paper  was  fol- 
lowed byt  remarka  from  Prat  Baohe,  Dr.  Lainbat,  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Barnard,  and 
others.  < 

A  vote  of  thanki  was  tendered  to  Prat  Hart  for  hia  addres. 

AflBooiation  adjonmed. 

THIBD  DAT.   DBOBKBER  2&  ' 

The  Asooiatipn  met  at  10  o'dook,  and,  in  the  abaenoe  of  the  president,  wm 
oalled  to  order  by  Biahop  Potter,  upon  whoae  motion  Prot  Proudfit  took  the 
chair. 

The  minntea  of  the  last  day'a  seaabna  were  read  and  approved. 

The  gentlemen  nominated  by  the  standing  committee  were  elected  members  of 
the  AsMciation. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  of  New  Jeraey,  moved  that  the  dty  of  New  York  be  desig- 
nated as  the  next  plaoe  of  meeting  of  the  Aawciation. 

On  motion  of  Biahop  Potter,  the  reeolntion  was  laid  npon  the  table  for  the 
present,  in  order  to  take  up  previoualy  the  amendment  of  the  oonstitntion,  pro- 
posed daring  the  seoond  day's  session.  It  was  then  Resolved ;  That  the  article  of 
the  oonstitntion  which  designatea  the  seoond  Tnesday  of  Angnst  as  the  time  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  be  ao  amended  as  to  leave  the  time  for 
each  annual  meeting  to  be  determined  at  tta  discretion,  at  the  preceding  meeting. 

Mr.  Whitehead's  resolution  was  taken  up,  and  after  considerable  disouasion 
waa  passed,  designating  the  dty  of  New  York  aa  the  plaoe  for  holding  the  next 
annual  meeting,  at  the  request  of  the  Standing  Ck>mmittee. 

Hon.  H.  Barnard,  of  Ck>nnecticnt,  addressed  the  Association,  giving  an  account 
of  the  Bdnoational  Bzhibition  held  in  London,  in  1854,  under  the  auspice*}  uf 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  recent  educational  movements  of  Great  Britain, 
generally. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Ck>oke;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
tendered  to  Mr.  Barnard  for  his  address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  prepare  an 
abstraot  of  his  remarks,  to  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  AsBOoiation. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter ;  Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  be  in- 
structed to  consider,  and  report  speotfioally  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  upon  the 
important  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Barnard,  in  his  report  of  his  late  educational 
tour  in  Great  Britain,  respecting  the  expediency  of  establishing,  in  connection 
with  the  Association,  a  national  muaeum  or  depository  for  books,  globes,  charts, 
models,  &e.  of  school  apparatus — also,  a  national  educational  journal — also,  a  sya- 
tem  of  educational  exchangee — also,  a  plan  for  a  series  of  educational  tracts^ 
adapted  for  eiroulation  throughout  the  United  States — and  the  employment  by 
the  Association  of  a  permanent  agent 

The  Association  took  a  recess  of  10  minutes. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  reoeas,  the  samding  committee  reported,  aa  a  perma- 
nsnt  member,  the  name  of 

PaoF.  W.  L.  Baowiff,  AtheuM^  Ga., 
and  aa  isinniits  member, 

PaoF.  JosBPH  J.  Wnm,  s/  Lexingtany  Fi. 
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THrfinp  Fottv,  from  Ihs  iteniWng  OMmnitliw  nportad  the  iuuims  of  the  follow 
i^  g&aAemm  as  offioan  of  tlie  AwocMtiow  for  tlie  enmiiiig  jmr, 

Prendent,  Hon.  H.  BAUiAmD,  •/  Cmm., 

CoRMpondiiig  Saaralwy,  P.  P.  Mommn,  of  Penm., 
BMording  Saereivy,        R.  L.  Cookb,  •/  IVitio  Jtrtey^ 
TiiiMUfer,  John  Whitbbbad,  of  New  Joroo^, 

Standing  CSommittae,  John  PaouDrrr,  IVeio  Brunowiek,  N.  J^ 
^  B.  C.  Bunmcr,  New  York  city, 

^  JoMPfi  MoKbbn,  New  York  city, 

*^  Zalmon  RiOHAmiM,  Waokingtom  ctly, 

**  J.  D.  Philbrick,  iVeto  Britain^  Conn,, 

"  B.  R.  PoTTU,  Kingoton,  R.  L 

The  gentlemen  nomfaiated  by  the  atanding  committee  were  oDanimoosly  elected. 
After  considerable  dinonMJon,  it  was  ResolTcd ;  That  the  next  annoal  meeting 
commence  on  the  laat  TucKlay,  28th  of  Angnat,  1855,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

On  motion ;  Reaolved,  That,  aa  oontingenoies  may  ariae  which  will  render  it  ex- 
pedient to  alter,  el'*  ')»  time  or  the  place  of  the  next  annoal  meeting,  the 
standing  committee  ijowered  to  make  such  alteration. 

The  Association  a^ioomed. 

lYSNIKG  SBaSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  preadent 

The  gentlemen  nominated  during  the  morning  aearion  were  elected  members. 

The  standing  oommittee  nominated  aa  a  permanent  member : 

GiOBOi  J.  Abbott,  of  Waokington  ct<y, 
and  as  an  asaooiate  member: 

R.  T.  Tati/a,  •/  WaokingUm  city. 

A  communication  from  the  Yoong  lAen'a  Christian  Association  was  read,  in- 
siting  the  members  of  the  Association  to  Tisit  their  library  and  reading-room, 
llie  invitation  was  accepted,  and  thanks  tendered  to  the  Toong  Men's  Associa- 
tion for  the  coorteay  extended. 

Mr.  Barnard,  from  the  aaditing  oommittee,  reported  that  they  had  examined 
the  aeoonnti  and  Touchers  of  the  treasurer,  and  found  them  correct.  The  t**l«n^ 
remainmg  in  the  treasury  is  $59.62. 

At  the  request  of  the  Associatkm,  Mr.  Barnard  continued  his  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  reoent  educatiooal  moTements  in  Grreat  Britain,  especially  as  to  Reforma- 
tory Schools,  Schools  of  Industry,  Goyemment  Schools  of  Practical  Science,  te. 

Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  aa  the  retiring  president,  delivered  the  annual  address  be- 
fore the  AsBooiatk»,  on  the  plukMophy  of  education.t 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Barnard,  remarka  on  the  topics  suggested  by  the  address  of 
Prof.  Henry  were  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'dook. 

Blr.  Cole,  of  New  Jersey,  oflhred  the  following  resolution :  Reaohred,  That 
this  Association  regarda  the  aoquiaitiQn  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languagea  aa  ne- 
cessary to  thorouf^,  accurate,  and  oomprehensiTe  schoiarship,  and  would  sincerely 
deprecate  the  abandonment  of  el— Iwl  atadies  in  the  academies,  hi^  schools  and 
eoOeges  of  the  United  States. 

Bbhop  Potter  ofiered  the  foOowfaig  resolution  aa  a  substitute  for  the  above, 
which  waa  adopted  by  Blr.  Ode. 

RaadTed;  ThaX, regarding  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  as  most  valuable  bt- 
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■tmmoili  of  a  high  oultare,  Htm  Amoialion  would  etni«Bdy  depNosto  the  exeHn- 
gion  or  diMoaragement  of  elmionl  Btiidiea  in  the  aosdemiei,  high  eohools  and  ool- 
leget  of  the  United  Ststok 

After  remarkB  by  Mr.  Riohardi,  Biahop  Potter,  Dr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Barnard,  Dr. 
Prondfii,  Mr.  Hamill,  Prot  Baoha  and  Dr.  Lambert,  the  reeolntian  wae  pa— ed, 
nnanhnomly. 

AflMoiatiaQ  adjoomed. 

lOUBTH  DAT..  DBOSMBER  2a 

The  Aawdation  was  oaUed  to  order  by  the  preadent,  and  ita  lenlon  was  opened 
with  prayer  by  the  Rot.  Mr.  Dashiell. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  day's  sessions  were  read  and  approved. 
The  gentlemen  nominated  last  evening  were  elected  membera. 
The  standing  committee  nominated  as  a  permanent  member : 

S.  T.  Atlbi,  •/  Woihington  city. 
BMhop  Potter,  from  the  standing  oommittee,  reported  the  names  of  the  fbllow- 
faig  gentlemen  as  a  local  oommittee : 

RiT.  Da.  Ia4A0  Fiaan,  Umveraity  of  Ntw  Yark^ 
Hon.  Chas.  Kino,  President  Columbia  College^ 
H.  WiiSTiE,  LL.  D.,  Free  Academy^ 
'Pmow.  B.  LooMis,  University  of  New  York^ 
Rav.  6.  D.  AaaoTT,  New  York, 
Petbe  Coofkr,  Bsa.,  New  York^ 
Hon.  S.  8.  Randall,  Superintendent  Public  Schools, 
Hon.  Joskph  MoKeen,  AssU.  Sup^t.  Public  Schools, 
J.  N.  McEluoott,  LL.  D., 

Aleeet  Gilbbet,  Esq.,  Clerk  Board  of  Education. 
J.  W.  BuoKLET,  Sup't.  Pub.  Schools,  Williamsburg, 
Alfeeo  Geebnliaf,  Brooklyn, 
Hon.  Cteus  Surra,  Brooklyn, 
Solomon  Jennbe,  New  York. 
Remarks  upon  the  address  of  the  retiring  president  were  announced  as  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Barnard,  Dr.  Lambert,  Prot  Henry,  Bishop  Pot- 
ter, Dr.  ProndBt,  Prof.  Baohe,  Mr.  Hamill  and  Mr.  Wight 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Prondfit,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered  to 
Prof.  Henry  for  his  address. 
The  president  called  IW.  Ploodfit  to  the  chair. 

A  paper  on  mental  and  moral  discipline  was  read  by  Z.  Richards,  of  Washing- 
twiCSty.* 
Tlie  Association  took  a  reoess  of  fire  minutes. 

At  the  dose  of  the  recess,  the  president  resumed  the  chair,  and  the  nominees 
of  the  morning  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  John  Whitehead,  Mr.  John  Ross,  of  the  Cherc^ee  Nation,  was 
elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Ross  made  soma  interesting  statements  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
education  among  the  CherokeeB.t 
Dr.  Stanton  oflfered  the  following  reKlution : 
ResolTed,  That  the  standing  committee,  to  whom  was  yesterday  referred  the 
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wvcfil  ■objeolB  raggested  by  the  addre«  of  Dr.  Barnard,  on  the  atate  of  ednoa* 
tkm  in  Bnrope,  with  matmolkiiMi  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  fully  aothoriied  to  oarry  ont  any  or  all  the  objects  oontemplatad  in 
reference  of  the  sabjeet  to  the  committee,  as  soon  as,  in  their  judgment,  the  reqni- 
site  fimds  and  the  proper  person  or  persons  can  be  obtained  for  the  work. 

Hie  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  is  an  ontline  of  the ''Flan  for '  the  increase  and  diffiision  of  knowl* 
edge,'  of  edaoation,  and  especially  of  popolar  education,  and  measores  for  its 
improvement  throogh  the  Smithsonian  Institntion,  or  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education,"  prepared  by  Blr.  Barnard. 

Hie  Institntion  [or  Association]  to  appoint  a  secretary  or  agent ;  with  a  salary, 
and  to  furnish  a  room  ibr  an  c/B&oe  and  depository  of  educational  documents  and 


Agenda  by  the  secretary  or  agent : 

1.  To  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  '^  increase  and  difibsion  of  knowledge  " 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  especiaHy  of  the  condition  and  means  of  improv- 
ing popular  education,  and  particularly 

2.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  ooUect  and 
make  available  for  use,  information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  education  in  any  one  state  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  as  for  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  time,  and 
without  charge  to  the  funds  of  the  Institntion,  [or  Assodalbn]  Educational  Con- 
ventions of  a  national  and  state  character,  for  the  purpose  of  soUeoting  and  dis- 
seminating information. 

4.  To  edit  a  publication,  to  be  entitled  the  American  Joomil  and  Dbrary  of 
Education,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  paper.* 

5.  To  collect 

(a)  Plans  and  models  of  sohool-honses  and  fbmitnre. 

(6)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  material  aids  of  education. 

(e)  Educational  reports  and  documenti  firom  other  states  and  countries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  between  literary  institutions 
in  tliis  and  other  countries. 

7.  To  make  arrangements,  and  effect,  if  practicable,  at  least  one  meeting  or 
conference  of  the  firiends  of  educational  improvement  in  Washington  [or  elsewhere] 
every  year. 

8.  To  submit  annually  a  report  in  which  shall  be  given  a  aunmiary  of  the  prog- 
ress of  education,  in  each  state,  and  as  for  aa  practicable,  in  every  country. 

On  motion  of  S.  T.  AUee ;  it  was  Resolved,  Hiat  a  select  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  expediency  of  rendering  the  study  of  constitutional  law 
one  of  the  rudimental  exercises  in  public  schools ;  said  conmiittee  to  report  thereon 
to  the  Association,  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

The  president  appointed  Mr.  Atlee  on  this  ocmmittee. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter ;  Resolved,  That  the  foUowing  subjecta  be  referred 
by  the  president,  at  his  earfiast  oonTcnienoe,  to  committees  or  indiTidwds  as  be 
may  elect,  to  be  reported  upon  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

let  The  uses  and  best  methods  of  dMricdl  faiatniotioB. 

2d.  Moral  ednoation  in  sdbooliL 

Sd.  ThiB  nlaAnm  of  the  aahooh  and  the  fomi^. 
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4th.  FamQy  training. 

5th.  Relations  of  oommon  Bohools  and  colleges. 

6th.  What  improvementB  could  be  introduced  into  onr  ocdlege  fystenw,  oon- 
sidered,  (1st,)  as  to  their  interior  arrangements,  and  (2d,)  as  to  the  relations  of 
the  several  colleges  with  each  other  7 

7th.  A  nniyersity  proper — national  or  otherwise. 

8th.  What  features  of  the  university  systems  of  different  countries  of  Burope 
can  be  advantageously  transferred  to  this  country  ? 

On  motion ;  Resolved,  That  this  Association  has  seen  with  much  satisfiustion  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  late  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  public  property  within  the 
dty  of  Washington  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  education  therein ;  and  also 
the  efforts  made  in  CJongress  for  the  passage  of  bills  to  appropriate  portaons  of  the 
public  domain,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  public 
schools  in  all  the  states ;  and  it  entertains  the  strongest  convictions  that  the  inter 
ests  of  popular  education  will  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  establishment,  in  con 
necUon  with  one  of  the  departments  of  government,  a  depository  for  the  collec- 
tion and  exchange  of  works  on  education,  and  the  various  instrumentalities  of  in- 
struction. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Potter ;  Resolved,  That  the  standing  committee  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  programme  of  exercises  for  the  next  annual  meeting,  and 
publish  the  same  as  widely,  and  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible.* 

Mr.  S.  M.  Hamill,  of  New  Jersey,  read  a  paper  on  disciplmcf 

On  motion ;  Resolved,  That  the  papers  read  by  Messrs.  Richards  and  Hamill  be 
requested  for  publication,  under  the  direction  of  the  standing  committee,  and  that 
the  discussions  growing  out  of  them  be  deferred'  to  the  next  annual  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Whitehead  ;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
tendered  to  the  regents  and  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  gra- 
tuitous use  of  their  rooms,  and  to  the  various  officers  of  the  Institution  for  their 
attendance  upon  the  Association  during  its  session.    Prof.  Henry  responded  to  the 
'  resdution  in  behalf  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Cooke ;  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  AMociation  be 
tendered  to  Prof.  Baohe  for  the  interest  that  he  has  manifested  in  the  objects  of 
the  AsBooiatiGn,  and  for  the  able  ouumer  in  which  he  has  presided  over  its  delib- 
erations. 

The  president  having  appropriately  responded  to  the  fMregoing  resolution,  and 
alluded  to  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  looking  back  to  his  experience  as  a  teacber, 
declared  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  last 
Tuesday  in  Angost,  1855. 

R.  L.  GOOES,  SiouTAET. 
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Views  of  Macaulay  and  Carly le,  XIV.  403.  Amer- 
ican Authorities,  XL  323 ;  XV.  5. 

Education  Preventive  of  Crime  and  Misery,  by  E.  C. 

Tainsch,  XI.  77-83. 

Home  Education — Labors  of  W.  Burton,  H.  333. 

Intellectual  £klucation,  by  William  Russell.— The 
Perceptive  Faculties.  H.  113-144,  317-332.  The 
Expressive  Faculties,  ni.  47-64,  331-345.  The 
Reflective  Faculties.  IV.  199^18,  309-342. 

Lectures  on  Eklucation,  by  W.  Knighton,  X.  573. 

Misdirected  Education  and  Insanity,  by  £.  Jarvis,  IV. 
591-613. 

Moral  and  Mental  Discipline,  by  Z.  Richards,  L  107- 

Objects  and  Methods  of  Intellectual  Education,  by 
Francis  Waylnnd.  XIII.  801-816. 
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Problem  of  F^lucation,  by  J.  M.  Gregory,  XIV.  431. 

Powers  to  be  Educated,  by  Thomas  Hill,  XIV.  81-92. 

Self-Education  and  College  Education,  by  David  Mas- 
son,  IV,  262-271. 

Thoughts  on  Education,  by  Locke;  Physical,  XL 
461 ;  Moral,  TTTT  548;  Intellectual.  JOY.  305. 

Views  and  Plan  of  Education,  by  Kriisl|  V.  187-197. 

Unconscious  Tuition,  by  F.  D.  Huntington,  L  141-163. 

Schools  as  they  were  Sixty  Years  Ago  in  United 
States,  Xm.  123.  837  ;  XVL  331,  738;  XVIL 

Progressive  Development  of  ji^chuols  and  Education 
in  the  United  States,  XVIL 

History  of  EUluriition.  from  the  German  of  Karl  von 
Raumer,  IV.  149.  History  of  Education  in  Italy. 
VIL  413-460.  Eminent  Teachers  in  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands  prior  to  the  Fifteenth  Century,  IV. 
714.  SchletUtadt  School.  V.  65.  School  Life  in 
the  Fifteenth  Century,  V.  79.  Early  Sch«x)l  Codes 
of  Germany,  VI.  436.  Jesuits  and  their  Schfiols, 
V.  313;  VL  615.  Universities  In  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  V.  536.    Verbal  Realism,  V.  055.    School 
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I.  247-208. 
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243. 
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Aptoew  to  teach.  XnL  762.  Competitive   Examination,   by   Barnard,  XIV.  108; 

ArrJiery.  IIL  41 ;  XVL  496.  Booth,  HL  2<)7. 

Architectural  Game,  XL  27.  Common  Scn^,  V.  470 ;  TTTT    599. 

Anthmetie.  Corrie.  IX.  247;  Hill.  VL  454;  Gillee-  Composition,  m.  3.11  ;    VIIL  3H7  ;   X.  415;  XL 

pie,  L  539 :  Eaumer,  VUL  170 ;  Richards,  X.  534.  122 ;  XIL  494  ;  XIV.  363 :  XVL  641. 

Act— as  a  Study,  by  Miss  A.  M.  Dwight,  IL  409, 587;  Compuhion  in  attendance,  XL  2ti6 ;   in  study,  VIL 

nL  467 :  IV.  191 :  V.  305.  213;  Xm.  373. 
Art  and  Science,  by  Dana.  IL  349;  Raumer,  X.  8l8!V:onduct,  IV.  161 ;   X.  141 ;    XIIL  79;  XV.  123, 

Attendance,  Barnard.  XV.  293.  378 ;  XVI.  I1>I- 

Ball-frame.  IX,  255 ;  XL  2V-  Convenntim.  XL  106.  339 ;  Xm.  5.56;  XIV.  360; 

Basedow's  Methods,  V.  4rt7.  XV.  liV2 ;  XVI,  6HM. 

Beans  in  Arithmetic.  VI.  454.  Conversational  Method,  by  Marcel,  XL  106,  339. 

4ite  Beating  of  Cliildren,  IV.  156,  165 ;  V.  509;  XL  479.  Construrtive  Method,  by  Abbenr«Nle,  IV.  507. 

Bible,  n.  613;   A  mold,  IV.  443 ;   Locke,  XII.' 471  ;^Corpoml   Punishment,     nell.    X.    4H6;    Dieaterweg, 

XIV.  308;  Luther.  IV.  443 ;    Raumer.  VIL  402 ;  TTTT.    619;    Erasmus.    XVI.    C80;    Goldsmith. 

VnL  104;  Whately,  XIII.  108.  XHL  352;    Johnron.  XIIL  VJ;    I^ke,  TTTT. 

Bifurcation,  Xtt.  47.  563;  Austria,  XVL  614.  (HNI ;  Rnjriand,  IIL  157. 

Biographical  Method  in  History,  IV.  514,  flTT?.  Country  Training.  HL  323 :  V.  472 ;  X.  644  ;  TTTT 

Biotogy.  xm.  392.      141 ;  XV.  303. 

^    Bipartite  Organization,  xiii.  150.  Counters.  VIII    lf)2 

Bireh,IIL462;  V.  509.  Courage.  IX.  41 ;  X.  57  ;  XIIL  5»4  ;  XVL  57. 

Blackboard  or  surface,  V.  490;   X.  600;  XIL  648;  Crime  and  E<lucation,  IV.  579 ;    VL  311.  494;  XL 

XIIL  32.  77. 

Blocks  in  Geometry.  VL  451.  Curiosity.  H.  1  IP ;  V.  477 ;  TTTT  1 12, 572. 

Books,  Value  of.  IL  205, 215;  X.  158;  TTTT,  788;  Debating,  by  J.  M.  Ellieott.  L  4!).l. 

XVL  IW.  •vDiscipline,  by  I)ie!itprwe«r.  VTTT,  fiI9:  Ix»cke,  TTTT 

Book-learning,  n.  561 :  VIL  267,366;  XIIL  837.  557;  Ham  ill,  I.  122;  Sftenrer.  XL  49H:  Thayer. 

<k»Boroogfa-niad  School  Methods,  X.  381.  VL  435;    TTTT   H31 ;    Dorrhester  School  in  1645, 

Bolaay.  VIL  206 ;  VIEL 126 ;  IX.  77, 100 ;  X.  640 ;  XVL  106 ;  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  1084,  IV.  710. 

XL  4fu  Dnwinf ,  by  Haotwbal,  X.  50 ;  Ra^iMD,  IL  419. 
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Gnglikh  Lanoruase  and  Literature,  by  Buckhatn, 
XIV.  343 ;  XVL  556 ;  Day,  XTL  641 ;  Gibbt, 
n.  li>3;  m.  101;  Hart,  I.  33;  Felton,  X.  284; 
March,  XVI,  562 ;  WeUv  XV,  145. 

Fagging  in  English  Schools.  IV,  569 ;  V.  80 ;  XV.  107. 

French  I^anguiige,  XV.  772- 

German  Language,  XL  I5.'>,  400 ;  TCTf  460. 

Geography — Methods  of  Teaching,  by  Abbenrode, 
rV.  505 ;  Currie.  IX.  260 ;  Dunn,  X.  421 ;  Hill, 
Vn.  275  ;  Key,  IX.  IWJ ;  Mano,  VIIL  390;  Mar- 
cel, XI,  35;  Pestnlozzi,  X.  150;  Phelps,  IX.  02; 
Raunier,  VIII.  3 ;  Thayer.  VIDL  81. 

Geometry,  Hu^cduw,  V,  512 ;  Dieiterweg,  FV.  239 ; 
Euclid.  VnL  155:  (;illespie,L541;  Hill,  VI.  191, 
449;  Runnier,  VHI.  15.) :  S|iencer,  ITTTT  SKi 

Geology  IV.  7^5;  VI.  23ri;  VIL  71,  203;  VOL 
241 ;  XL  46. 

Gradation  of  School.  IL  455. 

Greek  Language,  XIL  561 ;  I.  284,  483. 

Grouping  ^lethod  m  History,  IV.  515. 

Gymnastics,  Lewis'  System,  XL  531 ;  TTT,  6GS. 

History,  Method  in,  by  Abbenrude,  IV.  512:  TTT^ 
665;  Arnold,  IV.  565;  Basedow,  V.  503;  Hill, 
VL  184;  vn.  4tlO:  Mnrcel,  XL  41;  Niemeyer, 
X.  156 ;  Uaunier.  VIII-  101  ;  X.  641  ;  Richter, 
X,  154  ;  Whntely,  XIII.  HO- 

Intellect nnl  Training,  by  Kliot,  XVL  488;  Follen- 
berg,  m.  5U4 ;  (ioMsmith,  TCTU  347 ;  Hill,  VL 
leO;  Krusi,  V.  187;  Lalor,  XVL  40;  Locke, 
XIV.  305;  Milton,  IL  79;  Montaigne,  IV.  161; 
Fe«talo7.zi,  VIL  512 ;  Uuintilian,  XL  3  :  Raumer, 
VnL  81;  Rousseau,  V.  450;  Russell,  H.  112: 
Ppeucer,  XL  484 :  XTTT  372 ;  Wayland,  TTn. 
801. 

Infant  Schools  and  Instruction,  Currie,  IX.  228; 
Froobel,  H.  449  ;  IV.  237 :  Home  aud  Colonial  So- 
ciety, TCm  78;  Marcel,  XI.  21;  Prussian 
8ch(M)!s,  Vin.  371  ;  Raumer,  VIL  381 ;  Young, 
XIV.  165. 

Intuitionol  Instrurtiun.  IV,  233;  TTT,  411. 

Italian  language,  VIL  434,  459. 

Itinerating  Schools,  Vm.  296. 

Jesuit  System  ofScliooU,  V.  212 ;  XIV.  455. 

Kindergarten,  FV.  257. 

Lacedamoninn  System,  m.  85 ;  XIV.  613- 

Lancastcrian  System,  X.  402. 

Latin  Language,  by  Acquaviva,  XIV.  402 ;  Arnold, 
IV.  5«>4  ;  Ashnm,  XL  70 ;  Bates,  XV.  155 ;  Qo- 
men i us,  VI.  585 :  Erasmus,  IV.  729 ;  Ge«>ner,  V. 
744  ;  VI.  583  ;  Hamilton,  VL  586 ;  Herder.  VL 
207 ;  Hoole,  XVII.  225 ;  Jacotot.  VL  595 ;  Ja- 
cobs, VI.  612:  L«.cke,  XIV.  311 ;  Luther,  IV.  44 ; 
Melancthon,  IV.  755.  764 ;  Meierotto,  VI.  583, 609 : 
Meiring,  VL  592 ;  Milton.  IL  79 :  Montaigne,  IV. 
473  ;  VI.  584  ;  Ratich,  V.  234  ;  VI.  586 ;  Raumer, 
VI.  5j^1  :  vn.  471 ;  Rousseau,  V.  473;  Ruthardt, 
VL  «X);  Sturm,  IV.  <  169;  VI.  581 ;  Tafel,  VL 
591 ;  Textor,  XV.  444 ;  Trapp,  VL  201 ;  Vossius, 
VL  582 ;  Wolf  VL  268 ;  Woobey,  VIL  487. 

Latin  Pronuneiation.  XV.  171. 

Lectures  and  Uaivayty  TMehifld  Bamatd,  V.  775; 


Johnson,  XTTT   363 ;  Masson,  FV.  271 ;  Raunoer, 

vn.  201.  213 ;  Vaughn,  IV.  271  ;  Wolf,  VIL  487. 
Liberal  Education  and  Studios,  Butes,  XV.  155;  Ev- 
erett, vm.  364  ;  Felton,  X.  281. 
Madras  System,  X.  467. 
Manners,  Hopkins.  XI.  030;  Locke,  VL  213  ;  TTTT, 

551;  Montaigne,  IV.  469;  Thayer,  IL  103;  llu- 

tarch,  XI.  106.  ^ 

Mathematics,  French  Polytechnic  system.  1.  533. 
Memory.  H-  385;  IV,  171,  201,  721;  V.  678:  VI. 

464,602;    Vn.  279;    X-  120;  XIL  416;   XIV. 

87,321,469;  XVIL  230. 
Mental  Arithmetic,  n.  301 ;  VIIL  385,  459. 
Mental  Science,  by  J.  Haven,  m.  125. 
Methods,  Ema}-8  on,  by  Currie,  IX.  229:  I>ie!t*erweg, 

IV-  233,  S05 :    Dunn,  X.  391 ;  Morrison,  EL  294 ; 

Raumer.  Vm.  10!  ;  Richards.  X.  SOU  ;  Ross,  DC. 

367;    Spencer.  ITTTT.  372;   Thayer,  HI.  313;  IV. 

219,  450. 
Military  Exercises  in  School,  by  Molinenx.  XI.  513. 
Monitorial  System.  English  National  Schools.  X.  503; 

Irish  National'Schools,  xiii    150. 
Moral  Education,   Brooks,  L  336;   Cowdery.  XVL 

323;  Fellenberg,  m.  595;  Lolor,XVI.  48;  Locke, 

XI.  473;  Xm.  548;    Russell.  IX.  19;  Spencer, 

XL  496. 
Music,  or  Singing,  VIH.  f»33;  IX.  267;  XVL  38. 
Mutual  Instruction,  Bell,  X.  4i)I ;    I)e  Gerandq,   X. 

465;  Fowle,  X.  611 ;   Keenan,  X.  462;  Lancaster, 

Xy^. 
Moiher  Tongue,  m.  327 ;  FV.  473 :  V.  235,  246, 2.53 ; 

VI.  197,  201;    vn.  375;    XL  458;    XIL  464; 

XIV.  343:  XVI.  340. 
Motives  to  Study,  Lyton.  m.  295 ;  Mann,  Xm.  5IR ; 

XVI,  279;    Rousseau,  V.  477;    Spencer,  XTTT. 

377  ;  Thayer.  VL  4:i5. 
Notural  Piience,  rV.  445;  VIIL  123;  X.  145;  XV, 
-95 ;  XVI.  528. 
"Number,  Early  Sessions  In.  IL  132;   V.  188;  VH. 

698;  IX.  247,  467;  XL  24. 
Natural  History,  Dawson,  iTT,  428. 
Natural  Consequences  of  Actions,  the  Law  of  Diici- 

pline.  Spencer,  XI.  498. 
New  Gymnastics,  XL  531 ;  Xn.  665. 
(fi»ject  Teaching,  Bacon,  V.  674.  680 ;  Calkins.  TTT. 

6.13 ;   Comenius,  V.  680 ;    Halm.  V.  690 ;    Hecker, 

V.  693,  696;    Henzky,  V.  694;   Hoole.  XH.  047; 

Gesner,  V.  748  ;   Greene,  X.  245 ;  Locke.  VI.  220 ; 

Marcel,  XL  21 ;  Oswego  System,  XH.  004 ;  XTV. 

93;    PestalozzI,  V.  76;   Ratich,  V.  689:  Scmler, 

V.  691 :   Sheldon.  XIV.  93;  Spencer,  XTTT.  378; 

Wilbur,  XV.  189. 
Oral  Teaching,  Rarnanl,  V.  777:   Currie.  IV.  104; 

Masson,  V.  270 ;    Marcel,  XL  31,  330;    Morrison, 

IX.  30.1,  321 ;  Wolf  VI.  272 ;  Vanirh.  IV.  271. 
Penmanship,  Everett,  IV,  452;   Xn.  556;  Mulhau- 

•en,  X.  524 ;    Niebuhr,  XVI.  207 ;    Raumer,  X. 

626;  Thayer,  rV.  450. 
Perception  and  Perceptive  Faculties,  Bacon,  Xn.  42 ; 

Hill,  XIV.  86;  Marcel.  XL  21;  Raumer.  VTTT. 

307  ;  Runell,  IL  113, 316 ;  Sptncer,  TTTT,  396. 
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FhjBtcal  Education,  AphoriioM,  vny,  75 ;  ArittoUe, 

XIT.  140;    Ascham,  UL  41 ;    Bandow,  V.  510; 

Beechcr.  IL  -hK) ;   Comenius,  V.  2^1 ;    Currie,  XL 

S33 ;  EljiX.  XVL  490,  FeHRnberf .  m.  596 ;  Guti- 

muths,  ynL  lUl ;  Jahn,yin.  IWi;  Lalor,  XVL 

34 ;  Lock^,  XL  46-3;  Lorioser,  VIIL  IBT;  Luther, 

IV.  44»?:  VnL  190;  Lycurjfu*.  XIV.  &»;  Mann, 

Ma<on,  XIV.  61 ;  Mi'ton,  IL  83 ;  MonUi|;ne,  IV. 

465;    PesUluzzi,  VnL  li^'.    Plutarch,  XL  105; 

Quiatiliao,  XL  H^:    Rabelais  XIV.  149;  Hau- 

mer,  VTTT.   185;    Ruuawau,  V.  475,  VUL    185; 

Ppencer,  XL  485;   Trotzendorf,  V.  11*2;  Vehrli, 

m  390.  3»4 :  En«:luh  Public  School*,  XV.  105. 
Piirtare*  in  School-booki,  IV.  509 ;  V.  506,  513 ;  VL 

585 ;  TTT  G47. 
Picturing-out  Method.  IX.  413.  434. 
Pleasure  in  Stuily  and  Work,  VL  464 ;  TTTT,  386, 

4*,  587. 
Ficasure-pronndi  of  Knowledge,  TTTT   131 ;    XVL 

438. 
Plaj-ttate  of  Childhood,  TTTT,  93. 
Phytiolopy,  V.  4U9,  513  :  XL  49;  XVL  44. 
Flap  and   Pastimes,  V.  384;    X.  350;    XL  490; 

TTTT  93.  539,  504 ;  XTV.  474. 
Poetry.  Study  of.  IL  83  ;  m.  339 ;  VI.  390, 396, 467, 

517:  VUL  220;   X.  161 ;   XL  509 ;  XIIL  1 17 ; 

XVL  47. 
Political  Science,  n.  83 ;  IIL  83:  V.  513 ;  IX.  105; 

XL  314;  XIV.  13JS,33«. 
Pobture  in  Devotion.  IV.  30 ;  VIIL  631. 
Pourinf-in  Method,  V.  819. 
Piiwen  to  be  Educated,  Hill,  XIV.  84. 
Practicality,  IV.  477  ;   V.  48J ;  X.  139,  414 ;   TTTT 

13,  100,813. 
Prai«e,  VUL  618 ;  XVL  63. 
Prayera  in  Colle;ee«.  IL  662 ;  IV.  S3 ;  V.  515. 
PrectK-ity,  V.  473.  749 ;  XL  493,  506. 
Prize  Schemes,  L^iiO;  IL  "06;  IIL  949,  2S5;   V. 

228;  VI.  387. 
Printing-prc«,  n^m  of  to  Boys,  IX.  636. 
Private  SchorJa.  IL  719  ;  VL  313 ;  TTTT  553. 
Profrecaion,  XVL  643. 
Progret»ives  of  the  ]6lh  Century,  VL  463. 
Promotion  by  merit,  TTTT.  667 ;  XV.  93. 
PfooQDciation  of  English,  IV.  336;  XTV.  354;  of 

Greek  andCatin,  (V.  396;  XV.  171. 
Public   Sehooli  in  England,  VIIL  357 ;   XV.  81 ; 

XVL  501.  567. 
Foblic  Schools  and  Prirata  Seboob,  XL  114 ;  TTTT 

361 ;  XV.  333. 
Punctuality,  IL  659 ;  V.  530. 
Pupil-Teachert,  IV.  191 ;  X.  385,  504. 
Pozzling  Pupili,  XIV.  313. 
Qnadrieoninm.  XIV.  173. 
auadriTinm,  L  354 ;  VL  81. 
Quiek-wits,  XL  58. 

Qoertioas  for  Examining  a  Scbod,  L  086 ;  X.  440. 
Ratio  Stodioruro,  of  the  Jesuits,  XIV.  403. 
Reaction,  Law  of.  XL  499,  503. 
Raai  flebooh.  VL  948 ;  V.  061, 674. 091 :  Vm.  908 ; 

EL  M7 :  ZIV.  485 ;  ZV.  440, 707. 


Reading,  Methods  of  Instruction,  Carrie,  IX.  373, 
377;  Dunn,  X.  399;  Harwich.  VTTT  43G;  Ilon- 
camp.  IV.  234 ;  Lloyd,  IV.  2"^ ;  I^Jcke.  VL  219, 
XIV.  304  ;  Morriwn,  IX.  307  ;  Olivier,  V.  508; 
PriDten,VIIL613;  Quintilian,  XL  120 ;  Raumer, 
X.  634 ;    Xn.  473 ;    Thayer,  IV.  2W  ;   Wilbur, 

XV.«aoi 

Nlrasoning  with  Children,  V.  471 ;  TTTT  563. 

Reflection  and  Reflective  Faculties,  Marcel,  XL  33; 
RusMll,  rV.  198, 309. 

Religion  and  Religious  Instruction,  Acqtiaviva,  XTV. 
471 ;  Arnold,  IV.  550 ;  Bible,  X.  li)7  ;  Basedow, 
V.  501,  513;  Brooks,  L  336;  Burgess.  IL  56S; 
Currie,  IX.  384 ;  Cousin,  TTTT  267 ;  Cumenios, 
V.  226 ;  Cowdery,  XVL  i«3  ;  Dunn.  X.  427;  Fel- 
lenberg,  XEEL  325;  Fisher,  X.  It^O;  Hegel,  X. 
171;  Iloole,  XVIL  236;  Huntington,  IV.  23; 
Kriisi,  V.  195;  Lnlor,  XVL  49;  Lindnley,  VEL 
35;  Locke,  XIV.  3(l8;  Luther.  X.  163;  Nie- 
meyer,  X.  132,  173,  177,  164 ;  Plato.  X.  170 ;  Pea- 
taloxzi,  X.  175,  182;  Potter.  IL  151.  162;  Pytba 
goras,  X.  167 ;  Randall.  IL  156 ;  Raumer,  VEL 
401 ;  X.  241 ;  Richards,  X.  512;  Socrates,  X.  109; 
Thayer,  UL  71 ;  Zchokke,  X.  169,  176. 

Religion  in  Public  Schools  of  Baden,  X.  206;  Bava> 
ria.  VI.  261 :  VIIL  501 ;  EnglnM<l,  IV.  559,  573 ; 
X.  513;  XV.  lOJ;  XVL  070;  Greece.  XIL  574; 
HuUand.  XIV.  643,  693;  Hanover,  XV  426.  769; 
Ireland,  XL  137,  153 ;  Jesuit  Schuoh,  XIV.  471 ; 
Prussia,  VIIL  420  ;  Scotland.  IX.  222. 

Requisitions  and  Prohibitions,  Till.  651, 

Rewards  in  School.  VL  212,  433  :  XL  460. 

Rote-learning,  V.  247,  474;  VL  405;  VIL  405; 
Xn.41tt:  Xm.  113,  373. 

Rules  for  Scho  >1  Attendance,  XIV.  616 ;  Good  Be- 
havior, VIIL  613;  X.  436;  TTTT  171.549,851; 
Hopkins*  Grammar  School,  IV.  710;  Dorchestar 
School.  XVL  106. 

Science  in  Schools.  L  164,  514  ;  IL  66,  81,  349.  447 ; 
m.  147,  265;  IV.  757;  V.  671,  779;  VL  233, 
446;  XIIL399. 

Science  and  Art,  L  103,  315,  388 ;  H.  715 ;  X.  2ia 

Simultaneous  Bfethod,  IX.  299. 

Socratic  Method,  IX.  375 ;  Currie.  IX.  383. 

Spelling,  Dunn,  X.  409 ;  Richards,  X.  517 ;  Thayer, 
TTT  313. 

Studies,  True  Order  of,  Hill,  VL  180,  449 ;  VL  873, 

491  ;  Spencer,  TTTT  374. 
Synthetical  Method,  IV.  504. 
Synchronistical  Method  in  History,  IV.  515. 
Text-books.  Catalogue  of  Aroericao,  TTTT   906, 401, 

027  ;  XIV.  601,  753. 
Topical  Method  iu  Geography.  Vllf  63. 
Tripartita  Organiaation,  IX.  316 ;  TTTT.  149. 
Turners  and  Turning  System,  VIL  93 ;   VIIL  180> 
Unconscious  Tuition,  L  141. 
Utility  of  Studies,  H.  366  ;  V.  479;  XV.  101. 
Virtue.  V.  494 ;  VIIL  10;  X.  167 ;  VIIL  550. 
Will,  V.  511,  071 ;  IX.  37 ;  V.  137  ;  XIV.  478,  017. 
Writing  and  Reading,  IV.  334 ;  VIL  004 ;  ZIL  477. 
Writiqg  and  Drnwing,  VIIL  988- 
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IV.   TEACHERS ;  NORMAL  AND  MODEL  8CHOOLJS ;  TEACHERS*  L\STITITE8. 


The  School  and  the  Teacher  in  English  Literature, 
m.  155,  44U;  IV.  !«;  Vm.  283;  XVI.  432. 

Legal  Recogtiition  of  Teaching  as  a  Profession  ;  Me- 
morial. X.  297-308.  • 

The  Teacher  ns  an  Artist,  by  Z.  Richards,  XIV.  69. 

The  Teacher's  Motives,  by  Horace  Mann,  XIV.  377. 

Essentials  to  Succcus  in  Tenchjng,  L  561. 

Letters  to  a  Young  Teacher,  by  G.  F.  Thayer,  L  357; 
n.  IW,  391,  (i57  ;  m.  71,  313 ;  IV.  219,  450;  VL 
435;  Vin.Hl. 

Lectures  to  Young  Teachers  ;  Intellectual  Education, 
by  VV.  RuMcll.  n.  U3,  317;  m.  47,  321;  IV. 
199, 309.     Moral  Education.  EL  19. 

Special  Training  a  Pre-requisite  to  Teaching,  by  H. 
Mann,  XIII.  507. 

Teachers  and  their  Education,  by  W.  E.  ChaDDing, 
Xn.453. 

Professional  Training  of  Teachers,  YTTT,  309. 

Didactics  aa  a  DejMirtment  io  Colleges,  by  T.  Hill, 
XV.  177. 

German  Views  upon  Female  Teachers,  IV.  795. 

Teachers'  Coufcrencen  and  other  Modes  of  Profession- 
al Improvement,  Xlll.  273. 

Teachers*  Institutes  in  Wisconsin,  VUL  673.  In 
Different  States— Historical  I>evelopment,  XV.  387. 
Connecticut,  387;  New  York,  395;  Ohio,  401;, 
Rhode  Island,  405 ;  MassachusetU,  412. 

School  for  Teachers,  by  VV.  R.  Johnson,  V.  799. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  by  C.  E.  Stowe,  XV.  688. 

Relation  of  Normal  Schools  to  other  Institutions,  by 
W.  F.  Phelps,  m.  417. 

Historical  Development  of  Normal  Schools  in  Europe 
and  America,  XIII,  753-770. 

Germany  and  other  European  States — Number,  Loca- 
tion and  Results  of  Normal  Schools,  VTTT-  360 
Professional  Training  of  Teachers  in  Anhnlt,  XV. 
345 ;  Austria,  XVL  345 ;  Baden,  X.  212 ;  Bavarin 
VL289;    Belgium,  VnL  593;   Brunswick,  XV, 
453;  France,  Xm  2ril ;  Greece,  XXL  579 ;  Han 
over,   XV.    419;    Hesse-Cassel,  XV.  439;    Hesse 
DarmsUdt,  XIV.  416;    Holland,  XIV.  501,  647 
Lippe  Detraold,  XV.  475 ;   Mecklenburg,  XV.  464 
472 ;  Nassau,  n.  444 ;  Prussia,  XL  165 ;  Russia, 
TTT,  727;    Sanlinia,  in.  517;   Saxony,  V.  353 
Switzerland,  XSL  313. 

Great  Britain.  Training  Colleges  in  England  and 
Wales,  X.  349.  Normal  Schools  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  X.  435.  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society, 
IX.  449.  St.  Mark's  Training  College  for  Masters 
of  the  National  Society,  X.  531.  Battersea  Train- 
ing School  for  Parochial  Schoolmasters,  JTC,  170. 
Chester  Di<{cesan  Training  College,  X.  553.  Nor- 
mal Schools  for  Training  Schoolmistresaes,  X.  571 ; 
Normal  Schoob  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  X,  583. 
Irish  System  of  Training  Teachers,  XL  136. 

France.  Normal  ScbooLi  and  Training,  TTTT  S81. 
Normal  Behoobof  Um  Chrirtiao  Brothen,  UL  437. 


Holland.    Normal  School  at  Haarlem,  XIV.  501. 

Prussia.  Provisions  for  Education  and  Support  of 
Teachers,  XL  165-100.  System  of  Normal  Schools, 
XIV,  191-240.  Seminary  School  at  Weissenfels, 
Vin.455;  XIV.  219.  Dr.  Julius  on,  XVL  89. 
Regulations  of  1854,  XVI.  395. 

Normal  Schools  in  Switzerland,  Xm.  313-440. 

•  

Normal  and  Model  Schools  of  Upper  Canada,  XTV. 
483. 

United  States  —  Documentary  History  'of  Normal 
Schools— Adams.  L  589  ;  Bache,  VIEL  360 ;  Bar- 
nard, X.  24,  40 ;  Bates,  XVL  453 :  Brooks,  L  587 ; 
Barrowes,  XVL  195 ;  Calhoun.  XVL  86 ;  Carter, 
XVL  77 ;  Chauning,  TTT,  453 ;  Clinton,  TTTT, 
341 ;  Dwight,  IV.  16:  Edwards,  XVL  271  ;  Em- 
erson, XVL  93 :  Everett,  XnL  758;  Gallaudet^ 
X.  16;  Hnll,  V.  386;  XVL  75 ;  Humphrey.  XIL 
655  ;  Julius,  XVI.  89 ;  Johnson.  V.  798 ;  Undsley, 
Vn.  35 ;  Monn.  V.  646 ;  VIIL  360 ;  Olmsted,  V. 
369 ;  Peirce,  IV.  305 ;  Phelps,  in.  417 ;  Putnam,  L 
588;  Sears,  XVI.  471;  Stephens,  VIIL  368; 
Stowe,  XV.  088;  Tillinghast,  L  67  ;  Webster,  L 
590 ;  Wickenham,  XV.  221. 

Chapter  in  the  History  of  Normal  Scho<^  in  New 
England ;  Charles  Brooks,  I.  587. 

California.    State  Normal  Sch<Mil,  XVI.  628. 

Connecticut.  History  of  State  Normal  School,  X. 
15-58.    History  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  XV.  387. 

Illinois.    State  Normal  University  at  Bloomingtoo, 

IV.  774. 

Kentucky.    State  Normal  School,  jn.  317. 
Maine.    State  Normal  School,  XVIL 
Maryland.    State  Normal  School.  TVTT 
Massachusetts.    State  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater, 

V.  646;  XVL  595.  At  Barre;  Everett's  Addrew, 
TTTT.  758.  At  Wentfield.  TTT  052.  Teachers' 
Seminary  at  Andover,  V.  386.  History  of  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  XV.  387. 

New  Jersey.    State  Normal   School.   TTT    221.    Its 

Aims,   by  D.  (7ole,  V.  835.    Farnum  Preparatory 

School,  in.  397. 
New  York.    State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  TTTT. 

341,  531.    Hi«tory  of  Teachers*   Institutes,  1(V. 

395.    Training  School  at  Oswego,  XVL  230.   Nor- 
mal School  at  Brockport.  XVIL 
Ohio.      History  of  Teachers'   Institutes,    XV.  401. 

Normal  Schools  in,  XVIL 
Pennsylvonia.     ProfMsional  Training   of  Teachers, 

XIV.  721.    Normal  School  at  Millersville,  XV. 

221.      Philadelphia    Normal    School    for    Female 

Teachers.  XIV,  727.    XVL  195.    Normal  School 

at  Mansfield,  XVIL 
Rhode  Island.     Education    of  Teachers,   T^,   382. 

History  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  XV.  405. 
Vermont.    Teachers*  Seminary  in  1823,  XVL  146. 

State  Normal  Schools,  XVIL 
Wisconsin.   Teachers*  Institutes,  VULL  673.    Nonnal 

Bchoob,  XVIL 
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V.   STATE  AMD  KAT10:VAL  SYSTEMS. 


Edoettional  Statbties.  L  640-«51. 

Aniialt    ?y»trai  of  Public  Instruction,  XV.  344. 

Austria,  if y stem  of  Public  Initruction,  IX.  580. 
EducatioDiil  Stntistics,  IH.  ^^ ;  IV.  ^7 ',  XVL 
5.337,G09;  XVH.  127. 

Bailea.  System  of  Public  Inttraetioo ;  Primary,  X. 
SOI.  Secondary,  XL  233.  Seminary  for  Orphana 
at  BeujSen.  in.  3ti3u 

Bavaria,  i^yttein  of  Public  Instruction,  VL  373, 571 ; 
VTTT  4yi.    Educational  SutisUcs,  L  6(25. 

Balfium.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  viii   581. 

Bmnswick.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  XV.  447. 

Ctffa^f  History  and  System  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Upper  Canada,  by  J.  G.  Hodgins,  L  1^  Sutistics 
of  Education  in  Upper  Canada,  xiii,  649.  Edu- 
cational Institutions  in  U.  and  L.  Canada,  H.  7S8. 

Denmark.    System  of  Public  lustructioo,  XIV.  QB5. 

England.  Iliktorical  Sketch  of  Elementary  Instrue- 
tioo.  X.  3^-  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
and  Borough  Road  Schools,  X.  371-459.  National 
Society  for  Promoting  Uie  Education  of  the  Poori 
X  499-574.  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and  Juve- 
nile Society,  IX.  449.  Lord  John  RusaelPs  Scheme 
ef  National  Education,  L  638.  Asbburton  Prises 
for  Teaching  Common  I'hings,  L  <B9;  X.  93.  Miss 
Coutts*  Prizes,  H.  7U8.  Public  Endowed  or  Found- 
ation Schools,  IV.  eW7 ;  VOL  257 ;  XV.  81-117. 
Appropriations  to  Education,  Science,  and  Art,  L 
385;  n.  348;  X.  347. 

France.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  VL  293 ;  TT 
4g|-41<2.    Gnizot's  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
XL  254.  357.    Statistics  of  Education.  IV.  257. 
EtpeiMlitures  for  Public  Instruction,  IL  337,  717. 

Fne  Cities ;  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  L&- 
beck.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  XV.  333. 

Germany.  H  istory  and  Couise  of  Primary  Instruction, 
VrTT  34S-402.  Real  Schools,  V.  689-714.  Edu- 
cational Intelligence.  IIL  273 ;  IV.  245. 

Gieece.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  XIL  571-593. 
Sutistics  o(  Education,  L  688. 

Hanover.    System  of  Public  Instmetion,  IV.  250; 

XV.  415,  75S. 
Hesse  Cassel.    System  of  Public  Instruction.  XV.  431. 
Hesse  Darmstadt    Public  Instruction,  XIV.  409-430. 
Holland.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  IV.  801; 
VTTT   595 :  XIV.  495,  G41-79a    Proposed  Revi». 
km  of  System,  IL  719.    Statistics  of  Public  Schools, 
L  401.    Scheme  of  Christian  Education  adopted  at 
Dort,  1618.  V.  77. 
Honduras.    Condition  of  Education,  IL  230. 
iUia.    ProeresB  of  Education,  11-  727. 
Iidand.    ElemooUry  Kducation.  XL  133-154.    Sys- 
tem of  National  EdncaUon,  IIL  272 ;   IV.  363. 
National  Schools.  TTTT-  145.    Educational  Appro- 
priations. L  390 ;  n.  348, 716.   Endowed  Grammar 
and  Engliah  Seboola,  XV.  721. 
Italy.   Inatitotioaa  for  Public  InsCmotioD,  IL  721. 
flalocy  of  Educatioo,  VEL  4131 


Lippe-Detmold  and  Schaumbiirg  Lippe.  System  of 
Public  Instruction,  XV.  473,  57(). 

Luxemburg  and  Limberg.  System  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, XIV.  »»<V4. 

Mecklenburg.  System  of  Public  Instruction,  XV. 
450.    Ignoraiire  in,  TTT  'J7H. 

Nassau.    System  of  Public  Iiiftrurtion.  II.  444. 

New  South  Wales.     Stntiitics  uf  KAiucaiion.  L  630. 

Norway.    Sjrstem  of  Pulilic  In»truciuiri,  VIH.  '^!05- 

Portugal.    System  of  Public  Inntruplion.  XVlL 

Prussia.  Ili»tory  and  Statutic*  of  Public  Iii»triirtion, 
IV.  345;  VnL  403-4:»4  ;  IX.  5<W.  ExiK-iiditures 
for  Public  Inntruction  in  Priinin  and  France.  IL 
337.  Public  Schools  of  Berlin.  VIIL  440.  Fred- 
eric William  Gymnasium  and  Real  SchiMth  of  Ber- 
lin, V.  600.  Burgher  Srhoul  at  Hnllr.  VIII.  434. 
Hif  her  Burgher  ScIuk.I  of  PotMlnm,  VIIL  437. 

Russia.    National  EUlucoliuii,  TIT.  7:23 

Sardinia.  System  of  Public  Iiistrucliun,  ^ll^  513; 
IV.  37,  470. 

Saxony.  System  of  Public  Iiibtriiction,  V.  3jO.  Sec- 
ondary Instruction,  IV. ''^'*  I  Hurgber  School,  IX. 
201     Early  School  C'wie.  VI.  43J. 

Scotland.  Elementary  F.4liirntioM,  IX.  215.  Paro- 
chial School  System.  H.  "JJJ :  VIL  310. 

Spain.    Public  Instruction,  XVII. 

Sweden.    Public  Instruction.  H.  7J0 ;  XVI.  639. 

Turkey.    System  uf  Education,  H,  7*25. 

Wurtemburg.  Early  ScIkhiI  (\Mle,  VL  426.  System 
of  Public  Instruction.  XVII. 

Unitkd  States.  Official  Kx|io!)itinn  of  Common 
Schools,  n.  *237,  465-561.  Iik'hool  Fiimls  and  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  the  several  Suites,  I.  371,  447. 
Statistics  of  Population,  Area,  and  Education  in 
1850,  L  361.  Statistics  of  Public  Initruction  in 
Cities  and  large  Towns,  I.  4.'>H.  Educational 
Movemento  in  the  several  States,  I.  234.  641 :  TT, 
«57,  452,  754  ;  IV.  ^-24.  Plan  of  Central  Agency 
for  Advancement  of  Education,  by  II.  Barnard,  L 
134.  National  Bureau  of  Iklucation.  XV.  If^ 
Lord  Elgin  on  the  American  School  System,  TTT, 
239.  Education  among  the  Cherokee*,  by  W.  P. 
Ross,  I.  120.  Schools  ns  they  were  Sixty  Years 
ago,  Xm.  123.  7:r7  ;  XVI.  National  Department 
of  Education,  XVIL  4!).  Constitutional  Provisioi^ 
XVn.  81.  Educational  l-«nd  Policy,  XVIL  65. 
Alabama.    School  Statistics,  L  368,  371 ;  IL  464 

Constitutional  Provision,  XVIL 
Arkansas.    Statistics.  I.  36H,  371. 
California.    XVI.  62.').    Statistics,  I.  372 ;  H.  467. 
Connecticut.     History  of  Common   Schools,   by  H 
Barnard,  IV.  rw7 ;  V.  1 14 ;  XHL  725 :  XIV.  244; 
XV.  2:5 ;  XVL  333.     History  of  the  School  Fund, 
VL   367-415.     Henry  Barnard's   labors,  L   669. 
Public  Schools  and  other  Educational   Institutions, 
XL  305.    Free  Academy  and  School   Movements 
in  Norwich,  IL  665 :  UL  101.    Sutistics,  L  372 ; 
n.  400.    Constitutional  Provision,  XVIL 
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Delaware.    BtatUtics.  I.  368,  373 ;  IL  474. 

Florida.    Statistics.  L  3tn,374. 

Georgia.    L  3(k<,  374  ;  H.  477. 

niinoii.    I.  3(W,  375 ;  IL  479. 

Indiana.    I.  3(i8,  375 ;  U.  480. 

Iowa.    L  .308.  374  ;  IL 

Kansas.    XVil. 

Kentucky.    L  308,  377 ;  H.  488. 

Louisiana.    I.  303.  377  :  IL473. 

Maine.    L  368,  378 :  U.  495. 

Maryland.    L  368,  378. 

Massachusetu.  Doctrine  of  Free  Sehoob,  ZV.  15. 
Analysis  of  Horace  Mann*s  Reports,  Y.  ffiS.  School 
Su]ierintendence  ;  Memorial  of-  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  V.  653.  Legal  Recognition  of 
Teaching  as  a  Profession ;  Memorial  of  Worcester 
County  Teachers*  Association,  X.  297.  L  368, 
379 ;  n.  499. 

Michigan.    L  368,  447 ;  IL  510. 

Minnesota.    L  368. 

Mississippi.    I.  368,447. 

Missouri.    I.  368,  44a 

Nebraska.    XVIL 

Nevada.     XYII. 

New  Hampshire.    I.  368,'448 ;  IL  510. 

New  Jersey.    L  368,  449 ;  TL  517. 

New  York.    I.  308.  449 ;  H.  518 

North  Carolina.  L  3Ga  451 ;  U.  527.  Scboob  at 
they  were  in  1794,  XVL  !• 

Ohio.  System  of  Common  Schools,  by  W.T.  Coggt- 
•hall,  VL  81,  533;  I.  368,  45 V.;  H  53L 


Oregon.    L  368  ;  XVIL 

Penosylvaaia.    History  of  Common  Schools,  VL  107, 

555  ;  L  368,  453  ;  n.  541. 
Rhode  Island.   L  368, 454 ;  IL  544.    Labors  of  Henry 

Barnard.  L  733. 
South  Carolina.    L  368,  455;   IL  553.    Marion  on 

Free  Schools  fur.  XVL  119. 
Tennessee.    L  368.  455. 
Texas.    L  368.  445. 
Vermont    L  368,  466. 
Virginia.    L  368,  457 ;  Got.  Wise  on  Edacation,  IL 

557. 
West  Virginia.    XVIL 
Wisconsin.    L  368,  457. 
District  of  Columbia.    XVIL 
Cities.    Statistics  of  Population,  L  479.    Gradation 

of  Schools  for,  XV.  316,  309.    Reports  on.  L  45& 
Boston :  Edward  Everett  and  the  Boston  Schools,  L 

643.    Latin  Grammar  School  of  Boston.  ITTT  539L 

Girls  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  TTTT.  343L 

Dedication  of  the  Everett  School  House,  TT ,  633L 

Report  of  N.  Bishop,  L  458.    School  Houses  in, 

XVL70L 
Chicago  High  School,  by  W.  H.  Wells,  UL  531. 

Retirement  of  Mr.  Wells,  XIV.  811. 
Cincinnati ;  Woodward  High  School,  IV.  530. 
New  York  City.    Public  School  Society,  XV.  489. 
Philadelphia  High  School,  by  J.  S.  Hart,  L  93.    Report 

on  Public  Schools,  L  465. 
Providence :  Report  on,  L  468. 
St.  Louis  System  of  Public  Instruction,  L  348L 
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Anhalt.    Gymnasiums  and  Higher  Schools,  XV.  346. 
Austria.    System  and  Statistics  of  Secondary  Instruo- 

tiou.  IX.  598.    XVI.  4f>5.    XVIL  127. 
Baden.    System  of  Sec.  Instruction,  XL  233-353. 
Bavaria.    Secondary  Schools.  VIII.  491-531. 
Belgium.    Secondary  Schools,  VIIK,  587. 
Brunswick.    Classical  Schools,  XV,  456. 
Canada.    Secondary  Schools.  Tin   649. 
Denmark.    Outii.ie  of  System  and  Statistics,  XTV. 

635. 
England.    Public  or  Foundation  Schools,  VJLLL  257 ; 

XV.  81.    Mr.  Sewall's  School  at  Radleigh,  IV. 

803.    St.  Mary's  College  at  Winchester,  XVL  501. 

St.  Paul's  School  in  London,  XVL  667.    Eton 

College,  XVn. 
France.    Lyceums  and  Secondary  Schools.  VI,  294. 

Statistics  of  Secondary  Education  in  1843,  IX.  40a 

Secondary  Instruction  under  Guizot*s  Ministry,  XL 

357.    Schools  of  Preparation  for  the  Polytechnic 

School,  TTT,  47. 
Free  Cities.    Gymnasiums  and  Secondary  Institutions, 

XV.  339. 
Greece.    Secondary  Schools,  Gymnasioms,  ftc,  XyT, 

581. 
Hanorar.    Real  Schools  and  Girls*  High  School,  IV. 

850.    Secondary  Instruction.  XV.  75^78L 
HesteCanel.    Secondary InrtitoUons, XV. 435. 


Hesse*Darmstadt  Classical.  Real.  Trades,  and  Higher 
Female  School  Systems,  XIV.  419. 

Holland.    Secondary  Schools,  XIV.  654. 

Ireland.  Endowed  Grammar  and  English  Sehoob, 
XV.  721. 

Mecklenburg.    Secondary  Schools,  XV.  465. 

Nassau.    Secondary  Education.  IL  445. 

Norway.  Burgher,  RoaJ,  and  Learned  Schools,  viii- 
301. 

Prussia.  Statistics  of  Secondary  Instruction,  II.  341 ; 
IV.  247.  Higher  Institutions  of  Berlin,  V.  699. 
Secondary  Education,  IX.  569. 

Sardinia.    Secondary  Instruction,  TTT.  518 ;  IV.  37. 

Saxony.  Real  and  Classical  Schools,  V.  354;  IV. 
S51.    Secondary  Education,  IX.  901. 

United  States.  Historical  Development  of  Incorpora- 
ted Academies,  XVI.  403.  Statistics  of  Acade* 
mies,  &c.  in  1850,  I,  368;  Lawrence  Academy, 
Groton,  Mass^  I.  49.  Williston  Seminary,  East- 
hampton,  Mass.,  IL  173.  Norwich  Free  Academy, 
Norwich,  Conn.,  n.  665 ;  IIL  190.  Public  High 
Schoiil  in  Chicago,  IIL  531.  W(M>dward  High 
School  in  Cincinnati,  IV.  530.  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  VL  73.  Philli|)S  Academy,  Exe> 
ter,  N.  H.,  VL  70.  Boston  Latin  School,  YTT.  539. 
Public  Giammax  Seboola  of  Philadelphia,  TTTT 
818. 
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VII.  CIVIVBRSITY  AND  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 


Sifnification  of  the  term  University,  IX.  4SK56.      * 
Uoirenity  Hooun.  viii   313. 

Uoivenity  Studies  and  Teachinj^,  Raumer,  VH.  901. 
Claiaieal  Education.    Eraamus' Views,  IV,  7'J9.    Da- 
vid Cole  upon.  L  67.     Diacusaion  before  the  Amer- 
ican  AaaociaUon,  L  88.    8.  P.  Batet.  XY.  155. 
epeakiny  and  Writing  Latin,  Raumer,  VTT,  471. 
Colkfe  Education  and  Self- Education,  IV.  itfUi. 
Prayers  in  Collesea,  by  F.  D.  Huntington,  IV.  23. 
College  Code  of  Bonor,  by  Horace  Mann,  TTT  65. 
Aathoritiea  upon  the  History  of   Universities,  and 

Academical  Degreea.  H.  747;  VIL  49;  IX.  56. 
Caoada.      University    and    Colleges   of   Upper   and 

Lower  Canada.  IL  728 ;  VIL  188 ;  TTTT,  649. 
England.    Government  Grants  in  1856,  n.  'M9.    Ox- 
ford Com.iiemunitiun,  n.  234.    Ezpeniies  in  Eton 
College  m   1560,  IV.  '-^59.     University  for  Legal 
Education.  L  'W^      Working  Me-i's  College.  L  389. 
Frtoee.    University  and  Colleges,  VL  58*6. 
Genaaoy.    German  Univerxities  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury,  fro-n   Raumer.   V.   535.    l{iit>ry  of  German 
Universities,  from  Raumer,  VL  'J-65 :  VIL  47-162. 
Siodent  Societies  in  German  Universities,  VIL  160. 
Eaays  on  the  Improvement  of  German  Universities, 
irom  Raumer.  VIL  200-251.     Statistics.  L  401. 
Greece.    The  OUio  Uuivereity,  TTT,  501. 
Hullaod.    Cuoditioo  of  the  Universities,  I,  397. 
Iiebnd.    Queen*s  Colleges  and  Univer»il>,  IX.  579. 
Prosaia.   Receipts  and  Expend,  of  Universities,  IL  33B. 
Rusaia.    Uuivenitics,  L  361. 


Sardinia.    University  Education,  IV.  43. 
'Saxony.    University  of  I^iftsic,  V.  -^OS. 
Scotland.     University  of  l-Idinburg.  IV,  H21. 
Wurtemburg.    tJniversity  of  Tiiliingen,  IX.  57. 
United  States.    Characteristics  of  American  Colleges, 

by  C.  C.  Felton,  DL  l-*2. 
Improvements  Practicable  in  American  Colleges,  by 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard.  L  1*5.  ^69. 
Consolidation   and  other  Modiflcotions  of  American 

Colleges,  by  Alonzo  Potter,  L  471. 
An    American    University,   by  B.  .A.  Gould,  IL  265- 

993.    By  A.  D.  Barhe.  L  477.    By  an  Alabamian. 

TTT  913.     Discussion,  L  H6. 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theolog- 
ical Education  at  the  We»t,  L  2115  ;  XV-  261. 
Statistics  of  ^ew  Kn^^lnml  ('<<llopes  in  I8.75-6.  L  405. 
Harvard  Univcmty.     Hiiitory,  IX.  I'-^*^-    Grants   and 

Donntions  to   IX.  139-105.     Prjijress   under    Pre*. 

Felton,  X.  29.1.     Museum  <»r  Zoology.  IX.  613. 
Vale  C.)re(:e.    His-tory.  V.  541-.V.6.     Elilm  Yale,  V. 

715.    List  of  I)erca.«o<l   lU'nef«cl<.r«,  X.  6J>3.     De 

partment  of  Philooophy  niid   the   .Arts.  L  459.     In 

fluence  of,  by  F.  .A.  P.  Bornord,  V.  '23;    by  W. 

B.  Sprague,  X.  6(«1. 
Illinois  College.     History.  L  225. 
Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  TTT,  217. 
Cumberland  University,  Tennessee;  History,  IV.  'W. 
University  Convocation  of  New  York.  XV.  502. 
St.   John's   College,    Mnrylotnl.   Chnrter.  XVI.  549. 

Report  on  Reorganizutiun,  XVI.  539. 


Till.    SCHOOLS  OF  8CIE.\*CB  A!VD  ARTS:  MCSRl  .MS,  dkC. 


Democratic  Tendencies  of  Science,  D.  Olmsted,  L  164. 

Progress  of  Science  in  the  Unite<I  States,  L  ^L 

Setence  and  Scientific  Schools,  by  J.  D.  Dana,  IL  349. 

Schools  of  Science  and  .Art.  X.  210. 

Physical  Science.     By  H.  J.  Anderson,  L  515-532. 

Scientific  Sclioob  in  Europe,  by  D.  C  Gilman,  I,  315. 

Department  of  Science  and  Art.  Eng.,  n.  233,  715. 

Higher  Special  Schi.o's  of  Science  and  Literature  in 
France,  by  D.  C.  Gilman.  IL  93. 

Special  Instruction  in  Science  and  Art  in  France, 
IX.  405.  

Polytechnic  Schcwis.  .At  Paris.  VIIL  G61  ;  TTT, 
51-130.  Le  Yerrier's  Report  upon  Mathematical 
Biady  preperatory  to  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
Paris.  L  533-5.)0;  IL  177-192.  Conditions  for 
Admission.  TTTT  678.  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Vienna.  VTTT  670.  Polytechnic  School  at  Cnrls- 
mhe.  XI-  909.  Polytechnic  Scho-.l  at  Ziirich,  XI. 
2i&    Polytechnic  Schools  of  Bavaria,  VIIL  510. 

Russia.    Schools  of  Special  Instruction.  L  382. 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  L  216. 
Beieotifie  Department  in  Yale  College,  L  359. 
Cooper  Scientific  Union,  New  York,  L  ^2:  IV-  526. 
lodortrial  School  at  Chemnitz,  IIL  252 ;  IV.  796. 
8d»ol  of  Miiwi  at  Freyborg .  Saxony,  IX.  107. 


Drawing;  Report  of  a  French  (\>mmission,  H.  419. 

Art  Education,  by  Mi^i  M.  A.  Dwight,  IL  409-587  ; 
TTT,  407  ;  rV.  lyi :  V.  -^O^. 

On  a  Colle<re  of  Architecture,  by  D.  B.  Reid,  IL  629. 

Dudley  Ubscrvotory,  II,  593.  Uses  of  Astronomy, 
by  E.  Everett.  H.  6«5-li*2H. 

United  States  Coa*t  Survey.  L  103. 

Geologicol  Hall  and  Agricultural  Rooms  of  New 
York,  rV.  785. 

British  Museum,  viii-  314.  British  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  VL  '<!39.  .Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoiilogy  at  llnrvnrd,  IX  613.  I'Ulurntiimnl 
Uses  of  Museums,  by  Prof  K.  Forbe«i,  LV.  785. 

Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  nt  llolieiiheim, 
VTTT-  564.     At  Thorand.  Saxony,  IV.  797. 

Agricultural  E<lucatiun  in  France,  VIH.  545-563. 
In  Ireland,  VIII.  567-5H0. 

Plan  of  Agricultural  i^chmil,  by  J.  A.  Porter.  I.  329. 

Hartlib*s  Plan  of  a  College  of  HiKbandry,  XI.  101. 

Mechanics*  Institutes  in  Englund.  L  3f^;  11.  712. 

Plan  of  a  Trnde  School,  by  Sir  \V.  Pelty,  1647.  XL  199. 

Industnal  Training  of  Poor.  X.  ^l-  Industrial  Schools 
in  England,  L  653.  Ireland.  L  545.  Belgium.  I. 
384  ;  VnL  588.  Bavaria,  VIIL  510.  Nasunn.  H. 
446.    Saxony,  IV,  252, 798.  Wurtemburg.  IV.  799. 
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IX.   MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  EDUCATION. 


Phytical  and  Military  Exercise*  in  Publio  Schools  a 
National  Necessity,  by  E.  Ij.  Molioeus.  ITT,  513. 

Military  Schoolit  and  Education  m  England,  IV.  M)8; 
XIV.  5-23.  France,  I,  6-2«;  TTT,  7-274.  Hol- 
land. XIV.  341.  Prussia,  YTT  375-399;  VIIL 
437.  KuH»ia.  I.  3H3:  XTV.  503.  Switserlund, 
TTTT.  68!>-710.  Sardinia.  TTTT,  455.  Austria, 
TTTT  4IW-446.  711.     Persia,  H.  787. 

Uniteil  States;  Military  Academy  at  Wert  Point, 
17-48.    Regulations  for  Admission, 


■«o9.  Report  of  Visitors,  1863.  TTTT,  661 ;  XV, 
51.  On  the  Conditions  fur  Admission,  by  H.  Bar- 
nard, XIV.  IU3-]'/7.  Military  Academy  at  Nor- 
wich, Vt.,  xiii,  65.  Easlesuoiid  Military  Acad- 
emy, at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  TTTT,  471. 

Naval  and  Navigation  Schools  in  England,  XIV. 
647;  XV,  65. 

French  Naval  School  at  Brest,  TTT,  963. 

United  Slates  Naval  Academy;  Report  of  Vishon, 
1H64,  XV.  17-50. 


X.    PREVBNTIVB  AND  REFORMATORY  EDrCATION. 


Education  a  Preventive  of  Misery  and  Crime,  by  E. 
C.  Tainsch,  XI.  T7. 

Crimes  of  Children  and  their  Preventinn.  I,  345. 

Publications  on  Reformatory  Education,  ftl,  813. 

Family  Training  nnd  Ajrricultural  Labor  in  Reforma- 
tory Education,  I,  609-634. 

Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Education  in  G.  Brit..  VL  311. 

Preventive  and  Reformatory  Education,  IIJ,  561-818. 

*  Reform  Schools  in  En;;lnnd,  TTT,  753.  In  Ireland, 
TTT  H07.  In  Scotland.  HI.  HOI.  In  France.  HI, 
653.  In  H.illniul.  m.  619.  In  Italy,  in.  MO. 
In  Switzerland,  m.  ^91. 

Reformatory  I<lstablishment  of  DusMlthal  Abbey, 
Prussia,  n.  '<231. 

Prison  for  Juvenile  Criminals,  Isle  of  Wight,  TTT,  10. 

Wichem  and  the  Rauhe  Haus,  IIL  5,  10.  603 ;  IV. 

Xi.    EDUCATION  FOR  DEAF- 

Statistics  of  the  Deaf.    Dumb,   Blind,  Insane,  and 

Idiotic  in  the  V.  S.  in  1850. 1.  r»50. 
Statistics  of  tlif>    I)raf  and   Dumb  Institationt  in  the 

United  Sta'trs.  I.  444. 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Damb.  I«  440. 
N.  V.  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  m,  347. 
Institutions  and   Instruction  for  tb«  Blind,  by  L.  P. 

Brockett,  IV.  127. 
Valentine  Ilaiiy  and  the  Instmetioo  of  the  Blind,  TTT, 

177;  IV,  130. 


Agricultural  Reform  Schools  in  Belgium  and  Franet, 

TTT  631-736. 
Agricultural  Colonies  of  France,  particularly  Mettray, 

L  609 ;   m  653. 
Reformatory  Education  in  the  United  States,  TV.  824; 

Statistics  uf  Slate  and  City  Reform  Schools  in  the 

United  Stote*,  HI.  ^11 ;  VIIL  339. 
State  Industrial  School  for  (iirls,  at  Lancaster,  Mem., 

IV.  359;  XVL652. 
MtMle    of    Improving    Factory    Population,    viii, 

305. 
Special  Training  of  Women  for  Social  Employments, 

m.  485. 
International  Philanthropic  Congress  at  Brussels,  H, 

236;  m.  231. 
IndiiMrinl  Training  of  the  Poor.  1. 384, 635 :  TT.  446 ! 

m.  585;  rV,  253,798;  X.^L 

MUTES,  BLI.\D  AND  IDIOTS. 

Account  of  Laura  Rri.lgman.  by  S.  (i.  Howe.  IV.  383. 
Idiots  and   Institutions  for  their  Training,  by  L.  P. 

Brockett.  I,  593. 
Origin  of  Treatment  and  Training  of  Idiots,  by  E. 

Scguin.  n.  145. 
New  Vork  .Asylum  for  Imbeciles  at  Syracuw.  IV,  416. 
Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Providence,  R.  L, 

in.  309. 
Insanity  ns  the  Resnlt  of  Misdirected  Education,  by 

E.  Jarvis,  IV.  501. 


Xn.    MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION;  DE.NOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLa 


Thoughto  on  Religion  and  Public  Schools,  by  George 

Burgees,  n.  «'>63. 
Christianity  in  Education,  from  Raumer,  Vlil,  216. 
Reiioious  Instruction,  from  Raumer,  VTT,  401. 
Religious  and  Moral  Instruction   in  Public  Schools ; 

Discussion  by  the  American  Association,  H,  153. 
Importance  and  MAhods  of  Moral  Training,  by  G.  F. 

Thayer,  m.  "I- 
Best  Methods  of  Moral  Teaching,  by  C.  Brooks,  I,  336. 
Moral  and   Mental  Discipline,   by  Z.  Richards,  I, 

107. 
Formation  of  Moral  Cbancter,  Ike  Main  Ol^jeet  of 

ScbooU,  by  H.  F.  Cowdny,  XVI,  353. 


Moral  F^iiration.  by  W.  Ruswll,  IX,  1^^8 ;  Fellen- 

berg.  m.  595 ;   Kriisi,  V.  193 :   l^lor,  XVL  48 ; 

Locke.  XL  473  ;  TTTT.  .548 ;  Spencer,  XI.  496. 
Aphorisms  on  Religious  and  Moral  Traini^ig,  X.  166; 

xn.  407. 
Prayers  in  CoUpges,  by  F.  D.  Huntington.  IV.  23. 
Catholic  Educational  Establishments  in  the  United 

States,  n.  435. 
The  Ilieronymians;  from  Raumer,  IV.  622. 
Jesuits    and  their  Schools,  XIV,   45.5-482.     Prom 

Raumer.  V.  213 ;  VI  615. 
Tbe   Christian   Brotben,   (Freres  Chretiens,)   TTT, 

437. 
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XIII.    EDUCATIO:V  A!fD  SCHOOLS  FOR  FEMALES. 

Aphoriunt    a|?on     Femnle    Educatiun,    TTTT,    232.  GirU  in  Ihe  Public  Schools  of  Botton,  JUii.  343.  . 

Virwi  of  German  AuUiorttiet,  TTTT,  4»5.  Feroal«  Colleget  in  the  State  uf  Ohio.  TTTT  267. 

8l  Jerume— Letter  to  Laeta  ou  th«  Education  of  her  New  York  Grammar  School  ft»r  Girla.  I,  4U8.    Packer 

Daughter.  Y.  593.  Colleginte  Inatitute  for  (;irlt,  I.  579.     Yuun^  Ladies* 

E  Ererttt,  Female  Education,  Et,  605;  TTT.  721.  Hifh  Sch»M.l.  Proviilence.  R.  I.,  V.  H-    Troy  Fe- 

EduratiunofGirh.  fnim  Raumer.  X.  927,  613.  male  Seminary,  VI.    H5.     Mt.   liotyoke  Female 

Hratal  Education  o^  VVonten.  by  C.  McKeen.  L  567.  Seminary,  X.  670.     Uiiiley's  Young  Indies'  lii|h 

Training  of  Women  for  S«>cial  Employmento.  TTT,  4HS-  Schoiil.  Boston.  YTT,  435.    Ohio  Female  College, 

Sutereofn.anty— Mrs.  Jaine«>n.  ni.405.  College    Hill,   TTTT     ai3.      GirU'    High    School, 

Female  Aduit  Education  in  Jreloiui,  I,  634.  CharlesUm.  S.  C,  TTTT  621).    Vaswir  College,  XL 

ScJiwul  for  Girb  in  Paris,  L  3M.  55.    XVIL 

'  XIV.   PHYSICAL  EOrCATIOX. 

Apbomma  and  Suggestions  upon  Physical  Training,  Piijsical  and  Military  Exertises  in  PchooU  a  National 

VnL  75.  Necesfcity,  by  E.  L.  Molincux.  XL  513. 

Pliy^ical   Education  ;    by   Raumer.  VIIL   185.    By  Plays.  Pa»time»,  and  Holidays  of  Children,  by  Horace 

Locke,  XL  4tii2.    By  Lalor,  XVL  34.    By  Spen-  Bushnell.  TTTT  93. 

eer.  XL  -^t^  Progressive  Development  of  Physical  Culture  in  the 

Bcaikh  of  Teachers,  by  Miss  C.  E  Befcher,  IL  3W.  L'niled  Suites,  XV.  '-231 

Physical  Exercises,  by  S.  VV.  Masoo,  HV.  61.  Military   Gymnastic  School    at  Vincennct,  France, 

New  Gymnastics,  by  Dio  Lewis,  XI.  531 ;  TTT.  ©M.  TTT.  2€5. 

XV.    SIPPLEME^TARY,  SELF  AKD  HOME  BDICATIOIV. 

Hints  on  Reading;  Selections  from  Authors,  by  T.  II.  Lyceums.  Mechanics*  Institutes  and  Libraries  in  Eng- 

Vail,  IL  215.  land,  L  3^8;  H.  712 ;  HI.  241-272. 
Advice  to  Students  and  Young  Men  on  Education,  Statistics  of  Libraries  in  Kuro|)o.  I.  370 ;  II,  814.    In 
Studies,  and  Conduct,  XV.  377 ;    XVL  187,  S16,  the  United  States  in  1H50. 1.  'MVX 
223.  Libraries  for  Teachers  in  France.  TTTT.  293.    Eeon- 
Pestaloz^^-AddrcM  on  Christmas  Eye.VTT,  701.    On  omic  [.ibrary,  Enf^land,  m.  '^1- 
New    Year's,  VTT,    712.     Paternal    Instructions,  Astor  Librory.  L  ^^-    Boston  Public   Library,  IL 
VIL722.  203;    VIL  252.     Baltimore   Public   Library,  TTT, 
Home  Education ;  Labors  of  Rev.  W.  Barton.  IL  333.  226.     Worcester  Free  Public  Library,  XIIL  ^06. 
Coll<^  atul  Self-education,  by  O.  Masson,  IV.  SG2.  Providence  Atheneum,  TTT,   3U8.    Lawrence  Li- 
Lowell  Leriun*,  V.  4W.  brary  for  Factory  Operatives.  L  W9. 
Mecbariirs*  Institutes.  vii)[,  250.  Management  of  Libraries— Edward's  Library  Manual, 
Origtn  of  Lvreonw.  VIIL  249.    The  American  Ly-  n.  210. 
ceom,  XIV.  535-5D8.                                                  ~  Books  of  Reference,  VIIL  315. 

XVI.    EDCJCATIOIVAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Assoeiatifin  for  Educational  Porpoees,  by  H.  Barnard,  Anwrican  Sunday  School  Union,  XV.  705 

XIV.  3CG;  XV,  ^19.  American  Women's  Educational  Asso.,  XV,  273. 
Aoierican  AttkOciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Edu-  Baltimore  County  and  City  Association,  XVL  377. 

cation,  L  3-136,  234 ;  XV.  267.  Board  of  National  Popular  Education,  XV.  271. 

American  Assiiciatioa  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci-  Boston  Associated  Instructors  of  Youth,  XV.  5S7. 

•nee,  TTT,  147.  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  X.  371-459. 

American   Association  for  the  Supply  of  Teachers,  College  Delegates  (New  England)  Association,  XTIL 

XV.  237.  Guild  of  Schoolmasters,  XV.  337. 

American  Common  School  Society,  XV,  247.  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and  Juvenile  Society,  TT[^ 

American  Education  Society.  XIV.  367.  449-486.                                   • 

American  Institute  of  Instruction,  IL  19,934.    Index  Literary  and  Soientifie  Convention;  New  York,  18S0, 

to  Lecturers  and  Subjects,  IL  241.    Memorial  on  XV,  221. 

Slate  School  Superintendence,  V.  6S3.    Biographi-  National  Associations,  XV.  237,  823. 

cal  Sketches  of  Presidents,  XY,  311.  National   Association   (England)    for  Promotion  of 

Aaieriran  Lyceum,  XTV.  335.  Social  Science,  IV,  S1& 

American  School  Society,  XV.  118.  National  Convention  and  AseoeiatioD  of  Superintend- 

Social  Boieac*  AmoeialiM,  X?L  39L  mu  of  Bokools,  XVL  369. 
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National  Organization  of  Teacher*,  by  W.  Rnawll, 

XIV.  7. 

National  Teachen'  Anociation ;  Proceeding*,  XIV. 
5-92,  593.  Its  Nature  and  Objects,  by  J.  D.  Phil- 
brick,  XIV.  49. 

National  Society  (England)  for  Promoting  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Poor,  X.  499-474. 

National  Society  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Arts, 

XV.  61. 

New  York  (City)  Society  of  Teachers,  XIV.  807; 
XV.  491.    Teachers*  Associations,  XV.  495. 

New  York  University  Convocation,  XV.  502. 

North -Western  Educational  Society,  XV.  275. 

Public  School  Society  of  New  York,  XV.  489. 

Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  XV« 
339. 

Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Labor  in  Literary  In- 
stitutions, XV.  231. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theolog- 
ical Education  at  the  West,  I.  235;  XV.  261. 

State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents ;  New 
York.  XV.  505. 

Tkacbkrs*  Associationi  in  France,  xiii,  293. 

General  Assembly  of  German  Teachers,  IV.  258. 

United  Association  of  Schoolmasters,  Eng.,  TTT,  262. 


Teachers*  'Conferences  and  other  Modes  of  Profee- 
sionol Improvement,  i^iii-  273. 

Western  Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Professional 
Teachers,  XIV.  739. 

Middlesex  County  (Conn.)  School  Association,  XIV, 
397:  XV. 

State  Teachers'  Associations,  Educational  Societies 
and  Conventions— Alabama,  XVL  375.  Arkansas, 
XVL  381.  California,  XVL  785.  Connecticut, 
XV,  393.  Delaware,  XVL  369.  Florida,  XVL 
381.  Georgia,  XVL  358.  Illinois,  XVL  149. 
Indiana,  XVI,  765.  Iowa,  XVL  745.  Kansas, 
XVL  385.  Kentucky,  XVL  352.  Louisiana, 
XVL  382.  Maine,  XVL  777.  Mar>land,  XVL 
377.  Massachuytts,  XV.  507.  Michigan,  XV. 
633.  Minnesota,  XVII.  Mississippi,  XVL  381. 
Missouri,  XVL  365.  New  Hampshire,  XVL  751. 
New  Jersey,  XVL  729.  New  York.  XVL  349, 
477.  North  Carolina,  XVL  361.  Ohio,  VL  532. 
Oregon,  XVL  383.  Pennsylvania,  XV.  647. 
Rhode  Island.  XIV.  559.  South  Carolina,  XVL 
364.  Tennessee,  XVL  357.  Texas,  XVL  373. 
Vermont,  XV.  617.  Virginia,  XVI.  172.  Wis- 
consin, XIV.  583 ;  XVn.  District  of  Colombia, 
XVL  380.    West  Virginia,  XVL  383. 


XVII.   PHILOLOGY  AKD  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Philological  Contributions,  by  J.  W.  Gibbs,  XL  196; 

m.  101-124. 
English  Language  in  Society  and  the  School,  by  M. 

H.  Buckham,  XIV.  343. 
Study  of  the   Anglo-Saxon,  or  the  Relation  of  the 

English  to  other  Languages,  by  J.  S.  Hart,  L  33. 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  ;    Requirement* 

in  a  Lexicographer,  by  Isaiah  Dole,  m.  161. 
Modern  Greek  Language,  by  S.  G.  Howe,  XL  193. 
Latin  Language,  from  Rauroer,  YJLL,  471. 
Eariy  Illustrated  School  Books,  YTTT.  205.    Primers 

and  Hornbooks.  VIII.   310.     ABC  Books  and 

Primer*,  XII,  593. 


Books  of  Reference.  VIII  315. 

American  Text  Books— Catalogue  of  Author*  and 

Books,  XTTI.  209,  401,  626;  XIV.  601, 751 ;  XV. 

539. 
Educational  Literature— Book  Notices,  L.415;  IL 

256,737,739;    IV.  261.  272,  831  ;    V,  318;    DL 

351;  XI.  319;  Xm.  223,652;  XIV.  400. 
Statistics   of   Newspapers   and   Periodicals    in   the 

United  SUtes  in  1850,  L  651. 
Educational   Periodicals   of  America.  L  413,  656. 

Complete  List,  XV.  383. 
English  Educational  Journals,  L  414.     French,  L 

413.    German,  I,  413.    Italian,  IV,  802. 


XVIII.    SCHOOL  ARCHITBCTURBt 


Defects  in  School  Constructions,  TT,  487. 

Principles  and  Practical  Illustrations  of  School  Archi- 
teetore.  by  Henry  Barnard,  IX.  487 :  X.  695;  XL 
563;  Xn.  701;  TTTT  817;  XIV.  778;  XV. 
782 ;  XVL  701. 

District  Schools,  or  for  Children  of  every  age.  Plan 
by  H.  Mann,  IX.  540 ;  by  G.  B.  Emerson,  542, 
548 ;  by  H.  Barnard,  550,  553,  555 ;  by  R.  S.  Burt, 
556 ;  by  T.  A.  Teft,  559 ;  by  A.  D.  Lord,  562 ;  by 
D.  Leach,  563.       . 

Primary  and  Infant  Schools.  General  Principles,  X. 
605.  Playground  and  Appliances,  X.  607.  School- 
room, by  Wilderspein,  X.  699 ;  by  Chambers,  702 ; 
by  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  705;  by 
National  Society,  706;  by  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  710 ;  by  Dr.  Dick,  714  ;  by  J.  Ken- 
dall 715 ;  by  J.  W.  Infimham,  for  Boeton  Primary 


Schools,  718 :  by  J.  D.  Philbrick,  740 ;  by  New  York 
Public  School  Society,  750 ;  in  Providence,  TT, 
583. 

Baltimore  Female  High  School,  V.  198 ;  Cincinnati 
Hughes  High  School,  yiTT,  623;  Boston  Latin 
School,  yn  551 ;  Wood  word  High  School,  IV. 
532 ;  Chicago  High  School,  HL  537  ;  High  School, 
Hartford,  XL  606;  Public  High  School,  Middle- 
town,  XI.  612 ;  New  York  Free  Academy.  XTV. 
788;  Providence  Public  High  School,  XL  597; 
Norwich  Free  Academy,  H.  696 ;  St.  Louis  Hi|^ 
School.  L  34a 

Seminaries  for  Girls.  Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  L  581 ;  Richmond  Female  College,  L 
831 ;  Public  Grammar  School  for  Girls  in  New 
York,  L  406;  Providence  Young  Ladies*  High 
School,  V.  14 ;  Vaaaar  College,  XVIL 
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Union  mnd  Graded  Schoob — Plant,  Elevations,  &e., 
X.  563-613 :  yn  7U1.  Union  School;  Ann  Ar 
bor,  Mkb..  YIIL  91.  Public  Floatiof  School, 
Baltimore.  V.  'Ml.  Haven  School  Buildiag,  Chi- 
CBfo,  YTTT  610.  Newbeny  Public  School,  Chi- 
cago, VL  ^Ia.  Putnam  Free  School,  Newboryport, 
Maai^  TTTT  616.  Public  Schools  No.  90  and  No. 
33.  New  York  Citj.  VL  AM.  School  Houses  in 
Pfaiiadelpliia,  xiii  eii7.  Graded  School,  Simcoe, 
V.  C^  Yin.  679.  Union  Public  School,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  IV.  7l«.    Norwich  Central  School,  n.  609. 

Grammar  Schoob — Plans.  Lincoln  Grammar  Sclioul, 
Boston.  VL  ilB.  Dwifht  Grammar  School,  Bos- 
ton, IV.  im.  Fifteenth  Ward  (N.  Y.)  Public 
Grammar  School  for  Girls,  L  409-  Central  High 
School,  Philiydelpbia,  L  93 ;  TTTT  83J.  Grammar, 
Provideooe,  XL  5et),  5tf4.  PreacoU  Grammar, 
XVL7H. 

Nocmal  Schools — Phins,  Elevations,  &e.  IlHnois  l^te 
Normal  Scho  .1.  TV,  TiA.  New  Jersey  State  Nor- 
mal School,  nL  3ti0.  MnssachosetU  State  Normal 
School  at  Westfieid,  TTT  653.  New  York  SUte 
Normal  School,  TTTT  530.  Philadelphia  City 
Normal  Schools,  XIV.  737.  Girls'  High  Normal 
School,  Charleston,  S.  C.  TTTT  690.  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  at  Toronto.  U.  C,  TTV  488.  Os- 
wego Training  School,  XVL  913.  New  Britain,  X. 
51.  Briilge water  Normal  School,  XVL  466.  Fra- 
mingham,  XVL  460.    Salem,  XVL  470. 

Public  Library,  Boston,  VII.  959.  Cooper  Scientific 
Union,  N .  Y.,  L  659.  Dudley  Observatory,  Albany, 
L  SH.  Yale  College  in  1764.  V.  799.  Ameriran 
Aiylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb..  Hartford,  Ctt.  L 
440.  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
TTT  346.  New  York  Asylum  for  Imbeciles,  Syra- 
cuse. IV.  4 16.  N.  Y.  State  Geological  Hall.  IV.  781. 
Harvard  Hall,  V.  530.    Yale  College,  1764,  V.  799. 


Apparatus  for  Physical  Exercise.  IX.  530 ;  XL  539; 

TTT  677 ;  for  illustration,  TTV  560. 
Blackboard    and    wall-surface,  IX.  540,  563;    X. 

739.  XVL  575. 
Crayons,  how  made,  XVL  574. 
Dedicatory  Exercises  and  Addresses,  HL  J93 ;   IX. 

633:  Xm.  836;  V.648;  XH.  ti55  ;  XIIL  53-^  ; 

XVI.  453  ;  L  645,  647. 
Drawing-room  and  Desks,  X,  554  ;  XIV.  795 ;  XVL' 

799. 
Furniture  for  Schools.  IX.  551  ;  X.  754  ;  TTT  6H7  ; 

Defective   Construction,  IX.  499,  518  ;    XI.  5^1^  ; 

Chase's  Adjustable  Desk,  TTTT,   65() ;    Mott's  Re- 
volving Seat,  X.  563. 
Library  of  Reference,  I.  739  ;  IX.  545. 
Location  and  Playground,  IX.  499,  503,  507,  510, 

597,M9;  X.731. 
Privies  and  Facilities  for  Cleanliness,  IX.  590,  539 ; 

X.  798;  XL  4507  ;  TTTT  853. 
Warming.  IX.  546.  559 ;  X.  705,  797 ;  XL  584, 508 ; 

TTT  839 ;  XVL  579, 713. 
Ventilation  in  American  Dwellings,  V.  35.    In  School 

Houses,  IX.  563,  547,  568;    X,  794  :    TTTT  619, 

839,858;  XIV.  801  ;  XV.  789;  XVL  716,  797. 
Ornamentation,  X.   731;    Mrs.  Sigourney  on,  739; 

Salem  High  School,  XIV.  804  ;  DL  543. 
Specifications,  Terms  of,  X.  733  ;  TTT  706. 
Seats  and  Desks,  Arrangement  of.  IX.  551 ;  XI.  583; 

XnL  656;  Octagonal  Plan.  XVL  798;  Barnard's 

plan,  with  division,  X.  760,  761. 
Size  of  building,  XVL  716. 
Stand,  movable,  for  blackboard.  XVL  709. 
Furnnces,    XVL    579,  589;     Uul-water    apparatus, 

XVL  713. 
Rules  for  Care  of  School-house,  TTTT  851,  857 ;   for 

use  of  Furuaces,  XV.  803 ;    setting  furnace,  XVI. 

584. 


XIX.    EDUCATIONAL  B.M)OW]IIE.\TS  AND  BENEFACTORS. 


Land  Grants  of  the  Federal  Government  for  Educa- 
tional Porpoaes,  to  1854,  L  909 ;  XVIL  65. 

List  of  Benefactions  to  Harvard  University,  IX.  139. 

Lbt  of  Deceased  Benefiictors  of  Yale  College.  X.  693. 

Boston  Educational  Charities,  VUL  598;  IX.  606. 

Individoal  Benefactors.  Samuel  Appleton.  TJT,  403. 
J.  J.  and  W.  B.  Astor.  L  638.  Joshua  Bates,  VIL 
370.  John  Bromfield.  V.  591.  Nicholas  Brown, 
HL  9S9.  Peter  Cooper,  IV.  536.  Thomas  Dowse, 
nL  984;  IX.  355.  Mrs.  Bland ina  Dudley,  IL 
5113.  Edmund  Dwight,  IV.  5.  Peter  Faneuil.  IX. 
600.    Panl  Famum,  IIL  307.    John  Green,  TTTT, 


606.  John  Harvard,  V.  593.  Edward  Hopkins, 
IV.  668.  John  Hughes,  IV.  590.  William  Law- 
rence, n.  33.  John  Lowell,  V.  497.  Theodore 
Lyman.  X.  5.  James  McGill,  VII.  188.  S.J. 
North.  VL  104.  George  Peabody,  L  937  ;  H.  649 ; 
TTT.  298.  T.  H.  Perkins.  L  551.  Miss  Caroline 
Plummer,  TTTT  73.  John  and  Samuel  Phillips, 
VL  66.  Henry  Todd,  LV.  711.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  VI^  993.  Matthew  Vassar,  XL  53. 
James  Wadsworth.  V.  389.  David  Watkimon,  IV. 
837.  Samuel  Williston,  H.  173.  William  Woo<l- 
ward,  IV.  590.    Elihu  Yale,  V.  715. 


MISCBLLANEOrS. 


The  Gynaeope,  or  Mechanical  Paradox,  n.  93R.  Ex- 
planation of  the  Gyroscope,  by  E.  S.  Snell,  n.  701. 
Treatise  upon  the  Gyroscope,  by  Maj.  J.  G.  Barnard, 
IIL537;IV.599:  V.  909. 

Lowe's  Printing  Press,  IX.  696> 

StcfMaeope.  Educational  UiM  of,  DL  831. 

MoNQm  of  ZoOloor,  IX.  «L 


Indexes.    Vol.  L  n.-xtx. ;   H.  749 ;   HI.  ?!» ;  IV. 

839;  V.  851 ;  VL  317,  693;  VIL  793  ;  VIIL  681 ; 

IX.637;   X.  703;    XL  613 ;   XIL731;    XHL 

865;   XIV.817;   XV.  899;  XVL  791. 

General  Index  to  Vols.  I.  to  V.,  V.  857.    

Oassified  Index  to  Vols.  L  to  XVI..  XVIL   17- 

40. 
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XXL   EDUCATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY  AM)  LIST  OF  PORTRAITS. 


Abbot,  Benjamin.  VI,  80. 
Abbott,  Gorliain  D.,  XVL  600. 
A^ricola,  Rudulph.  IV,  717. 
Adelung.  J.  C,  XL  451. 
Alcott.VV.  A,IV.  6-29. 
Alcott.  A.  B.,  XVL  130. 
Allen,  C.  H..  XIV,  396. 
Allen,  F.  A.,  XV.  681. 
Allen,  W.,  X.  365. 
Alexander,  de  Villa  D^i,  IV.  736. 
Andrews,  I.  \V.,  XVI.  «)5. 
Acquaviva.  Claudius,  XIV«  463. 
Andrews,  L.,  XVI.  604. 
Appleton,  Samuel,  XH,  403. 
Aristotle,  XTV.  131. 
Areyj^Olivcr.  XV.  484. 
Arnold.  Thomas  K.,  IV.  545. 
Astley,  J.,  IV.  H>5. 
Ascham,  Roger,  ifi,  33. 
Aventinus,  TJ,  103. 
Bui  ley,  Ebenezer,  TTT,  439. 
Baker,  W.  M.,  XVL  166. 
Buker,  W.  S.,  X.  5114. 
Baldwin,  Tberon,  XV.  361. 
Barnard,  F.  A.  P..  V.  753. 
Biirnard,  Henry,  L  659, 
Barnard,  John,  L  307. 
Barnes,  D.  II.,  XIV.  513. 
Basul,  Marquise  de,  TTT,  510. 
Basetlow,  T.  B.,  V.  487. 
Basedow,  Emile,  V.  491. 
Bntcman,  Newton,  XVI.  165. 
Bates,  J.,  Vn.  370. 
Bates,  S.  P.,  XV,  682. 
Beck,  T.  Romeyn,  L  654. 
Beecher,  Miss  C.  E ,  XV.  350. 
Benton,  A.  R..  XVL  775. 
Bell,  Andrew,  X.  407. 
Bild.  V.  66. 

Bingham,  Caleb,  V.  333. 
Bishop,  Nathan,  XVL 
Blewett,  B.  T..  XVL  43L 
Bodiker,  J.,  XL  437. 
Boccaccio,  vn.  4S3. 
Boyd,  E.  J.,  XV.  645. 
Braidwood,  J.,  IIL  348. 
Bridgmaii,  Laurn,  IV.  383 
Brainerd.  J.,  XVL  331. 
Borgi,  Jean,  L  dai. 
Bromfield,  Johm  V.  5S1. 
Brooks,  Charles.  L  581. 
Brougham,- Lord,  VL  467. 
Brown,  J.  Horace,  XV.  764. 
Brown,  Nicholas.  TTT.  291. 
Buckingham,  J.  T.,  TTTT.  129. 
Buckley,  J.  W..  XIV,  88. 
Burrowea,  T.  H.,  VL  107,  555. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Burtt  Andrew,  XV.  679. 
Burton,  Warren,  H.  333. 
Busch,  V.  727. 
Butler.  Caleb,  IL  54. 
Butler,  J.  D.,  XVIL 
Butler,  Cyrus,  m.  310. 
Buss,  Johannes.  V.  393. 
Caldwell,  C,  XVI.  109. 
Calhoun,  W.  B.,  XV.  313. 
Cesarius,  J.,  IV.  3  5. 
Carlton,  Oliver.  XV.  523. 
Carter,  James,  V.  337. 
Carter,  J.  G.,  V.  407. 
Cecil,  Sir  W.,  IV.  161. 
Cheever,  £zeki«l,  L  397 ;  XIL  530. 
Cheke,  Sir  John,  IV.  168. 
Chrysoloras,  Emanuel,  VTT,  440. 
Clajus,  Johannes,  XT.  412. 
Claxton,  Timothy,  VIIL  353. 
Clerc,  Laurent,  in.  349. 
Cobura,  C.  R..  XV.  679. 
Coolenius,  C.,IV.  2  5. 
Coffin,  J.  H.,  XVL  784. 
Colbum,  Dana  P.,  XL  289. 
Culburn,  Warren,  n.  294. 
Colet,  John.  VIIL  291 ;  XVL  405. 
Comenius,  V.  25. 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  VTL  445. 
Conover,  A.  M..  XTV.  393. 
Cowley,  A.,  Xn.  <5l. 
Courteilles,  M.  de,  HL  704. 
Corstoo,  William.  X.  363. 
Corte,  P.  A.,  IV.  491. 
Cowdrey,  M.  F.,  XVI.  589. 
Craig,  A.  J.,  XTV.  394. 
Crato.  V. 

Cross,  M.  K.,  XVL  751. 
Cruikshank,  J.,  XV.  485. 
CroseU  Claude,  XIIL  31. 
Curtis,  Joseph.  L  655. 
Curtis,  T.  W.  T.,  XV.  607. 
Dante.  VIL418. 
Davies,  Charles,  XV.  479. 
Davis,  Wm.  Van  L..  XV.  675. 
Day.  J.,  XVL  136. 
Denman,  XV.  395. 
Denzel,  B.  G.,  VIL  315. 
Delillee,  J.,  IQ.  158. 
Dewey,  Chester,  XV.  477. 
Dewitt,  G.  A..  V.  17. 
Diesterweg,  VQ.  312. 
Dick.  Jamek,  L  392. 
Dinter.  VIL  153. 
Donatos,  XVIL 

Dowse,  Thomas,  m.  284 ;  IX.  355. 
Dringenberg,  Louis.  V.  65 
Dudley,  Mrs.  E.,  IL  598. 


Dunnell,  M.  H.,  XVL  783. 
Duncan,  Alexander.  Iii,  311. 
Dwight,  Edmund,  IV.  5. 
Dwight,F.,V.803. 
Dwight,  Theodore.  XTV.  558. 
Dwigbt,  Timothy,  V.  507. 
Eaton.  Theophilus.  L  398 ;  V.  3a 
Ebrardt,  U.,  XL  160. 
Edson,  II.  K.,  XVL  750. 
Edwards,  B.  B  ,  XIV.  381. 
Edwards.  Richard.  XVL  169. 
Elyott,  Sir  Thomns«  XVL  483. 
Emerson,  G.  B.,  V.  417. 
Erasmus,  IV.  729. 
Emesti,  I.  A.,  V.  750. 
Everett,  Edward,  VQ.  3SS. 
Faneuil,  P.,  XL  603. 
Famum,  Paul,  HL  397. 
Famham,  G.  L.,  XV.  483. 
Faville,  O.,  XVL  75a 
Fellenberg,  E.,  HL  591. 
Felton,  C.  C.  X.  265. 
Fenelon,  Xin.477. 
Fisk,  Wilbur,  VL  397. 
Fliedner,  T.,  I. ;  HL  487. 
Ford,  Jonathan.  XIV.  395. 
Froebel,  F.,  IV.  792 
Fowie,  X.  597. 

Franklin,  B.,  L  45;  VIIL  25L 
Fuller,  Thomas,  HL  155. 
Fox,  X.  363. 
Fry,  Elixabeth,  IQ.  508. 
Frangk.  Fabian,  XL  163. 
Franke.  V.,  441. 
Frisch,  J.  L.,  XL  439. 
Gall,  James.  IV. 
Gallaudet,  T.  H.,  L  417. 
Gottsched,  J.  C,  XL  448. 
Galloway,  S.,  XVL  601. 
Geneintz,  Christian,  XL  496. 
George  of  Trebizond,  VIL  44a 
Gesner,  J.  M.,  V.  741. 
Gerard.  IV.  622. 
Goodnow,  I.  T.,  XVL  38a 
Goodrich,  S.  G..  ITTTT,  134. 
Green,  John,  TTTT  60a 
Grant,  Miss,  X.  65a 
Gubert,  John,  XL  42. 
Greene,  S.  S..  XTV.  600. 
Grimm.  J.,  TJ,  454. 
Gregory.  J  M.,  XV, 
Goswin,  IV.  715. 
Griscom,  John,  VIIL  325.  * 
Guarino,  VIL  436. 
Guilford,  Nathan.  VIIL  S8B. 
Goixot,  XL  354. 
Ha«ar.  D.  B.,  XV.  S17. 
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EmMen,  lY.  164. 

Han,S.  R.y.  37X 

VmII  \V.,  XV.  127. 

Halm.  V.  &:.'». 

Hanann,  J.  G..  YL  247. 

Hawock.  J^  XVL  fi03. 

Harnitch,  Wilhelm.  VII,  317. 

Hart,  J.  8.,  V.  91. 

Hanrard.  John.  V.  533. 

Hanrer,  T.  H..  XVL  fiOS. 

Bauberle,  V.  S0». 

Hail  J.  v.,  m.  477. 

Rawler.  G.  XI.  94. 

Baieltin*,  L^  XY.  481. 

Heeker.  V.  895. 

HcdjCn,  Nathan.  XYL  737. 

Hf^of.  Alexander,  IV.  733. 

Henkle.  XVL 

hmder,  VL  19a. 

Hif^Moij,  John,  XIII,  734. 

HfllKotiae.  Jamn,  VL  335. 

Holbr«»k.  J..VIIL  *»:  XIY,  558. 

Hopkins,  Mark.  XL  "^19 

Bw9j,  C.  E.,  VnL  95. 

Bow«-.  S.  G.,  XL  389. 

Boole,  C,  XTT  647. 

Hopkina.  E-,  IV.  G6S. 

Bo<s.  G.  W..  XVL  775. 

Hubbard.  F..  XY. 

Habbard,  R,  V.  316. 

Huntington.  XY.  606. 

Hurty,  J.,  XVL  776. 

kkelsamer  XL  403. 

Irai.  M.  B.,  v.  311. 

John  of  Ravenna.  VIL  435. 

Johnson.  Bamuel.  YTL  461. 

John%in.  WBlt«>r  K..  V.  781. 

Jones,  R.  D^  XY.  4^1. 

Kdlj,  Robert,  L  635 :  X.  313. 

Kempifl,  Thomai  k.  IV.  696. 

Kioffbury,  John.  V.  9. 

Kneeland.  John.  XV.  526. 

Krachenberger,  Y.  79. 

Kriin,  Hermann,  V.  161. 

Kjrie,  John,  the  "Man  of  Rois,* 

IL654. 
Udd.  J.  J..  XIV.  593. 
Lanrarter,  Josefih.  X.  355. 
Lan^.  Rudolph.  IV.  726. 
Lawrence.  Abbot.  L  ^05. 
Leo  X..  Vn.  454. 
Lewis,  ^muel.  V.  727.       • 
Lindsief.  Philip,  VIL  9. 
Locke,  John,  VL  309. 
loflf.  W.  XVL  497. 
Lord,  A.  n.,  XYI.  607. 
Lowell,  John,  v.  427. 
Loyola,  Ifnatiut,  XIY.  455. 
Lvcorinn,  XIY.  611. 
Lymao  Theodore,  X.  5. 
Lyon,  Uuj,  X.  ««• 


Lawrence,  A  mot,  XYIL 
Lawrence,  William.  IL  33. 
May,  Samuel  J.,  XVL  141. 
McDonou|rh,  John.  IL  736. 
McGill,  Jamei.  VIL  It^ 
McJilion,  J.  N..  XVn. 
McKeen,  Joae|>h.  L  655. 
McMynn,  XIY.  391. 
Mann,  Hurace,  V.  611. 
Marki.  D..  V.  M. 
Marvin,  J.  G.,  XVL  696. 
Mason,  Lowell,  IV.  141. 
Mayhew,  Ira,  XV.  <M1. 
Medici,  Lorenzo  di,  VIL  445. 
Mel&ncthon,  Philip,  IV.  741.« 
Mieyllus.  IV.  464. 
Mildmsy,  8ir  W.,IY.  164. 
Mirandola,  Picus  di,  VIL  449. 
Milton,  John.  XIV.  159. 
Morhof,  XL  4.%. 
Morse,  Augustus,  XV.  60R. 
Mowry.  William  A.,  XIV.  592. 
Nagali,  VIL  300. 
Neander^  V.  599. 
Niederer,  VIL  289. 
North.  Edward.  XY.  486. 
North,  8.  J.,  VL  104. 
Northend.  C .  XY.  330. 
Oberlin,  JLVli- 
Oelinger.  XL  406. 
Olivier.  V.  508. 
Olmsted,  Deiiison,  Y.  367. 
Orbilius.  HL  157. 
Orcutt,  XY.  630. 
Overberg,  TTTT,  365. 
Page.  D.  P.,  v.  PH. 
Parish.  A..  XY.  533. 
Partridge,  A..  XTTT,  49,  683. 
Peabody,  George.  L  338 :  XYIL 
Peabody,  B.  H.,  XIY.  395. 
Pease,  Calvin.  XV.  6.11. 
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NATIONAL  SERIES. 


A  National  Srribs  of  the  American  Journal  or  Education  is  announe* 
ed  in  adTance  of  the  completion  of  the  New  Series  on  the  plan  set  forth 
m  the  Prefiuse  to  the  first  Tolume  in  1862,  in  consequence  of  the  editor's 
appointment  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  office  of  Com* 
missioner  of  Education,  created  by  the  Act  of  March  2,  1867,  *to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Education.'  The  creation  of  this  office  is  the 
realization,  in  a  most  unexpected  way,  of  his  own  *  Plan  of  a  Central 
Agency  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  in  the  United  States,'  first 
projected  in  rude  outline  in  a  statement  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  President  at  Washington  in  1838,  and  again  in  1839,  in  con* 
nection  with  the  objects  and  schedules  of  the  national  census  of  1840  (by 
which,  for  the  first  time,  any  official  atatistics  of  schools  and  school 
attendance  for  the  entire  country  was  obtained) ;  and  more  fully  devel* 
oped  in  his  communication  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance* 
ment  of  Education,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
in  Dec.,  1854.  In  the  annual  and  special  reports  of  this  new  Depart* 
ment,  much  of  the  information  which  it  was  in  the  plan  of  the  New 
Series  to  collect  and  disseminate,  will  be  given  to  the  public  with  a  full- 
ness and  thoroughness  not  possible  without  official  position  and  much 
clerical  help.  These  reports,  so  far  as  they  are  of  a  general  and  perma* 
Dent  character,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  undersigned  to  have  embodied 
in  this  National  Series,  together  with  such  discussions  of  educational 
topics  as  may  not  be  covered  by  official  documents.  The  immediate 
management  and  all  pecuniary  profits,  if  any  of  that  as  yet  unknown 
*  quantity,  will  belong  to  the  individual,  or  association,  which  may  be  found 
willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  publication.  The  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  Department  to  advance  an  interest,  so  delicate,  so  ex- 
tensive, and  so  important,  as  the  Education  of  the  People,  without 
authority  to  originate  or  administer  any  system,  institution  or  agency, 
by  which  the  education  of  a  single  person  is  secured,  and  with  means 
and  clerical  force  so  utterly  inadequate  to  even  inaugurate  an  efficient 
system  of  inquiry  and  dissemination — will  engross  all  the  energy  and 
time  of  the  Commissioner.  If  he  had  not  great  reliance  on  his  material 
already  collected,  and  on  the  means  and  methods  of  dissemination  al- 
ready tried,  he  should  at  once  retire  from  the  position  and  continue  his 

labors  in  his  old  unofficial  and  unpaid  way. 

Henrt  Barnard. 
Annapolis,  Mardv^  1867. 
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To  Subscribers  to  the  American  Journal  of  Education  for  1867 :    • 

The  constant  pressure  of  engagements  connected  with  his  withdrawal  from 
the  presidency  of  St  John's  College,  and  with  the  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  together  with  a  reluctance  to  announce  the  suspension  or 
abandonment  of  the  publication  of  a  periodical  whose  whole  aim  and  scope 
were  in  harmony  with  his  present  plan  of  operations  as  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, and  at  the  same  time  his  conscious  inability,  in  addition  to  his  new 
labors,  without  essential  help  both  in  the  business  and  editorial  work,  to  comply 
with  the  urgent  requests  of  many  old  subscribers  to  continue  the  publication 
until  the  whole  field  of  systems,  institutions,  and  methods  had  been  thoroughly 
surveyed,  as  was  originally  contemplated,  have,  up  to  this  time,  prevented  the 
undersigned  both  from  issuing  the  numbers  for  March  and  June,  and  from  mak- 
ing any  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  failure,  or  of  his  intentions  for  the 
future.  He  is  now  able  to  say  that  under  the  special  management  of  Professor 
D.  N.  Camp,  as  proprietor  and  publisher,  and  the  general  direction  of  its  former 
editor,  assisted  by  a  largo  number  of  prominent  teachers  and  educators  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  the  publication  of  the  Journal  will  be  continued  on 

such  terms  as  will  be  announced  by  him. 

HENRY  BARNARD,    i 
WASHiyoTON,  Jvme  8,  1867.       ^ 

NATIONAL  SERIES,  1867-8. 

The  undersigned  will  commence  in  September,  1867,  the  publication  of  a  new 
series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  edited  by  Hbnrt  Barnard, 
LL.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  be  issued  quarterly,  the  four  numbers 
to  comprise  (with  the  Circulars  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  containing 
Educational  Intelligence,  the  contents  of  which  will  be  included  in  the  Index) 
a  volume  of  800  pages,  with  four  portraits  fh)m  engravings  on  steel,  and  numer- 
ous illustrations  of  School  Architecture. 

Terms:  For  a  single  copy,  one  year,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  National  Series. $4  00 

For  i.  single  number 1  26 

^^gr  All  communications  relating  to  the  National  Series  of  the  Journal  may 
be  addressed  to 

The  American  Journal  op  Education,  Hartford^  C<mn,y 

Or  to  David  N.  Camp,  New  Brikiin^  ConiL 

[Before  the  close  of  the  year,  Prof.  Camp  felt  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  the  management  of  the  Journal,  and  on  the  completion 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  National  Series,  the  editor  announced  to 
the  subscribers  that  the  publication  would  be  continued  from  year 
to  year  by  embodying  the  official  documents  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  and  until  he  should  announce  some  other  arrange- 
ment. In  the  meantime,  he  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  pre- 
senting to  the  subscribers  for  the  year  1869,  a  copy  of  the  American 
Year  Book,  which  would  contain  the  statistics  of  schools  of  different 
grades,  and  of  charitable  institutions  of  the  different  States,  and  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  area,  population,  government,  religion, 
industries,  and  resources  of  the  different  countries  in  the  World.] 
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BOOKS  rOB  PABENTB^  TKA0HBB8,  80H00L  0FFICEB8,  AND  8TUDBNT8. 


NaTIOH AL  PCDAOOeT  AKD  LllRART  Of  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION  : 

1.  9Tri>iB8  AKD  Conduct  :  LeUen,  EiMyt,  and  Buf  gntiona  on  the  Relatire  Valoe  of  Btodiet, 

Books  and  the  bert  Method*  of  Beading,  Mannera  and  the  Art  of  Conversation,  the  Acquisi' 

tioo  and  True  Uses  of  Wealth,  and  the  Conduct  of  Life  generally.    564  pages.    f3.50.    ]87Sw 

The  best  evideooa  of  the  intrinsic  Talue  of  these  Letters,  Suggestions,  and  Essars,  is  in 
the  names  of  their  authors — Addison,  Aiken,  Bacon,  Barrow,  BcKlieigh,  Brougham,  Burleigh, 
Bulwer,  Bums.  Carlyle,  Channing,  Chatham,  Chesterfield,  Collincwood,  De  Quiiicey,  Dupanloup, 
Everett,  Faraday,  rranklin,  Froode,  Gladstone,  Grimke,  Hall,  Hamilton,  HencheC  Humboldt, 
Boxley,  Jameson,  Jerome,  Locke,  Lowe,  Maeaolay,  Mackintosh,  Mill,  Milton,  More,  Niebuhr, 
Newman,  Pitt,  Pope,  Potter,  Raumer,  Sidney,  Soutbey,  Booth,  Swift,  Taylor,  Temple,  Tyndal, 
Whately,  Wordsworth,  and  others. 

S.  PmiMART  School!  and  Elkmbntart  Instruction  :  Object  Teaching  and  Oral  Lessons 
oo  Social  Science  and  Common  Things,  with  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Elementary  Instruction 
in  the  Primary,  Model,  and  Training  Schools  of  Great  Britain.    Revised  Edition.'-'-m  pp.  93.00. 

Ashburton,  Barnard  (Sketch  of  Systems  of  Public  Elementary  Schools  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Irelaod),  Bell,  Brou^wm,  Currie,  Dunn,  Ellis,  Hay,  Keenan,  Knight,  Lancaster,  Macaulay, 
Mayo,  Morrison,  Roes,  Shields,  Stow,  SolHvRn,  Tainsh,  Wilderspin,  Young. 

3.  Enolisb  Pbdagoot— Old  and  New  :  or,  Treatises  nnd  ThoughU  on  Education,  the  School, 
and  the  Teacher.    Firtt  Serus.    480  pages.    Second  Series.    6(J6  pages.    $3.50  each.    187ft. 

FSrst  Series. — Asrbam,  Bacon,  Cowley,  Cowper,  Crabbe,  Coleridge,  Fuller,  Gray,  Hartlib,  Hood, 
Locke,  Milton,  Petty,  Shenstooe,  Spencer,  Whately,  Wottoo. 

Seesmd  Series.-^AmoM^  Brinsly,  Calderwood,  Colet,  Collis,  Coote,  Defoe,  Donaldson,  DuiT, 
Elyot,  Evelyn,  Goldsmith,  Hoole,  Johnson,  Jolly,  Lyttleton,  Macaulay,  Mulcaster,  Parker,  Parr 
Payne,  Pope,  Quick,  Smith.  Sooth,  Soutbey,  Steele,  Strype,  Todhonter,  Wase,  Webster,  Wolsey. 

4.  American  Pkdagoot  :  Contributions  to  the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Education,  by 
Bamafd,  Bnifeas,  Boshnell,  Channing,  Cowdory,  Dickinson,  Doane,  Everett,  Faircbild,  Hart, 
Hopkins,  Huntington,  Mann,  Page,  Philbrick,  Pierce,  Potter,  Sheldon,  Wayland,  and  Wilbur, 
First  8BRIK8.    Revised  Ed.    576  pages.    $3.50. 

5w  Gbrman  Pbdagogt  :  Views  of  German  Educators  and  Teachers  on  the  Principles  of  Educa- 
tioa,  and  Methods  of  Instructioo  for  Schools  of  different  Grades.  Revised  Editisn.  040 
pagaa.  (3.50.  1970b  Abbenrode,  Beoneke,  Diesterweg,  Fichte,  Frobel,  Goethe,  Graser,  Hentschel 
Heoconp,  Herbart,  Hentz,  Jacobs,  Meierotlo,  Raumer,  Riecke,  Rosenkranz,  Ruthardt,  Wichem. 

ft.  Pb8Talozzi  and  Swiss  Pbdagogv  :  Memoir,  and  Edooational  Principles,  Methods,  and 
Influence  of  John  Henry  Pestaioxai,  and  Biograpical  Sketches  of  several  of  his  Assistants  and 
Dkciples :  together  with  Selections  from  his  Publications,  and  accounts  of  Schools  and  Teachera 
ia  Switaeriand.    Revised  EdMem.    056  pages.  $3.50. 

7.  German  Tbacmbr8  and  Educational  BEroRMERs  :  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Teachers  and 
BdiMRton  with  eootribotions  to  the  History  of  Education  in  Germany.    1870.   586  pages.    $3.50. 

Early  Christian  Teaeiiers,  Basedow,  Comenins,  Erasmus,  Franke,  Hierooymians,  Luther,  Melane* 
tbon,  Raticb,  Storm,  Trotaendorf.  Felbiger,  Kindermann,  Frederic  II.,  Maria  Theresa,  etc. 

8.  French  Teachers,  Schools,  and  Pedaoooy — Old  and  New.    048  pages.    $3.50. 
Early  Christian  Teachen  and  Scho<rfs;  Jesuits,  Christian  Brothers  and  other  Teadiing  Orders; 

Rabelais,  Ramus,  Montaigne,  Port  Royalists,  Fenelon,  Roliin,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau ;  Talley- 
rand,  Coodoreet,  Daunau,  Napoleon;  Oberlin,  Cuvier,  Cousin,  Guizot,  Ravaisson,  Remaset, 
Mareel,  Duruy,  LeVerrier,  Dupanloup,  Msyer,  Marbeau,  Wilm,  and  othen. 

9.  English   Teachers,  Educators,  and  Promoters  or  Education.    556  peges.  $3.50. 

10.  American  Teachers,  Educators,  and  Benefactors  or  Education,  with  130 
Portraits.    5  vols.   f3.50  per  volume. 

11.  American  Graded  Public  Schools,  with  Plans  of  School-bouses  and  Equipment  and 
Regnktioos  for  Schools  in  Cities.    550  pages.    93.50. 

IS.  ApHORISMa    AND    SUGGESTIONS   ON    EDUCATION    AND    METHODS    Or     InSTBUCTION — 

Ancient  and  Modem.    93-00* 

13,  School  Codbb.— Constitutional  Provisions  respecting  EoucatioL,  State'School  Codea,  and 
City  School  Regulations.   $3.00. 

14.  School  Architectube  :  Principles,  Plans  and  Specifications  for  structures  for  educa- 
tioMl  parposaa     Acviirail  £dtftteR—a)0  pages.    fSXW. 


PLAN  OP  Till::  AMBIUUAN'  JUUUNaI.  OP  LDlJCAllON. 

Tho  American  Jonmal  of  KdiuxUion  vnll  bo  found,  ou  examination,  to 
brace: 

I.  A  Cataumub  of  ilM  beat  publieAtioiMi  on  the  organintHxi,  fnatrMtion  and 
diadpline  of  sohook,  of  e?ery  ffrade,  and  on  the  prinoiplee  of  eduoation,  in  the 
Bnglkh,  French,  and  German  uuignages. 

3.  A  HifTORT  or  Edooation,  ancient  and  modern. 

3.  An  Aocount  or  Elbmkntart  LirniucTioN  ni  Buaon,  baaed  on  tba 
reports  of  Baohe,  Stowe,  Mann,  aad  others. 

4.  National  Edooation  in  tus  Unitsd  States  :  or  contributions  to  the  history 
and  improvement  of  common  or  public  schools,  and  other  institutions,  means  and 
agencies  of  popular  education  in  the  seTeral  States 

5.  School  Arohiticturi  ;  or  the  principles  of  construction,  Tentilation. 
wanning,  acoustics,  seating,  dec.,  applied  to  school  rooms,  lecture  halls,  and 
class  rooms,  with  illustrations. 

6.  Normal  Schools,  and  other  institutions,  means  and  agenoies  for  tlie  pio 
fessional  training  and  improvement  of  teachers. 

7.  Stbtrm  or  Public  Eougatioh  por  larok  crriis  and  tillaobi,  with  an 
aocount  of  the  schools  and  other  means  of  popular  eduoation  and  recreation  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe  and  in  this  oountiy. 

8.  Ststbm  or  Popular  Education  for  bparsrdlt  populatko  oisteiotc 
with  an  account  of  the  schools  in  Norway  and  the  agricultural  portiona  of  other 
countries. 

9.  Schools  or  Aoriculturk,  and  other  means  of  advancing  agriooltaral 
improvement. 

10.  ScHooLi  or  Science  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts,  civil  engineering,  Ac 

II.  Schools  or  Trade,  Navigation,  Commerce,  &c. 

12.  Female  Education,  with  an  account  of  the  best  seminaries  for  females  fai 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

13.  iNsrrruTioNs  roa  Orphans. 

14.  Schools  or  Industry,  or  institutions  for  truant,  idle  or  n^leoted  children, 
before  they  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

15.  Reform  Schools,  or  institutions  for  young  oriminals. 

16.  Houses  or  Rbpuob,  for  adult  criminals. 

17.  Secondary  Education,  including  1.  institutions  preparatory  to  oonen, 
and  2.  institutions  preparatory  to  speoial  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  trade, 
uavigation,  Ac. 

18.  CoLLE«BS  and  Unitersities. 

19.  ScuooLft  or  Theoloot,  Law,  and  Medicins. 

20.  Military  and  Natal  Schools. 

21.  Supplementary  Education,  indnding  adult  schools,  erenfaiig  ebhoob, 
oourses  of  popular  leetares,  debating  olassea,  mechanic  institutes,  Sdo, 

22.  LiBRARiBi,  with  hints  for  the  purchase,  arrangement,  eatalognemg, 
drawing  and  preservation  of  books,  especially  in  libraries  desigiied  for  popular 
use. 

23.  iNSTrnmoMs  loa  the  DsAr  and  Dumb,  Blind,  and  Idiots. 

24.  Societies  roa  the  kncoobaoement  or  Science,  the  Arts  awd  Edu- 
cation. 

25.  Public  Museums  and  Gallbriis. 

26.  Public  Gardens,  and  other  sources  of  popular  recreation. 

27.  Educational  Tracts,  or  a  series  of  short  essays  on  topics  of  immediate 
oradiciil  impoitanco  to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

28.  Educational  Bioorapiiy,  or  the  lives  of  distinguished  educators  and 
tcachei*s. 

29.  Kducatio.'ial  BENErAcroRs,  or  an  account  of  the  founders  and  benefoetoni 
of  educ'itioiial  and  scientific  institutions. 

:<o.  Selp-Khucation;  or  hints  for  self-formation,  with  examples  of  the  pnmilt 
v(  kiiuvvlnlire  under  difticnities. 

:U.  lloMB  Kducation;  Willi  illustrations  drawn  firom  the  Family  TVafaiing 
of  difltT«Mit  f««nntr'n-R, 

.12.  I£ducational  NoaiE!«cLATiTRB  AND  Indbz  ;  or  an  explanation  of  worda 
and  itTins  used  in  describing  the  systems  and  institntions  of  education  in  diflhr* 
ent  iH>untrios,  with  refcreuoe  to  the  books  where  the  subjects  are  diaoussed  aad 
iested  of. 

7&#  Btfriof,  wbeu  ooiuplcu,  will  oonstitute  an  KMOTCLoraDU  or  Edocatmh. 
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INTERNATIONAL   SERIES. 


BARJfARD'S  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  American  Journal  of  Education— from  1856  to  1873— oomprises  24  Volumes 
(20.000  octavo  pages),  with  800  wood-cuts  of  structures  for  educational  purposes 
and  125  portraits  of  eminent  educators  and  teachers.  JVtce,  $120  in  cloth;  $132  in 
half  goat'  Single  Volume  in  cloth  $5.00,  in  half  goat  $5.50. 

Current  Volimie  in  four  numbers  (IrUemational  Scries)^  $4.00;  Single  number,  $1.25. 

international  series. 

The  International  Series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  will  consist  of 
three  volumes  of  at  loist  800  pages  each — and  will  be  devoted  to  the  completion  (as 
far  as  practicable)  of  subjects  presented  in  the  previous  Series,  and  a  nistcnriccU 
Survey  of  National  Systems^  Institutions^  and  Methods  of  Instruction  in  the  light 
which  the  former  volumes  of  the  Journal  mav  contribute,  and  the  material  brou^t 
together  by  the  International  Exposition  of  187o  at  Philadelphia  is  expected  to  furnish. 
Each  numoer  will  contain  200  pages,  and  the  three  volumes  will  be  illustrated  by 
three  Portraits  from  steel  plates,  and  one  hundred  wood-cuts. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education,  International  Series,  wiU  be  published 

quarterly:  viz.,  on  the  15th  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 

Terms  :    For  a  Single  Copy  of  the  four  consecutive  Numbers  in  a  year,   $4  00 

For  a  Single  Number, 125 

All  subscriptions  payable  in  advance.      AU  communications  relating  to  the 

Journal  and    other  pMioatians  of  the  Editor  may  he  addressed  to 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

P.  O.  Box  U,  Hartford^  Conn. 

Prof.  Quick,  author  of  Educational  Reformers,  in  an  article  in  the  "Rngiiah 
Monthly  Journal  of  Educatian  for  July,  1875,  vwrites : 

Those  who  know  the  wealth  of  German  psBdeutical  literature  often  lament  the 
poverty  of  our  own.  But  many  a  man  has  hunted  for  his  spectacles  while  they  were 
on  his  forehead;  and  many  a  reader  in  this  country  has  groped  about  in  the  twilight 
of  a  foreign  laiuzuage  for  what  he  might  have  seen  in  the  broad  daylight  of  his  own. 
.  .  Indeeo,  the  history  of  education  and  treatises  upon  everything  connected  with 
education  may  be  read  without  having  recourse  to  any  foreign  literature  whatever. 
This  vdll  no  doubt  seem  very  startling;  but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  we  are 
not  speaking  without  book,  or  indeed  without  the  very  books  we  are  talking  of.  .  . 
We  have  before  us  the  cnief  educational  works  that  have  been  published  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  find  that  we  already  have  a  large  educational  literature  in  our 
ownlanguflfre.  A  great  deal  of  this  literature  owes  its  origin  to  the  energy  and  edu- 
cational seal  of  one  man,  the  Hon.  Henrv  Barnard,  who  was  the  first  **  Commissioner 
of  Education ''  in  the  United  States.  iCany  years  ago  he  formed  **  a  plan  of  a  series 
of  publications  to  be  issued  monthly  or  quarterly,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  tiie 
History,  Discussion,  and  Statistics  of  Systems,  Institutions  and  Methods  or  Educar 
tion  in  different  countries.*'  This  plan  he  has  carried  out  on  a  grand  scale,  and  we 
now  have  his  *' American  Journal  of  Education  "  in  24  volumes  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  pages  each.  An  index  to  the  whole  work  will  be  published  shortly,  and 
the  title  m&ht  then  very  fitly  be  changed  to  Barnard^  s  Cyclopaedia  of  Education. 

This  greai  woric,  however,  can  never  oe  generally  accessible  to  the  majority  of 
students.  The  price  alone  {£20)  must  exclude  it  from  private  libraries.  But  it  may 
be  consulted  at  public  libraries,  at  the  British  Museum  e.  g.,  and  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, and  it  is  a  mine  which  may  be  very  profitably  worked  by  the  editors  of  Educa- 
tioxial  Journals  in  this  country. 

But  it  is  now  no  longer  necessary  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  "American 
Journal''  in  order  to  get  particular  papers  in  it.  Dr.  Barnard  has  lately  issued  a 
great  number  of  thesepapers  as  separate  publicationa  To  show  what  stores  of  liter- 
ature already  exist  in  Knglish  we  publish  tne  list  (600  titles)  at  the  end  of  this  number. 

Prof.  Hodgson,  Edinburgh  University,  one  of  the  most  practical  and  vigorous 
educators  of  the  age,  in  an  Address  before  The  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  in 
September,  1875,  spoke  of  the  want  of  a  History  of  Educatian  in  the  EngHah  Lan- 
guage, but  in  a  prefatory  note  to  the  pamphlet  edition  of  the  Address  adds  : 

Since  this  Address  was  printed,  my  friend  Mr.  Quick  has  called  my  attention  to 
Dr.  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  which  really  contains,  though  not  in 
continuous  form,  a  history,  and,  it  may  be  said,  an  encyclopeedia  of  education. 
Papers  extracted  from  it,  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven  hundred,  may  now  be  pur- 
chased sepcu^tely.  A  list  of  these  is  published  at  the  end  of  the  Monthly  Journal  of 
Education  for  July  last  [Dr.  Barnard,  it  is  understood,  will  in  1876-7  issue  a  con- 
tinuous and  comprehensive  History  of  Education,  more  complete  so  far  as  British 
and  American  Systems  and  Institutions  are  concerned  than  Raumer,  Fritz,  Schmid, 
or  FtahDer,^ 
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The  Jlubocas  JotnvAi.  or  Ei>i7<u.Tioif— from  laSB  to  1813— compriKs  24  VolamBa 
mOOO  octavo  paeee),  wltb  SOO  wood-cuti  of  (tractora  for  edncalional  parpoaca 
md  Vii  portraitR  of  eminent  edacaton  taut  teodietB.  Priet,  (130  In  doth;  #1S3  in 
luU  Koat;  Single  Volimte  in  doth  •5.00,  In  half  go&t  $6.60. 

Current  Vojume  in  four  nomben  llnUrTuUional  Seriet),  ti.00;  Single  nmnber,  tl.SS. 


The  IntenutioiuC  Serlee  of  the  AmiuCAit  Jouhitai.  or  Educitioh  will  consist  of 
time  tolumea  of  at  least  8D0  pogea  each— and  wlU  be  devoted  to  the  completion  (ns 
tir  n  pncticable)  of  siibjectB  praaontad  in  the  previous  Beriea,  and  s  ilUlorie-il 
Surrey  of  National  Sl/tlemt,  JntUtvUont,  and  MethodM  of  Inalruclim  In  the  Ugiit 
whidi  the  former  volmnes  <a  the  Jonmal  m^  contribute  and  the  m&teHal  brou^t 
UgBtberbv  tlte  Intenuitlonid  EzpudLlon  of  ISTOat  ndladHlphla  is  expected  toftim:»^ 
EKh  nnmber  will  contain  200  page*,  and  the  three  volumes  will  be  illizstratod  '-j 
three  Fortnits  frooi  steel  plates,  uid  one  hundred  wood-cuts. 
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Astor,  J.  J.,  and  Astor  Library,  v,  860;  8.  V.  609, 

Rescue  House  at  WaUdorC  xi,  959. 
Astor,  W.  B..  Astor  Library,  L  S. 
Aitrototy.  v,  850;  vii.  798.  [xxiv,  885. 

Astronomy,  xviii,  9;  xxi,  801 ;  xxii,  908;  xxiii,  861 ; 

Dignity  of,  as  a  Study,  xvii,  88. 
Anrhims,  Educational.  I.  8.  [607. 

Athsisni,  Charged  on  Public  Schools,  xiv,  644,  608, 


Athencum,  v,  860;  viil.  587;  xiv,  817;  xiv,  817. 

Meaning  and  Application,  v,  860.     • 
Athenian  and  Spartan  Training,  v,  869. 
Athens.  Ancient  School  and  university,  Ix,  98; 
xxlv,  98.  81,  885. 
Endowments  by  Msrcus  Aurelius,  xxiv,  476; 
Athletic  Sports,  xxii,  475;  xxiii.  961  ;*xvii,  85. 
AtkinHon,  W.  P.,  Educational  Views. 
AtmoKphere  of  School-rooms,  v,  48,  H59 ;  xxiii,  660. 
Attcnclanco.  School,  v,  856;  xiv,  817;  xv,  986, 899; 
t  xvii,  27. 

I         ReguUitions,  xix,  890;  xx.  881 ;  xxii,  908. 
Attention,  Power  and  Culture,  ii,  139 ;  v,  8W ;  z, 

191:  xxiii.  961. 
.  Attic  Oratory  snd  Philosophy,  xxiv,  461. 
!  Attica,  as  the  Seat  of  a  University,  xxiv,  91. 
Audition,  Power  of,  I.  S.  540. 
AngHbnrg.  Polytechnic  School,  xxi,  117. 

Early  Chriiftian  School,  xxlv,  885. 
Auguttta,  Georgia,  xix,  77 :  Maine,  77. 
.  Augustinian  Canons  at  Oxford,  18th  Century,  L  8. 

Doing  Austins— Disputations,  Stc.^  1.  8. 
I  Augusturt,  Services  to  Education,  xxiv.  888. 
.  Augustine,  and  his  Rule,  xxiii.  861;  xxlv,  886. 
'  Aurellan.  Endowment  of  Schools,  xxiv,  8M. 

•  Australania.  xviii,  (Mtt. 

!  Austin,  Sarah,  Education,  v,  859. 

'  Austria,  xvii,  31,  3*2;  xviii.  540:  xxiii,  908. 

Publir  iHHt ruction,  xvii.  30,  81,  88, 190. 
I         GymnaHiiims,  xvii,  TiK,  185. 

Real  Sch(H)lH.  xvii,  160. 
1         UnlversitirH,  v,  HOO;  xx,  749,  787. 
,         Technical  Schooln,  xxi,  801. 

Polytechnic  Schools,  xxi.  46. 

MiliUry  and  Naval,  xxiii.  305,  888. 

Apureuticft  Schools,  xxi,  39. 
:  Authority  in  Parent  and  Teacher,  xi,  477, 195 ;  xii, 
I  95 :  xxiii,  98. 

•  Autobiographies— School  Life,  xvii,  18: 1.  8. 
Aventinus,  Memoir  and  Grammar,  xi,  iGSL 

I  Avery,  Charles,  Benefactions,  xix,  880. 
I  Avery  College,  for  blacks,  xix,  381. 

Averrhoes,  xxiv,  777. 

Awe.  and  Reverence,  xi.  478;  xii,  478;  xxiil,  10. 

Aylmer,  v,  850. 

Aydelott,  B.  B.,  xiv.  749,  817. 

AyliflTe,  J.,  Oxford  Act,  or  Commencement,  1714, 1.8. 

Babbage,  C,  v,  859. 

Bacchants,  in  16th  Century,  v,  859. 

Bach,  S.,  Method  in  Teaching,  x,  688. 

Bache.  A.  D.,  Education  in  Europe,  v,  860:  xvii,  10. 

Bachelor  Degree,  ix,  65 :  xii,  781 ;  xxiv,  886. 

Examination  for,  I.  S. 
Backus,  F.  F.,  v,  859.  * 

Bacon  Academy,  Colchester,  I.  S. 
Bacon,  Ana,  (Mft  to  Yale  College,  x,  604. 
Bacon,  Thomas,  Teaching  Slaves  in  1749,  xix,  868. 
Bacon,  L.,  Memoir  of  Hillhonse,  xvii,  19. 
Bacon.  Lord,  v.  aV9 ;  xvii,  19 ;  on  Studies,  Discourse, 
Riches.  Travel,  xxiil,  969. 

Realistic  Instruction,  xix,  699 ;  xxii,  95. 

Defects  of  Universities,  1606,  xxii,  95. 
Bacon,  Roecr,  Opus  Magnus,  xxiv,  836;  L  8. 
Baden,  xvTii,  807;    Public  Instruction,  xvii,  81; 

Technical  Schools,  xxi,  W)l. 

Secondary  Schools,  xix,  719. 

Univernity,  vi,  751 ;  xxi.  89. 
Bagdad,  Schools  of,  xxiv,  H36. 
Banrdt  with  the  Iron  Forehead— Kotzebue,  vii,  186. 
Bail,  L.,  on  Drawing,  xix,  780. 
Bailey,  E.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii.  19. 

l(oston  High  School  for  Girls,  xiii,  948. 
Baldwin,  R.  S..  Connecticut  Reserve,  vi,  480. 
Baltimore,  Public  Schools,  xix.  96,  408. 

Peabody  Institute,  xvii,  35;  8.  V.* 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  I.  S. 
Baker,  W.  S.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xiv,  817. 
Baker,  T.  B.  L.,  xvii.  19. 
Baldwin,  Theron,  xvii,  88. 
Ballot,  Written,  in  American  System,  xix,  8W. 
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Bangor.  Public  School?,  zix,  79. 
BancroR,  tf.,  Naval  School,  xxiii,  897. 
Banks.  N.,  ix,  687. 
Bannekor,  xix,  196,  900. 
Baptist,  Resfular,  and  8.  V.,  590. 

Education  Society  and  Int>titationi>,  603. 

Sunday  Schools,  603. 
BarharianH,  Incursions,  xxiv,  S36. 
Barbauld,  Mrs.  Lactitia  Aiken.  I.  S. 
Barcelona,  Unlvereity,  xxiv,  790. 
Bani,  S.,  Schools  in  Florida,  v,  859. 
Barlow,  Joel,  National  University,  I.  S. 
Barnard,  C.  F.,  Educational  Work,  I.  8. 
Barnard,  D.  D.,  Taxation  for  Schools,  xvii,  19. 

Memoir  of  Van  Rensselaer,  vi,  383. 
Barnard,  F.  A.  P..  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  19. 

Optional  Studies,  xxiii.  -136. 

American  Collets,  v,  859. 
Barnard,  John,  School  Days  in  1689,  x>ii,  19. 
Barnard,  J.  G.,  Gyroscope,  xvii,  19.  [19.  88. 

Barnard,  Henry,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  v,  859 ;  xvii. 

National  Education  in  Europe  1854.  i,  745. 

Schools  of  Connecticut,  i,  66i».  754, 761 ;  iv,  667. 

Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  i,  733,  765. 

Employment  of  Children  to  Labor,  i,  758. 

School  Architecture,  i,  751. 

Normal  Schools,  i,  75.3. 

Connecticut  School  Journal,  i,  764. 

Rhode  Island  School  Journal,  i.  755. 

Hints  and  Manual  for  Teachers,  i,  766,  770. 

Tribute  to  Gallaudet,  i,  759. 

Free  Schools  of  New  Knicland,  i,  760. 

National  Military  Schools,  xiv,  103;  xxlii,  949. 

Teachers'  Institutes,  xv,  .387;  xvii,  80,  839. 

Papers  for  the  Teacher,  xvii,  755. 

College  Orji^anization  and  Studies,  xvii,  756. 

Reports  as  Commissioner  of  Educat'n,  xxi,808. 
Annual— 1867-8,  with  Circulars,  S.  V.» 
Special— District  of  Columbia— Contents,  9. 
Special,  Technical  Schools— Conts.,  xix,  785. 
Special,  National  Education— Conts..  xix,  85. 
Correspondence,  Education,  S.  V.  87. 

Journal  and  Library  of  Education,  xvii,  9, 13. 

List  of  Publications,  xxiv,  845,  S.  V.  I.  Com. 
Barnes,  D.  H..  Memoir  by  Verplauck,  xvii,  88. 
Barney,  H.  H.,  Schools  of  Ohio,  ii,  531 ;  vi,  688. 
Barol.  Marquise  de.  The  RefUge  at  Turin,  xvii,  88. 
Barring  out,  Longstreet,  xvii,  33,  816:  xxii,  478. 
Bartram,  John,  Uotany  and  Botanic  Garden,  I.  S. 

William,  American  Ornithology— 
Basedow,  and  Phllanthroplnum,  v,  860;  xvii,  90. 
Basil  at  Athens,  xxiv,  836. 
Basilica,  Unlversitv  of  Constantino,  xxiv,  886. 
Basle,  Cantonal  Scnools,  xx,  769. 
Basle,  University  and  Schools,  xx,  41. 
Batavian  Republic,  Law  of,  xiv,  698. 
Bates,  Joshua.  Memoir,  xvii,  88. 
Bates,  S.  P.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvll,  30. 
Bates,  W,  G.,  Normal  Schools,  xvll,  30. 
Bateman,  N.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvll,  89. 

Educational  Views.  I.  8. 
Battells,  Book  of,  English  University,  I.  S. 
Battersea  Training  School,  Ix,  17U. 
Bavaria,  v,  860 :  xviii;  661,  806. 

Public  Schools,  xvll,  31,  33. 

Technical,  xxi,  101. 

Military  Schools,  xxlii,  818. 

Universities,  i,  036;  xxl,  98. 

Rum  ford's  Labors,  I.  8. 
Beadles,  University,  Police,  I.  8. 
Beatns  Rheanns.  liild,  v,  66. 
Beaaty  In  Art  defined,  xxl,  339. 
Beauty.  Sense  of,  x,  768 ;  xlll,  618. 
Bebek  College,  xx,  11. 
Bebel.  H.,  at  Tubingen,  Iv,  744. 
Bee,  Monastic  School,  xxiv,  867. 
Beck,  T.  Romevn,  xvii,  88. 

Becker,  K.  L.,  Study  of  German  Grammar,  xil,  460. 
Becker,  Lydla  E.,  Study  of  Science  by  Women.  1. 8. 
Becralt,  Maria,  Colored  Teacher  In  1880,  xix,  905. 
Bee  Culture,  xxi,  563. 


Beecher,  C.  E. ,  v,  860 ;  xvll,  30 ;  Antoblognphy,  L  8. 
Beechcr,  H.  W.,  xvii,  90. 
Beers.  8.  P.,  v.  138;  vl,  633;  xlll,  789. 
Begging  School-boys  in  Luther's  Time,  xxiv,  888. 
Belgium,  xviii,  544,  806;  Public  Schools,  xx,  446; 
Technical  Schools,  xxi.  609. 

Early  Christian  Schools,  xx,  447. 
Bell,  Rini^ng  of.  xix,  538. 
Bell,  Andrew,  Memoir  and  System,  xvii,  90. 
Bell,  A.  M.,  Sybtem  of  Articulation.  8.  V.  L,  406. 
Bell,  A.  GmliRm,  School  of  Vocal  Culture,  I.  8. 
Bell  and  Lancaster  Controversy,  x.  476. 
Bell,  in  School  Discipline,  vill,  6,  t. 
Benefactors  of  Education,  xvii,  87,  xxiv,  886. 
Benedict  and  the  Ikiuedictines,  xxiv,  696,  886ii 

Rule  of  Monastic  Life,  xxiv,  838. 

Ik»nediotinc  College  at  Oxford,  I.  S. 
Beneke,  Memoir  and  Pedagogy,  xll,  731 ;  xxIt,  60; 
Beuezet.  A.,  xix.  374.  [1.8. 

Bennon,  of  Misnia.  xxiv,  353. 
Bent,  Natural,  xxiii.  963.  PI.  S. 

Beutloy,  Richard.  Mastership  of  Trinity  College, 
Berkley.  Bishop,  x,  763, 1.  8. 
Berkley.  8lr  William,  Free  Schools  in  Va.,  xil,  589. 
Berlin,  Schools,  xix.  593,  891;  xx,  769;  xxi,  809; 

Pulytechuic,  v,  860 :  xxi,  803.  [660. 

Normal,  xix,  50.3,  594. 

Primary,  xiv,  333. 

Refonn  Schools,  xxil,  906. 

Academies  and  Museums,  xix,  509. 

Militan-,  xix.  597. 

Charitable,  xix,  598. 

Supplementary,  xix,  609. 

University,  xix,  596.  664. 
Programme  of  Lectures  In  1835— D  wight,  1. 8. 
Courses  for  lb65-6— Arnold,  I.  8. 
Pedagogic  Seminary,  xix,  508,  649. 
Income  aud  Expenditure,  xix,  606,  606. 
ITniversity  Life  by  a  French  Stndent,  I.  8. 
Scientific  Side  of  Instruction,  1.  8. 
Berne,  Cantonal  School  System,  xx,  760. 

University,  xx,  65. 
Bernhardt,  xvii,  3U. 
Berytus.  School  of  Law,  xxli,  877. 
Bessarion,  of  Treblzond,  v.  440. 
Beugxen  Reform  School,  ill,  888;  xx,  606. 
Bethlehen),  Moravian  Seminary  for  Girls,  S.V.  48t. 
Bewick.  Thomas.  Autobiography,  I.  8. 
Bible  in  Schools,  v.  860;  xvii,  37 :  xxiii,  969. 

Potter's  Treatise— Contents,  I.  S. 
Bible  in  Schools— National  Experience,  I.  8.  8. 

Holland,  xiv.  696;  Prussia,  xxil,  791. 

New  England  States,  v,  860. 
Bible,  The  People's  School  Book,  xil,  974 ;  xxUi,  974. 
Bible  Clerk,  xvl,  518. 

Bibliography  of  Education.  >ii,  49,  618:  xvii,  86. 
Bicknell,  T.  W.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xiv,  818, 1. 8. 
Bifurcation,  in  French  System,  xvii,  37. 
Bigelow.  J.,  Science  In  Education. 
Bingham.  Caleb,  Memoir,  xvii,  30.  [vli,  801. 

Binney.  Amos,  Wesleyan  Seminary,  WllDraham, 
Binney,  Horace,  Ix,  17;  xv.  386. 

Giranl  College  Case,  Christian  Charity,  I.  8. 
Biography  of  Education,  List,  xvll,  88, 1.  8. 
Bio^phical  Method  In  History,  xvii,  37. 
BlologA'.  xvll,  37. 
Bipartite  Organization,  xvii,  37. 
Birkbeck,  Schools,  x,  763.  [I.  8.  881. 

Birch  and  Rod  in  Literature,  v,  860:  xvii,  37(  818; 
Bishop,  N.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvll,  90, 40;  1. 8. 

Educational  Work,  v,  861. 
Blackle.  8.  G.,  Cretinism,  II,  788. 
Blacks,  Schools  for.  xix,  803. 
Blackboard,  xvii,  37.  19.3,  558;  I.  S.  605,  600. 

Directions  for  Black-wall,  Ix,  568. 
Black-law  of  Conn.,  xix,  330. 
Blair,  J.,  William  and  Mary  College,  xxiv,  169. 
Blewett,  B.  T.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  88. 
Blind,  Schools  for,  xvii.  34. 

Summary  of  Condition.  8.  V.  I..  497. 
Blockman,  Pestalozzl  at  Neuhof,  xvii,  30. 
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Boards  of  Edacatlon,  xiz,  419. 

Historical  Development,  I.  S. 
Boardin^roundL,  Practice  In  poor  diatzicts,  t,  861 ; 

XX,  607 ;  xxii,  891. 
Boarding  School,  Syvtem  in  Fimnce,  xxii,  666. 

Engumd,  xvi,  619. 

Rne«la,  xz,  4SH. 
Boating.  Students,  I.  S. 
Buccaccio.  xvii,  9a. 
Bodleian  Librarf,  I.  S. 
Bodleigb,  Sir  Thomas,  xxiii,  71. 
Bodiker,  T.,  (yerman  Language,  xl,  436. 
Bohemia,  xvii,  181, 158;  xxi,  809. 
Bolivia,  XTiii.  8U7. 

Bologna,  University,  Savignj,  xxii,  975. 
Boli^broke,  xvii,  aO. 

Boneu  J.  P.,  Articnlation  of  Deaf  Mntee,  1690, 
BoDghl,  Pnblic  Schools  in  Italy,  xx,  147. 
Boniface.  St..  xvii,  691:  xxiv,  595. 
Bonn,  Univerctity.  v,  861 ;  xx.  606. 

Ainicoltaral  School,  xxi.  9U7. 

Pediuzogic  ^>eminarv,  xix,  549. 
Bonnal,  Pei*talozzi's  School,  vii,  651. 
Bonner,  School  at  Rotherfaam  in  1630,  xvii,  890. 
Book  Agents,  xix,  439. 

Book-keeping.  xi v,  889 ;  xix,  499 ;  xxi.  698 ;  xxii,  694. 
Book-leaniing,  v,  861 ;  xvii,  97. 
Books  for  Pupils,  Supplv  of,  xix,  49. 
Books  and  Lioraries,  xvll,  97:  xxiii,  969. 
Books  on  Education,  Schools  and  Methods,  i,  769. 
Boppo.  xxiv,  84S. 

Borgi,  J.,  Orphan  School,  xvii,  90. 
Bon>a(^-roaa  Schools,  xvii,  97,  31. 
Booth.  J.,  Examination,  v.  861. 
Borromeo.  San  Carlos,  ii,  733 ;  v.  861 ;  I.  S.  I 

Boston  Public  Schools,  v,  861 :  xvii,  89 ;  xix,  469, 470.  j 

Historical,  X,  716 ;  xii,  587 ;  I.  S. 

Primary  ikhools,  xix,  470. 

Latin  School,  xii.  784 ;  xiii.  745;  xix,  487.  i 

English  High  School,  xix,  484.  ' 

UoTverslty,  I.  8. 

Athenieum,  v,  859 ;  S.  V.  587. 

Public  Library,  vil,  798;  S.  V.  587. 

6iri»'  High  School,  xiii,  943 :  xix.  489;  xxiv,  197. 

Institute  of  TechnologTi  six,  487 ;  S.  V.  987. 

Central  Art  School.  I.». 

Lowell  Lectures,  viil,  681. 

Music  and  Drawing  in  Public  Schools,  I.  S. 

Historical  Societies,  I.  S. 

Educational  Benefactions,  xvii,  87. 

Teachers'  Association  1819,  xv,  899. 

School  Architecture,  x^-ii,  87 ;  xxiv,  545. 
Botany,  viii.  681 ;  xvii,  97;  xxiii,  909. 

Study  for  Girls,  x,  540. 
Botanic  Gardens.  Earliest,  v,  600,  861. 
Botta,  v.,  xvii,  90. 
Boucher,  J.,  xix,  .309. 
Bowen.  F.,  xvii,  30. 

Bowditch,  N.,  American  Science,  v,  861 :  vil,  868.  , 
Bowdoin  College,  v.  861 ;  x>  ill,  198 ;  S.  V.  550.  I 
Bowman,  John  B..  Kentucky  University,  S.  V.,  991.  , 
Boy  Tutor,  at  Winchester,  xvl,  927.  i 

Boyle,  R..  vii,  298;  L  S. 

Biaidwood.  J.,  ill.  848;  Ix,  348.  I 

BndDe,  L.,  Writing  Board  for  the  Blind,  S.  V.,  490.  I 
Brainerd.  J.,  Memwr,  SchooU*  as  they  were,  xvl.  .381.  , 
Brazenosc.  Braziuium,  or  Brasinhuse  College.  I.  S. 
Braxil.  xviil.  807.  [T.  S. 

System  and  Institutionsof  Pnblic  Instruction,  , 
Brtel.  M.,  Pupils  Preparation  by  Himself,  I.  S.  544.  ! 
Breck.  S..  Normal  Scnools,  xix,  797. 
Breckenridge,  R.  J..  Schools  in  Kentucky,  v,  861. 
Breda,  Military  Academy,  xiv,  949.  j 

Bremen,  xviii.  8U7 ;  xix.  593. 
Breslan.  Univertity,  v,  861 ;  xx,  748.  j 

Pedagogic  Seminary,  xvii.  480. 

Student  Life— Raumer,  vii,  793. 
Brest,  Naval  School,  xii,  963. 
Bridgsman.  I^ura,  Memoir,  xvii,  38;  I.  S. 
Bribes,  School  for  Engineers,  xxi,  731. 
Bridgewater  State  Normal  School,  xvii,  80, 680. 


Brimmer,  M.,  vil,  788. 

Brinsley,  John,  xxiv,  186. 

Bristed,  C.  A.,  Englich  University  Life, 

British  America,  xviii,  807. 

British  and  Foreicrn  School  Society,  x,  768. 

British  Isles,  and  Christian  Church,  xxiv,  49. 

Museum,  xxii,  42. 

Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  vi,  889. 

Art  and  Portrait  Gallery,  xxii,  906. 

Scientific  Institutions,  xxii,  71. 

Science  and  Arti*  Association,  xxii,  33. 
Brockett,  L  P.,  xvii,  90. 
Bromberg,  xx,  391.  807. 

Bromfleld.  J.,  xvii,  38.  [xvii,  89. 

Brooks,  Charles,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvll,  90; 

Labors  in  behalf  of  Normal  Schools,  1, 861 ;  1.8. 
Brooks,  Edward,  Memoir  and  portrait, 
Brooks,  K.,  Memoir  of  Wayland,  xvii,  20. 
Brooklyn,  xix,  N2.  403,  20. 
Brothers.  Tcachini'  Orders,  v,  801 ;  xxiv,  749. 
Brownson.  A.  O.,  Education  defined,  xiii,  19. 
Brown,  John  Carter,  Memoir,  I.  S. 
Brown,  Nicholas,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  88. 
Brown  University,  v,  m\ ;  S.  V.  [L  8. 

Brown,  William,  Library  and  Musenm,  Liverpool, 
Brownell,  T.  C.,  Trinity  College.  I.  S. 
Bmnghani,  Hcnrv,  xvii,  20:  xxiii,  161. 
Bruhl,  Normal  School,  xlv,  207 ;  xix,  207. 
Brunnwick,  xviii,  M07:  Public  Schools,  xvl,  81; 

xix,  5i«,  7(>3:  Technical  Schools,  xxi,  187. 
Brussels.  Art  Institutions,  xxi,  600. 
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Byfleld,  Emenon'e  School,  z,  68S. 
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Byron,  Lord,  xxlH,  448. 

Cabinets  of  Nataral  History,  zrii,  898;  I.  8. 
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Campe,  at  Dessau,  v,  600,  617:  I.  S. 
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Canon  Law,  xxiv,  836. 
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Catechism  of  Methods,  xvii,  97. 
Catechism  in  Schools,  xvii,  288;  xx,  770:  xxii,  906. 
Cathedral  Schools,  xx,  770 ;  xxiv,  44,  496. 
Catholic  Church,  Schools  in  U.  8.,  11,  435 :  xx,  770. 
Catholitt  Church,  Promoter  of  Learning,  I.  8. 

Religious  Orders,  xxiv,  597. 

Teaching  Orders,  xxiv.  749;  I.  8. 

Early  Christian  Schools,  xxiv,  836. 

Decrees  of  Councils  viii.  848. 

Popes,  Active  in  Education,  xxiv,  881. 

Claims  in  respect  to  Public  Funds,  xlv,  715, 818, 
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Cato,  Sentences— Hoole,  xvii,  949,  270. 
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Cavalry,  Schools  of,  xii,  809;  xxiii,  632. 
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Census,  National,  xvii,  81 ;  xix,  801. 
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Central  America,  xviii,  807.  19. 

Central  Agency  for  U.  S.,  Educational,  ▼,  889;  xvu. 
Central  Schools  in  French  System,  xx,  170, 
Central  Society  of  Education,  x,  888. 
Centralization  of  Public  Instruction,  xxii,  619. 
Ceylou,  xviii,  807. 
Cliadwick,  Edwin,  Memoir,  I.  S. 

Sanitary  Movement  and  Ed.,  xv,  56 ;  zxUL  1 
Chalk  and  Tablet,  xvii,  193. 
Chalmers,  Thomas,  The  Parochial  School,  iz. 

Religious  Element,  ix,  998. 
Chalons.  School  of  Art,  xxi,  809. 
Chambers,  W.  R.,  Infant  Education,  1, 779. 

Schools  of  Holland,  xiv.  694. 
Champaux,  William,  xxiv,  871. 
Chancellor,  University,  xxii,  906. 
Chandler,  A.,  Bcnefectlon  to  Dartmouth,  8.  Y.  I 
Chandler  School  of  Science,  8.  V.  978. 
Channing,  W.  E.,  xvii,  90;  I.  8^^ 

Charles  I.  and  Fine  Art  in  BSgland,  zzli,  41. 
Chant.  Roman,  School  of,  xxiv,  896. 
Chapel  Attendance  in  Universitiea,  I.  8. 
Chapone.  Mrs..  Citations. 

Chaptal  College  of  Commerce,  xxi,  809.  [614. 

Character,  Formation  of,  vil,  853 ;  x,  768;  I.  8. 4n, 
Charitable  Uses,  Law  of— Girard  Case,  I.  8. 
Charity  and  Selflt>hness,  ix,  606. 
Charity,  Sisters  of,  Mrs.  Jameson,  v,  869 ;  I.  8. 


Charleston,  S.  C,  Public  Schools,  xix,  84. 

College  of  1794,  S.  V.  467. 
Charlestown.  Mass.  Early  Free  School,  xii, 
Chatham,  Earl  of.  Letters,  xxiii,  195. 
Cliatliam,  School  of  MiliUrv  Engineers,  xxiii,  686. 
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Chauvau.  P.  J.  O.,  xvii,  90. 
Checshahteau  Muck,  Miran  Graduate,  iz,  186. 
Cheever.  Ezekiel.  xvii,  20. 

Early  Free  Schools  of  New  England,  zil,  688. 
Cheke,  Sir  John,  xvii,  90. 
Cheltenham  College,  xv,  109. 
Chemiiitz,  Industrial  School,  iv,  959. 
Chemistry,  xvil.^;  xxi,  8Jtt. 
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Cherokee  Indians,  Schools,  v,  869. 
Chester  Diocesan  Normal  School,  x^659. 
Chesterfield,  Lord.  Letters,  xxiii,  198. 
Chess,  Game— Franklin,  I.  8. 
Chicago,  xvii,  86:  xix,  803,  xxiv,  577. 

Educational  Benefactions,  I.  8. 

Manual  of  Methods,  xix,  561. 
Chidinpi,  xiii,  559. 
Child,  Chrii>tian  Doctrine  respecting,  I.  8. 

Relations  to  Nature,  Society,  God,  xiv,  818. 

Pagan  and  Jewish  \  iews,  L  8. 
Childhood,  xvii.  97;  xxiv,  886. 
Chili,  xviii,  807:  xvi,  596. 
Chilson's  Funiace,  xvii,  799. 
China,  xviii.  808. 

Eaucational  Views— Examinations,  xU,  789. 

New  Views,  European,  I.  8. 
Choate,  Rufiis,  xvii,  90. 
Choristers,  iv,  344. 

Christ,  The,  Silent  Power  of,  xxiii,  969. 
Christ  and  Socrates — Rousseau,  v,  484. 
Christ's  Hospital,  viii.  270. 
Christian  Brothers,  xvii,  90 ;  xxiv,  886. 
Christian,  but  not  Protestant  or  Catholic,  xiv,  714. 
Christian  Charity,  Distinctive,  v,  869;  I.  8. 

Binney,  in  Girard  WiU  Caae,  I.  8. 
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CluiBtian  Schools,  Ea^,  tUI,  M9:  xxIt,  8M. 

ChristiAn  KnowloAge  Socletr.  I.  S. 

C1irL?tofF«l,  Il^Pe»ta]oczr»  Liw  and  View*,  tU,  675. 

Chiyvolonii,  £.,  Greek  Litemtnre,  xtU,  88. 

Charch,  Bingham  Library,  ▼,  843. 

Cliarch  Edncation  Society,  xxir,  888. 

Cicero,  xvii,  SO;  xxiii,  9^;  xxiv,  H80. 

Training  aa  an  Orator,  xxiii,  106. 
Cimon  at  Atnena,  xxlv,  88. 
Cincinnati,  xix.  808;  xxiv,  &B3. 

See  Unghee,  AVoodward,  M cMynn  Charitlea. 
Cifto,  Janm,  School  Calendar  of  Luther,  xxiv,  108. 
Cisterciaufi,  or  Bemardlnee,  xxiv,  748,  886. 
Citie»,  American,  Population,  t,  868 ;  8.  V. 

Co«t  for  Teachertji,  Superintendents,  xix,  408. 
Cltlzeni>hip,  Education  for,  1.  S.  489. 
City  Life,  xiiL.  828;  xxiv,  21. 
City  Syfftemp,  xiv,  956 ;  xix,  T7,  408,  419,  496. 

Plao.  XV,  au9. 

Counea  of  Stndieft,  xix,  466. 

Rules  and  Regulations,  xix,  491. 

European  Syetema.  xix,  687. 

Teacbera  Aseociatlona,  xiv,  818. 
Civilization,  xxiv.  835. 

Ancient,  xxiv,  586. 

Christian,  xxiv,  886. 

Grecian,  xxiv,  836. 

Modem,  xxiii.  969. 

Roman,  xxiv,  836. 

Amencao.  vii.  360. 
Civil  Engineering,  Schools  in,  xxi,  809. 
Civil  Law,  Faculty,  vii,  96;  Modem,  xxiv,  797. 
Civil  Wars,  Influence  on  Schools,  vii,  867. 
Cl^us.  and  the  German  Language,  xvii,  90. 
Clark,  H.  G.,  Ventilation,  xvii,  90. 
Clarke,  Hyde,  Education  in  Turkey,  xx,  1. 
Clafke,  J.  P.,  Educational  Views.  I.  S. 
Clarke,  John,  and  Clarke  Institut'n,  Nortibiampton, 
OartLe,  Sheldon,  Tale  College,  x,  608. 
Clap,  President  of  Yale,  v,  569. 
Class.  Pupils  to  a.  xxiii.  603. 
Class  Svstem,  v,  863 ;  xix,  898. 
Classical.  OrigUi  of  term,  xxiii,  900. 
Clasii>]cal  Culture  in  French  Sec.  Schools,  xxii,  681. 
Classical  Leaming,  Progressive  Developm't,  v,  868. 

Italy,  vii,  418,  435. 

Dante,  Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  vii,  418,  488. 

Advent  of  Greek  Scholars,  vii,  436. 

Eminent  Italian  Teachers,  >ii,  441. 

English  Scholars — Cieorge  Linacer,  I.  8. 

German  Scholars,  Agricola,  &c.,  iv,  717. 

French  Scholars,  do.,  I.  8. 

English  Teachers  in  American  Schools. 
Classical  Studies  and  Instrac,  xvii,  87;  xxiii,  968. 
ClaseiflcatioD  for  Instmction,  xxiii,  968. 
Classlflcation,  Mental  Habit,  ii,  881 :  xi,  614. 
Claxton.  T.,  School  Apparatus,  xvii,  90. 
Clav,  Henrv,  Public  I^nds  to  Edncation,  I.  S. 
Clay,  Rev.  If.,  Juvenile  Criminals,  v,  863. 
Cleanliness,  FYo visions  for,  v,  863 ;  xix,  434. 
Cleanthes  in  Athens,  xxiv,  25. 
Clerc,  Laurent,  xvii,  90. 
CleOT  and  Schools,  iv,  840. 

5rew  England  Schools,  xvii,  219,  644. 
Cleveland,  Inimmer  Academy,  xvl.  406. 
Cleveland.  Public  Schools,  xix,  808. 
ainton.  DeWitt,  xvii,  90. 
Clinton,  Morgan  School,  I.  8. 
Clocks  in  School-room,  xix,  898. 
Cloister  Schools,  xxii,  712;  xxiv,  887. 
Cobb,  Lyman,  Corpoml  Punii>hments,  i,  771. 
Cobum,  C.  R.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  88. 
Cochin,  Infant  Asylums,  xx,  962. 
Codes,  School,  xxii.  906,  S.  V.* 
Co-education  of  Sexes,  xvii,  386. 
Cogseshall,  W.  T.,  Schools  of  Ohio,  v.  868. 
Coeswell,  Alice,  and  Deaf  Mute  Instmction,  v,  868. 
Coimbra  University,  xx,  698. 
Cokesbnrr  College  in  Maryland,  xxiv.  151. 
Golbam,  Dana  P.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  90, 88. 
Colbura,  Warren,  xvii,  90,  88. 


Cole,  David,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  90. 

Cole,  Henry,  Science  and  Art  Dept.,  xxii,  49. 

Coleman,  Henry,  xvii,  90.  [x,  683. 

Coleridge,  Dement,  St.  Mark's  Training  College, 

Coleridge,  8.  T.,  xvii,  90. 

Colet,  D«an,  and  St.  I»aurs  School,  xvi,  657. 

Collective  Teaching,  xvii,  97. 

College,  American,  v,  H«»;  xvii,  33;  xxiv,  887. 

How  far  Copied  from  Eng.,  xiv,  867 ;  S.  V.  346. 

Resemblance  to  German  (gymnasium,  v  350. 

Conii)arcd  with  Eiig.  und  Ger.  Higher  Ed.,  ix, 

Objections  Considered,  vii,  861 ;  xi,  289.    [H*- 

Cost  to  Students,  xi,  9»). 
College  in  English  System,  i,  261 ;  xxiv,  406. 
College  in  French  SyKtcra,  ix,  .SH3. 
Colleger  in  University,  xxiv,  837. 
Collegium  Carolinnm  at  Bmnswick,  xxi,  136. 
Collegium  Illustre  of  Duke  Christopher,  ix,  79. 

Institution  of  the  Christian  Man,  xvi,  671. 
Collingwood.  Admiral,  xxiii,  963. 
Collinson,  Peter,  and  John  Bartram,  I.  S. 
Collis,  J.  1).,  Endowed  Grammar  Schools,  xvii,  80. 
Cologne,  Gymua^lum,  xix.  592. 
Colonial  Leginlution  respecting  Schools,  S.V.  1.426. 
Color,  Lessons  in,  ix,  898 ;  xii,  014 :  xiv,  96 ;  xix,  808. 
Colorado,  xviii,  808. 
Colored  Children  and  Schools,  xix,  197,  801. 

Legal  Status  in  each  State,  xix,  308. 
Colt,  MfH.  Elizabeth  Jarvit*,  Amismear. 
Colt,  Samuel,  Aid  to  Technical  E<iucation. 
Colunihaitus  and  Luxueil,  xxiv,  737. 
Columbia,  and  lona,  xxiv.  404. 
Columbia  College,  xxiv,  149,  161 ;  S.  V.  652. 
Columbia.  DiHtrict,  xix,  5. 
Comonius,  Amos,  Memoir,  v,  86;  xvii,  20. 

Educational  Views,  v,  863.      , 
Comfort,  and  Comfortable  Homes,  Ed.  tor,  I.  8. 
Commencement,  or  Encvnia,  at  Oxfonl,  11,  284; 

Commencing  Master  of  Arts,  xxiii,  154.    [1. 8. 

Yale  in  181-1.  xxiv,  169,  (809. 

Commerce,  and  Commercial  Schools,  xx,  780;  xxi, 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Ed.,  x,  380,  707. 
Commissioner  of  Ed.,  xvii,  M;  xix,  893;  8.  V.  7. 
Common  Place  Book,  xiii,  112. 
Common  ."School,  Drtlned,  xil,  470;  xxiv,  285,  290. 
Common  Schools,  xvii,  .31.  371):  xxiv,  837. 
('Ommon  Sense,  v,  476 ;  xvii,  27. 
Common  Things,  Instmction  in,  x,  03;  xvii,  27. 
Commoners  at  Oxfonl,  I.  S. 
Comnionn,  or  Common  Table,  xxiv,  887. 
Communication,  Power  of,  iii,  326. 
Comparison,  Discipline  of,  ii,  32!).  [802. 

Competitive  Examination,  xvii,  27;  xx,  978;  xxiii, 

German  Criticism,  xxii,  578. 

French  Practice,  xiv.  818. 

English  Strictures— Soelev.  Todhunter,  I.  8. 
Composition,  xvii,  27:  xxiii,  1»63:  xxiv,  837. 
Compulsory    School    Attendance,  xvii,  27;    xix, 

893;  XX,  770:  xxiv  8:^7. 
Computum,  in  Early  Cnristlan  Schools,  xxiv,  616. 
Comstock,  Adam,  !^ew  York  System,  S.  V.  I.  496. 
Conception,  Faculty  of,  iv.  204. ' 
Conception,  Mental,  v.  WW. 
Concert  Kecitatinns,  xvii,  415. 
Concordat  with  Homo,  xxiii.  642.  [ix,  882. 

Concour,  or  Public  Competition  for  Appointments, 

German  Critlci'*m,  xxii,  578. 
Conduct  and  Studies,  xvii,  27:  xxiii,  963. 
('Ondorcct,  and  Daiinou,  xx,  259;  xxii,  I.  8. 
Conferences  of  Teachers,  xvii,  553;  xix,  658;  xx, 

770 ;  xxii,  m\. 
Confessions  of  a  Schoolmaster— Alcott.  i,  771. 
Conflict  of  Studies— Old  and  New— I.  S. 
ConfuciuH.  xvii.  20 :  I.  S. 
Congregation  and  Convocation  in  Oxford,  I.  8. 
Congress  of  U.  S.,  xviii,  h08:  xix,  893. 
Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  v.  864. 

General  Index  to  Volume  I— IV,  I.  S. 
Connecticut,  Statistics,  v,  852;  xviii,  9W.  8(i€L 

Constitutional  Provision,  xi,  616  ;  x>1l,  88. 

Common  School  System,  xvii,  31 ;  xxiv,  867. 
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School  Fund— HlHtory,  v,  136, 13»,  141 ;  vi,  807. 
Inlluouco  Qoc8tioned.  v,  135, 188,  853. 
Grammar  »chool«,  xvil.  33;  xzii,  887,  809. 
ColleKen,  xvii.  S.S,  87 :  xxiv,  844. 
Sheffield  Scicutlflc  Sch(K)l.  S.  V.  140. 
School-houKOi*,  xvii.  8(>:  xxii,  401. 
Colorted  Children  and  Schools,  xix,  338. 
Teachers'  At>HociationB,  xvii,  35. 
Inf»titat«0,  XV,  3?^;. 
Normal  School,  x,  15 ;  xvii,  80. 
LibraricH,  S.  V. 
Connecticut  ReHcne  in  Ohio— History,  vi,  873. 419. 
Discnepion  in  LeclPlatureof  Conn.,  \'i.  384. 
Vir^finia-policy  (Contrasted,  vi,  419. 
Conover,  A.  M.,  xxii,  38. 
Conscience,  Moral  Element,  ix,  36. 
ConHcience  Clause,  in  English  System,  xxiv.  661. 
Conrter\'atory  of  Arts,  Paris,  ix,  406 ;  xxi,  439. 
Consistorinm,  xix,  SlU. 
Const  itntional  Provisions  respecting  Education, 

Each  State,  xvii.  81 ;  xxlv,  837. 
Constructive  Method,  xvii.  37. 
Consulate  in  France,  xxii,  770. 
Contaj^^ous  Diseases,  xix,  4:36. 
Convent  Schools,  viii,  083;  xx,  770. 
Conversation,  xvii.  37:  xxiii,  fH«. 
Conversational  Method,  xvii,  37;  xx,  906. 
Conventores,  at  Tubin^ren,  ix,  05. 
Convitti,  XX,  770. 

Cooper,  Peter,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  I.  S. 
Cooper  Union,  iv,  536;  xix,  77i>. 
Cooper.  W.  M.,  Historj-  of  the  Rod,  I.  S. 
Coote.  E..  English  Schoolmaster,  xvii,  31. 
Copeland.  P.,  First  Free  School  in  Va.,  xii,  589, 533; 
Copenhagen.  Special  Schools,  xxi,  701.      [S. V.  .S45. 
Coram,  K.,  Plan  for  Free  Schools  In  1791,  S.  V.  885. 
C-orby,  Old  and  New,  xxlv,  837. 
Corcoran,  W.  W.,  (iallery  of  Art,  xix,  748. 

Benefactions  to  Education,  I.  S. 
Conlova— Arabic  Schools  and  Teaching.  I.  S. 
Cornell,  E.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xxiv,  447;  I.  S. 
Unlversitv.  xxiv,  iSil.  [xxiii,  WW. 

"*— <?orporal  Punishment,  xvii,  37;  xLx,  894;  xx.  770; 
Corston,  W.,  New  Innustry  and  Schools,  x,  303. 
Costa  Rica,  xviii,  8<10.  [113. 

Cotta,  Madame  ('onrad.  Influence  on  Luther,  xxiv, 
Council  of  Military  E<lucation,  England,  xxiii,  9(». 
Country  Training,  xvii,  37;  xxiii,  IHW:  S.  V.  380. 
Wherein  inferior  to  City,  ii,  538;  Hi,  333. 
Superior  to  City,  xii,  420. 
County  Supervision,  li,  535,  755;  xv,  331. 
Courses  of  Study,  iv.  S40 ;  v,  853 ;  xvii,  838 ;  xix,  198; 
xxiii.  <.H)0. 
Elementary,  xvii,  31. 
Graded  Schools,  xix,  465.  819. 
Gymnasia,  xix,  6(»9:  xxll,  776. 
Normal  Schools,  xvii,  33. 
University,  I.  S. 
Court eilles.  \  iconnt,  xvii,  31. 
Courtsey— Benevolence  in  Trifles,  xiii,  853;  I.  8. 
Cousin  v..  xvii,  31 ;  xx,  337. 

Normal  Schools,  xx.  3.37.  [774:  xiv,  819.  ; 

Public  Instruction  in  Holland  and  PrusBia,  i, 
Coutts.  Buniett,  Prize  Scheme,  xvii.  31. 
Cowdery,  M.  F.,  Memoir,  xvii,  31. 

Moral  Character,  Object  of  School,  xvi,  833. 
Cowley,  A.,  Philosophical  College,  xxii,  309. 
Cowner.  W.,  Tirocinium,  xvii,  31. 

School  Reminiscences,  I.  S. 
Crabbe,  Geonje,  Schools  of  tlio  Village,  xvll,  31. 
Craig.  A.  J.,  Memoir,  xvii.  .38. 
Cramming,  v,  864 ;  xxiii,  9f^3;  I.  S. 
Crandall,  Pradence,  xix,  338. 
Creasey,  Eminent  Etonians,  xv.  133. 
Crcuzot.  Industrv  and  Science,  xxi,  438,  494. 
Crevier.  ITniversltv  of  Paris,  ix,  00. 
Crime.  Cause  and  ^rt;ventlon,  vli,  79. 
Criminal-*,  Younij.  v.  8fU;  xx,  77;  xx.  906. 
Crocus  (Crokc).  Hichard.  xx.  534 :  I.  S. 

Inaui^ural  as  Greek  Header.  1519, 1.  S. 
Cromwell,  Oliver— College  at  Durham,  I.  S. 


Cross,  M.  K.,  Memoir,  x^'i.  749. 

Crossley,  John,  Lessons  of  his  Life, 

Crozet,  Claude,  xxiii,  968. 

Cnilkshank,  J.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  88. 

Cuba,  xviii,  537,  80'.». 

Cumberland  University,  iv,  765. 

Cumulative  Vote  in  English  School  I^aw,  xxiv,  i 

Curators.  In  Russian  System,  xx.  467. 

Curiosity,  V.  W>4;  xvll.  37;  xxlll,  903;  I.  8.  605. 

(Jurrie,  James.  Methmls,  xvii,  31. 

Curriculum  Viiae.  xvll,  478;  I.  8. 

Cursores,  or  Biblical  Student^i,  vi,  IKJ. 

Curtin,  A.  G.,  Schools  of  Pcnn.,  11,  541. 

Curtis,  Joseph,  V,  804. 

Curtis.  T.  W.  T.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  rvil,  88. 

Curtlus,  A.  C,  First  I^tin  Teacher  in  N.Y.,  S.V.865. 

Cushlng,  C,  xill,  733. 

Custom  and  Education— Bacon,  v,  863;  xi,  616. 

Custos,  or  Sacristan,  xxll,  861.  [988. 

Cutler,  Manassah,  Ordinance  of  1787, 1.  8. 

Cuvier,  Schools  of  Holland,  viii,  683;  xiv,  684 ;  xxiii, 

Frencli  Schools,  xx,  770. 
Cyrus  and  Cyropedia,  Greek  View,  xxiii,  19, 36 ;  1. 8. 

Daclcr,  Madame,  x.  017.  [906 ;  xxiv,  887. 

Daily  Itoutine,  xlll,  805;  xvll,  878,  801,  819;  xxlll, 

Dakota,  xvlll,  809. 

Damo  Schools,  xlll.  800:  xvll,  838;  xix,  469;  L  S. 

Dana.  J.  D.,  v,  bW;  xvil,  31. 

Dancing,  vl,  317;  xvl,  71«. 

Daunou,  Weport,  xxll,  770. 

Dane,  Nathan.  Memoir,  xvi,  416. 

Academy  Policy,  xvll,  574. 
Dante.  Kevlval  of  Learning.  x\il,  21. 
Dautzlc,  Trade  School,  xxi.  187. 
Darmstadt,  Models  for  Drawing,  xxlll,  704. 

Trade,  and  Higher  Trade  School,  xlv.  437.' 
Darlington,  W..  Schools  as  thev  were.  x\1l,  SU, 
Dartmouth  (College,  xxlv.  139;  Charter.  I.  8. 

Chandler  School  of  Science,  S.  V.  378;  671. 

Thayer  School  of  Architecture,  S.  V.  378;  671. 
Daughters  of  the  Cross,  Teaching  Order,  I.  8. 
Davenport,  John,  v,  804;  xvll.  310;  I.  8. 
Davidson,  E.  A..  Drawing,  xxiii,  9(i3. 
Davies,  C.  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvil,  38.       [I.  8. 
Davles,  Emily,  University  Education  for  Women, 
Davis,  J.,  Experience  as  Teacher  In  Virginia,  xiif, 
Davis,  W.  v..  Memoir,  xv.  839.  [866. 

Davis,  Emerson,  Teacher  Tau^t,  I,  770. 
Dawes,  R.,  x,  704. 

Dawson,  J.  W.,  Natural  Science,  xvll,  21. 
Day,  Jeremiah,  x,  704;  xvil,  31. 
Day,  H.  N.,  Composition,  xvll,  21. 
Day-Scholars,  out  of  School,  xvl,  792. 
Day,  The  Wise  Ordering  of  a.  xxlll,  81. 
Deaconesses,  xvil,  31 ;  xx,  300. 
Deadly  Weapons  In  School,  xix,  436. 
Deaf  Mutes,  v,  «04 ;  xvii,  34 ;  8.  V.  684. 

Articulation.  8.  V. 
Dean,  of  the  Facultv,  vll,  30. 
Debating,  xvll,  37;  xxlv,  sn. 
Debts,  xxiii.  903;  xvill.  mi 
Decker,  Sir  Nathan,  Design  and  Drawing,  xxii,  20, 
Declamation  and  Disputation  at  Wit  tern  ^rg,  vl,  94. 
Declaration  of  American  Independence.  I.  8. 
Decuria,  in  Organization,  v,  805;  xx,  541. 
Defiant  Pupils,  I.  S.  519. 
Defoe.  Memoir  and  Rules  of  Conduct,  417,  499. 

Essay  on  Prrijects.  I.  S.  419. 

Academy'  of  Music.  433. 

University  for  I^ondon,  431. 

Academv'for  Women,  439. 

MiliUr>''vSchool  and  Studies,  438. 
Degerando,  Monitorial  Method,  xvll,  21. 
Do  la  Beche.  Sir  Henrv.  Practical  Geology,  vi,  289. 
De  la  Salle,  Christian  'Brothers,  xvii,  31.  [491. 

De  rEp6e,  French  School  of  Deaf-mute  Ins.,  8.V. 
Degrees.  Acadeniicnl.  Origin,  xvil.  83. 

Savlgny  on,  xxll.  900;  xxiii,  903;  xxlv.  887. 
Degrees,  Cen»mony  of  Taking  at  Cambridge,  1. 8. 

Mode  at  Gottingcn— Hunt,  I.  S. 
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Degrees,  Coct  of.  xxil.  VH:  I.  9. 
Degreee,  Candidate*  fbr,  xxii.  :8H5.  fxiv.  178. 

D'£we#,  Sir  SinioDd»,  Stodleit  at  Cambridge.  161». 
De  LaveleTe.  Emile,  Dotch  Schools,  xiv,  715. 
Delaware,  xviii.  ivti. 

Scbooli'  an  they  were,  xril,  1R7. 

ConHtitationaJ  Pruvl«lon,  xri.  M. 

Common  Scboolm.  t.  tfl5:  xvil,  8i. 

Acadcmie«  and  CoUece*.  v,  885 ;  zxiv,  8^. 

Statui?  and  School^  of  Preedmen,  xlx.  90i. 

Aj^calture  and  Mechanic  An*,  S.  V.  57U. 
Delft.  Polytechnic  School,  jcxl,  (W7. 
DelHle,  J..  Village  Schoolmaster,  xri,  SI. 
Demerit  Marks,  xxlil,  9:». 
DeMetz.  Reform  SchooU.  x\il.  SI,  $4:  xxlv,  887. 
Democratic  Influence  of  Science,  xvll,33 :  xxlU,968. 
DemocritoK.  x.  1«U  :  xl.  615. 
Democracy  and  Schooli*.  Swiss,  xxlll,  306. 
DeMoi^ran.  xxlii,  446. 
Demosthenes,  xl.  104 :  xxill.  963. 
Denman.  and  Teachers*  lustitutcs.  xv.  830. 
Denmark,  xviii.  «j»:  xxt,  808:  xxlli.  903. 
Denominational  Schirals.  xxlv,  963:  I.  S. 

Acad«*mies  and  Colle^vs,  x\iil.  UM. 

Theolo^cal  Seminaries,  xvlli.  «H ;  S.  V.  558. 

Historical  Development  In  United  States,  I.  S. 
Denominations,  Rell^pous  in  United  States,  S.  V.  I. 
Denxel.  xtH,  .**.  [S.  V. 

Department  of  Eflncatlon.  xvlll.  160:  xrll,  63.  109; 
Department  of  Science  and  Art.  Entriand,  xxil,  •19, 
Departments  at  Washln^on.  xviil,  WK*.  [660. 

Department,  or  School,  in  Enjflish  Law,  xxlv,  650. 
Deposition  and  PeiuiUsm,  vi,  37;  vii,  50. 
DeUaincey.  xxlv,  963. 

Reminiscences  of  School  Life,  I.  S. 
De^cartos,  Meth<Kl,  xl.  615 ;  xxill.  460. 
De#ks  and  Seats.  Adaputlon,  xl.  615 :  xill,  636. 
Desi>m.  Schools  of,  xvU.  83;  xxlli,  9<)6. 

Women's,  xix.  777.  779:  xxl,  81/7. 
Determinations  and  Disputations,  xxiv,  837. 
De  Tocqueville,  xvl,  T9i. 
Detroit.  Public  Sch(X>ls.  xlx,  804. 
Deventer,  School,  v.  865.  [837. 

Devotional  Exorcises,  xvil, 34. 309:  xxlli. 968:  xxlv, 
Dewey.  Chester.  Memoir,  xv,  830.  [IrtW,  v,  17. 

Dewit,  O.  A.,  Hl»?h  School  for  Girls,  Providiiiice, 
Derry.  N.  H.,  Adams  Female  Academy,  18:M,  x.  606. 
Dialectics,  xxiv.  887. 
Dialogic  Method,  vU.  TM. 
Dlarv.  School,  xx.  770. 
Dickl  Bequest,  xvil,  SI. 

Dickinf.  Pictures  of  Schools  and  Teachers,  I.  S. 
Dickinson.  Pliilosophy  of  Teaching,  xvil,  881. 
DlckiniK>n  CoUein;.  xxiv.  150 :  S.  V.  5M. 
IMctionaries,  xvT.  36;  xxlii,  963. 
Didactics,  xvii.  t». 

Diet.  T.  Nii5:  viil.  6KS;  xi,  615.  KiA;  xxlli.  961. 
Dlrsterweg.  A.,  xvii.  SI :  xx.  7H).  [xi,  28. 

Differences.   Rosemhlance«*,  Kelatifms  of  Tilings, 
Dii^est  of  Rules  for  Citv  Schools,  xix,  417. 
Dikm.  School  of  Art,  xxl.  504.  [S.  V.  8. 

Duworih's  Spelling  Book  and  Arithmetic,  xvil,  S19 ; 
Dinter.  xvii.  SI. 
Diocesan  Schools  In  Ireland,  xv,  830 ;  xxlv,  678. 

Training,  in  England,  x.  764. 
Diogenes  Lacriius,  xxiv.  837.  [xx,  770. 

Dipfuma.  Attendance  and  Proficiency,  xlx,  894; 
Director.  School,  xlx,  651.  [S95. 

Difiputatlon  in  University  Instruction,  vi,  94;  xxil, 
J)iM:ipllnc,  School,  xvil,  S7 :  xxil,  900. 

Richards.  Manual,  x,  607. 
Discipline,  Mental,  xlx.  mi. 
Diflcipline,  MlliUry,  xxill,  964 ;  xvil,  784. 
Dismission,  xix,  437. 
Di«raell,  xvii.  SI :  xxill.  963. 
Dlssenteni,  Admission  to  ITniversitlcs.  I.  S. 
District  of  Columbia,  xviii,  809:  xlx,  145. 

Special  Rcpori.  Barnard,  xlx,  5. 

Plan  uf  School  On^nizaticm,  xix,  187. 

Art.  Oallerie'*.  «fcc.,  xlx,  7S5. 

Colleges— C^oliimbian—OeoigQtawn,  69, 807. 


Colored  Pop.,  Schools  and  Education,  xix,  803. 
Diftrirt.  or  Rural  Schools,  xx,  770 ;  131,  831. 

District  S<-licH)l-»  as  ihoy  were,  v,  865 ;  xlii,  866 ;  xvil. 
Disturbance  of  a  Sch(M>i.  a  legal  offence,  xix.  488. 
Divinitv,  ProfesHorships  in  .\m.  (Colleges,  S.V.  478. 
Dix,  Jo'hn  .A..  Educational  Views,  xlll,  »4S. 
Dlx.  Miss  D.  L.,  X,  OIK 
Dixon.  W.  If.,  Swiss  Schools,  xxill,  Ji64. 
Doane,  (>.  W.,  State  ami  Education,  xvii,  SI. 
Doccndo  Discimus.  x,  ttiti:  xvil.  408. 
Doctor,  Degree,  xxil,  907 ;  xxiv,  887. 
DoiuL'  and  Tellinir.  ix.  4'il. 
Dole,  L,  English  Dictlouarv,  xvii,  SI. 
Dollar  Institution.  Scotlanil,  xxil.  490. 
DOlllnger,  I'nlversitlw,  Past  an<l  Present,  xx,  770. 
DomeKtio  Economy,  ix.  S40;  xx,  770. 

Con*e<iuen<-es  of  Nt'gltH'tc*!,  I.  S. 

BewherV  Text  IkM.k.  1.  S. 

Mount  Ilolvoke  Seminarv.  x,  771. 

Military  Orplian  Sch<H>ls.'  xii.  339. 
Dome^tic  f.ife  and  Education,  xxiv,  M37. 
Doniinlc.  and  DomluicKns.  xxiv.  HHTi. 
Dtmiinus.  In  University  l*arlance,  xxil.  806. 
Don;*.  University  term',  I.  S. 
Donaldson.  James,  Educational  Views,  I.  S.  48l! 

Sci«>nc<>  of  Education.  4S1. 

Public  PrUnark'  Schinil,  4h<8. 

Revised  Ctnie,  49t>. 
Donaldson.  J.  W..  xvil.  si  :  xxiii,  961. 
Donaldson's  Ilofpital.  Edinburgii.  I.  S. 
Donatus,  v.  HfC);  xi.  r>15:  xxlv.  na. 

German  Interiinear.  xi.  161. 
Dorpat,  Univer-ity.  xx.  770. 
Dorchester,  Early '(»rauiuiar  School,  xvl,  79S. 
Dort.  Synod.  I'hfistian  Education,  v,  77. 
Doty,  1)..  xix,  Kir>. 

Doubs.  School  of  WHtrh-making,  xxl,  430. 
Doual,  A..  (U*rnmii  S<;iiools,  in  [I.  S.,  xix,  806. 
Dowse,  Thomas.  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvil,  38. 
I)rap<;r,  Lvnian  C.,  .Memoir,  and  Portrait.  1.  S. 
Dramatic  Perfonnances.  V.  865;  xvii,  8S8. 
Drawing,  Kind<*  and  Melliods,  xvl,  S7,  8S8;  xix, 

MOT);  XX,  771):  xxl,  n(«;  xxiii,  9tM. 
DrawinjT,  for  (ilrls,  x,  fW7. 
Drawing-out  PnKHJss,  v,  S»m;  ix,  615. 
Drestlen,  School  System,  xlx.  895. 

.Military  and  Special  Schools,  xxl,  808. 
Dress,  xl,  615;  xxlil.  Wl. 

Drint.'enlKjrj;,  xvil.  :is.  [538. 

Dmnkennchs,  to  be  }nian1<Hl  against,  xi,  615;  I.  S. 
D^uld^,  Schools  of,  xx.  770. 
Dublin,  Scbo<ds  aud  Museums,  xxil,  907;  xxiii, 

rti>:  xxiv.  s-i7. 
Dublin  University,  and  Trinity  College,  I.  S. 
Dubuque,  Pul)lic  Schools,  xix',  HIO. 
Dubuis,  System  of  Drawing,  xxl,  515. 
I)u  Bartas,  xxiii.  !Ni4. 
Dncnetieux,  Heforni  Schools,  xvii,  SI. 
Dudley,  Mrs..  Obsevalorv.  xvii,  SI,  H«. 
Duelling,  in  (ternian  Unfversltios,  vl,  57:  vii,  TM. 
Duff,  (irant.  xvii,  5!tt;  1.  S. 
DiifHeld.  I).,  B..  State  an<i  Education,  xvil,  SI. 
Dula,  SchiM)l  liefomi  In  Lucenio,  xx.  9.). 
Dumb  Philosopher,  Defoe's,  1.  S.  4.'iO. 
Dumfries,  Buryb  Schocd,  xix.  716. 
Dummer.  Acaden^v.  and  .Master  MfM>dv.  xvl.  410. 
Dummer,  William.*  Beiienictltm  to  Bvlield.S.V.SSS, 
Dumont.  P.  Normal  Schools,  ill,  :t96. 
Dunbar,  Burirb  Schind,  xix,  s$tt. 
Dundee,  Bur^h  School,  xix,  H95, 
Dunn,  Henry,  Manunl  of  Method"*,  I,  771  :  xvii,  SI, 

American  Edition— (iallaudet,  i,  4SH,  771. 
Dunnell,  M.  II..  xvii,  SI. 
Duniral,  xxiv,  m). 

Duns  Scotus,  Memoir  and  Influence.  I.  S. 
Dunster,  Henry.  First  President  of  Harvard,  ix,  130. 
Dnpanlouj),  Si'uflious  Women,  xvii.  6S3. 
Durham.  University.  1.  S. 
Duruy,  Seromlirv  Speeial  Schools,  xx,  770;  xxill, 

48,  xxiv;  KH'. 
Dutch  W.  I.  Comiwny,  Ed.  Policy,  S.  V.  :M8. 
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Dnty.yili^SB;  xz1ii,M4. 

Dnit  and  Ashes,  BeneflMstlon,  I.  S. 

DoBBekiorf,  zxii,  869.  [zzii,  696. 

Dnneelthtl  AbW,  and  Count  von  der  Recke,  ii,  981 ; 

Dwelle,  Early  Maker  of  School  ApuaratUB,  x,  7(M. 

DwellingHonBe  for  Teacher,  xz,  710. 

Dwight,  Edmund,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  U. 

Dwight,  Francis,  xvii.  SI. 

Dwight,  Henry  £.,  xvii,  Ml. 

Dwight,  Mary,  xvii,  31. 

Study  of  Art,  il,  S56;  Drawing,  v,  86S. 
Dwight  School,  Plant),  v,  865. 
Dwight,  Theodore,  Schoolmaster^s  Friend,  1,  791. 
Dwight,  Timothy,  xvii.  31,  838. 
Dyce,  W.,  Schools  of  Design,  xxil,  48. 

Art  and  Fashion  in  Detilgn,  44. 

Ear.  How  Trained,  v,  866. 

Early  Christian  Schools,  xxiv,  887. 

Early  School  Books,  xxiv,  19. 

Early  Rising,  xxlll,  9M;  xvll,  6H9. 

Early  Training,  x>ii,  18;  xxlii,  964. 

Barnes tnoss,  xxiii,  964. 

Easton,  Lafayette  College,  Pardee  Hall,  I.  S. 

Eating,  xxlil,  964. 

Eaton.  Amos,  vl,  317:  S.  V.  353. 

Eaton,  Horace,  xvii,  81. 

Baton,  John,  Commissioner  of  Education,  S.V.  516. 

SUtlstlcal  Tables  for  1873,  548. 
Eaton,  Nathaniel,  Ix,  130. 

Eaton,  Theophllns,  xvii,  88,  316.  [xx,  770. 

Ecclesiastical  School,  Authorities,  v,  863 ;  xvii, 637 ; 
Ecclesiastics  as  Teachers,  xvll,  84,  95,  319,  644. 
Economical  Science,  Lessons  In,  x,  106. 
Bconomlcs  and  Finance,  Faculty,  Ix,  105 ;  xxli,  847. 
Ecuador,  xvill,  810. 
Edgeworth,  Maria,  xvll,  81. 
Edmbnrgh,  v,  866. 

University,  xvll,  88;  xxiv,  819. 

Grammar  Schools,  xix,  716 ;  xxil,  907. 

Normal  Schools,  x,  6)33,  764. 

Sessional  School,  ix,  319. 

Hich  School  Ix,  821 :  xxil,  907. 

Endowments  for  Education,  I.  S. 
Education,  v,  866.  * 

Defined,  xvll,  18;  xxlli,  964. 

Aphorisms  and  Suggestions,  xvii,  18. 

Biography,  xvll.  38/ 

Benefiictors.  xvii,  87. 

Individual  Views,  xvii,  19. 

Methods,  xvii,  37. 

Systems,  xvll,  81,  83,  xxl,  770. 

Physical,  xvll,  35. 

Moral,  xvll,  84. 

Reformatory,  xvll,  84. 

Technical,  xxl,  801. 

Military,  xxill,  949. 

Superior,  xxiv,  9. 

Liberal,  I.  S.  467. 

Universal,  I,  786. 
Education  and  the  State,  v,  885;  xvll,  18;  xv,  880. 
Edson,  H.  R.,  Memoir,  x\i,  750. 
EdBon,  T.,  Memoir  of  Colbum,  xvll,  31. 
Edward  VI,  Educational  Endowments,  vlll,  370. 
Edwards,  B.  B.,  xvll,  31. 
Edwanis,  Jonathan,  Rules  of  Conduct,  I.  S. 
Edwards,  N.  W.,  xvll,  31.  [89. 

Edwards,  R.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvll,  31 ;  xvll, 

Educathmal  Views,  xvll.  31. 
Eggleston.  N.  H.,  Villages  and  Village  Life,  L  S. 
Egypt,  xvill,  806. 

Elchberg,  Musical  Studies,  xxl,  134. 
Elchom,  Ministry  of  Pub.  Ins.,  xx,  414 ;  xxlii,  444. 
Einsidlen,  xxiv,  838. 
Eisenach,  xlx,  706. 
Elsleben,  Norma)  Seminary,  xiv,  318. 
Elberfeld,  xxil,  859. 

Eldena,  xxl,  316.  H.  S. 

Eldon,  Lord  Chancellor,  School  and  College  Life, 
Elementary  Schools,  xvll,  81;  xlx,  401 ;  xxl,  770; 
^  CityOrgaiiizatlpnB,xlx,77,417,619.  [xxil,  808, 


Elgin,  Lord,  American  School  SyBtemn,  ztH,  81. 
Elgin  Latin  School,  xlx,  16 :  xxU,  460, 4T9. 

Music,  or  Sang  School,  1504,  xxii,  479. 
Elior,  John,  V,  133 ;  xli,  649. 
Eliot,  Samuel,  xvll,  31. 
Eliot,  K.  A.,  xvll.  31 ;  xxiv,  838. 
Eliot,  C.  W..  The  New  Education,  I.  S. 
EllKabotb,  queen,  v,  866. 
Ellipses,  and  Elliptical  Method,  ix,  688. 
Ellis,  William,  x,  7frl;  xxil,  178. 
Elocution,  III,  &33;  V,  866: 
Eloquence.  Trainine  for.  vll.  808 ;  xxiv,  888. 
Elyot,  Sir  Thomas.  Governor,  xvll,  488. 
Emorsun.  G.  B.,  Momoirand  Portrait,  xvii,  89. 

Educatioual  Views,  xvll,  31 ;  xix,  484, 1.  S. 
Emerson,  Joseph,  Female  Education,  x,  663. 
Emerson,  R.  W.,  Studies  and  Conduct,  I.  S. 
Emerson,  F..  Ventilation,  ix,  638. 
Emile  Rousseau's  Svstem  of  Education,  v,  868. 
Emllie.  Daughter  of  Basedow,  v,  491. 
Emotion,  111,  49. 

Emulation,  v,  806;  xlli,  867:  xlv,  819;  xxiiL,  964. 
Encouragements,  xvll,  39;  xvlli,  964;  xxilL.  964. 
£ucyclo|)edia  of  Education,  v,  866 ;  I.  S.  49. 
Endowments,  E<Iucatlonal,  v,  866 ;  xxlli,  480, 688. 

Dangers,  and  Objections,  xxli,  608. 

English,  xvii,  31. 

American,  xvii,  31 ;  xxiv,  838. 

Irish,  XV,  830;  xvll,  41. 

Scotch,  xxil.  465,  488.  496. 
Englneerlnir.  Schools,  xxl,  808;  xxill,  888. 
England,  xvill,  Hll ;  v.  866. 

Elementary  Schools,  xvll.  81 ;  xxiv,  888. 
Under  Education  Department,  xxiv,  661. 
Under  School  Boards,  xxiv.  661. 
Church  of  England  School  Work,  L  B. 

Secondaiy  or  Grammar,  xvii,  83. 

Superior,  xvll,  83;  xxiv,  848;  I.  8. 


Supplementary,  xvll,  86. 
Scientific,  xvll. 


83;  xxii.  9. 

Normal,  xvll,  30;  xxil,  80. 

Reform,  xvll,  34. 

MiUtar^',  xxiii,  639,  968. 

Education  Deiiartment,  11, 884 ;  xxiv,  660. 

Revised  Code,  I.  S. 

Fine  Art  and  Research,  xxil,  88,  41. 

Female  Education,  xxill.  369;  Recent,  I.  8. 
English  Home  Life  and  Training.  I.  S.  886. 
English  Languairt>,  v,  866 ;  xvll,  38. 

Pedacogy,  xxill.  177,  419 ;  xxiv.  888. 
English  \  lew  of  Foreign  Schools  and  Edacmtloii. 

American-nHf^  Khdn,  Fraser,  Reed,  Rlgg. 

French— «v  Arnold.  [Kaj. 

German— «v  Arnold.  Pattlson.  Greenwood, 

Holland— M^  Chambers,  NlcholL 

Swiss — 9fe  Arnold,  Dixon,  Kay. 
English  High  School,  xix,  489. 
Ephori,  V,  86(5;  xx,  770. 
Eplctotus,  vlll.  683 ;  x,  764. 
Epicurus.  School  of.  xxiv.  838. 
Episcopal  Seminaries,  xvi,  091 ;  I.  S. 
Equality  of  School  IMvlleges.  v,  866. 
Erasmus.  Deslderlus.  xvii.  31 ;  xxlli,  964. 

Educational  Work,  xvl.  798. 
Erasmus  Hall  Academy,  xxiv,  148. 
Erasmus  Smith's  Foundation,  xxiv,  115. 
Erftirt,  University,  xxiv,  115. 

Lectures  In  1449.  vl,  54. 
Erigcna  Scotus,  xxiv,  360. 
Erhiugen,  I^nlversity,  \11,  TM ;  xlx,  896. 
Ernest  the  Pious,  xx,  576. 

School  Method  by  Reyher,  xx,  677.     [xx,  584. 
Ernest.  1 1.  School  Reforms  In  Gotha  Altenbnig 

Haun's  Common  School  Method,  xx,  586. 
Emesti,  J.  A.,  Memoir,  v.  753. 
Essex  Countv  Teachers^  Association,  xv,  600. 
Esteem  of  Others,  Ix.  638;  xxill.  OtW. 
Estlcuue,  Advice  to  Teachers,  xxlli,  46. 
Ethics,  V,  866:  xxill.  511. 
Eton  College,  \\\U  683:  Army  Class,  xxill,  608. 

Expanses  in  1560,  v,  866. 
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Kthnologr,  American,  xril,  4M. 

Sncmlft,  or  Commemoration  at  Oxford,  1. 8. 

Bamenec,  zxir,  838. 

Earope,  xvili,  810. 

Bostochiom,  xxiT,  5S3. 

Ereninf^  Hoar  of  a  Hermlt^Pefltaloul,  vi,  168. 

Evening  Schools,  t,  806 ;  xiz,  896;  xxi,  808. 

Everett,  Alexander,  H.,  xvil,  31. 

Everett,  David,  *'  You'd  Scarce  Expect,"  &c,  ▼,  840. 

Everett,  Edward,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvil,  88. 

Educational  Views.  ▼,  863;  xvii,  21 . 

Arsnment  for  Pablic  Hijrli  School,  v,  1S7. 
Everett  School,  Plans  and  Dedication,  ix,  fOffi. 
Everett^.  H.,  English  Univeni^  iJfe,  I.  S. 
Ewart,  W.,  Government  Schoob  or  Design,  xx,  48. 
Examination  of  Teachers,  v.  887;  xvii,8S8;  xix,  646. 
Sxaminatlonfi,  Different  Kinds,  v,  867;  xxiii,  9&I. 

Unlven»Ity,  xvii.  306. 

Admission,  xxiii,  061,  964. 

Promotion,  xxiv,  888. 

Leavinsr.  xix,  &iO :  xxiii,  607. 

competitive,  xxiii.  800;  Dangers,  I.  8. 

Commissions,  xxiii.  544.  [140. 

Examinations  of  Schools  of  Different  Grades,  xx. 
Example.  Teaching  by,  x,  104:  xxiii,  48.  887.  064. 
Exchange  of  Programmes  and  Catalogoes,  xxiii,606. 
Exdasion  and  expulsion,  xix,  440:  xxiii,  606. 
Excnnflons,  xx,  67 ;  xxl,  808;  xxiii,  904 ;  ix,  178. 
Excuses,  Written  if  required,  xix,  441. 
Exercise.  Law  of  Growth,  xii,  516 ;  xiil,  616. 
Exeter,  Phillips  Academy,  x\'ii,  83. 

Robinson  Female  Academy,  xxiv,  843. 
Exhibition,  Literarv  Exercises,  xix,  440. 
Exhibitions  and  Scholarships,  xvi,  798.  [838. 

Sxner.  and  Bonitz,  Austrian  School  Reform,  xvii, 
Experimental  Sciences,  xxiii,  607,  064. 
Expression,  Power  and  Conditions,  v,  867. 
Extempore  Speaking,  xxiii,  064. 
Eye  in  iMscipline,  I.  S.  601. 
Eye  and  Hand,  Trained  by  Drawing,  xxi,  838. 
Eyes,  or  no  Eyes,  xxiii,  064. 

Fabian.  Frangk,  German  Grammar  1381,  xvii,  88. 
Fach  System  of  Otganixation,  xix,  635. 
Fach  Schulen,  xxi,  808. 

Factory  Cliikiren  and  Population,  v,  867 ;  xvii,  19, 
84 :  xix,  896;  xx,  Tn ;  xxii,  907.  [470. 

Factory  Villages — Examples  of  Improvements. 

Owen,  New  Lanark,  I.  8. 

Akroyd— Copley  and  HalUhx,  viil,  806. 

Fidrbanks— St.  Johnsbnry,  Vt. 

Cheney  Brothers — South  Manchester,  Ct. 
Facts,  basis  of  Sdentiflc  Reasoning,  xxiii,  964  ;II.  8. 
Facnltas  Docendi,  xvii,  478.  * 

Faculties,  Mental,  v,  867;  xiil,  867;  xvii.  417. 
Facnltv,  Origin,  and  Functions,  xxiv,  486. 

Aaministiation,  xix,  666. 

Teaching:  body,  xix,  G66. 
Faculties.  Lniversity,  vi,  818;  xvii,  88;  xix,  886; 
XX,  771 :  xxU,  907 ;  xxiv,  888. 

Arts  and  Philosophy,  xix,  667;  vi,  31. 

Law.  xxii,  816. 

Medicine,  vi,  38;  xxii,  831 ;  t,  871. 

Theology,  vi,  36;  xxii,  370. 

Science,  xx,  771 :  xxii,  188.  400. 

Finance  and  Economics,  ix,  106 ;  xxii,  847. 

Literature,  xx,  771. 
Fasging,  xvii,  98 :  xvi.  798 ;  v,  867. 
Fair  of  the  Landit  at  Paris,  xxiv,  888. 
Fairchild,  J.  H.,  Co-education  of  Sexes,  xvii,  885. 
Faith,  Eariy  Development  of,  xii.  606 ;  xvil,  410. 
Falk:.  John,  German  Reform  School,  xxii,  696. 
Family  Life  and  Training,  xl.  616;  xvii,  84.  86. 

Law  of  Massachusetts  Cokmy,  1643,  S.  V.  1. 860. 

Women  to  be  Educated  for,  xiil,  888:  I.  S. 

German's  Estimate  of  French,  xxii,  688. 

English  Doctrine,  I.  8.  860,  400. 
Family  Organization  of  Reformatories,  xvii,  84. 
Fancy,  and  Imagination,  lii,  64.  53 ;  x,  764. 
Fsneuil,  P..  Eafly  Example  of  Giving,  xvii,  88. 
Fanshawe.  Lady,  Advice  to  her  Son,  I.  8.  809. 


Faraday,  M.,  xxiii,  964. 

Farm  Life  and  Homo,  Everett^t  Picture,  x.  S18. 
Famum,  llennr,  Bi'nefttctions  to  Yale.  1.  8. 
Famum,  P.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  80, 88. 

Famum  Preparatory  School,  lii,  887. 
Fashion,  Academy  at  Dresden,  xix,  688. 
FaviUe,  O.,  xvil,  88. 
Fear,  ix,  80;  xi,  616;  xiii.  578;  x\i,  788;  xxiii,  864. 

In  School  government,  L  S.  510. 
Fedeml  City,  Selectlou  of,  xix,  886. 
Feejee  Islands,  xvlii.  810. 
Feeling,  its  Office,  ill,  60 ;  xii. 
Fees,  Tuition,  xix.  896;  xxii,  807;  xxiv,  610. 
Felbiger,  J.  I.,  xvii,  31,  88;  xx,  771. 
Fellenberg.  xvii,  31.  88;  xxi,  765. 
Fellows,  and  Fellowships.  Aids  and  Rewards,  1. 8. 

Annual  Value  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  I.  8. 
Felton,  C.  (\,  Memoir  and  Portmlt,  xvii,  31. 

The  American  College,  Ix,  113. 

Common  Schools,  x,'3tJ7. 
Female  E<lucation,  v,  867 ;  xvil,  85 :  xxiii,  864. 

American,  x,  764 ;  xvil,  85 :  S.  V.  466,  573. 

English,  xxlll,  865 ;  I.  S.  884,  437, 808 ;  Recent, 

Freuch,  l,  884 ;  xlll,  H67 ;  x>ii,  638.  [I.  8. 

Gorman,  x,  764 ;  xvil,  85. 

Christian,  xxiv,  633. 

Catholic,  v,  591,  »»7,  871. 
Female  Employments,  x,  013;  xvil,  86. 
Female  Remrmatorles,  v,  867 ;  I.  8. 
Female  Society,  Absence  of.  In  University  Life,  1. 8. 
Female  Teachers,  v,  867 ;  xi,  616 ;  xvii,  80. 
Fencing,  xxlll,  964. 
Fenelon,  Memoir,  x,.764;  xvii,  31. 

Education  of  Daughters,  xlll,  867. 
Ferguson^  J.,  Architectural  Art,  xxii,  907. 
Ferrara,  I  nlverslty,  xx,  771 ;  xxll,  907. 
Fcmila,  Vlrga,  in  Roman  Discipline,  I.  8.  896. 
Fescue  xvi  l31.  r886. 

Festivals  and  Ilolldays,  xvii,  86;  xxii,  666;  xxiii, 
Feuerbach,  xvil,  31. 
Flal,  Schools  of  Vienna,  xix,  885. 
Flchte.  xvil,  31 ;  Fmebel's  System,  I.  8. 
Field  Sports,  xxii,  964. 
Final  Examinations,  xvii,  479. 
Finances,  State  and  National,  xvlii,  810. 
Fine  Arts,  v,  867 ;  xix,  776 ;  xxi,  808. 
Fines  for  Non-Attendance,  xix,  886;  xxiv,  804. 
Finland,  Public  luHtructlon,  xvlll,  810;  xxiv. 
Fire-place  for  Ventilation,  v,  89. 
Fires,  Management  of,  xix,  806.  [xxii,  466. 

First  Book  of  Discipline — Schools  and  Colleges, 
Fischer,  J.  A.,  Educational  Views,  x.  764. 
Fisher,  J.  D.,  Education  of  the  Blind,  S.  V.  497. 
Flagf^,  A.  C,  Common  Schools  of  N.  Y.,  v,  188. 
Flanders,  Beguines,  v,  867. 
Fleidner,  Dcaconnesses,  xvil.  31. 
Fletcher,  J.,  BonmL'h  Road  School,  xvii,  31. 
Flint,  C.  L.,  Agricultural  Schools,  xxi,  808. 
Floating  Public  School,  Baltimore,  v,  867. 
Flogdnir,  v,  867,  xvil.  27 ;  xxlll,  .^15;  I.  S.        [896. 

iilHtorical  and  National  Aspects,  xlv,  798;  1. 8. 

Dutch,  336.  Grecian,  326. 

Entrllsh,  337,  315.        Jewish,  336. 

French,  336,  337.         Roman,  335. 

German,  .'^^r>.  337.        Scotch,  3^,  863. 
Florence,  v,  8iJ7;  xx,  731. 
Florida,  xvlii,  810;  xix,  887. 

(•onstitutlonal  Provisions,  xvil,  113, 136. 

C<mvpntlonn  and  Associations,  xvi,  381. 

FreedmenV  Schools,  xix,  806. 

Common  Schooln,  v,  867 ;  xxiv,  888. 
Florists  and  (Jardeners.  Teachers  to  be,  x,  541. 
Flower,  Enoch,  First  Teacher  in  Phlla.,  xv,  646. 
Fluency,  xxlll,  904.  [xxiii,  881. 

Foibles  and  Folly,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Vices, 
Pollen,  >'ll.  735;  xvil,  31,  88. 
Foo<l,  xl,  610. 

Forlws,  K.,  Uses  of  Museums,  xvil,  31. 
Force,  W.  S.,  The  National  Capitol,  xix,  146. 
Ford.  J.,  Memoir,  xlv,  396. 
Forgiveness,  Power  of,  I.  S.  630.       _ 
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Form,  PcBtalozzi  on,  v,  867 ;  xi,  610. 
Formation  of  Character,  xv\,  328;  I.  8.  618. 
Form8,  or  Claneef*.  x\i,  798 :  xvll,  805. 
Forpign  Lnn^iafree,  Mo<leni,  xxiil,  964. 
Forestry  Schooln.  xvii.  83;  xx.  771 ;  xxi,  808. 
ForBvtho,  John,  Teacher  prior  to  1776,  S.  V.  882. 
FortDlldung,  Supplementary,  xx,  771. 
Fortoul,  XX,  771. 

Foster,  Vcrc.  Labors  for  Schools  in  Ireland. 
Foundation  Schools,  v.  «)7 ;  xvii,  32;  xxiii.  964. 
Fourcrov,  French  Secondary  System,  xxii.  661. 
Fowle,  ^\  B.,  Memoir  and  Fortralt,  x,  600. 

Educational  Work,  xvii,  22. 

Female  Monitorial  School,  608. 

HintB  to  Yountf  Teachers,  i.  773.  [211. 

Fowler,  W.  C  (Jlerpv  and  Common  School**,  xvii. 
Fox,  Blphop.  CorpuH  Chrinti  College.  1.  S. 
Fox,  Joseph,  Helper  of  Joi«eph  Lancat«tcr,  x,  693. 
Fox,  G.,  Educa'n  of  Tndiann  and  Negroei*,  xix,  376. 

Suelling  Book,  xiii.  6.'^. 
Fox,  W.  G.,  Lyceum,  v,  867. 
Fra  Angelico,  xxiii,  890. 
Framingham.  State  Normal  School,  xvii,  659. 
France,  v,  h67;  xvii,  18,  31;  xviii.  810;  xx,  771; 

Eariy  Chrintian  ScIkjoIk.  xxiv,  737,  838. 

History  of  Public  Instruction,  xi,  616 ;  xx,  213. 

Primary  System,  xx,  227,  772;  xxii. 

Secondary  SchtM)lH,  xx.  21W,  669. 

Special  Secondary  Schooln.  xxiii,  49 ;  xxiv,  M. 

Superior,  xi,  616 ;  xxii.  333 ;  I.  S. 

Supplementary,  xx,  2W  ;  I.  S. 

Academies  and  Learned  Societies,  xl,  616. 

Military  Schools,  xvii.  U;  xxill,  967. 

Reform,  xvii,  34;  xxiv,  720. 

Technical,  xxi,  401. 

Professional,  xxii,  333. 

Normal,  xill.  867:  xvii,  30;  xix,  287,  828. 

Expenses  for  Public  Ins.  in  detail,  xxii,  672. 

Libcrtv  of  Instniction,  xxii,  6(55;  I.  8. 

University  Organization  in  1870.  xxii, 

Discushioh  and  Action  in  1874-5, 1.  8. 

Statistics.  XX,  209.  217;  xxii,  831,  671. 
French  Inspection  of  Foreign  Systems,  xxii,  677; 
French  Language,  xix,  896.  [I.  8. 

French  Pedagogy-  Treatise,  xxiii,  973. 
Francis,  St..  and  the  Franciscans,  xxiv.  838, 
Franciscans  in  England,  and  in  Universities,  I.  8. 
Franke,  A.  H..  v,  867;  xvii.  22,  38. 
Frankfort -on-tho- Main.  S<*hool  Svstem,  xx,  798. 
Franklin.  B.,  xvii.  22;  xxiii.  9tM';  I.  8. 

Autobiography,  xxiii,  214;  I.  8. 

Bequest  to  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 

Poor  Kichanrs  Maxims,  xxiii.  249. 

Services  in  Framing  Constitutions.  [88. 

Connection  with  Socictv  of  Arts,  London,  xxii, 

Educational  Work.  1719,  xv,  647. 

English  Sch<x)l,  I.  S. 
Franklin  Library  In  Franklin,  v,  867. 
Fraeer,  James.  American  Schools,  xix,  677. 
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Sisters  of  Charity,  v,  872. 
Janitor,  Rules  respecting,  xix,  446. 
Janua  Linguarum  of  Bateiis,  v,  871. 
Janua  Reserata  Lincruarum.  v,  871.  [xxii,  886. 

Jardin  des  Plantes,  ii.  96 :  Museum  of  Nat.  Histoiy, 
Jardine.  G.,  Philosophv  of  Education,  v,  871. 
Jarrv,  General,  Military  School,  xxiii,  660. 
Jar>'a,  xviii.  812. 

Jarvis,  E.,  Education  and  Insanity,  xvii,  23. 
Jay.  John,  Education  and  the  Stat«,  xv.  18. 
Jeflvrs(m,  Tlunnas,  Memoir  and  School  Worlc,  L  8. 

Educational  Views,  xvii,  28;  xix,  900. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  I.  8. 
Jena,  Universitv  and  Schools,  xix.  900 ;  xx,  772. 

Student  Life -Raumer,  vii.  726. 
Jerome,  St.,  Letter  (m  Female  Education,  xvii,  28. 
Jesuits  and  their  Schools,  xvii.  28;  xx,  772. 

Constitutions  of  Loyola,  I.  8. 
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Jewell,  F.  8.,  TescUng  an  a  ProlbwIoD,  xrii,  9B. 
Jewish  Stodenti  at  Unfrprnltleci,  I.  8. 
Jews,  and  their  Edacational  Polli*T,  xvil,  18. 

Moee«,  and  the  Pedaj^ogy  of  Old  Test.,  I.  8. 
John  of  Ravenna,  vii,  485. 
John  of  Saliflharr.  xxiv,  839. 
Johannes.  P..  Pnmlc  Inatniction  in  Oreeoe,  xii^STl. 
Jolin;K>n.  3..  Prpflident  Kinj;*(i  ()oUetce,  rit  481. 
Johnaon,  Samnel.  Bdncational  View«,  xziii,  966. 
Johnmn,  Walter  R..  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvli,  80. 

Edacational  Viewn,  zvil.  3a. 
JotuM  Hopkins  Unlven*ity.  I.  8. 
John«,  T.  H.,  Harmer  Scholandiipe  in  Tale,  x,  9M. 
Joorti.  Miiw.  Omw^o  Tnininjr  School,  xll,  au,  (M8. 

Law»  of  Childhood,  xii.  (SiS. 
Joneii.  8ir  William.  Education,  xxiii,  808. 
Joseph  I.  and  II..  xtH.  tm. 
Jooraalii  of  Education,  Llf4  1864.  xrli,  86l 

American— Li^t  for  187S,  I.  8. 

European — Limt  for  1875,  I.  8. 
Jadd.  8.,  Uadley  Uopkinn  School.  I.  8. 
Judgment,  How  Trained,  x.  188;  xxiii.  450. 
Jadiciary— State  and  National,  xviii,  8ia 
Jiid««m,  A.  T.,  Canterhnry  School,  xix,  900. 
Jollan,  Emperor,  xxiv,  8W. 
Jalia».  Dr.,  Normal  8chooli«  in  Pruscia.  xvii,  38. 
Jankin.  G..  College  Chairs  of  Pedauo^,  xiv,  731,738. 
Junto,  Franklin's  Club,  vlli,  asiTl.lJ. 
Jar^nidence,  v.  871 :  xxil,  378. 

Roman,  Predominant  in  Univemitieii,  xx,  780. 
Joriptii,  Member^  of  Law  Faculty,  xxii.  378:  818. 
Jnvenile  Crimiualn  and  Reform  ScbooU>,  xvil,  84. 
Javenlle  Offenders,  v.  871.  • 

Kaiwrsworth,  Fliedner*A  Inittitntlon.  v,  878. 
Kamen.  Lonl,  Educational  Vlewii, 
KanMii*.  General  View«i,  xviii,  818 :  8.  V.* 

Constitutional  Provision,  x%-ii,  130. 

Elementary,  xiv.  880;  xvii,  89,  8a!0:  xiz,  900. 

Collefpeit,  S.  V.  548. 

Normal  8chool.  xvii,  771 :  8.  V.  078. 

Aj^cnlture  and  Mechanic  Arto.  8.  V.  161,  578. 

State  Teachers  AsHociatlon,  xvii,  86. 
Kant.  £.,  Educational  Opinions,  xvii.  33:  I.  8. 
Kaun.  and  Krakow— Univ(>n»itiei>,  xx,  773. 
Kay.  Joseph.  Education  in  (Germany,  xvii,  3& 
Kay.  James  P..  (Shuttles worth.)  Memoir,  x,  840. 

Tralnin;^  of  Schoolmasters,  xvii,  88. 
Keagy,  John,  Memoir,  xxii.  619. 
Keble.  Ideal  of  a  Chrii*tiau  School,  xix.  660. 
Keenan.  P.  J.,  Irii>h  National  8cbo<ils,  xvil,  88. 
Keene,  Public  Schools,  xix,  90U. 
Kellner.  on  Pni<^i*iaii  Catholic  Sctiools.  xx,  773. 
Kelly.  Robert.  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  89. 
Kempis,  Thomas-a.  xvii.  80. 
Kem«head.  Science  Teaching.  I.  8.  479. 480. 
KenstnQ;ton.  Conn..  Mrs.  Willard^s  Work,  vi,  160. 
Kent.  «uimes.  v,  873:  I.  S. 
Kentucky,  xvii,  .38;  xviii,  818:  8.  V.» 

Historical  Data,  of  Schooln,  xvi.  853;  xxiv,  889. 

Constitutional  Provision,  xvii,  100. 

Elementary  Schools,  v,  873:  xxiv.  358. 

Secondary.  1810  and  1850.  v,  873:  xxiv,  171. 

Superior,  xxiv,  155:  171 ;  S.  V.  548. 

Associations  and  C*onvontions,  xvii.  80. 

Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  S.  V.  101, 570. 

(*olorcd  Population,  Frcedmon,  xix,  900. 
Kepler,  v.  664 :  x\>ii.  38. 

Kiel,  Univarsity  and  Schools,  xix,  900 :  xx,  646. 
Kiew.  University  and  Schools,  xx.  773. 
Kildare  Flaee  Society,  Schools,  xxiv,  687. 
KiUare  Place  Society,  Schools— Ireland,  zv,  785. 
Kindermann,  Industrial  Schools,  xxi,  804:  I.  8. 
Kindergarten,  xvii.  38:  xix,  900.    Payne,  I.  8.  471, 

Progress,  and  Condition  in  1876. 1.  8. 
Kioffs.  Examples  of  Educational  Work,  I.  8. 

Alfonzo  X.  of  .Spain,  School  Code  1354. 

Alfred  the  Great.  I.  S. 

Ctarif  tonber.  School  Code  of  1668,  vl,  436. 

Ernest  the  Ploas.  xx,  583. 

Frederic  II.,  xx,  907;  L  8. 


Maria  Theresa,  xxii,  flTD :  I.  8. 

Kings  College  ((Columbia),  xxiv.  839:  S.  V.  468. 
I  KiogHbnry,  John,  Memoir  ami  Portrait,  xvii,  89. 
Young  Ladien'  High  School,  Providence,  v,  88. 

King»»ley,  J.  L.,  llictory  of  Yale  College,  v,  873. 

Kirki5  White,  v,  h73. 
:  Kirkpatrick,  The  Tnlversitv,  xxiv.  853. 
,  Klnpfi'l.  History  of  Tubingen  Tnlverslty,  xvii,  88. 

Knceland.  J.,  Memoir,  xviT,  :{0. 
;  Knight,  Cliarles,  Economic  Science,  xvii,  88. 
I  Knight.  L.,  Life  of  Colet,  xvii.  39. 
I  Knighton.  W.,  Lectures  on  Education,  x,  578. 

Knitting.  Provinion  for  in  Schools,  v,  858;  x,  648. 

Knowledge  and  Pedantry,  I.  S.  436. 

Knowledge,  and  Power  of  Communicating,  L  8. 497. 

Knowledge,  and  Ki'imbllcs,  xix,  837. 
!  KnowliKlgi*  and  Windora— wmthey,  xxiii,  966. 
i  Knowledge.  Organized,  I.  S.  477. 

Knowl«'dgc.  Pernoiial  and  not  Inherited,  xix,  841. 

Knowledgi>.  Relative  Vaiues— Si»eucer,  xvii,  85. 
:  Known,  and  the  Unknown,  I.  S.  5(i9. 

Knox  Collegt?.  xWii,  196;  S.  V.  548. 

Knox.  James,  Memoir  and  IkMiefactions,  I.  8. 

Knox,  John,  v.  315:  xxiii,  H4iA:  I.  S. 

Knox  Vlcetiimu".  Oxford  an  it  was,  I.  S. 
\         Liberal  Ktiiication-  rHcfnl  and  Polite,  I.  8. 
i  Kochly.  <iymnasium  ('ultun>,  v,  SOU. 

Komehr«ky,  hih*  Conieniui*. 

Konigt«burg.  I'nivrrHitv  and  Schools,  v,  873:  xix, 
1)K»:  XX.  77-2:  xxi'HOi:  xxiii,  U08. 

Koran.  Ka>«if  of  Turkinh  K(hication,  xx,  3. 

Koritska,  Polyttvhnic  Schools,  xxi,  H04. 

Kotzobue.  Victim  of  Sand's  Fanaticism,  vil,  786. 

Brandt  with  the  inm  Forehead,  vii.  186. 
Vrause.  J.,  and  Mrn.  Kraune  B<plte.  I.  S. 
Model  Klndfpjarten— New  York. 

Kmg.  Educational  Opinicms,  xvii,  iS. 

Krnpu.  Stn'l  W(»rkH  and  S<rience.  xxi.  773. 

Knir>i.  H..  Life  and  Educational  Views,  xvii,  88. 
Life  of  PoHtalozzi, 

Kmtslingen,  Normal  School,  xx.  773;  xxi,  804. 

Kuratli,  M..  Reform  Schmd,  xvii.  33:  xxi,  804. 

Kurniark,  Scltool  Reforms,  xx.  3.V2,  358. 

KuHKnacht,  Normal  School,  xxi,  773;  xxii,  861. 

Kyrle.  the  Man  of  Ross,  xxiii,  iWtt. 

Labor  of  Mind  and  Hand,  xxiii,  966. 

Labor,  in  ReformutorieH,  iii.  831 :  xxii.  636,  966. 

I^bor  and  Sclrncr.  xxi.  riTii;  xxii,  9U8:  xxi,  766. 

Laboratory,  the  fln*t  in  Yale  Collegt*.  1804,  I.  8. 

Laboratory-  Work .  in  SciontM*  Teaching,  I.  S. 

Lalwratorle-,  for  T«»chnical  Sclioolg>,  xxi,  8I>4. 

Lace  Maliing,  School.*  for.  xvil,  a*) ;  xxi,  804. 

Lacodamonlan  SvHtem.  xvii.  28. 

I.acor(laire,  F..  .Mentorial,  xxiv,  877. 

Lmld.  J.  J..  Memoir,  xvii.  JUK 

Lafayette.  Intluenro  on  .\merican  Youth,  x,  380l 

Lanarlc.  Ntjw— Owen's  Educatitmal  Work.  I.  S. 

Lancaster.  JoH«'ph,  Memoir  and  System,  xvii,  36. 

Monitorial  Syntem.  v,  87(»:  xvii,  'iS. 

Inf1iien<-c  on  .\merican  ScIkkiIc,  x,  361,  600. 
Differt-nt  Countries,  x,  7IJ5;  I.  S. 
I^ncaHter,  Reform  Sch<M>i  for  (Jirls.  v.  h78. 
IaikI  Measurin*'.  SeluM>l  for.  xxiii.  966. 
Land  System  of  the  rnltetl  States,  xviii,  818. 

Plans  fur  aiding  Schools,  by  Maxcy,  Stroi^ 
Clay.  IhMir.  I.  S.  «5;  iTfC. 


I«5: 
iblles. 


I^nd-grants,  Colonial  Towns  and  Assemblies,  xvil, 
Laud-grantK.  Statf  Funds,  v.  Hrt3 :  x\ii.  31,  65. 
Land-graut>«.  bv  rnit<'<l  States,  xvii,  IK:  xxiv,  164. 

Deaf  and  Immb  Institutions,  xxiv,  164. 

C^>ramon  Schools,  xxiv.  I»i4. 

Academies  and  Seminaries,  xxiv.  164. 

Collfgt»s  and  liuiversitles.  xxiv,  164. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  ( 'olleges,  xxiv,  164. 

\\ag(H)  Roads.  Rjiilnuuls  and  Canals,  S.  V. 
Landit  Fair  at  St.  Denis,  xxiv,  757. 
Landmannscliaften,  v|.  :UK. 

Landor,  W.  S.,  Imaginary  Conversation,  xvii,  88.  • 
Lanfhmc  at  Abbi»v  of  HfC.  xxiv,  .367. 
Lang,  I.  F.,  Secondary  Schools  in  Austria,  xvil,  IM, 
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Lange,  R.,  Educational  Work,  zvii,  28. 

Large  Schools,  v,  8T2. 

Langaage,  Command  of  Native,  xxlil,  996. 

LanguagcB,  Study  of,  v,  87S;  xix,  627;  xxil,  900; 

xxiii,  966. 
Lansing,  State  Agricultural  College,  S.  V.  267. 
Las  Casas,  Missions  to  the  Indians,  xxiv,  886. 
Lastadie,  Primary  Normal  School,  xiv,  192. 
Lateran  Council  in  1215,  xx.  772. 
Lathrop,  J.,  Address  in  1818,  xv,  600. 
Latimer,  Sermon  of  the  Plough,  1648,  x,  824. 
Latin  Orammar.  xvi.  670. 

lAtin  Language  and  Literature,  vi,  623 :  xvii,  2R, 
829:  xix,  900;  xx,  772:  xxii,  908;  xxili,  966. 

RelatiouH  to  Christianity,  xxiv,  40. 

Subject  of  Study  in  Schools,  xxiii,  966. 

Methods  of  Instruction,  xvii,  28. 

Value  to  English  Scholars— Macaulay,  1. 8. 454. 
Latin  Plays,  Acting,  v.  678;  xXiv,  H8«. 
Latin  Schools,  Old.  xvii,  82:  xix,  900;  Scotland, 

xxii,  908;  Germany,  xxiii,  966. 
Latin  Versiflcation,  xxii,  425. 
Laud,  Archbishop,  and  the  Universities,  I.  S. 
Lauenberg,  Public  Schools,  xx,  772. 
Laureation,  Scotch,  xxiv,  839. 
Laval  University,  v,  872. 
Lavater,  and  Basedow— Goethe,  v,  872. 

Marks  of  a  Good  Convorscr,  xxiii,  184. 
Law.  and  Legal  Profession,  xxiv,  966. 

Advice  on  the  Study,  I.  S. 
Law  Schools.  Ancient,  xxiv,  839. 
Law  Schools,  in  Medieval  Universities,  xxii,  277. 

Law  Lectures  at  Bologna,  xxii,  827. 

Faculty  and  Profession  In  Scotland,  xxiv,  797. 

University  Proposed  in  Loudon,  x\iU  83;  I.S. 
Law  Schools.  American,  xviii,  208,  8.  V.  664. 

Historical  Development,  S.  V. :  I.  S. 
Laws  respecting  Elementary  Schools,  rvli,  81. 

Connecticut,  of  1650.  1701-1799,  v,  116. 

Massachusetts,  of  1612-1649,  1670,  1692,  1789, 
1827,  xxiv,  697.  [700. 

Holland,  Uws  of  1806,  xiv.  667;  of  1867,  xxiv, 

Prussia,  1768,  xxii.  861.  869. 

Saxe  Gotha,  1863.  xxii.  894. 

Austria,  1774.  879 ;  of  1869,  885. 

England,  of  1870,  xxiv.  659. 

Saxony,  of  1689,  ^'i,  432. 

Norway,  xxiii,  682. 

Zurich,  xvii,  527. 

Argovia,  xxiii,  688. 

Sweden,  xxiii,  636. 

Wurtemburg.  of  1559,  xl.  426. 
Lawrence,  Amos,  Beneflictions,  v,  872. 
Lawrence,  Abbott,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  v,  872. 

Lawrence  Sclontiflc  School,  v,  872 ;  xxiv,  461. 
Lawrence.  William,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  v,  872. 

Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  v,  872. 
Leach,  D..  Providence  Schools,  x>'ii.  23. 

Plans  for  Village  Schools,  v,  972. 
Learned  Societies,  xxii,  908;  xxiii,  966. 
Learning  and  Experience,  xxiii,  447. 
Learning  and  Teaching,  xxiii,  966 :  L  S..478, 496. 
Leather  Strap,  in  Punishment,  I.  S.  326. 
Leaving,  or  Final  Examinations,  xix,  646;  xxii. 

Originated  with  Humboldt,  xix,  899.  [848. 

Lecture  and  the  Book,  in  Teaching,  v,  270,  775; 

xxiii,  966. 
Lecture  Fee  in  Old  Universities,  xxii,  908. 
Lecture  School,  in  Scotland,  xxii,  455.         [75, 292. 
Lectures,  Instruction  by.  xvii,  28;  xx,  772;  xxii. 
Lectures,  Popular— American  System,  v,  878. 

Historical  Development,  I.  S. 

See  Everett,  Griscom,  Ilolbrook.  Silliman. 
Lee,  Richard  Bland.  New  England  Schools,  x)ii,  94. 
Legal  Status  of  the  Black  Population,  xix,  901. 
Legibility,  First  Object  in  Penmanship,  xvii,  816. 
Legrand  and  Oberlin.  xxii,  694. 
Leibnitz,  Educational  Views,  xvii,  28. 
Leicester  Academy.  x\'i,  418 ;  I.  S.  [801. 

Leigh,  Edwin,  Illiteracy  in  the  United  States,  xix, 
Leig^,  Lord,  Vieit  to  Mettray,  ill,  781. 


Leipsic,  Burgher  School.  Ix,  210;  xx,  772. 

University  and  Schools,  xix,  901 ;  zzi,  804. 

Lectures — Income — Expenses,  I.  8. 

Student  Life,  I.  S. 
Lent  Verses  and  Coursing  at  Oxford,  I.  8. 
Lenthal.  Robert,  Free  School  in  IWO,  8.  V.  840. 
Leo  X.  Revival  of  Learning,  vii.  454. 
Leonard  and  Gertrude— Pestalozri.  v.  878. 
Leopold  II,  Austrian  Schools,  xvii.  184. 
Le  Roy,  Public  Instruction  in  Spain,  xxiii,  641. 

Public  Instruction  in  Portugal,  xxii,  618. 
Lesson.  Plans  for  Clashical,  v,  873;  xx,  652,  716. 

Plans  for  Real,  v,  873. 

Plans  for  Tt?clinical,  xxi.  806. 
Lessons,  Preparation,  and  Mutual  Hearing,  I.  8. 
Letter-writing,  xxiii.  0(i6.  [«»,  644. 

Lever,  Thomas,  Serra<m  in  1560,  x,  826. 
Lewis,  Addin.  Educational  Bequests,  x,  094. 
Lewis.  Dio,  The  New  Gvmuastics,  xvii,  28. 
Lewis.  8..  Memoir  and  Portrait,  v,  727. 
Lewis.  Tavlor.  Tt-achlng  Latin  and  Greek,  zTli,S8. 
Li>xington  (Va.)  Military  Institute,  xxili,  836. 
Leydcn  Universitv,  v,  8i8. 

Libera— applied  to  School— Libera  Schola,  x\-iL41i. 
Liberal  Education,  Difl'erent  Aspects  of.  xxiii,  986l 

Errors  in  American,  xv,  158;  French  Imperial, 
xxii,  676 :  University.  I.  8. 
Liberia,  xviii,  813. 

Liberty  of  Instruction,  v,  872;  xx.  772;  xxIt,  840. 
Libraries,  x>ii.  .Y) ;  XA-iii,  813 ;  xix,  901 ;  8.  V.  686. 

Ancient,  xxiv,  840. 

State— Historical.  S.  V.  687. 

American  Text  Books— Barnard's,  xrii,  88. 

Educational  Bureau  ut  Washington,  I.  8. 

College  and  Literar}-  Institutions.  S.  V.  686. 

School,  for  Teachers  and  Reference,  zzil,  860. 

School  District,  v,  883. 

Sunday-School,  S.  V.  510. 

Public-Cities.  8.  V.  587. 
Lierre,  and  Nivelles,  Normal  Schools,  xvii,  888. 
Lieber,  Francis.  Educational  Views,  xvii,  28. 
Liechtenstein,  xviii.  813;  xix,  901 ;  xx,  9U6. 
Life,  Actual  Experience,  xxiv,  966. 
Liege,  Technical  Schools,  xxi,  772. 

University,  xxi.  772 :  xxiv,  792, 
Light  in  School-rooms,  x,  522. 
Lilly,  W.,  and  St.  Paul's  Scliool.  xvi,  070. 
Limberg,  I*ublic  Schools,  x>ii,  31. 
Limltatums  to.  Teachers'  Power,  I.  8.  490,  614. 

School  (-urriculum. 

Taxation  on  Property, 
Linacre.  Ser\'ices  to  Gn^ek,  and  Medicine,  I.  8. 
Lincoln  Grammar  School,  xii,  714. 
Lincoln  University,  xix.  382. 
Lindslev.  Philip,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  vli,  9. 

Educational  Views.  \\\,  23. 
Ling,  H.,  Swedish  GjTnnastics,  xv,  286. 
Linnoeus,  xxiii,  966.  ' 
Linnean  Society,  London,  xxii,  88. 
Lioba.  St..  x>ii,  625. 

Lippe,  Detmold,  I>ublic  Schools,  xvii.  81 ;  xyiii,814. 
Lippe-Schaumberg,  xvll,  .31 ;  X3di.  908. 
Lisbon,  Public  Scnools,  xx.  772:  xxii,  906. 
Literature  and  Science,  xxiii,  966. 
Literature  of  Education,  xvll.  83. 
Literature  as  a  Profession— Froude,  xxili,  966;  L  8. 

Illllhouse.  James  A.,  I.  8. 
Literature.  Books  Studied  for  their,  xxili,  444,  MS. 
Little  Children— see  Kindergarten— Infknt  Schools. 

Raumcr,  \\\,  881 ;  Young,  xiv,  165 ;  Froebel,  L  8. 

Bushnell, Pastimes andHolidays, xiii, 98.   [471. 
Living,  or  a  Trade,  Instruction  for,  1. 8. 488. 
Lloyd;  R.,  The  Usher,  xvii.  23. 
Lloyd,  Sarah.  Shenstones'  School  Mistresa,  t,  878. 
Local  AmlnlHtration  of  Public  Schools,  xix,  901. 
Locality,  School  of— Masson.  v,  878;  x,  648. 

Influence,  xvi,  331 ;  xxiii,  211. 
Locke,  J.,  Thoughts  on  Education.  x>ii,  28, 

Essay  on  Study— .\ims  and  Methods,  xxlil,  966. 
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School  Architecture,  xxiv,  &41. 

Teachers  Associations,  xv,  831 ;  xvil,  86. 
New  York  Cltv,  Public  Schools,  v,  877;  xix,  008. 

Public  Scliool  Society,  x,  748. 

High  School  Socletv.  vlll,  338. 

Cltv  College,  xix,  519. 

Society  of  Teachers.  1811.  xv.  808, 

Girls'  lligh  School— Normal  College,  zxIt,  655. 

Educational  Institutions,  I.  8. 

School  Architecture,  v,  877;  xvll,  86;  xxiv, 644. 
New  Zealand,  xvlll,  817. 
Newark  I^ubllc  Schools,  xlx,  OtW. 
Newburyport,  Pntnam  Free  School,  v,  881. 

Contested  Right  to  tax  for  Girls  High  School, 
New  Castle,  School  of  Science.  1.8.  [I.  B. 

Newell.  M.  A.,  Memoir,  xvli,  778;  I.  8. 
Newfoundland,  v,  877. 
Newman,  J.  H.,  Universities,  xxiv,  840;  Domettie 

Life  of  Universities,  410;  University  Life  at 

Athens,  57 :  Protagoras  at  Athens,  514 ;  Greek 

Influence   in   Alexandria,  33;    Unlversitr  of 

Athens— Alexandria,  xxiv,  840;  English  Bible, 
xxlll,  374 ;  Charlemagne,  xxiv,  44. 
Newport,  Public  Schools,  xlx,  903. 

School  Architecture,  xxlll,  410. 

Redwoml  Library,  S.  V.  588. 

Townsend  Popular  Library,  8.  V. 
Newspaper,  The  Popular  Educator,  v,  877 ;  8.  V.  864. 
Newton,  Richard.  Hart  Hall.  I.  8. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  x\ii,  .37 ;  I.  8. 
Nibelungen,  Lay  of,  vii,  417. 
Nicara«;:ua,  v,  877;  xviil,  817. 
NlcholTs,  G.,  Schools  in  Holland,  ziv,  685, 
Nicole,  IMerre,  Port  Royal  Logic,  1.  8. 
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Kuctpia,  XX,  774. 
Order  of  8tudiej»-Hlll.  vi,  819,  024. 
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Bookie,  in  Roman  and  Canon  Law,  xxil.  264. 
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Itinerating  Agency  in  Rho<le  Ii>land,  xiv,  660. 
Oregon,  v,  878;  x^iii,  819;  x\lii,  818.  8.  V. 
Oriental  Language?,  xxiv,  841. 
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American  Colleges — HlHtorical. 
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One  Mark  of  Unlvert»lty,  xvil,  598. 

Oermaji  ContributionH  to,  ix,  119;  xx.  766. 

Abwmce  in  Englinh  Unlvcrt*ltiee,  xvii,  597. 
Recent  EtTtirti*  to  Provide, 
Ornamental  Art.  xxl.  803:  xxil,  909. 
Orphanft,  Adoption  Into  Pamilios,  xlv,  438. 
Orphans,  InHtitutioni*for,  v,  878;  vlli,  085;  xix,  904; 

XX.  773:  xxl.  KM;  xxii,  909;  8.  V.  486. 
Orphan?  of  Teachern,  xx,  777. 
Orthodox  Schools  in  Turkey,  xx,  9. 
Orton,  James,  Liberal  Education  of  Women,  I.  8. 
Osgood.  8.  O.,  Dedicatory  Address,  v,  878;  xvii,  24. 
Oswego,  Training  School,  xvil,  713. 

Object  Teaching,  xvil,  80,  881. 
OtfHed  of  Welssemmirfir,  xxiv,  841. 
Othlonns  of  St.  Kmmeran,  xxiv,  364. 
Otherlc  of  Magdeburg,  xxiv,  863. 
Otho  I,  II,  III.,  xxiv,  841. 
Otis,  James,  Benefactions,  x,  694. 
Oat-Bulldinirs  and  Privies,  Ix,  602,  030. 
Over- Education,  xxii,  009. 
Over-Government,  in  (iermany,  xxil,  810. 

Restrictions  on  Teachers,  811. 

School  Officers,  xxii,  812. 
Overberg,  B..  Ednojitlonal  Views,  xvil,  24. 

Normal  Schopl,  xx,  773. 
Overseer,  Office  in  American  Colleges,  Ix,  181, 
Over-stimulus  In  Mathematics,  vili,  179. 
Ovid,  Educational  Citations,  xxill.  177. 
Owen,  Richard.  Natural  History,  xxili,  476. 
Owen,  Robert,  Social  and  School  Reforms,  I.  8. 
Owen,  R.  Dale,  Reminiscences  of  Hofwvl,  I.  8. 
Owen's  College,  Manchester,  xxil.  1*1;  1.  8. 

Report  on  German  Scientific  Schools,  I.  8. 
Oxenstlerna,  v.  878 ;  xxii.  700, 
Oxford,  Ohi»),  Female  Seminary,  x,  679;  I.  8. 
Oxford  Unlversltv,  v,  878;  xxiv,  841 ;  I.  8. 
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Gradual  and  Halting  Reforms. 

Report  on  Resources  and  Income,  1878. 

Constitution— Studies— Examinations,  1878. 
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Pace,  Letcr  to  Colet,  xxiv,  841.       ' 

Packard.  F.  A.,  Edncatlonal  Work,  xiv,  8S8;  I.  S. 

Packer,  Asa,  Lehigh  University,  S.  V.  554;  I.  S. 

Packer,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  Benefl&ction,  xvil,  86. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute  for  Girls,  xvii,  85. 

Paderbom,  &rly  Christian  School,  xxiv,  858. 

I'adua,  University,  xx,  194 ;  xxii,  296. 

Pedagogics,  xvi,  809;  xx,  773. 

Peedagnginra,  xxiv,  841.  [MB. 

Pagan,  v  lews  of  Edacatlon,  vii,  454 ;  xrii,  686;  xxlH, 

Page,  D.  P.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  94. 

Processes  of  Instmction,  xvil,  94.  PnO* 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teachlng^-Contentav  1, 
Pages,  Imperial  School  of,  xxiv,  841. 
Paget,  G.  E.,  Physiology,  xxill,  478. 
Paintings,  Historical,  xix,  904. 
Painsvmc,  Female  Seminary,  x,  6T9;  I.  S. 
Palatine  School  of  C^harlemagne,  xzIt,  841. 
Paley,  W.,  xvil,  ^. 

Palermo.  University,  xx,  774.  FTIO. 

Palmer.  T.  II.,  Prize  Essay  on  Common  SGhOQlt,  i, 
Palmerston,  Lord,  11,  713;  III,  26;  xvii,  M. 
Papal  Dominions,  x\ill.  819. 

Educational  Institutions,  xvi,  608;  xx,  908. 
Paraguay,  xviii,  819. 

Pardee,  Benefactions,  I.  8.  [trfi,  900. 

Parents,  Duty  of  Education,  xvil,  18,  880;  xx,  774; 

Interest  in  Schools,  xix,  904. 
Parents,  and  Teachers,  vil,  TW ;  xi%',  898. 
Paris,  Early  Schools,  xxil,  1300:  ».  213;  xxiv,  841. 

Ancient  Unlversltv,  Savlgny,  xx,  809;  xziVt8(l. 

Polvtechnic,  xll,  51 ;  xxlTl.  968. 

Central  Sciiool  of  Arts,  Ac.  xxi,  806. 

Superior  Normal  .School,  xx,  898. 

College  of  France,  xx.  7T4. 

Secondary  Instruction,  xx,  298. 

Professional  Schools,  xxil,  907. 
Parish,  A..  MenK>lr  and  Portrait,  xvil.  91.        [854. 
Parish  Libraries  In  Connecticnt  before  1800,  8.  V., 
Parish  School  Boards,  xxiv,  841. 
Park,  RoKweil.  School  of  Locality,  xvii,  94. 
Parker,  C.  S.,  Greek  Langnage  in  Schools,  xxil,  466. 

Introdnction  into  Enehmd,  xxiv,  488. 

I^tin  Language,  xxlil.  466. 
Parker,  W.  H.,  CMty  School  Statistics,  xix,  904. 
Parliamentary  Schools  In  Scotch  System,  xvii,  968. 
Parma.  Unlversltv,  xx.  774. 
Parochial  Schools',  v,  879;  vli.  787:  xvii,  880. 
Parochial  Schools  with  Advanced  ChuNies,  xvii, 968. 
Parr.  Samuel— Education,  xvil,  W. 
Particular  Schulen.  xx.  774.  Fxvii,  91. 

Partrid^re,  Aldcn.  Memoir  and  Edacationaj  View*, 

Military  and  Literary  Institute,  xxiii,  866. 

Memorial  Adverse  to  National ScliooI,  X3dii,849. 
Pascal.  Blaise,  vi,  616;  I.  8.    . 
Pasr.hasius.  of  Old  Corby,  xxiv,  841. 
Pastoret,  Mdllo.  dc.  Infant  Schools,  xx,  981. 
Patak,  Comenius'  Labors  at,  xxii,  700. 
Patriot  ism  and  Pnblic  Schools,  xxi.  881.  [Wl 

Pattison,  Mark,  Pnissian  Elementary  Schools,  xxii, 

Regulations  of  Normal  Schools  of  1864,  xxii, 
Paula,  and  Marcella.  ill,  497 ;  xvil  694.  [887. 

Paul's  Accidence,  vill,  209;  xvi,  670. 
Paulet,  Monitorial  Teaching,  xvii,  24. 
Pavia,  Unlversltv,  xx.  774. 
Pay  of  Teachers*,  v,  883;  xix,  403;  xxiv,  949. 
Payson,  T.,  Boston  Instructors,  1816,  xv,  688. 
Peace  and  War.  Education  lor.  xxlii.  698. 
Peabody,  Elizabeth  P.,  Edncatlonal  Work,  L  S. 
Peabody,  (Jeorgo,  Benefitctlons,  x>il,  94. 

Danvers'  Testimonial,  xvii,  .37. 

Yale— Museum  of  Natural  Illstorv. 

Baltimore*  Institute  and  Library,  lit,  998. 

Fund  for  Education  In  the  South,  I.  8. 

Benefactions  and  ncsults  to  1876, 1.  8. 
Peabod>',  S.  H.,  Memoir,  xlv.  895. 
Pearce,  IJ.  K.,  Reformat orj'  for  Glris.  xvil,  94. 
Peasants'  High  School,  Denmark,  xx,  469. 
Pease.  Calvin,  Memoir,  xv,  631. 
Peck  Library,  lu  Norwich  Free  Academy,  li,  688. 
Peckham  Birkbeck  School,  Econ.  Science^  x,  107. 
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Pedagogic  Chaini  and  Seminaries  in  Univeivitles, 
xvii.  484.  830:  xix,  904. 

Mathematics,  xxii,  »4d. 

Hli«torv.  xvii.  4«0. 

Philoltwjy,  xvy,  484:  xxii.  M9. 

Natural  Science,  xvil.  4.S7. 

Theory  and  Practice.  Scotland.  I.  8.  528. 
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Ped^ocy.  Library  of  National— C'ontcnto,  I.  8. 
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San  Micbele,  Reform  Asylum  at  Rome,  ill,  680. 
San  Domingo,  xvlii.  821. 
8mi  Francisco.  Public  Schools,  xviii,  821 ;  xix,  907. 

School-houses,  xxiv.  969. 

Citv  Normal  School,  xxiii,  831. 
San  Salvador,  xviii.  821. 
Sanborn.  E.  D  .  Memoir.  x\ii.  89. 
Sanctity.  Pergonal.  End  of  all  Culture,  xxiv,  392. 
Sand  and  Kotzebue.  vii,  103. 
Sandhurst.  Military  College,  xxiii.  969. 

Senior  Department  at  High  Wycomb.  560. 

Junior  Dt^partrnt-nt  at  Great  Marlow,  560. 

Staff  Colleire  in  1858.  5fi0. 
Saodrart,  Nureml)erir  Art,  xxi.  Un. 
Sang  School  in  Scotland,  xxii.  AlH. 
Sarcasm,  in  the  Teacher,  xxiii,  969. 


Sardinia,  Public  Instruction— Botta.  v,  883 ;  xvii,  81. 
Sarmiento,  Memoir  and  Educational  Work,  xvii,  S5. 
Sartain,  J.,  Art  Studies  in  Philadelphia, xix,  775. 
Sassari,  University,  xx,  198. 
Satiinlay,  Half  or  Whole  Holiday,  xvii,  302 ;  xix,  4^9. 
Savage,  James,  Primary  Schools  of  Boston,  xix,  907. 
SavicTi v.  Universities  in  the  Middle  Ages,  xxii,  278. 

Bologna,  Padua,  Pisa.Vincenxa,  Home,  Naples, 

PariH,  Montpelier,  Orleans,  Toulouse,  809,  275. 

Salamanca.  Alcala,  Oxford— 324. 

Name,  Ofticers,  Law  Lectures— 325. 
Sawyer,  H.  E.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  39. 
Saxe-Altenbnrg- Public  Instruction,  xx,  667. 

Seminary — Horticulture  and  GyniDastics,  669. 
Saxe-Coburg  Ootha,  Public  Instruction,  xx,  678. 

Ement  the  Pioup — Andrew  Keyber,  677. 

School  Law  of  IHCa,  xxii,  8iM. 
Saxft-Meinlngen,  Public  Instruction,  xx,  606. 

Seminary  at  Hildbun^hausen,  006,  609. 
Saxc-WeimaV,  Public  Instruction,  xx,  627. 

Normal  Schools  at  Eisenach  and  Weimar,  680. 
Saxon  I'rincipalities,  xviii,  821 ;  xx,  565. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  xxi,  806. 
Saxonv,  Kingdom,  xviii,  821 ;  xxi.  806:  xxii,  910. 

Hfstorical  Development  of  Schools,  xx,  680. 

Order  of  152»— School  Code  1680,  536,  640. 

Elementary  Schools,  xx,  554. 

Secondary— Classical— Real,  xx,  662;  ix,  801. 

BlockmaiVs  Gymnasium,  xvii,  .32;  ix.  202. 

University  of  Lelpslc,  v.  362:  xix,  907;  xx,  681. 

Special— holy technic,  xxi,  806;  xix,  907. 

City  Sch(H)l  Systems,  xix,  907. 
Saves  Court.  Domestic  Life,  I.  S.  374,  889. 
ScallL'cr.  V,  S83:  xxi,  750. 
Schaffhant»en.  Cantonal  System,  xx,  776. 
Hchamhorst.  M  llitarv  Education  in  Prussia,  xii,988. 
Scherr.  Thomas,  Swiss  School  Reformer,  xxiii,  960. 
SchCrmer.  J.  M.,  School  Reformer  xx,  787. 
Schouri,  C.  Library,  xi,  161. 
Schiller.  Citations,  x.  7Wl. 
Schleissheim,  Agricultural  School,  xxi,  138. 
Schleswig-IIolsteln,  Public  Instruction,  xx,  685. 

Citv^chools,  xix,  907. 
Schlettstadt  School  In  1460,  v.  888. 
Schmid,  Jopeph,  Assistant  of  PestaloEzi,  xvii,  26. 
Schmidt.  P.  System  of  Drawing,  xxi, 
Schmid,  R.  A.,*Pedagogische  Encyklopadie,  x\'il,  96. 
Schnepfenthal,  Salzmah's  Institution,v,^3.  xx,607. 
Schfpnbeig  Prince,  Bene&ctlons.  v,  888. 
Scholae,  >lajores  and  Mlnores,  xxiv,  842. 
Scholars,  xx,  733 :  xxiv,  509. 
Scholarships,  and  Exhibitions,  v,  888;  xxii. 
Scholasticism,  v,  883. 
Scholasticus,  xxii,  733. 
Scholastica,  Sister  of  St.  Benedict,  xxiv,  626. 
Scholastic  Discipline— Hoole.  zvil,  298. 
School  Age— ^s«  Age. 
School,  (leflned.  xxiv.  17. 
School  Funds,  American,  Historical  Der.,  I.  8. 
School  Systems.  American,  S.  V.  .346-588. 
School  and  Teacher  in  Literature,  v.  888. 
School  Question— I*resent  Aspect,  England,  I.  8. 
School  Life,  Personal  Reminiscences,  1.  8. 
School  Manatrenient,  xxii.  887  ;  I.  8.  521. 
School  Nonienclatur(\  I.  S.  576. 
Schools  as  they  were.  United  States,  xvii,  18,  831. 

Colonial  Period,  S.  V.,  845. 

Revolution,  and  Transition  Period,  8.  V.  860. 

About  IKK),  368.  367. 

Progressive  Dev.  of  State  Systems,  8.  V.  806. 
Schotteling.  the  Seeker,  xi,  429. 
Schottgen,  Rector  in  Dresden,  v,  884;  vf,  46. 
Schorists,  in  Penalism,  vl,  45. 
Schrader.  Education  and  Instruction,  I.  8.  498. 
Schulpforta.  Boarding  Gymnasium,  v.  358;  xix,  646. 
Schnltz,  Privy  Hi^h  Councillor,  vii.  1.T7. 
Schwarzburg— Rudoldstwlt,  Pu])lic  Schools,  xviii, 

H21:  xxii.  744:  xx.  TT,*). 
Schwarzbufg-Sondershauscn,  xvill.  821 ;  xxiv,  744. 
Schwytz,  Cantonal  Schools,  xx,  775. 
Sclavonla,  I^ibllc  Schools,  xvll,  180. 
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Scientific  Academies,  and  Univereities,  vil,  337. 
Science,  defined,  xxlli,  909  •  I.  S.  477,  482. 

Science  of  Education,  I.  8. ;  465,  485. 
Science  in  School  Curriculum,  xxii,   910;  xxili, 
960;  xvlt,  29;  I.  8.  4T7. 

Secondary  Schools,  v,  884 ;  icxii,  910. 

Universitiop,  xxii,  1.39;  I.  8. 
Science  and  the  Arts,  v,  884  ;  xvii,  29;  xxii,  910. 
Science  and  Art  Department,  England,  xxii,  910. 
Science  and  Labor,  xxi,  079. 
Science,  in  American  Colleges,  History,  I.  8. 

Harvard,  8.  V.  2:». 

Yale— Silliman,  I.  8. 
Science,  Schools  of,  vii,  237;  xxiv,  20;  8.  V. 
Science  Teaching— Payne,  I.  8.  477. 
Scientific  Researches,  Oovemmcntal,  I.  8. 
Scipio,  Africanus,  Employment  of  his  Time, 
Scolapi  Fathers,  Teaching  Order,  xvl,  698. 
Scolaris  Simplex,  in  old  L  niversitlcs,  vi,  22. 
Scotland,  ix,  Wf;  xvil,  31 ;  xxll,  267. 

Historical  Data,  v,  884;  xvii,  31 ;  xxii,  453. 

Parochial  Schools,  xvii,  81 ;  xxii,  269.         [969. 

Sessional,  and  Side,  ix,  219.  227. 

Burgh,  Grammar,  Acadcmiea,  xxii,  910;  zxiil, 

Superior,  iv,  821 :  xxiv,  801. 

Special  and  Pmfeasional.  xxii,  140;  xxiv,  791. 

Normal  and  Training  Colleges,  xvii,  23. 

Dick's  Bequest,  v,  865. 

Scientific  and  Art  Institutions,  xxii,  911. 

Educational  Institute,  ix,  224. 

Ragged  and  Reformatory  Schools,  v,  824 ;  I.  8. 

Mchool  ('ode,  and  Department,  I.  8.  496. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter— his  Dominic  Sampson,  I.  8. 
ScotUB  Erigena,  xxiv,  501,  3tX1. 
Scriptorium,  Monastic,  xxiv.  842. 
Sculpture  and  Education,  Addison,  xvl,  19. 
Sea-going,  Discouraged  by  Parents,  xxii,  911. 
Seamen,  Schools  for.  xxii",  146.  223. 
Sears.  Barnas.  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  xvii,  25. 

Life  of  Martin  Luther,  xxiv,  97. 
Sears,  E.  I.,  Henry  Brougham,  v,  467. 
8eat«,  School  Architecture,  xvii,  iS7. 
Seating  Pupils,  xvii,  :i04  ;  xlx.  irv4.  « 

Seber,  F.  J.,  Gymnasium  of  Cologne,  xvii,  458. 
Secession  Movement  in  Scotland,  xxii.  458. 
Secession,  War  of.  Relations  to  Schools,  I.  S. 
Seeker,  Archbishop,  Educational  Views, 
Secondary  Schools  in  City  Systems,  xix,  907. 
Secondary  School  Teachers,  how  Qualified,  xiil,  307. 

Belgium,  xxii.  39-1. 

Grermany,  xxii,  841,  848. 

France,  xx,  822. 

Scotland— Universitv  Chairs,  I.  8. 
Secondary  Instruction,  dellned,  S.  V.  16. 

European  Systems,  xvii, ;«;  i<e6  Austria,  Ac. 

Euroi)ean  Insis.,  xvii,  32;  we  (tymnasia,  Lycee. 

American  Systems,  S.  V.  448;  xvii.  .32. 

American  Institutions,  xvil,  82;  ftee  Academy, 
High  School.  Seminary. 
SUtistics  prior  to  1800,  xxiv  a35. 
In  1840  and  '50.  v,  857,  862;  xxiv,  171. 
In  1860,8.  V.321. 
In  1867,  xix.  907. 
In  1875,  S.  V. 
Secret  Societies— German  Universities,  vii,  52. 

American  Colleges. 
Sectarianism  and  the  Public  Schools,  xix,  4.51 ;  I.  8. 
Segassar,  Education  and  the  Family,  xx,  90. 
Sedgwick,  Catharine  M.,  xvii,  25.  [414. 

Sedgwick,  T.,  Scientific  Institution  for  Mass.,  8.  V. 
Seeing,  A/t  of,  xxiii,  280. 
Seeley,  J.,  Liberal  Education  in  Universities,  I.  S. 

Dangers  of  Competitive  Examinations,  I.  S. 
Self-Education,  Helps  to,  xxiii,  969.  [469. 

Self-Activity,  Aim  of  Discipline,  xxiii,  15,  238;  I.  8. 
Self-Denial,  xxiii,  262,  969:  I.  S.  515,  518. 
Selling,  W.,  First  Teacher  of  (Jreek  at  Cambridge, 

Semler]  C*..  Real  School,  v,  691 ;  xix,  a30. 
Seminaries,  Theological  v,  884 ;  xviii,  204 ;  8.V.  568. 
Teachers  of  Gymnastics,  xvii,  881. 


Seminary,  Term  as  applied  to  EdQcation,  I.  8. 
Senate,  University,  xix,  665 ; 
Seneca,  Educational  Views,  xvii,  S5:  xxiii,  909. 
Senior  Wrangler— Cambridge  Examinationa,  I.  8. 
Senses,  Training  of,  v,  884;  xix,  907. 
Sentence-Method,  In  Language  Teaching,  I.  S.  688. 
Sentences  of  Peter  LomlMird,  xxiv,  767. 
Sententiarii,  or  Cursores,  vi,  26;  xxiv,  117. 
Segassar,  Education  belongs  to  the  Family,  xx,  90. 
Seguin,  £  ,  Treatment  of  Kliots,  xvii,  25. 
Serfdom  and  Slavery.  Abolition,  and  Edacation, 

XX,  TlTf,  xix,  9lr7. 
Sessional  Schools,  in  Scotch  System,  xxli»368. 
Seton,  S.  S.,  Schools  as  they  were,  xvil,  666. 
Seven  Liberal  Arts,  xiv,  177;  xxiv,  521. 
Sevigne,  Madame— Letter-writing,  xxiii,  886. 
Sewal,  School  at  Radleigh,  v,  884.     [643 ;  xix,  907. 
Sewing  in  School,  and  Sewing  Schools,  v,  884;  x. 
Sex  in  Education,  Recent  Discussion,  I.  S. 

Defoe  revived,  I.  8.  427. 
Sexes,  Coeducation,  v,  884 ;  x\ii,  885.  [496. 

Sexes,  Cooperation  in  Social  Work,  Jameaon,  iii. 
Sexes,  Separation  in  Schools,  xx,  776. 
Seymour,  Daniel,  Memoir,  xvii,  39. 
Shakspeare,  xxiii.  9<i9. 
Shaw,  John  A.,  xvil,  695. 
Shea,  J.  G.,  Catholic  Colleges  and  Schools  in  the 

United  States,  ii,  4.35;  I.  8. 
Shearman,  F.  W.,  Schools  in  Michigan,  ii,  510. 
Sheflield,  Joseph  E.,  Benefactions,  8.  V.  217. 
Sheflield  Scientific  Scliool.  8.  V.  141,  217,  670. 

Plan  of  Studies^  Examinations,  &c.,  S.  V.  2S8. 

Buildings  and  Equipment,  S.  V.  227. 
Sheldon,  E.  A.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvil,  89. 

Object  Teaching,  xvii.  25. 
Sheldon,  W.  E.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvil,  89. 
Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oxford,  Dedication,  I.  8. 
Shenstonc,  W..  The  Schoolmistress,  iii,  449. 
Shepherds,  School  for,  xxi,  574.  « 

Sherman,  Roger  M.,  Connecticut  Schools,  v.  884. 
Sherwin,  Thomas,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  \iii,  461. 
Shields,  W.,  Teacher  of  Economic  Science,  xxii. 
Ship-building,  Schools  for,  xxiii,  969.  [178. 

Shipley,  Founder  of  Society  for  Arts,  xxiii,  33. 
Shippen,  E.,  School  Houses,  xxiv,  601. 

Holllngsworth  School,  605. 
Shircfl',  Emily,  A.  C,  Girton  College,  I.  8. 
Shoeburyncss,  School  of  Gunnery,  xxiii,  616. 
Shuttleworth.  Sir  J.,  xvii,  25. 
Shurtliff,  N.  B.,  Boston  Latin  School,  xvil,  26. 
Shrewsbury,  School  in  1561,  xxiv,  435.  [I.  8. 

Meaning  of  "Free''  as  applied  to  this  School, 
Slam,  xvili.  821. 

Sibley,  Hiram,  Workshop  for  Cornell  Un.,  xxii,  961. 
Sicard;  Deaf-mute  Instruction,  ii,  145 ; 
Side  Schools,  in  Scotch  System,  xxii.  286.  ("69. 

Sidnev,  Sir  Henr>'— Letter  to  Son  at  School,  xxiii, 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  Letter  on  Travel,  xxlli,  963. 
Sieber.  J.,  School  Reform,  xxiii,  401. 
Sigoumey,  L.  H.,  as  a  Teacher,  v.  884;  xxiii,  911. 

(•ultivation  of  the  Sense  of  Beauty,  x,  781. 
Silence,  Time  for— Chatham  and  C^rlyle,  xxiii,  969. 
Silence  and  Whispering  In  School,  v,  631 ;  xxii,  911. 
Silesia.  School  Reform,  xvii,  831. 

Felbiger,  xx,  776. 

Schot)!  Code  of  Frederic  II.  1764,  xxii,  861. 

Adams'  (J.  Q.)  Account  of  in  1804,  xvii,  125. 
SiliestrOm,  P.  A.,  Labors  in  8weden,v,  884 ; xxii,  TOO. 
Sill,  D.  M.  B..  Memoir,  xvil,  89. 
Silk-worm  Culture,  xxi,  806. 
Silliman,  Benjamin,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  I.  S. 

Contributi<ms  to  American  Science,  i,  641. 
Simultaneous  Method,  xvii,  29. 
Simson,  Rector  of  Perth  School  In  1500.  xxii,  911. 
Simonson,  L..  Cadet  System  of  Switzerl'd,  xvii,  95. 
Singing  and  Vocal  Culture  In  School,  v,  887,  876; 

xvii,  28;  XX,  77G. 
Singing  Associations,  xx,  776. 
Sisterhoods— for  Teaching  in  Catholic  Church,  I.  S. 
Sisters  of  Charity,  v,  884;  Vincent  de  Paul,  I.  S. 
Site,  for  a  University,  xxiv,  23,  24. 
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Sixth  Form,  in  Ragby.  iv,  666. 

Hoole*e  GmmmBr  School  1660,  xvii,  290. 

Wool«ey'e  Studies  for  1529,  vii,  490. 
Sfaide,  W.,  EdncatioD  in  the  WcHt,  xvil,  25.      [907. 
Slavery.  RclationH  to  SchooUi  and  Eklacation,  xix. 
Sleep.  Attention  to,  bv  Stiidenttt,  \\SM:  xxiii,  869. 
Slow  and  Sure— Hapten  Slowly,  I.  S.  462,  443. 
Snoall,  Prof.,  Jefferson's  Teacher,  I.  S. 
Smattering  of  Knowledge,  xxiii.  969. 
SmlleP,  S.,  Thrift— Self-help— Character, 
Smith.  Adam,  xvii.  25;  xxii,  911. 
Smith.  AfHcan  School  at  Boston,  xlx,  3.'>7. 
Smith,  Bii^hop,  Visit  to  Radlei^h  School,  xvii,  25. 
Smith  Charities.  Agricultural  School,  &c.,  I.  S. 
Smith.  Elbridge,  Norviich  Free  Academy,  ill,  208. 
Smith.  Francis  U.,  Virginia  Military  Iniititute.  xxiii. 
Smith,  Goldwin,  xxiii!  468.        [823;  S.  V.  477,  556. 
Smith.  H.  B.,  Dutch  rnlversitien,  xvii,  25. 
Smith.  Gerrit,  School  for  Blacks,  xix,  367. 
Smith,  Miss  Sophia,  and  Smith  College,  I.  S. 
Smith.  Sidney,  xiii,  12;  xxlii,  442;  I.  S. 
Smith.  Sir  Thomas,  v,  8,S5;  1.  8. 
Smith,  Walter,  Drawing  in  Mass.,  xxiv,  277. 
Smith.  William,  at  Cheshire,  xvii,  557. 
Smith's  Prizes,  Cambridge  Kxaminations,  I.  S. 
Smithson,   and  Smithsonian  Institution,  v,  SB.*); 
Snell.  E.  S.,  Gyroscope,  v.  885.  [xviii,  822. 

Social  Influence  of  (lood  Schools,  xxii,  911. 
Social  Life  in  Greece,  -xxlv,  812. 
Soleure,  Cantonal  System,  xxii,  776. 
Society  of  Arts.  London,  v,  S8^:  xxii,  911. 
Socrates.  Educational  Views,  xvii.  25;  I.  S. 
Socratic  Method  of  Instruction,  xvil,  29. 
Somervllle,  Mrs..  Lesson  of  her  Life,  I.  S. 
Sophists.  Service  to  Higher  Culture,  xxiv,  842. 
Sorhonne,  College  of.  xxiv,  7.">1. 
South  American  States.  ?^lm-atioual  Status,  I.  S. 

Lessons  for,  drawn  flr«)m  Experience  of  U.  S., 
South  Carolina,  v.  885;  xviil,  822.  fxvi,  533. 

Constlti^tional  Provision,  xxii.  99;  xxiv,  720. 

Common  Schools,  xvii,  31 ;  xxiv,  842. 

Academies  and  High  Schools,  xvil,  31. 

CoUeges,  v.  885;  xvili.  202;  S.  V.  5.M. 

Normal  School,  xvii,  787;  S.  V.  58<l. 

Negro  and  Freeilmen's  Schools,  xix,  908. 

Teachers'  Association,  xvii,  36. 
South  Hadley.  Mt.  Ilolyolce  Seminary,  x,  660. 
Soath  Kensington  Museum,  xxii,  911. 

ArtSchoid,  xxii.  111. 

Educational  Library  and  Equipment,  xxii,  89. 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  xxll,  92. 

Science  and  Art  Department,  xxii,  49. 
Sooth,  Robert.  Education,  xxiii,  92. 
SoQthey,  R.,  Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  xxill,  99. 

Domestic  Education  of  Daniel  Dove,  xvi,  433. 
Spain,  xviil,  822:  xxi.  787;  xiili,  970. 

Early  Christian  Schools,  xxiv.  W2. 

Arabic  Cnlture  and  Schools.  I.  S. 

Alfonzo  X— C^ode  of  1254,  School*,  I.  S. 

Elementary  Schools,  xxiii.  970, 

Secondary.  970. 

Superior,' 1/70. 

Special— Polytechnic  and  Technical,  xxi,  778. 

Militanr  Schwls,  xxlii.  655. 
Speaking,  ("luent,  how  acquired,  xxiii,  162. 
Sparta,  and  Spartan  Education, v,  8»fi;  xxiv,  453. 
Sparing  the  Rod,  Doctrine  of,  I.  S.  3:»i. 
Spelling,  Methods  of  Teaching,  v,  885;  xvii,  29; 

xix,  908;  XX,  776;  xxii,  429. 
Spencer.  J.  C.  Edncati<m  of  Teachers,  xvii,  25. 
Spencer,  ITerbert,  Thoughts  on  Education,  xvii,  25. 
Spllleke,  Realistic  Instruction,  xix,  633. 
Spinning  Schools,  xxl.  806;  Boston  In  1720. 
Spitzhart.  Comic  Pedagogic  Journey,  v,  507.  • 
Spicer,  A.  C.  Memoir,  xvii,  .^9.  •■ 

Spragne.  W.  B.,  Influence  of  Yale  College,  xvil,  26. 
Springfield.  111..  Public  Schools,  xix,  908. 

Plan  of  Buildin-'  for  High  School,  xxiv,  688. 
Springfield.  Mass..  Public  Schools,  xlx,  908. 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  xvii,  29;  xxlii,  970. 
Spnrzheim,  Mntnal  Instruction,  x,  611;  I.  S. 


St.  Andrews,  University,  xxiv,  803. 

St.  Cyr— Military  School,  xii,  225;  xxill,  961. 

St.  Cyran,  and  Port  Royal  Sch<H>ls,  I.  S. 

St.  Gall,  Cantonal  School  Svstem.  xx,  776. 

St.  Gall,  Abbey  and  Christian  School,  xxiv,  639. 

St.  Leonarrl's  College,  Course  of  Study  1570-W.  xxii, 

Plan  of  the  Abbey,  I.  S.  [806. 

St.  Ix)ui8,  Public  Schtxds,  v,  885;  xix,  908. 

Plans  of  School-houses,  xxiv,  842. 
St.  Mary's  College,  Winchester,  xvi,  601. 
St.  Paul's  School,  London,  xvi,  667. 
St.  Petersburg.  Imperial  Schools,  xxi,  807. 

Museums,  xxi,  733. 

University,  xx.  510. 
St.  Nicholas  Institution,  Paris,  v,  8i^. 
Staft"  Ofticers.  Special  Schools  for,  xll,  736 ;  xxlii,  970. 
Stanley.  Lord,  Popular  Lyceums.  Hi,  240. 
State  f'iiaritable  Instituiionn,  xviii,  806; 
State  and  Education,  xvil,  18;  v,  885;  xx,  776. 

Absociations,  xvil,  3<J. 

Inspection,  v,  871 ;  xx.  772. 

Supervision,  xxiv,  842. 

Support.  V,  885;  xvii,  31;  xlx,  401. 

Appropriations,  xxiii,  23;  xxlv,  249. 

Taxation,  v,  885;  xxlv.  249. 
Limitations  on  Exercise,  xx,  90. 
State  Teachers  Associations,  Hist  Dev.,  xv,  895. 

Riiotle  Island  Institute.  Dec,  1^44;  xiv.  669. 

New  York  State  Assoc'n.  July  3. 1S15 :  xvi,  849. 
Statesmanship,  School  of  Public  Life,  xxlv,  20. 
Statistics  of  SchooN,  v,  884;  xvii,  831;  xlx,  809; 

XX,  776;  xxiii,  405. 
Staupitz.  J,  von,  xxiv,  117. 
Steam  Marine  and  Iron  Clads.  xxill.  970. 
Steams,  E.  S..  Normal  Sch(M»ls.  xvii,  661,  6(». 
Stebbins,  One  IIundriKl  Years  Progress,  U.  S.,  8.  V. 

Fkluc^tion  and  School>— Barnard,  347.        [816. 

Keli'jious  Deuondnatious.  .589. 
Steele,  sir  Richard,  Fh>^iug,  xxiii,  846. 
Stertens,  an  Teacher,  vli,  71. 
Steinmetz.  Kloster-ber^en,  vlli,  357. 
Stevens,  L.,  Prussian  Schools,  xxll,  830. 
Stevens.  Institute  of  Technology,  xxill,  970. 

Plans  of  Building,  xxlii,  970. 
Stiles,  W.  U..  Schools  in  Georgia,  xvii,  26. 
Stock,  Rev.  T.,  Sunday  Schools,  111,  788. 
Stone,  K.  M.,  Educational  Work,  I.  S. 
Story,  Joseph,  Harvard  as  it  was,  xvii,  190. 
Stow,  David,  Memoir  and  System,  I.  S. 

Gallery  Training  Lessons,  ix,  412. 
Stowe,  C.  V:.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  v,  686 ;  xvii,  26. 

Teachers  Seminaries,  xv,  (»88. 
Strafl'ord,  Lord,  Letter  to  his  S<m.  xxlii.  73. 
Street,  Augustus  R.,  Benefactions  to  Yale  College, 
Strength  and  Flexibility,  xii.  679,  683.     [xxiv,  45S. 
Student  Life  in  DilTerent  Universities,  I.  8. 
Students'  Orders  in  1748,  xvii,  66. 

Relations  to  Ijandsmanshaflen,  vii,  728. 
Studies  and  Conduct — Advice  on,  xxlii. 
Studies.  Conflict  of— Todhunter,  I.  S.  629. 
Studies,  Relative  Value,  xxiii,  970;  xxii,  911. 

True  Order,  xvii.  29. 
Studium  Generate,  xxii,  304. 

Relations  to  University,  xxii, 
Study,  Methods  of.  xxill,  967. 
Stuttgardl,  Public  Schools,  xxl.  801. 

Science  University,  xxl.  364. 
Sturm,  John— Memoir  and  System,  xvii,  26.     [468. 
Suetonius,  Rhetoric  and  Grammar  at  Rome,  xxiv, 
Sullivan,   Premiums  for  Knowledge  of  Common 

Things,  X,  m. 
Sunday,  Observance  of,  by  Children,  xill,  100. 
Sunday  Schools,  German,  xix,  621:  xx,  776;  xxi, 

American,  li,  565:  v,  885;  xv,  705;  S.V.     [807. 

English— Stock,  Hi,  798 :  x,  329. 
Sunday  School  Union,  xv,  705.  [I.S. 

Supplementary  Scho<ds.  v,  885:  xix,  908:  xx,  776; 
Support  of  Public  Schools.  HlstMv  Considered,  I.  S. 

Parental  Payments,  v.  879,  881 ;  xi,  267 ;  xvil, 
8:J3;  XX,  776:  xxll.  907;  xxlv,  672. 

Local  Subscription,  S.  V.  847. 
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Taxation— Local  and  State,  v,  88S ;  xi,  909 ;  xiii, 
78»;  rrt,  fi39.  793;  xlx,  (m. 

Income  of  Endowments,  v.  888:  xi,  691. 

Example!*,  v.  885;  xiv,  825;  xx,  769. 
8upcr\'lrtlon,  v,  885:  xvil,  831 ; 
Swearing,  I.  8.  447,  4:J6. 
Sweden,  xxl,  tUfl:  xviil,  822:  XTcii,  697. 

Elementary  Schools,  xvii,  31 ;  xxiii,  686. 

Secondary.*  xvi,  H3{»;  xxli,  705. 

8npcrlor,*xxiv,  843. 

Technical,  xxl.  807. 

Teacher*'  Seminary,  xxiii,  70*. 
Swedenbor^an.  or  New  Church.  S.  V.  664. 
Swett,  John.  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii,  99. 

Public  SchoolH  in  California,  x^i,  625. 
Swett,  8.  K.,  Temporary  Nonnal  School,  xv.  896. 
Swieten,  Gerhard  von,  Anntrian  School  Kefbrm, 

rvli,  131 :  I.  S. 
Swimminjf,  xil,  271 :  x\1.  796. 
Switzerland  ((Jeiieral),  xvil.  31:  xvili.  822. 

Public  Inntruction,  Cantonal  SyHteras,  xx,  32. 

Real  SchoolK,  xx,  773. 

Military,  xxiii,  705. 

Technical,  xxi,  7.37. 

Recent  Leglnlatlon,  xvil,  527;  xxiii.  638. 
Sword-knot  Bn»ij?nt«,  Schools  for,  xil,  289. 
Sybel,  Prof,  von,  German  Uuiversitict?,  xvil,  6%. 

Contrasted  with  French,  59.'). 

Contracted  with  Eudish,  596. 
Sympathy  with  Pupils,  Teachers,  I.  S.  469,  518. 
Synaicus,  xx.  911. 
Synod  of  Teachers  in  Swltzeriond,  xvii,  832. 

T.  H.  Guide  for  the  Child  and  Youth,  liii,  205. 

Illui«trated  AlphatK't.  206. 

Child's  B<»havlor,  rh>m  Mom  to  Niffht,  208. 
Tabarou.    LaMartinlere   Method  of  instruction, 
Tablet  of  Honor,  v,  885.  [xxi,  486. 

Tacitus,  Educational  Views,  xxiv,  a43. 
Taeye,  M.,  Art  and  Drawing  in  Belgium,  xxi,  807. 
Tafel.  I.,  Hamiltonian  Svstem,  vl,  Wl. 
Tailors'  Acaileray,  Dresden,  xxi,  380. 
Tainsch,  C.  C  Crime  and  Education,  xl,  77. 
Tait,  Head  Master  at  Rugby,  I.  8. 
Talking  and  Teaching,  xxiv,  519. 
Talleyrand,  School  System  for  France,  xx,  776. 
Tan^ir.  Plan  of  Public  Schools  for  Russia,  xx,  476. 
Tangmar.  Master  of  HUdersheim,  xxiv,  861. 
Tanya,  School:*  in  Hungary,  xvii,  176. 
Tappan,  Henry  P.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xiil,  641. 

Educational  Development  of  Europe,  i,  247. 

Presidency  of  Michigan  University,  xlll,  641. 
Tappan,  Master,  Letter  of  Webster,  xvii,  218. 
Tarbox,  I.  W.,  American  Education  Society,  xvii, 
Target-Shooting,  I.  S.  428.  [26. 

Tartar,  School*,  xx,  181. 
Tasks,  for  Home  Preparation,  I.  8.  507. 
Taste  and  Morals,  xi,  2.31. 
Taste,  Facultv  of,  ill,  69. 
Taste,  in  Art,  National,  xix.  910. 
Tata,  Giovanni.  Juvenile  Asvlum  in  Rome,  v,  886. 
Tatler,  Picture  of  the  I^dles^  College,  1748, 1.  S. 
Taulor,  John  of  Cologne,  xxiv,  383.  [776. 

Taxation  for  School  Purposes,  v,  885;  xv,  283;  xx, 

Amount  of.  v,  883:  xix,  628:  xxiv,  249. 

Historical  Kevlc^  and  Summary,  I.  S. 
Taxonomy,  or  (Hassiflcation  of  Plants,  xxill,  471. 
Taylor,  Henry.  Wisdom— Money,  xxiii,  970. 
Taylor,  Isaac,  Home  Education,  I.  S. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  Manly  Element  in  Edc'n.  xxli,  87. 
Tavlor,  J.  O.,  Memoir  and  Common  School,  x\1i,  89. 
Teacher  and  Parents— Everett,  vii,  .348. 
Teacher  and  Scholar,  Personal  Relations,  I,  S.  611. 
Teacher.  The.  J.  Abbott,  v,  H85. 
Teacher,  Letters  to  a  Youn;:,  v,  885. 
Teachers.  Examination  in  Prussia,  Xvii,  474,  832. 
Teachers*  Tiwtltntes,  Historical  Develop.,  xv,  387. 
Teachers*  Motives,  xiv,  277. 
Teachers,  Professional,  v,  885:  xvii,  30,  832. 
Teachers'  Seminary,  Proposed  1561,  xxiv,  843. 

List  of  German,  xxli,  514. 


Teaching— its  End  and  Means,  Calderand,  1. 8. 407. 

Requisites  for  Success,  I.  8.  500. 

Growth  in  Massachusetts,  xvii.  882. 
Teaching  Onlers  of  Catholic  CTiurch,  xxiv,  848. 
Technical  Schools  and  Education,  xxi,  801. 
Tegeniese,  Monastic  School  of  9M,  xxiv.  9M. 
Temple.  F.  W.,  Classics  and  DifMripIino,  xxill,  417. 

Defects  in  Mathematics  and  Physical  Science, 
Ten  Brook,  University  of  Michigan,  I.  8. 
Tennessee,  xvlii.  822,  84. 

Constitutional  Provision,  xvil,  100. 

Academies  and  Colleges,  v,  886;  xvil,  81. 

Common  Schools,  xxTv.  848. 

Colored  Children,  Preeamcn's  Schools,  xlx, 910. 

Te.ichers'  Association,  xvii,  36. 

Agricultural  College,  8.  V.  571. 
Tcnnvson.  Alfred.  Woman's  Culture,  I.  8. 
Tenure  of  Teachers'  OfHce,  xxii.  493. 
Terne  Filius—Prwvaricator— Tripos,  I.  8. 
Terence,  Acting  of,  xvii,  319. 
Terre  Haute.  State  Normal  School,  xvil,  660,  OB. 
Tessin,  Cantonal  Schools,  xx,  776. 
Texas,  xvii,  .32;  xvili,  82S. 

Constitutional  Provision,  xvil,  118. 

School  System,  xxiv,  843. 

Legal  Status  of  the  Negro,  xix,  88. 
Text  liook.  Selection,  xvii,  882. 
Text  Books,  v,  88»5;  vlii,  624;  viil.  687;  zlx,610. 
Text  Books,  Catalogue  of  Barnard's,  xvil,  86. 

Anonvmous,  xiv,  601. 

Authors,  A— G.  xill,  209,  401,  686. 

Authors.  G— O,  xiv.  753. 

Authors,  O— Z,  XV,  540. 

Subjwts— Classified  bv,  I.  8. 

American  Authors  prfor  to  1800,  8.  V.  681. 

New  EngUmd  Primer— Illustrations,  8.  V.  640. 

Webster  s  Spelling  Book— Hlustrations,  8.  V., 

Horn  Book— Fac-Slmlle.  8.  V.  689.  [642. 

Orbis  Sensuallum  Pictus,  xvil,  192. 

Early  Euglish  School  Books,  xxiv,  191. 
Thaer,  A.,  Turnincr  System,  viil,  197. 
Thaer,  A.  1).,  Agricultural  Schools,  xxl,  906. 
Tharand.  Forestry  School,  xxi.  307. 
Thaver,  G.  F.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  xvii. 584. 

Letters  to  a  Young  Teacher,  xvii,  96. 

Chauncev  Hall  School,  iv,  613. 
Thayer,  S.,  Competitive  Examinations,  xvii,  96. 

"School  of  .Architecture  and  Engineering,  8.  V., 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  xxiv,  843.  [278. 

Theological  Seminaries  in  U.  8.,  8.  V.  477, 568, 686. 
Theolffv,  Faculty,  and  Schools,  v,  887;  xvlii,  904; 
Thibau'l,  Puritv  in  Music,  x,  635.  [xx,  776. 

Thiersch.  F.,  Tribute  to  Prussian  Schools,  xvii,  881 
Thinkins;  Exercises,  xxil,  788. 
Thirty  Years  War,  Influence,  vH,  887;  xx,  748. 
Thomas-a-Becket,  at  Paris,  xxiv,  764. 
Thomas-a-Kempis,  v,  886.  [746. 

Thomason.  C,  Lecturer  in  Vernacular,  xi,6B9;  xx, 
Thompson,  A.,  Reform  School,  xvil,  96. 
Thompson,  B.  (Count  Rumford),  xxli,  87;  I.  8. 
Thompson,  D'Arcv,  I.  S.  539. 
Thompson.  J.  B.,  Memoir,  xvii,  39. 
Thompson,  Z.,  Memoir,  xvil.  40. 
Thornton,  Spencer,  at  Rugby,  I.  8. 
Thoroughness  and  Superficiality,  xli,  491. 
Thoughts  and  Words.  Study  of,  xxiv,  "HiC. 
Thrift.  Lessons  in.  Smiles,  I.  S. 
Thring.  Citations,  I.  S.  507. 
Thucydldes.  xxiv,  843. 
Thursrovia,  Cantonal  System,  xx,  776.  [199. 

Teachers  Seminar>'  and  Agricnitnral  School,  xx, 
Thuringia.  in  Luther's  time,  xxiv,  103. 

Plan  of  Scho<»ls  In  1598.  xxil,  5.36. 
Thurwlay.  Non  Lecture-day.  xxii,  292. 
ThursdnV  Lecture,  Boston,  ix.  131. 
Tice.  J.  H..  School*  of  St.  Louis,  1,  .348. 
Tlckncir,  George,  Kducational  Work,  vii.  270  ;I.  8. 

Plan  for  Society  of  Education.  1828,  xv,  821. 

Journal  of  Education  in  1825,  ii,  24. 
Tlcknor,  Ellsha,  Boston  Primary  Schools,  v,  886. 
Tileston,  Master,  Boston  Teacher,  v,  886. 
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Tllden,  Caroline  E..  xvli,  667. 

Time  Table,  xlx,  910. 

Tillemont,  Pupil  of  Port  Rovjil,  I.  8. 

Tlinnu:ba»*t.  N..  Memoir  and"  Portrait,  11,  .VW. 

TJmbii,  J..  Endowed  Schools  of  Eitfrlinid,  xvll,  20. 

Tire^^ome  Wave",  to  be  a\oi<led,  I.  S.  MO. 

Tirocinium.  (?owper'i»  Review  of  Schools,  viil,  472. 

Titulary  Profef-or.  xx,  TTfJ. 

Tixior,  Jean  (Textor^  School  Dialopne?,  xvi,  446. 

Tobler.  J.  O.,  Peftalorzi's  Ai»j«it«tant,  v,  886. 

Todd,  Eli,  Memoir, 

Todd,  Henrv,  Memoir  and  Benefaction,  iv.  711. 

Todhnutcr/I.,  Conflict  of  Studies,  I.  S.  529. 

Toledo,  Public  School;*,  xix,  127. 

Tolland.  Conn..  School*  in  188i),  iv,  CA5. 

Topical  Mothod  in  Geography,  xix,  569. 

Topics  for  Diticuf>eion,  Educational,  i,  7(W;  xvii,428. 

Toronto.  Canada.  Normal  School,  v,  886 :  xiv,  488. 

Touch,  Sence  of,  how  Cultivated,  v,  473. 

Toulou!»e.  rniversity,  xxiv,  15, 

Town  and  CJown— in*  University,  xxiv,  494. 

Town,  I,,  Plan  of  Octai^)nal  School  house,  xvi,  728. 

Donation  to  Yale  Coll«?j;e.  x,  004. 
Town,  Snlem.  School?  as*  they  wctc,  xiii,  737. 
Town,  in  New  Kni?.  Sy«»tem,  xv,  8Hi:  xxiv,  265,  702. 
Toxophiluf,  or  School  of  Shooting,  Abcham,  iii,40. 
Toys,  Ui»e«  and  Contftrnction,  I.  S. 
Tracts.  E'lucational,  Bamanl't*,  xiv,  5*i7. 
Trade  Schools.  Earliet*t,  xxi,  .37, 101,  179. 

In  different  Countriei«,  xxi,  807:  xxii,  199. 
Trade*,  Instruction  in.  PettvV,  lrtl7,  xxil,  UK). 
Trade!»cant,  J,.  Founder  of  l^rlti^h  Mu:*eum,  xvii, 
Trainlnu'  and  Natural  Power,  ix,  121.  [832. 

Traiuins;  and  Toachinjj,  v,  88^1;  xvii,  80,  832. 
Traininir  School,  xvif,  30,  8:«. 

Endij-h  Sv««tem,  in  1875.  I.  S. 
Tranr^lHtinn,  Idiomatic,  v,  m\:  Double,  lii,  29. 

Into  Enfflij»h.  i,  491 :  x.  273. 
Tran-ylvaniu  Univen^ity.  ili,  217.  [175. 

Tra-»k.  N.  B.,  Grammar  School  of  Dorchej»ter,  xvi, 
Travel,  E<lucatl<mal  Vt-v«,  v,  88<i:  xxili.  971. 

Practical  SuL'ircftionH.  xxlii.  971 :  I.  S. 
Trent,  Council.  EplKropal  Seminaricj*,  I.  S. 
Trial  Le«w>nt».  True  Tei«l  of  C^andidatcH,  xxii,  897. 
Trial  Yejir,  I'edajjoiric.  in  Austria,  xvii,  156:  Pruegia, 
Trienuinm.  Bachel(»n*hip,  xiv.  177.  [xvii,  489. 

Trimmer,  Mn«.,  Naticmal  School!*,  x. 
Trinitv  Colleije,  Dublin,  xxiv.  830:  I.  S. 
Trinity  College.  Camliridgc,  Everett,  I.  S. 

Bentlev"»  Mafter-hlp,  I.  S. 
Trinitv  Collejre,  Hartford.  New  Building*,  I.  8. 
Tripartite  Onmuization,  xvii,  2fl. 
Tripoi*.  and  Tripos*  Paix-r— Origin,  vlii,  313;  I.  8. 
Triviura.  v,  887 :  xiv.  177. 
Trivial  SchfK)ln,  xx.  713:  xxiv,  100. 
Trogen.  Orphan  School,  Hi.  590. 
Trojan*  and  Greek**,  the  Old  Conflict.  [167. 

Trotzendorf.  V..  Memoir  an<l  School  at  Gorlitz,  v, 
Troy.  Public  Schools,  xix.  910. 

Ren*i»elaer  School,  vi,  2;^. 

Willard'«  Semlnurv.  vi.  142. 
Truancy.  Eviln  and  Remedy,  v,  886:  xix.  910.    [217. 
Tnimbun,  J.,  Schoolma.^ter  in  Projr.  Dulne!«8,  xvii, 
Trumbull.  John,  (?ift  of  Paintinp*  to  Yale,  x,  694. 
TruotP.  Educatiimal,  xv,  83,  112:  xvii,  .37. 
Truth.  Law  of  E^Iucatton  and  Science,  xxiii,  971. 

Bacon*H  Ej«Hav.  I,  S, 
TDbinjren  Univ€r»»ity,  HiHtory,  ix,  57. 
Tucker,  G.,  E<lucation  CenHiw.  llWO,  xxiv,  171. 
Tuition,  in  Private  School**,  v,  886.  [776. 

Tuition,  in   Public  Schools,  v,  887;  xix,  910;  xx, 

Holland,  xiv.  VM.  719. 
Tunjot  SchiKjl.  Parii*,  xxi.  .•V40. 
Turin.  Public  Schools  and  Iiistitutioup.  v,  886. 
Turk,  Von.  Memoir  and  BencftcfUt  Work,  v,  886. 
Turkey,  v.  .<*<6:  xviii,  H22. 

Piiblic  In^•^ruction,  xx.  .'S.  Hi.  777. 
TumbnH,  Pu]>lic  In-«trucflon  in  Austria,  ix,  589. 
Tumbull.  University  of  Glastrow,  xxiv,  818. 
Turner,  8.,  Reform 'Schools,  iii,  772. 
ToraerB  and  the  State,  vil,  92. 


Turning;  System  In  Phvfdcal  Education,  xril,  M. 
Tuscany,  Duchy,  xvi,  697. 
Tusser,  Sch(iorReminiscencei>,  I.  8.  828. 
Tutor,  Private,  vii.  728;  xxiii,  971. 

I^niversitv  Svstem.  v. 
Tweeddale,  Monitorial  Teacher.*  1821,  x,  699. 
Tyndall,  J.,  Study  of  Phyuics,  xxlii,  971;  I.  8. 

Udal,  N.,  Discipline  and  Studies  at  Eton,  v,  886; 
Udalric  of  Augsburcf,  xxiv,  350.  [3txiv,  4&L 

ririch  of  Cluny,  Customary,  xxiv,  35. 
Unattache<l  Students  at  Oxford,  I.  8. 
Unbalanced  Mind,  and  Insanity,  v,  866. 
Tnconscious  Tuition.  Huntington,  v.  866. 
I  Unconsciou-  Influence— Bushnell,  xxili,  887. 
T'nderstandinir,  x,  132. 

Union  (College:  xxiv.  161.  8.  V.  463,  558.  '  [64ft. 

Union  (Jruded  Schools  and  Buildings,  xvii,  87;  xxiv, 
Uni(»n  School  District--,  v,  Htv\;  xvii,  868:  xix,  897. 
United  States— General  Survey,  v.  887;  xvlll,  89R. 
Historical  Development  of  Schools  and  Educa- 
tion, v.  8X6;  S.  V.  3». 
Colonial  Legi^lation  and  Action,  8.  V.  849. 
Schools  as  tliev  were  prior  to  1800,  xxiv,  186. 
Schools  and  Colls,  in  each  State  1«05.  xxiv,  169. 
School  Books  published  prior  to  IHOO,  8.V.  681. 
Schools  and  Colleges  in  1830— Edwards,  I.  8. 
National  Census,  Education,  1840,  xxiv,  171. 
Schools.  Academies,  Colleges,  Funda,  1860,  v, 
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Homer,  Wolf  on,  265. 
Hooker,  Thomas,  125. 
Hurd,  Rev.  Isaac,  78. 
Hurty,  J.  N..  91,  92. 
Huss,  John,  19, 23. 

Idlenera,  Locke  on  children's,  917. 
Illustration,  office  of,  134. 

in  geometry,  147. 

Whewell  and  Willard  on,  147. 
Index  to  No.  XVI.,  253. 
Industrial  schools,  Bavarian,  380. 
Ingolstadt,  university,  10,  11, 14, 15, 17,  90, 91,  31, 

charter  of,  11. 

lectures  on  arts  at,  14,  72,  54. 

Po|ie*s  bull  to  esUblish.  52. 
Innspruck,  university,  founded,  10. 
Institut  de  France,  296. 
Instruction,  at  early  German  nniTeniiiat,  93. 

Rev.  T.  Hill  on,  191. 

Jacotot's  system  of,  906. 

Mrs.  Willard's  modes  of,  134, 145, 15L 

Wolf  on,  264. 
Intellectual  education,  193,  919, 21& 
Ireland,  315. 

Jacotot's  system,  206. 

Jena,  university,  10,  17,  42,  46,  40, 50. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  19. 

Jesuits'  property  given  to  universities,  14,  90. 

Jews'  property  given  to  Heidelberg  Univeiaitj,  90. 

Journal  of  Kdueation,  A.  D.  Lord's,  05. 

Justice  and  freedom,  Pestaloui  on,  170. 

Kelley,  AlfVed.  80. 

Kensington,  Conn.,  schools  of,  100  to  105. 

Kiel,  university  of,  10,  17. 

Kindness  to  children,  217. 

Knowledge,  classified,  181  to  104. 

KOnigsberg,  university,  10,  17,  49. 

Landshut,  university,  10. 
Landsmannschaflen  of  17th  oentory,  48,  SO,  St. 
Lane.  Judge,  and  Ohio  schools,  90. 
Languages,  Locke  on.  219. 

mode  of  teaching,  187,  270. 

Hamann  and,  2&I. 

Wolfs  study  of,  202. 

tee  French,  Greek.  Latin. 
Latin,  compubory  at  German  nniversity,  9i. 

Herder  on  study  of.  190,  197,  207. 
Latin,  Locke  on  study  of,  919, 921. 

at  Wittenberg.  35. 
Law,  instructiun  m,  187. 
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JiBetamat  German  anivenitiM,  SI  to  96,  97,35,54. 

at  British  Muacam  of  Geolorr,  9UL 

at  tMchen*  institutM,  Ohio,  99. 

at  Wittenberg,  34. 
Legacies  to  univenities,  20. 
LeMt,  M.  D..  91,  92. 

Leipzig,  oniversity,  10.  14,  IS,  18, 10,  90,  49;  51. 
Leopold  L,  charter  to  Halle,  17,  60. 
Lewis,  S.,  effbru  for  Ohio  schools,  85  to  80. 
Liberal  arts,  21. 

Library  in  female  ieminary,  140. 
Lioeotiate*s  degree,  rights.  Ice.,  90,  94,  90,  37,  98. 
Linz,  oniversitj,  founded,  10. 
Locke,  J.,  memoir  and  •jstem,  900  to  9SS. 
Lombaidus,  Petrus,  25,  9B. 
Lord,  A.  D.,  and  Ohio  schools,  90,  91,  93,  04. 
Louis,  Count  Palatine,  and  Ingolstadt,  SU, 
Louis  Napoleon  and  education,  905. 
Lucas,  Guy.  Robert,  85. 
Luther,  on  deposition,  39. 

on  education,  33,  30. 
Lyete,  French,  294. 
Lying,  Locke  on,  217. 

Malte  Brun,  instmction  in  Geography,  140. 
Manners,  children's,  Locke  on,  21j. 

of  German  universities.  I'lth  century,  37. 
Manual  labor,  Locke  on,  221. 
Maonfacturing ,  museum  relating  to,  24L 
Maps,  of  history.  l.W. 
Marburg,  univenity,  JO,  17. 
Master's  d<«Tee,  rights,  tec,  23,  24,  96. 

how  conferred,  ^. 
Mathematics,  in  order  of  studies,  182. 

Mrs.  Willard's  teaching  of,  140-7. 
Matthesius,  quoted,  40. 
Maximilian  1.  and  universities,  15. 

charter  to  Frankfurt,  16. 
**       -  Wittenbei*,  16. 
Maximilian  II.  and  HeTinstadt,  17. 
Me  Clure,  Rev.  D.,  77. 
Mc  EUer,  J.,  108. 
Me  Guffey,  W.  H..  85,  87.  80. 
Medicine,  school  of,  at  Salerno,  0. 
Melancthoo,  labors  for  education,  24,  33  to  37. 

text-books  by,  34,  35. 
Memory,  when  to  train,  134. 
Mentz,  university  of,  founded,  10. 
Metallurgy,  mineum  of,  242-3. 
Hethodisu  and  academies,  4lc.,  200  to  310. 
Meyfart,  J.  M.,  Aretinu9,  by,  59. 

works  of,  47. 
Middlebury.  Vt.,  Mis.  Willard's  school  at,  133, 133. 
Miner,  Dr.  Thomas,  as  teacher,  128,  130,  138. 
Mining  Record  OflSee,  London,  244. 
Mining  School,  London,  245. 

Mohl,  R.  von,  Hi^Uny  of  THibinggm  Umvenitf,  30. 
Mouitors,  Mrs.  Willard's,  154. 
Moodr.  Master  Samuel,  66. 
Moral  education.  194. 
Morals  of  children,  Locke  on.  916. 
Morals  at  German  univ.,  30,  30  to  33,  35,  44,  56. 

Wittenberg,  35  to  37. 
Moravians  in  Pennsylvania,  and  sehoob,  118. 
Munich,  university,  founded.  10. 
Music,  at  German  oniversities,  23,  35. 

Locke  on,  221. 

NafMMial  schools,  Ireland,  statistics,  315. 
Nations  in  German  universities,  10,  18. 

same  in  17th  centurr,  SO. 
Natural  education.  160  to  173. 
Natural  science,  8.  van  Renaselaer*s  eflbrta  for,  933. 
New  BriUin.  S.  J.  North's  usefulness  to,  104  to  106. 
New  York,  teachers'  institutes  in.  165 
Newmarket,  (N.  U.,)  Academy,  300. 
Nichols,  J.,  02. 
Nominalists  and  realists,  94. 
Normal  schools,  in  Ohio,  00  to  109. 

ifl  Pennsylvania.  121. 
North  American  Review,  i|aoted,  75, 80. 


North  British  Review,  quoted,  318. 

North,  8.  J.,  portrait  and  memoir,  104. 

North,  S.  J.,  gift  to  Connecticut  Normal  School,  104. 

Notaries  public,  university  rector  may  appoint,  17, 63. 

Observation,  cultivation  of,  101. 
Ohio,  history  of  school  system,  81  to  103. 
Ohio  Sek^  Direetor,  87. 
Olmutz,  university,  founded,  10. 
Order  of  stiJdies,  Rev.  T.  Hill  on,  180. 

Pestalozzi  on,  171. 

table  uf;  188-0. 
Ordinance  of  1787,  81. 
Ornamental  studies,  140. 
Osnabriick,  university,  founded,  10. 
Over^ucation,  256. 
Oxford,  univenity,  11, 23. 

Paderbom,  university,  founded,  10. 

Parents'  intercourse  with  children,  216. 

Paris,  university,  9, 10,  18, 19,  21,  30,  39. 

Patapsco  Female  Institute,  128. 

Pauperism  in  Great  Britain,  317. 

Pearce,  D.,  88. 

Pennal,  synonyms  of,  50. 

Pennalism,  at  German  universities,  40  to  53. 

Pennsylvania,  history  of  school  system  of,  107  to  19^ 

Perceptive  powers,  181. 

PesUtozzi's  Errninf  Hour  ^f  a  Iferaiit,  160. 

PesUlozzian,  The,  ffl. 

Phelps,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  128. 

Phillips,  Rev.  George,  Ih. 

Phillips,  John,  memoir  of,  75  to  80. 

mentioned,  71. 
Phillips.  8.,  portrait  and  memoir  of,  66  to  74. 

mentioned,  76. 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  70,  73. 

•*  Ezeter,  76,  78. 

Philology,  Wolfs  labors  in,  260  to  970. 
Phonetics  in  teaching  language,  187, 191  ■ 
Physical  education,  Rev.  T.  Hill  on,  193. 

Locke  on,  210,  222. 

Mrs.  Willord  on,  151. 
Physics,  order  of,  among  studies,  183, 184, 186. 
Pickett,  Albert,  85. 

Pius  II.,  bull  for  universiW  of  Ii^btadt,  14,  SB. 
Playthings,  Locke  on,  217. 

Poets  laureate,  appointed  by  university  racton,  17. 
Poetry  in  education,  230.  370. 
Politeness,  Locke  on,  91e. 
Poor  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  111. 
Popes  and  German  universities,  14. 

oath  of  students  to,  53. 
Portraits:  T.  H.  Burrowes,  107. 

Fisk.W.,  297. 

North.  8.  J.,  104. 

Phillips,  8., Jr. 66. 

Renssel^r.  S.  Van,  393. 

Willard,  Mrs.,  125. 
Prague,  univers.,  0,  10, 14, 15,18, 10,90,93,31,30,55 

lectures  in  arts,  1366,  54. 
Precepts,  how  to  give,  213. 
Primary  schools,  in  Bavaria,  973. 

in  France,  393. 
Princes,  educational  duties  of,  170,  175, 177. 
Princeton  College,  70. 
Priscianus,  22. 

Prisons,  statistics  of,  f  n  Gnat  Britain,  31L 
Private  schools  in  Franco,  303. 
Private  tutor,  Locke  on,  213,  214. 
Privileges  of  German  universities,  13, 91. 
Procurator  in      **  '*  10, 18. 

Psychology,  order  of,  among  stodiet,  189. 

sub-divided,  185. 
Punishment  at  German  nniversitiai,  57. 

and  lewaid,  Locke  on,  911. 

Quadrivium.  21, 22. 
QuakeiB,  and  scJiools,  118. 

Rank  of  itodenti  at  Banrud,  1760^  6T. 
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lUttiboo,  diet  oC  mi  PwUftlftai,  4B. 

tftoioer,  K.  tod,  mctiein  fhMn,  0, 108^  WO^  917,  MO. 
ty,  Dr.  Jowph,  8S. 
X«Mmf ,  LocM  oa  iMdiiof ,  tlA. 
RMdinf-booki,  bad,  163. 
BadMto  and  Nomindifti,  M. 
Baaaoninf  pmaew,  ISl. 

Rector,  in  Garman  oDiTata.,  10^  19, 17, 19^  M^  tl,0. 
RaformatioD,  educational  Inioaitoaof,  14, 90. 917. 

«M  Hum,  JarMM,  Lttthart  Malanethon,  Wtttanbifff. 
Refomiatorj  schools  in  Great  Britain,  919. 
Rali|^  educ  in  BaTaria,  S75  to  378,  ttl  la  90, 984, 
S87,  988. 

in  German  nni vanities,  lOu  11, 19^  90^  9iL 

Hill,  EOT.  T.oa,  Ilk. 

Locke  on,  916  to  31& 

Pestalosxi  on,  170. 

Phillips,  J.,  on,  78. 

Willard.  Mrs.,  on.  158. 
Rensselaer  Institute,  334. 
Rhetoric  at  W^ittenberg,  94. 
Rintein,  oniveisity,  10,  17. 
Rome,  uniTorsity  at,  morab  of,  90. 
Roncsftia,  diet  of,  0,  11. 
Rostock,  uniTersity  of,  10, 40, 51. 
Rousseau,  Harder  on,  107  to  900i 
Reyee,  Mrs.,  191. 

Sabinna.  iMlor  at  ROnlgabarg,  Yl,. 

Saerobusto,  J^  S3. 

Salerno,  school  of  medicine  at,  9l 

Baltoostall.  LevereCt,  76. 

Balzburf .  university,  Ibundad,  IOl 

Santa  Fe  de  Bcfota,  female  seminary  at,  197. 

Bawtoll,  £.  L..  88. 

School  afe,  in  Bavaria,  376-7. 

in  Pennsylvania,  114,  133. 
School  celebration,  tm  Edueatioaal  Mailinft. 
Sekoal  Friend,  Tkt,  01,  OS. 
School  Journal,  A.  D.  Lonl%  00. 
School  lands,  Ohio,  81. 
Schoo.  laws,  of  Bavaria,  376. 

of  Ohio,  81  to  101. 

of  Pennsylvania,  111  to  117. 
School  tax.  Ohio,  85, 87. 
School  and  oniversitj.  Wolf  on,  960. 
SchOttfen,  on  Pennalism,  45,  48,  50^  91,  SO. 
Schirlhfor.    **  **       43. 

Schopnius,  •*  **       47. 

Seconoary  schools  in  Franca,  309i. 
Self-control.  313,  316. 
Self-instruction,  Haider  oo,  90& 

Mrs.  Willard*s,  147. 
Selfishness,  316. 
Seven  liberal  arts,  31. 
Sexes,  disparity  of  education  for,  199. 

relations  of,  130. 
Shannon.  Gov.  W.,  87. 

Si(psmund  of  Poland,  and  KSoiariteif  iwiv.,  IB. 
Httawald.  Philandar  von,  qtaotad,  44. 
Sloane,  John,  80. 
Smith,  Dr.  George,  116. 
Smith,  H.K.,8C  03. 
Social  relations,  Pestaloul  on,  173. 
Sorbonne,  10. 
Spelling,  187, 101. 

St  Clair,  Arthur,  and  education,  83. 
Stotutes  of  Garakati  onlversltiaB,  M,  18, 90,  S9, 91, 9S, 

38,30,31,33,35,97,30^41. 
Stowe,  C.  E..  85.  87. 
Students,  early  Oaraian,  0,13,99,99,9l,9S,98^87to 

58,56,50. 
Sundav  schools,  Bavarfao,  389-^  988. 
Snperneiality  in  education,  103. 
Superior  instnietien  in  Fi^Mca,  906. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  educational  eooviatiai  ■!,  MB. 

Tangrams,  in  geometry,  191. 
Tappan,  Rev.  J.  h^  quoted,  08. 
Teachers*  assoeiatioa,  Kensington,  Conn.,  169. 
Troy  Feasall  BilKiBaiy,  IM. 


Tfubaife,  eoiiditkHi  of,  Btvwia,  9B8. 

Franca,  904-5. 
Taachen,  edocatioa  9%  ia  Bavwia,  980. 

Greece,  157. 

Ohio,  85, 101. 

Pennsylvania,  115, 131. 

by  8.  Van  RanllNbaf»939. 

by  Mia.  Willaid.  146. 193. 154. 
Teachers*  Inslltttles,  Ne%  Tocfc,  N6. 

Ohio,  00,  OS. 
TeaeheiB*  pensions,  Bavarit,  901. 
Teachers,  requisilM  oC  906, 918. 991, 9n,9ia 
Teachers*  salaries,  Bavaria,  901. 
Teachers*  samlnwias,  Btvaria,  980  to  999. 

Ohio,  85  to  101. 
Teaeheia*  leminariaa,  FsansylvaBia,  llf,  Bl 
Teachers*  veealioa,  Hamami  oa,  951. 
Teachers,  women  aa,  141. 
Teaching,  ai  a  profession,  193. 
Text-books,  Bavaria,  384. 

eariy  German  nnivenities,  99,  54. 

fauhs  in.  163, 103. 

qualifications  for  writing,  357. 

Mrs.  Willard's,  135,  153. 
Theological  edoeatkm.  Harder  on,  900  i. 
**       seminary,       **       **   909. 
**       stodents,nM»raliof  eaflyGaraBia,96  9L 
Theology,  no  faculty  of,  at  Viaua,  U. 

mode  of  teaeking,  187. 

in  order  of  stodies,  183. 

sob-divided,  185. 

at  university  of  Paris.  0. 
Thompson.  Rev.  J..  108. 
Thnrston,  B.,  77,  78. 
Time-maps,  Mrs.  WmaiTs,  190. 
Town,  Salem,  00, 
Traveling,  Locke  on,  90. 
Trevitt,  William.  80. 108. 
Troy  Female  Seminary,  149  to  199. 
Troy  Society.  157. 
Truth,  natural  desire  for,  100. 
Tiibingen.  univenity,  10. 11. 90, 91, 91, 4%  4L 
Tuition  fee,  Bavaria,  377. 

early  German  uniVoreitiea,  54,  59. 
Tutor,  private,  requisites  o^  91Sw 

Hamann's  life  as,  948. 
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Union  schools,  Ohio,  93. 
United  States,  school  lands  gi 
Universities  and  sehoolB,  Waif  on, 
Upsala,  deposition  at,  97. 

Van  Hook.  W.  B..  86,  87. 
Van  Ness.  Gov.,  135. 

Van  Rensselaer,  8.,  pwtrait  and . 

Vienna,  university,  0, 10. 11, 19, 14, 15^  18, 10; 
94.85,36,31.90.59. 
lectures  on  arts  at.  1380,  54. 
Vitry,  Jacques  de,  on  morali  of  Paris  alodaali,  90. 

Waterford,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Willard  at,  199  to  Itt,  M9. 

Wasloyan  University,  901 

tVeotem  School  Joumol,  71a,  09. 

Westminster  Review,  artioa  ftoin,  909. 

Whewell.  on  illustration,  147. 

White.  M.  H..  05. 

Wiclif,  influence  in  Germany,  93. 

Wilbraham.  Msss.,  Academy,  300. 

Willard,  Mrs.  E.,  BottraH  aod 

Willard,  Dr.  J.,  138  to  151. 

Willard.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H..  145, 199. 

Williams,  Milo  G.,  85,  87, 80. 04. 

Witlanberf.  imtvmity,  ML  li  94, 43,  49. 

eompaiad  with  oliier  univorsilias,  99. 
Woir  Gov.  Geoiga,  111. 
Wolf,  F.  A.,  memoir  t£,  900  to  980. 
Woodbridge.  Rev.  W..  78. 
Workhouse  schooh  in  Great  Britain,  914 
Worthington.  Gov.,  and  seliooli,89. 
Written  school  exercises,  905. 
Wurxburg,  mrivoisity,  feondid,  IQi 
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AcAOBMiBs,  eooDlT,  5S7,  S5B. 
Afrieoitiiral  tciiooC  500. 
Aotioeli  Colkce,  438. 
ArithMtk,  454. 

6raaer*s  method,  577. 
Awiria,  tehool  ■jatain  o^  40S. 

Bmoo,  Rer.  L.,  artidt  bj,  985. 

BuMT,  H.  B^  533. 

B«Tarw,  aehoob  of,  571  to  SK, 

Bayreoth,  mIiooIi  of,  575. 

B«uw  in  taMlihiff  witkoMtie,  454. 

Bwn,  8.  P.,  355,  494. 

Bibb  M  ft  text-book,  568. 

Blodu  lor  children.  451. 

Bortoo,  Lincoln  School,  pkuMfc«.,51B. 

Bonoww,  T.  m  ftftieln  on,  555. 

CbUvdl,  J.  a,  53B. 

Ounbridf*  UniTortltf ,  401. 

ChantoUn  oodowiMntt,  ibi—,  47& 

Omm,  8.  P.,  553. 

Chioaco,  pinna  of  Nowbtrry  School  tt.  SUL 

Choreh  or  Eoclnnd  and  education,  478, 

Ciecio  ne  test-bo(»k,  604  to  000. 

Dneinnati  College  of  Teachers,  558. 

City  loperintendent*,  aiaociatkiB  of,  5ML 

CfaMiee,  study  of,  484. 

Cloister  sehnob.  420. 

Cooeshall,  W.  T.,  article  by.  538. 

OoBsccs  in  Pennsylvania,  5S7,  5SiL 

CeaMnios,  views  of.  463,  565. 

Connecticut  school  fund.  348  to  398. 

history  of.  307  to  425. 
Contents  of  No.  XVfl.,  398. 
Cennty  superintondenta,  561,  560. 
Cause  of  study,  Wiftemberg  Tealadi 

doMter  schools,  «tt. 

miTossitv,  430. 

Bnrrowes  on,  556. 
Bayraoth  schools,  570. 
Bill  on,  440. 
OriftMaad  ignoranoe,  404. 

Dibatiiw,  468. 

Ikfiees  at  English  oniversitiea.  401. 
DMnMrfc,  school  support  in,  485. 
Dtoks,  Woodeuck*s  arrangiiept  oC  5M. 
OieTenbach,  H.  L.,  566. 
Diventers  in  English  nniversitica,  4081 
Dvigbt,  Tioaothy,  380. 
tsnuM  on  Western  Baaanm,  408. 

Bdocation,  Eompean  ij  stows,  405. 

beoeflts  nC  407: 

English  public  department,  500,  MEl  8081 

Brougham's  rasolutioos,  1854,  on  English,  5I3L 

FMnsvlTanih,  mriiNe  depaiCmeM  of,  ML 

Brougham's  labor  for  eopoJar,  471,  48L 

eraser's  theory  of,  575. 
Idoeational  convpoCioos.  880.  5M;  Ml 

endowmento,  abuses  eC  471 

losiKntions,  systom  of,  537. 

periodicals,  503. 
Entland,  Brougham's  labon  for  schools  In,  47L 

abasaa  of  charity  schools  in,  473. 

•doaatioaal  deOeieneies  in,  404,  400. 

departmeot  in,  500, 503*  500. 


England.  Brougham's  rasolutloai  oa  aohooli  ia,  51t> 

annual  grant  for  schools,  M8L 
Erasmus,  408. 472, 000. 
EuropB,  education  ia,  405. 

FVteher  of  Sakoon,  486. 
Fractions,  455. 

France,  school  system  of,  4fi8b 
Franklin,  Benjiimin,  441. 
Franklin  medals.  441. 
Free  schools  in  Pennsyhrania,  558. 
French,  Hamilton's  method,  580. 
Jaeotot's  method,  500  to  508. 


Oeometrr,  hi  order  of  ftadiea,  450L 

Gmser^s  instruction  in,  577. 
Germany,  early  school  codes  of,  428. 

pruf  remises  of  seventeenth  eentnrr, 
Gesner,  oa  teaehing  Latin.  583  to  584. 
Government  department  of  edacaliea, 
Grammar,  deflosd,  581. 

Latin,  early  methods,  561  to  563. 
Graser,  method,  575  to  570. 
Greek,  study  of,  opiMieed,  471. 

early  studied  in  France,  472. 


Bamihon,  life,  aietbod,  MO  to  MS. 
Health  in  schools.  444. 
Heoristie  method,  507. 
Hickiik.  H.  C,  570. 
Hieronymians,  450. 
Hill,  T  .  article  by,  448. 
Hillhouse,  James,  memoir,  385  to 
Hillbouse,  J.  A^4Xt. 
Hillhouse,  J.  A.,  p««m  by,  4SL 
Hillhouse,  William,  387. 
Holland,  schook  in.  408. 
Honor  among  studealt,  580, 54L 
Hopkina,  Gor.,  MBL 

Ignorance  and  crime,  4M. 
fmeginatiun.  cuKivation  ol,  401 
Infant  schools.  508. 
Informing  by  stodenta,  530,  543. 
Instnietinn.  German,  set eoteenth 

eraser's  systom,  5<& 
Interlinear  versiooa,  568  to  5M. 
Inventive  method,  500,  508. 

Jacob's  method  in  languages.  0I& 
Jaeotot,  life  of,  methnd  of, 
Jeauita,  schoob  of,  450  to  MA 
article  on  same,  015  to  " 


Kay,  J.,  on  Bavariaa 


871. 


Lancaster,  Penn.,  schools.  Ml. 

educational  eonvention  al.  Ml. 
Land  granU  to  Ohio.  543. 
Language,  German  **nragi«mieto*' 

Graser's  method,  576. 

Graser  on  origin  of  wriitoa,  ilB. 

8s»  Greek,  French.  Latin. 
Latin,  in  Wiitomburg  Teulish 

cloister  schools,  428. 

Saxon  schools,  433. 

Storm's  method  in.  408. 

in  German,  seventeenth  ei 

BMlhods  of  taaekli^  Ml  to  0 
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Liverpool  Mechanics'  Ii»titute,  497. 
Locke.  584. 

on  tearJiinff  Latin,  586. 
Lofarithmt,  456. 
London,  model  vchool  at,  475.  479. 

Brougham  and  schools  of,  473. 
London  Mechanics'  Institution,  480. 
London  University,  463,  485 
Lord,  A.  D.,  534,  537. 
Lubinus,  on  frammar,  583. 
Luther,  614,  022. 

Manchester  Mechanics'  Institution,  497. 
Maupertuis,  564. 

McNeely,  Cyrus,  534, 535,  530. 

McNeely  Normal  School.  SM,  5.15,  536,  543,  5«4. 

Mechanics*  institutions,  480. 

Meierotto  on  teaching  Latin,  583. 

method  of,  61U. 

text-books  by,  610. 
Meiring.  on  Hamilton's  method,  503. 
Melancthon,  definition  of  Grammar,  561. 
Memory,  cramming,  464. 

training,  502,  509. 
Mental  arithmetic,  455. 
Montaigne.  584. 
Munich,  schools  of,  573. 
Music,  in  early  Saxon  schools,  433. 

and  algebra,  457. 

National  Aseoe.  for  Promotion  of  Social  Seienee,  511. 
New  York  Public  School  Na  33,  plane  Ice.,  S34. 

School  N».  30.  same,  598. 
Normal  schools.  Pennsylvania,  500. 

Bnrrowes  on,  568.- 

Ohio,  533  to  537. 
Nuremberg,  schools,  571. 

Ohio,  history  of  schools.  533  to  548. 
Ohio  Journal  of  Education^  535  to  543. 
Ohio  Phonetic  Society,  553. 
Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association. 
Order  of  studies,  article  on,  449. 

eraser's,  576. 
Oxford  University,  491. 

.•I 
Pennsylvania,  T.  H.  Burrowea  on,  555. 

school  statistics  of,  570. 

free  education  in,  556. 
Peniutjflvania  School  ^rekiUeittre^  567. 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  564,  567. 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association,  564. 
Phonetics  in  Ohio.  532,  553. 
Politian  on  study  of  Latin,  606. 
Poor,  education  of,  in  England,  471. 

same,  ancient  provisions  for,  473. 
Potter,  Bishop,  on  brougham,  513. 
Progressiws  of  seventeenth  century,  Gennan,  450. 

Quinctilian,  on  training  vDeroorj,  60S. 

Ratich.  463,  586. 
Ratisbon,  schools  of,  571. 
Raumer,  articles  bv.  436,  450,  581,  616. 
Reader,  Wurst's,  576. 
Reform  school.  Ohio,  538. 
Religion  and  Bavarian  schools,  573. 
Renter,  on  study  of  language,  607. 
Rewards  in  schools,  article  on,  435. 
Royce,  C.  S..  533. 
Russia,  school  support  in,  405. 
Rutbardt,  method  in  language,  600  to  OOO. 
books  by,  jOOO,  001  to  600. 


Saxony,  schools  and  sohool « 
Schools,  health  in,  444. 

deficiencji  of  English,  404. 
School  age,  558. 


in,  438. 


School  architecture,  article  on,  515. 

Burrowea  on,  567. 
School  codes,  ancient  German,  496. 

Wirtember|,  436. 

Saxony,  4^. 
School  committee,  Brougham  on,  500. 
School  desks.  Woodcock's  plan.  531. 
School  districts,  small,  abolished,  506. 
School  examiners,  Ohio,  546. 
School  funds,  Connecticut,  348, 367. 

Ohio,  545. 
School  libraries,  Ohio,  533, 539  to  543,  550, 55L 
School  statistics,  Ohio,  545  to  551. 

Pennsylvania,  570. 

Europe,  495. 

Bavaria.  573. 
School  systems,  Pennsylvania,  556. 

Ohio,  histury,  Xn  to  548. 

Wirtembej^,  436. 

Saxony,  41^ 

Bavaria,  571. 
School  taxes,  Ohio,  545. 
Schoolmaster,  Brougham  on.  496. 
Science,  pleasures  £c.  of,  48i5. 
Scotland,  beggary  and  crime  in  1606,  406. 

late  progress  of  schools  in,  496. 
Sears,  E.  I.,  article  by,  468. 
Sedgwick,  Hon.  A.,  434. 
Sherman.  R.  M.,  on  Hillbonae,  350,  351. 
Shunk.  F.  R..5G0. 
ShuUleworth.    See  Kav. 
Smyth,  Anson,  537.  538,  544,  549,  550, 551. 
Social  life,  Graser's  teaching  to,  579. 
Society  for  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledfe,  480^ 
State  normal  schools.  568. 
Studies,  order  of,  article  on,  440. 
Studv,  excessive,  444. 
Sweden,  education  in,  495. 

Tafel,  on  langoage,  591,583. 
Teachers,  dignity  of,  498. 

English,  ignorance  of,  499. 

Pennsylvania.  558. 

Burrowes  on  training,  568 

examined  in  Ohio,  SiS. 
Teachers'  asiooiations,  564. 

Ohio  state,  533  to  545. 
Teachers'  invtitutes,  557, 565. 

Ohio,  546. 
Telemaque.  507  to  500. 
Teutsch  schools.  ^26. 
Text-books,  in  Wirtemberg  Latin  schoob,  497. 

cloister  schools,  430. 

university,  430. 

Saxon  royal  schools,  433. 

Cometiius',  585. 

Hamilton's,  588  to  595. 

Jaootot's,  595  to  599. 

Ruthardt's,  601  to  609. 

Meierotto's,  610  to  613. 

Jacobs',  613. 
Thayer,  G.  F.,.aiticla  by,  435. 
Trapp,  585. 

Universities,  Wirtemberg,  430. 
English,  bigotry  of,  401. 493. 
and  oommon  schools,  Ohio,  543. 

Wirtemberg,  schools  and  oode  of,  438, 405. 

Wolf,  F.  A.,  984,  965^ 

Wolke.  585. 

Woodcock's  arrangement  of  desks,  531. 

Writing,  GraMr*s  method  in,  570. 

Tale  College,  Hillhoose's  ti«asiirenhip»  35QL 
bis  help  as  to  stete  aid  to,  380. 
change  in  charter,  360. 
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Aaioau,  Peftalnsxi  festival  in,  50Q. 

J§emdewneuim.  517. 

Aeadeny  delu  Crusca,  434. 

Aecaracy,  Lindslej  on,  31. 

AettieampiaDin.  4<4. 

Africola,  R^  epitaph  of,  449. 

Akott,  A.  B.,  517. 

Alighi«ri.     See  Dante. 

JtUgtmeine  SekulieUmnf,  quoted,  510. 

Alphabet  of  intuition,  601. 

Altdorf,  Comment  at,  161. 

Alamoea,  390,  39S. 

Anatomy,  beg inninf  of,  SSL 

Andely.  Henry  d*,  416. 

Amdt,  131. 

Aratmot,  P.,  434,  435. 

Aristotle.  415. 

Arithmeiio.  at  Wittenbeif ,  941. 

to  education,  34& 

Pertalozzi't  method,  099. 

geometrical  forms  in,  701. 
Art  nnder  Leo  X.,  458. 
Astrology,  Piens  on,  453. 
Astronomy,  beginning  of,  378. 
Angustio,  415. 

Petrarch  on,  430. 
Aostria,  action  of,  on  Wartburg  fastital,  9L 

Raeon,  Lord,  on  systems,  381. 

Bacon,  Roger,  416. 

Bakrdt  with  the  fnm  ForeJUad^  181 

Baodlin,  J  H.,  516. 

Barlaam.  4^8. 

Barrios.  474. 

Bates.  Joshua,  memoir  of,  370. 

Baumeister,  37G,  378. 

Bararia.  students  and  professors  in,  S34. 

Bembo,  cardinal.  4.T7. 

Benefactors.     See  Education,  benefactors  of. 

Beneftciartes.     See  Stipendiaries. 

Berkeley,  j^ifts  to  Yale  College.  465. 

Berlin  University,  on  Wartburg  festival,  183. 

Bessarion,  cardinal,  439.  440. 

Bible,  in  education,  36,  401. 

illustrated,  for  children,  401. 

order  of  readi9|[,  403. 

how  to  explaiii  in  school,  408. 

at  text-book.  410. 

comprehension  of,  411. 
Biber.  E.,  516,  517. 
Bibliography  of  history  of  edncatioo,  49. 

Pestaloxxian,  513. 
Biehing.  rector,  300. 
Biodemann,  cnnrector,  360. 
Rinxer  and  Methfcwsel,  song-book,  347. 
Biographies.     See  Educational  biofraphiea. 
Black  plague.  431 . 
Blochraann.  K.  J.,  516. 
Binmenbach.  61. 
Boarding-houses,  for  students,  333. 

for  scnoiars.     See  Alumnea. 
Boarding-school,  teacher  of,  303. 
Boeeaccio,  433. 
Book-learning,  907. 

Books,  of  Om  fifteenth  eentnry,  439^  440. 
Boston  Public  Library,  3331 

cut  of.  358. 

teeripcioo  of,  SSSw 


Boston  Public  Library,  plans  of;  856,  SS9, 9SL 

interior  view,  363. 

condition  and  funds,  983. 

addresses  at  dedication,  964. 

Mr.  Bates*  gifts  to,  371. 

Mr.  EveMt  and,  343. 
Boston  Ijatin  School,  1805,  344. 

Mr.  Everett  on,  365. 
Botany,  elements  of,  944. 

when  to  teach  first,  377,  981. 

and  xottlogy,  analogy  of  elassiaf,  978. 
Bowditch,  how  self-taught,  363. 
Boyle,  on  natural  science,  898. 
Bracciolini.     See  Poggiua. 
Brander,  Brand-Fox,  161. 
Breslau,  Raumer  at,  76^ 

turning  at,  93. 
Brimmer,  Martin,  3S3. 
Bundestag,  and  (lerniaa  voivenitles,  1S8. 
Buri,  hvinn  bv,  138. 
Burkhart,  516. 
Burmann,374. 
Burnett,  Gov.,  465. 
Bursaries,  160. 
Hurschen,  160. 
Bursehenncha  ft,  Jena,  88. 

constitutioh  of,  168. 
Burtehenschaft  Geueral  Gennan,  80  to  103. 

foundation,  80. 

principles.  81. 

results  of  Sand*s  orimeoo,  130  to  158. 

good  morals,  135. 

reorganization,  I48b 

constitution,  165. 
Buss,  J.,  memoir,  393. 

Cambridge,  school  expenses  of,  345. 
Canada,  educational  loundatioos  in,  188,  190. 

See  University  of  McGill  Collefa. 
Chemislrv,  and  mineralogyi  sacoessioa  oi,  345. 

beginnings  of,  377. 
Children,  anderstandiMS  of,  304. 

early  training  of,  38£ 

See  Infant  ediieatioo. 
Christoffel,  R.,  515. 
Ckristofker  and  Mie$,  665. 
Chrysoloras,  E.,  436. 
Cieerunianism,  413,  414,  447,  473. 
Circuli  Pratrum,  55. 
Cities,  large,  for  universities,  33, 840L 
Civilisation  and  education,  360. 
Clap,  Miss  Luey,  336. 
Class-books.    See  Text-hooka. 
Classics,  in  education.  30. 

in  mediaval  Italy.  413  to  400. 

media val  study  of,  471. 
Collefes,  Anseriean,  and  Europoa  BniTeiaitiaii  It 

faults  of,  39. 

how  to  govern.  38. 

and  prisons,  33. 

examinations  in,  34. 

•mall,  in  Tennessee,  38. 

former  standard  of  edoeatioa  in,  399. 

ehange  in,  1813,  330. 

prayefs  In,  340. 

requisites  for  presldeoey,  341. 

diseiplioe  of,  BvertCC  oa,  398: 

progm  in,  354. 
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GtllMH.    8te  Oohiinbf a  Collegv ;  Hanrard  UoiTOTiity ; 

UniTenitT  of  Nashville ;  Yale  College. 
Oohunbia  College,  fbanded,  4417. 

Dr.  JohmoD*s  prasidency  of,  487. 

fluMb  fnm  England  fi>r,  460. 
Oonaieot,  at  Alidorf,  161. 

at  Jena,  164. 
Oonmon  nhool  edaeation,  what,  346L 
Oealents  of  No.  XVIII.,  iii. 

of  No.  XIX^  381. 
Oooper,  Dr.  MyK^aS,  471. 
Corpa.    5m  LandtmanntchafUa. 
Gortetint.  Paul,  447. 
Ooiuae  or  study,  free  or  pieseribed,  S13l 

gymnasiom  and  lyceum,  SIC 

vniTern^,  17. 

Harrard,  fbrroer,  S9L 

Bortoo  Latin  School,  180S,  344. 

ManaehutetU,  fifty  yean  ago,  34a 

higher,  idea  of.  3M. 

Germany,  seventeenth  century,  370  to  380l 

In  early  ehildbood,3e&. 

mediwal,  416. 

of  Vittorino  di  FMtre.  437. 

Ipawich  (England)  Graainar  BdMMi^  407. 

806  Order  of  Slodiet. 
Cruioa,  Academv  della,  434. 
Cumberland  College.    iSW  VsirwiJty  ef  NtAvilfo. 
Cutler,  rector,  464. 

Danle,  4ia 

Dantxic,  ffymoaiium,  917. 

Dawson,  J.  W.,  article  by,  188. 

Day,  Hon.  Mr.,  addrem  bj,  191. 

D0eamer0mf  4S3. 

Decimal  system  for  libraries,  900l 

Denial,  B.  6.,  memoir  of,  31S. 

DeWette^  on  8and*s  crime,  190i 

Dialofio  instruction,  901. 

Diesterwec,  F.  A.  D.,  memoir  of,  319. 

Wtgweuer  by,  eontents.  31i. 

and  Pestaloixi*s  hundredth  birthday»9M. 

works  by,  oa  Pestalosai,  516. 
Dinter,  G.  F.,  memoir,  ISl 
Dittroar,  lector.  158. 
DtvMa  Ctmmedia,  4ia 
Drawing,  Pestaloni*s  method  in,  90^ 

Rill  on  elements  of,  493. 
Dueling,  at  German  universities,  54, 6A 

at  HaMe,  70. 

and  mligion,  107. 

disused  by  Burseheotdiaft^  135). 
Dwight,  FAnnnd,  337. 

Eberhard,  Prof.,  OOi 

Education.    See  Children ;  Cane|ea ;  Coarse  uftStaij 

Examinations;  Home  Education;  Influil  Behooti 

Instruction;  Normal  Behooh;  Order  of  Bladiei 

Teachers;  Universities. 

Dr.  Lindsley*s  views  on,  96. 

tiie  right  of  all,  97. 

of  teachers,  96. 

nniversityin,  98. 

Bible  in,  36. 

daseies  in,  30. 

religion  in.  34. 

ieotarianism  in,  37. 

benefactoia   of.     S$§  Bales;  Bwkelqf;  Diti|ht 
Groning;  McGill;  Molson. 

improvements  in,  resiirtedt  983. 

when  begun,  984. 

after  graduating,  31. 

Everett's  views  on,  344  to  9U. 

in  common  schoob,  346. 

and  science,  350. 

BM>ral  and  intellectual,  353. 

and  civiliaation,  360. 

popular,  what,  361. 

•ame,  Pestaloni*s  views  on.  67L 

history  of,  in  Germany,  367. 

history  of,  inluly.413. 

distincUouf  of  rank  tn«3T7»31B. 


Education,  early  physical,  Raumer  on,  389. 

baste  to  begin,  385. 

age  for  beginning,  380. 

mental  and  physical,  56d. 

relhrmatory.  requisite  oC  Sll,  519. 

motives  of  Pestaloixiatts  in,  705. 

true  success  in.  700. 
Education,  Pestaioxsi*s  outline  of  his  views  in,  71SL 
Educational  biographies  :•— 

Baiet,  J.,  97Ql 

Boss,  J.,  908. 

Denael,  B.  J.,  315. 

Diesterweg,  F.  A.  W.,  319. 

Dinter.  G.  F.,  153. 

Everett,  E.,  385. 

Ramiseh,  W.,  317. 

Johnson,  S.,  461. 

Lindsley,  P.,  1. 

McGill,  J,  188. 

NMgeli.  H.  G^;»e. 

Niederer.  J.,  9B0. 

Pestalonians,  980. 

Plamaon,  300. 

Ramsaoer,  J.,  30(L 

Raumer,  K.  von,  SOL 

Sand,  K.  L.,130. 

Behmid.  J.,  S07. 

Zeller,  K.  A..  305. 
Educational  errors,  in  text-books,  974. 

in  requiring  memorixing,  970. 

In  methods,  983,  984. 
Educational  history,  German,  367. 

Italian,  413. 
Educational  statistic,  Geman  onivcrsitJai,  I8S\S| 
Edling,  Count  von,  00. 
Elementary  instruction.    5!bs  Instmction. 
Eliot  professorship,  Harvard,  SI. 
Eloquence,  Picus  on,  450. 
Entomology,  elements  of,  980. 
Erasmus,  on  mediwval  learning,  414. 
Erhtngen  University,  on  Waitbnrg  ftiltval,  Ibi 

compulsory  lectures,  993. 

professors  and  studenls,  935. 

subdivision  of  profeseorships,  941. 
Emesti,  careful  writing  of  Latin,  47Sb 
Everett,  Edward,  addieai  by,  986. 

portrait,  395. 

memoir,  395. 

eerly  school-dayS|S9a 

Boston  School,  397. 

Exeter  Academy,  398. 

Harvard,  399. 

teacher,  331. 

minister,  331. 

Greek  profbasor,  339L 

and  lecture  system,  339. 

on  American  literature,  335. 

Governor  of  Massachoeetts,  335. 

report  on  normal  schools,  336. 

in  Boerd  of  Edueetion,  337. 

address  on  univenity  education,  330l 

president  of  Harvaitl  University,  330l 

and  Boston  Public  Library,  349. 

extracts  fVom  writings,  344. 
Everett,  Oliver,  396b 
Ewald,  J.  L.,  516. 
Examination,  ctrikge,  34. 

Wolf  on,  906. 

university,  906. 
Exeter  Academy,  Everttt  on,  3961 

Fabricius,  O.  A.,  868. 

FkeniM  of  Poggius,  443. 

Feltre,  Vittorino  di,  437. 

Fencing,  Burschenschaft  on,  168^  J89L 

Feoerlein  on  Latin,  3TD. 

on  French  influence,  377. 
Finley,  Rev.  R.,  9, 10. 
FioriOo,  61. 
Florence.    As  Boeeaecio ;  Danto ;  PMmili 

influence  of,  In  lileratmt,  435. 
FoUanitts,  A.  L.,  hymns  by,  117. 
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FbDMiin,  A.  U  FM^r^kM^  RM  FMlA^Sia 

FoUnim.  KarL  111,  12S. 

Forkd.«. 

Fora,  iaiCnieUoo  iii,88B. 

Foo^  161. 

Franek^  iofliMaee  tt  HdU,  SIS. 

Ftttoklbrt-oQ-Main.  gymoMium,  370. 

Frmaklio,  «  book-naii,  917,  90,  SMk 

Fkmnklia,  how  wtf-tuwlil.  308. 

wbA  8amMl  JoliMoa,  4M. 
Fnpeh  infliMBee  in  GeivMoy,  378w 
FrwdOMfff,  gyflMMiiom,  387. 
FriM,  FroT,  at  Waftlnuf  faliTsl,  831 

and  FbUniot,  113. 
Fkilx,  Baroo  voo,  90. 

Gall,  Dr^  at  Halla,  75. 

Gamine,  at  Gannan  uniTanitiai,  AS,  00. 

GaotfJCaniian  Bunchwi»cliaft.    9mh 

GaBim,  aarly.  303. 

Gaofiaphjr,  when  tint  to  taaoh,  975. 

aiMMOtary  meCboda,  975. 

Peilaloixi*t  method,  004. 
Gaology,  Stafiras*  traatroMit  of,  71, 

Wamar't  tiaatoMat  of,  71,  908. 
GaoaMCnr.  iastruetioo  in,  080. 
G«11«rt,105. 
410. 

io  taaabiof ,  374,  478. 
oniranitiat.    Sm  Univaniliai, 
Garman  Union.    8f  Bundcatag . 

YmUk  ia  tha  Bmrmkentek^fU^  4a.,  lOk 
f,  history  of  education  in,  307. 
of  Italian  learatnf  oo,  490. 

older  Khooli  of.  and  PeataJoni,  508. 

Fraoeh  infloaoea  in,  370^ 

tf«e  BuneheoMshaft 
Ganrinoe,  oo  Latia,  375. 
Gainer,  oo  Latin,  374, 481. 

BManing  of  Logt,  304. 
GiasMo,  answer  on  Warthnrg  fteUval,  184. 
Goethe,  at  GOttingen,  67. 

at  Halle,  00. 

en  foreign  languagee,  483. 

an  Latinity,  484. 

m  auaabaqi  cathedral,  417, 
Goldberg,  gymnasiiuB,  300. 
Gortitx,  gymnasiam  at.  370l 
GOltingao,  Raumer  at,  50. 

iwer  oo  Wartburg  ftstiTil,  184. 
inalism  at,  53. 

and  Tick  nor  at,  331. 

gyoanasiom  at,  308. 
GreaTes,  J.  P.,  517. 
Giaek,  at  Harvard,  aader  Eveiett,  SSL 

labors  of  Chryeoletas  for,  436. 

slodiadinItJv,440.440. 

and  Latin,  diimaotlT  rtodiad,  47L 

writing,  trantlatiM  into,  480. 

iaereased  study  of;  seeonimeoded,  488. 
Grimn,  Jacob,  oo  Latin,  489. 
Grooing,  P.,  360. 
Grooer,  A..  516. 
Giiarino,436. 
Goetavos  Adolfihas,  308. 
Gyauiasia,  and  lyeaa,  910. 

religions  iostnietion  in,  406L 

German,  and  Thirty  Yaais*  War,  308. 

Latin  stodies  in,  4ffi,  480. 


Dantxic,  917. 
Frankfort-oo-lfaia,  370L 
Priedberg,  307. 
GoMberg.  300. 
Gorlits,ar78. 
GOttiageo,  308. 
BersMd,  387. 
ioaehifflslhal.  3BL 
If  Olhaoseo,  308. 
Naremberg,  STQl 
OekSOO. 


Gymnasia,  Salswadel,  338. 
8ehul|iforte,30H. 
Sehweinfurt,  308. 
Btaigard.  300,  373. 
Thorn,  379. 
ZitUa,37a 

Hardenbarg,  Prince  Ton,  91. 
Halle.  Raumer  at,  50,  08.  131 

itudents  and  prufomors,  930. 

8pener*s  infloeoce,  931. 

Franek€*s  infloence,  219. 

duels  at,  79. 
Halsey,  Rev.  L.  J.,  article  by,  0. 
Hamburg,  Latin  in  St.  John's  School  at,  371,  STSb 
Hamiscb,  ouotid,  9117. 

memoir,  317. 

works.  318. 
Harris,  Thaddeus  M..  390. 
Hvrvmrd  L§e*mm^  3SS. 
Harvard  University,  old  course  of  study  at,  380 

EvereU's  profossonhip,  331. 
**         presidencv,  330. 

chapel  serviais  in,  340. 

life  in,  fifty  vcais  ago,  945. 

progress  in,  354. 
Helmstadt,  studeats  and  proftsMii  al,  933. 
Henning,  510. 
Herbert,  510. 
Herder.  00. 

Hermolaus,  Barbama,  440,  454. 
Hersfold,  gymnasium,  367. 
Heustler,  rector,  510, 516. 
Hill,  T.,  article  by.  973, 40L 
Holy  wood,  John,  416. 
Home  education,  Lindsley  oo,  90. 

Everett  on,  348. 

Raumer  on,  387. 

PestaloBsi  on,  OOl 
Homer,  Everett  on,  357. 
Hohnhorst,  work  by,  103. 

quoted,  103,  114  to  I19l 
Horn  €hnrad§  TVocAet  Asr  CkiUrtm,  000. 
Hufeland,  on  physical  training,  308. 
Hugo,  Prof.,  00. 

on  studying  law,  910. 
Hymns,  by  A.  L.  FoUepiw,  197. 

children  to  Isarn,  404. 

Ignorance,  Lindslev  on,  lOl 
Imagination,  traiqiiw  of,  407. 
Index  to  Vol.  VII.,  793. 
Infancy.    i9«s  Childfaa. 
In&nt  schools,  origin,  380. 

methods  in,  388. 
In&nt  training,  Raamtr  aa,  388. 
Instmotioo^ dialngic  aad  lectoringjMl. 

in  large  and  small  universities,  S30i 

elementary,  in  univenitiaii  941. 

gift  of  giving,  977. 

wrong  modes  in,  963,  981 

Pastalossi*s,  901 

religioas,  RavaMron,  401. 

elemeoUry,  Pestaloczi's,  075. 

language,  077. 

form,  878. 

geometry,  OBflL 

drawing,  OBS. 

writing,  004. 

number,  008. 

arithmetic  OOO. 
Intuition,  a  means  of  learaiag,  075. 

alphabet  of.  001. 
Ipswich  Grammar  Schod,  Woliay*s  eoont  ol 

for,  487.  ^ 

lUlian,  Dante*s  labots  for,  490. 

Boeoaccio's  infloence  on,  493. 

Academy  della  Cmsca  oa,  434. 

under  Leo  X.,  457. 
Italy,  history  of  education  in,  413. 

mediaival  ait  ia,  458. 
I     Iwmiaf  ia,  fomtaaoth  to  iixteeath  ctntoriti^ 
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Itho,  J.,  518. 

Jareke,  work  by,  103. 

quoted,  ISI.  m. 
Jona,  Comment  at,  164. 
Jena  Bunchenichaft,  80 

dinolution  of,  133. 

eonttitation.  Ifi8. 

antwen  of  universities  to,  183. 
John  of  Ravenna,  435,  439. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  memoir,  461. 

at  Yale  Colle;^,  461. 

visit  to  England  for  ordination,  464. 

influences  Berkeley's  gift,  465. 

as  author,  466. 

as  president  of  Columbia  College,  467. 
Jusendbund,  146,  151. 
JuFlien,  M.  A..  517. 

KamptK.  K.  A.  von,  87. 
Kasthofer,  Rosette,  990. 
Kiel,  pennalism  at,  29. 

answer  on  Wartburg  festival,  81. 
Kieser,  Prof,  on  Wartburg  festival,  83, 80. 
Klupfel,  on  Landsmannscnaften,  53. 
KOnigsberg,  professors  and  students  in,  S35. 

Zeller's  Tabors  at,  306. 
Kotzebue,  68. 

death  of.  115,  119. 

Bahrdt  witA  the  Iron  Fbrehtad,  186. 
Kroger,  J.  C.  516. 
Krusi,  II.,  516. 

Landinus,  C,  445. 
Landsmannschaflen,  52. 

Comments  of,  161. 
Langunge,  in  education,  346. 

sneaking  foreign,  483. 

•lements  of  teaching,  494,  678^  660. 

f»honetics  in  teaching,  405. 
breign,  how  to  teach.  497. 

native,  in  teaching,  374,  478. 
Languages.    ^Sm German;  Greek;  Italian;  Iiatio. 
Latin,  methods  in,  370. 

use  of,  in  teaching,  370. 

as  a  measure  of  learning,  413. 

of  middle  ases,  414,  434,477. 

same,  use  of,  417. 

tame,  study  of,  471. 

and  Italian,  Dnnte  on,  490. 

and  Greek,  differently  studied,  471. 

and  German,  374,  478. 

how  to  be  written,  476.  479,  480. 
Law,  as  school-study.  919. 

colliiteral  studies  for,  995. 
Le  Clerc,  on  writing  Latin,  470. 
Learning,  usefulness  of,  30. 

vindication  of,  19. 
Lectures,  in  universities,  901. 

compulsory,  913,  990,  993. 

Raumer*s,  how  given.  943. 

Everett's  on  Greek,  339. 

popular,  Everett  an  originator  of,  33S. 

See  Lyceum  lectures.  ■ 
Leipzig,  answer  on  Wartburg  festival,  189. 
Leo  X..  454. 

lAionard  and  Gertrude^  519. 
Library,  Boston  Public,  9.53. 

Shuftlefl''s  decimal  system  in,  200. 

Philadelphia,  first,  9o9. 

8t.  Mark's,  433,  439. 

Medicean.  439. 
Liegnitz,  school  for  princes,  309. 
Lindsley,  Philip,  portrait,  1. 

memoir,  9. 

sketch  of  life,  9. 

on  universities,  14. 

writings  of,  99. 

on  education,  96. 

religious  character  of,  38. 

results  of  labors  of,  W. 
Littta.  Mr,  344. 


Loff»,  meaning  of,  384. 

Louise,  Queen  of  Prussia,  987. 

Luther,  190, 503. 

Lyoea,  German,  916. 

Lyceum  lectures,  Emerson  on,  338. 

Maclean,  Dr.,  12. 
Madwig,  on  writing  Latin,  479. 
Manuscripts,  early  collectors  of,  430,  442. 
Marburg,  answer  on  Wartburg  festival,  185. 
Massachusetts.     See  Boston,  Ibc. 

Bonrd  of  Education,  335. 

Everett's  influence  on  schools  of,  338. 

schools  of,  in  IMK),  348. 
Mathemati<!s.    See  Arithmetic 

mediaeval,  416. 
McGill,  James,  portrait  of,  188. 

memoir,  188. 
McGill  College.  189. 

See  University  of  McGill  College. 
McGill  Normal  School,  193. 
Mechanics,  when  first  to  teach,  274. 

elementary  method,  974. 
Medici,  Cosmo  di,  439,  445. 
Medici,  Lorenzo  di,  4.19,  445,  458. 
Medicean  Library,  439. 
Medicine,  studies  for,  925. 

in  large  and  small  universities,  239. 
Meiners,  on  German  universities,  64,  233. 
Memorising,  wrongly  required,  279. 

proper  use  of,  405. 
Mental  faculties  used  in  learning,  670. 
Methfessel.    See  Binzer. 
Methiids.     See  Order  of  studiea. 

Pestalozzi's,  675. 
Middle  Ages,  education  in,  367,  413. 

learning  of,  413. 
Mineralo^,  lectures  on,  without  speeimena,  77. 

how  to  teach,  905. 

elementary  instniction  in,  244 

and  chemistry,  order  of,  245. 
Mirandola.    See  Picus. 
Molson,  Messrs.,  195. 
Monitorial  system,  319. 
Monnich,  W.  B.,  516. 

Montreal.    See  McGill ;  Universitv  of  MoGiaCoUafe. 
Moral  and  intellectual  education,  353. 
Mothers,  Pestalozzi  on  teaebiug  by,  695. 

Raumer  on.  385, 387. 
Miiiler,  rector,  373,  378. 
Music,  Niigeli's  labors  for,  300. 
NMgeli,  H.  G.,  memoir  of,  300. 
Names,  instruction  in,  60. 
Nashville,  described,  49,  43. 

Nashville  University.    See  University  of  NashviUt. 
Nationalism  in  German  nniversitiea,  iS8. 
Natural  history,  in  order  of  studies,  273. 
Natural  science,  value  of,  225. 

elementary,  at  universities,  941. 

subdivision  of  departments,  241. 

in  education,  347. 

mediaeval.  416. 
New  England,  school  system,  325,  330. 
Nicholns  V.,  439. 
Niederer,  J..  985. 

memoir,  989. 

work  on  Pestalozzi,  516. 
Nobles,  at  German  universities,  65. 
Normal  schools,  Lindsley  on,  26. 

Everett  on.  3.%. 
JVortA  Britiitk  Review,  quoted,  319. 
Number,  Pestalozzi  on,  698..    . 
Nuremberg,  gymnasium,  370. 

Occupation,  constant,  32. 
Oels,  gymnasium,  369. 
Oral  method,  901. 
Order  of  studies,  945. 

Rev.  T.  Hill  on,  973,  491. 
Orders,  students',  50. 

Parents,  and  teaeheia,  390. 
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pBienti,  and  tatora,  396,  309. 

•dacational  dotiei  of,  715. 

Fwulosxi't  bopM  from,  605, 
Parochial  «3r>tein,  Scoteb,  319. 
Pennalism,  end  of,  SS,  S3. 
Parkin*,  F.  B.,  tramlations  by,  46, 160,  900. 
PaBlaiuzzi.  peculiar  powen  of,  985. 

aaiatants  of,  985. 

spread  of  aystam  in  ProMia,  986. 

advantage*  of  iTstem,  387. 

d«KripCioa  of  Niederer,  900. 

Ban  on  school  of,  993. 

Schmid't  edition  of  works  of,  907. 

estimate  of  Schroid,  906. 

hundredth  birthday  of,  503. 

publications  by  and  on,  513. 

■elections  from,  viz. : — 
Leonard  and  Gertrude^  519. 
School  in  Bonnal,  651. 
CkruUrpher  and  Alico^  665. 
How  OertrtuU  Teaekeo,  Ax^  600. 
anniversary  addresses.  703. 

influence  on  German  schools,  503,  506. 

anecdotes  of,  510. 
'  his  view  of  his  enterprise,  719,  717. 

in  eduoatinf  the  poor.  688,  715. 

educational  experience  of,  671. 
Pestalozzi  FoundaUon,  504,  507,  51ft. 
Petrarch,  494,  435. 

and  classical  learning,  498. 

coronation  of,  495. 
Pflng,  Bishop  Julius.  475. 
Philadelphia,  early  library  in,  900l 
Philanthropinum,  391,  3KL 
Philelphus.  P.,  44L 
Philister.  55,  163. 

Philoso|^ical  and  other  faculties,  993. 
Phonetics  in  teachinf,  495. 
Phrenology,  at  Halle.  74. 
Physical  edncation.  Reamer  on  early,  389L 

V.  di  Feltre  on,  437. 
Pieke^  A.  and  J.  W.,  517. 
Picus  of  Mirandola,  440. 
Pilatus,  L.,  493. 
Plamano,  J.  E..  memoir,  300. 

work  oo  Pestalozzi,  517. 
Pbto,  studied  in  Italy,  44a 
Pletho,  Gemistus,  440 
Pog^os  Bracciolini,  449. 
Pogianos,  on  Latin,  476. 
Politianus,  A.,  445. 
Political  ec«niomy,  400. 
Poor,  education  of,  6H8,  715. 
Popes— Nicholas  V.,  439. 

gylveater  U.,  4I& 
Popular  education.    See  Edoeatioo,  popular. 
Portraits— E.  Everett,  395. 

P.  Lindsley.  1.  ' 

J.  UcGill.  188. 
Prayers,  college,  340. 
Prenzlan,  gymnasium,  379. 
Prisons  and  colleges,  33. 
Private  schools.  393.      • 
Profisssional  studies,  in  university,  993. 
Proleasors.  and  students.  930. 
Prussia,  action  of,  on  Wartburg  festival,  01. 
Pmssia,  university  overseers  in,  137. 

Pestalozzianism  in,  386. 

Qoadrivium,  416. 
Uaiekness  in  learning,- 303. 

Eamsaoer.  J.,  memoir  of,  301. 

autobiomphy,  517. 
Ratich,  375. 

Ranmer,  K.  too,  ariiclee  by,  47,  900, 367, 381, 401,  413, 
471. 

miversity  life  of,  50. 

at  Halle,  50.  68,  136. 

at  GSttingen,  50. 

at  Breslau.  76w 

at  Erkngeo,  900. 


Raumer,  K.  von,  hfartorieal  labors  of,  940 

authorities  cited  by,  49. 

works  on  Pestalozzi,  517. 
Reading,  elements  of,  670. 

bad  method.  385. 
Real  studies,  value  of.  99S. 

Rev.  T.  Hill  on,  491. 

Pestalozzi*s  method,  689. 
Reformatory  education.    Sea  Edoeation,  reforuMtorf. 
Religion.    See  Bible;  Beetariaaisni. 

in  education,  34,  386,  400. 

same.  Petrarch  on,  499. 

at  Halle,  931,  933. 

private  tutor  and,  306. 

Raumer  on,  401. 

Tbomasius  on,  406. 

use  of  Sunday,  419. 
Renouncers,  161. 
Repetition,  value  of,  304. 
Rewards  in  colleges,  33. 
Rice,  A.  H.,  address  by,  965. 
Riepenhausen.  69. 
Ripley,  G.,  517. 
Robert  King  of  Naples.  495. 
Rostock,  pennalism  at,  53. 
Rote.    See  Memorizing. 
Rousseau,  on  early  training,  38flL 
Rush,  work  by,  377. 

Bacrohusto,  John.  416. 
Salzwedel,  gymnasium,  379L 
Sand,  K.  L.,  103  to  134. 

authorities  on,  103. 

early  life,  103. 

student  life,  105. 

diary,  105. 

at  Jena.  108. 

and  Fullenius,  HI. 

murder  of  Kotzeboe,  115. 

execution,  117. 

and  the  Burschensehaft,  118. 

letter  to  his  friends,  139. 

consequences  of  crime,  194. 
Savigny,  on  lectures,  330, 999. 
Savonarola,  453. 

SchamkorjiVe  Last  PragOTt  198. 
Schiller,  70. 

Schleiermaeher.  79, 900. 
8chlingschlang!M)hlorum,  933. 
Schlosser,  quoted,  414. 
Schmid,  J.,  385. 

memoir  of,  997. 
School  age,  3Mf. 

School-books.    See  T^zt-booka. 
School  committees,  348. 
Schoolmen,  medieval,  415. 

Petrarch  on,  431. 
Schools.    iSTiM  Infant  Behools :  Privale  Schools. 

resisting  improvements  in,  983. 

conditions  of  good,  347. 

in  Massnohusetto,  fifty  jmn  ago,  344,  348. 

distinctions  of  rank  in,  377,  378. 

ancient  German.  503. 

German,  and  Pestalozzi,  503. 

same,  dramas  in,  3Ti. 
Schnlpforte.  gymnasium,  368. 
Schultz,  overseer  of  Berlin  University,  157. 
Bchuppius,  B.,  371. 
Sobweinfurt,  gymnasium,  368. 
Soianoe.    See  Natural  Scienoe  In  Educatioa,  350. 
Scientific  academies,  336. 
Scotland,  parorhini  systaro,  310. 
Scriptures.    See  Bible. 
Sectarianism  in  education.  37. 

not  in  McGill  CoUece,  196. 
Self-taught  men,  and  learning,  90,  303. 
ShurtJeff,  N.  B.,  decimal  system,  900. 
Sigeros,  N.,  498. 
Simultaneous  method.  679. 
Sin^ng,  when  to  begin  teaching ,  48S. 
Society  of  Usefulness,  375. 
Bongs.    Am  Sindeati,  sooga  of. 
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Sonno,  in  elewwnUry  teaahif,  §37. 
Bptllinf,  radiments  of,  678. 
BpeiMr,  influenoe  at  Halle,  SU. 


St  Franek,  eolkfe  of,  193. 

Dol,  Hamboif,  a 
St  Nark,  library  oi:  433,  A. 


8t  Juho's  School,  Hamboig,  371. 


Stargaru^  a  school  drama,  373. 
Btanard,  jrymnaiium,  )tl7, 90^  373» 
ViMMw,  Pit>i>|  70^  908. 
Stipend  iariat,  examinatioa  vi,  VML 
Students,  orders  of,  56. 

travelinf  for,  63. 

eoromittee,  at  Tubingen,  187. 

relations  to  professors,  SS9. 

same,  Helmstadt,  333. 

same,  Bavaria,  SOA. 

aame,  KOnifsberf,  835. 

same,  Erlangen,  335. 

songs  of,  345. 

constant  occupation  of,  33. 
Btttdies^rder  of.    Sm  Onder  of  sladiei. 

Rev.  T.  Hiirs  article  oo.  373. 
Sturm,  J.,  equality  in  school  of,  377. 

method  in  I^tin,  475,  477, 

on  school  dramas,  373. 
Sunday,  use  of,  418. 
Sylvester  II.,  pope,  41IL 
Systematiiiog.  Bacon  oo,  381. 
Sishweigger,  FWl,  145. 


Teacher.    iSIee  Instnietioo ; 

vocation  of,  36. 

training  of,  35. 

natural  science  for,  896. 

university,  needs  of,  337, 338. 

gifts  of,  36,  877,  347. 

and  parents,  300. 

as  head  of  boarding-school,  30flL 

of  private  school,  303, 3M. 
Tennessee,  Dr.  Lindsley  oo.    89$  LlndJey, 
Text-books,  defecU  in,  974. 

early  New  England,  387. 
Theological  education,  diama  in,  1Mb 

real  studies  in,  838. 

89«  Religion. 
Theremin,  301. 
Thinking,  how  learned,  384. 
Thirty  Years*  War,  and  school^  307. 
Thomasius,  C,  374,  481. 
Thomasius,  G^  408. 
Thorn,  gymnasium  at,  373. 
Tioknor.  6.,  article  by,  870l 

atGOttingen,  331. 
Tileston^  Master,  344. 
Translation,  497. 
Traveling,  for  students,  63. 
Trivium.  416. 

Trotsaodorf  *s  school,  equality  fa,  977. 
7Vv«  Order  of  StudiM^  333. 
Truth,  how  to  arrive  at,  716^ 
Tubingen,  students*  eonimittaa  at,  U7. 
Tiirk,  W.  von.  517. 
Turners,  Breslau,  98, 14L 

conversation  on,  98. 

at  Jena,  160, 183. 
Tutors^  private,  395. 

auisites  of,  397. 
I  parents,  306. 


Unitad  Stete^  war  of  1813,  and 
progress  of  literatun  in,  334. 

Unconditionab.    See  Follaatoe. 

Union,  German.    See  Bundeslag. 

Universities,  Lindsley  oo,  17,  30, 
proper  place  for,  3^ 


edoeatiM  in,  MOl 


Univmitiei,  poUey  and  needs  oC  197  to  110. 
diakfic  and  lecturing  syeHfUi  in,  80L 
•aanmatioos  in,  306^ 
large  and  tnaU,  336. 
bow  to  choose  collectioas  iir,  918. 
inlargaettias^MO. 
elementary  natuial  eoltnee  in,  94L 
Everett  00  education  in,  330. 
German,  Raumec  o«,  if,  i00i> 

antboritiae  00, 40. 

statistics,  1853,  51. 

nationalism  in,  58. 


students*  orders,  56. 

effect  of  war  00, 79, 

Sand*s  crime  and.  IH 

Bmmieetug  and,  190. 

Comment  at,  161. 

answers  00  Wartbuig  (Mvtl,  |81» 

•ummary  of  hiatcn,  fHB* 

eoorse  of  sto^,  1/. 

noblemen  at,  ftS. 

ing  at,  85, 6R 

Altdorf;  Berlin;  Breslan ;  EriaifM ; 'Oii»- 
Gttttfpgvo;   HaMe;    BeiMem;  JM^n; 


gaming  1 
SlM  AlU 


Leipaig;  Marbuig;  Tubinflea. 
of  Nashville,  10, 14  to  9i»  «^  il,  49. 
of  NoGill  Collipm  189, 
same,  organiiatioo,  198. 
same,  government  of,  19t* 

Vaeations,  benefit  of,  350. 
Valla.  Laurentius,  44^  49ti  €t9, 
Vattemare,  An  8Sa 
Vittorino  di  Feltre,  437. 


Wi 


»il,C.,3m 


Wroi 
eii 


wagenseii.t;.,9]iL 

WaUeck.  PiofM  60. 

Wangenheim,  von,  87. 

Waitburg  fartival,  80  to  08, 108,  ISSk  181. 

eorrespoodence  00, 80, 183. 

ceremonies,  83. 

boolu  burned  at,  86. 

eontroveisy  00, 87. 

government  action  on,  M. 

eimar,  action  of,  00  Warttmn  Ihitiva^  89l 
Weigel,  C,  his  Bible,  401. 
Wensky,  rector,  376, 379. 
Werner,  303. 
WesselhOft,  IL,  80.  IIL 
Wetto.    See  De  Wette. 
WethenSeld,  rival  to  Yak  CoUmi  at,  188. 
Winthrop,  R.  C,  addrass  by,  SMT 
Witilebeo.  von,  138,  145. 
Wolf,  Prof.,  78,  303. 306,  900,  98^ 

on  speaking  Latin,  488. 
Wolsey,  his  course  for  Ipswiek  OAmmar 
WriUng,  Pestalncsi's  method  in,  604,000^ 
Wurm,  00  writing  Latin,  488. 


Yale  Collem,  eartr  state,  411. 
Dommer*s  invoice  of  books, 
WethenfieM  rival  of.  40S. . 
Beri[elev*s  gift  to,  48& 

Youth's  Union.    See  ' 


tUk^igk 


Zahn*s  Bihlieal  WMl0r$*  468. 
Zeller,  R.  A.,  386. 

memoir,  305. 

works,  308. 
Zittau,  gymnasium,  378L 
Zoology,  elemeoU  of,  344. 979, 981. 

and  boUny,  analogy  vf  oImms,  83X 
Zichy,  Count  von,  81. 
Zurich,  instruction  of  taaohtn  at,  SOS. 
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ABBCSDAEXAm.  384. 

Adah  mutual  eduattion.  RoRirook** 

Cluton'i  labon  fur,  9S3. 
iBMhylus,  quoted,  14,  43. 

Afrieuttural  and  literary  imtmctkNi  aoiiiMBii,  608. 
Afrieultural  and  camiDon  aelraoli,  Ml,  STS. 
AffricuKure,  ichoob  of,  Diwlby,  Gvn.,  Mi,  MB. 

Bavaria,  511. 

B«lfiuin,580 

Franco,  545. 

Ireland,  507. 

Wirtemburf.  564. 
Acronomio  Inetitule,  Veiiafllei,  548. 
Akroyd.  E^  on  iroproviaf  iketoiry  popolrttoa,  SOB. 
Alfort,  veterinary  ichooi  at,  SSL 
Alfet»ra,  and  geometry,  109. 

and  arithmetic,  173. 
American  Institute  of  ImtmctloD,  •Hfto  of,  flS,  MB. 

reeolutiont  on  death  of  J.  Holbrook.  S38. 
AmerieMi,  (Boeton.)  Journal  of  IMoatti— ,  Ml 
Ammon,  von.  quoted,  34,  5S,  88. 
Aoalytit,  665,  660. 

Ann  Arbor,  plan*  of  ichooI-ho«Ht  ftt,  91. 
Annaberf,  military  orphan  hooMftl^llS. 
Antoninus  Piui,  qwited,  13. 
Aphoritma,  educational,  7. 
4pparatuji,  for  natural  a^tMOBS,  ISB. 

arithmetical,  183. 

Holbrook't,  841.  344. 
Appfvntice  tohoolt,  500. 
Architecture,  instruction  in,  085. 071. 
ArchitMture,  rural,  coarse  iHt  864. 
Aietinns,  quoted,  63. 
Aristotle,  quoted,  40, 41,  43,  74,  71^  71, 7B. 

Lvoeam  (^  349. 
Arithmetic.  SaanMr  oa  teabbftf,  176. 

Peurbaeb's,  170. 

Bultiplicatioa  table  in,  171. 

Pertalozzi*s  method,  173,  ITS,  ITtl 

Aodalfebra,  172. 

systems  of  notation,  170. 

■wntal  and  written,  177. 

•ttmolaied  study  of,  179. 

■se  of  counters  in,  183. 

processes  in,  183. 

apparatus  fur,  IH3. 

German  methods  in,  38S,  481, 461, 468^  468l 

Dutch  methods  in.  398. 
Amanld,  tewnetii  by,  ISB. 
Aradt,  iofr,  348. 
Anwld.  Dr.  TkoMH^  886l 
Aft,  and  seienoe,  how  eooneelad,  134. 

denned,  316. 

fifb  for.  shonld  be  devuliped,  «7. 

popular  asKKiatioas  fcr,  341. 
Alts,  conservatory  of,  in  Fraooe,  54iL 

schools  of,  570.  588. 
Astronomy,  growth  of,  199. 
Athenaums,  Belftnm,  587. 
Attendance,  law  as  to,  Gennainr.  386. 

Prussia,  449. 
Aufustine,  quoted,  51. 
Aurelios  Aotooinns,  qooled,  44. 

Baehe.  A.  D.,  Reportoo  MiiHi  te  MoMmM;  4S7, 
444. 509  •-•-»• 

Baeoo,  Lord.' ^Mtoi,  47, 117, 147, 186^  M^  SHw 


Bamei,  D.  H.,  340. 
Basedow,  quoted,  78. 
Bauer,  E.,  quoted,  33,  57,  88. 
Bavana,  Turning  in,  SOT. 

puMie  nietructiou  fo,  401. 

secondary  schools,  491. 

high  sehoob  fer  fills,  4M. 
••        •*    boys,  494. 

classical  sehoob,  494. 

real  schools,  ^BB. 

technieal  schools,  6J0. 

rescue  and  orphan  schools,  519. 

deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  581. 
Beday,  quoted,  03. 
Belgium,  publie  iwlraetioB  to,  881. 

history.  S8I. 

stale  and  voluntary  syalaiB  fai,  981. 

primary  schools,  586. 

secondary  sehools,  X57. 

superior  schools,  568. 

S|iecial  and  todnXrial  wAnn^  9B6L 

nurnal,  801. 
Bell,  in  school  discipline,  617. 
Benefactors,  educational,  5SS. 

8m  Educational  Bmelketioat. 
Berea,  Ohio,  Lyeeum  rillagn  at,  05. 
Berlin,  Turning  at,  198. 

schools  of,  440. 
Bhagavad-Oita,  quoted,  10. 
Bible,  quoted,  9,  65, 69,  337. 

study  of  history  •hould  bwia  wftls  WL 

in  Prussian  seboola,  395, 436. 
Bigeluw,  D.  H.,  on  0.  8.  Hovay,  96. 
Bingham,  Caleb,  89. 
Biography,  of  C.  B.  Hovay,  91 

J.  Holbrook,  399. 

N.  Guilford,  989. 

T.  Claxton,  353. 

Dr.  m»  GfHCOIII,  9«B> 

T.  oherwHi,  401. 

W.  H.  Wells.  689. 
Biography  and  history,  18BL 
Blackboard,  383. 
Boehme,  J.,  nuoted,  35. 
Bonaparte,  N.,  quoted,  48. 
Book  for  Mothers,  PestaloasTi;  axtfacli,  111 
Books  of  lefeianea,  llS. 
Boston,  lleehanie*s  Lvctna^  834. 

Lowell  lecture*.  941. 

Soeiety  for  DHTusiun  of  tJtilbl  Knowladga,  StiL 

Clazt0B*t  labof*  im  aeiantiflc  aducalioa  in,  1 

Meehanies*  Institntion.  396. 

Englisb  High  School,  465. 

Edneatiuaal  benefaetions  fa,  SB. 
Botany,  growth  of  depaitineut,  136. 

appartUoB  for,  ISMI. 

bow  to  begin,  133. 

instruetioa  in,  140. 

Holbrook*s  instrooUooi  to,  940. 
Boama,  V.,  471. 
Bootarwak,  qnoled,  17. 
Bozfoffd,  C.  O.  Hoveyat,  96. 
Brsslau,  Turning  at,  908 
Britidi  Moseuai,  314. 
Bruno,  Giordano,  qiiolad,  10. 
r,  Cn  quoted,  70. 


Baigfaar  sehosIL  daftaatf,  4M,  4H  tfT- 
toBeriia,44i. 
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Buifhft  Khwl,  la  Halts,  434 


Cambiiiln,  tmiiMKs  ot  •ant^tiil  iludaDU  u,  313. 

C»£lla,  cowil  de.  ISl. 

dUiDhc  rburch  ind  B-hooli.  Mt. 
Oombin.  B^  on  Kli<n>U  oT  Hnlknd.  MR. 

Chiii^iN  lilini'urWnbnn  Public  SchtfohlmHt,  SIS. 
CbMnn.  ■  hleuiu.  80. 

ulmiilaiiDi  ED  Amit,  ITS. 

&>  H«H  EdiifiliMi ;  TsrciM. 
ChrutuDll;.    StthtOfioa;  Rdifiooi  tdMMio^tad 

l»|wl>ricbuiili,»e. 
ChriK'i  Hmpttal  BdHHil,  Loodan.  inO 


.  4S.  7B,  78. 

•c..l«l.«.U.»».(t7l,li73. 

Cum™ 

i»fi,5;B,ai7. 

Canp- 

sriK"""-'--"* 

c«>r«i 

uiKr.  '«■ 

«  of  Uuhni,  l«1|iiiii>,  at 

«.,mi™l.  10,  11.  * 

«•,  10,  II. 

E?™" 

.Wj7  of  .rl.  .«]  ln>da,  PuK  Ml 

Cgm.li 

OwdnB.  No.  XX.,  S.   ~ 

S«.  XXl^  3SI. 

CMIrib 

Cm™. 

«b«l^  «r  >uMdl>  ««,  iMO,  4H. 
.(m.'lhndrcinicohi.lBS. 

Oxinx 

Coroali 

Ouunun  in  H.lhniMiD,  lltL    ' 

Eton   inlls6.96S. 

g;  •chuolh  :ttt. 

u.  childiBB  Am  S  to  S,  J73,  ]» 

tllo  10.31*. 

-              10tol»,S7J. 

I1UI14.37S. 

b«iih.r«b«lm«,*SI,«T, 

CmilD. 

V.,,u.*^,M8. 

Cowpcr 

W..  ,ncmou,ltt. 

D™ 

'/■hTmb. 

™pnl,l,(i«l„„l-lif.,4TB. 

Cnul^ 

u.jwi.a). 

CrriM, 

Cl.lafof<:hild™n,Tg,SO. 

Cij<.h.«ud>pf.  I« 

^teasais 

F..,39l. 

CDttar 

mMi.  148,  I«L 

™i..ril.J]™l.3(PT,J07 

imifa,  .uiii«ua»  igd  nglgn  oC  A  13,  IS,  1^  91, « 

ai.  M,  M.  »7. 

[v.:ini.i  .yium,  it;. 

D>r<nquiii>(ia.  WDTd  r>f.  iSt. 
Dubi.  CoaD..  mwnil  libutHbaol  It,  Ut.MB. 
UrvlUpfBM.  •duoliimil.  4S.  Si,  SI 
Di«UriH(.  qaoUd,  M,  171,  ISO. 

l^Ino  of  i'rl.l<urlion,  G». 

•  Hicls  rram  IVitKtHiT  lif,  UO,  033. 

I)i«i;j-IL,3«. 

DifLo.*.  of  H.K^DJIurt.Se?. 

of  •nRiDHiiiw,  MB. 
DlKiplic»iii>r£»K4».»ll.aik 

bil«i«  la  dld(iUc%  <S7.  IUl 

triHii^lrilar.Gi;. 

mod«  of  458.  on. 

n»™  [LnTui  l^unZ'ul  libtwla  in  BoMao.  W 
l)»rHfc«  fcbDDl.  Bvrlla.  (49. 
Dnwinf.Kt.VH,  431b  148. 

B«l(>>i.iM>l  .uilMJi.  u  b>  nliogK  318,  OH. 
EduMlino,  •dulLZW.au. 

dwi'IIid.'aao.' 

tndaaf  Una,  IS. 

ilNucMir.SI. 
Im].i««i^«  -of.  30, «;  ST. 

imlia>,iui,  WO,' Ml. 

in  jii-ik'o.  m 

liicihun-  uf,  inDfiH  of  AiBarloB,  31B. 

pnlrtechnic.  Wl. 

!I!"™|!li^!'-.r  45,  M,  St.  33,  M^  U. 
pvi¥gLv  god  pablir.  43. 
pm^nii  in.  ttMuU  be  what.  S0> 

niblic  driHflTiienu  of  in  u'niud  SUUi.  3». 
raliiiaai.  69,  7«.  73,  ll«,  SIS.     5«  Rttil^DiH  EltH. 
HOIK  and  (in  of.  41, 43, 49,  Si,  S3,  ST,  :£,  SB,  Bl,  SI 
SIT. 
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Eocyelopcdtat  Fiench,  quoted,  68. 
Endowed  icboob,  Eof  liib,  957. 

Bararian,  494. 

PruMiao,  4S!3. 
Eoduraoce,  education  to,  180. 
Bof  land,  public  or  endowed  tchoob  of,  S57. 

origin  of  tbete  schools,  258. 

oenit  of  the  ivtteio,  980. 
Enlightenment,  what,  48, 40,  50. 
Bpictetua,  quoted,  11,  43. 

Enajr  on  fundamental  impukct  of  nMOOy  qooled  90. 
Eton  college,  9B3. 

ftudie*.  in  1560.205. 

expenses,  in  1514,  365. 

pupils  of.  366. 

Gray's  ude  to,  38& 
Euclid,  as  geometrical  text-book,  155. 
Examination,  in  Bavarian  gvnuiasinin,  505. 

of  teaohers,  in  Bavaria,  507. 
**         .    Belgium,  5(M. 
Holland,  609. 
**  polytechnic  school,  660. 

Example.  44,  60.  79. 

EbKcuniuns  by  pupils,  to  workshops,  teeiMry,  Jcc.,  450. 
Exareise.    See  Physical  educatioo. 

Factory  children,  Prussian,  418. 

"         population.  Akroyd  on  imptoving,  305 
Family  Lyceum,  233. 
Felbiger.  357. 
Fem^  education,  619. 

**        normal  schools,  504. 

**        teachers,  Bavnriao,  493. 
Fichte.  quoted.  39. 193,  630. 
Foix,  F.,  Count  de  Candalle,  16L 
Forestry,  school  of,  563,  564. 
Forster,  quoted,  143. 
Fowle.  VV.  B.,  84. 
France,  agricultural  education  in,  545. 

•*         polytechnic,  663. 
Franeis,  J.  VV..  331. 
Fraocke,  A.  H.,  353. 

Franklin,  Dr..  his  society  for  rautoal  improv.,  SSL 
Free  school,  subscrintion  to,  in  Boston,  SttL 

*•        "      in  Roxbury,  522. 
Freiberg.  Werner's  school  of  mineralogy  at,  183. 
French  language  in  German  schools.  451,465,  450,  503. 
French  schools  in  Holland,  609, 615 
Fries,  quoted,  35. 
Friesen.  P..  193.  197. 
Froebel,  quoted,  57. 

Galen,  quoted.  76. 
Ganre,  quoted,  56. 
Gentz,  quoted,  03. 
Geodesy,  670. 
Geography,  Thayer  on,  81. 

memorizing  in,  81. 

scope  of  stwlv,  81,  118. 

methods  in.  83,  113, 119. 

history  with,  85. 

mathematical,  how  befrun,  87. 

vse  of  newspapers  in,  88. 

Rauuier  on.  111. 

Pestalozzi  on.  111. 

Rousseau  on.  111. 

dialogue  on,  by  Raumer,  111. 

traveling  and,  113. 

and  walks.  115. 

OM  of  plans  in,  115. 

use  of  maps  in,  116. 

books  on,  faults  of,  117. 

Rauroer's  text-books  on,  118. 

drawing  with,  133. 

German  methods  in.  300, 436,  451,  4SR 

Dutch  methods  in,  613. 
Geology,  Raumer  on,  133. 

Werner's  method  in,  123. 

Holbrook's  method  in,  34L 
Geometry,  447.  451,  453. 

Baumer  on.  155. 

and  crystallofraphy,  155, 166. 


Geometry,  Euclid  on  text-booka  in,  155. 

beginning  of  teaching,  105.  . 

Pestalozzi*s  method.  166. 

Bchmid's  Theory  of  fhmu,  165,  166. 

and  algebra,  160. 

polytechnic  schools  of  France,  600,  635. 
Germany,  history  of  popular  educatioo  in,  348. 

progress  of  normal  sonools,  357. 

cardinal  features  of  school  system.  358. 

course  of  study  in  primary  schools,  371. 

testimony  on  schools  and  taaebars,  A.  D.  Baehe,  361. 
H.  Mann,  361. 
Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe.  36a 
Dr.  E.  Kyerson,  367. 
Dr.  J.  Kay,  396. 
Girls,  high  schtml  for,  Bavaria,  401. 
Gizas,  quoted,  73. 

Glasnevin,  agricultural  sehool  at,  571. 
GoeUie,  quoted,  30,  150,  103,  619,  04a 
Goodness,  how  cultivated,  48. 
Government,  and  education,  poem  by  Gray  oo,  387. 

duty  of  to  schools,  350,  509. 
Gracchi,  mother  of,  55. 
Grafe,  quoted.  56. 
Graser,  quoted,  54,  58. 
Grammar  schools,  English,  StS7. 
Grand  Jouan,  agricultural  sehuob  at,  583. 
Grassmann,  on  acoustics,  335. 
Gray,  T.,  sketch  of  life,  883. 

Ckte  to  Eton  College,  385. 

fragment  of  poem  on  education  and  ^remmant,  9&J» 
Greek  language  in  Bavarian  fymnasia,  503. 
Gregorius  Strike-hard,  023. 
Greiling.  quoted,  48. 
Grignan,  agricultural  school  at,  555. 
Grisoom.  J.,  memoir  of,  335» 

portrait,  331. 

as  popular  lecturer,  330. 

Philanthropic  Society,  334. 

on  prevfntioo  ofpauperiam,  335. 

juvenile  crime,  337. 

New  York  House  of  Refufe,  337. 

monitorial  High  School,  33a 

on  efficacy  of  right  education,  345i. 

recipe  fur  small  school,  346. 
Guerike,  life  of  Franeke,  358. 
Guilford.  Nathan,  memoir,  380. 

early  life,  280. 

and  Ohio  school  svstem,  900. 

and  Cincinnati  schoob,  901. 

later  life  of.  394. 
Guto  Muths,  191. 

on  training  the  sensaa,  90a 
Gymnasium,  natural  science  ia,  185^  130. 

B roper  scope  of,  187. 
lavaxian,  404,  497. 
Gymnastics,  180. 
Luther  on,  190. 
Montaigne  on,  190. 
Rousseau  on,  100. 
Fichte  oo,  198. 
Jahn's  method,  196. 

Hague,  primary  sdiool  at,  600. 

H  JU  8.  R.,  834. 

Halle,  orphan  house  at,  358. 

burgher  school,  358. 
Halleck,  quoted,  331. 
Haller,  quoted,  ^,  14a 
Hamann,  on  ihe  reaaon,  883. 
Hamilton,  Sir  W..  qnoled,  413. 
Hand,  Dr..  on  esthetioe  of  mnaie,  636 
Hanle,  parable  from,  a 
Happiness,  education  should  giva,  78 
Hardiness,  educaUon  to,  180. 
Hamisch,  quoted,  5a 

on  Turning,  307. 

plan  of  instruction  by,  437. 
Harpe,  La,  lyceum  of^  840. 
Harrow  school,  88L 
Health,  care  of.  185. 
Hegel,  quoted,  55. 
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RcowCerhniiv  aaotad,  17. 
Hmiry  VI.,  and  Eton,  90. 
Hmtwhel,  E.,  on  teachinf  tiqgiaf  ,  tR 
Harder,  quotad,  17, 16,  3f,  M. 

on  music,  637. 
BarmanuE,  on  dfieipHnek  Mt 
Hardaaieioh,  qooflecL  SI,  SO.  4ll 
Hickaon.  W.  E^  on  Dutch  and  Qm,  Htoolib  MB  8B7. 
Bifffaar  burgher  tchool,  497, 4M. 
Bippel*  quoted,  7«. 
BMlnry,  with  geompby,  Vk 

Raumer  on,  101. 

■eope  of  at  taujriit,  101. 

Boathodi  in,  109. 

and  raligiout  teachiof,  104. 

to  begin  with  itody  of  Mbl^  lIB. 

aazei  to  itudy  diffierentlv,  lOS. 

modem,  where  befun,  lOOw 

asemorizing  in.  107. 

difficulty  of  niiet  for,  107. 

kindi  or  text-books  Ibr,  108. 

how  selected  for  chiMranf  MO, 

object  of  studying,  100. 

and  biography,  100. 

and  revelation^  1 10. 

and  nntural  science,  ISO. 

in  Prussian  soImm^,  450,  4SL 

in  Bavarian  schools,  508. 
Bitchcock.  E.,  report  on  agrietllini  Mhoob,  STL 
Bttopadesa,  quoted.  10. 
iftahenheim,  a||[rievltural  tMtiCola  «t,  904. 
Bolbrook,  Josiah,  portrait,  1. 

noemoir,  %29. 

arieulturaJ  school  at  Derby,  SH,  MB. 
r.Coe*s  letter  on,  S^. 
mutual  adult  education,  S30i 
lyceum  at  Millbury,  232. 
labors  for  Amerioan  iToettm,  M;  941. 
Anierioan  Institute  or  lastruetioa,  S8IL 
Seientific  TracU  by,  333. 
Family  Lyoeum  by,  233.  > 

and  8.  R.  Hall,  tM. 
lyoeum  villages,  235. 
aehooi  osehaiiges,  S35,  946u 

Elan  of  instruction  for  New  Totk 
ibor  at  Washington,  S36,  MS. 
death,  238,  246. 

Prof.  Russell's  RecoUectiom  of, 
aduoational  aims  of,  S40. 
Lowell  lectures,  241. 
labors  in  Pennsylvania,  942. 

Ersonsl  traiu,  243. 
)v.  R.  G.  Northrup  on,  944. 
8.  8.  Randall  on,  24ft. 
Bolland,  constitution  of,  600. 

erimary  schools  in,  595. 
istorica!  sketch  of  education  in, 
outline  of  system,  596. 
legulations  on  examining  teaohan,  60L 
school  inspectors,  603. 
on  primary  schools,  605. 
reli|[ious  instruction,  606. 
statistics  of  primiiry  instruetloajl84fl^  606L 
primary  school  at  the  Hague,  flOBi 
Bomberg,  Mad.  Tinette,  on  female  aihiMtil.  619, 

definition  of  education,  090. 
Bome,  education  at,  38,  53. 
stodies  Ht,  627. 
See  Parents. 
Hombo«ik,  illustration  of  the,  310L 
deeeribed  by  Cow  per,  31%  474. 
'*  Sheostone,  SlL 

"  Prior,  311. 

Bovey.  C.  E.,  memoir  of,  04. 

portrait,  94. 
Bafeland,  art  of  prssenring  lilb,  IBS. 

niinois  Normal  University,  OOi 
Illinois,  Teacher,  90. 
ImmorUlity,  II,  13,  IS,  17.  8S.  9^  97. 
Impartialitv  in  the  teacher,  081. 
impalses  of  reason,  quoted,  53. 


Indiana,  taaan  of, 
Induetive  method,  4S7, 4S^  499. 
Industrial  instmetioo,  511, 588. 
Inniection  of  sehoois,  Bavftria,  51S. 

Belgiam,  580. 

BoilanlODO. 

Prussia,  407, 4SS. 
Institute  of  afrieultara  at 
Institute  for  teaeheft,  979. 
Instruction,  defined,  08. 

ufdiflbrfag|M|»(il.l49. 

in  natttial  science,  1S3. 

in  geography,  81,  111. 

in  history,  10  L 

botany,  140. 

geometry,  lOS. 

arithmatie,  1"^ 
Intuitiook    SsefleMta. 

physieal,  varieties  of,  911. 
Intuitional  method,  in  fMfmphy,  IIL 

natural  seienoe^lSS. 

geometry,  15ft,  190^  I8BL 

arithmetic,  1^ 
ti»land,  agrieulluiil  edMatfoa  in,  997. 

professorship  of  agrieuL  in  QoMi^ 

model  farm  at  GlasoaTin,  508. 

listofleetorss       **  ffTft. 

model  seheol,  DauaHitmy,  AT. 
belin,  quoted,  08. 

Jaeoba,  quoted.  36,  54,  55. 
Jahn,  P.  It.,  and  gyronastioa,  196. 
Je%rs,  history  of  as  study,  106. 
Junto,  the,  251. 
Juvenile  crime,  origfa  aC  337. 

**      criminak,  insUftulSoM  Ibr  to  U.  V^  SMl 

Kant,  quoted,  9R,  48. 
Kay,  Joaeph.  quoted,  906. 
Kepler,  on  Euolid,  150. 
Kirkpatrick,  report  on  agrieultii 
Kirsch,  R^  on  instruetioo,  03L 
Kle|irtoek,034,09t. 
Klompp.  OB  TuraiB|^  S07. 
Know-ledgeiValua  ol,  10. 
unity  of,  90. 


Kohr,  quoted,  40. 
KOnen,  on  iSiminc,  907. 
Krause,  quoted,  73. 
Krug,  quoted,  83, 59. 

Laboratory  of  praetioal  eharaistanr,  €/%. 
Landed  proprietors,  Prussian,  49S. 
Langtta|e,  and  natural  soiaaea,  190 

technical  terms  in,  900. 

and  grammar,  378. 

and  composition,  381. 

time  allowed  in  seminary,  Bariln,  494. 
Larne,  agricultural  school  at,  969^  51%, 
LaspO,  de,  stimulus  in  school  9€,  18L 
Lateran,  council  of,  340. 
Latin,  in  German  burgher  aehooi,  697, 447, 491, ' 
Latin  schools,  in  Holland,  000. 
Lectures,  popular,  390. 
Leibnits,  quoted,  57,  150. 
Lssson  plan,  023. 

rules  for  drawing,  083. 
Liberty  of  instruction,  Belgium,  984. 
Libraries,  Belgium,  501. 
Library,  first  at  PhihMlelphia,  899. 
Liarre^  normal  school  at,  50BL 
Life,  significance  and  duties  9£,  % 
Locke,  quoted,  40. 
London,  first  WschaaieB*  lortltutiM  te,  991. 

St.  PauPs  sohool,  900. 

Christ*s  Hospital  school,  STOl 

Westminster  school,  97S. 
Lorens,  on  Euclid,  150, 109. 
Lorinser,  quoted,  187. 
Lowell  ksctures,  origin  al|  94L 
Lnoian,  quoted,  50. 
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Latber,  quoted,  15, 44,  60,  68, 7R,  350,  835. 

fectOT  to  Elector  of  Saxony,  350. 
Lyoeam,  Holbrook*!  labor*  for,  XIO,  938. 

early  American,  332. 

at  Mnibury.  232. 

Wiodh&in  county,  Coan.,  232. 

meetiof  for,  Boston,  March,  1830,  233. 

PennaylTmnia,  234. 

nnivenaK234. 

▼illafe*,  235. 

orif  to  of  term,  5H9. 

French.  249. 

fint  in  London,  253. 

T.  Claxton  and,  253. 

Hethoen,  Maas ,  253. 
Lycomin«r  county,  Penn  ,  Holbrook  in,  343L 
Lyoos,  council  of,  349. 

Man,  dimity  and  dcetiny  of.  9,  479. 
traJU  of,  distinctive.  14.  15,  18,  19, 20, 92,  94,  30, 33, 

dutiei,'lO.  II   12.90. 

eonctitution.  25,  60. 

education.  25. 

ultimate  restoration  of,  224. 

ditminton  over  nature,  224. 

creative  power  of,  987. 

abuses  of  powers  of.  227. 
Mann,  H..  quoted.  361.  382. 
Manual  labor  school.  Derby,  Conn..  239,  248. 
Manufacturing  districU,  Prussian,  418. 

'*  population,  improvement  of,  305. 

health  of,  103. 
Map  drawinjr,  83,  84,  391. 
Maps,  in  lelief,  89. 

in  teaching  reograph^,  116. 
Marie  Louise  Wiriielmioe  of  Neuwied,  quoted,  17. 
Marr,  on  sing^inr,  638. 

Massachusetu*  Charit.  Mech.  Association,  255. 
Massachusetts  Teacher,  4C6. 

Mathematics.     See  Alfebra,  Arithmetic,  Geonaetrr. 
385. 

•nd  natural  science,  135. 

in  German  gymnasia,  178. 
Maud,  D.,  early  teacher  in  Boston,  599. 
May,  Rev.  8.  J..  232. 
Mayence,  synrid  of,  348. 
Mechanics  and  machines,  665,  669,  673. 
Mechanics'  Institution,  English,  250. 

6rst  in  London,  253. 
Meierotto.  191. 
Melanchthon,  quoted,  170. 
Memorizing,  81. 

in  history,  107. 
Meodelssnhn,  Moses,  quoted.  36,  48. 
Mental  activity  in  German  schools,  450. 
Mental  arithmetic,  385,  459. 
Menu,  quoted,  10. 

Method,  importance  of,  432,  611,  690. 
Methuen,  Mass.,  lyceum  at,  9S3. 
Middle  schools.  413. 
Military  art,  670. 

**       dtseipline.  667. 
**       Bchools  500 
Millbunr.  Mass  'and  J.  Holbrook,  933. 
Mills.  £(.  P.,  461.  404. 
Mind,  character  of,  9. 

and  body  contrasted,  SI09. 

development  of,  218. 
Mineralogy.    See  Crystallography ;  Geology. 

growth  of.  125. 

what  specimens  needed  for,  120. 

•niojed  by  pupils,  128. 

Werner's  instruction  in,  137. 

nseof  oolleetions  in,  153. 
Mixed  schools,  421. 
Model  farm  schoob,  546. 
Monitorial  school,  New  York,  338. 

**         instruction,  429,  906»  019. 
MOnnich,  quoted,  907. 
Montaigne,  quoted.  43, 46^ 
Mootfiela,  on  Euclid,  156^  157, 161. 


Moore,  Ira,  100. 

Morrs,  quoted,  24. 

Moscherosch,  quoted,  70. 

MOser,  J.,  quoted,  214. 

Mother.    See  Home  education  ;  Ptrenta. 

duties  of.  67,  75. 
Mother  tongue,  in  German  aebooii,  450,  409. 
Multiplication  table,  171. 
Museum  of  practical  science,  679. 
Music,  varying  sensibilities  to,  911,  634. 

vocal,  articw  on,  633. 
**      in  Prussian  ichoola,  396. 
Musonius,  quoted,  14. 
Mutual  adult  instruction,  231. 
Mythology,  and  religion,  475. 

Nabbe,-qooted,  37. 

NSgeli,  on  music,  638. 

Natorp,  on  study  of  music,  638. 

Natural  history,  how  taught,  374,  451,  453. 

in  agricultural  schools,  565. 
Natural  sciences.    Sre  Botany ;  Geography ;  Geology 
Mineralugy ;  ZoOiogy. 

Raumer  on  teaching,  123. 

extent  and  difficulty  of  subject,  195. 

study  of  in  gymnasium,  125, 128,  130. 

and  languages,  129. 

and  history,  129 

huw  far  to  study,  130. 

how  to  begin,  131. 

regard  to  beauty  in  studying,  135. 

and  mathematics,  135. 

fixed  nomenclature  in.  142. 

profier  spirit  for  studying,  147. 

mysteries  in,  147. 

how  far  understood,  148, 149 

religious  influences  of,  150. 159. 

laws  of.  what,  151. 

J.  Holbrookes  views  on,  230,  937, 940,  944, 945 
Nature,  224.  392.  450. 
News|iapers,  in  geography,  88. 
Newton,  quoted,  146. 
New  York  city,  Holbrook  in,  235. 

plan  of  inrtruction  for,  236. 
Nicholls,  G.,  on  schools  of  Holland,  506. 
Niemeyer.  quoted,  52,  56,  61,  07,  70. 
Nisten,  H.,  article  by,  295. 
Nobility,  true,  12. 
Nomenclature,  fixed,  149. 
Normal  school,  Illinois,  99. 

first  in  Germany,  357. 

Prussian,  357. 

Austrian,  357. 

Belgian,  593. 

Holland.  610. 
Normal  sch<M>ls  and  training,  value  of,  361 
Norway,  public  instruction  in,  995. 

primary  schools,  205. 

stationary  and  itinerant  sehoola,  906L 

town  schools,  297. 

legal  course  of  study,  308. 

appropriations,  299. 

inspection.  299. 

eharaeter  of  people.  300. 

burgher  and  real  schools,  301. 

Latin  schools,  301. 

asylums  and  s|iecjal  schools,  303. 
Notation,  arithmetical,  systems  o^  177 
"        musical,  64. 

Obedience,  Pythagoras  on,  49. 

how  secured  by  parents,  65. 
Observation,  how  cultivated,  382. 
Ohio,  lyoeums  in,  235. 

N.  Guilford  and  scboola  of,  980. 
Oken^  on  Tuming^905. 
Oral  instruction,  372,  382. 
Orphans,  houses  for,  354,  434,  437.  591. 
Oxford,  (Eng.,)  eminent  graduates  of,  313 

Painter,  creative  newer  of,  987. 
Puoott,  dutiea  ol;  6S|7S. 
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Parents,  dotie*  of  to  ■ehooli,  in  PruMia,  417. 
Parii,  muteom  and  Ijroeum  at,  349. 

oona#«rtratoire,  349. 

poljtaehnic  •chool,  063 
PaMow,  on  Tuniinf ,  90ft. 
Pattenee,  618. 
Patriotiim,  adaeation  to,  6B. 
Pattern  or  model  tcbool,  351. 
PauperUm,  prevention  of,  334. 

eautei  of,  334. 
Pedaf  ogica,  developed  by  Normal  Behoobi 
Pelaftani«m,  in  education,  SJ9. 
Pennsylvania,  lyoeums  in,  334. 
Ptooria.  C.  E.  Hovev  at,  96. 

boys^  school  at,  S7. 

school  movement  in.  97. 
Perceptive  faculties,  culture  of,  38S,  612. 
Perfectibility.  17. 
Perindicak,  educational,  368. 
Persians,  moral  training  of,  40. 
Persins,  quoted,  14. 
Pestaloui,  50,  356,  405. 

on  teaching  geography.  111. 

error,  as  to  botany,  1^. 

geometrical  teaching  of,  166 

on  arhhroetio,  173. 

physical  training,  193. 

intuitional  exercises  of,  313. 
Peurbach,  George,  arithmetic  of,  170. 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Franklin's  **  Junto**  at,  SSI. 

first  library  at,  353. 
Philanthropic  Society,  335. 
Pbilanthropinum,  191. 
Philemon,  quoted,  14. 
Philo,  quoted,  51. 

Phonic  method  of  teaching  reading,  453L 
Physical  education,  460,  505w 

Ranmer  on,  185. 

aphorisms  on,  75. 

can  of  health,  185 

diet.  185. 

clothing,  185c 

sleep,  186. 

•eeret  vices,  186. 

overwork,  187. 

bodilT  endurance,  189 

traveling  on  ftiot,  189 

Ermnastiea,  189. 
uther  on,  100. 

Fiohte  on,  193. 

manufacturing  and,  193. 

fashion  and,  194. 

Jahn*s  method,  196. 
Physical  geography,  460. 
Physics,  SB5,  660. 

in  Bavaria,  504. 
PietisU,  357. 
Pil&tre  de  Rosier.  349 
Plan  of  in«truotion,  633. 0S8L 

as  to  classes,  625. 

studies  in  school.  448,  451,  456,  6EU. 
^*       at  home,  637. 

books,  039. 

methods,  630. 

details  of  manner,  631. 
Plans,  in  geography,  115. 
Plato,  quoted.  11,  43,  76,  77,  78,  47S. 
Plautus,  quoted,  65. 
Play-grounds,  438. 
Plutarch,  quoted,  39,43.  65,  76 
Poet,  creative  power  of,  396 
Polyteehnic  scnools,  661. 

in  Paris,  661. 

Vienna,  070. 
Poor  schools,  Holland,  OOOi 
Portraits,  J.  Holbrook,  1. 

C.  E.  llovey/94. 

J.  Griseom,  331. 

T.  Bherwin,  461. 

W.  H.  Wells,  530. 
Position  of  teaeher  in  sohool,  617. 
Potsdam,  higher  buffber  ■ebool  at,  4S7. 


Practical  seieace,  motaoin  of,  67liL 
Praise,  efiecU  of,  618. 
Precocity,  46,  54,  75. 
Primary  schools,  Belgian,  566. 

Germany,  371. 

Holhind,  601,  605. 

Norway,  396. 
Prinsen's  spelling-board,  618. 
Printing,  discovery  of,  sind  schools,  340L 
Private,  or  ftimily  schools,  486,  496. 
Private,  in  Prussia,  435. 
Private  teaching,  496. 
Priies  in  Bavaria,  506. 
Proclus,  on  Euclid,  150. 
Prussia,  turning  system  in,  196. 

public  instruction  in,  403. 

primary  schools,  history  of,  408. 

organization  of,  403,  407. 

cardinal  principles,  406. 

statistics,  410,  417. 

progress,  411. 

subjects  and  methods  of  instmetioo,  371,  419 

grades  of  schools,  413,  436. 

complete  elementary  school,  414. 

burgher  school.  415. 

higher  town  school,  415,  496. 

when  people  of  one  confession,  490. 
•*      different  conlessioo,  490. 

mixed  schools,  430. 

duties  of  school  committees.  416. 
**  village  committees,  ^L 

'*  town  committees,  483. 

school-houses,  430. 

endowed  schools,  437. 
Ptellus,on  Euclid,  161. 
Public  schools,  English.  357,  476. 
Punctuality,  617. 
Punishment  of  minors,  right  of,  619. 

not  often  necessarv,  619. 

when  deserved,  631. 
Pupils,  varying  characters  of,  143. 

how  show  readiness  to  answer,  6J7. 

position  in  recitation,  618. 

success  as  well  as  failure,  to  be  noogniaad,  618. 

should  study  in  the  school,  618. 

how  leave  school.  G18. 
Pythagoras,  quoted,  11,  13.  38,43. 
Pythagorean  problem,  164. 

Qualifications  of  teachers,  359,  501,  508. 
Qoeen*s  college.  Ireland.  567. 
Quiet  in  school  hours,  617. 
Quintilian,  quoted,  39,  43,  74,  75. 

Ramus,  on  Euclid,  150. 
Randall.  S.  S.,  on  J.  Holbiook,  845. 
Ratich,  on  over-study,  187. 

Raumer,  K.  von,  articles  by,  101,  111,  193,  155,  ITOl 
185,  316. 

dialogue  on  geography,  111. 

studies  of  veoli^y  oy,  134. 

professor  of  natural  history  and  mineralogy,  191, 

on  Turning,  307. 
Reading,  how  taught  in  German  schools,  378, 436, 45L 

in  Holland,  613. 
Reading  board,  in  primary  schools,  445,  019. 
Reading  cards.  373. 
Real  schools,  508. 

Bavarian*  history  of,  500. 
Realia,  378,  413. 
Reason  as  a  guide,  11,  333. 
Reoorde.  R.,  314. 

Rector,  in  Bavarian  gymnasium,  400. 
Reference  books,  318. 
Reflection,  Pythagoras  on,  13. 
Refuge  for  iuvenne  criminals,  337. 
Regional  school  of  agriculture,  547. 
Reichelen,  plan  of  sdmob  for  Berlin,  440. 
Reinhard,  P.  Cm  qeoled,  63. 
Religious  edneatioo.  63,  73,  73,  816, 8n,  918 
Religiooe  instnietion,  and  bistwy,  105, 

in  Bavaria,  501. 
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IdifkMt  iBstnietioo  in  Holkad,  flOC,  610,  •!«. 

PraiiiA.  379,  4S0,  45ft. 
Rffpetiteur,  664. 

BcKtM  iaatitutioM,  in  B«Tmn«,  519. 
Richtar,  J.  P^  qaoCcd,  S7.  SO.  61& 
Ridley,  Bbbop,  and  Edvaid  VI.,  S71. 
Rocbow,  eaactn  of,  357. 
RoMokimoz,  K.,  oo  music  i«  pedafofty,  617 
Rosiar,  founder  of  icImoI  of  afriautura,  549^ 
Roth,  quocevl,  S14. 
RotlMk  and  Weleker,  quoted,  60. 
Roaaeaa,  J.  J.,  oajeognpliy,  111. 

qwiled,  68,  80,  907. 

a  Pelafian,  SIO. 
Riekert,  quirte<L,  73. 
Rugby  •chooL  378. 
Rami  architecture,  iostraetion  in,  554,  558. 

^      lefidatioo,  '*  561. 

**     techoulocy.  **  56^565. 

Raaall,  Prof.  W.,  oa  J.  Holbrook,  S3i». 

8L  Paul**  School,  London,  869. 

Balariea  of  teacherc,  Bavariaa  fyauuMia,  507. 

i]«Uaod,596. 
SalxoMon.  191. 
Beeoery,  effect!  of  fine,  574. 
Seeptieism,  ^. 
Beheilinf ,  quoted.  35, 49. 
fieherer,  quoted,  63. 
Behiller.  quoted,  16.  90,  49. 
Sehlenkert,  quoted,  17. 
Sekmid.  C.  C.  E ,  quoted,  49.  56 
Selunid,  J.  Theory  of  Form,  165 
8ebaii4L  K.,  quoted,  52. 
Scbaell,  K.  F.,  on  school  diaeiplina,  083. 
Sehaeuber,  ouoted,  47. 
8eboo(  age,  Norway.  995. 

aiebitecture.  Ann  Arbor.  91. 

ezebaofes,  Hoibrook  and,  935. 

days,  and  life,  remembrance  of,  477. 

sboaU  be  af  reeable,  90, 188. 

houaca,  Germany,  371,  383,  400. 
•*       Prussia,  430. 

overwork  in,  187. 

system,  Norway.  995. 

aad  teacher  in  literalurt,  983. 

year,  506. 
Sebool  architecture,  679. 
Schoolmaster  and  teaober.  617. 
Scboub,  Eaglisb  endowed,  957. 

Eo^tsh  monastic,  900. 

icioeraat,  Norway,  296. 

district,  "        997. 

special    See  Special  Schools. 
Bebottin,  quoted.  30. 
BebubeiC,  quoted,  97. 
8ehoU.«U. 
Scbwabe,  quoted,  73. 
Scbwaitz,  quoted,  34,  53. 
Beieaee,  and  art,  educational  eonaecUoa  of,  134. 

popalar  associations  for,  941. 

la  Berlin  higher  schoob,  454. 
8cicnti6e  Tracts.  933.     ' 
ScaiB.  B.,  life  of  Luther,  351. 
Beeondary  education  ia  Bararia,  491. 

BefgioB.  587. 
Ssif-imuroseaient,  a  Chtneae  sentiment  oa,  11. 
Scif-KiMBce,  450.  549. 
Seoeea,  quoted,  19.  15.  38,  49,  61,  6& 
Beasas.    See  Intoitioa. 

torpid  from  erty  life,  144. 

trauiag  at,  907. 
Betoa.  8.  W.,  935.  936. 
Beses,  atody  of  history  bydifliBffeat,  105. 
BheriC  L..  aad  Rugby,  978. 
Bberwin.  T.,  nsenMir,  46L 

portrait,  461. 
Btaeoe,  plaa  of  new  sclMwI-booaa,  679. 
BiaiDaidaB,  qaatad,  14. 
BiHiag.  artide  aa,  bj  BeatadHl,  631 


Singing,  formal  and  sabetaatial  uaa  of,  638. 

to  what  extent  Uught  to  ail,  640. 

notation  of  should  be  taught,  64L 

with  full  voioa,  644. 

with  aceompaniaieot,  644. 

bT  beat,  644. 

awraentary  eooiae  la,  646. 

singing  course,  648. 

choral.  651. 

•olo,651. 

German  sekoob,  4SI. 
Singing,  plan  for,  in  sehools  «f  Ihiaa  dame, 

rules  fur  practice,  657. 
Sleep,  186. 

Sluymer,  J.  F.,  oa  plaa  of  inatructioa.  631. 
Smith,  Dr..  on  FrankUn**  "  Juato,^  958. 
Smith,  J.  V.  C  933. 

Social  influence  of  good  public  aehoola.  431. 
Society  for  diflfusioa  of  useful  knowledge,  SS8. 

at  Boston,  949. 
Society  for  mutual  adult  edueatiaa,  plaa,  83L 
Society  fur  public  good,  Hcdlaad,  505. 
Socrates,  quoted,  77. 
Solon,  quoted,  76. 

Songs,  school,  to  be  beautiful  aad  t^ynjfdtkt^  9SL 
Special  schools.  588,  668,  673. 

artiHery  and  enginaeta,  688. 

mines,  068. 

roads  and  bridges,  668. 
Starke,  quoted,  34. 
Stars,  number  of  known,  195. 
State  and  education.  348, 358,  416.  508. 
Statistics  of  schools,  Bavaf  ia,  497,  58L 

Belgium,  589. 

riuRand,  608. 

Prussia,  410. 
SteflTens,  oa  Turning,  906. 
Stephens,  quoted,  366. 
Stimulation  to  study,  179. 

by  diet,  company,  Itc.,  186. 
Stowe.  C.  E.,  report  oa  educatioa  in  Clafaay,  S7L 
Stoy.  quoted,  59. 
Studies,  distribulioa  oC  138. 

interest  in,  90.  1.^  188. 

stimulation  to,  179,  189. 

eieessive,  187. 

distribution  of.  188,  684. 

course  of,  Eton,  A.  D-,  1560, 90S. 

in  reference  to  teachers,  094. 

fur  home,  687. 
Sturm,  fault  of,  197. 

Subsrri|rtions,  charitable,  ia  Boaton,  588. 
Superior  primary  schools,  Belgium,  587. 

Prussia,  415.  496. 
Supervisioa.    See  Inspection. 
Symbols,  natural  and  artifleial,  IIX 

Talent,  marks  of,  73. 

varieties  of,  145. 
Tasation  for  schools,  406,  587, 500. 
Teacher,  tetters  to  young,  8L 

duties  of,  65. 

vocation  of,  917. 

a  disciplinarian,  617. 

show  pupils  how  to  study,  Qf7. 

have  a  method,  699. 

qualifications  of.  599. 
Teaebers,  conferences,  599. 

examination  for  eertifieale,  507,  586^  80L 

iaspectioa  in  school,  596,  603. 

visiting  eaeh  others*  schools,  SOB. 

for  a  particular  study,  519. 
Teachers*  lastitute,  673. 

ia  Wisconsin,  673. 
Technical  schools,  Bavariaa,  510L  515w 

Belgium.  590. 
Technical  tarma,  900,  914. 
Technology,  ia  burgher  seboola,  488b 
Tempeffaaea,  185. 
Taiantiai,  quoted,  14*  65b 
Telaas,  quoted,  & 
Tax^boaka,  kiadi  oT  hklorieal,  IflBb 
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Text-booki,  faults  of  geographleal,  117. 

feometrical,  155. 

arithmetical,  170. 

who  tbould  select,  430.  51G,  611,  6E». 

poblioation  of,  504.  611. 
Thaer,  A.,  197. 
Thayer,  G.  F.,  article  by,  81. 
Theano.  quoted,  43. 
Thinkinff  exercises,  376,  392,  438. 
Time,  distribution  of,  in  Pulytechoic  school,  608. 

Prussian  schools,  371,  450.  454.  456,  45R. 
Tirocinium,  or  Review  of  Schools,  by  Cowjier,  472. 
Tiscber,  quoted,  58. 
ToImcco,  185. 
Topbgranby.  667. 
Town  sotioois,  427. 
Traveling,  and  geofrapby,  113L 

oo  foot,  189. 
Tripos,  313. 
Tsohuchi,  quoted,  10. 
Tuition  fee.  HoIIwmI,  506,  507. 

Prussia,  402. 

Bavaria,  492,  496. 
Turners,  costume  of,  186 

ezeroisea.  189. 

Jahn  and,  196. 

sketch  of  rise  of,  196. 

works  on,  207. 

Union  Public  School. plans,  91. 
University  honors,  English,  313^ 
Us,  a  poem,  quoted,  21. 

Vaison,  council  of,  A.  D.  539.  348L 

Valerius  Maximus,  quoted,  65. 

Van  der  Ende,  506. 

Vanity  as  educatiooal  motive,  SM. 

Vauoanson,  249. 

Veterinary  school,  Fmnee,  550l 

Belgium,  589.  591. 

museum,  551. 
Vice,  secret,  186. 

Vienna,  polytechnic  institute  of,  670l 
Viner,  on  monitorial  instruction,  594. 
Violin^  in  teaching  singing.  456. 
Virginia,  J.  Holbrookes  labors  ku,  246^ 


Virtue,  exeellenee  of,  10, 11. 

Vogel,  Dr.,  on  burgher  schools  in  Leipcig,  382, 

Vose,  quoted,  25,  &. 

Walcott,  M.,  quoted,  968. 

Walks,  in  studying  geugiapby,  115. 

Weikard.  quoted,  50. 

Weiland.  quoted,  51. 

Welb,  W.  H.,  memoir  of.  580. 

W portrait,  SOO. 
emer,  school  at  Freiberjr,  123. 

instruction  bv  in  mineralogy,  137, 166. 
Westchester,  N.  Y.,  Ivceum  village  at,  235. 
Westminster  school,  275. 
Wicbem,  on  music  at  Rauhe  Uaus,  648. 
Wickedness,  and  error,  2SS. 

resulU  of,  390.  221. 
Winchester  College,  201. 
Wirtemberg.  agricultural  school  in,  564. 
Wisconsin,  Teachers*  Institute  in,  673. 
Wohlfarth,  J.  F.  T ,  educational  aphorisms  from,  7. 
Wulf,  quoted.  156. 
Workhouse  agricultural  school,  578. 
Writing,  taught  in  Germany,  344, 389,  430,  458, 456 

in  Holland,  613. 

and  reading,  436,  456. 

and  drawing,  268. 
Wykeliam,  William  of.  961. 

Xenopboo  on  moral  training,  40. 

Year,  the  school,  Bavaria,  506. 
Young.  T..  quoted,  27,  296. 
Young  children,  character  of,  46. 

See  Education  ;  Physical  eiluoatieo 

effect  of  neglect  on,  66. 

exercises  for.  372,  302,  611. 

in  factories,  418. 

Zetler,  C.  A.,  405. 

Zero,  derivation  of  word.  171. 

Zullikoffer.  quoted,  36. 

Zodlogy,  extension  of  field  of,  18& 

Zotttechny.  547. 

2«oroaster,  quoted,  11. 

Zoshokke,  quoted,  21,  30, 33,  51. 
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ArnviTT  and  morol  life,  27. 

AdmiMioo  exam i nation*,  97. 

AdaoM,  W.  J.,  lecture  on  ichool-houiet,  487. 

Adult  cla»se8  in  France,  3tf9. 

Adtrenture  schuob  in  Scotland,  33S. 

iEathetic  culture  and  mumlity .  S4. 

Aiasiz,  L.,  and  Mumuid  »f  Zttdlofr,  613. 

Alphabet,  how  taught  to  infanU,  "J^i. 

Afeott,  W.  A.,  plan  of  school-house,  487,  533. 

Ambition  and  moral  life,  39. 

American  Institute  of  Instruction,  487. 

Analytis  in  taacbio;;,  395. 

Aoatomjr  to  Tubingen  University,  84, 109. 

Answer,  conditions  uf  a  good.  3<U. 

AppleCon,  S.,  bequest  to  Harvard  College,  156. 

Apparatus  fur  Infnnt  Schimls,  447. 

Architecture,  as  applied  to  schools,  487. 

Arts  and  Science,  schools  of  in  France,  405. 

fine,  110. 
Arithmetic,  185. 
Ashurst,  H.,  donation  to,  145. 
Astrononiieal  Observatory  at  Tiibingen,  89,  108. 
Attendance,  length  of  daily,  934. 

compulsory  or  noC,  383,  odO. 
Austria,  system  of  public  schools,  589. 

statistics  of  elementary  schools,  507. 
**  secondary  and  superior,  508. 

icgulations  respecting  tenohert,  595. 
Aversion  to  pain  and  moral  culture,  27. 
Awe  and  moral  culture,  32. 

Baeealanreate  degree  in  Tiibingen,  65. 
Bache,A.D.,14.'ilU,569. 
Banks,  N..  addren  bv.  619. 

Barnard,  H.,  articles' by,  139,  167,  170,  315,  351,  381, 
405, 487, 579, 581. 603. 

oa  School-Architecture,  487. 

contributions  to,  488. 

district  school-houses,  492. 
Bather,  on  the  Socratic  method,  375. 
Battersea  Training  College,  170. 
Beadle,  university,  61. 
Beauty,  moral  influence  of,  34 
Bebel,  H..  M. 
Been,  S.  P.,  quoted,  495. 
Bell,  A, 228. 

Benefactors  to  cdacatioa,  80, 81, 143. 
Berriat,  St.  Prix,  56. 
Bini,  Vincenzio,  56. 
Binaey,  U..  letter  of.  17. 
Bi^raphy  of  A.  Bell,  228. 

T.Duwse.255. 

Herio(.327. 

E.  C.  Wines.  9. 
Blackboard  or  surface,  566. 
Bloebmann  gymnasium,  902. 
Boarding-houses  in  universities,  63. 
Bologna  university,  56. 
Book-keeping,  I8a. 
Books,  value  of.  361. 
Book  Notices,  351. 

BoiCoo,  educational  and  other  eharities,  606. 
BoUny  and  Botanic  Garden,  77,  84,  109. 
BoQiaes.  or  ezhibitioas,  384. 
Boyie,  Sir  IL,  donation  to  H.  C,  146. 
Boyhloo.  N.,         -         '•      ••      151. 

••       W.  N.    "        **      *•      J53  155^ 
Braoki^  P.  Cn  dmiAtion  to  Hanrard  CoUege,  15S. 


Brothers  of  Christian  doctrine,  100. 

Brotighanrs  Lord,  on  Edinburgh  High  School,  SSL 

Brown.  I ,  bequest  to  Harvard  CoUege,  157. 

Buliieus,  C.  E..  56. 

Burgher  school  in  Leipsic,  310, 384. 

Bussey,  B.,  donation  to  Harvard  College,  100. 

Bursen,  63. 

• 

Cnmbridge  Town,  donation*  to  Hanrard  CoUegn,  15BL 

Cateeheticnl  method,  367. 

( 'Catholic  Theolory  in  Tiibingen,  104. 

(■Hthulic  population  and  Nat'T Schools  in  Ireknd,' 

(?entral  Schools  of  ArU  in  Paris,  4U8. 

(Chancellor  of  university,  60. 

Charity  and  selfishness,  606. 

Clitiliners,  T.,  on  schools  of  Scotland,  823. 

Character,  and  formation  of,  in  teacher,  193, 

Chauncy.  C,  135. 

Clnssical  literature  in  TUhingen,  91. 

Class  instruction.  464. 

Classes  in  elementary  schools,  318. 

German  universities,  203,  571. 
Clergymen  as  school  officers,  385. 
C«>Ileges  in  France.  3K3. 
Ciil  eges,  or  boarding-houses,  63. 
Collegium  Illustre,  79. 
('olur,  lessons  on.  258,  340. 
(*uininenius  nnd  Harvard  College.  135. 
Cummon  Things,  237,  241,  322. 
Compulsory  school  attandaooe,  363,  568. 
Concours  in  France,  392. 
Connecticut,  school-bouses  in,  493. 
Conscience,  36. 

Conservatory  of  the  Arts  in  Paris,  400. 
Conventores,  65. 
ContanU,  No.  XXII.,  5. 

No.  XXIII.,  353. 
Conversation  in  Infant  Scho>tIa,  839. 
Culture  and  morality,  23. 
Cumming,  I.,  donation  to  ba-vaid  Collflfe,  135 
Courage,  40. 
Cousin,  v.,  382,385. 
Cowper,  W.,  280. 
Currie,  J.,  on  Infant  Education,  829. 

Dane.  N.,  bequest  to  Harvard  College,  154. 

Desks  and  seats,  521. 

Dintar,  Dr.,  on  rntechetioal  method,  377. 

Diseipline,  university,  G6.  131. 

District  school-houses  as  they  were,  480. 

Doing  and  telling.  431. 

Domestic  life  of  the  pupil  teacher,  177. 

Domestic  economy,  ^1. 

Doroergue,  on  primary  schools  in  Franca,  401. 

Dowse.  T.,  memoir  and  portrait,  355. 

benefactions,  360. 

monument  to  Franklin,  303. 

library,  363. 
Drawing,  in  elementary  schools,  188. 
Du  Breul.  J.,  56. 
Dunster,  H.,  and  Harvard  College,  130. 

Eaton,  ft.  A.,  sehool-hooaes  in  Vermont,  510. 
Eaton,  N.,  and  Harvard  College,  130. 
Eberhard,  Count,  universitjr  of  Tttbingao,  98 
Economical  faculty  at  Tiibingen,  lOS. 
Edinburgh  Hig^  Schoj^l,  3SL 
■easional  school,  819. 
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Edffriiin  School,  11. 

Edoeation  needs  additional  endownoents,  610. 

ia  not  attainment*,  SSO. 
Egiefeuille,  C.  D.,  56. 
Eliot,  S.  A.,  history  of  Harrard  Cdlen,  199. 

history  of  frants  and  donations  to  U.  Collefe,  130. 

article  by,  606. 
Ellipses  in  teachinf,  305.  419. 
Emerson,  F.,  on  ventilation,  525. 
Emerson,  6.  B.,  on  school-houses,  488. 

plan  of  grounds  and  moms,  544. 

value  or  food  books,  361. 
Emulation,  466. 

England,  training  college,  or  normal  school,  170. 
English  langUB^  in  normal  training,  163. 
Enjoyment,  desire  of,  517. 

Krvmg ,  W.,  donation  to  Harvard  College  by,  158. 
Essex  County  Teachers'  Association,  487. 
Estimation,  desire  of,  98. 
Everett,  E ,  memoir  of  T.  Dowse,  355. 

address  on  Everett  school-house,  633 
Examination  of  a  class  in  reading,  305 

at  Tttbingen  for  admission,  97. 
**        half  yearly.  100. 

written  and  oral  at  Battersea,  181. 
Bxampla,  46. 

BxeuTsions  of  schools  with  teacher,  178. 
Eye  and  hand,  exercises  for,  460. 
Ijchibitions,  or  sobolarshipa,  384. 

Fabioni,  A.,  56. 

Fabrucei,  56. 

Faculties  in  Tiibingen  university,  61,  70. 

Faith,  36. 

Farm  work  for  children,  0. 

FkttorinI,  M.,  56. 

Fkneuil,  P.,  memoir,  603. 

Felbiger,  J.  I.,  600. 

Fellenberg,  173. 

Felton,  C.  C,  address  on  installation  as  Preaident,  113. 

Museum  of  Zottiqgy,  613. 
Field,  R.  8.,  letter  ofr'15. 
Fiekler,  J.  M.,  80. 

Fisher,  J.,  donation  to  Harvard  College,  154. 
Fire-place  for  ventilation,  548. 
Flues  for  ventilation,  534. 
Fletcher  of  Saltram,  cited,  S17. 
Form,  lesson,  358, 360. 
Fortitude,  43. 

Foxes  or  Freshmen  in  College,  87. 
France,  history  of  public  schools,  381. 

outline  of  system,  391. 

statistics.  397. 

special  schools,  405. 
Franklin,  monument  to,  363. 
Fraidpni  and  morality,  38. 
French  Revolution,  and  German  universities,  93. 
Freiburg,  school  of  mines,  161. 
Friendsnip,  34. 
Fnchs  Botanic  Garden,  77. 
Fttisten  Schools  in  Saxony,  901. 

Gallery  training  lessons  orally  conducted,  413. 
Geography  of  mdustrv  and  commerce,  187,  313. 

in  infant  schools,  3^9. 

new  aids  to  the  study  of,  593. 
Geology  at  TUbingen,  100. 
Gerhard.  84. 
Giraid,  (?€n,)  174. 
Giris*  schools  m  France,  408. 

in  Austria,  509. 
Gmelin,  (brothers,)  90. 
Gote,  S.,  legacy  to  Harvard  College,  154. 
Graphic  arts  and  moral  culture,  35. 

gratitude,  33. 
Gray,  F.  C,  bequest  tb  Harvard  Colleae,  158. 

founder  of  Museum  of  Zottlogy,  616. 
Gray,  W.,  bequest  to  Harvard  (Allege,  1S& 
Greek  languages  in  Tiibingen,  60,  78. 

in  Ctorman  gymnasiums,  906. 
Gremp's  librai^  in  Tiibingen,  81. 
Gronods  of  sebool-huttst,  587,  549L 


Gnlxot.  on  bill  for  primary  schools  for  Franee^  387. 

on  eaucation  of  teachers,  388. 

on  mission  of  the  teacher,  380. 
GymnasiuiB,  in  Aostria,  500. 

in  Prussia,  560. 

in  Saxony,  901. 
Gymnastic  apparatus,  536. 

exercises  at  Battersea  normal  school,  177 

Haarlem,  (HoUand)  normal  school,  103. 
Hahn.  L  ,  on  school  system  of  Fiaooa,  300. 
Hamilton.  Sir  W.,  cited,  51,  383. 
Hancock,  T..  founder  of  fiist  profesaorship,  ISO 
Harvard  College,  historv  of,  130 

appropriations  of,  lira,  130. 

donations  by  individuals,  149L 

early  laws,  161. 

firrt  commencement  at,  138. 

first  legislative  act  respseting,  133. 

charter  of  1650.  133. 
Harvard,  John,  130,  149. 
Hay,  D.  R.,  lesson  on  color  by,  348. 
Health  and  moral  life,  33,  48. 
Hebrew  La%rs,  by  Dr.  Wines,  16. 
Heriot,  G.,  beouest  to  education,  998. 
Hints  on  Dopular  education,  by  Dr.  Winea,  I9L 
History,  first  professorship  of,  lo  TUbit^aa,  9k 

in  gymnasia,  904. 
Hoar,  L.,  137. 

Hochmannianum  in  Tiihingm,  80l 
Hoohmaon,  I.,  80. 
Holley,  T.,  147,  159. 
Home  and  Colonial  School  Society,  44flL 
*    normal  schools,  450. 

specimen  lesson  in  model  school,  467. 
Hopkins,  £.,  143. 
Hope,  33. 

Horology,  practical  school  of^  410. 
Hospital,  department  at  Tiibingen,  09. 
Holworthy.  Sir  M.,  145. 
Household  life  of  a  normal  school,  179 
How  shall  1  govern  my  school,  by  Dr.  Winea,  19L 
Humanity,  2^. 
Humility,  45. 

Imitation,  46. 

Imperial  confirmation  of  oniTMsitiea,  50. 

Indignation,  30. 

Industry,  47. 

Industrial  economy,  941. 

Infant  school  coune  of  iostmetlon,  451. 

subject  and  method  of  instruction,  9Sn. 

normal  and  model,  440. 

teachers  for,  449. 
Ingoldstadt,  early  chartw  of,  50. 
Inspection  of  scboola,  Cousin  oo,  386 

Guixot  on,  383. 

in  France,  393. 

in  Austria,  593. 
Instinctive  tendencies,  and  moral  life,  90L 
Intellect  and  moral  life,  33. 
Ireland,  Queen's  College  and  Univenity,  570. 

Jackson,  H.  R.,  letter  of,  11. 

Journal  of  Education,  edited  by  Dr.  Wioia,  UL 

Joy,  99. 

Juridical  Faculty  of  Tiibingen,  76, 83. 

Kane,  Dr.,  example  cited,  45. 

Kant's  philosophy  at  Ttibingen,  01. 

Kay,  (James  K.  ^buttle worth,)  170. 

KHV«I'  Km  51,  57. 

Knox.  John,  book  of  disciplina,  914. 

Kohl,  8..  cited.  631. 

KoUock,  S.  K.,  letter  of,  14. 

Latin  in  German  gymnasia,  907. 
Lauterbach,  W.  A.,  83. 

Lawrence,  A ,  donation  to  Harrard  CoH^g*^  US. 
Law  professors  In  Tiibingen,  70. 
Laws  and  regulations  of  Tiibingm  unitmaity,  6%  8S 
of  Harvara  univeivity  161 
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Letch.  D.,  oo  tohool-boiMM  in  lianacboietts,  561. 

Leetum-dajr  in  Boatan.  131. 

Lee,  E.  H.,  letter  of,  17. 

Lee,  T.,  dooatioo  to  Henmrd  CuUete,  157. 
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Endowed  schools,  336. 
English  language,  374,  384.  445. 
Envy  and  covetousness,  343. 
Epictetus,  133,  168 
d    eurus.  132. 
Ethics,  i:i9. 
Rtvmology.  531. 
Everett,  E.,  380. 
Evening  classes  in  Badan,  911. 
Everhard,  134. 
Example,  194. 

Exercise,  frequent,  of  each  individual,  Oil. 
Eye,  how  cultivated  by  drawing.  60. 
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Factory  children  in  Baden,  911. 

Family  educatioD,  937,  840. 

Family  life,  997. 

Family  organization  for  lelbrm  schools,  88 

Family  and  femak  edueation,  997. 

Fancy  and  imagination,  134. 

*'      how  trained,  196. 
Fbelings,  culture  of,  198,  649. 
Fellenberg,  Pestalossi  and  VebrM,  81. 

**  and  industrial  training,  196. 

Felton,  C.  C,  memoir  andportrait,  965 

extraots  froos  writings,  967. 
Female  education,  German  views,  SE37. 
"  •*         and  the  family.  930. 

*  *•         course  of.  690. 

**  **         Miss  Lyoa*s  viawa,  070. 

"  **         large  seminaries  for.  675 

Female  teacheis,  Raomer*B  views  of,  830. 
**  **         Mi«  Lyon,  074. 

*'  **         normal  schools  for,  913, 454, 571, 

**  **         Baden  913 

Fenelon,  939,  938,  955,  613,  681,  685. 
Fine  arts,  933. 

First  born  child  apt  to  be  spoiled,  945. 
Fischer.  J.  A.,  119,  190,  191.  135,  190. 
Fitch,  J.,  gift  to  Yale  CoUega,  003 
Follen,  C,  607. 
Forcing  system,  116. 
Furster,  134,  135. 

Foundation  schools  in  England,  395. 
Fowle,  W.  B.,  memoir  and  portrait,  507. 

monitorial  school  pupils,  603. 

improvements  effected  by,  000. 
France,  monitorial  system  in,  464 
Franklin,  B.,  983. 
Frederick  the  Great,  154. 
Free  school  in  England,  397. 
Free  Church  Norrnal  Schools,  SOf . 
French  langnage,  5139. 
French  literature,  973. 
Frisken  J.  Bellas  first  monitor,  47 L 
Frobel,  F.,  11& 


Gallaudet,  T.  H.,  on  normal  schools,  10. 
Games  of  chance,  953. 
Genlis,  Madame  de.  931. 
Geography,  150. 

C^gmphy  in  Borough  Road  School,  491,  440. 
**  national  schools,  587. 

"  specimen  lesson,  538^ 

Geometry  and  drawing.  71. 

order  of  studying,  967. 
German  literature,  979. 
German  views  of  female  adoeatloo.  936. 
Girls,  education  ofjbv  Karl  voo  Ranmer,  990, 0l3k 

course  of  study,  090. 

should  be  educated  at  home,  045. 

in  Boston  S(?bonls,  005. 

high  school  in  Boston,  604. 
Glasgow  normal  school,  5S3. 
Goethe,  63, 161,  J75,  190.  925.  971.  617,  691. 
Goodrich,  C.  A.,  gift  to  Vale  CoIImo,  603. 
Gordon,  J.,  report  on  normal  schools  of  Scotland,  5BI 
Gradation  of  schools  onoeoesaary  with  monitoia,  OOQl 
Grafe,  180. 
Grammar.  141.  144. 
Grammar,  class  teaching,  415. 
Grammar  schools  of  England,  fonda.  385. 

**  **  influence  of,  380. 

Grant,  Miss,  653. 
Greediness,  353. 
Greek  language,  360. 
Greenough,  U..  368. 
Greeting,  by  children,  948. 
Greizler.  F.  G.  1.,  148 
Greverus.  199. 
Gumey,  T..  334. 
Gymnastics  in  Boston,  0(17. 


Hand,  how  trained  by  drawing.  00. 
Harvard  College,  from  1893  to  1800^ 
Harvard  Register.  900, 
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B«ad  ftnd  heart,  ISO. 

Baffol.  171, 1«. 

H«otaelwl,  E.,  <*a  drawinf  ,  59. 

Harder,  m  136,  143,  150, 17S. 

Herbeult,  and  mtMiitorial  tyaUai  in  Fraaee,  464. 

Hennaoux,  193. 

Heydenreieh.  E.  H^  134. 

Hippios,  79. 

BippdL,  ISi. 

Hbtory,  151.  641. 

**       in  seboola  of  Fanaobarf ,  69i 

**        in  icbooto  of  Pastaloui,  8BL 

•*        for|rirls,641. 

**       Borough  Road  tchool,  447. 

**        national  leboob,  447. 

**        tpeeiroen  tenon,  580. 
Holidays  Tor  ehildren.  350. 
HooM  and  Colonial  Infant  Sdmol  BoeieCy,  339. 
Home  life,  and  ediicatioo  of  girk,  930. 
Hooker,  on  law,  95. 
Homer.  987. 385. 
Horaee,  141. 

Hoaaehokl  oecupatioo  to  be  taogbt,  613^  674. 
Hofwyl,  airot  of  Pellenberg  at,  tW. 

**        resutta.  93. 
Hufiiland.  counsels  for  metbods,  MX 
Hombolt,  An  146. 
Horlbut,  Jh  gift  to  Tale  College,  603. 

Lmoranoe  and  ennai,  613. 

Olustratioos— Plans  of  State  Nor.  8ebo<4  of  Conn.,  51. 

Play-ground  of  infant  sdiool,  697. 

Ground  plan  of  infant  scbool,  704. 

Plans  for  monitorial  schools,  705. 

Plans  of  committee  of  eooncil,  710. 

Boston  plans  for  primary  schools,  716. 

New  York  plans  for  primary  sob.,  74& 
Imagination,  defined,  134. 

•*  bow  cultivated,  125. 

Indcpeodance  in  female  character,  673. 
lodoction  method,  403. 
Industrial  instruction  in  Switzerland,  81. 

Baden.  311. 

England.  .135, 540, 553,  566. 
Industry  and  division  of  labor,  9S&, 
Infant  scbool,  339. 

lograbam,  J.,  plans  of  primary  sehool-bons^  716. 
Inqieetion  of  schools  in  Baden,  907. 
Intellectual  training,  aphorisms  on,  ]16w 
Interrogation  method,  401,  407. 

specimen  lesson,  40L 
Intuitive  knowledge,  118.335. 
Inward  sense  to  be  cultivated.  119. 
Ipswich  Arndemy  under  Mias  Lyon,  6S0. 
Iieland,  monitorial  system  in,  463. 

Jaeobi,  134,  135, 173, 190. 

John.  19i,  183. 

Johns,  T.  H..  gift  to  Yale  CoDiM,  091 

Joflrid,  Abbot,  333. 

Judgment,  how  eultivalad,  183. 

Kant«  135, 137.  191, 641. 

Kar.  J.  P.,  340. 

Kelly,  R.,  memoir  and  portrait,  313. 

Keily,  W.,  319. 

Keeoan,  on  monitorial  system,  467. 

Kiogsley,  J.  L^  14. 

Klopstock,  148. 

Knight,  C,  on  political  seienee  in  tcbools,  lOS. 

Krag,  133, 133, 133. 

Labor  and  study,  83. 

LacUntius,  168. 

Lalor,  J.,  author  of  prise  assar,  * 

Lancaster.  J.,  memoir,  330,  335. 

Lancasterian  system,  477. 

Langdon,  8.,  gift  to  Yale  Collage,  694. 

Language,  119,  190. 141, 317. 

'*  living.  144. 

**         dead,  144. 
Latiner,  sermon  of  the  plou^  994. 


Latin  language,  539. 

Lalhrop,  D.,  legacy  to  Tak  CoOign,  60S. 

Law,  universal,  95. 

Laws  of  nature,  145. 

Learn  by  teaching,  963. 

Learned  men  and  artisana,  918L 

Lectures  on  edneation,  573. 

LeibniU,  133,  134, 168. 

Lever,  T.,  sermon  by,  in  1550,  995. 

Lewis,  A.,  legacy  to  Yale  College,  694. 

Lewis,  C.  A  and  G.  R.,  gift  to  Yale  OoDiga^  60S. 

Lieber,  P.,  607. 

Linsley,  N..  gift  to  Yale  ColtaM.  603. 

Little  children  Uught  witk  oldnr,  608. 

Livy,  151. 

Locke,  161. 

Lorn  be,  E.,  336. 

Longfninc,  333. 

Love  of  brothers  and  sister*,  945. 

Lucian,  151. 

Luther.  134, 137, 141, 147, 159, 16S,  183,  188;  190, 191 

197,987. 
Lyceum  lectures,  617. 
Lyman.  T.,  memoir  and  portrait,  5w 

benefiietions,  13. 
Lyon,  Mary,  menmir  and  portrait,  649. 

Slan  of  seminary,  664. 
fount  Holvoke  Seminary,  667. 
educational  views,  670. 
resuita  of  labor,  609. 

Maey,  W.  A  ,  legacy  to  Yale  CoUaM,  694. 

Madras  Cullege  st  St.  Andrews,  491. 

Madras  Orphan  Asylum,  399,  469. 

Madras  system  of  instructicm,  495w 

Malabar  school,  and  monitors,  47iDt. 

Mai  nion  ides.  133. 

Malthus,  on  education  hi  England  prior  to  1800,387. 

Mangelsdorf.  139. 

Manners,  354,  675. 

Manual  labor  fur  girls,  643. 

Manufacturing  districts,  811. 

Maps,60U. 

Marriage,  336. 

Marsh,  H.,  on  national  •oeieCy,481. 

Mathematics,  157.  381. 

Mechanic's  institutions,  119,  338. 

MeJancthon.  146,  153. 

Memoir  of  William  Allen,  365. 

Andrew  Bell,  467. 

William  Corston,  363. 

William  Ellis,  106. 

Cornelius  Conway  Feltoo,969. 

Joseph  Fox,  363. 

William  B.  Fowle.  .W7. 

Joseph  Lancaster,  355. 

Theodore  Lyman,  5. 
Mental  arithmetic,  413. 
Methods  of  instruetion,  391. 
Milton,  95. 
Modesty^  354. 
Monitorial  system  in  India,  461. 

prior  to  Bell  and  Lancaster,  461. 

England,  356,  474.  '    ' 

France,  464. 

Denmark,  466.' 

Ireland.  463,  484. 

United  States,  361, 500. 

application  to  higher  ednoatton,  486. 

views  respecting  by  De  Wit  Clinton,  ML 
W.  B.  Fowle,  60& 
G.  Spursheim,  611. 
Keenan,  463. 
Whitebread,  518 
R.  Southey,  474. 
Willm.  466. 
Baron  de  Gerando,  465. 
Monasteries,  suppression  of,  385. 
Monitors  in  Borough  Road  School,  987 

national  schools,  503. 
Montaigne,  158, 171. 
Moral  education.  1601 
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Moimlfl  and  drawinf,  61. 

Moral  lenae,  early  developed,  131. 

MofM,  8.  E.,  gift  to  Yale  College,  fl03. 

More,  Sir  T.,  3i7. 

MoMheroih,  190,  196. 

Mother  topciie.  144,  211,  333. 

Motbere  and  education  of  girh,  339,  940. 

Mount  Holjroke  Female  Seminary^^^OB. 

Munion,  J.,  cifl  to  Yale  College,  693. 

legacy  to,  694. 
Muiic,  162,  539. 

forjirla,  230. 

in  Boston  icbooli,  606. 
Mutual  iDatructioD.    See  Monitorial,  Ace. 

National  society  in  England,  480,  499. 
Natural  history.  425,  564. 
Natural  sciences,  145,  148. 

for  girls,  640. 
Natural  philosophy,  447. 
Nature,  and  human  deTelopment,  116,  117. 
Necker.  Madame,  229,  230,  620. 
Needle-work,  432.  608. 
New  Britain  educational  society,  36,  57,  60. 
New  York  Public  School  Society.  748. 

plans  fur  primary  school -houses,  450. 
Niemeyer,  on  education  of  the  aenses,  118. 

power  of  attention,  121. 

understanding,  123. 

imagination,  125. 

memory,  127. 

moral  feelings,  130. 

religious  feelings,  13S. 

reason,  ]:i5. 

will,  137. 

language,  144. 

qaturarscienoes,  149. 

geography.  150. 

History,  156. 

mathematics,  157. 

philosophy,  157. 

reading,  160. 

poetry,  161. 

music,  164. 

religion,  173, 177, 183. 

example,  197,  108,  200. 
Normal  schools  in  Connecticut,  15. 

England,  349,  435,  531,  553. 

Scutland,  583. 
Notes  of  leswins  on  objects,  575. 
Nursery  maids,  257. 

Obedience,  250. 

Oberlin.  J.  F..  332. 

Objective  teaching,  86.  91,  116,  405. 

Objects,  lessons  on,  572. 

Observation,  hnw  cultivated,  1J7, 118,  198. 

Olmsted,  D.,  plan  of  academy  for  schoolmaiten,  15. 

Organization  of  British  schools,  38L 

national  schools.  208,  501. 

Bell's  schools,  495 
Operatives  and  science,  225. 
Otts,  on  drawing,  65. 

Painting  and  drawing  for  girls,  637. 

Parents,  duties  of,  in  Baden,  202. 

Parental  authority,  392. 

Parish  duty  in  Bnden,  203. 

Paston  letters,  324. 

Paulet,  and  monitorial  sv«tem  Id  Prance,  403,  404. 

Pauperism  in  England,  i»47. 

Peckham  Birbeck  schools,  107. 

Pecuniarv  condition  of  teachers  in  Baden,  813. 

Penmanship.     See  Writing. 

Pensions  fur  retiring  teachen,  213. 

Perceptive  faculties.  117. 119,  121. 

Perkins,  E..  gift  tu  Yale  College,  693. 

Perkins,  A.  £.,  Jegacy  to  Yale  CoU^,  OM. 

Perspective  drawing,  67. 

Pestalozzi  and  industrial  training.  8L 

object i%'e  teaching.  91. 

cited,  150, 175, 182,  328. 


Petrarch,  134. 

Philbrick,  J.  D.,  phos  for  primary  aebool-boaMi,  710 

PhikMOf^y  aud  religion,  146. 

Physical  culturejOOO,  673. 

Piano  playing,  nO,  <QS. 

Pietro  della  Naile,  403. 

Play-ground,  605. 

Plato,  141, 157, 168, 167, 170, 194. 

Plays,  358. 

Pliny,  151. 

PluUreb,  118, 187. 133,  159, 188,  IM.  198 

Pocket  money,  614. 

Poetry  in  education,  134, 161. 

Political  eoonononr  in  achoola,  104, 106. 

Poor  children,  5^ 

Portrait  of  Theodore  Lyman,  1. 

"  C.  C.  Fehon,  36S. 

**  R.  Kelly.  31L 

"  W.  B.  Fowie,  507. 

**  Mary  Lyoo,  049. 

Popkin,  Prof.,  380. 
Pounds,  J.,  333. 

Primary  school  system  in  Baden,  90S. 
Primary  school  buildinp,  605. 
•     plans  for,  in  England,  695. 

•*  ••  Boeton,  716. 

Privy  council,  committee  on  education,  338. 

plans  of  school-hooaet,  707. 
Prize  essay,  on  educating  teachers,  333. 
Prixe  scheme,  for  advancing  knowledge  of  eoi 

things,  93. 

Profession  of  teaching  to  be  recognised  by  law,  907. 
Punishments  in  school  309,  500. 
Pupil  teachers,  385,  504. 
Pythagoras,  133, 163, 160. 

Queen's  tcholan,  in  training  tehooli,  354. 
Questions  for  testing  a  school,  451.  * 

Questions  on  cpmmon  things,  97. 
Quintilian,  137, 138, 151, 188, 195. 

Ra|!ged  schools,  333. 
Raikes,  T.,  and  Sundar  Khools,  333. 
Raumer,  Karl  von,  179,  816. 
Reading  classes  in  large  •chools,  384. 

national  schools,  517. 

Madras  schools.  496. 

how  taught  to  girls,  094. 
Real  studies,  331. 
Reason,  132,  133, 135. 
Reformatory  school  at  Weitboroagh,  11. 

in  England,  333,  334. 
Registration,  496. 
Religion  and  character,  130. 
Religion  and  knowledge,  96,  146. 
Religious  and  moral  instruction,  166,  941,  67L 

Baden  schooto,  210. 

British  schools,  427.  378. 

national  schools,  513, 514. 
Repetition,  498,  611. 
Reporting  sjrttem  by  pupili,  656. 
Rewards  and  prizes,  509. 
Ricbter.  J.  P.,  119,  127,  132,  154, 157,  104,  177, 

229,  343,  513. 
Rich  and  poor  at  Hofw^l,  89. 
Richard's  manual  of  school  method  501. 
Robbden.  148. 
Russell.  W.,  14,  397. 

author  of  memorials,  897. 

Saadi,  166. 

Sailer,  125. 

Salaries  of  teachers  in  Baden,  313. 

Salter,  R.,  legacy  to  Yale  Collie,  683. 

Sampson,  Abbot,  323. 

Sand,  writing  in,  470. 

Saturdav  half  holiday,  601. 

Science  and  art,  316,  890. 

Schiller,  F..  133,  138, 136, 153, 163. 

Sehloeser,  138. 

Schmid,  method  of  drawing,  08. 

School  age  in  Baden.  808. 
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Sehool  ftrehttoetare,  51,  3R].  501, 531,  505 

pluM  for  primary  lebool-lioona,  5ltt. 

plans  by  \ViU«npin,  090. 
Chambers,  70!iL 
Dick,  714. 
**  committM  of  eoaoefl,  7^ . « 

**  Injrraham,  718. 

^  Philbrick,  740. 

•Mia  and  desks,  755. 

▼entilatioo,  791. 

plans  fur  normal  school,  51. 
School  authorities  in  Baden,  301 
Sehool  diaries,  313. 
Sdioolmaster  abroad,  whan  used,  358. 
Sehrock,  ISO. 
Sehwabe,  193. 
Sebwarx,  104. 
Sciantifie  exchanfes.  749. 
Scotland,  normal  •ohools  in,  563 
Seriptoral  instruction,  4527. 
Saewodary  punishments,  510. 
Sects,  900,  SI  1. 

Be^aons  and  drafts  in  a  larft  school,  283. 
Saif-adocatad  men,  S85. 
Seneca,  133, 145.  151,  156, 150, 180,  104, 190. 
Senees  to  be  trained,  110,  118,  135 
Serrile  art,  S23. 
Sasiiooal  school,  563. 
SatoQ,  S.  8.,  748. 
8bvtof,044. 
Seymoor.  D^  391. 
Sexes,  relations  of,  SSO 

co-education,  955. 
Shadinf  in  drawinf.  07. 
Sherman,  R.  M.,  ^fBcy  to  Yale  Collefe,  001 
Shields,  and  the  Peckham  schiiob,  108. 
Short,  on  lehool  punishments,  510. 
Shuttleworth,  Sir  J.  K.,  340. 
Sin^nf,  for  girls,  030. 

Sifoomey,  ll  H.,  on  perception  of  the  beaatiful,  731. 
SiUiman,  B.,  f ift  to  Yale  Collefe,  003 
SimoHaneoos  method,  403. 
Slate  writinf  spellinf  lessons,  485. 
Smith.  A.,  333.  337. 
Smith,  E.  6.,  gift  to  Yale  College,  093. 
Social  coltore  off  irb,  073. 
Socrates,  100, 187. 

Southey,  R.,  on  monitorial  system  489L 
Speeifieation  for  a  primary  tcbool-house,  73S. 
Spelling.  530. 

cteas  teachinf ,  400. 

by  writinf .  400.  581. 
Spoceo  lanfuafe,  141.  391. 
Sprafua.  W.  B.,  on  Yale  College,  081. 
Spofiheim.  G..  on  mutual  instruction,  01 1. 
8L  Mark's  Traininf  College,  531. 
Stale  Teacberi*  Association,  307. 
Stoy,  181,  103. 
Oliype,  335. 
Sturm,  100. 

Style,  in  manner  and  eomposition,  934 
Sobjeets  of  instruction,  141. 
SolliTan's  prise  scheme,  03,  07. 
Sunday  sebools,  338. 
Sunday  classes  in  Baden,  911. 
Supervision  of  tchools  in  Baden,  91 L 
SunaoQS,  Royal  College  of.  303. 
SyUabns  of  leotujue  on  teachinf,  573. 

Tanmadge.  B.,  gift  to  Yale  College,  004. 
Taste,  cuhoru  of,  138. 
Tehamer,  f  3. 

Teaehera.  987, 458,  511,  544. 508 
ia  Baden,  919. 

S7.919L 


reaching  theory  and  practice,  448,  497. 

legal  ecogiiition  of,  as  a  profeiaino,  907. 
Tischer,  1  0.  171. 173, 170. 
Tegner,  144,  179. 
Temple,  P.,  05. 
Thanlring  for  favon,  948. 
Theatei,  130. 
rhibaut,  ou  music,  035. 
Thimaon.  153. 

Things,  know  ««ge  of,  93.  110. 
Thinking  and  language.  142 
Thursday  lecture,  001. 
Tieck,  831. 
Timidity,  347. 
Time  table.  505. 
Titteman,  E.  W.,  155. 
Tnwn,  J.,  legacy  to  Yale  College.  004. 
Townaend,  J.,  gift  to  Yale  CoUi^,  004. 
Toys,  353. 

Training  college,  531.  553,  571,  563. 
Trumbull,  J.,  gift  to  Yale  College,  OOX 
Truthfulneas,  849. 
Translation,  038. 
Tuition  fee  in  Baden,  904. 


1  to  be  filled,  117. 


Understanding,  the,  not  a 

defined.  131. 

how  cultivated,  193. 
Uaeful  knowledge  aociety,  339. 

Van  RehMcIaer,  8.,  gift  to  Yale  Collega,  001. 

Vehrii,  80. 

Ventilation.  183. 

Virtue.  139. 

Vocal  music^  430. 

Visitation  of  schools,  805. 

Voice,  culture  of,  441,  031. 

Wadswnrth.  D.,  gift  to  Yale  College,  004. 
War,  978. 
Wagner,  137. 

Watson,  W.,  and  industrial  achool,  333L 
Walker,  and  ragged  schools,  333. 
Wednesday  half  holldanr.  OUl. 
West  borough  Reform  Elcbool,  14. 
Wehrli.    5f«  Vehrii. 
Whate  T,  on  political  economy,  104^ 
Wbi'ebead,  on  national  education, 
Wh  -tiermg,  058. 
Wiiderspin.  09a 
Will,  the,  138,  197. 
William  of  Wykeham,  393. 
Williams,  T.  8.,  gift  to  Yale  CoUaga,  60S. 
Winterfield.  on  music,  037. 
Wirth,  on  drawing,  08. 
Wolcott,  O.,  gift  to  Yale  College,  OOX 
Women  for  teachers,  301. 
Words  and  speech,  141,  445. 
Wordsworth,  W.,  00. 

Worcester  County  Teachers,  memorial  oC,  907. 
Writing,  191, 384,  410. 
ahouid  precede  spelling,  096. 
**      reading.  087. 

Yale,  E.,  fift  to  Yale  Colleee,  093. 
Yale  Coil^,  influence  of,  080. 

benefactors  of,  003. 
Younf  children  taufht  with  older,  009. 

Zaleucus,  167. 

Zehlicke,  on  drawinf,  68. 

Zeller,85. 

Zennphoo,  104. 

Zerrenner,  on  drawinf,  68. 
I  Zoroaster,  107. 
•  Zschokke,  148, 16Q,  160, 173, 174, 177, 170;  190 
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Abacvb,  of  Um  AnoMoti,  SSw 

ABC  books.  German,  418. 

Abstract  Terms,  how  tauf  bt  to  Chiklreo,  337. 

Aeaderaies  in  New  Eoflsodf  337. 

in  Prance,  370. 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  leriied,  373. 
Addison,  J.,  the  Educator  and  Sculptor,  16. 
Addresses  on  Education  and  Schools,  384. 
Adelnnf ,  J.  C,  Memoir,  451. 

German  Grammars,  451. 
As*,  approzimaie,  for  order  of  Studies,  353. 

in  clasiification  of  SchooU,  566. 
Afrienltural  Class- Books,  145. 

Schools  in  Ireland,  144. 
Enfland,  li)l. 
•«  Baden.  909. 

**  Switzerlsnd,  311. 

Air,  importance  of,  to  Children,  465. 
Albertns.  Lm,  German  Grammar,  406. 
Aliion,  on  Taste,  cited,  S3, 333. 
Allen,  P.  A.,  Priroarj  Geography,  310. 
Alluremenu  to  Studr,  71. 
Alphabet,  how  Uugbt  at  Rome,  US. 
Alt-DObem,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Ambition,  116. 
Aneriean  Journal  of  Education,  3,  10. 

Original  idea  of.  3. 

Mew  Series,  3, 10. 

CootenU  of  No.  XXVI..  5. 

No.  XXVU.,  3aL 

Specimen  Number,  10. 

&ebanges,  10. 

Mailing.  10. 

Boond  Volumes,  10. 
Aanements,  6:i,  119. 

Anaclet,  Superior  of  Chnitisn  Brothers,  375. 
Anarchy,  represaed  only  by  God  and  calamity,  371. 
Anger,  Greek  teaching  on,  107. 
Angerberg,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Aphorisms,  Educational.  11,  109,  333. 
Apparatus,  Educational,  34,  335. 

Num^cal,  34. 

Pvactional,  35. 

Architectural,  38. 

For  illustrating  lise,  weight,  and  length,  34. 

Geographical.  35. 

Chronological  and  Hittorical,  41. 

Mineralogical,  46. 

Geological,  46. 

Botanical,  47. 

Zottkigical,  47. 

Alphabetical,  113. 

Of  Swiss  Polytechnic  School,  316. 

Children  should  make,  335. 
ApptOes,  104. 
Apperley,  on  Warmth,  4^. 
Applause  in  School,  189. 
Arehidamus,  99.  • 

Aiehiteetaral  game,  38. 
Arehitaetnre,  School  of,  at  Baden,  300. 

Zurich,  311. 
Arehytas,  on  Angnr,  107. 
Arithmetje,  34. 

Mintal,3S. 

In  Seboob  of  Baden,  941. 
Anold,  IL,  Uibnta  to  Guixot,  961. 


Arnold,  on  Progress  of  Popolar  Edoc  in  France,  9BL 
Art,  of  Education,  138. 

And  Literature,  383. 

Power  of  emoying  works  of,  333. 
Articulation,  SB. 
Ascham,  R.,  definition  of  education,  IS. 

The  Schoolmaster,  57. 

I.  The  Bringing  up  of  Youth,  57. 
General  Manner  and  Temper  required,  57. 
The  aim  of  all  Good  Culture,  57. 
Quick  Wits,  and  Slow,  compared,  58. 
Deleterious  eflect  of  excessire  attention  to  Mode,  5flL 
Special  Marks  of  Promise  in  a  Child,  61. 

1.  Sound  and  comely  Physique,  6L 
3.  Good  Memory,  61. 

3.  Lore  of  Learning,  61. 

4.  Eagerness  to  Labor,  63. 

5.  Readiness  to  receive  from  another,  68. 

6.  Boldness  to  ask  for  Knowledge,  63. 

7.  Love  of  Praise  for  well-doing,  63. 
Motives  to  Studv — Pleasure,  and  not  Pain,  68. 
Interview  with  Lady  Jane  Grey.  63. 
Discipline  to  be  enforced  kindly  but  firmly,  64. 
Dan^rs  from  excessive  License  to  Young  Men,  65. 
Bad  Example  of  the  Nobility,  65. 

Good  Educ.  of  Y<»uth  illust.  in  Hist,  of  Athens,  66. 
Learning  by  Book  and  at  School,  corop.  with  Lira,  67 
Exercise  and  Pastimes  to  be  allowed,  68. 
Influence  of  Good  Example,  69. 
Travel  except  under  guardianship  discouraged,  70. 

II.  The  Read^  Way  to  the  Latin  Tongue,  70. 
Learning  Ijatin  by  Rules  of  Gram,  discarded,  70 
Oral  and  ELxptanatory  Method  preferred,  70. 
Trans,  from  Latin  into  Eng.  and  Em.  into  Latin,  71. 
Pupils,  Aided.  Eneouraged,  not  left  in  doubt,  tte.,  7L 
Trying  to  speak  Latin  a  questionable  exercise,  7S. 
Discrimination  of  Parts  of  S|ieech,  itc,  73. 
Diligent  and  Speedy  Reading  of  the  best  Authors.  73 
Different  wsys  for  the  Learning  of  Tongues,  74. 

1.  Translations,  74. 
3.  Paraphrase,  74. 

3.  Metaphrasis,  75. 

4.  Epitome,  76. 

5.  Imitation,  76. 

Astor,  J.  J.,  Rescue  House  at  Walldorf,  Baden,  S9S. 
Austin,  S.,  attainable  ends  of  Edooation,  SO. 
Authority  of  parents,  477. 
Aventinus,  Memoir,  103. 
Grammar  in  1513.  163. 
Awe,  or  reverence  of  Parents,  478. 

Bacon,  Lord,  on  Custom  and  Education,  13. 

Cited,  199. 
Baden,  Grand  Duchy  of,  333. 
System  of  Public  Instruction,  S33 
Classical  Schools,  333. 

Plan  of  Study,  337. 
Real  Schools,  9i47. 

Plan  of  Study,  948. 
Burgher  Schools,  348. 

Plan  of  Study,  948. 
Higher  Institutions  for  Girls,  350 
Orphan  Asylums,  SBSl. 
Rescue  lastitutions,  SSI. 
Institutions  for  Deaf  Mutes  and  the  Bihid,  S98L 
State  Appropriations  to  Lyooa,  836. 
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Biden,  Reli|;ioDB  InttnictioD,  5S37. 

StadiM,  21)8/248. 

Teacher*  and  Tpacbinf,  944. 

Clanificalion  of  Pupili,  344. 
Bag  ExerciM*  in  Gymoastica,  540. 

IlluBtration  of,  54L 
Ball-Frame.  34. 

Bangor.  Military  Drill  in  Public  Schools,  5SS. 
Barnard,  D.  1).,  The  State  and  Education,  333. 
Barnard,  H.,  Report  on  SchooU  of  R.  I.,  99BS. 

Addrewea,  &c.,  in  R.  I..  384. 

Plant  of  Normal  School,  384. 

Gradation  of  SchooU,  563. 

Plan  of  SchooMioutet,  573. 
Barrow,  Isaac,  13. 

Bates,  S.  P.,  Method  of  Teachers'  Institute*,  390. 
Bayle,  on  the  Earlv  Schools  of  Irelaad,  133. 
Beating  Children,  ^7,  479. 

Ascham.  57. 

Locke,  479,  483. 

Spencer,  509. 
Beattie.  Dr ,  cited,  349. 
Bed,  for  children,  470. 
Benefactions,  Educational,  56. 
Bent  of  a  Child's  Genius,  345. 
Berlin,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Bishop,  N.,  Report  on  Scbool-houaes  of  R.  L,  583. 
Black  Globe,  37. 

Board,  40,  335. 
used  at  Leipzig  in  1687,  443. 

Lead  Pencil^  Lesson  on,  353. 
Blind,  Institution  for,  in  Badeo,  35S. 

Massachusetts,  391. 
Blocks,  for  Architectural  Game*,  88. 
Blood,  good  and  enough  of,  494. 
Boarding  round,  in  Germany,  167. 
Bttdiker,  I.,  German  Grammar,  437. 
Bolingbroke,  Lord,  on  Genius  and  Kuowledge,  18. 
Borrisdole,  forty  Colleges  of,  133. 
Bosweirs  Life  of  Johnson,  15. 
Botany,  46. 

Braio,  Undue  Exercise  of,  494. 
Braunsberg,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Breslau,  Normal  School  at,  lUO. 
Brethren  of  St.  Joseph,  369. 
Bringing  up  of  Youth,  Ascham,  57. 

Of  Service  to  the  State,  57. 
Bristol,  R.  L,  Stata  Normal  School  at,  88SL 
Bromberg,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Bruhl,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Bryce,  R.  J.,  Plan  of  National  Eduo.  for  Ireland,  139. 

On  Education  of  Teachers,  139. 
Budieus,  on  Speaking  Latin,  73. 
Buntalau,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Biiren,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Burke,  E.,  what  educates  the  World,  17. 
Butler,  Bishop,  16. 

CabineU  of  Natural  History,  Visili  to,  336. 
Candee  Ac.  Co..  Black  Globe,  37. 
Caricatures,  National,  to  be  avoided,  335. 
Cartsruhe,  Polytechnic  School  at,  8^. 

General  Schixil  Course,  309. 

Special  Courses,  309. 

Engineering  Course,  309. 

Architectural  Course,  309. 

Higher  School  fur  Proc.  Cbera.,  Machinists,  lfce.,810 

Forestry  School,  310. 

Commercial  School — Commerce,  Postal  Service,  810 
Carter,  J.  S.,  Essay  of,  cited,  139. 
Castiglione's  II.  Cortigianto,  68. 
Catechising,  in  Baden  SchooU,  338. 
Catholic  Parents,  forbidden  to  set  up  Schooh.  134. 
Caumont,  M.  de,  and  Provincial  Institutes,  377. 
Cavignac,  371. 

Center  Mill,  R.  I..  Plan  of  School-house,  573. 
Certificate  of  Capacity  to  Teach,  166. 
Chad  wick,  E.,  on  Military  Drill,  517. 
Chambers'  Encyclopedia,  319. 
Cbamloe,  Sir  Roger,  on  Early  Training,  68. 
Change  of  Teachers,  too  frequent,  565. 


Change  of  School-books,  565. 

Charities,  public,  Dr.  Howe  on,  300. 

Charter  SchooU  of  lieiand,  134. 

Cheke,  Sir  John.  09. 

Chepachet,  R.  I.,  Plan  of  School-home,  S75. 

Chemistry,  50. 

School  of,  at  Carlsmhe,  810. 

Industrial  School  of,  at  Zurich,  813. 
Chiding,  483. 
Child,  M.  L.,  cited^  345. 
Children,  hopeful  signs  in,  50,  61. 

Management  of,  ^6. 

Should  not  be  overtasked,  105. 

Can  be  taught  early,  113. 

Dispositions  to  be  studied,  118. 
Christian  Charity  and  Faiib  in  Edneation,  874. 
Christianity,  Influence  on  German  Language,  U0> 
Chronolcf  V,  41. 

Tables  for,  43. 
Chrysippus,  on  early  Culture  of  Children,  118. 
Chrysostom,  how  trained  to  Speak,  74. 
Church  Education  Society  in  Ireland,  153L      |  . 

and  State  in  Education,  308, 869. 

Claims  of,  358. 
Cicero,  on  Quick  Wits,  59. 
Cities,  Attractions  of  Intellect  to,  366. 
Civil  Engineering,  School  of,  at  CarUmlM^  80O. 

Zurich,  311. 
Claius,  J.,  Memoir,  418. 

German  Grammar  in  1578,  413. 
Classical  SchooU  in  Baden,  833. 

Table  of  Studies,  337. 

Entrance  Studies,  336. 
Classification,  and  ObeerYatioo,  80. 

Advantages  of,  30. 

Of  SchooU,  563. 
Principles  of.  566. 
Clulow.  W.  B.,  on  Physical  Constitotioo.  16. 
Clothing  for  Children,  regulated  by  Coouort,  4S8L 

Locke,  466. 

Spencer,  4^. 
Coins,  Numbers  illustrated  by,  84.  • 

Colburn,  D.  P.,  388. 

Memoir,  388. 

Portrait,  388. 

Extempore  Speaking,  890. 

First  Experience  in  Teaching,  808. 

Experience  in  Teachers*  Institutes,  804. 
Educational  JournaU,  805. 
Normal  SchooU,  305. 
General  Studies,  398. 
Government,  390. 

List  of  Arithmetical  Books  by,  30L 

Catastrophe  af  his  Death,  303. 

Character,  303. 
Cold,  AntuffunUt  to  Growth,  488. 
College  of  Husbandry,  PUin  of,  in  1651,  lOL 

Arguments  fur,  181. 
CollegM,  Objections  to,  830. 

Unfavorable  to  Physical  Development,  889 

Not  practical,  339. 

Aristocratic,  330. 

Manners,  331. 
Color.  33.  34. 

Tabular  illustrations  of,  83. 
Combe,  A.,  cited.  486. 
Commands,  should  be  sparing,  500 

Decisive  and  consistent,  3M. 
Command  of  Words,  343. 
Commercial  School  at  Carlsmhe,  810. 
Commissioners  on  National  Education  in  IrdaDd,  13S; 

in  1800,  135. 

in  1834,  135. 

in  1831.  136. 
Resulta  of  Labors,  137. 
Common  SchooU,  and  the  Art  of  Frintinf,  418. 
Common  Sense,  116. 
Communion,  Rite  of,  in  Schools,  838. 
Competition,  in  Phjrsical  Exercises,  400. 
Composition,  Exercises  in  wiitinf,  3401 

Epistolary,  341. 
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OotnpotitioQ,  Qnintiltaa  on,  193. 

Cocnpte,  C,  364. 

Compulfory  Education,  Ri^ht  and  Policy  of,  968. 

€3oodorcet.  Report  and  Plan  of  Public  Instruction,  958 

Conduct,  and  Hnppineai,  81. 

CoofinvnoM  of  Teacben,  in  Pruuia,  100,  179. 

in  Baden,  234. 
Conffv^tioo  for  Adr.  of  Christ.  Knowledge,  360,  975. 
Conoectiirut,  First  Srhool  Law  of.  399. 

Plans  of  School -houses  in,  539. 

Public  or  Common  Schools,  305. 

I.  Authority  and  Duty  to  Ekluc&te  Children  and  Es- 
tablish Schools,  3U6. 

io  State,  306. 

Parents,  Guardians  and  Employers,  306. 

Towns.  306. 

8ebool  District.  306. 

9.  Officer*  rharged  with  Administration,  307. 

Number  and  Desif  nation,  307. 

Duties.  308. 

Compensation,  309. 

3.  Funds  and  Taxation  for  the  Support  nfSch 'a.,  309. 
State  School  Fund,  309. 

Town  Deposit  Fund,  309. 

Local  Endowments  and  Funds,  310. 

State  Taxation,  310. 

Town.  3J0.  • 

District,  310. 

4.  Internal  Economy  of  the  Common  Schooh,  310. 
Books,  3IU. 

Eiaminntion  and  Authorization  of  Teachers,  310. 

School- houses.  310. 

Gradation  of  Schools,  311. 

Attendance.  311. 

Sessions,  311. 

Course  of  Instruction,  311. 

5.  Institutions  in  Aid  of  Common  Schools,  319. 
State  Normal  School,  319. 

Teachers*  institutes,  319. 
Stata  Teachers*  Association,  319. 
Common  School  Journal,  319. 
School  Libraries  and  Apparatus,  319. 
CooTersations  on  Objects,  330,  91. 
Eiercises  in  Perception.  91. 

Names  of  Objects— Parts,  Matter  end  Color,  91 

Number;  Ball- Frame,  94. 

Fractional  Numbers  and  .\pparatus,  95. 

Forms  ;  Geometrical  Solids ;  ArchitM.  Gamea,  97. 
Eiercises  in  Observation.  98. 

Properties.  Comp.  and  Classifications  of  Obj*cta,  98. 

Incidental  Investigations  of  Objects,  30. 

Gradation  of  Lessons,  39. 
Exercises  in  Reflection,  33. 

Size,  Weight,  Durability  of  Things.  33. 

Phvsical  Geography — Geographical  Box,  35. 

Political  Geofrraphy,  38. 

History  and  Chronology,  41. 

Excursions  in  the  Country,  43. 

Nat.  Hist.,  Mineral.,  Geology,  Botany,  ZoSIogy.  45. 

Nat.  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Physioiorr,  Alc,  49. 
Mode  of  Imparting  Scientific  Inform.  toChild*o,  359 
Taste,  Order,  and  Piety,  354. 
Apparatus.  Specimens,  MudeU,  EngniTingi,  &e.,356. 
Technical  Terms,  359. 

Recapitulations,  Narrations,  Letter-writing,  361. 
Directions  for  Improv.  the  Inventive  Faculties,  363. 
Results  of  a  Conversational  Course,  368. 
Table  of  Properties  pereeivmble  by  the  Sensea,  379. 
Sight—Feeling.  379. 
Hearing — Taste,  373. 
Smelling,  373. 
Several  Sensea,  374. 

Course  of  Elementary  Training  in,  91,  330 
Advantages  of,  346. 
Specimen  Leason,  353. 
Corporal  Punishment,  57,  119,  479,  480,  509. 
Aieham,  57. 
Lueke,  479. 
Spencer.  480,  509. 
Quintilian.  119. 
Ctislin,  Normal  School  at,  190. 


Cousin,  v.,  and  Primary  Edoeation,  966 

Secondary  Ednoation,  366. 

Superior  Education,  368. 

Academy  of  Moral  Science,  374. 
Coventry,  R.  I.,  Plan  of  Schoot-hooae,  574. 
Cox.  W..  Circle  of  Human  Knowledge,  19. 
Crates,  Saying  of.  109. 
Craving,  to  be  Regulated.  476. 
Crime,  as  affected  by  Education,  77. 

Causes  of,  77. 

How  prevented,  80. 
Cross-Exnminations,  343. 
Culture,  True  Notion  of,  158. 
Curiosity,  and  Knowledge,  14. 
Custom,  Force  of,  19,  14.  100. 

niiistrated  by  Lycurgns,  100. 
Cuvier,  on  Study  of  Chemistry,  51. 

Labors  in  behiilf  of  Historical  Studies,  383. 
''  Public  Schools,  964. 

Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy,  cited,  488. 

Dniinnu.  M..  Report  on  Pub.  Instruction,  958, 965, 374. 
Deaf- .Mutes,  Institution  for,  in  Bad«n,  958. 
Dptinitions,  114. 

How  taught.  338. 
Dejection  of  Children,  479. 
Deinocritus.  Words  the  Shadows  of  Actions,  106. 

Demosthenes,  104.  

Destrnrtes.  on  the  Discipline  of  Labor,  339. 

Desks  in  Schools,  as  they  are,  and  should  be,  337. 

Development  and  Growth,  distinct,  493. 

Diaries,  kept  bv  Children,  341. 

Didiietics,  Professorship  of,  985. 

Diei^enbrock,  Cardinal  de,  on  Popular  Education, 

Diet  of  Children  468,  486. 

Differenreti,  in  Things,  to  be  noticed,  90. 

Between  Nature  and  Art,  31. 
Diogenes,  Saying  of,  99. 
Discipline,  Nature's  Law  of,  498. 

Locke  oil.  468.  474. 
Division  of  Labor  in  Schools,  567. 
Doll's  School-books,  938 
Donatiis.  cited.  7.5. 

Latin  Grammar,  161. 
Draiier.  L..  cited,  399. 
Drawing,  Lirtenr,  40. 

Drnwing  out  of  the  Pacultiea,  in  Education,  11,  16 
Dress  for  Gymnastics,  539. 
Drink.  470. 

Drunkenness,  licsson  on,  84. 
Dull  Wita,  and  Education,  59,  99. 

Early  stimulation  of  Facoltiea,  40S. 
Fating.  475,  485. 

Economy,  and  Forethought,  Lesson  on,  83. 
EUluration,  involves  all  Subjects,  490. 

Defined  by  English  Authorities,  11. 

Academic,  937. 

Compulsory,  966. 

Collegiate,  999. 

Conditions,  99. 

Duty  of  the  State,  957,  333. 

Equality.  958. 

Female,'  997. 

Free,  or  gratuitous,  967. 

Higher,  997,  999,  570. 

Medical,  998. 

Moral.  473,  496. 

Phvsical,  4611.  463, 485,513,  531. 

Religion,  997. 

Science,  957. 

Theological,  938. 
Eisleben,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Elementary  Instruction,  Conversational  Course,  91. 

Free  from  Governmental  Restraint,  967. 

Capable  of  Expansion,  9fN9. 

Progress  of,  in  France,  976. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  Examnle  of  Study,  09. 
Eloquence,  how  fostered  oy  Public  School*,  117. 
Emerson,  G.  B.,  first  to  iotrod.  written  Exarain*!., 
Emulation,  Unintilian  on,  117* 
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Encouragement  to  Childran,  57. 

Endowment  of  «  School,  not  to  diminish  Tix,  167. 

Eiif  ineering  School  at  Carlaruhe,  909. 

Knfineering  School  at  Zurich,  311. 

English  Education,  Faults  in,  04. 

En^vings  and  Pictures,  for  Children,  336w 

Epitome,  or  Common  Places,  lH. 

Equality  among  Citizens,  a  Prim*j  Object  of  Edue.  S58. 

Erabisthenes,  112. 

Erfurt,  Normal  School  at,  190. 

Ergastula  Litemria,  of  W.  P.,  30O. 

Esteem  uf  others,  as  a  Motive,  483.  ' 

Euripides,  103. 

Evening  Schools,  in  Ireland,  143. 

in  Cities  and  Villa^  571. 
Examinations,  by  written  Questions  and  ADSwen,300. 

of  Candidates  to  Teach,  160. 

of  Pupils,  in  Baden,  345. 
Example,  Parental,  109,  114,  474. 
Excursions,  in  the  Countrv,  43,  318. 

to  Manufocturies.  43,  318. 
Exercise,  Physical,  463, 490,  513,  531. 

Natural  and  Pleasurable,  490. 

Systematized  and  Enforced,  514,  534. 

Military,  514. 

Play-ground  for,  490. 

Calisthenics  for  Girls*  490. 

Quantit^r,  490. 
Exercises,  in  Peroeption,  21. 

ObserviitiiNi,  3& 

Reflection,  33. 
Experience,  Value  of,  to  Genius,  18,  14. 
Eylau,  Normal  School  at,  190. 

l^imllv.  Management  of,  496. 

Difl&culties.  and  preparation  for,  496. 

Duties  and  Feelings^54. 

Interest  in  Sohools,  355. 

Tutor,  115. 
Fatty  matter  in  food,  486. 
Fear,  Learning  from,  63,  69. 
Feeling,  Sense  of,  373. 
Female  education,  338. 

College,  54. 
Course  of  Instruction,  55. 

Teachers  for  Primary  Schools,  569. 
Festivals,  part  of  a  system  of  Pub.  lostructioa,  3S8w 
Flags,  National,  39. 

Taught  with  Geography,  39. 
Food.  468, 485. 

Injudicious  limitations  as  to.  485. 

Enjoyment  of,  the  test  of,  488. 

Quality,  487. 

Quantity,  486. 

Variety,' 488. 
Forcing  System.  494. 
Forestry,  Schools  of,  at  Cnrlsmhe.  210. 

••  at  Zurich,  214. 

Form,  Ideas  of,  how  taught,  37. 
Foster,  J.  D.,  and  the  Blind,  390. 
Fractional  Numbers,  35. 

Apparatus,  36. 
France.  Public  Instnietlon  in,  954. 

Popularity  of  this  Deimrtment,  354. 

Relations  t«>  the  Family  and  the  SUte.  234. 

Duty  of  the  Government  to  Schools,  xS7. 

Revolutionary  Period,  357. 

Constitutional  Assembly.  357. 

I^egislative  Assembly,  358. 

National  Convention,  358,  264. 

Consular  Government,  359. 

Imperial  Government,  359. 

Public  Instruction,  a  Power,  858. 

^  and  Equality,  958. 

**  *'  a  State  Dutv,  960. 

Central  Schools  958. 

Laical  and  not  Ecclesiastical,  900. 

Sohobistic  Profession  isolated,  260. 

Koyal  Government,  from  1815  to  1830, 9G1«  964. 

Government  of  Louis  Philippe.  963. 965w 

Condition  of  the  System  in  1833, 963. 


Franca,  Labon  of  M.  GnixoC,  aod  Eesulla,  979 

Reaotion  in  1848,  977. 

Testimony  of  M.  AmoM  at  to  PiufiWi,9BL 

Secondary  Education,  357. 

Superior  Education,  363. 
Condition  of,  in  Paris,  363. 
in  the  Provinces,  366. 

Plan  of  four  Provincial  Colleges,  30B. 

Academies  and  Literary  Establishments,  370. 

Academy  of  Moral  and  Pnlit  Scien.  in  the  IiMl,  371. 

Learned  Societies  in  the  Proviooes,  377. 

Resident  Administration  of  Museums,  380. 

Royal  Library,  380. 

Increase  of  Dotations,  in  Annual  Bodgcft,  381. 

Historical  Studies,  381. 

Society  fur  the  History  of  France,  38S. 
Frangk,  Fabian,  163. 

Blethod  of  the  German  Tongoe,  103. 
Free  Elementary  Education,  Sw7. 
French  Language,  in  Schools  of  Bade*,  SNO. 
Friend,  on  Arithmetic,  24. 
Frisch,  J.  L..  Memoir,  439. 

Edition  of  BSdiker's  Gramnsar,  440. 

Gardelegen,  Normal  School  at,  ITO. 

Garden,  atuched  to  Schoolmaster's  House,  197. 

Gnrnier-Pages,  386.      ^ 

General  Manual  of  Primary  Instruction,  978. 

Genus,  29. 

Generic  Terms,  30. 
Geographicol  Box,  35. 
Geography,  35,  40. 

in  Schools  of  Baden,  341. 
Geohtgy,  in  Object  Teaching,  46. 
Geometrical  Solids,  27. 

Drawings  of,  27. 
Gecraietry,  Quiotilian  on,  126. 
German  Language  in  the  German  School,  155. 

Peculiarities  and  diflSculties  of  the  Sul^t,  155. 

History  of  Ger.  Gram,  since  the  end  of  15th  een.  15iL 
Latin  and  German,  about  A.  D.  1500,  150. 
Ebrardt's  "  Method  of  Latinity,'*  160. 
"  Juvenile  Exercises  on  Donatus  **  4te.,  161. 
Aventinus* "  New  Rudimentary  Grammar,**  1G3L 

German  Grammars,  List  of,  108. 
Orthoffraphista,  163. 

In  the  Schoob  of  Baden,  341. 
German  Philolof  ical  Societies,  483. 

Society  for  Usefulness,  in  1617.  483. 

Worthy  Order  of  Sheoherds,  424. 

Flowers  of  Pegnitx,  424. 
Girardin,  St.  Marc,  Report  by,  361. 
Girbert,  J.,  German  Orthography,  427. 

German  Grammar,  426. 
Girls,  Higher  Schools  for,  in  Baden,  SS90. 

Physical  Exercises  for,  490,  535. 

and  Bovs.  should  be  educated  alike^  91. 
Globe,  painted  black.  37. 
God,  Views  of,  in  Education,  231. 
Gottsohed,  J.  C,  Memoir,  448. 

German  Grammar,  440. 
Gradation  of  Lessons,  38. 
Gradation  of  Schools  in  Cities  aod  VUIagM,  563. 

Necessity  for.  563. 

Principles  to  be  regarded,  566. 

Advantages  of.  567, 

Power  aod  Duty  of  School  Authoritiee,  SV7. 

Number  aod  Character  of  Grades,  566. 

1.  Primary  Schools,  568. 

2.  Secondary  Schools,  569. 

3.  High  School,  570. 

4.  Intermediate  or  Irregular,  570. 

5.  Supplementary  Schools  and  AieneWa,  571. 
Evening  Schools  and  Classss,  571. 
Courses  of  Lectures,  571. 

Libraries  and  Cabinets,  571. 
Industrial  and  Rescue  Institutions,  571. 
Orphan,  vagrant,  and  neglected  Childien,  571 
Grafting,  and  Education  compared,  18. 
Grammar,  Quintilian  on,  119. 
I  Grammars,  German,  to  lean  Latin,  160 
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OnmmMn,  to  toara  6«rm«n,  161. 

Latin,  edited  bj  Lindcrmann,  16L 
Grainmatellus,  a  Tract  of  the  ]  5th  oeotary,  I6L 
Grandeotx,  Normal  Sohool  at,  190. 
Greek  Viewi  of  Education,  6,  89. 
Lan^afe,  in  a  food  Edoeation,  IS. 
in  the  School*  of  Baden.  340. 
Gtammatical  Treatment  of,  150. 
Revolution  and  Dr.  Howe,  980. 
Proverb,  14. 
Greene,  8.  8^  Profenor  of  Didaetiet,  S86. 

Normal  School  of  R.  I.,  986. 
Grej,  Lady  Jane,  Conveftatioo  with  Aaeham,  83. 
Grimm,  J.,  Memoir,  454. 
W..  Memoir.  454. 
List  of  Worka,  455. 
Grammatieal  Labon,  457. 
Grote,  J.,  Education  defined  by,  18. 
Growth  and  Development,  493. 
Goefaiitz,  Cm  German  Grammar,  in  1641,  496. 
Guisot*s  Memoir  of  hii  own  Time*  and  Life,  SS5w 
Minieiry  of  Public  Inatruetton,  955,  357. 
Primarv  Imtruction,  255. 
Becoodarr  Instruction.  357. 
Superior  Instruction.  363. 
Academies  and  Learned  Societies,  370. 
Historical  Studies,  381. 
Organization  of  the  department,  963. 
Compulsory  Instruction,  966. 
Free,  or  foVem  mental,  967. 
Free,  or  fratuitous,  967. 
Degrees  uf  Primary  Instruction,  968. 
Education  of  Teachers,  90B. 
Church  and  State,  960. 
Administrative  measures,  371. 
Estimate  of  Expense,  included  in  Budget,  972. 
General  Manual  of  Primary  Instruction,  979. 
Circular  to  Teachers,  373,  97a 

Inspectors,  3^3. 
Report  to  the  King,  in  1834,  376. 
Tnab  of  1848,  377. 

Tribute  lo,  by  an  English  Inspector,  981. 
Difficulties  in  labors  fi»r  Secondary  Inslraetion,  357. 
Efforts  in  behalf  of  Superior  Education,  363. 
Academies,  370. 
liOamed  Societies,  377. 
Histiirical  Studies,  381. 
Circular  to  Learned  Societies,  377. 
Resided  Administration  of  Museums,  379. 
Increase  of  Dotations  in  Budget.  381. 
Gymnastics,  Lewis*  New  System  of,  531. 
Necessity  for,  531. 
Tteeher  of,  in  every  school,  532. 
Dress  for,  539. 
Bag  Eieroises,  540. 
Ring  Exercises,  547. 
Wand  Exercises,  559. 

Habit,  Force  of,  13,  13,  14,  80,  100,  110. 
Habits,  Formation  of,  inevitable,  16. 

Early,  most  lasting,  16. 

Physical,  466. 
Halbertstadt,  Normal  School  at,  100. 
Hamilton.  Sir  W.,  on  Education,  15,  18. 
Harsderffer.  G.  P..  Specimen  of  Germ.  PbiloliDfT,  495. 
Hartford.  School-houses  in,  600,  604. 
Uartlib,  8.,  191. 

"  Prop,  for  a  College  of  Husbandry  in  1651,**  191. 

Epistle  to  the  Reader,  191. 

Prop,  for  the  Advance,  of  Hush,  and  Learning,  192. 

Plan  for  ereeting  a  College,  194. 
Haskina,  D.  8..  Sdectioos  from  the  Scriptnree,  390. 
Ilawley,  G.,  Memoir,  94. 

Service  to  Common  Schools  of  N.  Y.,  97. 
Health,  463. 496. 

Duty  of,  486. 
Heart,  the.  of  a  Nation,  17. 
Hearing,  sense  of.  373. 
Heiligenstadt,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Helps,  A.,  on  Education,  18. 
Helvicns.  C,  German  Grammar  in  1619,  421. 
H«iny  Vill.,  Stat  «f,  respecting  Scbooli  in  Iraland,  1S3. 


Hermaa,  cited,  16. 

Herrig's  Archives  (br  Modem  Langnegti,  157. 
Heaiod,  106. 112. 

High  Schools  in  Cities  and  Villaffsa,  570. 
Necessity  of,  in  System  of  Pablie  Schools,  570. 
Studies,  570. 
Studies  for  Girls,  570. 
School-houses  for,  576,  594,  606. 
Higher  Burgher  Schools,  156,  947. 
Historic  Documents  of  France,  387. 
Hiiitorical  Studies,  381. 
History,  and  Chronology,  41. 
Pictorial  Illustrations,  41. 
Interest  of  a  Nation  in  its  own,  381. 
Not  recognized  as  a  Studv  in  France  till  1814, 
Society  of,  in  France,  384. 
In  Schools  of  Baden,  941. 
Hobbs,  T.,  Education  and  Experience,  14. 
Hoffmann,  H..  German  Philology,  168. 
Home  Education  and  Schools,  114. 
Humer,  cited,  101,  131. 
Honesty,  Lesson  on,  85. 
Hopkins,  Mark,  319. 
Portrait,  219. 
Memoir,  219. 

Genealdgy  of  the  Hopkins  Family, 
List  of  Publications,  334. 
Extracts— Education,  335. 
Chief  Excellencies  of  a  Teacher, 
Female  Education,  236. 
Educ.  in  connection  with  Natora  aod  R^lif-, 
Academies,  327. 
Medical  Science,  338. 
Theological  Education,! 
Objections  to  Colleges,  339. 
Emo.  of  Taste  Modified  by  onr  views  of  Gcd,  991 
Horace,  Influence  of  Education,  330. 
Horse  training  and  Children-culture,  61, 48S. 
Howe.  S.  G.,  389. 
Portrait,  389. 
Memoir,  389. 
Greek  Revolution,  390. 
Institution  for  tbe  Blind,  381. 
Imprisonment  at  Berlin,  394. 
Laura  Bridgman,  385. 
School  for  Idiots,  396. 
Views  on  Public  Charities,  390. 
Husbandry  Ijeaming,  Essay  on,  191. 

Ickelsamer,  V.,  Memoir,  409. 

German  Grammar,  in  1531,  409. 

Phonic  Method  of  Teaching  Readiiif,  400L 
Idiocy,  Dr.  flowe*s  Report  on,  396. 
Idiots,  Experimental  School  for,  306. 

and  Drunkenness,  99. 
Ignomnce,  to  be  oonibssad,  344. 

and  Misery,  78. 
Illustrations,  54, 531,  573. 

Vassar  Female  College,  54. 

New  Gymnastics,  531. 

School  Architecture,  573. 
Imitation  in  Learning  Langaagii,  76^ 
Incidental  Teaching,  30. 
Inconsistency  in  Parents,  510. 
Individuals,  39. 
Industrial  Schools,  144,  190. 
Industry,  Lesson  on,  81, 104. 
Influence  is  not  Government,  257. 
Information,  not  Education,  11. 
Inquisitiveness,  30,  62. 
Insegnare,  11. 
Inspection  of  Schools  in  Irdand,  147. 

in  France,  373. 
Institute,  French,  Origin  of,  258. 
Instruction  should  be  made  agreeable,  119L 
Interiinear  Translation  in  15Ui  Century,  16L 
Intermediate  Schools  in  Cities,  570. 
Inventive  Habits,  to  be  encooraged,  342. 
Investigation,  Habits  of,  31. 
Ireland;  System  of  National  Edocatioa,  133. 

Varied  Educational  Experience,  133. 

Efforts  \o  eatoh.  Prat.  Sehoob  for  a  Cath.  Pm.,  131 
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Ireland,  Parlirnnentary  romminions  of  loqairy,  135. 
Board  of  National  Educatioo.  136. 
Rasulta — 1.  Nationnl  Sjrt.  ai  to  Creed  and  Pol.,  137. 
3.  ProfeMional  Traininf  ofTeacben,  138. 

3.  Bchoob  or  differeot  frades,  143. 

4.  School-houses,  147. 

5.  Cheap  and  uniform  Text-Books,  147. 

6.  Inspection,  147. 

7.  Liberal  Appropriations,  148. 
Testimony  as  to  Success  in  185tt.  150. 
Kinds  of  Schools— the  Model,  150. 

Vetted,  150. 

Non-vested.  150. 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Children,  152. 
liocrates,  on  Love  of  Leaminf ,  62. 
Italian  Latin  Grammar,  163. 
ItioeratiDf  Normal  School  Agency  in  R.  I.,  SZ83. 

Jacobs,  J.  A.,  Leamiog  to  Spell,  390. 

Jacutot,  Maxim  of,  353. 

Janua  sum  rudibiis,  163. 

Johnson,  S.,  Requisites  of  a  good  Education,  15. 

Authors  to  be  read  at  Schiiol,  15. 
Jones,  Sir  W.,  Mother  of.  cited,  344. 
Jonmal  of  Education,  New  Series,  310. 
JoufiroT.  364. 
Juvenile  Good  Conduct,  too  much  expected,  508. 

Sports,  491. 

Kammin,  Normal  School  nt,  190. 
Karalene,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Kay,  J.,  Education  in  Europe,  160. 
Kempen,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Kildare  Place  Society,  135. 
Knowled^,  Appetite  fur,  natural,  14, 15. 

Lesson  on,  88. 
Itolross.  J.,  Manual  to  write  and  read  German,  401. 
KOnigsbery,  Normal  School  at,  190. 

Labor,  Love  of,  62. 

liacedemonians,  99. 

Laical  Element  in  Science  and  Education,  5256. 

Lakanal,  M.,  375. 

Lalor,  J..  Processes  of  Education.  30. 

Lamartine,  M.  de,  on  Secondary  Education,  363. 

Langenhorst.  Normal  School  at,  190. 

Language,  Marcel  on,  51. 

Use  of,  bv  Children,  341. 

Command  of,  343. 
Latin,  in  classical  Schools  of  Baden,  338. 

and  German  Lnngunges,  1.19. 

Tongue,  Afcbam  s  Way  to,  70. 

Objections  to  usual  method,  70. 

Translations  from  and  into  English,  71. 

Speaking,  71. 

School  Instruction  in  16th  Century,  159. 

The  Language  of  the  Church  and  the  learned,  159. 
Law,  Universality  and  Omniimtency,  13. 

Wisdom  in  knowing  and  olteying,  13. 

Whichcnte  and  Hooker  on,  13. 
Learn  and  teach,  II. 
Learning,  true  end  oC  13. 

not  innate,  but' acquired,  12. 

Love  and  possession  of,  14,  15,  61. 

and  Experience,  67. 

Kinds  of,  103. 
Lemercier.  364. 

Leon  ides.  Tutor  of  Alexander,  113. 
Letter  Writing,  341. 
Lewes,  on  Dwarfs  and  Giants,  493. 

Development  and  Growth,  493. 
Lewis,  Dio — New  Gymnastics.  318. 

Public  Interest  in  Physical  Education,  536. 

Dress  for  Gymnastic  Exercises,  539. 

Bag  Exercises,  540. 

Exercises  with  Rings,  547. 
Liberty  of  Instruction,  350,  357. 
I  libraries  forScboob,  in  Ireland,  146. 

in  Baden.  343. 
Linense  ti>>  Young  Men,  65. 
Liebeg,  cfted,  489. 
literary  EstablisbiiMDto,  AdmioiitraUoo  of,  379. 


Literarr  Establishment,  Liberty  of  DiteoMioM  in,  STDl 

Resident  Officers  of.  380. 
Locke,  Definition  of  Education,  14. 
Thoughts  on  Education,  461. 
Physical  Education,  462. 

flealth,  463. 

Tenderness — Warmth,  463. 

Feet— Daily  Bathing  in  Cdd  Water,  464. 

Swimming — Air,  4(S, 

Habit— Clothes,  466. 

Diet— Meals,  468. 

Drink— Fruit,  470. 

Sleep— Bed~Phv«ie,  473: 
Morel  Education,  473. 

Early  Influence,  473. 

Neglect— Vicious  Example.  474. 

Craving— Indulgence— Timely  Re|alatioo,  477. 

Punishment— Awe — Self-daoial,  4<8. 

Self  respect— Beating,  478. 

Rewards— Esteem — Shame— Reptitetioii,  4&L 

Playfulness  and  Childishness,  483. 
Lutlier,  Influence  on  German  Laufnage,  413, 416,  433 
Lycea,  in  Baden,  335. 
Lycurgus,  100. 
Lying  and  Equivocations,  475. 

Machinists,  Instruction  for,  310. 
Magdeburg.  Normal  School  at,  190 
Mann.  H.,  On  Geography,  40. 

Tribute  to  Dr.  Howe,  389. 
Manners  in  College,  231. 
Marcel.  C.  on  Language,  31. 

Conversations  on  Objects,  31. 

Order  of  Mental  Development,  31. 
Marienberg,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Massachusetts,  First  School  Law  of,  387. 
Matliematics,  bad  influence  of,  59. 
Matter,  of  Objects,  to  be  examined,  S3. 
Maughin,  M..  380. 
Mayo,  College  of.  133. 
MeaU  of  Children,  468,  488. 
Measures,  of  all  kinds,  34. 
Mechanics,  School  of  Practical,  SIX 
Medical  Science,  338. 
Memory,  good.  61, 106. 
Meunais,  Abb^  J  M ,  de  la,  860, 875. 

Alib«  F.  de  la,  376. 
Mental  Activity,  eicess  of,  491. 
Mental  Development,  practical  oottrae  of,  8L 
Merhof,  D.  G.,  German  Grammar,  437 
Metaphrasis,  75. 
Meurs.  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Michelet.  387. 

Middletown,  School-house  in,  613. 
Military,  Education  and  Schools,  313 

Account  of,  in  Eurofie,  313. 

Element  in  Education,  313. 

Exercises  in  public  schools.  513. 
Milton,  J.,  education  defined  by,  13. 

End  of  Learning,  13. 
Mind,  operations  and  laws  of,  can  be  tangfat  early,  SSL 

Problem  of  the  Government  of,  355. 

Freedom  of,  claimed,  356. 

Highest  cultivation  of,  366. 

Uniformity  of,  deprecated,  367. 
Mineralogy.  45. 

Minerals,  Collections  of,  by  children,  335. 
Ministers  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  354. 
Misery  and  Crime,  as  affected  byScbool  Instme'n,  77. 

Causes  of  Misery  and  Crime,  77. 

Idleness,  Intemperance,  and  Improvidoooe,  8S. 

Extravagance,  Dishonesty,  A;.c.^84. 

S|iecimen  Lessons  in  Industry,  Economy,  ^.,  80. 

Objections  to  this  kind  of  Teaching  answered,  98. 
Mixed  (Cath.  and  Prot )  Schools  in  Ireland,  15L 
Model  Schools  in  Ireland,  140. 

in  Rhode  Island,  383. 
Molineui,  E.  L.,  Article  by,  513. 

Necessity  of  Physical  Culture,  51X 

iMilitary  Exercises,  515. 

Plan  for  Public  Schools,  584. 
Monarohicd  Gov«m*ta,  Seienco,  and  Litefrntoio,  371 
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Bfoohon  in  PraMi»n  Sehoolt,  175. 

io  SwMi  Schools.  J76. 
MoDtesqui«u,  Abbe  de.  373. 
Moral  Edueation.  Thouf  bta  oa  by  Ixwke,  474. 

Sjpmoer,  48S. 
Morals  and  Mannen,  Plutarch  on,  106. 

and  Taata,  931. 
Mother,  who  learned  to  read,  in  order  tn  teach,  110. 

Examples  of  Interest  in  Education,  IIL 
Jlotives  to  study,  63,  6R,  lOS,  109. 
Movable  Table,  or  Boardinf  Round,  168. 
Mahlbausen,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Music.  Influence  on  certain  minds,  59. 

Value  of,  amnn*  the  Ancients,  133. 

Quintilian,  133. 
Mtts^  de  Versailles,  education^^alue  of,  336. 

Louis  Philippe's  interest  in,  337. 
M&aeU*s  Journal  of  the  Gymnasium,  157. 

Napoleon,  and  the  UniTertity  of  France,  SSOl 
*  on  Secondary  Schools.  35H. 

Republic  of  Letters,  378. 
National  Plafs,  39. 

Cartcature«^  335. 

Education  in  Ireland.  13.5. 
Natural  Consequences,  the  Law  of  Discipline,  498. 

History,  45,  335. 

Philosophy.  49.  335. 

Sciences,  Introduction  to,  37.  335. 
Nature,  to  be  observed  and  ■tuciied  early,  333. 

Law  of  Reaction  in  Discipline,  498. 
in  the  Nursery,  501. 
School.  503. 
Toilet,  503. 
Plavs.  506. 
Naval  T raininf,  in  Schools,  590. 
Nepos,  06. 

New  Hnven  Colony,  school  law  of,  338. 
Neuwied,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Neuxelle.  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Nobles.  Faults  of  yminf ,  according  to  Ascham,  65. 
Normal  Schools,  iii  Prussia.  165. 

Reasons  for  instituting,  165. 

liCgal  Provision,  165. 

Number  and  location,  190. 

Classification.  1H9. 

Conditions  of  Admission,  184. 

Entrance  Kxaminatiim,  185. 

Ci>unie  of  Study.  166,  186. 

Cost  and  aid.  and  length  of  residenee,  166,  185. 

Industrial  Training,  187. 

Annual  Examination,  147 

Pinal  Examination,  187. 

Diploma,  188. 

Visits  of  Inspection  and  Advice,  189. 

Home  of  the  Graduates.  189. 

Growth  of.  in  France,  368. 
in  Ireland,  138, 
in  Prussia,  160,  190 . 

Principal  of,  168. 
North  American  Review,  138. 
Noffthend,  C.  Exercises  in  Dictation,  319. 
Nosoeomium  Academicum,  of  W.  P.,  903. 
Notker.  Abbiit,  on  (Serman  Ijangaaite  in,  1083, 159. 
Number,  associated  with  real  objerts,  34. 

as  connected  with  Geofraphy,  37. 
Nnnes,  amonf  the  Greeks,  100. 

Advice  to.  by  Plato,  101. 

Among  the  Romans,  111. 

Ober-Glofau.  Normal  School  at,  100. 
Object  Teaching,  318. 

School  ft>r.  318. 
O^cts,  Conversations  on,  31. 

Names,  parts,  matter,  color,  31. 

Rnemblances.  and  Diffeieoeaa,  SO. 
-  Who  asay  undertake,  346. 

Order  for  introducing.  353. 
Ofasenratimi,  Esefeisas  in,  98, 353. 

on  Diflbrences,  88. 

on  Resonblances,  98. 

«■  RokUidiM,  88l 


Oelinger,  A.,  Notice  of,  406. 

Grammar,  with  letter  of  J.  Sturmloi, 
Oral  Instruction,  Advantages  of,  348. 
Order  of  Conversations  on  Objects,  SI. 

of  SubjecU,  and  Ages  of  Pupib,  353. 

HabiU  of,  and  Taste,  333. 
Orphan  Institutions,  in  Baden,  9Sh 
Over  Education.  494. 
Over-tasking  Children,  105. 

pBdagogns,  111. 

Paley,  Education  defined,  15. 

Crime  to  leave  a  child  uneducated,  15. 
Paradies.  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Paraphrase,  in  learning  I.4itin,  74. 
Parent  and  CJhild,  true  ralation  of,  506. 

Estrangement  of,  507. 
Parentace  and  Education.  90,  406. 
Parental  Cottjierat  ion,  106. 

Example,  108,  115. 

Interest  in  Schools,  in  France,  355. 
Parents,  can  teach  by  Object  Lessons,  346. 

Should  select  competent  Teachers,  101.  346b 

Duty  to  educate  their  children,  36B. 

Often  responsible  fur  faults  of  ohildron,  103,  497. 

Should  be  hoiiefui.  111. 

Preparation  tur  duties  of,  406. 
Parochial  Ministers  in  Pnissia,  160. 
Parr,  S.,  (general  Principles  of  Education,  17. 
Pnrt^  to  be  first  examined,  33. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  Plan  of  School-house  at,  570. 
Peculiarities  of  Pupils,  to  be  studied,  118.  • 

Studies  to  be  adapted  to,  131. 
Pedagof  ium,  in  Baden,  335. 
Penmanship,  among  the  Romans,  113. 
Pensions  for  Teachers,  181. 
People,  true  love  and  respect  for,  863. 

the  education  of,  a  necessity,  977. 
Perception,  exercises  in,  31. 
Pericles,  104. 
Persians,  saying  of,  63. 
Petershairen.'Normal  School  at,  190. 
Petty.  Sir  VV.,  Plan  of  Industrial  School,  in  1647, 100 

Necessity  of  an  '*  Office  of  Common  Address,**  100 

How  to  get  the  right  sort  of  Teachen,  100. 

Plan  for  a  Literary  Workshop, 300. 

College  of  Tradesmen,  SOS. 

College  of  Health.  804. 

Hist«irv  of  Arts  and  Manafkctinta,  906. 

History  of  Nature,  308. 
Philolfigieal  Seminaries,  hi  Badeo,  946. 
Philosophical  Studies  in  Schools  of  Badon,  943L 
Philosophy,  Plutarch's  Idea  of,  104. 

Identical  with  Christian  morality,  104. 
Phocylides,  101. 

Phoenix,  Tutor  of  Achilles,  101, 13L 
Physic,  Locke  on  use  of,  473. 
Phvsical  Geography,  37. 

Endowment,  61,  473,  485,  406. 

Education  and  Training,  460,  48S. 
Ascham.  68. 
Barnard,  318,  460. 
Locke,  461. 
Soencer,  485. 
Molineux,  513. 
licwis.  531 
Plutarch,  105. 
Hopkins,  M.,  390. 
auintilian,  lia 
Physiolof  V.  conversational  teaekinf  on,  51. 
Pictorial  Illustrations,  41,  3.15. 
Pictures  and  Engravings,  336. 
Piety,  the  Sentimenta  and  Habits  of,  334. 
Plato,  the  Process  of  Edueaiion,  390. 

Cited,  101,  105. 
Play.  118,  31a  460,  534. 
Playfulness  to  be  encouraged,  483. 
PloCmel,  Congragation  of  Christ.  InsCroetioo  at,   97S. 
Plutarch,  Discoorso  on  Nnitoia  of  ChJIdian,  OOl 

Parentage,  00. 

Conditions  for  the  highest  flnaenw  hi  EteentkM,  00 

P«MMr  of  EduaatioB  and  CiMton,  100. 
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NnrwTf  and  Nunet,  100. 
Cboiea  of  Te«cber».  101. 
Rwolts  of  Bad  Teaehin^  103. 
BeiMfits  of  Good  Teaching,  103. 
The  kind  of  Knowledfe  to  be  gained,  103. 
Power  and  Habit  of  Public  Speaking,  104. 
Pbikwophv  the  Chief  Thing.  104. 
Phjtical  Education  and  Training,  105. 
Motives  to  Study ,  105. 
Parental  CuSperation,  105. 
Memory,  106. 
Morals  and  Manners,  106. 

Parental  care  to  be  extended  beyond  childhood,  106. 
Power  of  Parental  Elxninple,  100. 
Education  should  be  univerral,  110. 
Plymouth  Colony,  school  law,  330. 
Political  Geography,  38. 
Science  in  Polytechnic  Schoob,  815. 
Power  and  Intellectual  artiTity,  370. 
Power  and  Ignorance,  370. 
Polytechnic  Schoois,  lUe,  209, 311,  31ft. 
Poor  Roys,  good  schools  for,  901. 
Pope.  A.,  on  Education.  14. 
Popular  Intelligence  and  Teaching,  363. 
Portrait  of  Dana  P.  Colbum,  389. 
Mark  Hopkins,  219. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  331. 
Matthew  Vnssar,  1. 
Poaen,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Postal  Service,  Instruction  in,  310. 
Potsdam,  Normal  School  at,  100. 
Pr»lectio,  according  to  Quintiiian,  116. 
Praise  from  good  men,  Love  of,  62,  481. 
Prall,  J.  P.,  on  Military  Drill.  533. 
Precocity,  mental,  not  hopeful,  58,  498. 

*•         moral,  508. 
Premature  Efforts,  to  be  avoided,  38. 
Preparatory  Normal  Schools,  ITS. 
Primary  Instruction,  System  of  in  France,  354. 
condition  of.  381. 
in  Ireland.  136,  149. 
Primary  .Schools,  lowest  grade  in  Citiea,  068. 
Necessity  and  Character  of,  568. 
Bcbool-hoose  and  furniture,  568. 
Playground,  568. 
Teacher,  569. 
Course  of  Instruction,  560. 
Printing,  Invention  of.  and  Common  Schools,  418. 
Private  Teaching  and  Public  Schoob,  114. 

Quintiiian  on,  114. 
Progressive,  all  Mental  Training  should  be,  81. 
Proouneiation,  114. 
Protestant  Schoob  in  Catholic  Ireland,  134 

children  in  Irish  Nat.  Schools,  158. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Plan  of  Schoul-honsea  in,  588. 
Provincial  centers  of  Intellect  and  Science,  367. 
Prussia,  lecal  provision  for  Teaeheis,  165. 
Practical  operations  of.  169. 
Teachers,  social  condition  of,  170. 
Coune  of  training  for,  186,  171. 
Examination,  173. 
Respected  as  public  OflBcers,  174. 
Promotion.  174. 
Number,  in  1838. 169. 
Superior  Public  Schools,  173 
*ublic  Schonb.  versus  Private  Sehonb,  114. 
Schoob  for  Cities  and  Villnges,  568. 
Necessity  of  Gradation,  563. 
Principles  of  Classification,  566. 
Plan  of  Gradation.  568. 
Primary  Schools,  568. 
Secondary  Schools,  560. 
High  Schoob,  570. 
Intermediate,  schools,  570. 
Supplementary,  571. 
Plans  of  School-honses  for,  573. 
Speaking,  104. 
Punbhrneiit,  Nutuie*s  Penalty  for  Diaobediettca,  300. 
I^its,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Pythagoras,  education  define^^  by. 
finif matioal  Saotancat  of,  109. 


Quintiiian,  education  of  tba  oratar,  IIL 

Parents  should  be  hopeful,  IIL 

Nurses,  111. 

Parents.  111. 

PsMlagaigi,  111. 

Instruc.  Iieg tin  early  by  Teaehan,  mafc  agma.,  IIL 

Learning  the  Alphabet,  113. 

Penmanship,  113. 

Rending,  D^nition,  Pronunciation,    113. 

Public  Schoob  and  Family  Tuition  cempaTOd,  114. 

Disposition  and  Abilities  of  Punils  ascertained.  118 

Management  to  be  varied  with  diifereat  Papib,  US', 

Relaxation  and  Play,  118. 

Corporal  Piinishroeut,  119. 

Grammar,  119. 

Rending.  130. 

Composition,  113, 133. 

Music,  133. 

Geometry.  136. 

Choice  of  teacher  in  reference  to  hiclter  stndiea,  198 

Studies  to  be  adapted  to  peculiarities  of  ganiot,  13L 

Duties  of  Pupils  to  Teachers,  133. 

Much  and  intense  studv  safe  when  Tariad,  138. 
Quick  and  Stow  WiU,  58. 
Quinet,  E.,  387. 

Ramsden,  on  National  Education,  17. 

When  education  begins.  19. 
Randall,  S.  S  .  Tribute  to  G.  Hawley,  97. 
Rashness,  in  word  and  act,  104. 
Ratirhios.  W.,  and  Instruct,  in  the  Venaeular,  419. 

Plan  of  Teaching  Languages,  419. 

Employment  of  German  Language  in  School,  480. 
Raumer,  R.  von.  155. 

on  study  of  German  Iianguage,  155,  400. 

See,  German  Lanfuaga. 
l^nwlinson.  R..  on  Physical  Drill  In  School,  519. 
Reaction,  Nature's  Law  of  Discipline,  496. 

a  System  of  Pure  Jnstir^  503 

applied  to  the  Nursery,  501. 
School,  508. 
Toilet,  JSOS. 
Plnvs,  506. 
Grave  Affairs.  SOR. 

Easily  understood  by  Children,  504. 

Mutually  advantageous,  504. 
ReaHinf.  how  taiicrht  in  RcMne,  113. 

with  Understanding,  120. 

taste  for.  how  encniirnired,  181,  344. 
Real  Schoob  in  Baden,  347. 
Reasoning,  order  of  Exercises  in,  3S3. 
Recapitulations,  339. 

Oral  and  written,  339. 
Reflection.  Exercises  in,  33,  353. 
Reform  Schoob  In  Baden,  251. 
Reid.  D.  B.,  popularirj^i  study  of  Chemlttry,  90. 
Relations  of  Thines.  33. 
Relaxation  and  PInv.  HP. 
Religion,  in  Education,  370. 

Sentiment  of,  270. 
Religious  Instruction  in  Irish  Schooh,  137,  151. 
Frwic.h  Schoob.  270. 
Baden.  Schoob,  337. 

Asanciations  and  Education.  864.  960. 
R^musat.  M  ,  Circular  dmwn  by.  97P. 
Rendu.  E..  cited  on  Education  and  Religion,  963. 
Republic  of  l^^tters ;  Napoleon  k.  Golaot  on,  379. 
Reputation,  the  result  of  virtuous  action,  483. 
Rescue  Institutions  in  Baden.  851. 
Resemblances  to  be  studied,  99. 
Revenire.  I^ewon  on,  87. 
Rewards  in  Family  Government,  479. 
Rhenans,  B..  Geogmphia,  in  1531.  401. 
Rhode  Island,  school-houses  in,  573, 5R1 
Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School,  963. 

Preliminary  Measures.  3P2. 

Professortihip  of  Didactics  in  Brown  Univeialty,  981 

Private  Normal  School  at  Providence.  9fi6. 
Rhode  Island  Normal  School  at  Bristol,  387. 
Circular,  in  1861, 387. 
Richter.  cited,  509. 
Riedar,  P.,  Rbatorieal  Minor,  in  1493, 40L 
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RiB|s,  for  fymnaaUe  emeiMii  547. 

inastrmtiom,  M& 
Rod,  UM  of,  in  goverament,  479. 
Roedcrer,  Coant«  Letter  from,  373. 
Soman  Vicwi  on  Education,  11  J. 

CUholie  Children  in  Irish  NntioMl  Sehooli,  158. 
tomanee*,  old  German,  4Sn. 
Root,  N.  W.  T..  on  School  AmaMmenU,  534. 
Rami,  365. 

Rojrer-Collard.  964,  373. 
Rornl  Excurvioot,  44. 
Ruaktn.  cited,  19. 

The  Aima  of  Edueatioo,  19. 


SaekTitle.  Sir  R.,  69. 

Salaries  of  Teachen,  in  Pmnia,  179. 

in  iPranee,  371. 
Stjinf  Lenont,  564. 
SelMtar,  Marks  of  a  good,  61,  118. 
8dKilar*«  Fund,  168. 
School  Architecture,  563. 
SaMMl  Booke.  in  Ireland.  147. 

Elemeatarj,  in  fifleenth  eentonr,  160. 
School  Fund,  of  Connecticut,  306. 
Boom,  in  Irehind,  147. 
in  Pruasia,  167. 
in  France,  376. 
in  Rhode  bland,  573L 
in  Connecticut,  60U. 

Garden  attached.  167. 
Librarjr  for  Teachere,  167 
■t  Sturemberg.  161. 
School-house,  Plans  of,  563. 
Plans  for  two  or  more  schools  in  same  boiUiing, 
Two  Grad«»-€>nter  Mill.  R.  I..  573. 
»•  Corentry.  R.  I..  574. 

•*  Warwn,  R.  I.,  575. 

"        -  Chepaehet,  R.  I..  575. 

Three  Grades— Pa wtuckeC,  R  I.,  579. 
Different  Grades.  Provideooa,  R.  1.,  561. 
Primary  SchooU,  541. 
lotermediale.  583. 
Grammar.  584. 
High  School,  593. 
High  School.  Middletown,  613. 
Pnmarv  and  Secondary,  Hartfurd,  600. 
Three  tirades,  Hartford,  601. 
High  8cho<»U  "        604. 

Schoolmaster,  The,  by  Asehin.    8m  Aacham,  57. 

How  prevent  Crime,  91.' 
Seboolmtatreaa,  in  Pruasia,  166,  178. 
Sebntteliua.  J.  S .  German  Grammar,  430. 
Schroder,  C  433. 
Schuppius,  I.  B..  443. 
Science  and  Society,  356. 
Scientific  Information  to  Children,  333. 

Terms,  how  Taught,  337. 
Scriptores,  Reading  of,  in  Irish  Nat.  Schools,  137. 
loaieted  on  hy  Church  E^dueation  Society,  153w 
Secondary  Inal ruction  in  France,  357 
Napoieon*s  Designs  for,  358.    . 
Ftruggle  between  Power  and  Liberty,  350L 
Bill  of  M.  Guizut,  360. 
Prqiects  respecting.  363. 
Beconda/v  Instruction  in  Baden,  S33. 
Classical  SchooU,  333. 
Plan  of  Study,  337. 
Real  Schools.  347. 

Plan  of  Studr,  348. 
BiH|riMr  Schools,  348. 
Plan  of  Stud  V.  349. 
Higher  Inatitutiona  for  Girls,  SM. 
Orphan  Asylums,  351. 
Rescue  Inatitutiona,  851, 
Institotiona  for  Ueaf-Mutea  and  the  Bliid,  S98L 
Secondary  Schoola  fn  Cities,  569. 
Se^aniary  Hebite  in  School,  578. 
Self-Activity  and  Education,  15, 335. 
Baif- Denial,  83,  478. 
Eelf-Govemment,  510. 

Power  of  Edueaiion,  3S8. 


Senaea,  how  caHiTtted,  31,  347. 

Protiertiea  aaoeitaiMd  by,  350. 

Sight,  350. 

Feeling,  350. 

Sight  and  Feeling,  35L 

Hearing,  351. 

Taate,  351. 

Smell,  351. 

Several,  353. 
Severity  with  Children,  deprecated,  57. 
Shaks|ieare,  11. 

Shawm-pan,  of  the  Chinese,  35. 
Sheldon,  E.  A.,  and  Object  Teaching,  318. 
Short,  Dr..  Education  defined  by,  13. 
Sieves,  Abb^,  and  Guixot,  373. 
Size,  33. 
Sleep,  Plato,  105. 

Locke,  473. 

S|iencer,  493. 
Slow  but  sure  Development,  58. 
Social  Duties,  Lesaoo  on,  90. 
Socrates,  on  the  average  Capaeity,  01. 

Marks  of  a  good  wit,  61,  63. 

Cited,  103,  107. 
Soest,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
South,  Dr.,  on  Habit,  13. 
South  Carolina,  Expend ituraaea 
Speaking  and  Writing,  70. 
Species,  39. 
Specimen  I.ieason  on  Objeeta,  353. 

Perception,  354. 

Observation,  354.  \ 

Reflection,  355. 

Reasoning.  355. 
Spencer,  H..  Thoughts  on  Edocatiea,  48S. 

Physical  Education,  485. 
f  mid— Sugar  and  Fruit,  486. 
Quality  and  Variety  of  Food,  488. 
Clothing.  488. 
Exercise,  490. 

Excess  of  Mental  Activity,  490. 
General  Result*  of  Modern  Physical  Training, 409 
Preservation  of  Health  a  Duty,  496. 

Moral  Education,  4&I6. 
Siiecial  firep.  for  the  Management  of  Childven,  498b 
Nature's  Law  of  Discipline,  496. 
Examples  of  tlie  Rule  nf  Reaction,  501. 
Consequences  of  Observing  Nalum*s  Rnle,  909. 
Advautagea  of  Method  of  Normal  Reaction,  SOSL 
True  ReFation  of  Parent  and  ChiM,  506. 
How  to  deal  with  grave  Offenses,  507. 

Commands,  few,  decisive,  and  oonsistent,  500L 

Aim  of  Discipline  is  Self-government,  510. 
Stanley,  Lord,  Plan  of  Net.  fidue.  in  Irebnd,  ISC 
State  and  Education,  357.  3^ 

Duty  of,  to  Science,  357. 

and  Church,  in  Relation  to  Edna.,  980,  380. 
Stettin.  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Stewart,  D.,  on  Visita  to  Shopa,  Jke.,  45. 
Stierler,  C.  vun,  Geman  Onamar,  435. 
8til|>o,  103. 
Strabo,  ouoted,  63. 
arralsund.  Normal  flehool  at,  190. 
Studies,  Plan  of.  at  Classical  School,  937. 

Real  Scho«il,  348. 

Higher  Burgher  School,  340. 
Study,  Hard,  133,  460. 

Varied.  133. 
Stulz  Orphan  Hooae  at  Badea,  95L 
Sturm iua,  J.,  cited.  64, 159,  406. 
Stylus,  among  the  Romans,  113. 
Summaries,  Oral  and  WrittAn,  341. 
flhiperior  Instruetion  in  France,  3iKI. 

Acknowledged  Saoeess  of,  in  Paris,  363. 

Deficienees^  in  the  Provlnees.  363.  366. 

Vacancies  in  Chairs  in  College  of  France,  364. 

Restriction  froon  Liberty  of  Teaching,  305. 

Plan  of  four  provincial  Colleges,  368. 

Domestic  Life  provided  for,  369. 
Shpplementary  Scboob  ia  Citiea,  57L 
Strimoiing,  4oSu 
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Tftinteb,  C  C,  Etsay  on  Crime  and  Educntion,  77. 
TalleyraDd,  Report  on  Public  Inttructioo.  S58. 
Tute,  correct  Notioot  early  taught,  33S. 

and  Morals,  331. 
Tate,  T.,  JUa 

Teacher,  a  parental  Relation,  138. 
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Artillery  and  Engineeii  at  Meti,  145. 

Staff  at  Paiia,  Att. 

St.Cyr.934. 

Cadet  School  at  Berlin,  317. 
Human  Body,  as  Material  for  TMehing,  499L 
Humphrey.  U.,  Address  at  Westfield.  655. 
Huntington,  Dr.,  oo  S.  Appleion,  405. 
Hydraulics,  1 15. 

Hydraulic  Constructions,  919,  367. 
Hydrodynamics,  117. 
Hydrograpbers,  88. 
Hydrostatics,  117. 

Idiomatic  and  Grammatical  Forms,  564. 
Illustrations,  PortraiU,  1,  401. 

School  Architecture,  5U,  539,  653  887. 

Hornbook,  508. 

Primer,  600. 

New  Gymnastics,  665. 
Infantry,  Schoob  for  Officers  in,  995. 
Inspection  of  Freneh  Military  SehooU,  9. 

Prussian,  350. 
Integral  Calculus,  93. 
Intellect,  Exercises  for,*418. 
Interrogations,  G6n€rales,  74. 

Purticulieres,  74. 
Intuition.  414,  419. 

Fncultr  of,  410. 

Kinds,'495. 

Sentient,  495. 

Mathematical,  495. 

Mornl  and  Religious,  490. 

Estlietic,  4*J7. 

Highest  Human  Meal,  497. 

Social,  4'J7. 

Realised  in  the  Teaeher,  498. 
Intuitional  l^ercises,  411,  418. 

Embrace  Pereept'o.,  Conce|»t*n.,  and  Expietilon,  41ft. 

Seeing.  Hearing,  and  Expressing,  491. 
Iron.  V\\irking  in,  900. 
Irregular  Schoob  in  Greece,  574. 

Jiihannes,  P.,  on  Education  in  Greece.  571. 
Jones,  M.  £.  M.,  Laws  of  Childhood,  699. 

Labors  of,  at  Oswego,  643. 
Junior  Department,  ia  French  Military  Schools,  979. 

Kehrein,  J.,  German  Reader,  487. 

Kinematics,  1U5. 

Knowledge,  Love  of.  630. 

Kokonis,  J.,  Manual  of  Monitorial  Method,  577. 

Kriegs-Schuol  at  Berlin,  399. 

Laboratory,  389. 

La  Fl^ehe,  Military  Orphan  Seheol  at,  9S7. 

La  Grange,  56. 

Lands,  Public,  457. 

Laiidsturm,  Prussian,  989. 

Landwebr,  383. 

Language,  Relations  to  Logic,  461. 

Feeling  of,  464. 

Oral  and  Written,  464,  468. 

Scientific  Treatment,  468. 

First  Elements,  how  mastered,  479L 

Historical  Development,  490. 
Language,  Primary  Lesson  on,  693 
La  Place,  58. 
Latin  Lanffuage  in  Lyetfes,  48. 

German  Military  Schoob,  301 
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Latin  School  io  Boaton,  530. 

Orif  inal  Idea  of.  299. 

Under  Miister  Cheever,  530 
**      Gould,  56U. 
*'      Leverett,  560. 
*•      DixwelU  560. 
'•      Gardner,  555.  503. 

Rules  of  School  Committee,  555i. 

Mr.  Everett's  Uemarks  on,  530. 
Laulir.or  Phonic  Method,  472. 
Lectures  at  Polytechnic,  7^  77. 

Engineer  School,  Berlin,  387. 
Lessing,  417. 
Lewis.  1) ,  The  New  Gymnastic*,  605. 

Normal  Institute  for,  606. 
Lichtenberg.  417. 
Life,  Actual  Experience  of,  438. 
Lifting,  in  Gymnnstics,  6S0. 
Lincoln  Grammar  School  ia  Boston,  714. 
Literal  TransUtion.  504. 
Literature  in  French  Military  Schoola,  387. 

Prussian,  332. 
Lodging  of  Pupils,  337,  353. 
Logic,  49. 

and  Language,  463. 

When  and  where  taught,  403. 
Luther,  Filial  Obedieuce,  4iU. 
Lyc^  in  France,  47. 

Arrangements,  47. 

8|iecittl  Course  io  Mathematics,  49. 

Degrees.  49. 

Preparation  for  St.  Cyr,  49. 

"  Polytecboie,  49, 
Machines,  104,  W7. 
Maclure,  W.,  and  Pestaloszianism,  630. 

Proposal  to  Jijseph  Neff.  030. 
Mager,  Review,  415,  410. 
Magnelism,  123. 
Miinipulations  in  Chemistry,  358. 

Physics,  130. 

Pyrotechny,  204. 
Manufacture  of  Arms,  and  Powder,  300. 
Marching,  Easy,  200. 
Maria  Theresa,  2^<0. 
Marine  Artillery,  88. 

Marks  fur  Excellence  in  Examination,  68,  300. 
Mathemnticul  Keosoning,  503. 
Matheiiiutics,  13,  5U,  274,  311,  380. 
Maurice  uf  Saxuny,  :iM. 
Mayo,  Dr.,  and  Pestaluxzianism,  043. 
McClellun*s  OiNiervations,  oiled,  241. 
Mechuriic.1.  10.  104,  2U5. 

Applied,  2ll7.  235. 
Medicine,  Military  Schools  of,  30L 
Meinurizing,  Verbal,  417. 
Memory,  Direct  Exercises  fur,  410. 

Learning  by  Heart,  410. 

with  the  Heart,  417 

Five  Steps  in,  417. 
Merit,  Scale  in  Pulytecbnie,  68. 

St.  Cyr.  239 
Metallurgy.  200. 
MeUiods  of  Instruction,  73,  143. 

Munitonal,  574. 

Siinultaneous.  577. 

Realistic,  or  Object,  632,  047. 
Metz,  Artillery  and  Engineers  School  at,  133 

History.  137. 

Buildings,  138. 

Government,  140. 

Daily  Routine.  139. 

Instruction.  143. 

Programmes  of  Subjects,  143. 

Examination,  140. 

Co-eflicients  u(  Influence.  147. 

Subsequent  instruction,  148. 
aiexieres,  Engineer  School  at,  137. 
Military  Art,  2U0,  330,  258. 
Military  Buildings,  .175. 
Military  Education.  3, 7,  875. 
Military  History,  236. 


MiliUry  Gymoastiea,  348. 

Militia  System,  383. 

Militory  Orphao-houaw,  337, 348. 

France.  357. 

Prussia,  336. 
Mining,  School  of  ApplicaUon,  89. 
ModeU,  89. 

Mon^,  and  the  Polytechnic,  96. 
Monitorial  Schoola  id  Greece,  574. 
Moral  Education,  Sagnstiona  on,  407. 

Eastern  Proverba,  407. 

Aristotle,  Plato,  Galen,  409. 

Cicero,  Quintilian,  Seneca,  410. 

Luther,  Moacheroaeh,  Zaebokke,  410. 
Moulding,  303. 

Munitions  and  Fire-works,  303. 
Muscle,  Development  of,  207. 
Music,  School  of,  10. 

Instruction  in^  342. 
in  Gymnastics,  368,  677. 
Musketry,  Schools  of,  350. 

at  Vinceunea,  359. 

Napoleon,  and  the  Polytochnio,  58. 

Exactions  from  Prussia,  383. 
Natural  Philosophy,  46. 
Naval  Architects.  88. 
Naval  Artillery,  170. 
Naval  Schools,  303. 
Navigation,  313. 

Nobility,  MiliUrv  School  for.  335,  S4a 
NefT,  Joseph,  and  Pestaloxxianism,  030, 
New  England  Primer,  600. 

Enlarged,  600. 

Impruved,  000. 

lllustriited  Alphabet,  600. 
Niederer,  K.,  Exercises  of  the  Memofy,  410b 
Normal  Scho«>l  in  Greece,  579. 

Maasachuaetto,  053. 
Notes  of  Lectures.  331 
Number,  Lesson,  021. 

Obedience  to  Parents,  407. 

Eastern  Proverbs,  Bible  Tetehinfa,  406. 

Greek  Authorities,  400. 

Roman        ''        409. 

German       "        410. 
Object  Teaching.  Oswego  Cooventioo,  608L 

Illustrations.  012. 

History  of.  033. 
in  Russian  Schools,  736. 
Object  Lessons,  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  644. 
OtMervatiun,  Basedow  on,  413. 

Rochow.  411. 

Pestalozzi,  413,006. 
Officer's  Commission,  288. 
Officers*  Examination,  303,  354. 
Operatives.  470. 
Optics,  120. 

Oral  Examination,  81,  86. 
Ordnance.  163. 

Orphan  Asylums  io  Greece,  501. 
Orphans,  Military  Schoob  for,  French,  336. 

Prussian,  337,  342. 
Oswego  Primary  Schools,  612. 
Oswegu  Convention  on  Object  Teaching,  605. 
Otho,  King  of  Greece,  573. 

PaymenU,  by  Pupils,  in  MiliUry  Sohools,  31L 
Pedagogical  Science  and  Modem  Philooopbj,  ' 
Pensioners,  or  Paying  Pupils,  311. 
People,  tlM  Common,  411. 

Improved  Education  in  Germany,  418. 
Pepper,  Lesson  on,  025. 
Percaption,  41 1, 608,  647. 
Perictione,  4VQ. 
Persian  Alphaliet,  593. 
PesUlozzi,  413,  0U5. 

Material  for  Intuitional  Exereiset,  48L 

Maxims,  for  Mental  Training,  031. 

Order  of  Develupoeiit^  606,  tiSL 
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Potty,  Sir  W.,  and  Rnlistie  Teftchinff.  650. 

PMpi,  W.  F..  Report  on  Object  Teaching,  bj,  (WS. 

Phpical  l>eveloproent,  338,  MS. 

Phytic*.  46,  117,  367. 

Pherniaey,  Militery  and  Naral  School*  of,  96L 

Philbrick,  J.  D.,  on  Uaincy  School,  713. 

Philology,  Claraical,  525. 

Vernacular.  535. 
Phonetic  Reading,  626,  648. 

Pictorial  lUuttrationt  by  Coroenim  and  Hooto,  647. 
Pierpont,  J.,  Tribute  to  Bailey,  446.     • 
Place,  LfeMon  on,  6621. 
PUto,  409. 
Poetry,  Study  of,  in  Sol^Mili,  507. 

Reading  Aloud.  511. 
Police  Reg ulationt  at  Metz,  151. 
Popular  l^ueation  in  Germany,  413. 
Polytechnic  School  at  Paris,  Id,  51. 

History,  13,  55.  6-2. 

Svstem  of  Teaching,  59|  74. 

Management.  63. 

Admission.  64. 

Examination,  Preliminary,  66. 
Oral,  67,  86. 
Wiiiten.  67. 

Subject*  and  Methods  of  Study,  79. 

Professvrs  and  Repetiteurs,  5!l,  74. 

Programmes,  77.  78. 

Yearly  and  Final  Examination,  78. 

Promotion  to  Public  Service.  83,  87. 

(nflueiice  on  French  Army,  86. 
Science.  86. 

Objections  to,  87. 

Estimate  of,  by  English  Commissions,  84, 87. 
Portep^e-fHhnrich,  ur  Swurd-knot  Eosigo,  rbH, 
Portraits  of  S.  Appleton,  1. 

E.  Bailer.  401. 
Potsdam.  Cadet  School  at,  310 

Division  School,  321. 

Orphan-house,  337. 
Powder,  156.  '2UI. 
Practice.  244,  274. 

Artillery  Exercise*,  384. 

Engineering,  'M2, 

Fortifications,  3il'2. 
Preparatory  Military  Schools,  974, 391,  300. 
Primers,  Original  Meaning  and  Use,  ^7. 

German,  &I7. 

English.  597. 

New  England,  600. 
Prior,  M..  559. 
Private  Studv,  76. 

Reading  of  Students,  511. 
Professional  Teaching,  72,  337,  650. 
Programme  of  Studies. 

Preparatory  to  Pulytechnie,  19,  S6,  36,  40,  43,  45. 

Polytechnic,  91 

Lyc^.  50. 

Metz,  151.  156. 

General,  316. 

Art.llery  Coune,  157,  367. 

Engineers*  Coune,  156,  37S. 

Otficen'  Examination,  304. 
Projectiles  in  S|mce,  159. 
Proniotion  in  French  System,  314. 

Pruuian,  391, 300. 
Prussia,  MiliUry  System,  381,  345. 

Military  Schools,  293. 

Boards  ot  Examination,  390. 

General  Inspector,  390,  395. 
Prvtan^e  Militaire.  History,  336. 

instruction,  357. 

Pupils.  357. 
Pyrometers,  130. 
Pyrotechny,  301. 
Pyrrbic  Exercises,  367. 

Qaincy  Grammar  School,  Boston,  704,  71S. 

Plan  and  Specifications,  704,  706. 
Qaincy,  Josiah.  Jr.,  oa.ttuincy  Sohod,  706,  711. 
Uaintilian,  Filial  Obt^ienee,  400. 


Rank  of  Pupils  at  Polytechnic,  80. 

Metx,  153. 

French  Staff  School.  356. 

in  Greek  Gymnasium,  566. 
Reading,  How  Learned,  438,473. 

Uses  of.  Religious  and  Secular,  474. 

Akrad  in  Gymnasium,  510. 
Reading-book  and  Primer,  473. 

Contents  of,  for  Common  Schools,  475. 

Separation  of  Instruction  and  Relaxation,  47S. 
Real  ObJecU,  431. 
Real  School.  315. 
Real  Schools  in  Greece,  580. 
Real  Gymnasium.  315. 
Recapitulation,  180,  189. 
Recent  German  Literature.  503. 
Regimental  Schools  in  France,  331. 

Prussia,  347. 
Regulntiuns,  Instruction  in.  341,  309. 
Religious  Tesching  in  Prussian  Military  Schools, 
Religiuus  Instruction,  433. 

In  Schools  uf  Greece,  585. 

Use  nf  Reading  in  Schoiil,  474. 
Remarks  on  Pulytechnie,  129. 

French  Military  Education,  173. 

Prussian     "  "  343. 

R^p^titorial  System.  59,84. 
Reviews,  Bniley's  System  of.  438. 
Rhetoric,  Theoretical,  in  Gymnasium,  500. 
Khizarian  Seminary  at  Athens,  568. 
Ritter  Academic,  '^. 
Roads  and  Bridges,  School  of,  80. 
Rochuw.  von,  411. 
Rusenkmnix,  425. 
Ru«sia,  New  System  of  Public  Instruction,  735 

Regulation  and  Supervision,  735. 

National  Schools,  727. 

Normal  Schools  and  Institutions,  737. 

Progyinnasiums,  738. 

Gymnasiums,  72H. 

Female  Schiiols.  738. 

Private  Scho«ils  and  Private  Teaching,  580. 

Universities,  739. 

Right  and  Privileges  of  Teachers,  739. 

Object  Teaching  in  Russian  Schools,  736. 

Snblons,  Camp  School  at,  326. 

St.  Cyr,  Infantry  and  Cavalry  School.  335. 

History,  225. 

Staff  or  Gov.  and  Instruction,  338. 

Buildings  and  Grounds,  339. 

Daily  Routine,  231. 

Examinations.  235. 

C/U-etficients  of  Influence,  338. 

Merit  Roll.  239. 

Choice  of  Service,  340. 
Sauinur,  Covalry  School  at,  837,  341 

Instruction,  341. 

Veterinary  Course,  344. 
Scaling  Walls,  373. 
Scharnhorst.  383.  388. 
Scholarch.  582. 
Schtiol  .Architecture.  701. 

Plans  for  Graded  Schools.  70L 
••      *'    BiMton  Latin  School.  541. 553. 
••      ••   Grammar  SchiMtIs,  698. 
*'      •'    Westfield  State  Normal  School,  091 
School  Hours.  Pupils  out  of,  586. 
School  Division  in  Prussia,  345. 
Schools,  Military,  3. 
Schweitzer.  416. 
Science,  Bachelor  of,  49,  S3. 

and  the  Arts,  50. 

and  MiliUry  Art,  300. 
Secondary  Schools,  581.  653. 
Seeing  and  Believing.  412. 
SelecU,  Selectaner,  348,310. 
Seneca.  409,  410. 

Senior  Cadet  House  at  Berlin,  313. 
Senior  Departments  in  Military  Sohool,  374. 
Seniority  of  Servioe  and  Promotion,  9,  373,  340 
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Btntei,  Culturt  of,  411. 

Avenues  to  the  Mind,  411,  638. 
Bham  Siejra,  174,  2J7,  38J. 
Sheldon,  E.  A.,  Labori  of,  at  Oiwefo,  643. 
Sheiti,  Letson  on,  619. 

Bhurtleflf,  N.  B  ,  on  Boaton  Latin  School.  SS0. 
Shuttlewurth,  Sir  J.  K.,  on  BpeUing  and  Boadiofi  604. 
Side-armt,  306. 
Siege,  387. 

Artaiery,  903. 
Singing  in  Gymnaitio  Schools,  963L 
Site,  Lesson  on,  635. 
Skeleton  Maps,  347. 
Sleeping  Rooms,  347. 
Small  Anns,  l(ji  30tf. 
Solon,  409. 

Solids,  Lenon  on,  685. 
Sfieakine  Exercises,  431. 
Sfiecial  Corps  Examination,  356. 
Stnir  in  French  Service,  845. 

Prussian  **      395. 

Btaflf  School  at  Paris,  Buildings,  94& 

Officers  in  Command,  34& 

Instruction,  280. 

Studies,  350. 

Examinations,  353. 
Btaflf  School  at  Berlin,  339, 3BS. 

Histur^r.  Ruildinin,  389. 

Examinations,  Entrance,  330. 
Final,  335. 

Studies,  3U7. 

Professors  nnd  Students,  306. 

Lectures,  338. 

Practical  Work,  333. 

Promotion,  336. 
Standing  Army  in  France,  880. 

Prussia,  i»l. 
Btereotomy,  97. 

Statistics  of  Common  Schools  in  Greece,  570. 
Stiehl,  K.,  on  Prussian  Normal  Schools,  489. 
Stimulus  to  Study  in  Polytechnic,  88,  84. 

Prussia,  390. 
Strateg  V,  184. 
Strength  and  Health,  683. 

**  and  Flexibilitv,  679. 
Stud,  Model,  nt  Snuroiir,  844. 
Studies,  in  Polvtechnic,  77, 79,  88. 

Metx,  143,  150. 

St.  Cvr,  234. 

Staff;  250. 

Berlin  Cadet  Rchool,  315. 
Division,  321. 
Artillery,  3(i7. 
Enjruiecm,  :n3. 
Staif  School.  333,  397, 
Style  in  Written  Laugunge.  494. 
Sullivan,  on  Teaching  Spelling,  601. 
Supervimon  of  Schools  in  (>reece,  575. 
Supreme  Militnry  Examination  Board,  804. 

Studiei,  950. 
Surveying,  194,  309. 
Swimming,  341,  271. 
Swurd-knot  KriAign,  390,  398. 
Syllabic  S|ielling,  tHH. 
Sympathy,  a  Law  of  Childhood,  639. 

Tactics,  1P3,  853,  306,  378. 

Tasks,  152. 

Taste,  Lesson  on,  615. 

Teachers.  Proportion  to  Pupils,  76. 

Teacher**  Office,  Dignity  of,  453,  789. 

Training,  45.5,  659,  729. 

Dependence  on  God.  648. 
Teacners  in  Greece,  575. 

Registers  kept  by,  577. 

in  Russia,  729. 
Teachers*  Seminaries.  488,655,787. 

German  Language  in,  489. 
Telegraphic  Service,  90. 
Tellkampf,  H.,  on  Hitriier  BorglMr  Seboola,  flSI. 
Text-books  excluded  frofn  Polytechnic,  80. 


Text-books,  Latin  and  Greek,  507. 

Theology,  in  Earlr  MilHiuy  8ebooli,984. 

Thermometer,  180. 

Thermowjope,  190. 

Thiersch,  F.,  on  ClaMleal  Schools,  504. 

Thinking,  Exercises  in,  408. 

Thoroughness  and  Superficiality,  401. 

Thread,  or  Programme  of  Leotare,  389. 

Tobacco  Service  in  France,  80. 

Tools,  300. 

Topography,  194,  8S4,  955. 

Town  and  Coontrv  Children,  490. 

Training,  Early  use  of  Word,  648. 

Translation  from  Greek  and  Latin  Masterpieeaa, 

Value  of  in  the  acquisition  of  a  Vemaeular,  406. 

Accompanied  with  perusal  of  Native  Authors,  406. 
**  **     Compoaition  in  Vernneolar,  400L 

Idiomatic  564. 

Liberal,  or  Verbal,  564. 
Trigooometrical  Survey,  385. 
Trigonometry,  38,  40,  388. 
Trotzendorf,  on  Catechising,  494. 
Turkish  Dominion  in  Gieeoe,  571. 

Understanding  and  Memory,  647. 
Uniforms  of  Militarjr  Students  at  315,  300l 
Union  School.  Original  Idea,  701. 

Plans  of  School-houses  for,  701. 
United  States,  Military  Education,  3. 

Public  High  Schools,  Preparatory,  4. 

Special  State  MiliUryScboob,  4. 
Universities  in  Russia,  790. 
University  at  Athens,  591. 

Vacation  in  Military  Schools,  151. 
Vernacular  Language  in  Russian  Bdioola,  790. 

in  Germany.  496 
Verrier,  on  Polytechnic,  13. 
Veterinary  Art,  Course  of,  890. 
Vienna,  War  School,  285. 
Vincennes,  Schiwl  of  Musketry,  965. 

Militarv  Gymnastics,  865. 
Vocation  of  Pupils,  531. 


Wackernsgel,  P.,  Instruction  in  Vemaeolnr, 

Walks  with  Pupils,  415. 
Wand  Exercises,  688. 

Illustrations,  688. 
War  Schools  at  Berlin,  390, 393. 

Depot  at  Paris,  346. 
Welter,  on  Prartical  and  Abstract  Exercises.  414 
Webster,  D.,  on  Common  Schools  of  N.  EngWul,  THL 
Weekly  Scheme  of  Study.  345,  350. 
Weights,  in  Gymnastics,  678. 

Light  and  fleavv.  Parties,  679. 
Westfield,  Normal  School  at,  659. 

Plans  of  Buildings,  654. 

Course  of  Studv,  ti53. 
Windship,  Dr.,  the  LifVer,  679. 
Withdrawal  from  Military  Service,  39P. 
W<K)d  Cuts.  New  Gymnastics,  668,  687. 

Boston  Latin  School,  541,  553. 

Grammar  Schools,  700,  703. 

Westfield  Normal  School,  653. 

Horn-book  of  the  Eighteenth  Centurf,  538. 
Woodward,  H.,  a  Teaclier  in  1658, 64& 

on  Pictorial  Illustrations,  648. 
Wrani,  M.,  Benefactor  of  Education, SOL 
Wrestling.  368. 
Writing  and  Written  Langnife,  474k 
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Hojker,  R.,  on  Law,  803. 
Hughes.  J.  L..  nnd  Providence  Sehools,  797. 
Huirhes  City  High  School,  (^inriunati.  623. 
Hulbard,  nn>l  Normal  School  oi'  New  York,  345. 
HumboH,  235. 
Humphrey,  II.,  125. 

£x])erieuce  as  a  School  boy  and  teacher,  125. 

Ignorance,  Knowledge  of  our  own,  106. 

Sources  of,  1U6. 

Dangers  of,  107. 
Illustrations  uf  School  Architecture.  817. 

Charleston.  S.  C— Girl's  High  School,  630. 

Eagleswoo<l  Academy,  475. 

Chicago— Haven  Schml,  610. 

Cincinnati— Hughes  School,  623. 

College  Hill— Ohio  Female  CoUege,  503. 

Albany— State  Normal  ScbotJ.  539. 

Philadelphia — Grammar  Schools,  826. 
High  School.  830. 
"  Normal  School.  834. 

Newburyport — Putnam  Free  Academy,  616. 
Illustrated  Alphabet,  81. 

"        Lessons  in  Form,  179. 
Imagination,  in  historical  study,  131. 
Indirect  instruction,  488. 
Industriol  succets,  380. 
Infant  Education,  Toung*s  Manual,  155. 

Bushnell  and  others,  on.    See  Early  Edttcatioo,  79. 
Infantry.  School  for,  467. 
lotellectunl  Education— Objects,  Method,  fcc,  80L 

Mann,  515. 

Spencer.  371. 

Wayland.  801. 

Young.  155. 
Interest  in  Study,  163,  163. 
Intuitional  Perceptions.  377. 
Ivrea,  Regimental  School  at,  466. 

Jefferson,  T.,  19,  30. 

Jeffers(»n  Grammar  School,  Philadelphia,  835. 
lUustratiuns,  8U5. 


Johnson.  8.,  359. 

Estimate  of  his  own  Schoc>Iing,  350. 

Influence  of  Education,  35U. 

Scheme  of  Study,  3ti0. 

Value  of  Knowledge  to  labor.  36L 

Public  and  Private  Education.  36:2. 

ReHnemenU  n  nd  Novelties,  362. 

Corporal  Punishments,  363. 

Accuia  y  in  narrat  on,  516. 
Jolinson,  Vv  .  R.,  and  Normal  Scbook,  75QL 
Judgment.  114. 
Justice,  580. 

Kant,  E.,  11.335. 

Kay,  J.,  313.525. 

Knowledge,  Relative  values  of,  388. 

Self  preservation,  3tr9. 

Industrial  Success,  li&t. 

Family  Life  nnd  Duties,  393. 

Ciiizen^hip,  396. 

Eiijoymcnis  of  Nature  nnd  Art,  397. 

liic.pli'ie  of  the  Faculties,  3Uil. 
Knowledge,  Universal  Diti'usion,  7F8. 
Keenan.  P.  J.,  Insfiector  of  iNatiimi  1  Schools,  145. 

lle]>o.-t  on  Organization  of  Schools,  143. 

I)uii?s  of  Organizers,  H6. 

Munitorinl  System,  150. 

Time  Tables.  152. 

Syllabus  ol  Lecture*  ou  Methods,  133. 

Language,  467,063. 
Ancijtit,  (87. 
Blodern,  697. 
Law,  Ktiow|/<ige  ond  ObeOicnco  of,  8C1. 
Hooker,  8b2. 

Silencer,  372. 

VVayland,  8U2. 
Lectures,  Educntinnnl,  ftOl. 

Everett— on  Normal  Sclools,  753. 

Mann— Speciil  I'raiiiiiig  of  Teachers,  507. 

VVaylunJ— ObjecU  and  Alethod  of  Education,  801. 

Keenan — Si-houl  Organization,  147. 
Librory.  Purpt  scs  of,  606.  788. 
Lessuii»,  o  I  I 'orm.  Sire.  &c.,  185. 
Looke,  J.,  Thoughts  on  Education,  548. 
Moral  Eduoition,  5^8. 

Rules  should  be  few,  548. 

Habits,  or  rrjiented  practice,  549. 

Affectaii  n,  549. 

Manners,  5ol. 

Vinous  Loys,  ond  Public  Schools,  553. 

Vice,  554. 

Virtue— Privnte  Education — Example,  SS6. 

Puniahmeiitv— Tasks — Disposition,  5G7. 

Cuinpulsio:i,  558. 

Cl'iding,  559. 

Obstinacy,  5G0. 

Reasoning,  562. 

Examples— Whipping,  563. 

Tutors  and  Governors,  505. 

Fnmi  iarily.  573. 

Reverence— Temper,  575. 

Dominion,  576. 

Craving,  577. 

Curiosity— Recreation,  579. 

Complaints— Liberality— Justice,  580. 

Cryinx,  581. 

Fool-bardinets,  583. 

Courage.  584. 

Cowardice — Timorousnen,  r8S. 

Cruelty.  587. 

Curiosity,  589. 

Sauntering,  591. 

Compulsion,  593. 

Play-games,  595. 

Lying— Excuses,  506. 

God— SpiriU— Goblins.  597. 

Truth— Wtsdora— Breeding.  599. 

Roughness— Conieropt— Contradiction,  001. 

Captiouaoeaa — Excessive  Civility — lnterruptioii,00& 

Disputet— Opinion  of  o  Set  or  Clan,  604. 
Lovell,  J.,  Severity  of,  745. 
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Lather,  81,  83,  85.  S33. 

Ljrcurf  US,  Siaie  aiid  Edocation,  717. 


kolaj.  T  B.,  State  and  Edueation,  790. 
Manaferoeat  of  Scboob,  145. 
Man,  a«  an  Animal,  37^ 

Complex  Constitution,  512. 

NaturmI  Endowment*,  344. 

Same  faculties  in  all  races  and  timet,  500. 
Mandevi.le,  IU7. 
Mann,  U.,  507. 

Education  defined,  16. 

Education  and  the  Sute',  734. 

Tribute  to  Edmund  Dwizht,  507. 

Bpeciil  preparation  for  iWchin;;,  507. 

Laws  ot  MentAl  Development,  514. 

Motives  for  eflfort,  study  and  obedience,  518. 

School  Attendance.  51a. 
Manners,  551. 

MansfieU,  £.  D..  Article  by,  17. 
Manslield.  J..  30, 4fi. 
Manual  Labor.  399,  317,  351. 
Maps.  746. 

Marcel.  C.  11,  373,374. 
MaMen.  P.  De,  31. 
Massachusetts,  SchonU  prior  to  1800,  737,  745. 

Normal  Schools,  057. 
Mathematics,  Cicero  on,  654. 

Bacon,  1(13. 

Goldsroith,  358. 

Gray.  655. 

Mansfield.  36. 

Spencer,  390. 

VVarburton,  6SI. 

Wayland,  hU. 

WhateJy.  107,  114. 
Mechanics,  300. 
Mem  mincer,  C.  S.,  631. 
Memoir  of  J.  Green.  600. 

Chrerberi;,  B.,  365. 

Partridge,  A.,  49. 

Plummer,  C,  73. 

Randall,  S.  S.,  337. 

Tnppnn,  H.  P.,  451. 

Wayland,  K.,  771. 
Memtifial  by  Capt.  Poitridfe,  683. 
Memory,   li:{. 
MeoUl  Power.  37, 509. 
Merit,  Promotion  br.  666. 
Merit-roll  at  West  Point,  34. 
Method  of  Study,  kc,  37, 153. 

Mann.  514. 

Mansfield,  37. 

Spencer.  37?. 

WaTland.  8. 

Whately,  106. 

Young,  155. 

Monitf>rial,  150. 

Ana'ytiral.  154.  . 

Synthetical,  150. 

£iUptic,  154. 

Demoustraiive,  37. 

Sorratic,  150. 
Michigan.  641. 

State  University.  453,  454,  658. 

State  Normal  t$chm>l.  (H 
Mkldletown,  (Conn.)  Military  Academy.  60. 
Massachusetts  Common  School  Journal,  745. 
Military  Education  and  Schools,  650. 

Austria,  409. 

Sardinia.  457. 

Swiiaerland.  689. 

United  States.  17,  65  471, 699. 
Military  Exercises  in  Ordinary  Schools,  40. 
MiUtary  Habits  of  a  People.  51. 71. 
MUitary  Marches,  68. 70.  685. 
Mmiary  and  Srientifie  Education,  56. 
Military  Teachers,  School  for,  436. 
Mill,  J.  ft  730. 
Miller.  8.  b.,  648. 
Milton.  61.  719. 
iUod,  OflglDal  Powan,  513, 803. 


Mind,  Instrument  to  discover  aad  apply  Law,  801. 

Mod«l  Srho  .Is.  333. 

Modem  Languages,  693,  796. 

.Monitorial  Svstein.  150. 

Montaigne,  87,  156. 

Montesquieu,  718. 

Moral  Educatitm.  79,  158,  518,  548. 

Moral  Suasion  in  Schools,  133. 

More,  Sir  T..  719. 

Morse,  Geography.  139,  730. 

Muscherosch,  84.  334. 339. 

Mother  Tongue,  Study  of.  334. 

Mothers,  Unconscious  Lesson  on  Objects,  379l 

Education  Suitable  for,  393,  497. 

Ignorance  of  Duties,  305. 
Motives,  518. 

MOiint  Vernon,  (O.,)  Female  Semina^,  968. 
Music  in  Education  of  Girls,  SU3. 

Nat'onnl  Military  Schools,  17,  659. 
National  Sciioo  «  in  IreUind.  Wk 
iNalure,  l^ove  a>i(l  Knowledge  of,  38L 
Nature,  Lows  oi*.  8J3. 

Knowludsfu  a  mI  Oltedif nee.  our  buiJn«M,  802. 
Natural  B4*nt  or  l'i'>|^iiioii.  5.>7. 
New  I'restoi,  (Com  .)  Dr.  BuslinHl on.  143. 

Emiir.'ut  a  ui  useful  mf>H  koni  in,  144. 
New  Jersey  Stal4j  >'oriniil  SvImwI.  857, 
Newburyi.o-t,  Putnam  t'rve  Ai  aUemy,  617. 
New  Vo.k.  Htntf  Aorm'it  Scliool.  Mi,  351. 

Histo  i-.(tl  Develoj  meat.  341,  Wl. 

Cojne  of  Htuily.  aJd,  547. 

R  'gul  tio  i«,  5.>o. 

Plait  of  Biiil  iu;.  539. 
Niem  'yer,  497.  5t/*2, 

Night  Schools  in  Plilndelr^hia, 619  8*23. 
North  Ea^t  (Grammar  School,  PUlatielpliia,  850. 
Norwich  rnivet>i  y.  00. 
No  inal  rtrJKwl.  Hj>to  y,  753. 

Eiiio,iea;i.  'tSX 

Auiiri  •nil.  75IJ. 

A  mi  oion  ,  3  !r\  ASl. 

Co  ira«  oi  liiMiruc-tion.  333,  535, 547. 

Examiiiatio  i  and  1  i|  lama,  3Ui,  5fi25. 
No  mal  sk:hool,  de^iibed. 

Albany.  341.  53L 

Bo'deaux,  30G. 

l.ijoi,  305. 

Dresilen,  535. 

llolwyl,  383. 

Kussnaht.  333. 

Laii»anoe,  3^ 

Luccrup,  335. 

Pads,  307. 

Philadclplua.  834. 

Turgovia,  340. 

VersuiUes.  SOX 

Zuri-^h.  336. 
Norm  .1  Sclerals,  Argnmeat  for. 

Cnititon,  341. 

Cousin,  381 

Everett,  758. 

Gnizol.  i»9. 

Mann,  605. 

Potter.  344. 
Noviate  in  IVaching.  5M10,  SB5. 
Nott,  E.,  Letter  fiom.  130. 
Number,  Lesson  ia,  191. 

Obedience.  160,  510. 

Laws  of  Nature,  one  object  ofedacation,  80S. 

Military,  39. 
Oberhii.  (O..)  Colle^  Ibr  Females,  868L 
Obiect  Teaching,  843. 

Pestalozri.  Ht:L 

Young.  176. 

Spencer.  378. 

Books  on.  378. 
Obstinacy.  560. 

Occupation  of  narsnta  of  Ckdeta,  686. 
Oasar.  849. 
Offloan,  MiUtary  Edneation  of,  97. 
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Officer*,  Military,  Switzerland,  603. 

AaMria,  711. 

Banliiiia,  458. 
Offii|»rinj^.  Treatment  oC  393. 
Ohio  Female  Sem  nnries.  2G7,  SO^, 
Ohio  Feinnle  College,  lo11ef;e  Hill,  503. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  (  oUege,  (C  inn.,)  9C8. 
Olmsted,  D.,  and  Normal  s'cl.ooU,  8J6. 
Opiition  of  School-mates,  t>U4. 
Oratory,  GoliNniith  on.  3C8. 
Orf animation  of  School"  in  Ireland.  145. 
Osgood,  8  .  liedicaiioa  uf  School  bouse,  847 
Otto,  Dr..  Sis. 
Overberg,  B.,  Meiroir.  365. 

Mode  of  lm|)ro%  ing  Teachers,  368. 

Addrevs  to  Normal  Pui|l*i  ^^* 

Teaching  in  oi>en  air.  367. 
Oxford.  (().,)  Female  College.  2f8. 
Oxford,  (O.,)  Female  Institute,  2td. 

Page.  D.  P.,  14.  534. 

Painesville.  (O ,)  Female  C«  liege.  2f8. 

ParenU,  Paniiliiiily  and  Syin|mthy  with  Children,  M. 

Knowledge  of  I-uidi  y  l>iiti>s.  Hv3. 
Paris.  Central  Normal  School,  381. 
Partridge.  A.,  Memoir  and  i*ortrtoit,  48. 

Plan  for  Notiimul  Defence.  51. 

Defects  and  I  Ian  of  Nntinnal  Education,  54. 

Military  School  at  Middietown,  641. 
*•  "  Norwich.  Vt.,  64. 

Memorial  against  U.  8.  Military  Academy,  683. 

Pedestrian  Excur?ioH4,  3U4. 
Passions,  malignant  eHeiU  of,  394, 509, 522. 
Patronage,  App  iutnient  hy,  701. 
Pau|ieri4m  and  Ignornnre.  3'J2. 
Pnwtiicket,  Uedicutioti  of  School  bouae,  843. 
Peasantry  m  Switzerland,  321. 
Pedestriin  Excursions,  63,  7U, 685. 
Penmanshi;>,  139. 
Pennsylvania  Schools  prior  to  1800,  741. 

Nurinal  Schools  in,  8.'>7. 
Perceptive  Faculties,  176,  377,  515. 
Perkins,  G.  R..  544. 
Pestalozzi.  88.  157,  162, 170,  377. 
Pestnloz/inn  Foundation  in  Saxony.  584. 
Peter  Parley,  Schrol  dny<  nf,  134. 
Philadelphia.  Publ  c  Schools.  817. 

Historical  Development,  818. 

Central  Hi^h  School.  819. 

Schools  prior  to  18U0.  743. 

Plans  of  (irommar  Scho  d-hnuset.  834. 
Central  liigh  Schotd,  830. 
*♦  Normr.1  Srh.  o!.834. 

Unclassified  8<hool.  830. 
Physical  Education,  41. 1U4, 169.396. 
Physics,  391. 

Physioliigy,  necessary  for  Motben,39t{. 
Pierce's  S|ielliug  Book,  743. 
Pierpont,  J..  *2U. 
Pillons.  387. 

Play.  Normal  condition  of  Children,  93L 
Play -ground.  173. 
Piny  games  and  Pastinoea,  505. 
Plato,  8. 

Plummer,  Caroline,  Memoir,  73. 
Plummer  Fnrm-Sch(>oi,  76. 
Plummer  Professorship,  77. 
Plutarch,  81. 

Poetry.  3(»8.. 188,  522,719. 
Poets.  Influences  nf.  117. 
Polytechnic  Schotd,  Paris,  670,  678. 

Cfonditions  and  Mode  of  Admission,  678L 
PortraiU  of  Wnyland,  F.,  1. 

Partridge.  A,  49. 

Randall,  225. 

Tapt«n.  H.  P.,  449. 

Green,  J.,  606. 
Potter.  Alnnso,  14.  344,  771. 
Practice.  Value  of,  13,  103.  813. 
Princi|4es.  in  their  apfilicntions.  375. 
Private  and  Public  Schools.  347,  363,556. 
Private  Tutor,  Qualification,  565. 


Prohibitions  in  Schrol,  8!>5. 
Providence  Public  Schools,  786,  796. 
Providence  AtbenKum.  788 

Brown  Univeniiy.  774. 
Psalter,  a  Reading  Book.  738. 
PubUc  Money,  Prmcinle  of  distribution,  7 
Punishment*,  Fixty  Years  Agu,  557. 
Putnam  Free  Academy,  617. 

Plan  of  Building,  6ia 
Putnam,  (O..)  Ladies  Serrinary,  SC8. 
Puxxling  out  difficulties,  114. 
Pythagoras,  81. 

Questioning,  Modea  of,  113,  165. 

Quincv,  J..  Report  on  Ciria  Uifh  School,  347. 

History  uf  Boston,  350. 

Letter  to  Editor,  740. 
Quintilian,  81,  85. 

Randall.  S.  S.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  2S7. 

Address  at  openins  of  State  Normal  School,  333. 

Estimate  of  Labors.  231. 
Ranmer.  239. 24U,  500. 
Reading.  Value  of. 

Bacon.  102. 

Whately,  103. 

VVnylond.  780. 

Corrected  by  experience,  108. 
Reading  Books  m  School,  133. 
Rearin;rof  Offspring,  393. 
Rpas«<ning,  11.%  116. 
Recitat  on,  Tr.  Waybnd's  method.  776. 

Prof.  Cro/et  with  hit  black-board,  S3. 
Recreaiioi,  579. 

Reflecting  facul'ies,  Exercise  of,  515. 
Regulations.  206. 

Fires,  Swee|  inr,  Ventilation,  858.1 

Providence  S«-liools.  8o7. 

Public  School  Foiieiy,  N.  Y.,  8C8. 

RhoJe  hi  End  Schools.  837. 
Regimental  SclooU,  460. 
Religious  Instruction.  S87.  313,  315,  490. 
Requi^iiiotis  uf  8cbolan,853. 
Restriuii  ns,  100. 

Reviews  of  Lessons,  776.  

Rich  parents  and  i>ub!ic  schools,  359,  787 

Rirhter,  11.236,239. 

Rhetori '.  Goldsmith  on,  351. 

Ri|  Icy,  E.,  a  gooil  teacher,  133. 

Rod.  133.  i:i7,  745. 

Rote  learning,  113. 

Rote- teaching,  373. 

Rotteck.  91. 

Rousseau.  12.  90. 

Rule-leaching.  372. 

Rules  and  Princi|'lcs,  373. 

Rules  of  Conduct,  548. 

Care  of  Scloi  I  pro;>erty.  857. 

Channcey  liuU  Sch<  ol.  851. 
Ref]ni!<nions,  851.  * 

Proliiltitions.  853. 

Comments  on.  by  G.  F.  Thayer.  853. 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  796. 
Rhode  Inland  Schocl  movement,  796. 
Rugby  School,  Dr.  Arnold's  labors  at.  708. 

Salaries  of  Teachers  in  Saxony,  S39. 
Salem.  (Mass.,)  Atbenarum,  78. 
Sartlinia,  455. 

Military  »y«tem.  455. 

Syiitem  ol  Military.  Education,  455. 

Royal  Wi  itnry  AcaJlemy.  4.'>8. 

Artili?ry  and  Engineer  SchooU,  461. 

Staff  School,  464. 

Regimental  Schools.  466. 

Practical  School  of  ArilDery.  47a 
Sauntering.  591. 
Saying  a  Lenon.  813. 
Saxony.  533.  53.5. 

Legal  fm>vision  reapeetinf  Teaehen, 
'    Normal  Sehoob.  583. 

Royal  Normal  School  at  Dreidra, 
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Sehiller,  233. 

School4i  ai  they  were  Sixty  Tean  Afo,  123, 737. 
Connecticut  &  N.  England,  123,  125,  !:£>,  IJ5,  737. 
M»na?hu*etls,  7:t7,  740. 
Pennsylvania,  741,  743. 
Delavrare,  'tiri. 
Vii^inia.  748. 

To*n  an  J  City,  134,  740.  745,  747. 
Co  iiitry.  737. 
VVintar.  127. 

Summ-v,  1-27,  1C8.  129,  135,741. 
School  houMM.  IJ)).  135,  138,  14*i,  738,  741,  743,  748. 
Tochers,  men,  125,  l!d8,  737, 741. 
Wa^et,  128. 
'BoAtding  round,  128. 
Booki.  123,  128.  IJU,  746. 
StuJi»,  127,  748. 
Three -R's,"  74 L  739. 
8pel  i  12,   1*24,  129,  131. 

S)icUi  iff  Books,  132,  739.  743. 
Bealin*.  131,  139. 

Keaiin;  Kook»,  11,  728,749. 
Writi  ig,  123.  139,  747. 

Birch  Bark.  TiS. 
Arithmetic.  IM,  738. 
Fra  tions.  739. 
BlatM,  7..8. 
Geozraphv.  123,  139,  739. 

MaiM,  1 23,  73U. 
Gramnar,  1 24,  130,  739.  74-2. 
Farsinj.  142. 
Calcchiim,  ]-j9.  1.18.        _ 

Sew  E  Inland  Primer,  7r8. 
Di^ciplin^,  1 J3.  740, 742,  743. 
GirU.  745. 
RoJ,  133.  737,  745. 
Strap.  744. 
Ferule,  1-29,  746 
Tro  incing,  745. 
Exhihilion«.  127. 

Vi4u  of  Tea;:  ben  to  each  others*  ichooN,  128. 
SchiniJt,  10. 
fichcjol-l>ook«.  Dr.  Wayland  on,  812. 

Caralo^ae  of  Am.  auUiors,  A.  to  G.,  211,  401,  696. 
Bcienca.  3JJ 

8cri}itiire.  Mole  of  study! i«r.  10& 
8cbool-hou9e«,  Plm^.  G12.  818. 
Graded  Sohoo*,  tlO.  824.  8.Hi,  8-2a 
iJi^h  SchooU  tilO.  023.  &tO. 
Norm  il  Sctio  U,  531.  538,  6.'}],  834. 
Femal.*  Semiuaiic's,  503,  620. 
Beir  kitowbdga.  354. 
Seir-evolu;ion.  tlie  science  and  art,  386. 
Btflf-m-itruction,  383. 
S2lf-)»mervaiion.  38J. 
Seir-respect.  514. 
Seneca  8.  81.  82. 
Simon-o-i.  Z<  olo.-ical  Chart,  652. 
Simption.  J..  13.  15d. 
SiKd Ion.  E.  II..  22:). 
Senie^,  culture  of,  177. 
Schroder,  90. 
ScblHmather,  236. 
Slater.  8..  aid  Bjndn^  Schools,  813. 
Sl'ii  iam  IS,  J.,  Portrait,  653. 
Smith,  A.,  and  State  Education,  7i:i. 
Smith,  D.  T.,  Portrait,  65j. 
Smaiterin;.  107,  352. 
SOi;i  Hy,  Science  of,  392. 
Soli  Is.  hovir  Uu||;ht,  181. 
Solilan,  23.'i. 
Soi'litrr  and  citizen. 
SoiUiey.  R..  71  J. 
Si»^llin?.  classes  aid  riles,  131. 
S,ieHia«  Books.  12J.  130,  TdO,  743.  749. 
S,ie  icer.  Herbert,  tho  ights  on  education,  37SL 
.    IntoUectiial  education,  373. 
IXs.  Un?  or  ol  1  methods,  37^ 
Teachin?  by  rules,  373. 
AlMtra  tiois,  374. 

8(«itan«ity  of  Observins  faeulliet,  373, 
Older  a-td  Mctho  I  of  NatuK,  374. 
OoiJi  If  Prioci^Jes,  377. 
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8pene«r,  llerbert.  Simple  to  the  complex,  375. 
Concrete  to  the  .Abstract,  375. 
Histoi^iuiil  sequence,  375. 
Emjieri-al  to  the  raiioual,  376. 

SeU-devf  lo,iment,  370.  

Learning  sho.lJ  lie  ilcamrable,  377. 

Pracli  -e  ol  what  U  Ijurued,  347. 

lutuitional  exertixx  of  tbc  perceptions,  377. 

Object  Lesson*,  3.8. 

Mothers'  unconscioas  tuition  of  objects.  379. 

Object  IVacliiiix  extended  i.i  space  and  time,  383. 

Lo%'e  and  knowled;^  of  Nature,  381. 

Drawing,  in-ludin:;  Form  and  Color,  281. 

Uimeiisioiu  in  |ierspective.  382. 

Geometry,  primary  a  id  eni|ieri  al,  383. 

Acqiii*iiioii  of  k  lowMge  always  pleasurable,  388. 

Relative  vuloes  of  knowietl)^,  brS,  39J. 

Knowledge  reqni  ite  to  self-preservotion,  383. 
**  "  Industrial  success.  383. 

"  '*  Hapi>iness  of  FaroUy,  303. 

Ci'izen8hip,395. 
Amusements,  3U9. 
Diiciplioe,  399. 
Spencer,  J.  C,  342. 
Spittm?,  442. 

SpnngrtcU,  (O.,)  Female  College,  208. 
Spurzheiin,  11. 
BlaT School iu  .\ui>tria,  439.  711. 

Fari.i  ..i  I.  4u5. 
State  anJ  EJiicati  mi,  7 17. 

Lycurjus.  Epictetus,  A ri«totI*,  Cicero,  717. 

Di  Iter,  A!o:»tefcqi  i.-u.  Hi  k*on.  Swift,  IIX 

Mo-e,  .Milro.j,  Vv  a  l«worth,  Stuitliey.  719. 

Smith,  Mil  ,  Mantlay,  Asrlam,  7:^. 

Broj;;;hnm    Everett,  Lushing,  721. 

Bushne  1,  Ma  in.  722. 
Stcrliii;;. Ol  a\io  ns,  7. 
Stewart,  I).,  1-2,  Ij(),813. 
Steubenvilh.  (0..«  FViua'.e  Seminary,  SC8. 
StO'ic«,  ciiidrens'  fouduess  for,  4./J 
Stoy,  00. 
Street-jdnys,  96. 
Stuart,  Ai..  Tiibute  to,  793. 

St.uli;!s,  Haciin's  Ewiay  on,  103. 

Aniot.itioui  Ol,  by  Whnteiy,  iC4. 

Contem;it  ol  Studi  y%,  104. 

].it:b  L'-a  nin^,  1U4. 

51o  les  of  .Study,  IU8. 

Studying  of  the  Scriptures,  1C8. 

I>eferL>iit'e  to  Authorities,  111. 

Rote  liiarititig,  113. 

Facility  of  Leariiin«r,  114. 

Actio  I  of  Studies  on  tlie  Mind,  114. 

Eur:y  .Associuiiois.  117. 

liijuoi  iojs  roa(!iiigof  History.  119. 

rieasiir»-ffroiiiids  id  Knowtedfe,  121. 
Study,  Methol  of,  37,  776.      . 
Sturm,  Portrait  ol,  653. 
Sum  tier  Schu -K  1-27.  129.  135.  141. 
Superi  itendent  of  Schiols in  Connecticut, 73L 

First  Annual  Report  in  1846. 732. 

Suininnry  of  Detects  and  Remedias,  733. 
Supimrt  of  SvhooU^  786. 
Sweeping  School  house,  857. 
Swilzerlind,  313.  323.  689. 

System  of  Publi.:  SchiMds,  313. 

Ilistori^iil  Development,  313,  330, 

Co:npuUury  Attendance,  314. 

Religi  >us  Unesiioa.  315. 

Norm  .1  SchiMds,  31G,  318. 

Ma  luiil  Labor.  316. 

Exriini-intio  I  and  Inspection,  319. 

Eduratioi  of  Girls.  320. 

Cun  iiti  .n  of  the  Peasontry,  321. 

Ignorance  and  Pauperism,  322. 

Normil  Schoid«  and  Courses,  323. 

Normal  Course  at  Hofwyl,  323. 

Berne  CantonnI  So^-iety,  330. 

Normal  School  at  Kuisnacht,  331. 
*'  '•  Lacern,  335. 

Zurtch.  336. 
**  **  lAiiMnn€,338. 

Thoriovia.  3ia 
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Military  System  and  Education,  689 

Outline  of  Military  System,  (idy. 

DrUl  for  Officen.  m. 

Cndet  Syatem,  Origin,  093. 

Panidea  and  Festivals,  6U4. 
Annual  Festival  at  Zuiicb,  ^S. 

Sham  FigbU,  007. 
Target  Shoot  ng,  700. 
Festival  uf  Swia  Bhnrp-shootera,  701. 
Cantonal  onJ  Federul  Encampments,  710. 

Target  Shooting  in  Switzerland,  605. 
Tappan,  H.  P.,  I^leroi  ir  and  Portruit,  440,  641. 

Pubiio'^tions,  451. 

Presidency  of  Michigan  University,  452. 

Removal  an  Outrage,  (i4L 
Tasks,  557. 

Taste,  in  Ednentin  of  Girls.  SOL 
Taxation  niid  EUucution,  I'li. 

Equity  i.i  Apiili  -aiion.  T£i,  788. 
Teacher*  as  they  were,  1*25.  iHf*.  132. 
Teachers  Aid  irocictics,  iluQ,  5:21. 

ArinuitiL>s,  27^.  301. 

Assoeiati  n%.  273. 

Conferences,  273,  277. 

Examiiati  ns.  272,  ai**,  527. 

House  and  Garden,  34iJ. 

litspHction,  31 U. 

Institutes,  27U.  S8S.  324. 

Librari  -s.  2J2.  447. 

Mutual  .\i.I  Socictv.  524. 

Saturday  Normal  Classes,  27.'!. 

Savings  Box.  3U2. 

Pori  il  a'ul  Pecuninry  Condition,  238. 

Speci  .1  Preparajion,  5o7. 

Suueraiiiiunted  Fund  rnd  Asylum,  5J4. 

S.'ilary  niid  Wages,  3U1,  5«J. 
Tetzner,  bi. 
Text  Doo  %s,  true  construction  and  use  of,  814. 

Cnlaliffue  of  Amerinn,  2U0,  4U1.  G20. 

Used  Sixty  Ve  rs  Ago,  123,  13«,  742,  740. 
Thayor,  8..  .7,  G  d 
Thayer,  (i.  F.,  oi  Courtesy, 853. 
Tim  iitv,  .^H). 

Tbeologi'nl  Seminnries  and  Edncntion,649,  790. 
Thoinu»,  B.  F.,  '1  riauic  to  Dr.  Vv'aylaud,  783. 
Travel.  355. 

Topography,  School  of,  4G7. 
Truth  5tW." 

Train  in?,  Tencl.i:i;;,  and  Telling,  515. 
Trounrin;.  745. 
Turin.  Koy  il  Mlitnry  Schwd.  458. 

Artillery  and  Ln^iiieers'  8chcol,  4C1. 

Arsenal  Practical  School,  47U. 

United  States  Normal  Schools,  756. 

Tenclicrs'  Co  iferetices.  273, 

Military  SchouU,  17,  Go,  G57. 
Universe,  Lawi,  of.  802. 
Universities  Foreign.  Guld»n;ith  on,  356. 
Uji|ier  CaiHidii,  Populition  and  School  Statistics,  630. 

Elementary  or  Common  Schools.  650. 

Private  or  iHsninni  mtismal  Schools,  650. 

County  Grammar  Schools,  6.*<0. 

Academies  nnti  Private  Schools,  650. 

Colejres  and  Universities,  650. 

Normal  and  Model  Schtot.  650. 

Theolnjricil  Cilleges  and  Faculties,  649. 

Deaf  .Mutes,  Inditii,  &c.,  649. 

Tot'il  .Number  of  Tenchers  and  Students,  650 

Total  Exiienditures.  &«*.  650. 
Usher,  Coiidiijii  of,  by  Coldsniith,  348. 

Vanity,  in  Female  Education,  492. 
Vehrli,  Teachers  for  the  poor.  3i7. 
Ventiluti  m.  172.  C13.  833.  8C8. 
Vermicular  l^angnnge.  287,  324. 
Versailles.  Normal  School  ot,  3UL 
Vice.  554. 

Vicious  Rovs  h  PaWic  Schools,  553. 
Vienna.  Staff  Schmd,  7n. 
Virginin  an  Old  FioUl  Academy,  74L 
Virtue,  556. 


Warbarton,  Bishop,  on  Mathomatiral  Studies.  654. 
Warren  Grammar  School  ii  Phiiadalpliia,  8^. 
Washington  and  West  Point  Academy.  Id. 
Webster,  U.,  Education  a  sdl  work.  j4. 
Webster.  N.,  Letter  liom.  tu  Editor,  123. 

KemiiiisceDccs  of  American  Education*  ISO. 

Essay  on  Education  of  Youth,  134. 
Webster's  SpeUi.ig  Book,  131. 
Weikard,  87. 
WelU,  W.  H.,  Graded  School,  233. 

Schools  of  Chicago,  615. 

Conferences  of  Teachers,  373. 
Waytand^  F..  Portrait,  1. 

Education.'tl  ItLors,  771. 

Exfierience  a«  Preacher  and  Pastor,  773L 

Presi.lency  of  Brown  Uuiversity,  774. 

Text  Bo  ks.  785. 

Service*  to  Popular  Education.  786. 

Views  on  Theolo;{ir- 1  Ldm  aiion,  790. 

Generous  ajipreciatio.i  of  ueiiio  ious  aerrieea,  793. 

E«timateorcliara'-Uvs  and  laba's  of  Arnold.  797. 
Wesleyaii  Femile Seminay,  Delaware,  (O..)  2C8. 

Cincinnati.  (O..)  918. 
West  Point   U.  S.  Military  Academy,  17,659. 

Ilisto  ic:il  l)evc'o;)nu'nt,  17,25,  2)1. 

Vi<i'.at:oi  and  Inspection,  idl,  661. 

Coarse  of  lustruciiou,  29,  345. 

MethtMl  of  study  and  ref  itation,  35,  37. 

ri<i<-i,4i:ie  and  ^Jcrit-n  II.  c8. 

Rcla'ive  vauies  v(  study  and  conduct,  40. 

Military  Exercises,  40. 

Rcsulu,  ill  Sri.mii.ic  Text  Pooka.  43. 
*'  on  .American  Educiit  on,  43. 
*'        i  I  the  Military  ser\ice,  44. 

RelaMons  to  KebcUiun.  45. 

Tiijuie  to  the  o  d  ProfcK'ors,  46. 

Regulatio  is  rdaiiu^  to  Admission  of  Cadeti,  47. 

Re|  on  of  Vi.i  ors  Tor  ISul.  «t,L 

Condition* and  molo  of  appointment,  663. 

SL'It^ct  o  I  by  Co  nputiiive  examination.  666. 

Evils  of  the  present  syytem  of  ap|.ointmeot,  673. 

Mo  liliciitiom  recommended,  67^ 

No.  of  Graltiutes  ntid  1  allures  from  each  State,  677. 

Co  idit  on  aid  Examination  for  I-<riylechnic,  L78. 

Memo   al  of  Caj  t.  1  artridge.  t&». 
Whateiy,  Archhishop.  on  Bfuou^s  Essays,  104. 

Annot.-itioi  oi  Studies,  104. 

Contempt  of  Studies,  i;r4. 

Little  l>rf^ar..iiiT,  1U4. 

Smattering  of  Knowledge,  107. 

Moles  of  i^tiidy.  108. 

Studyi  ig  of  S.ripture,  1C8. 

Deference  to  nutiiorities,  111. 

Curiwiiy.  112. 

I<cariii  ig  ly  lotc,  ]I3. 

Fatili'y  of  Lefiri.iiig,  11  f. 

Actio;!  of  studies  o  •  the  mind,  114. 

Indirort  influence,  114. 

Early  .\siiociutio*iii,  117. 

I^ju(iicioJs  rea«!ii>g  of  llisto'y.  Jit). 

Pleasure-grounds  o>  ki.owleu]>e,  KL 
Whiiipin*.  5o3. 
Whiitiig,  141  854. 

WUdersj  in,  Iniant  instruction,  1G3, 170. 
Wilin.  2il3. 

Teacher.'  Libmrie*,  395. 

Pecimiay  condition,  t^8. 
Wisdom.  5JJ. 
Wool  worth,  S.  B..  545. 
Worcester,  (.\:ass.,)  Public  Library,  6C7. 
Wordawort!.,  W.,  7,  9,  719. 
Wyse,  T„  o83. 

Young.  T.  U.,  Manual  for  Infant  School*,  LIS. 
Necessity  nnd  Nature  of  lufant  Schools,  155. 
Quali.'icati<.i)s  of  the  Teaclter,  169. 
Rulesaid  Regnlationsfor  Parents, Teacbcn,  171. 
Developing  Lessons,  176. 

Zenin.  (O .)  Female  College,  9C8. 
Zschokke.  90.  337.  3«,  342. 
Zurich  Normal  Seho^  336. 
Festival  of  Swiss  Sharp-sliooters  in  1830, 701. 
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ACASiaiC  PI05KKK.  74A. 
Acariemirian,  cited,  W7,  H09. 
Aeaderay.  A:(ricultaralf  &0,  661. 

Arrhitectural,  &28, 

Mitttarr.  103,  5U5.  535,  690. 

Nav8l/6^,  6^ 
Acquaviva,  Olaudiut,  462. 
Adama,  T.  D.,  and  Nat.  Teach.  Amoo..  96. 
Additciimbe.  Military  Cittlege  at.  S'Jxt,  SSri. 
Adminiltv  Order  for'Midshipineo,  630« 

Naval  CadeU.  630. 
Admisaion,  examination  for,  106. 

MiKtary,  104,  506,  5.31. 

NavaU  63U. 

Ni>rmal,  198,  319,  StN. 
Aduit  Eiiueation.  action  of  Nat.  Teach.  Anoe.,  30. 
Adults,  NaTi^ation  School  for.  640. 
iGao|i*it  Fablet,  as  a  Readinj(-book — Ijocke,  308,  337. 
iE'«tbetia,  in  Spartan  Education.  021. 
Afe,  for  admission  to  Military  Schools,  105,  538. 

Naval  Schools,  630. 

Navi^tion  Scho«ila,  638. 

Normal  8ch«>ols,  333,  am,  501. 
Africulturat  School  of  Holland,  661. 
AlcoU,  \V.  Am  nnd  the  Amer.  Lyceum,  54.t,  550,  55*2. 
Alien,  Chartes  H.,  Memoir.  396. 
Amer.  Assoc,  for  Advancement  of  Education,  18,  53. 
American  Biblical  Re|)oeitory,  381. 
American  Education  S«iciety,  367. 

Historical  Account,  369. 

Beneficiaries,  379. 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  18,  51. 

Ori^n  of.  537. 
American  Journal  of  Education,  Barnard's,  838. 

Action  of  Nat.  Teach.  Assoc.,  33,  30. 

Notice  of,  by  J.  D.  Philbriek,  57. 
"    "   Z.  Richards,  80. 
American  Lyceum,  Hi^uriral  Account,  535. 
American  Q,uarterty  Register,  38 L 
American  Quarterlv  Review.  381. 
Amer.  Soe  for  Ed.  Pious  Youth  for  the  Got.  Min.,  371. 
Amer.  Union  fur  Relief  and  Imp.  of  the  Col  Race,  383. 
Ambition,  appealed  to  in  Spartan  Education,  614. 

The  Jesuit  Schools.  470. 
Amusements  in  the  Jesuit  Schools,  474. 
Annexed  Scho«>l«,  iJ04,  316. 
Apathy,  evils  of  public.  371,  373. 
Apprentieea,  Naval,  637. 
Architecture  of  Seboob,  770. 

Naval,  G3H. 
/  rtatotle  and  his  Educational  Views,  131 

Constjtutioa  and  Destiny  of  Man.  133. 

Causes  of  Diffierenee  among  Blen,  136. 

View  of  Marriage.  137. 

The  SUte  and  its  Relation  to  Edoeatioo,  135, 140. 

Relation*  of  Parents  and  Children,  138. 

Female  Education.  140. 

Physical  Care  of  Children,  140. 

Moral  Edocaiion.  143. 

Iitelleetual  and  Physical  Education,  144. 

Music,  Drawing  and  Mathematics,  145. 

Grammar.  Rhetoric  and  Dialectics,  146. 

As  a  Text-book  at  the  Engliah  Univw«itt«a,  179. 
Locke  on  Teaching,  333. 


Arnold,  M.,  Estimate  of  Dutch  Schools,  699. 

School  Lctgislntion,  713. 

Religious  Instruction  in  Schools,  717. 

Normal  Schools,  730. 
Art,  and  the  Teacher  as  an  Artist,  by  Z.  Richards, QB. 
Articulation,  of  a  good  English,  353. 
A.icham.  comparison  of  Learning  and  ExpeHeoea,  ML 
Assistance  to  Children  in  Learning,  Ltxske.  313. 
A.«(ociations,  Educatiimal.  6'm Teachers'  Assooifttioos 

Nntnre  and  Benefits  of,  366. 

Middlesex  County,  Connecticut,  397. 
Astronomy,  Locke  on  Teaching,  334. 
Aiiieism,  charge  of,  against  Public  Sohoob,  044.        ■/ 
.Aiheneums,  in  Holland,  663. 

Amsterdam,  603. 

Deventer,  663. 

Luxemburg,  663. 
Atteiidanee.  defined,  81,  646,  81fiw 

Rules  respecting,  by  11.  W.  VVella,  810. 

Compulsory.  64«,  719. 

Ill  Coniiectiout,  37:<. 

In  Rhode  Island.  574. 

In  Hesse- Darmstadt,  411. 
Authors  of  American  School  Books,  751. 

Catnlogiie.  H.  to  O.,  753. 
Aydeloil,  B.  B.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  747. 

Bache,  A.  D.,  cited,  686. 

Report  of  VVeisseiifels  Normal  School,  319l 
"   Berlin  Teachers'  Seiuinarv.  33X 
>*  Haarlem  Normal  School,  50L 
**        **  Seminaries  for  Teachers,  733. 
Bacon,  Lord  P.,  Influence  on  Enf  lish  Universities,  180L 

Opinion  of  Jesuit  System  of  Education,  474. 
Baker,  William  S..  Portrait.  401. 

Labors  in  Rhode  Island,  563,  566.  571, 574,  209. 
Barbee.  W.  J.,  Address  by.  747 
Barber.  Rev.  VV..  and  Rhtnle  Island  Instit,  S80w 
Barclay,  J   B.,  on  Normal  Schools,  737. 
Barnard.  Henry,  .National  Teacliers*  Assoc  ,4, 103,SB'I. 

On  C'iinpetitive  Examinations,  40, 103,  507. 

School  Architecture,  37.3.  7H0. 

Prinoiiml  of  Conn.  Normal  School.  374. 

History  of  Common  Schools  of  Conn.,  344. 

Nature  and  Benefits  of  Educational  Assoc,  308w 

Wisconsin  Teachers'  Assoc..  387. 

Educational  Labors  in  Rhode  island,  559, 

Addre^es  before  R.  I.  Institute,  181,  5Htt,  584,  589. 

College  of  Teacher*,  747. 
Barnes,  Daniel  H..  Memoir,  bv  G.  C.  Verplanck,  513L 
Barry,  A.  C.  and  the  Wise.  iToach.  Assoo.,  385. 
Bascom.  II.  B.,  and  the  College  of  Teaoheia,  787. 
Batavian  Republic,  Public  Schools  in,  603. 
Bateman,  M.,  and  Wise.  Teach.  Assoc.,  389. 
Bateman.  N..  and  Wise.  Tench.  Assoc.,  387. 
Bates.  J.,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Institute,  585. 
Bates,  8.  P.,  and  the  Nstional  Teach.  Assoc..  500. 
Bean.  S.  A.,  and  the  Wise.  Teach.  Assoc.,  3^ 
Beecher,  Catharine  E.,  and  the  Amer.  Lyceum,  547 
Beecher,  Lyman,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  747. 
Been.  O.  P.,  on  Educ.  in  Conn..  364,  36Si  373. 
Beneficiaries  of  Amer.  Educ  Soo'y,  Nuoiior,  3^^         i 

Scholarship  of,  374.  ! 

Berlin  Teachers'  Seminary,  S33. 
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Berlin  Teachen*  Seminary,  Course  of  Study.  S34. 
Bible,  Use  of,  as  &  Reading-book — Locke,  3U8. 

Text-book.  642. 

In  the  Public  Schools  of  Holland,  690. 
Biblical  History  discarded,  6M. 
Ribliotheca  Sacra.  383. 

Bicknell.  T.  W..  and  the  National  Teach.  Assoc.,  596. 
Biggs,  T.  J.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  747 
Biographical  Sketches, 

AUen,  Charles  H..  396. 

ArlsUitle.  131. 

Barnes,  Daniel  H..  513. 

Bulkley,  John  W.,  S8. 

Ford,  J..  395. 

Greene,  8.  S.,  600. 

I  Add.  John  J.,  592. 

Lycurgus,  61 1. 

McMynn,  John  G.,  391. 

Mowry,  William  A.,  503. 

Philbnck,  John  D,  32. 

Picknrd,  J.  L.,  395. 

Pickett.  Aaron,  393. 

Pradt,  J.  B..  394. 

Peabody,  S.  H.,  395. 
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Holland.  684,  687,  690. 
Inspector-General  of  SchcoH,  685. 
Instruction,  Compulsory  and  Grntoitoos,  64^ 
Interlinear  Method  ofTeaching  Langaagea,  StSL 
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Int«rmedtat49  Schools  in  Holland,  9SS, 

Internal  Order,  School  Cude  for,  90a 

Of  ScbooU  in  Hoiland,  67J,  603. 

James,  E.,  and  the  American  Lyc«nm,  545. 
Jesuits  and  their  8cIkn>U,  4.^5. 

ili«tory  of  the  Order,  455 

Internal  Ori^ntzation  of  the  Sodstj,  458. 

Educnttunal  Institutions,  468. 

How  sup|)orted,  44i3. 

Teachers,  45».  463. 

Order  of  Study,  463,464. 

Reli^iis  Instrurtion,  466,  467. 

Characteristics— Limitation  of  Studies,  46& 
Culture  of  the  Meinorj,  410. 
Afi|ieaJs  to  Ambition,  470. 

C; round  Principles — EUluc.  must  be  relifions,  471. 
Imi'liril  Obedience,  473. 

Distijiiiue,  473. 

Opinions  of  Protestant  Writers.  474. 
*•         ••  Catholic  Writers,  477. 

Compared  with  the  Bchiiols  of  their  Times,  478. 

Merits  and  DefecU.  4&). 
Jews,  in  the  Public  School,  in  Holland,  643.  716. 
Johnson,  E.  C,  and  the  Wise.  Teach.  Assoc.,  387. 
Johnson,  S  ,  upon  Milto  I's  Sy'tem  of  Educ,  186. 

Mitfnrd's  Criticiiim  upon.  189. 
Johnson,  W.  R.,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  543. 

On  Normal  School*,  7'il. 
Johnston,  W.,  and  the  CoUefe  of  Teachers,  747. 
Joinery,  as  an  orcupati«»n,  Lricke,  337. 
Jones,  J.  H.,  and  Collefe  of  Teachers,  747. 
Journal  of  the  Rhode  Inland  Institute.  565. 
Jud|;nient,  Furiilty  of,  in  S|iarta,  623. 
Junkin,  G.,  and  Normal  Schools,  731. 

Kay,  J-,  Weiswnfels  Normal  School,  330. 

8choi>lsof  Holand.  693. 
Keary,  Dr..  and  tlie  American  Lyoeom,  543. 
Keilo??,  R.  O ,  and  Wise.  Teachers'  A<soc.,  385. 
Kenda  I,  J  ,  and  the  R.  I   Inst..  5M.  j87.  588, 589,  500. 
Kiifore.  D.  Y.,  and  the  Wise.  Tescheis'  Assoc.,  38& 
Kindness  in  Teachin?.  Ix>cke  on,  313. 
Kmptbury,  John,  Notice,  51)3. 

Rliode  bland  Institute,  561,  583,  583,  584,  585. 
Kininont.  A.,  Pounder  of  Coll.  of  Teach.,  739. 744, 748. 
Kinney,  M.  P.,  and  Wise  Teachers'  Aksuc.,  387. 
Kneeland.  J.,  and  the  National  Teach.  Assoc..  39. 
Kursteiner.  A.,  and  the  Wise.  Teach.  Assoc,  388. 

Ladd,  J.  J.,  Notice.  503. 

Rhode  Island  Iittitute.  589,  500. 
Lancaster.  J  ,  in  Philadelphia.  731. 
Lanrasterinn  Sytem  in  Denmark,  636L 

Holland.  647.  653. 
LanjEuaite.  Object  Lessons  in,  09. 

Cultivntinn  of.  in  Schools,  lUO. 

The  Ene'tsh.  in  SiKiiety  and  the  School,  343. 

Tiie  Use  of,  a  measure  of  Culture,  343.    ' 

A  Means  of  Power,  346. 

Prevalent  Nejflect  of,  347. 

Elements  of  n  srood  Use  of,  351. 

Onportiinities  fir  School  Traininf,  350. 
Larkin.  F..  P..  nnd  the  Wise.  Teach.  Assoc.,  387. 
Lastadie.  Primary  Nnrmsl  School  at,  103. 
Lati'i.  Lo^.ke  on  Proper  Meth.  of  Teaoh.,  311, 318, 333. 

Themes  and  V'enies.  Inutility  of— Locke,  318. 

St;idy  of.  in  Jesuit  Schools,  465,  460. 

*l'he  (lymnafliums  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  490. 

The  Schools  of  Holland,  657.  658. 
Laveleve.  E..  644,  715. 

Law.  Civil  and  English,  Locke  on  Teaehinf.  335. 
Leaminir.  Subordinate  Importance  of~Locke,  305. 

And  Experience.  Comparat.  Value  of-— Ascham,  58. 
Lenvitt,  O.  S.,  and  College  of  Teacliert,  748. 
Leonard.  O.  L  ,  and  CoUefe  of  Teachen,  748. 
Leiri»lation  for  Schools,  in  Connecticut,  363. 

Establishing  Teachers'  Institutes,  in  1847,  968. 
'^  a  Normal  School.  374. 

Makinf  the  Princiiial  of  the  Nor.  School,  Sop.,  975. 

HeMe-Darn»tadt,4lL 


Larislation  for  Seboo's,  in  Holland,  in  1006,  64i,  eOSw 
Law  of  1857,  646,  701.  713. 
Refulntions  of  1806.  resuectinf  Teachan,  008L 
Examination  of  Teachers,  67S. 
School  lns|)ectors,  678. 
Leroy,  A.,  Article  by,  641. 
Letter  Writing—  Locke  upon,  398. 
Lewis,  Dio,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  586. 
I^wts,  John,  and  Culleffe  of  Teachers.  718. 
Lewis,  8.,  Common  Schools  in  the  West,  748. 

College  of  Tjcachers.  74& 
Liberty  of  iratruct  on  in  Holland,  643,  714. 
Liniburg.  Duchv  of.  659,  664. 

Royal  College  and  Teachers*  Seminary,  6S0 

Heraogenratb,  659. 
Lincoln.  H.,  and  the  R  Is'and  Institute,  588. 
Lindsley.  N.  L.,  Eiicvclnlexinon  of  Eng.  Lang.,  OOB. 
Lips,  Reading  from,  by  Deuf  and  Dumb,  333. 
Local  School  Authorities,  t)47. 
Ijoeke.  John,  Thoughts  on  iiWiuc.,  continned,  305. 

Subordinate  lm|iortnnre  of  Learning,  305. 

Tenrhiiig  to  Read,  305. 

Children  naturoiy  diligent,  307. 

Teaching  to  Write— Drawing— Short-hand,  310. 

French.  310. 

True  Method  of  Tenching  Latin,  310.  333. 

Assiktniice  and  Kind  Treatment  of  Child.,  313  314 

Use  of  (Grammar,  316. 

Usetessness  ot'  L»itin  Themes  and  Verses.  318. 

Menioriter  Recitations,  330. 

Study  of  Greek.  :{33. 

Geography — Arithmetic — Astronomy,  333,  334. 

Geometry— Chronology  and  llistfiry,  334,  325. 

Ethirs— Ciul  and  English  Law,  .135. 

Rheti  ric,  I^igic  nnd  Style,  3^. 

Nstural  Philosophy — Spiritual  Instruction,  388. 

Utility  of  Method.  333. 

Daitcng,  Music,  and  Fencing.  334. 

Benefit  of  a  Manual  Traile,  336. 

Piiintiiig — Gardening — Joinery,  337. 

Recreation.  337. 

Keeping  Accounts,  3^8.    Travel,  340 
Lockwuod,  S  T.,  and  the  Wise.  Teach.  Amoc.,  368. 
lx>?ic.     Sre  Dialectics. 
London  Schools,  in  Milton's  time,  103. 

Naval  S<huol,  (i40. 
Loomis.  E.,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  547. 

(^olcge  of  Teachers,  748. 
Lower  Canada,  Journal  of  Education,  398. 
Lowrie,  W.  F.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
lx>yola.  Ignatius  von,  Life  of,  455. 
Luxemburg,  Archduchy  of,  tM}4. 

Secondary  Instruction,  664. 
Lyceum,  The  Ameriian,  History  of,  535. 
Lycurgus,  Memoir.  611. 

Regulations  res|ieoting  Education,  613. 
Lynd.  S.  W.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 

McGuffey.  W.  H.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
McJilton.  J.  N.,  and  N.T.  A. .3:1, 35. 39. 33,  34, 37, 504 
McKee,  C.  B.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  740.  74tl. 
McLean,  John.  "         "       •'  "         748. 

Mcleod,  D..       "        "       ♦•  "         74a 

McMaster.  E  D.,         *•       "  "         748 

McMatthews,  J.  D.,     "       •'  "         '^. 

McMillan,  R.,  and  the  Nat.  Teach.  \»soc.,  35,  99,  33. 
McMynn,  J.  G.,  Portrait  and  Memoir,  391. 

Wise.  Teach.  Assoc.,  383,  384.  385,  386,  388,  380. 

Editor  of  the  Wise.  Jour,  of  Education,  385. 
Macaulay— on  the  State  and  Education,  403. 

Jesuit  System  of  Education,  475. 
MacciiUoch,  G,  P.,  and  the  American  Lvceuro,  545. 
Magoffin.  H.,  and  the  Wise.  Teachen*  Assoc.,  388. 
Maine,  School  Fund  and  Com.  Schoo's,  in  1846,  347. 
Man,  Character  and  Destiny  of— Ari^t.,  133,  133  13& 
Manchester.  A.  J.,  and  the  R.  I.  Institute,  588,  500. 
Manititii  Island.  School  U|ion,  81,  93. 
Mann,  H.,  Notice  of  Death.  3lt. 

Lecture  on  the  Teacher's  Motives,  33.  377 
Manning,  8  N.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748w 
Manafield  SCute  Normal  School,  73d, 
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Mnnifield,  E.  D.,  and  Collefe  ofTeachen,  748. 
Manual  Labor  Schoolc,  American  Lyceum  upon,  544. 
Manual,  Trade,  Advnnt.  of  Le«rning--Locke,  336, 338. 
Marine  Schools  in  Holland,  661. 

British  Marine  Corps  and  Artillery,  033. 
Instruction  for  Cadets,  ft34. 
Practice  Ship  Excellent,  633. 
Marriage.  Aristotle's  View  of,  137 
Mason,  S.  VV..  on  Physical  Exercise  in  School,  61. 

National  Teachers*  Association,  37. 
Mason,  T.  B..  and  College  of  Teachers,  74a 
MasKachusetts  Com.  Schools  and  Fnnd,  in  J846,  347. 
Masson.  I)  .  Home,  Sch'l  and  Coll.  Train,  of  Milt.,  160. 
Mathematics,  Ariatoile's  Estimate  of,  146. 

Introduced  into  Cambridjre  University,  Enf.,  177. 

Neglected  in  Dutch  Schools,  655. 
Matthews.  T.  J.,  and  College  of  Teacher*,  748. 
May,  A.  M.,  and  the  Wise.  Teachers'  Assoc,  387. 
Mayence.  C>ymnai>itim  at,  419. 
Maylin.  T  ,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Meiine.  J.  J.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  746b 
Memoriter  Recitationsi,  Locke,  3^. 
Memory.  Edncntion  of,  87. 

Aristotle.  146. 

Locke,  320. 

Cultivated  in  Jesuit  Schools,  469. 
Mennonites,  and  the  Public  Schools  of  HnllaDd,  644. 
Merrick.  F.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Merrill.  8..  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Method,  Utility  of— Locke.  333. 
Methods  of  In>tructi(in  in  Holland.  653. 

Simultaneous,  652.     Monitorial,  653. 
Middlesex  County  (Conn.)  School  Associatron,  397. 
Midshipmen,  Examination  of,  631. 
Military  Academv  at  West  Point,  Report  of  Vi«.,  104. 

Cond^itions  of  Admission,  by  H.  Barnard,  103. 
Prevent  ReqniremenU,  Uk.    Results,  107« 
Necessity  for  Change.  1.08. 
Objections  to  Competitive  Examin.,  ana.,  109. 
Condition  in  Life  of  Parents  of  Cadets,  119. 
Number  of  CadeU  Admitted,  120. 
*'      •'        Graduated,  122. 
Cadets  Admitted  and  Graduated,  by  States,  194. 

At  Woolwich,  1 13.  525,  531.    Breda,  343. 

Sandhurst,  537,  532. 

Addiccombe,  528,  S3Q. 
Military  System  and  Education  in  Holland,  841,  661. 

Russia,  503.    England.  533. 

Sparta,  620. 
Millersville  State  Normal  School.  736. 
Mills.  T.  A.,  and  Co^ege  ofTeacliers,  748. 
Milton's  Home,  School  and  College  Training,  159. 

As  a  Pedasogiflt,  159. 

Home  Education,  160. 

Hie  Privnte  Teachers.  162. 

At  St.  Paul's  School.  163.    Cambridge,  167. 

Studiousness  in  Youth,  166. 

Patrio'ism,  189.    Travels,  183. 

Jnhn«on  on  his  System  of  Education,  186. 

Mitt'ord,  in  Reply,  188. 
Ministers,  Number  of.  Alumni  of  N.  E.  Colle^,  369. 
Miiford,  John,  on  Milton's  System  of  Education,  188. 
Mitchell,  O.  M  ,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Mixed  Schools  in  Holland,  642,  695. 
Model  School  at  Potsdam,  904,  306. 

Bruhl,  317. 

Weissenfels,  323,  339. 

Of  ITpner  Canada,  483. 

In  Philndeiphin,  731. 

Of  Lafayette  College.  733. 
Modesty,  in  Spartan  Youth,  616. 
Monroe,  S.,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Institata,  585. 
Montgomery,  S.  H.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Moral  Instruction,  in  SchooU— G.  B.  Emerson,  43. 

Aristotle  upon,  142. 

In  Jesnit  Schools,  479. 

Of  Teachers.  392. 
Morality.  Civil,  616. 

Morgan,  Gilbert,  Plan  for  Teachers*  School,  793. 
Morrison,  M.  W.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Mosquera,  J.,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  546. 


Moas,  J.  J.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748L 
Motives  in  Spartan  Education,  614. 
Mowrv.  W.  A..  Notice,  582. 

The  Rhode  Island  Institute,  588,  589. 
Mumford,  R..  aud  College  of  Tenehers.  748. 
Museum,  Educational,  of  Upp^r  Canaaa,  494. 
Music,  Action  of  National  Teachers*  Asaoc.,  4L 

Aristotle's  Estimate  of,  145.    Locke,  334. 

Milton's  Education  in,  16U. 

In  Prussian  Normal  SchooU,  306,  311,  816,333, 

Spartan  Education,  623. 
Mussey,  Dr.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers,  748. 

National  Bureau  of  Education  19.  37,  31.  597. 

Educational  Conventions.     <$ee  Conventions. 

Teachers'  Association.     See  Teach.  Assoc.,  Nat. 
Natural  Science,  Education  in — Rabelais,  151 

Elliott,  on  the  Study  of.  518. 

Locke,  on  the  Study  of,  329. 
Nautical  Education  in  England,  087. 
Naval  CadeU  in  England.  630. 

Architecture,  School  of.  628. 
Naval  SchooU  and  Education  in  England,  697. 

Schools  for  Naval  Officers.  638. 
Naval  Academy  at  Portsmouth,  688. 
Naval  College  and  Training  Ship.  688. 
Central  School  of  Mathematics,  628. 
School  of  Naval  Architecture,  628. 

Marine  Artillery  and  Gunners,  633. 
Course  for  Cadets.  634. 

Schoo  »  for  Sen  men  and  Boys,  at  sea  or  ontbor«,634. 
Training  Ships  in  Harbor,  635. 
Batrnck  and  Dockyard  Schools,  636. 
Greenwich  Hospital  School,  6117. 
Normal  School  fur  Masters  of  Navig.  SchMa,  638. 

Navigation  Schools,  under  Board  of  Trade,  639. 
Naval  and  Marine  SchooU  in  Holland,  661. 
Ne«tlerod,  C  C,  and  N.  Teach.  Assoc..  35,  36,  99,  33L 
Neutral  Schools,  at  to  Religion,  699,  715,  717. 

In  England,  717. 

America,  717. 
New  York.  Com.  Sch's  and  Sch*l  Fond,  in  1846, 947. 
New  York  City.  780,  809. 

Public  School  Teachers'  Asooeiation,  549. 

School  Architecture,  780. 
New  York  Society  of  Teachers,  807,  809. 

Constitution,  807. 

Address  to  the  Public,  809. 
NichoiU,  G..  on  School  lns|iection,  685. 

Schools  ot  Hesse-Cassel,  686. 
Niles,  M.  A.  H.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Nixon,  W.,  and  College  of  Teachers,  748. 
Normal  Education,  Requisites  to  Success,  194,  90Ql 

Religious  or  Moral.  ofTeacliers,  303. 
Normal  Course  for  Rural  Teachers,  193,  196,  901. 

City  Teachers,  at  Berlin,  434. 

At  Toronto.  485. 

In  TheoretirnI  Instruction.  306,  814.  898, 339,  SOL 
Normal  SchooU  in  Prussia,  for  Rural  Teachers  101 

At  Stettin.  193.     Pvritz,  194. 

Potsdnm,  197.     Briihl,  907. 

Eislebeii,  218.    Weissenfels,  219. 

For  City  Teachers,  at  Berlin,  233. 

Femnle  Teachers,  335. 
Normal  SchooU  in  Denmark,  096. 

Holland.  64a  730.    At  Haarlem,  SOL 

In  Hesse-Darmstadt,  416. 

Up|ier  Canada,  at  Toronto,  483. 

The  United  States,  Origin.  348. 

Connecticut,  recommended,  354 
History  of,  963. 

Pennsylvania,  791. 
At  Philadelphia,  737. 

William  Russell.  Labors  for,  6. 

Schools  PreiMiratoiy  to,  at  WiessenfeU,  990.  996. 

Requisites  lor  Admission,  199,  919,  933,  484,  SOL 

Support  of,  193,  197,  929,  416. 

Discinline  in.  193,  104.  909,  909,  509. 
North,  K.,  nnd  the  National  Teachers'  Assoc,  tt. 
Northrop.  B.  G.,  and  the  R.  L  I.,  586,  587,  580, 
Nutting,  R.,  and  College  of  Teacbaia  748. 
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Object  Tnchinx,  by  E.  A.  8b«liIon,  83. 

6.  B.  Emenon,  upoo.  iH.    Dr.  ThomM  HiU.  8S. 

Erron  in,  94,  97. 
Objects,  Losoni  on,  99. 
Old  and  Yuonf,  Relations  of,  in  Sparta,  6J8. 
Olds,  C.  N..  and  Colkfe  of  Teachers,  748. 
r>liver,  H.  K.,  on  Competitive  Examinations,  196. 
Orphan  Asrlunu  in  Hesse-Darmstadt.  428. 
Orphans,  Care  of,  bv  Distribution  in  Families,  439. 
Oacanenn,  C,  and  toe  American  Lvceum,  547. 
Oifood,  Rev.  Mr.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  583. 

Packard,  F.  A.,  and  the  American  Lvceum,  550,  553. 

Paintini;,  as  an  occupation — Locke,  337. 

Pabmer,  G.,  and  the  Rhode  IsUnd  Institute,  588. 

Parental  Instruction,  Rabelais  on,  153. 

ParenU,  Relations  of,  to  the  Child— Aristotle,  138. 

Park,  R.,  and  the  College  of  Teachers.  748. 

Parks.  R..  and  the  Wise.  Teachers'  Association.  388. 

Parochial  Schools,  The  Nat.  Teach.  Assoc.  <m,  39L 

Peabod/,  8.  H..  Memoir,  395. 

Wisoonsin  Teachers'  Association.  389. 
Peers,  B.  C,  and  Cullefe  of  Teachers,  748. 
Peet,  Harvev,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  550. 
Pennell.  C.  d.,  and  Nat.  Teach.  A»soc.,  SO,  35.  30,  33. 
Penniroan,  A.  W.,  and  Collefe  of  Teachers,  748. 
Pennsylvania,  Educational  0»nvention  in  1835,  549. 

Normal  Schools,  731,  736. 
Historical  Development,  731. 
System  nf,  in  1857,  735. 
Pansions  to  Teachers  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  418. 

Holland,  653. 
Perception  of  Truth,  Culture  of  the  Power,  86. 
Pericles  and  his  Teacher,  810. 
Periodirab.  Educational,  8,  604. 

In  Holland,  604. 
Perkins,  J.  H.,  and  the  Collefe  of  Teacher*,  748 
Perry,  A.,  and  the  R.  Island  Institute,  571,  583. 
Peterson,  R.  E.,  Familiar  Science,  90. 
Phelps,  Mrs.  A.  II.  L.,  and  College  of  Teaeheis,  748. 
Philadelphia  Association  of  Teachers,  543. 

Normal  Schools,  731,  737. 
Historv,  7i7. 
Rflf  ulntions  in  1850,  737. 
••  1859,735. 
Philbrick,  J.  D.,  Portrait  and  Memoir,  33. 

National  Teachers'  Ass«)ciation,  32,  34. 
lU  Nature  and  Objects.  49. 

Wisconsin  Teachers   Association,  389. 

Rhode  Island  Institute.  584,  590. 
Phonetics,  Action  of  National  Teach.  Assoc.,  3L 

In  1619,  Gill's  Lofonomia  Anglioa,  164. 
Phjsical  Care  of  Children.  Aristotle,  140. 

Rabelais,  149. 
Pbvsical  Exercise  in  School,  by  S.  W.  Mason,  61. 

Culture,  Action  of  National  Association,  30. 
T.  Hill  on,  84.    Aristotle,  145. 

Trainiiif,  in  Sparta.  (>19. 
Pickard,  J.  L.,  Portrait,  130.    Memoir,  393. 

National  Teachers'  Association,  43.  384. 

Wise.  Teachers'  Association.  383,  385,  388,  389. 
Picket,  A.,  and  the  College  of  Teaohert,  739, 748, 80O. 
Pickett,  Aaron,  Memoir,  393. 

Wise.  Teachers'  Association,  385.  387. 

On  Revision  of  the  School  Law,  386. 
Pierce.  J.  D..  and  the  College  of  Teacher*,  748. 
Pisarro,  Prof.,  and  the  Amerioan  Lyceum,  543. 
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PenosylTania  State  Normal  School.  327. 
Modem  Departments  in  English  Public  Schools,  100. 
Monitorial  System  in  English  Public  Schools,  1(J6. 
Monroe,  Prof,  on  Competitive  Examinations,  60. 
Monticello  Female  Seminary,  Illinois,  360. 
Moral  and  Religious  Instruc,  in  Eng.  Pub.  Scho*ls,  100. 

U.  a  Naval  Academy,  33. 

Pennsrlvania  State  Normal  School,  337. 
Morse,  Augustus,  Memoir,  608. 

Natiooal  Bureau  of  Education,  by  S.  H.  White,  18a 
Katiunal  Society  of  Science,  Literature,  au4  Arts,  61. 
JVatiooal  Educational  Societies,  817. 

Proposal  fi>r  Estabishing  in  1836,  821. 

GootenU  of  Histonr  of,  833. 
National  Teachers*  Association,  807. 

Annual  Meeting  in  1864,  144. 

Annual  M««ting  in  1865,  807. 

OifaniMtion  and  Office,  by  VV.  H.  Wells,  140. 
Naval  Acadetny  at  Newport,  Report  for  1864,  17. 
Navnl  Eduoatiun.  Board  of,  recommended.  48. 
Narai  and  Navigation  Schools  of  England,  65. 
Naval  Schools  for  Seamen,  in  England,  46. 
Naval  Schools  of  Mecklenburt-Schwerin,  464. 
Naval  Architecture,  School  of.  in  London,  70. 
New  Jersey,  Public  Education  in  1838.  7. 
N.  T.  School-District  Library  Syst.,  Origin,  341, 355. 

State  Society  for  Improvement  of  Schools,  353. 

Educational  Conventions  and  Associations,  3tt. 

Bute  Teachers*  Asso^intion,  354. 

Bioipaphical  Sketehes  of  Presidents,  477. 
CooTentions  of  County  Sunerintendents,  505. 

Mate  Academic  noci  Collegiate  Association,  508 

University  Convocation,  503. 

Teachers^  Institutes,  354,  357. 
Historical  Development,  395. 

Common  School  Assistant,  348,  358, 350i 

District-School  Journal,  358,  353 

Teacher,  363,  366). 

Teachers*  Advocate.  353.  356. 
New  York  City  Educational  Associations,  480. 

Society  of  Teachers,  349,  491 

Public  School  Society,  489. 

Mathematical  Club.  495. 

City  Teachers'  Institute,  495. 

Ward  School  Teachers'  Association,  495. 

City  Teachers*  Association,  406. 
Normal  Department  in  Colleges,  by  Thomas  Hill,  177. 
Normal  Institute  of  Physical  Education,  Boston,  336. 
Normal  Institute  of  Lancaster  County,  Penn.,  333. 
Normal  School  Law  of  Pennsylvania,  333. 


Normal  School  of  Conn.,  Comiaeneeineot  of,  878. 

Operations  in  1858,  335. 
Normal  School,  Kingsboro.  N.  Y.,  396. 
Normal  School,  State,  at  MillersviUe,  Pa.,  HiiL,  38L 
Normal  Schools  in  Brunswick,  453. 

Hanover,  419,  431,436. 

Hesse-Cussel,  439. 

Lippe-Detmold,  475. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  464. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitx,  473. 

Plan  and  Advantages  of,  688. 

Relations  to  Government,  600,  70L 
North,  Edward,  Memoir,  486. 
Northend,  Charles,  Memoir,  319.    Portrait,  SIX. 
North- Western  Educational  Society,  375. 

Object  System  of  the  Oswego  Schools,  189L 
Ohio,  History  uf  Teachers*  Institutea,  401. 
Oliver,  Gen.  H.  K.,  on  Comp.  Examioatiooa,  50l 
Orcutt,  Hiram,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  630k 
Orphan  Houses  in  Hanover,  430. 

Hesse-Cassel,  445.    Brunswick,  456. 
Oswego  System  of  Object  Instruction,  180. 

Page,  D.  P.,  on  Teachers*  Institutes,  396. 

Parish,  Ariel,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  533. 

Park.  Prof.  E.  A.,  and  Western  College  Society,  968. 

Parti  dge,  Cnpt.  Alden,  and  Military  Schools,  831. 

Patterson,  G.  W.,  on  Origin  of  N.  Y.  Lib.  Syst.,  857. 

Payson,  Thomas,  and  Boston  Assoc,  of  Teaehen,  53) 

Pease,  Calvin,  Memoir,  631, 

Penn,  William  the  State  and  Education,  18. 

Pennsylvania  Normal  School  IjOW,  333. 

State  Normal  School  at  Millersville,  381. 

Lancaster  County  Normal  Institute,  333. 

Educational  Associations,  647. 

State  Teachers*  Association,  653. 

Public  School  Society,  685. 
Pensions  of  Teachers.  779. 
Periodicnii,  Catalogue  of  Educational,  383. 
Peters.  Rev.  A.,  and  the  Western  Coll«n  Socitt7,988 
Philadelphia  Educational  Societies,  68& 

Franklin's  Club— the  Junto,  683. 

Charity  School  Society,  684. 

Public  Economy  Society,  684. 

Useful  Knowledge  Society,  684. 

Franklin  Institute,  685. 

Association  of  Teachers,  685. 
Philbrick,  John  D.,  Memuir,  316. 
Physical  Culture  in  America,  Prngreai  of,  931. 
Physical  Training  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  31. 

English  Public  Schools,  105. 
Pierce,  John  D.,  Memoir.  640. 
Pomeroy,  Emerson  C,  Memoir,  486. 
Porter.  Rev.  Noah,  Jr.,  Prise  Easay,  309. 

Western  Oillege  Society,  968. 
Portraits  in  Vol.  XV.,  List,  578. 
Post,  Prof  T.  M.,  and  Uie  Western  Collefe  8oa,  9N 
Potter,  Alonzo,  and  the  School  Library,  940. 
Private  Schools,  Origin  and  Influenoe,  383. 
Pro-Gymnasiums  in  Hanover.  755. 
Promotion,  System  of,  in  English  Public  Schooli,  98^ 
Pronunc.  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Authoritiea  upon,  174 
Public  School  Teaching,  579. 

Obstacles  to  its  becoming  a  Profession,  579. 

Means  of  overcoming  these  Obstaoles,  5^ 
Public  Schools  of  England,  Rep.  of  Commission,  81. 
Pusey,  Dr.,  on  Collegiate  Study,  166. 

Real  Schools  in  Hanover,  766w 

Hesse-Cassel,  440.    Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  409. 
Religious  Instruction  of  the  Young,  705. 
Rescue  Houses  in  Hanover,  439.     Hesse-Cassel,  44S 
Rhode  Island,  History  of  Teachers*  Institutes,  465. 
Rioe,  Victor  M.,  Memoir.  480. 

Teachers*  Institutes,  309. 
Richardson,  Merrill,  Educational  Labor*,  605 
Ripley,  Ernstus  L.,  Memoir,  645. 
Roberts,  William.  Memoir,  677. 
Roxbury  Free  School,  507. 
Rush,  Benjamin,  the  State  and  Education,  13 
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tkshoambdrg-Lippe,  Public  Inatniction  in,  570. 
Bchermerhorn,  BancroA  Be  Co.,  Am.  Scb'l  InsU,  S38. 
School  AgenU'  S6ciety,  118. 

School  and  School  matter,  Jamei  Wadaworth  and,  359. 
School  Architecture,  78S. 

Ventilntion,  7H3. 
Bchoola  in  Connecticut,  History  of,  97S. 
Schreber,  Prof,  and  tlie  Pan^mnaatiooo,  S38. 
Scientific  Aaaociatinna,  Early,  61,  685. 
Seamen'a  Schools  recommended,  43. 
Seelye,  Kev.  8.  T..  and  Western  Coll.  Society,  S68. 
Seymour,  Got.  T.  H..  on  Common  School  Pund,  376. 
Sexes,  Co-education  of,  in  Pa.  Normal  School,  S39. 
Secondary  Schools  in  Hanover,  753. 

Anhait,  346.    Fne  Cities  of  Germany,  339. 

Rrunawick,  456.    Hesse-Cassel,  440. 

Mecklenburg,  463,  471.     Lippe-Detmold,  475. 
Sheldon,  Edward  A.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  484. 
Slieldon,  William  E.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  &25. 
Sherwin,  Thomas,  Memoir,  215. 
Skinner,  Prof  T.  H.,  and  the  Weatem  Coll.  Soe.,  S6& 
Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  Letter  to  hia  Son,  378. 
Sill,  IJ.  M.  B.,  Memoir,  645. 
Singing,  in  Hanover,  775. 
^lade.  Got.  William,  Memoir,  S74. 
Smith,  Azariah,  Memoir,  680. 
Smith,  Pruf  H.  B.,  and  the  West.  College  Soe.,  268. 
Smith,  Worthington,  Memoir,  630. 
Society,  American,  for  DifT.  of  Usef.  Knowledge,  239. 

American  Common  School,  347. 

American  School,  1 18. 

American  School  Agenta*,  118. 

College.  371. 

Promot.  of  Coll.  and  Theol.  Educ.  at  the  West^l. 

Promoting  Manual  Labor  in  Lit.  Inatitutions,  331. 

National,  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Arts,  61. 

New  York  State,  for  Improvement  of  SchooU,  353. 

Public  School,  of  New  York,  489. 

Of  Teachers  of  Citv  of  New  York,  349,  491. 

North- Weatern  Educational,  375. 

Weatem  College,  361. 
Spelt ing-Booka  of  Am.  ITaef.  Knowledge  Society,  S44. 
State  and  Education,  Address  by  G.  W.  Doane,  5. 

American  Authorities  u|>on,  13. 
State  Teachers*  Associations,  5U3,  823. 

Connecticut,  593. 

Massachusetts,  507. 

Michizran.  633. 

New  York,  349.  477. 

5ennsTlvania,  647. 
ermont,  617. 
Stearns.  Josiah  A.,  Memoir.  534. 
Stearns,  Rev.  J.  P.,  and  Western  College  Society,  268. 
Stoddard.  John  F.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  687. 
Stone,  A.  P.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  318. 
Stone,  T.  D.  P.,  Educational  Labora  in  Conn.,  336. 
Storrs,  Rev.  R.  S.,  Jr.,  and  Weatern  College  Soe.,  386. 
6towe,  Calvin  E..  and  Western  College  Society,  368. 

Plan  of  Teachers*  Seminaries,  688. 
Strong,  Emory  F.,  Memoir,  608. 
Strafford,  Lord,  Advice  to  hia  Son.  383. 
dtudiea  and  Conduct,  Eminent  Men  upon,  376. 
Sttidving  for  the  Purpose  of  Teaching,  6!M. 
Sunday-School,  Origin  of,  in  the  U.  S.,  705. 
Sunday-School  Union,  705. 
Sweet,'  Stephen  R.,  and  Kingaboro  Nor.  School,  396. 

Taylor,  Franklin,  Memoir,  678. 
Taylor,  J.  Orville,  Memoir,  248. 

American  Common  School  Society,  247. 

{Education  in  New  York.  350. 
Taxation  for  Schools,  H.  Barnard  on,  319. 
Teachers,  Ame'  Assoc,  for  Supply  of,  337. 

Examination  tiy  County  Inapectnra,  %1. 

Certificatea  of  Qualificatiooa,  323. 


Teachers.  Gymnasial,  in  Hanover,  77B. 
Teachere'  Asbociationa,  History  of,  583. 

National,  144,  807. 

Connecticut,  877.  503. 

Masaachoaetta,  507,  537. 

New  York.  349. 

New  York  City.  491. 

Vermont,  617. 

Michigan,  633. 

Penoaylvnnia,  647. 
Teachera*  Institutes,  H.  Barnard  upon,  376,  389,  4DSL 

Historical  Development  in  Different  States,  387. 

Connecticut,  376,  203,  314,  320,  387,  503. 

New  York,  354,  357,  305.  - 

Ohio.  401. 

Rhode  Island,  405. 

Massachusetts,  413. 

Pennsylvania,  650. 
Teachers'  Seminary — See  Normal  School. 
Teaching,  a  Profession  or  not,  579,  606. 

An  Art,  695. 

Dignity  and  Discouragements,  530. 
Temperature  of  School-rooma,  795. 
Text-Booka,  Catalogue,  O—Y,  539. 
Thayer,  Gideon  F.,  Memoir,  314. 
Thayer,  Sylvanua,  on  Competitive  ExamiDmtiom,  SB. 
Thomaon,  James  B.,  Memoir.  487 
Thom|i8on,  James,  Memoir,  675. 
Thom|i8on,  Rev.  J.  P.,  and  Western  College  Soe.,' 
Todd,  Rev.  John,  and  Weatem  College  SocietT.  V 
Town.  Salem,  and  Teachera*  Inatitutea,  395,  40l. 
Towne,  Rev.  J.  H.,  and  Weatern  College  Society,' 
Tredgold,  on  Warming,  788. 
Tyler,  Prof.  W.  S.,  and  Weatera  College  Society,  9B8w 

United  States,  Hiatory  of  Edaeation  in,  817. 
United  Statea  Naval  Academy,  Report  for  1864,  17. 
Uni  veraity  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  508 

Valentine,  T.  W.,  Memoir,  483. 

Vermont  Educational  Conv.  and  Associatiom,  617.  ' 

Educational  Biography,  630. 
Ventiducts  for  Ventilation,  799. 
Ventilation  of  School- Houses,  783. 

General  Principles,  783. 

Boston  Plan,  7l<7. 

General  Rulea  for,  794. 

Wadsworth,  James,  Efforts  for  Common  Schoob,  910. 

Waldo,  Loren  P.,  533. 

Warming.  Plana  for,  791,  805. 

Washington,  on  the  State  and  EdoeatioR,  12. 

Wayland.  Francis,  on  Collegiate  Study,  167. 

Way  land,  Francis,  Memoir,  311.    Letter  from,  813L 

Welch.  A.  S.,  Memoir,  643. 

Weld,  Theodore  D.,  and  Manual  Labor  Society,  234. 

Wellman,  Rev.  J.  W  ,  and  Western  Coll.  Society,  908 

Wells,  W.  H.,  English  Grammar.  145.  245. 

West,  Ladies'  Society  for  Promot.  Edu.  at,  371,  273. 

West,  Societies  for  Promotion  of  Educ.  in,  371,  273. 

Western  Baptist  Educational  Association,  271. 

Weatern  College  Society,  381. 

White,  E.  E.,  on  Teachers*  Inatitutea,  404. 

White,  S.  H.,  on  a  National  Bureau  of  Edue.,  190, 

Wickersham,  James  P.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  070. 

Penn.  State  Normal  School,  331. 
Wilbur.  Dr.  H.  B.,  on  the  Oawego  Syatem,  I8SL 
Willard.  Emma,  Plan  of  Female  School  Aaaoc,  OlSi. 
Wincliell,  Alexander,  Memoir,  644. 
Women  Teachers,  Influence  on  the  Prpfeesioo,  685. 
Woodbridge,  W.,  and  Middleaex  County  Assoe..  600. 
W^oolworth,  Samuel  B-,  Portrait,  385.    Memoir,  t78L 
W%itton,  Sir  Henry,  Biographical  Sketch,  123. 

Philosophical  Survey  of  Edncation,  131. 
Wyatt,  Sir  Henry,  Letter  to  hia  Son,  376 
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AbUMdfa.  131. 

Abbott,  Gorham  D^  Memoir  and  Portrait,  600. 

Aeadcmr,  meaning  and  grade  of,  413,  42J,  42S. 

Englnh.  413. 
Aeaderaies  of  New  England,  403. 
Adraiwion  to  School*  by  nomination.  684. 

CompeUtire  examination,  £21,  684. 

8U  Mary's  College,  521. 

St.  Pbu!*i  School,  684. 
Adolescence,  peculiar  training  in,  437. 
Adolt  Schools  and  instruction  in  Austria,  343,  351. 
Age  for  admission  to  English  Public  Schools.  531,  684. 
Agriculture,  appropriations  for  schools  of,  501. 
Alabuna  Educntiunal  Associntions.  375. 
Alarm  Clock  at  Wincbeater  School,  530. 
AKiertus.  661. 
Aleott,  A.  Bronson.  130, 144. 

Mr  School  and  Schfiol  House,  130. 
Aleott,  W.  A.,  144. 
Allen's  Reading  Table,  571. 
Alphabet,  how  taught  formerly,  133. 

Novel  mode  of  teaching.  681. 
American  Normni  School,  449. 
American  Social  Science  Association,  301. 
Andover,  Phillips*  Aendemy,  4£<. 
Aodover,  Teachers*  Seminary,  76. 
Andrews,  Israel  W.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  605. 
Andrews,  Lorin,  Memoir,  004. 
Anglo  Saxon  in  study  of  English  Language,  568. 
Anpenant,  131. 
Apparatus,  place  to  be  provided  for,  569 

List  of  indispensables,  570. 
Appetites  to  be  controlled,  .53. 
Areheroedian  mode  of  ventilation,  716. 
Arithmetic  how  tausht  fitly  years  ago,  133,  738. 

Austrian  Schoiils,  341. 

English  Public  Schools.  533. 

Prussian  Normni  School,  398. 
Arithmeticun,  577. 
Arkansas,  381. 
Associations,  Educational,  311. 

National,  315.  301. 

Bute,  317,  353,  739. 
Austria,— Territorv—Pop.—Nationalities— Religions,  5. 
Austria,  System  or  public  instruction,  5,  337,  609,  080. 
1.  MUementarf  Schools  and  Inotmetion,  8,  338. 

Reactionary  movement  agnint  Luther,  3. 

Taacbing  Religious  Orders.  Piarists— Jesuits,  8. 

Maria  Tlteresa—  Kelbiger— Kindermann— Firmian,9. 

Board  of  Education  for  Up.  and  Ix>w.    Austria,  9. 

Joseph  If.— Von  Swieten— J.  A.  Gall,  13. 

Toleration  Charter,  1781— Jews*  Socratic  System,  13. 

Normal  School  Certificate — Singing,  13. 

Industrial  Instruction— Orporaf  punishment,  13. 

Leopold  IL— Martini— Teachers*  Associations,  14. 

Francis  I.— Rottenbam— Restrictions,  14. 

Board  of  Ed.  Reform  in  1795~-ConstituUoo  of  Oov- 
•mmeot  Schools.  15. 

Trivial  Bchoob— Circle  Higli  Scbook,  1& 


Austria— £2/ mmtery  Sekoola^  16. 

Spendou— Teachers  declared  Slate  Officials,  18. 

Lonibardv- Venetian  Schooir— Military  Frontier,  17. 

Pranci!*  .I'oseph  I.  and  School  Reform  of  1848, 18. 

Feuchtersleben  and  Baron  von  Helfert,  19. 

Concordat  with  the  Pope— Church  and  Schools,  8L 

Chevalier  de  Sclimerhng — l^winski — Hasner,  S3. 

Classes  and  condition  of  Schools  in  1864, 33. 

Sectarian  character— Compulsory  attendance,  S4. 

Superintendence— buiidincs — grades  of  teachers,  ST. 

Election,  salaries,  remuval,  pensions  of  teaebers,  9). 

Terms  and  times  of  instruction — text  books— appar- 
atus, 338. 

Studies— discipline— examinations— tuition,  341« 

Burgher  Schools — teachers*  seminaries,  345. 

Government  Publishing  House,  347. 

R«sulu  and  Dct'ecU,  MS. 
II.  Seeondary  Hckooi^i  and  Rdoeatien^  609. 

Hittoncal  Uevelupment  prior  to  .Vlaria  Therem,  000. 

Schools  of  the  Jesuits^PiarisU- Benedictinea,  6J0. 

Reform  of  Joseph  1.  and  Charles  VL— BfaOe  Board, 
611. 

Sute  Board  of  Swieten,  aud  Migazzi— AbolitioD  of 
JesuiU*  Schools,  (ill. 

Martini— Prof.  Hess— Gratian  Marx— Morality,  613. 

German  Language— corporal  punishment — BoanUuf 
School,  613. 

Leo|iold  II.— Martini— Teachers*  Association,  814. 

Lang — Catecbiat — Examinntion  and  Apiiointroenta. 

Gyinnasial  Code  of  J805— SUte  Board  of  Ed.  6ltt. 

Statistics  in  1818— Limitation  in  Phil.  Course,  618. 

Ferdinand  L—Hailaschka— statistics  of  1848.  630. 

Reorganization  in  J848 — Count  Thuu — Exner, 


Baker,  William  M.,  Memoir,  160. 
Barbarism,  the  danger  of  a  new  country,  408. 
Barnard,  H.,  articles,  75,  105,  149,  351,  473,  501,  508. 

Report  on  organization  of  St.  John's  College,  539. 
Barring  out  the  Teacher — Georgia  school  seeDe,  £U. 
Bateman,  N.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  167. 
Bates,  WiKiiim  G.,  Dedicatory  Address.  453. 
Beeclier,  Henry  W.,  reminiscences  of  school  bouM,  139^ 
Benedictines  in  Austria.  010. 
Benefactors  of  Education,— John  Colet,  657. 

Dumnier,  410. 

Hopkins,  Edward,  407. 

Long,  or  William  of  Wykeham,  497. 

Phillips  and  CraAs.  415, 433. 

Goddard,  W.  8.,  514. 
Benton,  A.  R.,  Memoir.  775. 
Bible,  on  wisdom  and  conduct,  385. 
Biographical  Sketches,  519,  535,  53L    6—  Menobi, 
Biitoii,  Thomas,  509. 
Blackboard,  when  introduced,  143. 

Directions  for  making,  573,575. 
Blewett,  B.  T.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  431. 
Boarding  System  in  English  Publio  Scbooli,  &18l 
Book  Keeping,  730. 
Book  PubUafaing  Houaa,  347. 
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Book,  value  of,  66. 

Bucks  or  Porins  in  St.  Mar.?*i  CoII«fS,  5S7. 

Boston,  IntMt  ichdol  itructiires.  701. 

Model  Primary  School  House,  7UL 

Prescott  Grammur  School  House,  715. 

Clessificmtion  of  Gmmmar  SehoolSj^lS. 
Boy  Tutors  in  Winchester  Collefe.  897. 
Bradley,  N.  J.,  plan  of  school  house,  704. 
Brainard,  T..  home  and  school  life  in  Conn.,  331. 
Breakfast  Waiters  in  English  Public  Schools,  51S. 
Bridgwater  Normal  School,  449. 

Historical  Development,  44tt. 

Dedicatory  Address.  453. 

Plans  of  school  house,  465. 
Brooks,  Charles,  on  Normal  Schools,  S3,  145. 
Broscius,  Francis  Xavier,  141. 
Brousharo.  Henry  Lord,  letter  to  Macauley,  187. 

Value  of  Oratory,  190. 
Brown's  self  regulating  hot  water  furnace,  713. 
Buckham,  M.  H..  study  of  English  Language,  555. 
Buenos  Ayres,  educationni  progress,  597. 
Bunyan,  philological  study  of.  .Vi2. 
Burgher  Schools,  in  Austria,  344.  351. 
Burrowes,  T.  Normal  School  System  of  Pann.,  195. 
Burton,  Warren,  Memoir,  430. 

Calasansio,  698. 

Caldwell.  C^  Memoir  of,  109. 

State  of  education  in  North  Carolina,  109. 
Calhoun,  W.  B.^  report  on  Normal  Schools,  86. 
California,  public  instruction.  6S5. 

Educationni  Association.  785. 

Revised  School  Law.  631. 

County  Superintendence.  635. 
Camp,  D.  N.  on  Oswego  object  teaching,  909. 
C!ampbell.  Wm.,  on  ignorance  in  Virginia,  173. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  letter  to  a  student  on  reading,  191. 
Carter,  James  G.,  76,  85. 

Outline  of  institution  for  teachers,  77. 
Catechism,  in  Dorchester  Town  School,  107. 
Certificate  of  teachers*  proficiency,  State,  631. 
Chapel  service.  531. 

Charnock,  Father  Richard,  Erasmus,  659. 
Child  and  Children  in  St.  Mary's  College,  MS. 
Chili  Normal  Schmil,  504. 
Chilson,  Gardner.  Furnace,  579,  583. 

Ventilating  stove,  589. 
Cboate,  Rufus.  cited.  332. 
Choristers  in  Austria,  33. 

St.  Mary's  College.  534. 
Christian  Brothers  in  Rome,  696. 
Clark's  ventilating  school  stove,  716. 
Class  system  in  Austrian  gymnasium,  690. 
Classification.  33.  715,  338. 
Cleanliness  healthful  and  moral,  36. 
Clerical  body  as  teachers,  6U7. 
Cleveland.  N.,  Dummer  Academy,  403. 
Coffin,  I.  H.  C,  Memoir.  784. 
Colet,  John.  Memoir,  657. 

St  Paul's  School.  (i67. 
Commoners  in  St.  Mary's  Co11«m,  584,  S3L 
Competitive  examination,  16,  &S. 
Composition,  art  of,  641, 
Compulsory  school  attendnnoe,  S4,  343, 689. 
Oonant,  M.,  on  Normal  Schools,  449. 
Conduct  and  studies,  186,  816. 

Brougham,  187. 

Carlyle  191. 

Niebuhr,  316. 

Southey.  333. 
Conferences  of  teachers,  338,  596. 
Connecticut,  revival  of  education,  143. 

Home  education,  331. 

School  education,  335. 
Contents  of  March  Number,  5. 

June  Number,  193. 

September  Number  401. 

December  Number,  593. 
Conversation,  power  of.  682. 

English  Language,  place  in,  557,  560. 
Course  of  study  of  English  LangunM^55flL 
Course  of  study  Austrian  lohuola,  S19, 341. 


Course  of  study.  St.  Mary's  CnlWe.  597. 

Bridgewater  Normal  School,  4«). 

Oswego  Normal  School,  311, 365. 
Corporal  punishment,  Austrian  scboola,  614,  OOQL 

New  England,  107. 

English,  OeO. 

Erasmus  on,  680. 
Courage,  57. 

Cowdry,  M.  P.,  formation  of  moral  character, 
Crafts.  Col.,  413. 
Crayons,  how  made.  574. 
Crosby,  David.  Memoir,  763. 
Cross,  M.  K.,  Memoir,  749l 
Culver's  Furnace,  579. 

Dancing,  494. 
Dane,  Nathan,  416. 
Dav,  Henry  N.,  641. 

'Teaching  composition,  641. 
Day.  Jeremiah.  Memoir,  136. 

Schools  as  they  were.  136. 
Day  school,  discipline,  686. 

Responsibility  out  of  School  Hoosei  and  grounds, 
Davenport,  John,  406. 
Declamation,  561. 

Denees,  how  conferred  in  St.  Jobn*s  Coltofe, 
Delaware  Educational  Conventions,  360. 
Demosthenes,  139,  131. 
Designed  Education,  63. 
De  Tocquevide.  cited,  863. 
Discipline,  Austrian  Schools,  341. 

St.  Mary's  College,  517,  530. 

St.  Paul's  School,  686. 

Erasmus  on,  681. 

Tillotson,  681. 

Speosippus.  681. 
Dispars  in  Winchester  School,  505. 
Dintriet  of  Columbia,  380. 

Columbian  Anociation  of  Teaehers,  380. 
Dominicans.  667. 
Dorchester,  (.Mass.,)  Town  School,  105. 

Regulations  adopted  In  1645,  106. 

Mathers'  Catechism,  108. 
Dove.  Daniel,  the  Doctor  of  Southey,  433. 

Old  English  character,  home,  fcc,  433. 
Drawing,  488.  544.  555. 
Du  Bartas.  cited,  335. 

Austrian  Scho<'ls,  341. 

English  Public  Schools,  488. 

Prussion  Normal  Schools,  399. 
Dunnell,  Mark  H.  Memoir,  783. 
Dwight,  Edmund,  100,  145. 

Eaton,  Nathaniel,  404. 
Edinburgh  High  School,  403. 
Edson,  Henry  R..  Memoir,  750. 
Education,  a  SUte  Duty,  373. 
Education,  nature  and  value  of,  33. 

Physical.  34,  490. 

Intellectual,  40. 

Moral,  48. 

Esthetical,  47,  544. 
Educational  Biography,  141,  430,  503. 
Edwards.  Richard.  Memoir  and  Portrait,  109L 

Normal  Schools  in  the  U.  S.,  S70. 
Elementary  Schools  in  Austria,  8. 

Lombardy  and  Venice,  689. 

Rome,  698. 

Sardinia,  ^4. 

Sweden,  639. 

Tuscany,  697. 
Elisabeth,  Queen,  Visit  to  St  Mary's  Colleg*, 
Elyot,  Sir  Thomas,  Memoir,  483. 

The  Govemour,  485. 

Scarcity  of  good  Schoolmaster*,  486w 

Music— Painting— Carving,  487. 

Poetry  and  Oratory,  488. 

Muscular  Exercise,  490. 

Walking— Running,  491. 

Swimming^Riding— Hunting,  403. 

Dancing,  494. 
EmeiMin,  6.  B.,  Mtnorial  oo  Normal  Bekooli,  9i 
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EocUnd,  the  Public  Schoob  of.  501, 681 
Eoilish  Clttnioi,  how  studied,  SSO. 
EnglMli  HcMiM  Trmtninir,  433. 
Eof  Itsh  Ijancuase  and  Literatura,  59S. 

Barnard,  U..  543. 

Boekhain,  555. 

Day.  H.  Nm641. 

March.  P.  A  .  559,  562. 

Porur,  fl.,  508. 
EojCltsh  Pedairofy,  Treatiaea  on,  473. 

CoateoU.  473. 

Index.  4i5. 
Erasmus.  Letters  to  Dean  Colel,  650,  66L 

Account  of  Dean  Coiet,  665. 

Latin  Version  ofColet's  Institute.  673. 

Prmyers  far  the  use  of  St.  Paul's  School  67S. 

Uifnitj  of  the  Teacher's  Calling,  670. 

Discipline  of  Bojrs,  681. 

Pure  Conversation,  6B1. 
Exercise.  37. 
Exhibition,  St  Mary's  College,  584. 

St.  Paul's  School,  685. 

F«<f  >nK«  6^.  530. 

FhTiUe,  Oran,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  730. 

Feftr  and  Love,  in  Discipline,  68L 

MomI  Education,  50. 
Felbicer  9. 
Fiemale  Education.  137. 

Reminiscences  of,  138. 
Female  Teachers  in  California,  631. 
Feacue.  lil. 
Fiaher,  John.  657. 

Flo^nf  in  English  Public  Schools.  530,  684. 
Florida  Educational  Assficiatious,  ^1. 
Forms  or  Classes.  ."SS?,  6K3. 

Free  Schools  and  American  Civilisation,  806,  301. 
Free  School,  original  meaning  of,  105,  311,  411. 

Dorchester  in  1645,  106. 

Roxbury.  311. 

Phillips  Academy,  411. 

Austrian  Schools,  19. 
Ficedmen's  Education,  241,  293. 

GobelU  Henry.  515. 

Galloway.  S.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  60L 
Games.  St.  Mary's  College,  53S. 
Garden  work  for  Teacheni,  3*2^  742. 
Georgia  Educational  Asaociations,  121. 

Teachers'  Society  in  1831,  359. 

State  Association,  360. 
Geography,  fiAy  years  ago,  730. 

First  ideas  or,  43. 
Geometry  in  Prussian  Normal  Schools,  SOB. 
German,  study  of.  685. 
Girls,  neglected  and  vicious,  bow  cored  for,  652. 

Industrial  School  fur,  653. 
Globe*,  fifty  years  ago,  740. 
God,  love  of.  48. 
Goddard.  W.  S.,  514. 

fvoodnow,  Isaac  P.,  Memoir  and  Portrait.  3R7. 
Governing  Body  in  English  Public  Scbools,  524,  663. 
Gooigrapb,  577. 
Gradation  of  Schoob,  350,  6M. 
Grammar,  524,  646.  683. 
Gratoitoos  Instruction,  105,  311 
Gieek.  study  of.  658.  662,  668. 
Greene,  8.  8.,  229,  345. 

Educational  Duties  of  the  Hour,  980. 

Report  on  Object  Teaching,  245. 
Groeyne,  William,  663. 
Guy,  Richard — a  kind  master,  440. 
Gymnasium  in  Austria.  600. 
Gymaasial  Journal,  023. 
Gymnaslie  exercises,  340,  880. 

Han,  8.  R.,  Memoir.  146. 

Han,  Willard,  reminiscences  of  atbools,  187. 

Hammond.  C,  New  England  Academies,  403. 

Hancock.  John,  Memoir,  602. 

Uorrey,  Tbomaa  H.,  ~ 


Heohh,  742. 

Hedges.  Nathan,  Memoir.  737. 

Reminiscences  of  Schools,  738. 
Henkle,  W.  D.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  438. 
liess,  Prussian  and  Austrian  Schools,  618. 
High  Schools.  348. 
History  and  Geography.  307. 
Holidays,  SainU  Days,  667. 
Hulbruok,  Joaiah,  144. 
Homes.  .131   335,  656. 
Hoss,  G.  W.,  Memoir,  775. 
Hopkins,  Edward,  407. 
Horace,  220. 

Hot-water  Furnaces,  713. 

Howard,  General,  on  Educatioa  of  Fraedmea,  911, 881 
Hubbs,  Paul  K..  Memoir,  620. 
Hurty,  Josiah,  Memoir,  770. 

IrnoranteHi,  608. 

Illinois  Educational  Associations,  148. 

State  Lyceum  in  1828,  149. 

Ladies*  Education  Society.  1^  171. 

Educational  Conventiop  in  1833,  150. 

State  Education  Society.  1841,  150. 

Teachers*  Convention  and  Institute  ia  18M^  US- 
State  Teacher*'  Institute.  156. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  156w 
Imagination.  48. 
Impositions,  as  punishment.  53. 
Indian  Element  in  Sooth  America.  70. 
Indiana  Educational  Associations.  765. 

Association  for  School  lmprot«aMnC  in  1833,  TQIu 

Convention  of  1841,  766. 

State  Educational  Societv  in  1848.  767. 

Stata  Teachers'  Association,  1830,  787. 
Annual  Meetinfs,  767.  * 

Biojrraphical  Sketches  of  Pmidents,  77S 
Industrinl  In«trurtiou.  13,  488,  fi54. 
Industrial  Home  for  Vicious  Girls,  658. 
Invtrnction  for  a  Christian  Man,  671. 
Intellectual  Education,  40. 

Earliest  Development,  41.  245. 

KnowM^  of  Things.  41.  247,  258. 

Number--Size — Distartee,  42. 

Form — Gengrafihy,  43. 

Time— History.  46. 

Imagination — Poetry,  47. 

Language — Memory,  247,  250. 
Iowa  Educational  Association,  74S. 

Stale  Association,  745. 

Educational  Biography.  740. 
Italy.  Public  InstructioB,  689. 

Jacksonville  (IH  )  Ladies*  Education  Boeioky,  im 
Jesuit  Schools  in  Austria.  609. 

Characteristic  Excellencies,  61CL 

Objections  to,  611. 
Jewish  Schools  in  Austria,  11,  21. 
Johnson,  Christopher.  505. 
Joseph  I.  and  Austrian  Schools,  610,  613. 
Julius,  Dr.,  on  Prusaian  Teachers*  Seminariat,  88l 

Kansas  State  Teacheni'  Association,  SU. 

Educational  Biography,  387. 
Ken,  Thomas,  511. 

KendaH,  A.,  author  of  Kentucky  School  Bepoft,  M 
Kentucky  Educational  Associations,  353. 

Louisville  Teachers*  Association,  3^7. 

Mechanics*  Institute  in  1829,  352,  142. 

I^xinaton  Teachers*  Association,  355. 

State  Teachers*  Association,  3SS. 
Keeman.  692. 
Knight.  L..  Life  of  John  Colet,  657. 

Historv  of  St.  Paul's  School,  667. 
Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  225. 

Lalor.  John.  Prise  Essay  on  Education.  38. 
Lancaster  (Mass. )  Industrial  School  for  Oirli, 
Landor,  W.  8..  cited  435. 
Language,  Science  of,  81. 
Btadj  of,  947.  640^  340. 
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Lan^oafe  in  Pranian  Normal  Boboob,  397. 

Latin  CompotitioD,  317. 

Latjmer,  VVilliam,  657. 

Laurel,  lyinbol  of  a  literary  defiee,  G68L 

Leicester  Academy,  41.3. 

Leverrier  and  Arogu,  534. 

Lexin|[ton  Norroal  Scliool.  104. 

Libraries  for  the  people,  536. 

Liffiit,  to  Scliool  Rooms,  704. 

Lily,  William,  67U. 

Linanoer,  668. 

Lincoln,  A.,  cited,  285. 

Lofie,  in  composition,  646. 

Lombardy,  school  system,  689. 

Long,  William  of  Wykeham,  SOL 

Lonsstieet,  Judge,  Georgia  Scenes,  ISL 

Lord,  A.  D..  Memoir  and  Portrait,  607. 

Louisiana  Educntiopal  Associations,  GSSL 

Lowth,  R.,  cited,  499. 

Lyceum  in  Itoly,  698. 

Maine  Educational  Associations,  777. 

Bowdoin  College  Teachers'  Association,  777. 

Penobscot  Association,  777. 

State  Conventions,  777. 

State  Teachers*  Atsocintion.  780. 
Proceedings  of  Annual  Meetings,  780. 
Biorrnphy  of  Presidents,  783. 
Mann,  Horace,  184,  536. 

Renort  on  Normal  Schools  of  Mass.,  100. 
Map-liolder,  576. 
March.  F.  A.,  Philological  Study  of  English  Langoage, 

Marin  Theresa,  and  Austrian  Schools.  8,  611. 

Marion,  General,  on  Free  Schools,  117. 

Martini,  nhilosophical  course,  61^  614 

Marvin,  John  6.,  026. 

Marx,  Gratian,  613. 

Maryland  Educational  Associations,  377. 

Mason,  Jeremiah,  331. 

Massachusetts  Academies  and  Clastieal  Seboo]  416. 

Legislation  respecting  schools,  415, 454. 

Normal  Schools,  100.  449. 

Reform  School  for  Vicious  Girls,  658. 

School  Houses.  7U1. 
Mather's  R.,  Cntechism,  108. 
May.  Primary  School  House  in  Boston,  701. 
May,  Samuel  J  ,  educational  reminiscences,  141* 

Influence  of  School  Fund.  143 
McCarty,  Henry  IK.  Memoir,  388. 
Mechanic  Art*.   Schools  of,  691. 
Memorial  on  Normal  School.  86,93. 
Mercers'  Company,  and  St.  Paul's  School,  683* 
Messener,  Joseph,  9^ 
Memoirs. 

Abbott,  G.  D.,  600. 

Andrews,  J.  W..  605. 

Andrews,  Lorin,  604. 

Alcott,  A.  Bronson,  130. 

Benton,  A.  R.,  775. 

Blewitt,  B.  T.,  431. 

Burton,  Warren.  430. 

Cadweil,  C,  108. 

Coffin,  J.  H.  C,  784. 

Colet  John,  657. 

Cross,  Moses  K..  740. 

Oosliy  David,  763. 

Day,  Jeremiah,  126. 

Dunnell,  Mark  H.,  783. 

Edson,  H.  K.,  750. 

Elyot,  Sir  Thomas.  483. 

Galloway,  S.,  601. 

Hall.  S.  R.,  146. 

HaU  Willnrd.  137. 

Hap  fy,  T.  H..  608. 

Henkle,  W.  D..  433, 

Hedges.  N ,  737. 

Henvnnn.  Francis,  S9L 

Hoss,  G.  W.,  775. 

Hovey,  C.  E.,  165. 

Uurtj,  Joaiab,776, 


Memoirs.— Hubbt,  Paol  K.,  ASM. 

Lilly,  William.  669, 

Lord,  A.  D.,607. 

Long,  William,  497. 

Marvin,  J.  G.,  636 

May,  S.  J.,  141. 

McCarty,  Henry  D.,  388w 

Moulder,  A.  J^  637. 

Moody,  Samuel,  409. 

Niebuhr,  G.  B.,  3]5w 

Peers,  B.  C,  147. 

Pelton,  J.  C  636. 

Potter.  A.,  599. 

Powell,  W.  H.,  165 

Rav,  Juaeph,  603. 

Richard.  C.  S.,  764. 

Rytwise,  J..  683. 

Sams,  I.,  1)03. 

Sanborn,  E.  D.,  763. 

Sawyer,  H.  E.,  763 

Sarmiento,  U.  F.,  593. 

Schubert,  F.,  33. 

Sleath,  681. 

Strehal,  John.  23. 

Swett.  John,  790. 

Tenney.  Jonathan,  76L 

Vetrier,  J.,  (i65. 

Vitellius,  C,  669 

Warton,  J.,  511. 

Wells,  F.  U.,  749. 

Wells,  W.  H  ,  166. 

Weston.  E.  P..  784. 

White.  E.  E.,  606. 

Wh'tington,  R..  66a 

William  of  Wvkeham.  497. 

Woodbridge,  W..  136. 
Millersviile,  (Penn.,)  Normal  Sebool,  lOB, 
Miscellaneous  Rending,  223. 
Missouri  Educational  Associations,  365. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  366. 
Moberlv  George,  525. 
Model  t'riinary  School  House,  711. 
Monitorial  system.  529. 
Moral  character,  formation  of,  333. 
Morality,  meaning  of,  in  Austrian  Schools,  6J3 
Moral  Eilucntion.  48,  333. 

Mothers,  influence  on,  48. 

Love  to  God  and  Man  49. 
X  Truth,  51,  3.T5. 

Appetites.  X\,  55,  339. 

Tem|ier — Courage — Fear,  57,  33&. 

Praise— Vanity,  61. 

Kindness — Courtesy — Purity,  320l 

Public  spirit,  336. 
Montt,  Don  Manuel.  595. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  663,  .681. 
Mott's  ventilating  stove,' 590 
Moulder,  Andrew  J.,  627. 
Moody,  Samuel,  409. 
Muscular  exercise,  743. 
Music,  39,  487. 

National  Associations,  227,313.  321,  ^S9, 
National  Bureau  of  Education,  177,  39&. 
National  Education.  .122. 
Natural  Science,  528,  543. 
Nature,  knowledge  of,  396. 
New  England  Academies,  403. 

Free  Schools,  Prussia,  79, 104,  108, 119. 
New  Hampshire  Educational  Anociations,  7S1 

Cheshire  County,  751. 

State  Associations,  751. 

State  Teachers'  Association*.  753. 
Annual  Meetings,  752. 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Presidents,  76L 
New  Haven  Hopkins  Grammar  Scho«i|.  407. 
New  Jeraey  Educational  Association.  7^. 

State  Association  and  Lyceum.  7^. 

Newark  Educational  Society.  731. 

Iksex  County  Association,  7^ 

Taacben*  Inititule,  73S. 
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K.  Jcney,  Bioi^phical  Sketcbe*  of  Presidents,  737. 
Nicholas,  John,  510. 
Niebuhr,  6.  B.,  Memoir,  915. 

Letter  «n  Philnlofrical  Study,  S16. 
Korroel  Schools,  75.  77,  86,  92,  37L 

Austria.  345.  358, 622. 

California,  628. 

Chili,  5y5. 

MasMichusetts.  75,  100. 

New  York— Oswego  Traiainc  School,  908. 

Pennsylvania,  1U5. 

Prussia,  86. 

Vermont,  146. 

United  States.  871. 
North  Carolina,  state  of  education,  108. 

Educational  Association,  36L 
Number.  43. 
Numeral  frame,  578. 

Obedience,  57. 

Object  Teach inff,  345.  34  L 

Otnerration.  hnbit  of,  41. 

Ohio  State  Teachers*  Association,  601. 

Olmsted,  Uswley.  143. 

Oratory,  how  Required,  186. 

Value  of,  190. 
Oregon  Educational  AMociation,  382. 
Oswego  Normal  School,  3l»9,  205. 
Oswego  System  of  Object  Teaching,  345,  365,  341 

Peers,  B.  O..  Memoir,  147. 

Peiree,  B.  K..  Reformatory  School  for  Girls,  653. 

Pelton,  J.  C,  €fiI6. 

Penmanship,  ^O,  340,  399. 

Pennsylvania  Normal  Schools,  195,  305. 

Pensions  for  Teachers,  338.  600. 

Periodicals,  Educntionnl.  151,  597,  745,  766. 

Philbrick.  J.  D.,  cited,  701. 

Plan  or  Primary  School  House,  701. 

Prescott  Crammor  School  House,  715. 

Proper  Size  for  Grnmmar  School,  716. 
Phillips  Academy,  411. 
Philosophical  Course  in  Austria,  619 
Philological  Study.  316.  550. 
Phvsical  Education.  34,  490,  543. 

food-Air,  35,  520. 

Cleanliness,  36. 

Exercise,  37,  491. 
Piarists,  8,  610. 

Pickard.  G.  L ,  on  Object  Teaching,  350. 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  lesson  in,  662. 
Plasler,  blark  wall,  directions  for,  575. 
Playground,  36. 

Poetry,  taste  for,  to  be  cultivated,  47. 
Poor  JBcholars,  at  Winchester  School,  506. 
Porter,  8.,  on  Studv  of  English  Language,  568L 
PortraiU,  Abbott,  6.  D.,  600. 

Andrews,  1.  W.,  605. 

Bateman,  Newton,  167. 

Blewett.  Benjamin  T.,  43L 

Edwards,  RichnnI,  168. 

Faville.  Oran,  750. 

Galloway.  Samuel,  601. 

Goodoow,  Isaac  F.,  386. 

Henkle.  William  D.,  43S. 

Lord.  A.  D..  607. 

McCarty,  H.  D.,  388. 

Peekham.  Isaiah,  743. 

Potter,  Alonzo.  I. 

Ray,  Joseph,  603. 

Barroiento,  D.  P.,  563. 

Sawyer,  Henry  E.,  763. 

SUndUh.  J.  V.  N.,  165. 

Swett,  John,  790. 

Wells,  David  F..  749. 

Weston,  Edward  P.,  783. 
Post  Graduate  Course,  558. 
Potter,  Alonso,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  580. 
PowelL  W.  H.,  Memoir,  165. 
Pnaise  ip  Moral  Education,  61. 
Praftels  In  St.  Mary*s  CoHece,  517,  939. 
Pnwott  Grammar  School  Hoose  in  Boston,  71S 


Priestly  Dr..  motto  on  teaching,  114. 
Primary  School  System,  Austria,  8,  S8. 

Lombardv,  600. 

Naples.  609. 

Rome,  698. 

Sardinia,  604. 

Sweden,  639. 

Tuscany,  697 

Venetia.  690. 
Primary  School  House,  711. 
Private  Education  and  Public  Schools,  430. 
Private  Schools  in  Austria,  343. 
Prizes  in  Engli»h  Public  Schools,  539,  685. 
Promotion  in  St.  Marv'a  College,  529. 

St  Paul's  School,  685. 
Prussian  Normal  Schools  39. 

Regulation  of  J854,  395. 
Public  Schools  of  England.  501.  667. 
Pulpiteers  in  St.  Mary's  College,  517. 

Randall,  G.  P.,  Plans  of  School  Uouaea,  715. 
Raumer.  F.  V..  689,  694. 
Ray,  Joseph,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  603. 
Rending,  advice  on,  139. 

Carlyle.  191. 
Rending  aloud,  39. 

Rending  in  schools  fifty  years  ago,  739. 
Read  and  write,  ability  to,  67,  lit,  120,  173. 
Reality  teaching,  258. 

Recreations  in  Public  Schools.  404.  523,  686. 
Rebel. ion  in  Winchester  School,  5J2. 
ReformnUiry  Schoo's,  62^,  ti-VJ. 
Regularity  of  attendance,  342. 
Relijrioii,  48,  393. 

Religious  Instructions  and  Observances,  397,  531,  687 
Reminiscences  of  school-<lays,  1U5. 

Alrott,  A.  Bronaon,  130. 

Beecher.  Henry  W.,  135. 

Caldwell,  C.  109. 

Dny,  Jeremiah,  126. 

Hall,  Willard,  127. 

Hedge,  Nathan,  738. 

Harris,  Dr..  108. 

Longstreet,  Judge,  131. 

Woodbridge,  VV.,  137. 
Remi«sionis  dies,  or  Remedies  at  Winchester,  SlflL 
Republican  Government  and  universal  Education,  180. 

229,  290,  457. 
Richard,  Cyrus  S.,  Memoir,  764. 
Riekoff,  A.  J  ,  National  Bureau  of  Education,  890. 
Rod  in  discipline.  44, 107,  686. 
Rome,  city  of,  096. 

Ross,  J.  L.,  School  Furniture,  713,  717. 
Rottenham,  labors  in  Austria,  615. 
Routine  in  teaching,  336. 
Rudimenta  Grammaticus  of  St.  Panl,  670 
RuflTner,  Henry,  ignorance  in  Virginia,  174. 
Running,  wrestling,  491. 
Rytwise,  John,  682. 

Saints-days,  or  Holidays,  518. 
Salaries  of  Teachers,  California,  630. 

St.  Mary's  College,  596. 

St.  Paul's  School.  683. 
Sams,  Isaac.  Memoir,  603. 
San  Juan,  educational  progreu.  537. 
San  Michael  Asylum  at  Rome,  606. 
Sanborn,  E.  D.,  Memoir,  762. 
Sardinia,  public  instruction,  694. 
Sarmiento,  D.  F..  Memoir  and  Portrait,  503. 

Dignity  of  the  Schoolmaster's  Work,  65 

Lmsous  for  South  America,  533. 

Model  School,  596. 
Sawyer,  H.  E.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  763. 
Scenery,  influence  of,  333. 
Scholarships,  pro|Mtsed  form  of.  447, 
School  Architecture,  21.1.  569,  700. 

Bridgewater  Normal  School,  465. 

Boston  Primary  School,  700. 

Boston  Grammar  School,  715, 

Boston  School  Furniture,  730. 

Framingham  Normal  School.  460 
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8eh.  Arehiteelura,  Oswe^  Trainiof  School,  800, 213. 

Salem  Normal  School,  470. 

St.  Ma7*i  Collece.  576. 

St.  PaoPi  School.  667. 

Town*i  Octagonal  Plan,  725. 
School  Books,  132,  347. 
School  Fuodi,  142,  348,  626. 
School  Houses  as  they  were,  106,  127. 

Aleott,  A.  BronsoD,  130. 

Beecher,  H.  Ward,  135. 
School  MaDacenient  in  Prossia,  305. 
Schoolroaster^s  Work,  71.' 
School  Money,  133.  638,  386. 
School  Month,  637. 
Scob,  in  Winchester  dialect,  510,  525. 
Scolapi,  Pttdri,  in  Rome,  6U6. 
Scrutiny,  or  prefect  questioning,  521. 
^abrook,  G.  W.,  eoucntion  in  South  Carolina,  120. 
Sears,  Burnav,  on  Normal  Schools,  571. 
Seminaries  for  Teachers,  77.    See  Normal  Schools. 
Sentence  mnking,  645. 

Servitors,  in  Public  Schools  and  Collefes,  580. 
Sicilies,  Kingdom  of  the  Two,  6B9. 
Singtnc,  30. 

Size  ot  School  Houses,  715. 
Sleath,  Dr.,  661. 

Smith,  Sidney,  as  a  school  boy,  513. 
Sitcial  Science  Association,  391. 
Solomon's  Rule,  441. 

Sophomore  Exhibition  in  Vermont  University,  557. 
Songs  of  Childhood,  40. 
South  America,  69. 
South  Carolina,  117, 130. 
Southey,  Robert,  223,  433. 
Spelling.  132,  135. 

Speusippus'  method  of  enticing  scbolan,  081. 
Spingler  Institute,  600. 
St.  John's  College,  Maryland,  charter,  549. 
St.  Mary's  College,  Winchester,  50L 
St.  Paul's  School,  London,  667. 
Stoddard,  J.  F.,  109. 
Strabo,  Jacobus,  600. 
Studies  and  Conduct,  187,  215. 

Brougham,  Henry,  187. 

Carlyle,  Thomas.  101. 

Niabuhr,  G.  B.,  216. 

Southey,  Robert.  223. 
Superintendents,  Association  of,  380. 
Sweden,  Public  Instruction  in,  630. 
Swieten,  611. 
Swelt,  John,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  Q29,  790. 

Report  on  school  system  of  Caliifomia,  625. 
Swimming,  38,  491. 

Taxation  for  schools.  629. 

Teachers*  Association,  Austria,  22,  338. 

Alabama,  375. 

Arkansas,  381. 

California ,  785. 

Delaware,  369. 

District  of  Columbia,  380. 

Georgia,  350. 

Florida,  381. 

Illinois,  149. 

Indiana,  765. 

Iowa,  748. 

Kansas.  385. 

Kentucky,  351. 

Louisiana,  382. 

Maine,  777. 

Maryland,  377. 

Missouri,  ;i65. 

New  Hnm^isliire,  751. 

New  Jersey.  729. 

North  Carolina,  361. 

South  Carolina,  SOL 

Tennessee,  357. 

Texas,  272. 

Virginia,  171. 

West  Virginia,  363. 


Teacben*  Cooneil,  663. 
Teachers*  Diploma,  631,  637. 
I'tochers'  Institotaa.  New  Jeciey,  732. 

New  Hampshire,  752. 

Pennaylvania,  196. 
Teaching,  a  science,  77, 280. 

Profession  of,  %1. 

Fifty  years  ago,  742. 
Temper,  57. 
Tennessee  Educational  Associatiooi,  357. 

Literary  Institute  in  1837,  367. 

SUte  Teachers*  Association,  358 
Tenney.  Jonathan,  Memoir.  761. 
Texas  Educational  Conventions,  373. 
Text  Books  in  Austria,  347. 
Thun,  Count,  and  Gyronasial  Reform,  021. 
Ticknor  Elisha,  75. 

Tillinghast,  Nicholas,  on  Normal  Schoola,  451. 
TiilotMMi,  cited,  C81. 
Time,  46. 
Tixier,  Jean,  445. 
Todd  Fund,  J04. 

Town  School  of  New  England,  105. 
Town  and  Davis,  Plan  of  School  House,  7SS. 
Trask,  A.  B.,  cited,  10a. 
Tuition  Fees,  342,  411,  526 

Dorchester  Schools.  108. 
Trivial  Schools  of  Austria,  348. 
Turner,  J.  B  ,  Industrial  Education,  153. 
Tuscany,  public  schools  of,  689. 


United  States,  239,  283. 

Civil  War  and  Education,  283. 

Duties  of  the  Hour.  229. 

Education  an  Element  of  Reoonstraction 

National  Bureau  of  Education,  177,  299. 

National  University,  306. 

Appropriation  to  Agricultural  Schools,  SOL 

Educational  Associations,  311. 
Universities,  092,  694. 
Upham,  Charles  W..  417 

Vacation,  breaking  un,  523. 

Vanity  in  Children,  oL 

Ventilation,  579. 

VergiL  PoMore,  669. 

Vermont,  first  Teachers  Seminary.  74, 141^ 

Viivinia  Educational  Associations,  178. 

First  Free  School  in,  31L 
Vitellius,  Cornelius, 
Vitrier,  John,  665. 


War,  its  lessons,  239,  275,  510. 
Warming,  principles  to  be  regarded,  579. 

Brown's  Hot-water  Furnace,  713. 

Chiltson's  Furnace,  583,  588. 

Ci^lver's  Furnace,  579. 

Clark's  Ventilating  Stove.  710. 

Mott's  School  stove,  590. 
Warton,  Joseph,  and  Winchester  School,  51L 
Washington,  and  Notional  Educaton,  308. 
Webster.  Daniel,  cited.  178. 
Wells,  David  F..  Memoir  and  Portrait,  748. 
Wells,  William  H.,  Memoir,  166. 
Westfonl,  (Mass..)  137. 
Weston,  E.  P.,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  784 
West  Virginia,  Educational  Associatiooa. 
Whipping,  107,  681.  666. 
White,  E.  E.,  Memoir.  606. 

National  Bureau  t>f  Education,  177. 
Whitington,  Robert,  668. 
Wickersham,  J.  P.,  National  Reconstruction, 
Winchester,  Public  School  of,  501. 
Winchester  College  Alarm  Clock,  590. 
Wrestl'ng,  Running.  Hunting,  401. 
Writing  in  studv  of  Eii^ish,  500. 
Women  in  South  America,  inability  to  read.  S3Qb 
Wykeham,  WiUiam  of,  497. 

YMmeD,  Englisb,  Ubrmiy  and  nuAlng  ot,  43S. 
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Aca4leini«B,  82 ;  Circular  respecUog,  561. 

MaaaachuMtts  policy  of,  514. 
Aoad«mj  of  Scieaoe,  etc.,  M ;  Aoatria,  184. 
Aceidenta,  by  LUlie,  225. 

Adaaw,  J.  Q-,  School  Keforma  in  Sileaia  1804, 125. 
A4nilaak>n  of  Scholara,  803. 
Agiicaltare,  study  of,  bv  women,  638. 

fiaaay  on,  by  Cowley,  834. 
Agricultural  Schools,  528. 

Oldenburg.  523. 

Zurich,  3^,  548. 
Alphabet,  mode  of  teaching,  196k 
Alabamm  107. 

Constitution  of  1819 ;  of  18%,  108. 
Albany,  NormAl  School  at,  "iOS. 
Alteutein,  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  441. 
Amea,  A.  £.,  School  land  policy  in  Minne  ota,  69. 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science,  87. 
American  Journal    f  Education,  9. 

Classified  Index  of  Saints.  VoU.  I.-XTI.,  17. 
Apparatus  and  Library,  in  Austria,  152. 

Pms^  5-55. 

Zurich,  874. 
Approntioe  Schools  in  Austria,  167. 
Architecture,  Schools  of,  Zurich,  839. 

Austria,  166. 
Arkansas,  State  of,  110. 

Constitution  of  188).  110. 
Arnold.  CoUecUon  of  BinLi  in  1774,  86. 
Arehoeology,  American.  427. 
Art,  in  Female  Education,  6-16. 
Astronomical  Obflerratory,  cost  of,  52. 
Attendance  at  School  compulsory,  818,  58L 
Augustine,  St.,  626. 
Austria,  public  Instruction  in,  129. 

8econd:iry  Instruction,  history  of,  129, 183. 

Latin  Schools  prior  to  1711,  129. 

Jesuists.  PlariHts.  Beuedictinea,  129, 17L 

State  Board  of  Education,  131. 

Teachers'  Associations,  181. 

Statistics,  1828.  188;).  140. 

Present  oncanixation  of  Oymnasiuma,  144. 

Kesults  of  present  system,  157. 

SealScbooU,  160. 

Hungarian  princes.  169 

Croatia,  and  SUronia,  180. 

TransylTania.  181. 

StatisUcs,  182. 

Barnard,  Henry.  Commlmlonn-  of  Bdoeatkm,  68. 

Plan  of  Journal  of  Ed'n.  9  ;  Central  Agmcy,  9. 

Teachers'  Institute  in  Wiseonain,  755. 
Barring  out  the  Sehoolmaater,  816 
Beautiful,  the,  in  Female  Education,  685. 
Bemhardi's  Stud?  Plan  for  a  Oymnnaium,  488. 
BeneCicton  of  Bdneatlrai,  Haynau,  176. 

Monson  Academv,  5*77. 
Biographv  of  Teachers,  88. 
Bireh  and  Rod,  813. 
Blackboard,  used  in  1669.  br  Comlnioa,  193. 

In  Cheshire,  Coon.  In  1801,  668. 
BUad,  Sehoola  tir,  81. 


Boarding  arrangements,  787. 
Boarding  Schools  in  Austria,  184. 
Boarding  round,  in  Connecticut,  62L 

Vermont,  186. 
Bohemia,  Schools  In,  181, 168. 
Boniface,  St.,  624. 

Bonuer  and  the  Rotherham  Schools,  820. 
Boniti,  Hermann,  lil. 
IkMton,  Citjc  Training  School,  80. 
Uuutwell,  George  S.,  701. 
Brandenburg,  province  of,  4^. 

Instructioos,  446. 
Breslau,  Peds^^c  Seminary,  489. 
Bridgewater  (Jdass.)  State  Normal  School, 
Briosley,  Joliu,  Urammar  School,  247. 
Brooks,  Charlo:!,  and  Normal  Schools,  647,  684. 
Brougham,  Ueary,  the  i^hoolmaster  Is  abroad,  68. 
Bullork,  Gov.,  Address  on  Normal  Schools, 671. 
Burgaer  ScliooLs  of  First  Grade,  6Ul,  517.  621. 
Busby,  R.,  269. 
Buxtorf,  Epitome^  237. 

California,  119.  Cnnstitution  of  1849, 119. 

SUte  and  iHty  Normal  School,  769,  819. 
Cabinets  of  Natural  History,  Ac,  83,  5U5,  647. 
Catechumens,  499. 

Canada,  Upper,  Public  Instruction  in,  681, 602. 
Callgraphy,  816. 

Calfe,  Plan  of  Ubrary  Ibr  Masters'  use,  818. 
Carter,  J.  O.,  and  Normal  Schools,  661. 
Castine  (Maine)  State  Normal  School,  778. 
Cato's  DisUch8,Jn  English  and  Utin.  291 
Cellarius,  and  a  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Halle,  484. 
Central  Agency  of  Educatton  In  1842-64,  11. 
Channing,  \V.  E.earlv  Schools  of,  189. 
Chapters  of  Teachers  In  Zurich,  558. 
Charleston  (8.  C  )  State  Normal  School,  787. 
Cheshire,  Episcopal  Academy,  656. 
Chemistry,  School  of,  871. 

In  Austria,  165. 
Chronological  reriew  of  Oymnaritims,  506. 
City  Training  Schools,  8fl8.  809,  P12. 
City  School  Organisation  In  Pmsftla.  460. 

Magdeburg  order  of  risltation.  468. 
Class  Book  of  Discipline  In  Austria,  158.  , 

Classes,  Number  In  Austria,  \f^. 

in  Prussian  Oymnasluros,  498. 
Class  profesaom  in  Germany,  469. 
Classification  of  puplla  in  Austria,  153. 

Oldenbnrgh.  R2'>. 

ProssU.  493.  6'V2. 

Zurich,  888.  848. 
Clergy,  the.  and  Popular  Idncation,  219,  641. 
Coast  Surrey,  cost  of,  62 
Cochran.  D.  H..  and  N.  Y.  Normal  School,  711. 
Co-educaUon  of  the  sexes,  385. 

AdvantAgM  of.  288. 

IMwdvantages  considered.  892- 

Experience  of  the  Friends'  Schools.  897. 
Commissioner  of  Education  appointed.  68. 
<^<mipnlaory  aehool  atfcandaoce,  53, 825. 

Zurich  law,  888. 
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Connei'tlcut,  early  educatioiud  histoxy,  88, 216, 007. 

Statistical  data,  83. 

Coaatitution  of  lbl8.  89. 

Scbool  Fuud,  8»  ;  Normal  School,  656. 
Conrector  iu  (ieriuaD  UymuaKlumB,  470. 
Coiutitutioual  provLnion  re^ip^ctiiig  eUucatton,  81. 
tonaut,  M.,  and  .Normal  Schools,  669- 
Cooiiuerciiil  Acudeuiy  la  Austria,  lOU. 
ComiNitrotiat,  4t31 
Couiiuou  i'UiCtt  liook,  243. 
Corporal  putiiiihuieui,  HVd.  660,  606. 

Irorbiuden  in  Austria,  184. 
Cowley,  Abraui,  3Z5. 

Flan  of  Fiiiloeiopbical  College,  827. 

Edsay  on  Ag^culture,  884. 

iScliuoi  of  Agficulture,  88d. 
Coucert  iU^itatlons,  415. 
Cousin's  tribute  to  Prussian  Schools.  444. 
Courses  of  Study,  Elemeutary  School,  8^ 

Uymnasiums.  857,  495. 

Normal  Schools,  8)4. 

Keal  Schools.  502. 
Croatia,  Scbools  in.  180. 
Curioitity,  aim  of  Teachers  to  excite,  642. 
Curricuium  Vitse,  in  Prussia,  478. 

D^Aguesseau,  value  of  minutes,  640. 

Uanv,  Macban,  Keport  on  Academies,  574. 

Dame's  Scbool,  Goo. 

Dante  on  Early  JUiting,  639 

Davenport  (iowa)  City  1  raining  School,  313. 

De^if  muted,  Schools  for  the,  ot. 

Delaware,  ij4 

Constitution  of  1831,  94. 
Denominatiouul  Schools,  84. 
Departmeut  of  kkiucatii  n,  G3. 
Detention  aft4;r  Scbool,  500. 
Diary  of  Study  and  lleligious  Culture,  687 
Dicke'ison,  .1    \V  ,  rhilutiophy  of  Teaching.  881. 
Dilworth's  Spi'lling,  219. 
Directors  of  Prussian  OymnaMums,  464. 
Dinter,  Official  duty  to  Education,  61. 
Discipline,  Austria,  153. 

Prussia,  505. 
Docendo  Discimus.  40R. 
Drawing,  in  Austria,  165. 

Teachers  of.  in  Prussia,  4^8. 

in  Female  Education,  688,  686. 
Dramatic  Exorcises,  557. 
Duff.  Grant,  595. 
Dupanloup  (lU!>hop.)  Ftudious  Women.  628. 

Thoughts  on  Female  Education,  628. 
Dwight.  Edmund,  693. 

Ilenrv  E  ,  on  Prussian  Schoola,  641. 

Timothy,  185.  223. 

N.,  Geography,  220. 

Kdlnboro\  (Penn  .)  Normal  School  at.  7^8. 
Schhorn's  administration  of  Schools,  444. 
Eller,  G.,4t6. 

Kliott,  John,  and  Schools,  215. 
Emerson.  G.  B.,  Lesson  of  the  hour,  662 

Normal  School  Advocate.  6(%. 
Rnporia  (Kansas)  Normal  School,  771. 
Erasmus,  Df  ratione  Instituendif  271. 
Ethnologv,  American,  424. 

Plan  for  a  General  S^ociety,  425 ;  Maraams,  428. 
Exchange  of  Programmes  and  Documents,  606. 
Expulsion  as  Discipline.  5^6. 
Explanations  to  Children,  421. 
Evansville  (Ind.)  City  Training  School,  816. 
Everett.  E.,  Normal  School,  564. 
Examinations  of  Teschers  in  Prussia,  476. 

Exam  en  pro  loco,  475. 

Examen  pro  fncultate  docendl,  477,  4^1, 

Examen  per  ssrensione,  477. 

Curriculum  Vitss,  478. 

Condition,  481. 

Trial  year.  489. 
Exner  and  Austrian  Schooli,  140, 162. 


Factory  Children,  Zurich,  842. 

Facultas  Dooendi,  in  Prussia,  478. 

Faculties,  order  in  the  development  of,  417. 

Faith,  fiiculty  of,  419. 

Falrchild,  J.  11.,  oo-education  of  the  aexes,  886. 

Farmington  (Maine)  State  Normal  School,  777. 

Famum  prepaiatory  Normal  School,  788. 

Famaby's  index  rhetoricus,  268. 

Felbiger,  Educational  Keform  in  Silesia,  126. 

Female  principalship  of  Normal  School,  672. 

TeMshera,  672,  679 ;  Education,  628. 

Handiwork  In  Schools,  688. 
Ferdinand  I.,  and  Schools  of  Austria,  189. 
Feuchtereleben,  and  Austrian  Schools,  140, 16L 
Final  Examinations  in  Prussia,  479. 
Florida,  Hi. 

ConsUtution  of  1889, 112 ;  of  1866. 112. 
Fort  Wayne  City  Training  School,  816. 
Fowler,  W.  C  ,  Schools  as  they  were  in  Conn.,  211. 

The  Clergy  and  popular  Educatitm,  211. 
Forestry,  School  of,  872. 
France,  School  statistics  in  1866.  61. 
Francis  I  and  Schools  of  Austria,  186. 
Framingham  State  Normal  School.  6^. 
Fnuter,  J.,  on  Training  Schools  of  England,  796. 
Frederic  I.  and  School,  486. 
Frederic  II.,  436. 
Frederic  William  I.,  486. 
Frederic  William  111..  488. 
French  Langua^ie  in  Prussia,  498.  496. 
French  Views  of  Female  Education,  ti28. 
Funds  for  Education  in  Austria,  156. 

Zurich,  848,  585. 

Gallaudet,  T.  H  ,  and  Normal  Schoola.  664. 
Garfield,  James  A  ,  on  National  Education,  49. 
Uedike,  475,  487. 
GeorgU,  77.  99. 

Early  land  policy,  66. 

Constitution  of  1789,  99. 
Oeiman  hinguage  in  Austria,  149, 164. 

in  i'russhi,  497. 
Geography  and  History  in  Austria,  160, 16K. 

in  Prussia,  479. 
George,  Elector  John,  486, 460. 
German  Universalista,  595. 

Relations  to  the  Oymna^iun),  699 

Prolonged  attendance  at  602. 
Gorman,  Willis  A.,  land  policv  of  Minnesota,  TO. 
Government  and  Educaticm,  814. 

Punishment  and  Prevention,  816. 

Taxation  for  Schools,  828. 
Gmdation  of  pnpils.  153. 
Grammar  School  of  Ei  gland  in  1686, 226, 298.. 

Iloole's  Method  of  teaching,  226. 

Method  of  founding,  298. 
Greek  in  Austrian  Schools,  148. 

in  Prussian  Gymnarinms,  497% 
Guizot.  education  of  the  people,  59. 
Gymnasial  Journal  in  Austria,  148. 
G^  mraslum  in  Austria,  129, 144. 

'Oldfuburg,  522. 

Prussia.  433,  516. 

Zurich.  857. 
Gymnastics,  instruction  In  Prussia,  494, 600. 

Teachers  of,  in  Prussia.  288. 
Guizot  on  Normal  Schools,  8(i0. 

Hale,  Sir  Hathew,  phm  of  Education,  77. 

Hall,  8  R  ,  and  Normal  Schools,  662. 

Hammond.  C.  568. 

Hallaschka,  and  Austrian  Schools,  189 

Halle,  Pedagogic  Seminary,  489. 

llart,  John  8  and  Normal  Schools,  401,  781 

Professional  Education  of  Teachers,  401. 
Harvard  College,  85, 190. 
Havtlib.  Samuel  83H. 
Ila'-nau,  bene&ctions  of,  176. 
Heating  Apparatus,  651. 
Hebrew,  In  Prussian  Oymnaslams.  48B. 
Ilecker,  J  JoUufr,  and  Real-Sehools,  60!L 
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Heniy,  Patrick,  94. 

Uitftory,  Teach«n  of,  trained  in  Pnuala,  486. 

UcKlder,  Jaiues,  Slo. 

Hoheruollem,  dUtrict  otf  455« 

UonM  KducatiOD,  35. 

Hoole,  Charles,  1^2. 

OQ  Objecttoaching,  192. 

the  Petty  School,  19  j. 

the  Grammar  School.  226. 

Usher's  duty,  2i3. 

the  Master's  method,  227. 

Scholastic  disciplioef  293. 

Principles  of  School  management,  838. 
Hom*book  ia  Delaware,  18T. 

in  N.  York,  &>). 
Hours  of  liis-ruction  in  England  in  1060,  801. 

Zurich,  532. 
Hulburd,  C.  T.,  aod  Normal  Scboots,  706. 
Uiimlioldt,  vViiUam  Vou.  44  i. 
Han«(ary,  Pub.ic  S<hool^,  IdJ. 
Husbindr* .  kuo^ied,^  of,  for  all,  79, 834. 
Uypatia,  iXIA. 

Idiots,  schools  ftn*,  31 

Ignorance,  dingers  of,  to  woman,  626. 

IliinoU.  l')l. 

Coaiftitution.  107. 

Normal  Joiver^ty.  745. 
IndiaoApoIlH,  Ind..  City  Training  Sdiooi,  816. 
Incarreratioa  as  didcipUoe,  6lKi. 
Indiant.  l()4. 

Cooiititution  of  1816, 105 :  of  1851,  106. 

Stote  Normal  Schcwl,  781. 
Industry,  School  of,  d<8. 
Institures.  Te'icher's,  755. 

Wisconsin,  755.  * 

Ohio.  803 
Iowa,  115 

Constiturion  of  1^46, 115;  of  1867, 116. 

State  NoniKil  Sctioot,  7^. 

City  Traiuiug  School,  814. 

Janitors  of  Pra<)sian  gymmksiama,  478. 
JeffcrMn,  T.,  ordinance  of  1784,  66. 

School  BUI  for  Virgiuii,  95. 

Letter  to  Washiagcon.  45. 

Letter  to  J.  C.  Cabell,  9t$. 

Professorship  of  Agriculture,  45. 
Jesuits,  Schools  of  Austria,  12 1, 171. 
Johnson  ( Vt.)  Stito  Normal  School.  791. 
Johnson.  Samuel,  public  land,  and  education,  66. 
Joseph  I.  and  Schools  of  Austria,  13  K 
Joseph  11.  and  Schools  of  Austria,  183. 

Kansas,  121. 

Educational  land  grants,  78. 

Constitution  of  18)9,  121. 

Normal  School, .771. 
Kentucky.  77,  lOi). 

Constitution  of  1350,  100. 
Kleeman,  142 

KuMsnacht,  Normal  Schocrf  at  861. 
KuUtown,  (Pa.,)  Normal  School  at,  764. 

Lang,  I.  F.,  and  AuMtrian  Schools,  135. 
Land  Policy  of  United  States,  65. 
Language  employed  in  inslruetion.  144. 
Latin,  study  of,  in  Austrti,  18i,  148. 

Prussia.  49tJ. 

OompoeiUon,  405,  496. 

in  German  Oymnasiums,  491. 

Method  of  study  by  Hoole.  227. 
Lebanon,  Ohio,  State  Normal  School.  796. 
Leather  Spectaclee,  for  diseipline,  180. 
pe.  Richard  B..  tribute  to  New  EngUnd,  94. 
Legislators  and  National  Education,  61. 
Leopold  IT.,  and  Austrian  Schools,  181. 
I«wi8,  Samuel,  and  Normal  Schools,  796,  806. 
UUie's  Grammar,  261. 

Lindsler.  Philip,  and  Teachers*  Seminaries,  789 
Uteratnie  in  FemaU  Bdneatlon,  €86^ 


Lioba,  624. 

Lombaidy  and  Venice,  School  statistics,  140, 182. 
Lorinser  on  Health  in  Gymnaainms,  494. 
Louisiana,  lu2. 

CoustituUon  of  1846, 103 ;  1832, 103 :  1864, 104. 

State  and  City  Normal  School,  809. 
Lycca  in  Austria,  185. 

Maine,  91. 

Constitution  of  1820,  91. 

Normal  School  system.  796. 
Magyar  rehooli*,  174,  179. 
Manchester  ( Iowa)  City  Training  School,  814. 
Mann,  Horace,  dted,  61. 

Normal  School  Advocate,  664,  602,  801. 

Address  at  Uridge water,  698. 
Mansfield  (t'a.)  Normal  School,  753. 
Manners  and  Uood  Behavior,  22li. 
Muria  Theresa,  and  Schools  of  Austria,  181, 170. 
Maste.'s  Metnod,  by  C.  Hoole,  267. 
Maryland,  97. 

Coustitution  of  1864,  97 ;  of  1867,  98. 

State  Aormal  School,  7.9. 
Mathematics  in  Austria,  150,  166. 

Prussia,  497. 
Miissachusetts,  83. 

Early  Educational  history,  88. 

Constitution  of  178U,  86. 

Amendmeut  of  1857,  88. 

Normal  School  Sy8t«m^667. 

Policy  of  Academies,  5i4. 
Maturity  Examination  in  Prussia,  449,  492* 

Austria,  155. 

Zurich,  63d. 
Martini,  and  Austrian  Schools,  184. 
Marx.  Oratian,  132. 

Mathematics,  Teachers  for,  trained,  486. 
Matile,  George,  424. 
May,  S  J.,  and  Normal  Schools,  667. 
Mental  Philosophy  in  Prussian  Oymnasinms,  496. 
Mechanics  and  School  of  Iudu>try,  871. 
Memory,  the  cultivation  of,  418. 
Methodical  Order,  value  of,  639. 
.Michigan,  110. 

Coustitution  of  1837,  111 ;  of  1S60,  111. 

State  Normal  School,  719. 
Milan  (Ohio)  Normal  School,  794. 
.Military  Schools,  31. 
Millersville  (l*a  )  Normal  School,  762. 
Mill.  J.  S.,  government  and  Education,  67. 
Milton,  John,  cited,  58. 
Minnesota,  119. 

Etlucational  Land  Grants,  69,  74. 

Constitutional  provision,  70, 119. 

Normal  .^i  h  ol,  761. 
Mississippi.  10  •. 

Constitution  of  1817, 107. 
Missouri,  108. 

Constitution  of  1820, 108  ;  of  1866, 106. 

Normal  Schools,  809. 
Moral  Education,  34. 
Monson  (Mass  )  Academy,  668. 

Instructors  of,  MS. 

Benefactors.  5*^7. 

Department*  of  instruction.  6^ 
Montalembert  on  Female  i^ucstinn,  625> 
Montgomery.  Miss  E..  Schools  of  Wilmington,  1^. 
Models,  Worlcshop  for  making,  874. 
Monitors  of  attendance.  811. 
Morality.  Idea  of.  in  Austrian  Schools,  188. 
Muhler.  Von,  Ministryin  Prussia,  447. 
Mulcaster.  Richard.  2Z7,  293. 

Positions  cited.  296. 
Music,  Teachers  of.  in  Prussia,  488. 

in  Female  Education,  688. 

National  recognition  of  Ednmtion,  41. 

University  proposed  in  1787,  41. 
Natural  History  in  Austrian  Schools,  161. 

Prussia,  487. 
Naval  Schools,  84. 
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Navigation  -Schools  in  Oldenburg,  628. 
Nebnufka.  124. 

Conntitution  of  1867, 124. 

State  Normal  School,  791. 
Nevada,  12a. 

Constitution  of  1S64, 128. 
Needlt>-work  for  girln,  188. 
New  discovery  of  the  Old  Art  of  Teaebing,  307. 
New  Uampiihire.  9(.>. 

Constitutiou  of  1784,  99. 

AKricultural  Ijaud  Qrant.  186. 

Cuitc;(e  of  Agriculture,  186. 
New  11  »ven  Lotouy,  216. 
New  ilaven  i  it>  Training  School,  817. 
New  Euglaod  Primer,  219. 
New  JerKcy,  92. 

CoDstiiutiou  of  1796,  92. 

State  Normal  School.  727. 
New  Orleans,  Normal  School  at,  808. 
New  York,  y2. 

Constitutions  of  1822  and  1846,  92. 

State  Normal  fchools,  703,  718 
Newell,  M.  A..  7n» 
Nicolovius,  440. 
Niles,  Master  Sands,  School,  007. 

Studies  and  Discipline,  G08. 
Normal  School  defined  and  dewribed,  401. 
Kormal  £Uucatiou,  Special  otjwts  of,  797. 

Results  of,  79S. 
Normal  Institutes.  8^. 
Normal  School  Buildings, 

Al^iany,  709. 

Bridgcwater,  691. 

Charleston.  i86. 

Framingham,  669,  680. 

Illinois,  746. 

New  Jersey,  739. 

Oswego.  717. 

Salem,  684. 

Terre  Haute,  782. 

Trenton,  ',8a. 

Weetfield,  683. 

Winona,  765. 
Normal  Schools  nnder  State  auspices,  667. 

CaUfomia,  769. 

ConnecUcut  656,799. 

Delaware,  807. 

Illinois,  .745. 

Indiana.  781,  812. 

Iowa,  725. 

Kansas,  771. 

Maine.  773. 

Louisiana,  808. 

Mar}- land,  777. 

MasKachusetts,  667. 

Minnesota.  761. 

Missouri,  809. 

Ncbmska,  791. 

New  .Icrsev,  729. 

New  York,  703. 

Ohio  793 

Oldenburg.  528. 

Pennxylvnnia,  752. 

Vermont,  780. 

West  Virginia,  806 

Prussia,  fbr  Ovmnaslal  teachers,  441. 

SSurich,  34.'>.  855,  361. 

England.  79^. 
Normal  Schools  for  City  Teachers,  809,  817 . 

Boston.  821. 

New  Haven.  817. 

St.  Louis.  809. 

Indianapolis.  813. 
North  ramlina.  98. 

ConsMtution  of  1776.  99. 
Northrop.  R  G  ,  Results  of  Normal  Schools,  799. 
Nowell,  Catechism  In  Greek,  290. 

Oberlin  College.  400. 

Plan  of  Female  Education,  886. 
Obligatory  Studies,  147. 


Ohio,  101. 

Ordinance  rdating  to  Public  Laud,  66. 

Constitution  of  1802,  102 ;  of  1861, 108. 

Normal  Schools,  791,  796. 
Oldenburg,  Grand  Duchy,  619. 

Public  instruction,  619. 

Elementary  Schools.  619. 

Burgher  Schools,  620 

Secondary  Schools,  622. 

Special  Schools,  628. 

Infknt  Schools,  621. 
Optional  Branches,  in  Austria,  187, 147,  Uft. 
Orbis  Pictus.  of  Oomenius,  227. 
Ordinance  or  Congress  in  1786, 41, 68. 
Oregon,  120. 

ConstitutkMi  of  1867, 120. 
Oswego  (N   Y.)  State  Normal  School,  718. 

PUiu  of  Building,  718. 
Oxford,  (Eng..)  Endowment  of,  606. 

Page,  D.  P.,  Normal  School  WorlK,  706w 

Parents,  duty  of,  646. 

Patterhon,  Mark,  597. 

Parochial  School  in  Austria,  168. 

Paula,  624. 

Pedagogic's  Chair  at  Halle,  487. 

Pedagogic  Seminaries.  156,  487- 

lustitute  and  Seminary  at  Vienna,  166> 

Royal  institution  at  Berlin,  487. 

Seminary  at  Stettin.  488. 

Seminary  at  Hidle,  489. 
Pediigogium  at  Magdeburg,  480l 
Pennsylvania,  93 

Constitution  of  1790,  98. 

System  of  Normal  Schofris,  76S. 
Penmanship,  815.  * 

Pension  of  Teachers  in  Prussia,  474. 

Austria,  158. 

France,  61 

Zurich,  558. 
Perkins,  George  R.,  710 

Peru  ( Nebraska)  State  Nonnal  School,  791. 
Petty  School  by  Charles  Hoole,  196. 

Alphabet,  spelling,  writing,  discipline.  196. 
Phelps,  W  T  and  Normal  School,  i82,  762. 
Phelps,  Mrs  Almira  Lincoln,  611. 

Portrait  of,  609. 

Memoir,  611 

List  or  PublicationB,  620. 

First  Experience  as  a  Teacher,  621. 
Philology  86. 

Philological  Seminaries,  Prussia,  486. 
Philosophy  and  Art  of  teaching,  156, 881. 
Philosophy  and  Psychology,  152,  498. 
Philosopliical  Course  and  Schools,  186, 178. 
Physical  Education,  8-^,  600. 
Physics,  Austria,  150,  1G6. 
Piano,  useless  pmctice  on,  688. 
Piarists.  in  Austria,  l'<:9. 
Pierre,  Cyrus,  656. 
Pinckney  on  National  University,  11. 
Plan  of  Grammar  Schools  in  1686.  296. 
Plans  of  Instruction  in  Austria,  148, 166. 

Prussia,  402. 

Zurich,  638. 

Oldenburg,  620. 
Plan  of  I  ife.  for  Women.  688. 
Plan  of  Lesson,  general  principles,  408- 

Austria.  148.  ^^ 

Platteville  {W\*.)  State  Normal  Sehool,  768. 
Play-day,  granting  of.  802. 
Political  Science,  ^chool  of,  872. 
Pomeranla,  province  of,  452. 
Polytechnic  School  at  Zurich, 
Portraits  of  Teachers,  88 

Bishop.  N.,209. 

Owrfleld,  J  A.,  1. 

Phetps,  Mrs.  A.,  6C^. 

Ryerson,  E.,  677. 
Posen,  province  of,  400. 
Private  Schools  Id  Aoatrift,  164. 
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Private  Schools  in  Oldenburg,  631. 
Pruwia  5ur. 
Zurich.  »JU,  582. 
FrUnary  :^hooi«,  diSL 
Oldenburg,  61)1. 
Uuogiftry,  177. 
Surich,  3  a 
PruMU,433. 

Karly  School  movementii,  488. 
Privilege*  of  a  Diploma,  607 
Prognunmes  of  Schools,  604. 

System  of  exchange,  606 
Pro'te^tantirai  and  Popular  Bdueatkii.  218. 
Probation  Book  of  Merchant  Tailon '  Schuol,  262. 
Profe;i»lonal  Schools,  6dtf. 
Professional  Tmlning  of  Teaehera,  668. 
Professor.  Title  «f.  in  Pmsi^ia,  471. 
Progymnasium  in  Fruiwiii.  616. 
Prussia.  l*rovince  of,  449 
PmMia,  Klhgdoni,  433 

Tribute  to  System  of  Education.  6l6t  647. 
System  of  Secondary  Schools,  488. 
Lix»U  Administration,  460. 
Citv  Deligacy,  461. 
Teachers,  463- 
Examination,  474. 

Plans  of  Study  In  1887  and  1867,  496. 
Scholastic  vear,  603. 
Vacations,  604. 
Programmes.  604. 
Books  of  Keference,  606. 
Discipline,  606. 
Position  in  Classe«,  516 
PriTilegefi  of  Uraduatca,  607. 
Chronological  Keriew,  508. 
Claaniflcation  by  Prorincen,  616. 
Teachers'  Seminaries,  641,  647. 
Pnblio.  Schools,  Land  Ke^wrration,  68. 
Punishment  and  Preventton.  313.  823 
Puritanism  and  Popular  fiiucatioo,  '^14. 

Questioniog,  art  of,  400. 
£xampl«^  of,  411. 

Ramsey,  Ooremor  of  Minnesohi.  71. 
Randolph  (Vt.)  SUte  Normal  School,  790. 
RMd  and  write,  ability  to.  In  an  Elector,  82,  88 
Reading,  how  taught.  Iloole's  syttem.  SOI. 
Resaonin^,  training  nf,  420. 
Real  Oym  nasi  urn,  601. 
Keal-.School.  ItX),  344.  601. 

Austria,  160. 

Pru!>.«ia.  601,  617. 

Zurich,  344. 

PUn  of  Studies,  6^ 
Reciutions.  thoughts  on  hearing,  416. 
Refomiarion  in  Germany,  606. 

Schools  before,  60S. 
Regular  Atteodxnce,  how  Mcured.  811. 
Religion  in  Prussian  Uymnadnms,  498 

Au»tria,  1.51. 

Zurich,  633 
Religious  instruction,  499,  687. 

Discipline  of.  34,  499. 

Morality  and  knowledge.  829. 
Reference,  Books  of,  817,  50.^. 
Renan,  P.,  on  Paris  profeasors,  606. 
Repetitions.  307. 
RepetitlDu  School  In  Zurich.  844. 
Research  and  Initrueflon,  anion  of,  698 
Rhine,  prorince  of,  465. 
Rhode  Island.  91 

Constitution  of  1842.  91. 

Results  of  Normal  School,  799. 
Right  bringing  up  of  Giris,  684. 
Rockwell.  JoSr.  K.,  and  Public  liudjli. 
Rjerson.  R  .  Vtm  -ir  and  Portrait.  6t7. 

Talue  of  N  rm  I  Schools,  798. 
Rotherham  ScusmiI,  920. 

Bibtath  School  Teaehan,  40i 


Salem  (Mass.)  SUte  Normal  School.  697. 
San  Francisco,  City  Normal  School,  819. 
Saxony,  Prorince  of,  4»^3. 
Salaries  of  lenchera  in  Austria,  163, 166. 

Prussia.  473 

Zurich.  849, 652. 

Oldenburg,  662. 
Shemerlin  s  Ministry,  148. 

School  Architecture,  Normal  SobooU,  680, 688, 717i 
140,747,766,8:0. 

Austria,  166,  167. 

Prussia.  645. 

Zurich.  351 
School  Fund,  66 

Connecticut,  89. 

Zurich,  348,  853,  637. 
School  Und,  66,  72. 
Schools  as  they  were  sixty  yean  ago,  6Ui  Art.,  181. 

Sixth  Article,  665,  607. 
Schoolmasters  social  p<«ition  In  Conn.,  217. 
School-books,  old,  268,  276,  278. 
School  of  Practical  Science,  831. 
Scholastic  Discipline,  by  Uoole,  296. 
Schulze,  J.,  441. 
Scuckmann,  441. 
SclaTonia  Public  School,  180. 
Secondary  Schools,  Austria,  129, 144, 160. 

Oldenbunt,  622. 

Prussia,  48i. 

Zurich.  331,  357,  586. 
Seaton,  Samuel  W.,  liomlniioenoes  of  Schoola,  666. 
SetiUng  of  Scholars,  804. 
Self  tMucation,  35. 
Seminary  for  Teachers  of  Gymnairfnma,  166, 4M. 

lliiUe,  under  Wolfe,  4S4. 

Konigsberg,  under  Erftirt,  486. 

Berlin,  under  Uockh,  Buttman,  Lachmann,  486. 

Ureifiovald.-.  under  Meier,  Schomann,  486. 

BresUn,  under  Schneider,  Paasow,  Rooabaoh| 486. 

Bonn,  under  Nake.  Helnrioh,  486. 

Mui  ster,  under  Nadarmann,  486. 

Vienna.  165- 
Seber,  F.  J..  458. 
Sexes,  Co-education  ol  Oberllo,  Ohio,  886. 

Zurich,  842 
Shaw,  John  A.,  686. 
Silesia,  Prorince  of,  126,  461. 
St.  Louis  Normal  School.  800. 
Smith.  William,  at  Chaahira,  Ct,  667. 
Social  position  of  Teachers,  217. 
Society,  Duties  of.  683- 
South  <'arollna.99. 

State  Normal  School,  787. 
Special  Schools.  88. 
Spelling.  Method  of  taaehlng,  196. 

Choosing  Sides,  609. 
Sparks.  Michael,  Janoa  Latina  LlngiUB,  tSi. 
State  Snperrision,  Aoatrla,  182, 144. 

Oldenburg.  618 

Prussia,  462. 

Zurich.  526. 
Statisrics  of  GymnaahiiiM,  Aoatria,  140,  U^  167| 

Prussia.  6^ 

Zurich,  852. 
Statistics  of  Elementary  8cbooli| 

Austria.  177. 181. 

Canada.  581. 

France,  61 

Oldenburg.  52. 

Zurich.  849. 
Statistics  of  Secondary  Seboolt, 

Austria.  1.S7, 177, 181, 182. 

Canada.  592 

Prance,  61. 

Oldenburg.  522. 

Prussia.  514. 

Zurich.  852. 
BUtistlcs  of  Resl'Sehoolf, 

Austria.  167,181. 

Oldenburg.  622. 

Pr«Mia,617. 
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SUUstlM  of  Normal  Schools,  Austria.  156;  Olden- 
burg, 523  ;  PruMia,  4W;   United  8tiit«,648; 
Zuricti  SOti- 
8tati«tic9  0f  Univer-itlea.  kc,  184,  526,  692,  606. 
fitourntf.  K.  8.,  Jliatory  of  Normal  ticbool,  6«1. 
btenograpby,  5U0. 
bteveus  ThaddeuH,  66. 
titory,  Joseph,  llarTard  as  it  wa»,  IW. 
atockwood,  pro-gymna«luni,  277. 
atudiea.Eiemeutary,  Austrian  SchooU,14<  ;  Oldan- 

burg,  b'iu  J  Zurich.  632. 
Studios,  tfecondury,  Auhtria,  147, 164  ;  Oldenburg, 

62U  ;  Prusuia,  4tf5,  602 ;  Zurich,  852,  846. 
Studies,  Poly  techuic,  3^9. 
Studiei*,  Univerhity,  8t)8.  „  ,     -., 

Studies  aud  1  onduct,  Sir  Ma^bew  HaM.  77. 
Studies  and  Metaods,  discussions  of,  27. 
Suppleuientury  Schools,  35. 
Suveru,  440. 

Swicten,  Gerhard  Van,  131.  ^  „  .     ,     ^l 

SwitierUud,  Area,  Population  and  Schools,  bA. 
Synodof  Teaichers.  3ki,  654. 
Svbel,  Prof,  li  Von,  on  Gorman  lJn*^«"««*' o*J- 
Switcaiuc,  Madauic,  Early  Rising  and  Method,  640. 

Tanya  Schools  in  Hungary,  176. 

Tappan,(Ma««ter,)iil8. 

Tea*;hers  ol  Normal  schools,  BoutweU,  <0I. 

Bullock,  671 ;  Maun,  «ytf ;  Washburn,  678. 
Teachers,  of  Public  s^chools,  7u2. 

True  Dignity  of,  847.  .    oar  Afli  tM 

Professional  Tralnmg  of,  xxxi.,  845,  484,  667. 

References  to  Authors  on,  8U. 

Schools  for,  89,  6o7,  8uO. 

Portraits  of  40.  ^^      ,v.^     i.  koo 

Austria,  Hi:    Canada,  692;    Oldenbnif,  OZB, 

P^us^ia,  474,  484,  646 ;  Zurich,  847,  650  ;  United 

States,  U67.  „       _.     o  u    t    ^ao 

Tuachersof  Gymnasiums  and  Superior  Schools,  fOB. 

Examiuatiou,  Prussia,  4u4 ;  Austria,  155,  165; 

Zurich,  317.  ...«.,.  *_ 

Appointment,  474  ;    Rank,  470 ;    Absence  from 
bchool,  472;    Discharge,  472  ;  Pension,  4<4. 
Teaching  as  a  Profession.  «08,  6.6,  Tw. 
Teachers'  Seminaric*.  for  Austria,  lU. 

Oldenburg.  623  ;  Prussia,  485. 

Zurich,  aA  361,  546. 
Teachers,  Appointment  of,  Austria,  1«. 

Prussia,  46u  ;  Zurich,  560. 
Teachers.  Exauiiustion  of.  Austria,  140. 

Prussiii,  474  ;  Zurich,  346- 
Tennessee,  101 ;  Constitution  of  1885, 101. 
Textor's  E/'isties.  272.  «  ,.     .  i-oi 

Terre  llnuto  (lud.)  Stste  Normal  School,  lol. 
Textbooks,  how  selected,  Austria,  152. 

Pru.-si«,  604 ;  Zurich.  8i5. 
Texas,  113;  Constitution  of  1846, 118.  „ 

Teachers'  Salaries.  Austria,  14.  ;  9,^<>«»^«f ' f™* 
Thiersch,  F..  Tribute*  to  Prussian  Schools,  444. 
Thinking.  Faculty  for,  699. 
Theological  Schools  in  A  ustria,  IW. 
Topffer  on  Ornamental  Studios.  683 
Thun.  (^'ount.)  Ministry  of,  Prussia,  141. 
Tildcn,  Caroline  E.,  6fi7. 
Tradescant,  Joho,  815. 
Training  and  Teaching.  418. 
lYade  School  in  Oldenburg,  623. 
Transylvania,  Public  Schools,  170, 1<  4. 
Trial  year,  of  Oymnasial  Teachers  in  Pmnla,  «W. 
Trivial  Schools.  Austria.  181-     ^-    ,        ^      «-p 
Trumbull,  John.  l»ortrait  of  Scboolmaater,  JM. 
Tuition  Fee  in  Austria,  153 

Zurich,  642 :  Switzeriand.  849. 
Tyrrol,  Statistics  of,  157. 

Unit«Ml  Stutes,  Constitution  of,  41 ;  land  Policy,  66. 

Af«i  in  Square  Miles  and  Acres,  «7. 

Land  Grants  to  Colleges,  Schools  and  Unir'i,  78. 
Universal  Education  in  Prussia,  646. 
Unlversitv  Education.  83.  ,     ,     ^     .^^ 

NaUonal,  41 ;  llUnois,  146 ;  Kentucky,  104. 


University  In  Zurich,  867. 

Universities  in  Austria,  186 ;  England,  693. 

France,  696 ;  Prussia,  695 ;  Zurich,  888,  587. 
University  and  Gymnasium,  relations  of,  154,  6v9 
University,  conditions  for  matriculation^  154. 
Upham,  C.  W  ,  Report  on  Academies,  5i5. 
Ushers,  Duty  of,  and  PUtform  of  Teaching,  226 

Vacations  in  Austria,  152. 

Oldenburg,  521 ;  Prussia,  604. 
Vermont,  90  ;  Constitution  of  1777,  91. 

State  Normal  Schools,  789. 
Vernacular  Language,  421. 
Veterinary  School  In  Zurich,  644. 
Virginia,  94 ;  Constitution  of  1861,  96. 

Ea  ly  School  History,  94. 
Vlsitotion  day  in  Connecticut,  220. 
Vocation,  Education  for,  493,  696. 
Von  Kamptz.  442. 

Von  Riniprode,  in  1832,  449.  • 

Von  Muehler,  447. 

Von  Raumer  and  Pruaslan  System,  446. 
Von  Sybel,  695. 

Voters  unable  to  read  and  write,  51« 
Voting,  right  of,  88, 128. 

Washington,  George,  Educational  rlewt,  43. 

Message  or  1790.  National  University,  42. 

Letter  to  Hamilton,  48 :  Farewell  Address,  44. 

Letter  to  Commissioners  of  Federal  District,  44. 

Letter  to  Jefferson,  45  ;  Gov.  Brooke,  47. 

Resolution  of  Assembly  of  Va.,  47. 

Provision  of  Last  Will,  48. 
Watte,  1.,  Labor  for  Children,  128. 
Way,  Elisabeth,  188.  .       ^,^ 

Webster,  Daniel,  Tribute  to  his  Teacher,  218. 
Webster's  Spelling  Book.  220. 
Westfield  (Mass.)  Steto  Normal  School,  681. 

Plan  of  Building,  682.  ^       ^^ 

West  Uberty,  ( W.  Va.,)  Normal  School  at,  806. 
Westphalia,  Province  of.  4.>l. 
West  Virginia,  122 ;  Constitution,  122. 

Normal  School,  K)6  «  ^     ,     «« 

White.  E.  E.,  lieport  on  Normal  Scbool«,  lUD. 
Widows  and  Orphans  of  Teachers,  568. 

Wiese,  D  ,  446.  „  .     ,    .  cw« 

Wilmington,  (Del ,)  Normal  School  at,  WT 
William  I.  of  Prussia,  606. 
Winona  (Minn.)  Normal  SchooL  781. 
Wines,  E.  C,  Normal  School,  727. 
Wlnterthur,  Switzerland,  City  Schools  of,  858. 
Wisconsin,  State,  117  ;  Constitution,  117. 

Normal  School  Policy,  765,  768. 

State  University,  211, 288,  766. 
Wollner,  438.  ^, 

Women,  Example  of  Studious,  624. 

Education  and  Employment  for,  S28. 

Pursuite,  685  •  Plan  of  Life,  638. 
Woodbridge,  W.  C.  and  Normal  SchO(ds,Q68i 
Woodbridge,  William,  559. 
Wolf,  F.  R.,  475. 
Woolworth,  S.  B.,  711. 
Work,  Habit  of,  in  Girli,  684. 
Writing  Masters,  816. 

Year,  Scholastic,  in  Austria,  108 ;  PthsbU,  606. 
Ypsilantl  State  Normal  School,  <1». 
Youngs.  Master,  565.  '  \ 

Zedlltx  and  the  Prussian  Schools,  487. 
Zurich.  Canton,  837  ;  city  of,  858. 

Primary  Schools,  841. 

Elementary  Schools,  848,  681. 

Repetition  Schools,  844 

Secondary  SchooU,  8i>l,  857,  536. 

Cantonal  Schools,  640. 

Superior  SchooU.  864,  860,  687. 

Veterinary  School.  8-58. 644. 

Agricultural  School,  859,  547. 

NSml  School,  861,  645 ;  Unlverd^,  866, 687. 

Polytechnic  School.  3^,  8i  i. 

8cl^ol  Code  of  1866,  527. 
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A. 

ABBUirAx'X,  SnUan  of  Turkey,  591. 

Abstracts  of  the  Public  Lawit  of  the  United 
States,  »I6-S54. 

ABT80IMA,  chief  town,  508:  area  and  popula- 
tion, 598;  antiquity,  5tt"<:  early  Cliriutianity, 
SSki ;  division:*,  59i ;  goverumout  and  rulerv, 
6ftH :  emperor,  5U8, 

Abyssinian  Church.  61ft. 

Acts  of  Coni^i»ts  *4tt-a&l. 

Adlkrbero,  Count,  Gov.  Ocneralof  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Finland^'W. 

AivruTANT  GeneralV  D  •partmont.  111. 

Adolphu:^.  Prince  of  8  thaumbur^-Lippe,  568. 

Admikal  of  the  Navy,  1^ 

Akroi.itb.'*,  14. 

Africa,  306;  divifdAoB  and  snbdiviFionB,  with 
area  and  population  of.  5i).S;  det*cription  of 
divWions^  {xee  each  diviHon);  religloua  sta- 
tiaticn,  612,  614.  616. 

Agriculture,  department  of,  183;  commip- 
eioner  of,  183;  8tatit«tica  of,  185;  progre^iS 
of.  6:23. 

Agricultural,  exchange*,  184;  mn»enm,18l; 
garden,  lai:  Htatislii.?*,  185;  tables,  18ii ;  col- 
legeti,  212;  land  grants  IJ.3,  212. 

Alabama,  Govemorj*  of,  61;  U.  8.  Senators  of, 
Tl,2fi2;  Representative*  of  in  Congre»»,74: 
collectons  of  cui^tonid  in,  97 ;  at«i*ei*i»ors  and 
collector  of  internal  revenue.  9H ;  mail  ser- 
vice in.  155;  land  grantu  to,  174;  tempera- 
ture and  rain-fall  in,  186;  averas^c  yield  and 
S triced  of  crops,  18S;  pricoa  of  Ikrui  stock, 
88;  college?*  in,  196. 

Capital,  275;  area,  375;  population,  ST), 
979;  settlement  of,  275 ;  admitted  into  the 
union,  275;  seceiision  of,  275;  i-econstruc- 
tlon  of,  2*1.  248,  275;  coverament,  275; 
lesrislature,  975 :  qualification  of  voters,  276; 
militia,  276;_Jndlciary,  276;  election  of 
Jndf^^H,  2T6:  United  SUte^  courts,  370;  Su- 
preme court;,  977 ;  Circuit  cou  rts,  2T7 ;  conrta 
of  chancery,  277;  finances,  277:  chief  aourcea 
of  revenue,  977 ;  state  debt,  277 ;  education, 
977:  state  university,  277,  278;  common 
schools,  278;  Board  of  Education,  278; 
school  fund.  278 ;  ciiaiitahle  and  penal  in- 
stitutions. 278;  insane  Hospital,  978,  979: 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  9T9; 
wealth  and  industry,  280 ;  productions,  980 ; 
minerals,  280;  commercial  advantaeea,  980; 
bureau  of  industrial  resources,  280;  votes 
at  presidential  elections,  726. 

Alaska  Teuritort,  eclipse  of  the  sun  in.  18; 
extent  of,  59;  collector  of  customs,  97;  laws 
of  United  SUtes  extended  to,  258. 

Capital,  482;  area,  482;  population,  488, 
483:  situation.  482;  exploration  of;  482: 
Russian- American  tar  company,  482:  coded 
to  the  United  States,  482 ;  militarv  district, 
482 ;  boundaries,  482:  character  of  the  coun- 
try, 48i;  climate,  483;  rivers,  488;  moun- 
tains, 483;   Aleutian  islands,  488;   wealth 


Alaska  Territort— 

and  industry,  483 ;  description  of  the  capital, 
483 ;  timber  and  minemls,  484 ;  flsheric:»,  484 ; 
fUrs,  484. 

Albanian  race,  576. 

Albert,  Prince  of  Schwarsburg-Rudolstadi, 
562. 

Aldebaran,  occnltation  of,  19. 

Alexander  II.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  583. 

Alurria,  capita],  5U0;  area,  599;  population, 
6.W;  cuvemment— military  districts,  699; 
expenditures,  599;  army,  600;  commerce, 
699;  products,  599. 

Aji ERICA,  area,  528;  population,  528 :  compara- 
tive size,  523;  history,  623;  independent 
stales  of,  523-524 ;  lan<^ages  of,  523-524 ;  re- 
ligion of,  524;  Kuro{)ean  possessions  in,.694; 
United  State:)  of,  59-622,  («m  UniUd  JSiatss); 
statistics  of  Chri.-'tianity  in,  611 ;  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in,  613;  Protestant  Churches 
in,  61fHi22. 

AMAM,area  and  population, 602;  divisions, 503; 
emperor,  Wii:  war-craft,  693. 

Anglican  Clmrch,  6KM117. 

Anhalt,  capital.  661 ;  area,  661;  population, 
561;    rei;^iini;  sovereign  and  family,  661: 

govorninent.  5fil ;  revenue,  expenditure  and 
eb:.  f>«l ;  troops,  561. 

Appendix,  801. 

Applications,  for  admission  to  U.  8.  Military 
Acailemy,  llO ;  for  admission  to  Naval  Acad- 
emy, 13U;  for  appointment  of  cadet  enifi- 
ncers,  181;  forpensioiis,176;  for  patents,  182. 

Appointment,  of  cadets  to  Military  Academy, 
110;  of  cadet  cu'j^neers  In  the  Navy,  182. 

Appropriations,  for  Freedmen's  Bureau,  196; 
to  supply  deficiencies  in  various  depart- 
ments, 246,  918,  251 ;  for  U.  S.  Military  Acad- 
cmy,  217 ;  for  Post  ORlce  Department,  847 ; 
consular  and  diplomatic  expenses,  247;  for 
expennes  of  Impeachment  Trial,  248;  for 
the  »*npport  of  the  army.  248;  for  the  naval 
service,  248;  for  IcLd-'lativc,  executive  and 
Judicial  expenses,  950;  for  sundry  civil  ex- 
penses, 950;  payment  of  invalid  and  other 
pensions,  251 ;  for  the  Indian  department, 
952;  for  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  253 ;  for  executive  expenses.  ^. 

Arabia,  area,  693;  population,  593:  divisions, 
693;  Muscat.  K)8;  mannlkctures,  593;  the 
Wahabccs,  593 ;  holy  cii  ies.  598. 

Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  613-614. 

Area,  of  the  United  States,  59:  (for  tteparafe 
8*a*e»  and  Territories,  me  under  each^  alto  «w 
diffsrtnt  countries  in  each  ditlion), 

Argentine  Uepublic.  capital,  525;  area,  695 ; 
population,  525;  history,  525;  classes  of 
population,  525 ;  immigration,  625;  ^vem- 
roont,  5!ffi;  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President.  595 ;  Senate.  595 ;  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, 525;  revenue,  525;  public 
debt  and  currency, 525;  array  and  navy,  525; 
commerce,  525;  imports,  525:  chief  articles 
of  export,  525 ;  railroads,  525. 
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Arizona  Territort,  GovernorB  of,  W;  dele- 
gate (Vom,  70 ;  a>4»e0i*or  and  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue,  99 ;  mail  service  in,  166 ;  gold . 
and  Hilver  product,  22(i,  2S1,  660. 

Ctl|)ital,  484:  area,  484;  population,  484, 
486 ;  orgaiiizatlon  of,  484 ;  government,  484; 
Judiciary,  484  ;  Supreme  coart,  484,  486  ; 
United  btatei»  court,  485;  finances,  486;  in- 
deotednct*t>,  486 :  wealth  and  induetry,  486 ; 
ruinc  of  Si)auii«n  netilementtf,  486 :  Indian 
tioi»tiUtiet>,  485;  Burflnce,  486;  prodnctions, 
4^5;  Colorado  river,  486 ;  climate,  486;  min- 
erals, 48U ;  lumber,  4W :  railroads,  486. 

ARKAM^AH,  GovemorM  of,  64 ;  U.  8.  Senators  of, 
71,  362:  Kepre»eutativeis  in  CongreM,  74, 
263 ;  coIlector8  of  cnetoms  in,  97 ;  wmmsoth 
and  collectors  of  intenial  revenue,  99;  mail 
service  in,  155 ;  land  grants  to,  174 :  pension- 
en*  in,  176, 177 ;  temperature  and  rain-fiill, 
186 ;  average  yield  and  prices  of  crops,  187 ; 
prices  of  farm  stock,  188. 

Capital.  281 ;  area,  381 ;  population,  881, 
284 ;  seltlement  of,  281 ;  admitted  into  the 
union,  281 ;  ordinance  of  secession  passed, 
281 ;  reconstruction  in,  281 ;  new  <»n8titu- 
tiou  adopted,  281 ;  provisions  of,  281 ;  gov- 
ernment, 281 ;  legislature,  281 ;  qualification 
of  voters,  282;  Judiciary,  282 ;  appointments 
of  Judges,  282 ;  United  States  conrta,  982; 
Supreme  court,  282;  circuit  courts.  288;  fl- 
nances,282;  state  debt, 288;  education, 283; 
injury  to  literary  institutions  by  the  war, 
283;  declaration  of  Gov.  Murphy,  288;  pro- 
visions of  constitution  with  regard  to  edu- 
cation, 283  ;  charitable  and  penal  mstitntions, 
283 ;  Int«titution  for  the  bhnd,  283:  peniten- 
tiary, 284 :  wealth  and  industnr,  284 ;  agri- 
cultural statistics  of.  284;  minerals,  S»4; 
value  of  property,  2;54;  Banks,  284;  votes  at 
presidential  elections,  728. 

Armenian  Church,  616. 

Army  and  Navy,  106. 

Army  List,  111 ;  general  officers, 111 ;  Adjutant 
Gcnorars  Department.  Ill ;  Inspector  Gen- 
erals, 111;  Chief  Signal  Offlcera  of  the  Armv, 
112;  Quartermasters  department,  112;  sub- 
sistence department,  112;  medical  depart- 
ment, 112;  pay  department,  113;  corps  of  en- 
gineers, 118;  ordnance  depJartment,  114:  en- 
flnecr  battalion,  114 ;  regiments  of  cavalry— 
St  to  6th,  114;  6th  to  10th,  116;  regiments 
of  artillery— 1st  to  6th,  116 ;  regiments  of  In- 
fantry—1st,  115 ;  2dtol4th,116:  16thto27th, 
117;  28th  to  40th,  118:  41st  to  46th.  119;  pay 
of  the  army.  121 :  organisation  of,  122. 

Arxt  Pensions,  175. 

Armories  and  Arsenals,  123. 

Artillery  School,  123. 

Articles  of  Impeachment,  82T. 

Asia,  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible  in,  12:  area  and 
population  of,  692;  civilization,  692 ;  Euro- 
pean possessions,  592 ;  governments  purely 
Asiatic.  592;  religions  of,  692;  states  and 
smaller  divisions,  692;  religions  statistics, 
611,614,616,618-622. 

Assessors  of  Internal  Revenue.  99. 

Assistant  Adjutant  Generals,  108,111. 

Assistant  Instructora  and  Professora  in  Mili- 
tary Academy,  109 ;  In  Naval  Academy,  129. 

Associate  Jitsticbs,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
62. 147. 

Asteroids,  14,  47. 

Astronomical  Department,  9 ;  eras,  9 :  Jew- 
ish calendar,  9;  Jewish  year,  9;  Jewish 
months,  9;  Mohammedan  calendar,  10 ;  Mo- 
hammedan year,  10 ;  Mohammedan  months, 
10 ;  Movable  church  days,  10 ;  Cycles  of  time, 


Astronomical  Department— 

10;  seasons.  10;  rising  and  setting  of  Mer> 
cury,  10;  eclipses  for  1809, 11 :  lunar  eclipse, 
11 ;  eclipses  of  the  sim,  12;  table  of  eclipses 
visible  in  North  Ameiica,  14;  asteroids, 
14;  Venus  and  Mara,  16;  phases  of  VenuK, 
16:  evening  stars,  15:  morning  stara,  16; 
ephemerls  of  the  principal  planets,  16; 
sun's  declination  forVVashington,18;  eclipses 
of  Jupiter's  moonp,  18;  moon's  place  or 
longitude,  19;  constellations  and  signs  of 
the  Zf>diac,  19 ;  occultations  of  Regulus  and 
Aldebaran,  19 ;  hiirh  water— at  Boston,  20 ; 
at  New  York,  20;  at  Philadelphia,  21;  at 
San  Francisco,  21 ;  mean  time  of  sun-rise 
and  sun-set,  22-44 ;  length  and  increase  of 
days,  22-14 ;  moon's  phases,  23-46 ;  situation 
of  the  planets,  23-46 ;  mean  time  of  be0n- 
nlnar  and  end  of  twilight,  23-46 ;  planeUrr 
conjunctions,  46 ;  Saturn's  rings,  46 ;  sun  and 

Elanets,  47;  tide^table,  48;  star-table,  49; 
itltude  and  longitude.  60-68. 

Attorney  General,  80 ;  duties  of,  146. 

Attorney  General's  office,  146, 

Attorneys  General,  62. 

Australasia  and  Polynesia,  60S ;  table  of 
area  and  population  of  divisions,  002;  for 
divisions  («w  each  division) ;  religlomi  statis- 
tics, 612,  614.    • 

Australia,  668. 

Austria,  capital,  540:  area.  640,  541;  popula- 
tion, 640, 541 :  history,  640;  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  640;  made  an  arch- 
duchy, 640;  constitution  proclaimed,  540: 
races,  641 ;  cities,  641 ;  reisrnlng  sovereign 
and  ftimily,  541 :  llstof  sovereigns, 541 'gov- 
ernment. Ml ;  Provincial  and  Central  Diets, 
641:  mlnistrv  of  Austria  proper,  642;  con- 
stitution of  Hungary,  642;  Hungarian  min- 
istry, 612;  ministry  of  the  empire,  642;  af- 
fiilra  common  to  aU  parts  of  the  empire,  642; 
educational  establisnments,  642;  nniverei- 
ties.  642;  revenue  and  expenditures,  648; 
public  debt,  613:  army  and  navy,  643;  for- 
tresses, 643:  imports  and  exports,*  644; 
Society  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  541;  rail- 
ways and  telegraphs,  614. 

Ayehagb  price  of  pnncipal  products,  187;  yield 
of,  187 ;  price  of  t&rm  stock,  18S. 

B. 

Baden,  canltal,  566;  area  and  population,  S66: 
cmitrratiun,  666 ;  reigning  sovereign  and 
flimlly,  566;  Legislative  Chambera,  666; 
ministry.  666 ;  education,  666 ;  univoraities, 
666;  receipts,  expenditure,  and  debt,  566; 
railways,  566 ;  army,  566  telegraph  lines,  666. 

Balta,  Jo6£,  president  of  Peni,  6&i. 

Baltimore,  courts  of,  860 ;  commerce  of,  363. 

Baptists,  divisions  of,  617 ;  in  America.  617 : 
in  Great  Britain,  018:  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  618;  in  Asia  and  Anstralia,  61S; 
missions  in  Bnrmah,  504. 

Battle,  Lorenzo,  president  of  Uruguay,  183. 

Bavaria,  capital,  564;  area,  664;  population, 
554 ;  districts,  664 ;  emigration,  664 ;  reign- 
ing sovereign  and  flimily,  664 ;  government, 
664 ;  Upper  and  Lower  House.  56-1 ;  ministry, 
665 ;  eaucation,  661 ;  universities,  WJl :  rev- 
enue, expenditures,  and  debt,  665 ;  railwavs, 
665;  army  and  fortresses,  565;  production 
of  beer,  mines,  Ac.,  666 :  banks,  666 ;  tele- 
graph line!*,  565 ;  post-office,  565. 

Bkloium,  capital,  644;  area,  644;  population, 
644 ;  history,  644 ;  Independence  cstabllshe<l, 
M4 ;  reigning  sovereign  and  flimily,  544 ;  gov- 
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,  c,  Iw ;   Importd  uid  export«i 

tna;  ttBM  nlln-*}.  MS, 
Bum.  F.  Jb.,  letier  of  «™opunco  of  DonilDi- 

BouTu,  capital,  GiH:  area.  G9S:  popnlatloD. 
B»;  blftury,  (US;  treaty  with  Btull.  US: 
govcnimenl.  sas;  »™y,  pemnne,  oiiieDdl- 

BfMTon.'tilebiraler  U,  SO;  Normal  antl  Mln- 

Bnimn  Lanil  Wuraota.  ITS, 

BsiEii.,  capital,  5K;  area.  SIS:  populalloD, 
B»;  blBlory.  BSS:  cm-ilinieil  a  klninloin, 
EK;iioiwtllDti<iiiul<iptcd.Iira;  nUvebolden, 
ASS;  ■DppreMlDD  of  plave-tradc,  BttS;  Colo* 
Bier.  Ut  1  Rlgnliw  roverelim  anil  hmll/^aH ; 
[tav«iimeDt.)ea1vuUve*aM<inbty.  SW;  vut- 
W  compellert.lMIl;  new  mliil.try  tormed, 
JdI;  laeS.  OK:  reveniit^.  ripi-naliure".  aud 
debt.  fM:  paper  cunvncy  In  cliculalloa, 
G«l:  ■my  wd^navir.MU:  conuncrco,  U»; 
tnde  Willi  Dultcd  8Ule«.  BM. 

BAravN.  area  and  population,  51H;  Senate,  504; 
iDcome.  expendluirK  and  debt.  Mi ;  luportx 

Buoan'KB  Ocuonln.  111-110. 

Britub  Amurlca,  SS3. 

BuTun  India.  capliBL  S93:  ares.  BB3:  popalit- 
Uon.ms;  dlvleioiix.  G(C);  cities,  G9f:  eov- 
eronunl.Wl:  covi^mor-geDonU.  Wl;  eda- 
catioi.  £01 :  IiHUice*.  Ml :  revenue,  eipen- 
dltorsa, and debl, Sill:  army.  Wt;  export* 
■ad  Imports,  HU ;  nllws<r>,  pOBt-oOleeB  and 
tclepaph  nneF,  fiOl ;  arrivab  and  dunncDH, 


SU;  to^HMIawideiporlp.  U1,&J4. 

Bkcinics,  coital,  atil;  area.Aill:  popnlatloo. 
Dm :  reuning  Mn'trelim  and  Ihmlly,  561 ; 
IjslalUlve  cGambsr.  m :  reTenne,  eipen- 
dlMre  and  dol>t,  Ml ;  army  Ml ;  minea.  501. 

Buaiiu  of  Rurngi-eK.  Krevdmen.  and  aban- 
doned laDds,  llS:onraniEatlun  of.  IK;  com- 
niBPluoer  or.  Itt :  depanmcnta  or,  130.  ISa 
Frtudmen-i  Bartaa), 

BuukU  or  military  Jnttlw,  IW.  Ill ;  nsiy 
nrda  and  docks,  1%;  navlpiilon.  138;  urd- 
.«. .. — ....  ._j  „pai,_  1^. 

X\ 


■qnlptnoat  Mid  recnilliug.  iw ; .  — , 

Dceniur.  lat:  prorlclona  and  clolbing,  I  j 
medklDcaDd  ann^ry,  ItH;   Indian  adkli 


119;  oneoisanddntlgrof.l'nilo 
ratonieex.  Alabami 

est:  dlvisToix.aM: 

c*Uon,&M;  reveuu 


Cahit*.  ■ppolntment  of 
im;qualinoli.jn»of,  : 
llOipiiXof  - 

CinsT  Ksois 


nw  In  tbc  naiT.  in;   nnnhe] 

or.'lM.' 

n-mar»  of,  M :  U.  S.  aonaton 


fflin, 


atarcind  n^ll,  __.,. 

jric4n<  or  crops,  KfT;  prltca 

..  . Btuck.lW;  cullemiln,  IW. 

Capital.  tXi:  arw.  W5:  popabtlon,  VK, 
Ki:  8ettleineutor.;«5:  ceded  totbe  UnltiM 
SUles.  »e;  govurnmenl.  aS;  leglslatnru, 
S8G;  qualiacaliou  orToten-.  WG;  Judiciary. 


irti,  *»:  Suprsine 

les  aud  places  ror  boldli 

irtainSuuF ' —  "^ 

lodeht.  wn 


Uiilled  SI 
,  Ml:  Dlair 

VU :  flnauce*. » 


. r>,  W);  fUIo  board  or  ei- 

amlnatloo,  a«;  county  and  city  boarda  ot 
eiSQiinen-.  *»-.  >I«Lc  diplonui',  »*);  Wte 
diplomas.  »«;  State  Norm^  Hchool,  »»; 
achoolii  or  Hm  Ftsnclnco,  W);  scboob  ot 
SacnmenlD.  t/U;    cbaiiuble   InaUtullona, 


"ih-nf.  Dull 


,aMl:  ! 


tt<'[uri 


I.  Ml;  vrtvllh  and 
inuumr}',  »i ;  auiiaDU  ciimato.MK:  produc- 
tioa'^.wk.'m;  Ihlit",  191;  Tineyurda,  SM: 
production  or  rllk,  Ul;  ■'  Bis  Tnw  ktovd.'' 
AM;  miuerai  wulth,  193,  BIT;  trade  and 
cummerco  ur  Ban  FranclKo.WS;  toteeiit 
T'msldenllal  election*.  MS. 


lure. uid  d«bt,  MB;  ImporU  uhI  ei 


EM.    (w< 


A.  biatOTy,  AM;  | 

.   Pi«rldcnt   or  OuatsmaU, 

population,  Eed;  QoTamor 
5:  revenue  and  eipendllure, 

id  eipurtf .  SOB. 


.BLM  XV.  Kind  or  Bvfoden  and  Norway, 


jEtTICra  0 


he  enprame  Court  oP- the 
le  Supreme  Court.  89, 


y.BW:  com- 
rts,  eas;  ton- 
Ivenlty.Clb: 
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CHmA,  capital,  596 ;  area,  605 ;  t>opa1atloii«  606 : 

girovince^,  5U5 ;  (sovereign,  605 ;  ^verumeut, 
06 ;  boardr»  of  government,  606 ;  finances, 
6!I5 ;  army,  605 ;  commercial  treaty  of  Nan- 
king, 505;  table  of  exportn  and  imports  of 
principal  port*,  505, 6Uo;  movement  and  val- 
no  uf  shipping,  6il5;  imperial  xoadt),  50U; 
coat,  SOU;  treaties,  500. 

Church  Davsi,  10. 

CHKiitTiAN  IX.  King  of  Denmark,  646. 

Christian  ITT  in  America,  6:M ;  In  Europe,  6S0; 
in  Ania,  533 :  in  Abyttninia,  608 ;  in  Madagas- 
car, 000;  in  Turkey,  600;  inAMca,flOO;  sta- 
tistics of,  610-G22 ;  divisions  of— Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  61^15;  Oriental  Churches,  610, 
615 :  Protestant  Churches,  filO,  «16-e«. 

Circuit  Courts  of  the  Ignited  States,  147;  of 
each  State,  (tieeeach  SUite). 

CnriLizATioN  of  Europe  brought  to  America, 
523:  in  Asia.  502. 

Coal,  in  Alabama,  280 ;  in  Arkansas,  884;  in 
Illinois,  822 ;  in  Iowa,  337 :  in  Indiana,  3^; 
in  Kansas,  341 ;  in  Kentucky,  846 ;  in  Mis- 
souri, 804;  in  Nebraska,  805 ;  in  North  Car- 
olina, 426;  in  Ohio,  482;  in  Pennsvh'auia, 
444,  654-  in  Tennessee,  457;  in  Virginia, 
471 ;  in  West  Vir^nia.  475  ;  in  Alaska,  481 ; 
in  Colorado,  480;  in  Dakota,  403;  in  Monta- 
na, 500;  in  New  Mexico,  501 ;  in  Washini;- 
ton  Territory,  607;  history  of,  653 ;  annual 
product  for  the  world,  Uj5  ;  product  fur  the 
United  States.  65(t. 

Coast  Line  of  the  United  States,  69. 

Coinage.  210. 

Coins,  foreign  gold  and  silver,  231 ;  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  £i2. 

Colfax.  Schuyler,  nominated  Vice  Presi'^ent, 
267 ;  letter  of  acceptance,  266 ;  iuaugunitud, 
801. 

Collectors  of  customs  07. 

Collectors  of  internal  revenue,  99. 

Colleges  and  colleu^iatc  institutions,  106. 

College,  Yale.  207;  Trinity,  207;  Delaware, 
805;  St.  Mary's,  806;  Eraorv,314;  Iowa  Ag- 
ricultural, 9iVi;  St.  John  s,  361 ;  Dartmoutii, 
404;  Princeton,  408;  Agricultural  of  New 
Jersey,  408;  Columbia,  415;  Rutger's  Fe- 
male, 415;  Vat»»ar,  415;  Agricultural  of  Ver- 
mont, 4{i5;  of  William  and  Mary,  470:  Wash- 
ington. 470:  Agricultural  of  West  Virginia, 
474.    (See  Ufiir^^ifiat). 

CoLOMBUk.  Unitcfl  States  of,  capital.  628;  area, 
628;  population,  528;  history,  628;  changCB 
of  organization,  528;  independent  Indians, 
628;  goveniment,  5*29;  ministry,  529;  Sen- 
ate and  Chamber  of  Representatives,  520; 
revenue  and  expenditures,  52i);  debt,  629; 
army,  520;  commerce,  529;  importa  and  ex- 
ports, 629 ;  arrivals,  620. 

Colonels,  111-120. 

Colorado  Territory,  Governors  of,  61;  dele- 
gate from.  70:  assessor  and  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue.  100;  mail  service  in,  ICC; 
gold  and  silver  product  of,  220,  221,  605. 

Capital.  486:  area,  486;  population,  486; 
on^nization  of,  4S6;  failure  of  admission  to 
tlie  Union,  4&\:  goveniment, 486;  change  of 
capital,  486:  legislature,  487;  Judiciary, 487; 
Supreme  court,  487;  District  courts,  487: 
terms  of  courts,  487 ;  finances,  487 ;  sources 
of  revenue  and  disbursements,  487 ;  educa- 
tion, 488 ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instnic- 
tion,  488:  wealth  and  industnr,  488;  agri- 
cultural lands,  488;  gold  and  silver  mining, 
488;  coal  and  other  minerals,  489:  statistics 
of  business  of  Denver,  489 ;  products,  489 ; 
banks,  489. 


COMXANDKRfl,  183,  135. 

CoMMissioNEtt  of  Internal  Revenae,96;  duties 
of,  06;  of  FrecdmenV  Bureau.  125;  of  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  169 ;  of  pensions,  160, 176 ; 
of  patents,  im,  181,  182;  of  Indian  office. 
16.0, 179;of  agriculture,  188:  of  education.  100. 

Commissioners  to  establish  peace  with  Indian 
tribes,  180. 

Committees  of  the  Senate,  73,  a61«  803;  of  the 
House,  76,  262,  803. 

Commodores,  182, 136. 

CoMPABATiVE  TABLES,  608;  lai]ge  divisions  of 
the  world,  003;  political  divisions  of  the 
world,  603;  cities,  007. 

Conoreoationaubm,  in  America,  618 ;  in  Eng- 
land and  the  colonies.  618. 

CoNOREGATioNALisTs,  in  America,  618;  in 
Great  Britain,  618. 

Congress,  70;  two  houses  of,  70;  Senate,  70; 
House  of  Keprescntatives,  70;  apportion- 
ment of  members,  71 ;  fort.eth  congress,  71 ; 
sessions  of,  71 ;  members  of,  71,  261 ;  com- 
mittees of,  72, 261 ;  proceedinjffl  of,  225 ;  acts 
of,  246;  forty-first  congress,  26i3;  librarian 
of.  214;  library  of,  214. 

Congresses,  list  of,  63. 

Conjunctions,  planetary,  46. 

Connecticut,  Governors  of.  61 :  U.  8.  Senators 
of,  71,  262;  Rcprcf^cntat-ves  in  Congress,  74, 
2H.3 ;  collectors  of  customs  in,  07 ;  assessors 
and  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  99;  mail 
service  in,  155 ;  pensioners  in,  176, 177 ;  tem- 
perature and  raiuflill,  186;  average  yield  and 
prices  of  crops,  187 ;  priced  of  warn  atock, 
18S;  colleges  in,  196. 

Capitals,  201;  area,  8^;  population,  S94, 
901;  settlement  of,  294;  government,  294; 
legislature,  294 ;  qualificatron  of  voters,  204 ; 
National  Guards,  204;  Judiciary,  295 ;  Uni- 
ted States  courts,  205 ;  Supreme  Court  of 
Errors,  206 ;  Superior  court,  296;  State's  at- 
torney, 206;  terms  of  Supreme  court,  S96; 
tenns  of  Superior  court,  296;  finances,  296; 
receipts  for  civil  list  account  for  year  ending 
March  31 ,  1868, 298 ;  expenditures,  206 ;  state 
debt,  207;  education,  207;  colleges,  207; 
Yale  college,  207;  professional  schools,  297: 
academies  and  high  schools.  298:  State  Board 
of  Education,  208;  State  Normal  School,  298; 
teachers'  inxtitutes.  21®;  school  statistics, 
2!)8;  charitable  institutions,  299;  American 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  299,  800; 
Retreat  for  tlie  Insane,  2i>9,  .^00 ;  State  Be- 
form  School.  200.  800 ;  School  for  Imbeciles, 
800,  801 :  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Homes.  800;  in- 
digent blind,  800;  Hartford  Hospital,  801; 
State  Prison  and  Jails,  801 ;  county  jails,  301 ; 
wealth  and  industry,  801 ;  increase  in  popu- 
lation. 8ul ;  increase  in  value  of  property, 
8lh2;  manufbcturc;s,  302;  mines,  802;  banks, 
302:  insurance,  302;  railroads,  3J2;  votes  at 
Presidential  elections,  606. 

Constellations  of  the  zodiac,  10. 

Constitution  op.  the  United  States,  framed, 
50 :  basis  of  the  goveniment.  60. 

CoNSTiTUTioKAL  AMENDMENT,  fourteenth,  267 ; 
ratification  of,  258. 

Consular  branch  of  department  pf  State,  80. 

Consular  ofiicers  in  foreign  countries,  82. 

Contents,  5. 

Convention,  postal,  with  Great  Britain,  150; 
with  Belgium,  Netherlands,  &c.,  150;  with 
Hong  Kong,  151. 

Convention,  National  Republican  at  Chicago, 
265;  National  Democratic  at  New  York,  268; 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  National,  at  Chicago, 
266;  at  New  York,  260. 
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CorpKRjn  Alabama,  2fi0:  In  Connecticut,  30?; 
in  Illinois.  %ei:  in  Michigan,  381;  li.  Ml:<- 
tMHiri,  :fiH :  iu  Nevada,  4Ul ;  in  Nortli  Capo- 
liiia,4:iK:  in  WiMCoiimn,  481;  in  Alaiilca,4tU 
in  AriyAina,  48l»;  in  C<>l:)iddo,  4.H»:  iu  Dalco- 
ta,  49i ;  in  Montana,  &M ;  iu  New  Mexico, 
501 ;  history  of,  U5U. 

OoPTfl,  616. 

Corps  op  Enoinbeiw,  113. 

Costa  Kic A,  capital, 6*27:  area, 627;  popnlatlon, 
527;  government,  527:  revenue,  527;  exportu 
and  iinporU>.  527;  militia.  527. 

Cotton  exempted  from  revenue  tax,  246. 

Councils,  National  and  Provincial  of  Roman 
Catholic  Ctiurch,  614. 

CouKT  OF  Claims,  147. 

ComTrt  or  THE  I'NiTED  Statk«,  147. 

Courts  of  the  States,  {see  Judiciary  of  each 
State). 

Chops,  wheat,  185;  com,  185;  avera^  yield 
and  average  price,  187;  condition  of,  18^. 

Croton  Aqueduct,  518. 

CtTBA.  area,  537;  fertility,  637;  mines,  537; 
railroads,  637;  population,  637;  liberation 
of  slaves,  537;  government,  537;  chief  towns, 
537;  productions,  537;  population,  exportu 
and  imports  of  Porto  Rico,   637. 

CfTRRENCV  AND  FINANCE.  630. 

Customs,  collectors  of,  U7. 
Ctcx.es  of  Time,  10. 

D. 

Dakota  Terfitort,  Governors  of,  60;  dele- 
gate  from,  7« ;  a^sehsor  and  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue,  IW;  military  department  of, 
124;  mail  service  in;  156;  gold  and  silver 
product  of,  221. 

Capital,  4K);  area,  488;  population,  48D, 
4!hl:  orsniuizatlon  of,  489;  government,  4«{l; 
quaiifidition  of  voters,  49j:  militia,  4110; 
judiciary,  49 J ;  Supreme  and  District  courts, 
493;  terms  of  courts,  4!K);  finances,  490; 
education,  41K) ;  puolic  school  system,  41K); 
school  officers.  491 ;  sch«>oI-b'iildiiigs.  491 ; 
"Dakota  Hall,"  491  ;  fcahei-s'  institutes, 
'^l ;  school  statistics.  4!«i :  \>-('u1th  and  in- 
dustry, 491 ;  immlTrantt',  49?;  Indian  hos- 
tilities, 492;  public  lauU. ,  4Ji;  railroads, 
402. 

Danish  Possessions,  area,  636:  population, 
536;  sale  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Joliu,  696; 
settlements  in  Greenland,  5:)6. 

Days,  length  and  increase  of,  23^-44. 

Deaf  Mutes,  institutions  for.  {»€e  each  State); 
methods  of  instructing  In  American  Asy- 
Inm,  299;    college  f.)r,  i>13. 

Debt  of  the  United  States.  2-0,  JM4. 

Debts  of  the  States,  2:6 ;  (^ee  eac/i  State  and 
country). 

Delaware.  Governors  of,  Ki ;  U.  S.  Senators 
of,  71,  262;  Representative?*  In  Congress,  74, 
2K^ ;  collectxir  of  customs  in.  97;  assessors 
and  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  99;  mail 
M.*rvice  in,  155:  oensioners  in.  177;  temper- 
ature and  rain-wll.  186;  averaL'e  yield  and 
prices  of  crops.  187;  prices  offlirm  stock, 
18S;  coll.jgesin,  196. 

Capital,  303;  area,  803:  population,  303, 
8%;  settlement.  .3JI3 :  constitution  adopted, 
303;  government.  303;  legislature.  803;  qnal- 
iflcatton  of  voter*,  .303 ;  judiciarv,  303 ;  ap- 
pointment of  judges,  dM;  United  States 
courts.  :i04;  judges  of  state  courts,  804; 
terms  of  courts,  l]M ;  finances,  .304 ;  state 
debt.  .304;  education,  805:  colleges,  805; 
wealth  and  iodastry,  305;  railroads,  306;  ag- 


Delaware— 

riculture,  305;  foreign  trade,  905;  banks, 
805;  products,  805;  votes  at  presidential 
elections,  670. 

Democrat  10  National  Convention  at  New 
Yorlt,  268. 

Denmark,  capital.  645;  area,  M5,  646;  popnla- 
tlon, 646,646;  history,  W5;  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  wars,  646;  reigning  sovereign  and 
Ikmily,  646;  treaty  ofA'ienna,  646;  govern- 
ment. 546 ;  Diets,  646 :  Iceland,  646 ;  minis- 
try, 646;  education,  646;  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures, 6-16 ;  public  debt,  6l6 ;  army  and 
navy,  64<l :  imports  and  exports,  647 ;  com- 
mercial marine,  W7. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  183;  commis- 
sioner of,  188;  established,  ltjS3 ;  business  of, 
183;  building  of,  183. 

Department  of  Education,  190;  commis- 
sioner  of.  190;  act  creating,  190;  informa- 
tion sought  by,  191 ;  modes  of  obtaining  in- 
formation, 191 ;  modes  of  disseminating  in- 
formation, 192;  plan  of  publjcation,  192; 
M-ork  done,  or  in  progress,  193. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  16l»*  bureaus  in, 
169 :  chief  <»fflcers  in,  169 :  public  lands,  170 : 
bounty  land  warrants,  172 :  private  land 
claims,  174;  pension  office,  175;  army  pen- 
sions, 175;  navy  pensions,  176;  bureau  of 
Indian  aflbirs,  179 ;  patent  office,  181. 

Department  of  the  Navv,  128;  bureaus  In, 
128;  chief  officers  in,  *128;  United  SUtes 
Nttval  Academy.  129;  navy  list,  132;  naval 
constructors,  i3li ;  vessels  of  the  United 
States  ii«vy,  136;  naval  force.  138;  squad- 
rons, i:)9 ;  navy  yards  and  shore  stations, 
140;  \my  o'  the  navy,  141. 

Department  of  the  Post  Office,  (see  Poet  Office 
Detxirtment). 

Department  of  State,  FO;  diplomatic  branch, 
consular  branch,  disbursing  agent,  transla- 
tor, clerk  of  ap|)ointments  and  commissions, 
clerk  of  rolls  and  archives,  clerk  of  anthen- 
tications,  clerk  of  pardons  and  passports,  80 ; 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  81. 

Depart?  E  ;t  of  the  Treasury,  ft'S;  burcans  In, 
95:  ch  cf  officers  in,  96;  collectors  of  cus- 
toms, 9.';  ass(*ssors  and  collectors  of  inter- 
nal revenue,  99 ;  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
104;  Light-houso  board.  106;  Light-house 
distric  8  and  officers.  105;  Supervising  in- 
siK>ctors  of  steamboats  and  their  distncts, 
106. 

Department  of  War,  107;  bureaus  in,  107; 
c'lief  officers  in,  108;  United  States  MlliUnr 
Academy.  108;  military  divisions,  districts 
and  departments,  124;  Frcedmen's  Bureau, 
126. 

Deposits  at  United  States  Mint,  219. 

Diplomatic  Corps.  89. 

Disc  oviSUT  of  Amer  ca,  623. 

Distilled  Spirits,  kiws  respecting  tax  on,  246, 
247.  2-iO. 

District  of  Columbia,  area.  610;  population, 
610,  614;  ceded  to  the  General  Government, 
610:  present  limits.  510:  judiciary,  510;  8u- 
p  emo  court,  147. CIO:  Dis'rict  and  Criminal 
c«  nrts,  611 ;  terms  of  court,  611;  cliaritable 
in>'titutions.  613:  Hospital  fbr  the  Insane, 
613.  614:  Columbian  institution  for  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind,  613.  514;  U.  S.  .Toil.  514; 
classification  of  |)opulation,  614;  Washing- 
ton, («ss  Wa*fiinnton  City). 

Dxvisioirs  of  the  World,  in  order  of  area  and 
population,  608-606;  in  order  of  density  of 
population,  605, 600 ;  alphabetically  arranged, 
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DuE^AK,  Fbakcuoo,  president  of  San  Salva- 
dor, 637. 

Di^cH  PoiiRetiBionff,  area  and  popolation,  687. 

Duties  levied  on  leading  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, 230. 

E. 

Ea9t  Asiatic  Religions,  flOO. 

Eclipse,  of  the  moun,  11,  12;  of  the  snn,  11, 
12, 1  J. 

Eclipses,  11 ;  table  of,  11;  of  Jupiter's  moons, 
18. 

Ecuador,  capital,  620 ;  area,  629:  population, 
629;  history,  529;  goveinmcnt,  529 ;  uroviu- 
ce:*,  629;  reveuiie,  expenditures  ana  debt, 
629:  exports  nud  import!*,  529. 

EiKTCATioN,  (t^  Dcpartnieitt  of).  Journal  of, 
193,192;  in  the  several  State?,  (»ee  uncUr 
Ediicafion  in  €ach  S.'afe  and  fenVory);  in 
Chili,  523;  in  Austria,  542;  iu  Bel^um, 545 ; 
In  Denmark,  54(i ;  in  Fiance,  549";  in  Ger- 
many, 4(r2:  in  Prussia,  557;  in  Saxony,  553; 
In  Afecklcnbnri^-Schweriu,  559;  in  Bavaria, 
665;  in  Wnrtcuil>erK,  66(};  in  Baden,  506;  in 
Great  Britain,  571 ;  In  Ireland,  572;  in  Scot- 
land, 5T2;  in  Greece,  677 :  in  Italy,  678;  in 
Portugal.  581 :  in  Russia,  583;  in  Si>aln,685; 
in  Sweden,  587 :  in  Nor^vay,  587 ;  in  Switzer- 
land, 588;  in  Turkey,  5«.K);  in  British  India, 
604;  in  Bunnah,  594;  in  Madai,niscar,  (XX). 

Educational  ductimcnts,  192, 193. 

Educational  tables,  190. 

EfiTPT,  capital,  5ii9:  area,  599;  population,  699; 
nativity  of  population,  509 ;  sovereitni,  &9i) ; 
independence,  599 ;  ministry  and  Assembly 
of  Representatives.  589;  revenue,  expendi- 
tures and  loans,  599 ;  army  and  navy,  GUO ; 
commerce,  000. 

Elections,  of  Senators,  79 ;  of  members  of 
House  of  Representatives,  79;  of  President 
and  Vice-President.  79. 

Electors,  of  President  and  Vice-President,  7r. 

Envoys  Extraordinary,  81. 

Ephemeris  of  the  principal  planets,  16, 17. 

Eras,  correspondinc:  with  lt>09,  9. 

Ernest  I.,  Duke  of  ^xe-AIteubur$r.  661. 

Ernest  II.,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburu-Gotha,  561. 

EspiNosA.  Xa\ier.  president  of  Ecuador,  629. 

EsTABLisuED  ChurcR  of  England  and  Ireland, 
617. 

Europe,  area,  .538;  population.  538 ;  compara- 
tive size,  5S8;  divisions,  6^;  increase  of 
population.  538 ;  races,  538,  639;  countries, 
639;  empires,  539;  Statics  and  rulers,  639, 
610;  statistics  of  Christianity  in,  611,  622. 

European  conference:*,  539 ;  possessions,  373. 

Evening  stars,  15. 

Events,  record  of  for  1868, 739. 

Examination  of  Cadets  for  the  Militarr  Acad- 
emy, 110;  of  applicants  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, 130 :  of  caaet  eni^ineers,  131. 

Exchanges,  Agricultural,  184. 

Executive  irovemment  of  United  States,  79. 

Expenditures  of  the  U.  8.  Treasury,  237. 

Exports,  of  New  York,  420,520:  of  Great 
Britain,  576;  of  France,  652;  of  Russia,  .584; 
of  British  India,  604  ;  of  China,  595.  5iN'» ;  of 
Japan,  506 ;  {aluo  see  wdk.  8taU  and  ooutUry). 

F. 

Farm  stock,  prices  of,  188. 

Feejee  Inlands,  areaanduopniatlon,  601 ;  num- 
ber, 001 ;  mlHsions,  601 ;  oflTers  of  cession  to 
Gnuit  Britain,  601 ;  indemnity  to  United 
Statue,  001 ;  exports,  601. 


Futeentb  Constitntional  Amendment,  801. 

Finances,  of  the  United  States,  S86 ;  act  to 
suspend  fiirther  reduction  of  the  currency, 
fm ;  of  individual  States,  («m  each  State  and 
Territory). 

Financial  tables,  237. 

Finland,  ancient  constitution,  684;  [trem- 
or general,  684 ;  reveuue  and  expenditure, 
684 ;  army  and  navy,  584. 

Florida,  Governors  of,  65;  U.  S.  Senators  of, 
71,  262;  Representatives  in  Congress,  74, 
2G3 ;  collectors  of  customs  in,  97 ;  assessor 
and  collector  of  internal  revenue,  99 ;  mail 
service  in,  155 ;  land  grants  to,  174 ;  tem- 
perature and  rain-full,  186;  average  yield 
and  prices  of  crops,  187;  prices  of  jbrm 
stock,  1>>8;  reconstruction  of,  284,  IM8. 

Capital,  300:  area.  80(i:  population,  306, 
310;  ceded  to  the  United  States.  306;  settle- 
ment, 8iXi;  admitted  into  the  union,  306:  or- 
dinance of  secession  passed,  3U6;  repealed, 
806;  constitution  adopted.  336;  ratified, 300; 
fuurteeutli  amendment  ratified, 300 ;  govern- 
ment, 306;  lei^^lature,  306;  qualification  of 
voters,  307;  judiciary,  307 ;  appointment  of 
judijes,  307;  Supreme  court,  3U7,  308;  Cir- 
cuit courts*,  307.  308 ;  United  States  courts, 
308;  finances,  308 ;  state  debt,  8C9;  educa- 
tion, 809;  Board  of  Education,  303 ;  com- 
mon school  Auul,  309 ;  seminaries,  300 ;  char- 
itable in^'titntions,  309;  criminals,  310; 
wealth  and  industry,  810 ;  emigration,  310 ; 
fhiits,  810;  manufactures,  310;  stean'.boat 
and  canal  conlpa!;ics,tlO;  votes  at  presidcav* 
tial  elections,  7U5. 

Foreign  coins,  221. 

Foreign  consuls  in  United  States,  90. 

Fokeign  legations  in  I'nited  States,  EX 

FonpioN  intercourse,  81 ;  postage,  153. 

Fourteenth  constitutional  amendment,  257 ; 
mtification  of,  257. 

France,  capital,  547;  area,  647;  population, 
648:— in  cities  and  departments,  547,  548; 
nationality,  548  ;  reigning  soverei^  and 
fomily,  548;  list  of  sovereigns,  649 ;  govern- 
ment, &t9;  constitution,  649;  Council  of 
State,  Senate  and  LegisUtivo  body,  549  : 
ministry,  549;  education,  649;  educational 
institutions,  549 ;  political  Journals,  549  ; 
finances,  549;  expenditures,  &i9,  650 ;  rev- 
enue, 5u0;  public  debt,  550;  army,  6n0;  de- 
tails of  or^nization,  551 ;  navy,  551 :  details 
of  organisation,  652;  commerce,  imports 
and  exports,  552;   gold,  silver,  and  other 

Srodncts,  552 ;  business  of  the  Po^t  Office 
cimrtment,  552 ;   tele<rraph  lines  and  rail- 
roads, 652 ;    banks,  55:^ ;   colonies,  553. 
Francis  Joseph  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 

Kins:  of  Hungary,  641. 
Frederick  Francis  II.,  Grand  Duke  of  Mock- 

lenbui^-Schwerin,  659. 
Frederick  William  I.,  Grand  Duke  of  Meck- 

lenburg-Strelitz,  559. 
Frederick  I.,  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  600. 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  125:   commissioner  of, 

125;   organization  of,  1^;  appropriations 

for,  126 ;  expenditures  of,  126. 
Freedmen,  schools  for,  127. 
French  Possessions,  area,  687;   population, 

637. 
Friends,  religious  sect  In  United  States,  618; 

in  Enghmd,  618. 

Q. 

General  of  the  armv.  111. 

George  I.,  King  of  the  llellenes,  676. 

George  II.,  Duke  of  Saxc-Meiningen,  561. 


QENEEAL  INDEX, 


GiOBOiA.  aavcnmn  or.  KB;  V.  8.  Scnilon  ot, 
T1.9H;  RoprencnUllvettuCoPBreiu',  14.^0: 


Tviceln.lM;    lutd  gnnti'.  1 
■lore  and  ninbll.  IM^Sier^ 

IS):  cnllHef,  le 

«14;  HL'tllcmcot, 


rtmge  yield  •nd 
mat  or  Ana  etock. 
uoelTucdon.  3SI,  US. 
>ll:  popalillon.  Sll, 
coDplhntlon  nllAod, 
oraiitince  oi  i-eceBnion  ack^iHl.  811:  n- 
peaM-SIt:  nan  contlllutlaii  ■dnpieduH] 
nllfii!a,Kll;  eortmincDl,  3t I ;  le^Hlttarc, 
Sll :  DtiallflcatkiD  of  votun.  nt  i  Judiciary, 
mi:  Hoprenie court, sit, SIS;  dKnilcoan, 
at.  aiS;  Unllcd  flUter  coiirlK,  JI3:  lerDiD 
. 1  aiS;  bonded  dobl. 


'■lilH.3IS.SM:  aiale  School  Canunluioner, 
314;  edacaUoiul  hiiid_,3I 


Aby^KliiU,  ue. 
^tH.u,  ciiiiiHjn.  cjv :  cuiuff  of  the  United  Sute*. 
atl;  co]iit.tOn\ga.iii;  <1upoiilli-stUitlt«d 
SUtr«  tului,  am;    prudncllon.ttO:   dlHw- 
erie*  of  and  mliies  luCullbmli.m.OOO:  la 
Abibama,  JNO:   lnGnjn{l«.81S;  In  Neiadi.     i 
MO:  InNonhCarolliu,  lia:  InBimibOuo- 
IIIU.4G3:   la  Vlrghnb.  471 :    lu  Alai'lu.lMi  ,  i 
in  Arizoua.  ttW:   in  Cotonilo,  4(«.(IBii   In 
Dakou.-H'^;  In  Idaho. tl^BSI :  In  MonUna,     < 
«n.tHl:    In  NewUuxIco.  SOI;   la  OregoD.  | 
GW:  in  WafhluirtonTcr.,iS(FT;  In  Wyoming, 
BIO;  taKunKla.KH:  In  A-la.  AutlnliaaiS  ' 


(«v  tacA  state  a/tfl  ca 


:  Arkauaar,  lU,  tn : 


K.7m:  MlDae>Dts.ffi,Ml:  UtHlHlpnUV 
Wt:  »iiMiiiri,aT,m:  Nvbraika,  n;  «).i: 
Ktnda.  n.  SM;   New  Hamiwhlra,  ST.  Wl : 

Npw  J^wr.  IT.  «l;  >J"»  Ynrtt.  IT.  411; 
Nunti  I'Drolm*.  ilT,  wl ;  Olilo.  HT.  -!■;«;  Ore- 


S,  SO*;  Wa-lilnLtoo  Tgr..  ».  I 
',  S.,  nomlnitcfl  for  the  Fret 


H,  po«ta1  canfcntlonE  with,  IM; 
;  ana,  SW-eaB;  population.  WT- 
,  «n;  FtaIliIla>Df  lolalBrltlph 


popnlathin.  Itii:   de- 


619;  array,  rpglmeDli,  dcpol*  and  li 

navy.  SIS;  neamcn  and  »hlpi  of,  BIl 
merrcSM:   Import'  and  eiporta,  & 

B7N;  claxKlflriiloo  of,  BTK. 

IRCCO-LaTIH    LANOt-AOO.  SSS. 

fneica,  eapLul.  BTU;   area.  B7S:  popnlatloii, 
STU:  tMory.STB:  «srlcullnre.lK6;  n.-lsnlor 


-,-- -, SS 

Chamberof  Keprwentstlto.GTT;  mlnlaliy, 
671:  pdiicalliin,  GTT:  finance*— rerrnoi.-.  ax- 
wndllnrcp  and  debt.  BT6;  army  and  navy, 
517:  commerce,  itnpnrln  and  oxpiini'.STI. 
Sreih  Church,  onjanlzatlun  or,tUS:   etatla-  ■ 

llCK.  (11$. 

SUATIHALA.  capital.  Bar;  ana,  GST:  popnlo- 
Hon.  BK;  guvemincnl.  6*7;  li.".(l»lattvB 
chamber.  G3T:  revenue.  eipondlIurpi>  and 
pnhllcdebi.Bn:  army  and  nillltlB.Bn;  Im- 
purif  and  Dxuurlr.  tat. 

SuNTHSH  11..  Frlnce  of  8chwanhnrg.Sondiu- 
PhaUFcn.  BAS. 


(,  prerldent  nfU.  S.  DfCo- 

a,  prceldeDl  of  Nlearajaa, 


*.  6ffl;  popubtinn.  BKl:  Senate 
.Mu  .wur,.  of  HureeMM.-p,  BIH:  Income,  ei- 
peridliiire  U'lt  debl,  BCS;   coonuerce,  GSl; 

aAVTi,  t'apllal.BIB;  arpa.BV:  popiilatlin.Stt: 
hl-tory.MH;  revohillou,  BSS;  goveromenl, 
B«t;  nL-wmni'tlliillonailc^lsd.^^;  mlnlo- 
Icni.  Btt ;  Senate  and  llonwi  of  (^nunnoa, 
BW;  rsvcnnoand  cipKndlInrer,K»:  debt, 
Gffl;  Ininorla  and  exportt.GlB:  movemcBI 
of  >hlpp1ni[,IM0:  amy  and  navT,  MO. 

HaHiiT  XIV. Prince  of  bfUfa-Schlrli.  Nit. 

lliHST  XXII.,  frlnce  nf  ReuM-Oti^li,  Vii. 

"-    -        iHol.  BW;  «re«.Bin;  pnpulllion.l — 

•^r^-S:~ '" 

Xt :  army  and  (Urtn-M  of  HenU.  BUT. 
[len  Watih.  at  Boi'Ioa.lU:  it  New  York,  10; 
at  Philadelphia,  n ;  at  Su)  Pnnclaco.  SI ; 
at  noplace*.  48. 


adopted.Bn:  Senate  and  Legislative, 
hlv.  BST;   Conncll  of  State.  B«1:   n 
sn :  1mpon>  and  eiportr,  BIT. 
loNo  KoNo.  p«f lal  canvenilon  with.  It 
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8uie".  ™;  fpi'BUen. 

urttos  "f  "»!}".  ISI;  prices  of  Eirra  Hock, 

I,  74-79 1  cuDunitlecii 

otTO,''!^"  "**'"" 

cipUul.*MI;  ■»!,  Sa4;  K>!«:l»::on.  att, 
SStt:  petilctDvul.  KM:  ortBukiuil,  ttti:  con- 

I 

tLllutlon  xloiiled.  KM;  uJniitti.'d  lulo  Iba 

InABOTniBmiHT.  Oov 

Ualan.  B3t;  wxemiuEnt.  (£li  le-.-ttiatnre. 

trom.Ta;aftftarm, 

culiFciur  of  luicniul 

icelu.  1«);b<.WuiJ 

CapOal.-IWI;  ana,  4!M;  papnlBIInn.  491^ 
oruanluttuii  of,4IK:  boundartca,  4Kt :  guv- 
enmumi,  tv»i  H-'>>ui>K'  4H3;  Jntllcftir. 
493;  8D|>TV[nu  court.  4WI;  l)iatrlcl  omnii. 


in  ui-iweilaliu'iia,  4IU ;  Snrveyur  Uoaeral' 
«ii  Bnrvcyx,  -tUS;  cHmali^  ■tid  hi>1.  4tK>: 
frail, 405:  EukliDlnei),41iB. 490;  tUvisr  ure, 
490:  quaniml]lE.4US;  buik»,49e. 
Ilunoib.  LliieotMin'aaclipiMiuiuKfaibroiich. 
JS;  (hivernon  of.  «Ei  U.  S.  Ssiwion  uf, 
Ti,  MM:  ttuprewnutlve*  In  CungHM,  71. 

and  coUcclun  of  Isrerua]  recomie  in.  V9; 
null  Mrvlce  tn,  lU ;  laiiil  imnt*,  174 ;  |>cii- 

Ul.  1X6;  'yIeM  and  pricen  of  cnqw.  181; 
prlcvi'Dnbrniiiliick.lNS;  m1]('eei>ln.  IIW. 
Capllal.  Hltl;  area.  310:  pupulallun.  HIS, 
tZl:  Hiiilcmcnt.SiK:  ceded  to  (he  UalUnl 
8t»te*.aiil;  uiBdo»ieiTlloi7,81B:  eonniin- 
tkn  lrani«il.  »iU;  adnillUid  to  ibe  L'nlon. 
na;L'aveminent.3ig;  kzlrktnro.Hie:  qnab- 
tcatUia  or  voleiK,  RlS ;  ^idlcbr}',  Sie;  Sa- 
1  pTi!nKcaart.UB.S17:Circul(conrtB,S10,817; 
Superior  conn  of  Chicago,  »e,S17;  United 
8tBleeainn».817;  tenn*  of  Kupnoie  eourt. 


OHinly'  »unerlnt«ii<leatB.  319;  tnt«tee«  vi 
tomv,  SIB;  Khoul  dlnttoiv,  819;  Uaeh- 
«n'  ei-rtifloto'.  SIB:  State  Nonnol  Vnl- 
Ten-Ujr,  SIB,  BJU^le«chenMn«-'-  ■       — 

I;  iRHtilii 
:  Ilu^plti 


Deaf  and  Dumb.  Siil, 
■■■eane. SM).  3»;  Invlllu- 

_ _   .     .  SKI,  SM;  InHliniimB  tor 

Idiots  and  ImbvcIlO'.  ftll,  8tt;  Holdlen'  0> 
phaDB*  Home.  311;  jwnllDntiarv.  311.  319: 
blwr  <if  cnnrleth  3S1;  roll  and  tituatlon, 
tax;  nilncnilr.aij;  coal flvld>. 32a ;  lesddla- 
trlcl,Xl:l:  weallh.am;  lailroada.SlSicuBl. 
taS;  mannractured  pivduct*,  ISi;  racclpt* 
and  J^blpRionla  of  Cbiea;;!),  Si^;  pnxlDctii, 
313;  x-watnent,  3S3:  haiikt,  3^3;  voice  at 
preeldentlal  vleclIoD»,  ON^ 


w  York,  4M.  M0-.  ot  Great 
if  Fnince.Ma;  of  BuM«.B84: 
:ta.  SM;  uf  China.  Bftj-SHfl:  of 


of  BrIllVh" 


~, m,  3»J;  Sapertulmdeiit 

of  iMibllc  Inmructlua,  laO:  count*  commia- 
tlODL'iv.  aX;  trti»lci-a  of  lonna,  32S:  Stats 
Konual  i^chool.  UK;  cllr  iralulni  vdiook, 
aSB;  twKber*'  luxlltiito'.  &»;  kGdoI  fond. 


',  3^7.31 


;  bibnr  of  con- 


IndiahTirmi 


st  fttnl;3i  born 


Refti;,-^.  W3: 

ana  inaut^iry.  85?;  Da'^-""  ~'  r-—'- 

papulallon.SiS;  liinn ..  _     „, 

wine,  339:  inatiiill«clurc>.  891;  ci«l  flrhla, 
Sffl:  miucraKK^U:  railrund.'.  839;  value  o/ 
prapertiandproducie.SJB:  biuili9,3£):volea 
■t  nnwrdi'nllal  elvcIluDa,  TOD. 

■uf.  ITU:dI«cuUleiiirlth,17B. 

i(T,CapltaJ,«K;uva,4!IB;pop- 
nuiKni.vn:  *i(natli»l.«Nl;  llR  rukillalw  to 
tbet'iiIlrdStBte4GovemRienI,41M:  treallea 
wllh  Indians,  4911:  ehar:ictcr  of  Ibe  conntry, 
wild  iBlnial*,  497;  clnllzvd  Iadlana,437. 

iHDO-ECnOrEAH  LtNUL-AOCH.  M». 

INUHI  IIOXPITALK.  (HT  HUA  (fa.'t). 

iHprETTOB  General*,  III. 

IHTKHNAL    BErENt'E,  cumtRlaaloncr  of,   90; 

collcctort  of.  99.  '      ' 

lOVA.  Lineorrnn'aee1lpaera»e»lhloui>b.13; 
tiavomnrx  of.  Si ;  L'.U.  tteualui*  ol.  ADU; 
RoproHnlaliTe*  hi  Cun^TBio,  71,  Kt:  ml- 
lectur*  uf  cartomit,  VJ:  aviieycon  and  col- 
lectonoT  iiitonialievBnng.l(M;ni*1liiervlce 
lu.lU:  lanripanta.ni:  pcu»iondn<ln,177: 
Icmperature  Had  ntn-lhll.l8ll:  avera^-r  yield 
and  price*  of  cropt>.  181 :  prices  uf  Iknn 
atock,  V»;  collegea  Id.  lUS. 

Capital.  «U:  aira.  SW;  popntatlon,  330, 
■W:  purriu'eil  fVoDi  France.  JKU;  Fettle- 
mcnl.  SM;  orinnlied  u  a  terrltuiy.  .■so  ;  ad- 
mlllul  Inio  the  Vlilou.  38U;  guvemmrnt: 
8»1:  t4taiu  millllB.  SaU;  leulalalnre.  330: 
quaiiflcaliun  of  voler«.  330  Jiidkiarr,  180: 
8M.  m  ;  IJlrlricI  cDaTt^ 
itw  cunna,  S3t;  lerm*  <rf 

_,, HI ;  anauei>.88I ;  condition 

of  principal  tlindr.  SSI :  rcHiuner  of  Ibe 
Blale.331:  Stale  iDdebladnew,  381:  ednca- 
tlon.  KH :  Slate nnivcrrlly.  831 ;  nillcEC*  and 
DnlverTllleB,  338:  •grleultural  cnlbutc,  391; 
Supcriulcndent  uf  Publk  luelriKtion.  338; 
conDtr  Bupcrintendeiit*,  383;  normal  In- 
Btrucllon.^;  teacberv'(l»<tltl1lR<.S33;  pnb- 
llCfchnijlK,339;cbarllBhlelnMltnlluna,m: 
lD»tIlDticmforI)earai>dDDinb.SS4.385:  In- 
alitntlon  foTlbe Blind.  381. 8SB;  Horpital  Kir 


Sniireino 
mi:  Vull 


•fLiW:  Bopreaenlatlvorb 
colleelon  of  cuatomi  In, 
eoUpclai*  of  internal  rer 

petamre  and  raln-UI,  IH 


Coneres».71,»Bj  I 
nn'e  Id,  BB;   m^l 


f^natr:  887 ;  bani 
denllalclccilonp. 


id  prndnci>.  887  ;  land 


aENERAL  INDSX. 


In  hcvwli.  4Ul;'lu  W'W  Ji:nM:]',*4IU*;  li 
Monb  Carollaa.  4%:  Id  Ohio,  t«l;  in  Ore 
eoD.OM:  InPi'iitii'ylvdila.+H.iiM:  Id  Teu 
-— C»T;  in  T.ir-  —  ■    '-  ■^■— "— - 

nVlrKlnlft.4Tl 

In  Wtoconaln.  4SI ; 

4I»;  Id  Now  Mi-xlto.RB;  biMory or eU; 
melbod  i>r  prodocio;;,  G:>3  ;  product  of,  6U; 
Import'  or,  KA. 

■  ABILL*  II,.  <iuuen  or  Spain.  SSS. 

■  HAIL.  Pacii*,  VlcuiDy  or  Ejypt.  SSD. 
:tai.t.  capiul,  BTT;  am.  5TT:  papulmlon.inT; 

hlilory.  SIT;  ln*ly  uf  Villa  F™la^  BTT; 
population  of  principal  cLtk*4«5TT;  nrlifnlni; 
»o»e™isnanil«mLly.BSt;  yummniuni.STS; 
Senate  and  IIoD.'-i]  of  D?putl<»-.  STS :  mlnls- 
lr7.5T)<;  educmlon,  ST.-I ;  nnlvi'rfhlct.  fiTH; 
revenue,  eipcndlture*  ana  di'bt.S"8;  army 
•nd  fonroMi'.  5711;  navy,  g;»;  commerce. 
IrapoTlii  anrl  fl^ponc.  678;  pmiliielK.  STB ; 
nilroiida.  uenB^pon,  Nitiu;^  baalu.Sn. 

J. 


.;   dlvli 


enunent.  IHH ;  leelalatlvi: 
pwt^U6;  revenue.  MH 
rui.eaa-.  eairiml,»«:  i 


il.taS;   e 


iMrui.eaa-.  cap 


,i  Ty™ 


i.Siie-.  Dalmlu".  !»)i;  anny.NH: 
r>r commerce. SIM:  Im ports  and 

Jivi.KW;'aroB,S(Hi:  pnpnlallon.GtM;  reatore^ 
to  thcNvlherUiKiB.  sTM;  alaverv  abollatied 
DM;  ^"■emmcnl,  51«:  illvl.lnn.lilw:   rev 

opo'rtK,  SUl. 
Jewihh.  calendar.S;  jcar.B:  montlu,!), 

JiKiiEz.'jEKD^.  prcsldeni  nt  Coeta  filca,  lOI, 

JoH!<  li'   Prl»r«  of  Llcaitenatcln.  B8T. 
-      -cBexitu.  proHldentuf  »eilco.£r 


JuoiciABT  or  1 

lAt  neetml  t 

eae/i). 


K  UkitED  9T»tKs.  IM;  m 
t  lit  cMmi   -  -^ 


■^ 


:  r.  S.  8«nalara  of, 
•  tn  Conarena,  74.  MS: 
of  Internal  rovenne. 
d  grant*.  1T4; 


penaloncrv  In.  ITTi  temperuture  and  nln- 
nll.  IM ;  avcrain  yield  aitd  priccK  of  cropa. 
1ST;  prIcN  of  [krm  atocli.  I(j8:  collesea  in. 


to  tliii  Uulon.  SH:  envprnnieal.  338:  livlo- 
lainre.  »l ;  qnallflcallnn  of  totci>.  ffi;  Jndl- 
elu^.ast:  Supreme  conn  of  Uwfliaie.SSS. 
Sm  ;  LTolted  Stateo  vourlh  3S8  :  DIalrlcl 
coana.  330:  auanren.  a»;  R late  debt,  SW; 
cdBtailoo.  gat;  Ljwnnee  tTnlyerrlly.  33)1; 
BoperlDlaideDtof  Pnbilc  iDitmcIIon.  S3B; 
caoiityrapennteiMlenii>.iat:NuinulSelioal. 
m.M):  pnMIc  KhnolK.SlO;  chiriuhle  In- 
(Htnllonii.  310:  AtylnmfDrDnafand  Danb, 
SD;  A'yloD  A]rIn>ai]g,U);  IngUutlnii  Aii 


qneeilon. MI ;  »ll,  Ml;  hnihliii 
S41;  climate,  S4I:  lite  ruick.  311;  lumima, 
S41;  aurveyn.  S)];  mamifacturefi,  Slj;  rall- 
nndH,  produclii,  a4S ;  bsniu,  SU;  volM  at 
preoldentlal  clectlonK.  TIM, 

Kkntdckt.  Uovemui*  of.  Oj:  U.  8.  Bciutan 
of.  74. 36« ;  Repr»Mitnlivc>  In  Vuagnrt,  74, 
163 ;  collecion  of  mi-loios.  OS :  ■B^VIWOM  aitd 
colleclora  of  lulenial  revenue,  lUU;  null 
■errlce  In.  UB ;  hod  eranl".  174:  pen'looem 
in.  IT7:  tempentureand  nlu-[>Jt,ltU:avar- 
*ge  yield  and  nrlow  uf  cn«u>,  137 ;  priCM  of 
Ikrm  Ptock.  18S ;  cntlegef  in.  19a 

Capital.  Hi:  area.  a4;ii  populslloD.  SU, 
SW;  Hllleiwinl.  3tt:  ■amliied  lutu  the 
Union.  Sti:  coreramciil.  S4!:  leiHobtnTO. 
S4X;  qualiacaflon  of  vulera.  313;  fudlclaij, 
344;  coart  of  appeal).  MS:  t'lrcoll  coiirtB, 
8H;  1'nitcd  S^liw  connx.  AVt;  flnaaceis 
343;  Slate  debt,  313:  ediKntlon.  344;  Ken- 
Incky  Tnlvettlly,  3U :  Utato  MouiTlnWDdent 
of  Public  Inolincllnn.AM:  rbuitable  Uutl- 
tnlloD*.3l4:Ioi>tltatk)atUrl>e«r)lute»,St4, 
SIB;  lasane  MybuiM,  B4t.  SU;  InallMtton 
flw  Ibe  Blind.  344:  tnadtallon  tor  Fnbla- 
mlndiil  cbltdnxi.  S44.  MB;  penlteultary.SH, 
315:  »'ealtbaniilndD»try.&>:  Ptrilandblu- 
bandry,  SMI;  mineral.-.  SW;  irade.  SIB;  pro- 
duct>,3ta;  s>>MP»nieuI.Bie;  volet  at  pntl- 
dentiat  eieclloui',  7U<. 

Ri-T>LUia,  Emperor  of  Cblim,  nSS. 


Land  Bdread.  HID:  culabllehcd,  170, 


Tor  Intemai  Improvemon 

AND  WAKBANTe.  17^ 

ANQCAQE.  or  American  Ft 
ll»h.  E«S:  SpaoHi.  HDok 

am:  nueoffcAnierlcani 

apokenln  Amerlca.SM;  Oorniai 


a.  Ml, 


Ni-w  Heilco, 
"  B;  Freodi. 

ipukcD  Id  Amer- 


Latititde,  uble  uf,  iO^. 
Lav  ScHOnLii.  ML 

Lead.  In  Arkanaai 

««;  In'V 


481 ;  In  Mr 

'"Mr"'' 


States,  abitractg  of.  MO. 
184:  In  lUlnole.  393.  «8( 

Kenlueky,  SM;  In  Mia- 
rinia  471 ;  in  WlH:on«ln, 


r;  product,  CM. 

Note*.  >41;  provision  it^rd- 
4 ;  iv#ned.  redeemed  and  ouIt^luDdlnir, 
tpreclatlonor.KSB. 


.ull.  KllieoflbeBek'li 


r,  (TO;  ofF.  BUIr.Jr,  373. 


of  Patent  OHlee,  II 
HT;    relsnlnj;  noi 


area.  SKT;    ponnlallon. 
relipi  uid  hully,  M>7; 
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Liechtenstein— 

lianieni^e  private  property,  667;   House  of 
Repre^enfatlvet*,  Bw ;  voterp.  667. 

Lieutenant  Colonels,  111— ISO. 

Lieutenant  Commanders,  18ft— 186. 

Lieutenant  Oenebal,  111. 

Lieutenants,  134. 

LioHTUouHB  Board,  96, 106. 

LiouTUoUi»E  Districts  aud  officers,  106. 

LiPPE  Detmold,  capital,  663 ;  area,  663 :  pop- 
ulation, 502 ;  reigning  sovereign  and  family, 
662;  govemmeut,  563;  revenue,  expcncU- 
turer>.  aud  debt,  563:  troops,  663. 

LwT  of  vcHKcl;*  in  the  IT.  8.  Navy,  180—146. 

Litehatuke  and  literary  influencea  of  the  day, 
CHNiy  on,  (iiiO. 

LonoitVde.  table  of,  50—58. 

Lopez,  Kuaxci.sco  Solano,  President  of  Far- 
a<ruay.  5.*il. 

Louih  1.  Kini;  of  Portugal,  681. 

Louis  II.  Kiiig  of  Bavaria.  6M. 

LouihIII.  Orahtl  Dukeof  Ileijipe-Darmstadt.667. 

Louisiana,  Governors  of,  titt ;  V.  8.  Senators  of, 
172,  362 :  Hepresentativeik  in  Congre^is,  74, 
3ti3;  collectors  of  customs.  IM;  a:^tlessors 
and  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  100 ;  mili- 
tary department  of,  135 ;  mail  service  in,  15^ : 
first  grant  of  swamp  lands  to,  173;  land 
grants,  174 :  peni«ioners  in,  177 ;  temperature 
aud  rain-fall,  18();  average  yield  anri  prices 
of  cn>ps,  1K7;  prices  of  rarm  stock,  188;  col- 
leges in,  IIW :  i-econstmction  of,  384,  848. 

Capital.  .346:  area,  S46;  population,  846, 
851;  settlement,  946;  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  346:  ordinance  of  secession,  846; 
new  constitution  ratified.  346;  government, 
847 ;  legislature,  .^47 ;  qnalificat&n  of  voters, 
847 ;  judiciary,  847 ;  Supreme  court  and  Dis- 
trict courts,  347,  318;  United  States  courts, 
S18;  finances,  348;  State  debt,  818;  educa- 
tion. 34!);  university,  849;  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  349 ;  school  fund, 
849  ;  Normal  Sch(K)I,  .^9  •  school  statistics 
of  Now  Orleans.  349;  charitable  institutions, 
849 ;  agricultural  resources,  863 ;  timber,  853; 
value  of  land,  353;  commerce,  863 ;  products, 
863:  banks,  853;  votes  at  presidential  elec- 
tions, 733. 

Lubeck,  area  and  population,  6&1 ;  Senate  and 
House  of  Burgesses,  564;  High  Court  of  Ap- 

Seal  for  the  Uvc.  cities  of  Germany,  664; 
nances,  54V1 :  commerce,  564 ;  troops,  664. 
Lutherans,  in  the  United  States,  618,  619 ;  iA 
Europe,  619;  in  Asia,  AMca,  and  Austra- 
lia. 619. 
Luxemburg,  capital,  579;  area,  679;  popula- 
tion, 57!);  history,  579;  treaty  of  London, 
579;  government,  679;  Diet,  679;  revenue, 
expenditures,  and  debt,  679. 

M. 

Madagascar,  capital,  600:  area,  600;  popula- 
tion, 6«K) :  early  history,  600 ;  persecutions 
and  advancoincnt  of  Christianity,  600;  gov- 
enimcnt,  600. 

Magnetic  Nckdle,  declination  of,  obtained,  49. 

Maine,  (Governors  of.  66;  U.  S.  Senatons  of, 
172,  2(W:  Representatives  in  Congress,  74, 
36.3;  collectors  of  customs,  98;  assessors 
and  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  100 ; 
mall  service  in,  l.W;  pensioners  in,  177: 
temperature  and  rain-fill,  186;  average  yield 
and  prices  of  crops,  187;  prices  of  flirm 
stock.  IMS:  colleges  in,  198. 

Capital.  ViH:  area,  353:   population.  863, 
857;  settlement,  358;  admitted  to  the  Union, 


MArwTt— 

868:    government,  863;    legislature,  868; 

aualifications  of  voters,  %8;  judiciary,  863: 
u  pre  me  court  of  the  state,  868, 864 ;  Unltea 
States  courts,  864 ;  terms  of  supreme  court, 
864;  finances.  854;  chief  sources  of  revenae, 
864;  expenditures,  864;  resources  of  the 
state,  864;  liabilities  of  the  state.  366 ;  state 
debt,  356;  education,  866;  colleges,  866; 
Superintendent  of  common  schools,  866; 
Normal  Schools,  365;  public  schools,  866: 
charitable  institutions.  856;  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  356:  State  Reform  School,  866: 
Industrial  School  for  girls,  .366 ;  state  prison, 
866;  wealth  and  industry,  857:  immigration, 
857;  harbors,  357;  lumber  business,  867; 
shipbuilding.  867;  water  power,  %7:  roanQ' 
ftictnres,  857:  agriculture,  357:  products, 
867;  bunks,  857:  railroads,  857;  votes  at 
Presidential  elections,  670. 

Majors.  111—130. 

Major  Generals,  111. 

Manufactures  exempted  ttom  internal  ret- 
euue  tax.  317. 

Marine  Corps,  1.36. 

Mars,  disc  of,  15 ;  evening  star,  16;  epbcmerlB 
of,  16,17;  situation  of,  33— 45;  diameter.  47; 
dit^tance  fVom  sun,  47;  revolution  and  rota- 
tion on  axis,  47. 

Maryland,  Governors  of,  66;  U.  S.  Senators 
of,  172,  3»>3;  Representatives  in  Congress, 
74, 36-');  collectors  of  customs,  98;  assesson 
and  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  100; 
mail  ser\'ice  in,  165;  pensioners  in,  177; 
temperature  and  rain-flili,  186;  average  yield 
and  prices  of  crops,  lfe7:  prices  of  Cum 
stock,  188;  colleges  in,  198. 

Capital,  358;  area,  868;  population,  858, 
863:  settlement,  .358;  United  States  consti- 
tution ratified,  .358;  government,  868;  legis- 
lature, 858;  qualification  of  voters,  889; 
court  of  Appeals,  359;  Circuit  courts,  860: 
Baltimore  city  courts,  859,  860;  United 
States  courts,  .359*  terms  of  courts,  860; 
finances,  360;  chief  sources  of  revenue,  860; 
disbursements,  9iM ;  state  debt,  861 ;  educa- 
tion, 361 ;  colleges,  361 ;  St.  John's  coU^e, 
961;  suj)ervision  of  public  schools,  861; 
Board  of  county  school  commissioners.  861 ; 
school  district  Hoards,  .%1 ;  Normal  School, 
863;  teachers'  institutes,  8(53;  common 
schools,  863;  charitable  institutions.  86S; 
Hospital  for  th*?  Insane.  862:  penitentiary, 
863;  wealth  and  industry,  863;  soli  and  cli- 
mate, 363;  flour.  363;  (hiit,863;  commerce, 
8()3;  oysters,  363:  products,  8t*>3;  banks, 
863;  votes  at  Presidential  elections,  tt84. 

Massacui^setts,  Governors  of,  66;  U.  8.  Sena- 
tors, 72,  863:  Representatives  in  Congress, 
74, 363 ;  collectors  of  customs,  98 ;  assessors 
and  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  100; 
mail  ser>'ice  in,  155;  pensioners  in,  177; 
temperature  and  rain-fofl,  186;  average  yield 
and  prices  of  crops,  187;  prices  of  fhrm 
BtO(  k,  188;  colleges  in.  198. 

Capital,  364;  ar(>a,  9M:  population,  864, 
874;  settlement,  364 ;  United  States  consti- 
tution ratified,  .364;  government,  364:  ex- 
ecutive council,  861 :  state  militia,  364 ;  legis- 
lature, 364;  oiialification  of  voters,  w4; 
Judiciary,  865;  Supreme  court.  865:  Siiperlor 
court,  365;  United  Sutes  courts,  865;  dis- 
trict attornevs,  365;  terms  of  Supreme 
court,  366;  finances,  866;  state  debt,  866; 
chief  sources  of  revenue,  366 :  ordinary  ex- 
penses, 8(r7;  trust  Ainds,  8(>7;  education, 
868;    Harvard  University,  868;    Lawrence 
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IfAflS  AC  RT*SETT9~~ 

Scieatidc  School,  968 ;  Board  of  Education. 
9B8;  echoul  c»ininltte«i»,  8tI6;  Normal 
School.-*,  aU8,  869;  school  etatistics,  868; 
charitable  InHtituttoni*,  800;  Lunatic  Hoepi- 
tab,  8m),  871 :  Alin«hont<e0.  dtW,  871 ;  State 
Refonn  School,  870,  371 ;  Indn«itrial  school 
for  girl»,  870,  871 ;  School  for  Idiotic  and 
Feeblo-minded  youth,  870,  873:  Nautical 
School,  870,  873;  criminal  statieticA,  873; 
»tat«  prison,  873;  countv  and  city  prisoni*, 
873 ;  recelpti*  and  expenditures  of  charitable 
institntion:jk  for  1867, 873;  wealth  and  indus- 
try, 371 ;  titatistics  of  population^  874 ;  in- 
dastrial  statistics,  374;  corporations,  376; 
periodicals,  875;  assessments.  375;  iMnks, 
375;  iu!«nrance  companies,  375;  votes  at 
Presidential  elections,  67tt. 

Mayo.  Earl,  Governor  General  of  India,  594. 

MscKLBNBURo-ScHWERiN,  Capital.  55i) ;  area, 
659 :  population,  55U ;  character  of  the  coun- 
try 559 ;  Tc\pk\n2  soverei<rn  and  foraily,  559 ; 
Slavonic  ori^n.  559;  «)vemmcnt,  559;  edu- 
cation, 559 ;  finance.-*,  559 ;  army,  559. 

MECKLKTiBURo-STRELiTz,  capital,  600;  area, 
600;  population  and  cmiirration,  5(10;  reiim- 
in}(  soverei:^  and  fomily,  500 ;  Diet,  600 ; 
revenue.  5H0 ;  armv,  560. 

Medical  colleges  and  schools,  306. 

MiDiCAL  Department  of  the  armv,  113. 

Medina,  Josk  Mabia,  Pres.  of  Honduras,  539. 

Mbix>arejo,  Mabiano,  535. 

McxBEa-*.  of  Fortieth  Congress,  71.  361 ;  of 
Forty-flrnt  Con^re«is,  263—261 ;  political  clas- 
aification  of,  361. 

Mkbchanuise,  duties  levied  on,  336 ;  sales  of, 
238.339. 

Mbrcurt.  rising  and  setting  of,  10;  when 
brightest.  10:  diameter,  47;  distance  ttom 
8un,  47 :  revolution,  47. 

Methodist  Church,  630:  denominations,  in 
Bnit>pe,  Asia,  AfHca,  and  Australia,  621. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  619,  630;  annual  conferences  in,  630: 
Church  South,  633;  African  and  Ziou  Chur- 
^es,  630. 

Mexico,  580;  capital,  530;  area,  530;  popula- 
tion, 580 :  history,  580 ;  list  of  nilers,  580 ; 
statistics  of  races,  530:  government,  580; 
inini!*try,  531 ;  con-ttitntlon.  531 ;  Senate  and 
Honse  of  Representatives,  631 ;  revenue  and 
expenditures  531 ;  debt,  5-'n  ;  exports  and 
imports,  6>')1:  produce  of  silver,  531;  rail- 
way, 631 ;  army,  5:)1. 

HiCHioAM,  Governors  of,  66;  U.  S.  Senators, 
73,  363:  Representatives  in  Congress,  74, 
963;  collectors  of  customs,  98;  assessors 
and  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  101 ; 
mail  service  in,  155;  land  grants  in,  171, 
94d;  pensioners  in,  177;  temperature  and 
rain-fall,  186:  averasre  yield  and  prices  of 
crops,  187 :  prices  of  farm  stock,  183 ;  col- 
leges in,  198. 

Capital,  870;  area,  376:  population,  876. 
881;  settlement.  376;  ceded  to  the  United 
SUtcs,  376;   admitted  to  the  Union,  876; 

Savemment,  876:  legislature,  376;  qnaliflca- 
on  of  voters,  376:  iudiciary,  876;  Supreme 
court,  378,  877;  Circuit  courts,  876.  877; 
United  Stales  courts,  877 ;  terms  of  Supreme 
court,  377:  finances,  877;  state  debt,  878; 
education,  378 ;  University  of  Michigan,  878, 
879  ;  Agricultural  college,  878  ;  Normal 
School.  878,  379 ;  Superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  879;  teachers'  institutes,  879; 
school  Amds,  879;  public  schools,  879;  pri- 
vate schools,  879;   charitable  Institntlous, 


Michigan— 

879 ;  Asylum  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind, 
879,  8S0 ;  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  880 ;  state 
prison.  880;  State  Reform  School,  880;  De- 
troit House  of  Correction,  880;  wealth  and 
industry,  881;  divisions  of  the  state,  881; 
climate,  881 :  minerals,  881 ;  commerce,  881 ; 
products,  881';  railroads,  883 ;  manufiMtnres, 
883 :  banks,  883 ;  votes  at  Presidential  elec- 
tions, 7)M. 

Midshipmen,  number  at  Naval  Academy,  180 ; 
candidates  for,  180 ;  qualifications,  18u ;  ex- 
amination, 131 ;  advancement  of,  181. 

Milan  Obrenovitch,  Prince  of  Servia.  691. 

Military  divisions,  districts,  and  departmenta, 
134,  803. 

MiNINU,  611. 

Ministers  resident,  83. 

Minnesota,  line  of  sun's  eclipse  passes  thronsh, 
13;  Governors  of,  66;  U.  S.  Senators,  Ti, 
363;  Representatives  in  Congress,  74,  368; 
collectors  of  customs,  98 ;  assessors  and  col- 
lectors of  internal  revenue,  101 ;  mail  ser- 
vice in,  155 :  land  grants  in,  174,  351 ;  pen- 
sioners in,  177;  temperature  and  rain-Dill, 
186;  average  yield  and  prices  of  crops,  187; 
prices  of  farm  stock,  188;  colleges  in,  108. 

Capital,  883;  area,  888;  population,  883, 
886;  settlement,  883;  orguiized  as  a  terri- 
tory, 383;  admitted  into  the  Union,  883; 
government,  882;  legislature,  883;  qualifi- 
cation of  voters,  883;  Judiciary,  883;  Su- 
preme court,  883;  District  courtit,  888;  Uni- 
ted States  court,  888;  terms  of  Supremo 
court,  383;  finances,  888;  sources  or  revc- 
nne,  3.-^;  disbursements,  884;  fhndcd  debt, 
3:^;  education,  381;  school  lands,  884-886 : 
State  University,  3-^;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  381;  Normal  School,  385; 
teachers*  institutes,  886;  public  schools, 
885;  charitable  institutions,  885;  Institution 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  886;  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.  386;  state  prison,  886;  wealth  and 
industry,  886;  advantageous  situation,  887; 
agriculture,  887 ;  mlnerals,387;  forests,  pro- 
ducts, 887;  steamboats.  887 ;  water-power, 
887;  votes  at  Presidential  elections,  784. 

Mint  or  the  United  States,  (see  U.  S.  Mint, 
318). 

Miscellaneous  Essays,  Progress  of  Agricul- 
ture. 621— tt39 ;  Currency  and  Finance,  (fiBO; 
Mining.  611 ;  Literature  and  Literary  Infla- 
ences  of  the  Day,  659. 

Mississippi,  Govemore  of,  66;  collectors  of 
customs,  98 ;  assessors  and  collectors  of  in- 
ternal revenue,  101;  mail  service  in.  1.56; 
land  grants,  171;  temperature  and  rain-ffeU, 
186 ;  average  yield  and  prices  of  crops,  187 ; 
prices  of  mrm  stock,  188;  colleges  in,  196; 
reconstruction  in.  384,  818. 

Capital.  387;  area,  887;  population.  .387, 
890:  settlement,  387;  admitted  to  the  Union, 
887;  ordinance  of  secession  adopted,  887; 
repealed,  887:  government,  38rt ;  legislature, 
888 ;  qnalificntion  of  voters,  888 ;  Judiclarv, 
888;  High  court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  888; 
Circuit  courts.  888,  880:  Chancery  courts, 
888;  United  States  courts,  388;  terms  of 
courts,  889;  finances,  889;  education,  389; 
colleges  and  academies,  389;  charitable  In- 
stitutions, 889:  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  889; 
penitentiary,  889;  cotton,  890;  other  pro- 
ducts, 890;  votes  at  Presidential  elections, 
730. 

Missouri,  Governors  of,  67;  V.  8.  Senators, 
73,  363'  Representatives  In  Congress,  74, 
8t>l;  collector  of  customs  In,  96;  asscsson 
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and  collectors  of  internal  revenne,  101 ;  mili- 
tary department  of,  VH;  mail  eervice  in, 
155;  laud  ^^rantt*  to,  174;  peni)ionen»  in,  177, 
178;  temperature  and  ndn-foll,  Ibtt;  avcrafre 
vield  and  priceti  of  cropi*.  It57;  pncea  of 
xarm  Htock,  188 ;  colIegcM  in,  ltf8. 

Capital,  89U;  area,  a90;  population,  aOO. 
8M;  i^ettlcment,  SiK);  ceded  ip  the  United 
Hlutco,  mi;  admitted  to  the  Union,  aUO; 
new  constltntion  ratified,  SUO;  government, 
Wo;  It'^mlature,  3!K>;  qaalitlcatiou  of  voters, 
81)1;  judiciary,  391;  Supreme  court,  891: 
Circuit  and  DiHtrict  courts,  891;  United 
8tau;:4  courte,  3!)i ;  tenuH  of  courtt«,  891 ; 
llnuiicoH,  891 :  »tate  debt,  89*2;  education, 
iAH;  Stale  University,  892;  Normal  Schools. 
Ss^i;  State  Superintendent,  892;  boards  of 
education,  89*2;  county  superintendent,  893; 
pubhc  Kchool  Hmd,  892:  public  schools.  892; 
sch()olrt  of  St.  Louis,  898 ;  charitable  insti- 
tutiont*,  :«^3:  Institution  for  the  Blind,  898; 
Asylum  lor  tne  Deaf  and  Dumb,  893;  Asylum 
for  the  lusane.  893;  penitentiary,  898,  894; 
wealth  and  industry,  SiM;  soil  and  agricul- 
ture, 394;  vineyards,  894;  minerals,  894; 
pOKitiuit,  896;  manufactures,  895:  tonnajre. 
89r>;  products,  895;  votes  at  Presidential 
elections,  716. 

Mohammedan,  calendar,  10;  year,  10;  months, 
10;  countries,  610. 

Mohammedans,  number  of,  609. 

Monastic  Obdbrs,  615. 

Money  order  system,  154. 

Montana  Terhitoky,  Governors  of,  09 ;  dele- 
gate IVom,  76;  assessor  and  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue,  101 ;  gold  and  silver  product 
of,  8*20,  221. 

Capital,  497 ;  area,  497 ;  population,  497, 
499  :  oi-ganization,  497 ;  bounaaries,  497  ; 
government,  497;  judiciary,  497;  Supreme 
court,  49T,  498 ;  Probate  courts,  497 :  finances, 
41»8;  expenditures,  498;  public  debt.  498; 
etlucation,  498;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  498;  countv  superintendents, 
498;  school  returns,  498;  wealth  and  in- 
dustry. 499  ;  immiirration,  409  ;  Surveyor 
GeueraL  499 ;  character  of  the  country,  499; 
stock  raisinL'.  499:  silver  and  gold  mines. 
499 ;  other  minerals,  500;  assessed  valae  of 
property,  500 ;  banks,  600. 

MoNTENEORO,  rcignine:  prince  of,  591 ;  popula- 
tion, 591 ;  armv.  591. 

Moon,  eclipses  of,  11, 12. 14;  longitude  of.  19; 
phases  of.  28-45 ;  rising  and  setting  of,  28-45. 

Moravians.  621. 

Morning  Stars.  15. 

Museum,  Ajprri cultural,  1S4. 

Murphy,  Governor,  of  Arkansas,  remarks 
upon  the  condition  of  education,  283. 

N. 

Napoleon  III.  Charles  Loais,  Emperor  pf  the 
French,  548. 

Nassar-ej>  Din,  Shah  of  Persia,  697. 

Natal,  urea  and  population,  600 ;  erected  to  a 
separate  government,  000;  revenue  and  ex- 
p<>nditures,  600:  imports  and  exports.  600. 

National  Banks,  242;  notes  of,  242;  taxation 
of,  248 ;  mcmey  reserve  of,  244. 

National  Debt,  iMO,  244.  (»5,  637,  A40,  642. 

National  Platporms  of  1868.  Republican,  265 ; 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  at  Chicago,  266:  Dem- 
ocratic, 268 ;  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  at  New 
York.  269. 

National  Soo^btxeb,  228. 


Naval  Constructors,  186. 

Naval  Force,  188, 146. 

Navy  and  Army,  106. 

Navy  Department,  («w  department  df  tht 
Navy);  list,  182;  grades  of  officers,  182; 
retired  list,  186;  marine  corps,  186;  reeiff- 
natlons,  deaths  and  dbmissals,  136. 

Navy  Pensions,  176, 178. 

Navy  yards  and  shore  stations.  140. 

Navy  of  Great  Britain,  6T3 ;  governed  by,  678; 
strength  of,  574. 

Nebraska.  Governors  of,  (77;  IT.  S.  Senators 
of,  72,  268;  Representative  fn  Congress,  76, 
264 ;  assessor  and  collector  of  internal  re- 
venue, 101 ;  mail  service  in,  155 ;  land  grants 
to,  174 ;  pensioners  in,  177 :  temperature  and 
rain- fall  of,  186;  average  yield  apd  pricM  of 
crops,  187 ;  prices  of  mrm  stock,  ItSs. 

Capital,  896;  area,  896;  population,  89S, 
807;  settlement. 396;  admitted  to  the  union, 
895 ;  government,  395 :  legislature,  396 ;  qual- 
ification of  voters,  S.%;  judiciary.  896;  Su- 
preme cou  rt ,  806 :  Dist  rict  courts.  896 :  Unit- 
ed States  courts,  896;  finances,  896;  sinkipg; 
fiiud,  396;  education,  397;  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 397;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, 897;  Normal  School,  897 ;  wealth  and 
industry,  897;  timber,  897;  stock-raising, 
897 ;  coal-beds.  397 :  products,  897 ;  banks, 
897 ;  votes  at  presidential  elections,  738. 

Nbstorians,  615. 

Netherlands,  579:  capital,  570;  area,  579; 
population,  579*  History,  579 ;  reigning  sov- 
ereign and  fitmily,  679:  House  of  Orange- 
Nassau,  579;  Legislative  Chambers,  679; 
ministry,  580;  education,  universities,  680; 
revenue,  expenditure  and  debt,  680;  army 
and  navy,  580 :  commerce,  imports  and  ex- 
ports, 580;  colonial  statistics,  580. 

Nevada.  Governors  of,  67;  U.  S.  Senators  of, 
72.  263;  Representatives  of,  75,  264;  assess- 
or and  collector  of  internal  revennei  101 ; 
mail  service  In,  156 ;  land  gnjits  to,  174, 400 ; 
gold  and  silver  produced,  290. 

Capital,  898;  area,  888;  poppjation,  896, 
400;  ceded  to  the  United  States,  898;  settle- 
ments, 898;  admitted  to  tlie  union,  898; 
boundaries,  808 ;  government,  898 ;  legisla* 
ture,  8St8;  qualification  of  voters.  898;  Judi- 
ciary, 898;  Supreme  court,  896;  District 
courts,  398;  terms  of  courts,  898;  United 
States  courts,  898:  finances,  89i9 ;  state  debt, 
899 ;  education,  899 ;  Board  of  Education, 
399 ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
899;  county  superintendents,  899;  boards 
of  tnistees,  899:  boards  of  examiners,  899; 
charitable  institutions.  400;  prison,  400; 
wealth  and  industry.  400;  immigration, 400; 
Iudians,400;  snrfiice,400;  forests,  400;  min- 
ing, 400;  Sutro  tunnel,  400;  salt,  401 ;  mills 
for  crushing  orep,  401 ;  votes  at  presidential 
elections,  1^. 

New  Hampshire.  Governors  of,  67;  U.S. Sen- 
ators of,  72,  263 ;  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, 75.  2(M;  collector  of  customs  in,  98; 
assessors  and  collectors  of  internal  revenue, 
101;  mail  service  in,  155;  pensioners  in, 
177:  temperature  and  rain-fiili.  186;  average 
vield  ana  prices  of  crops,  187;  prices  of 
arm  stock,  188;  college  fn,  200. 

Capita),  401 ;  area,  401 ;  population,  401, 
405:  s^ttlement.  401 ;  United  States  consti- 
tution ratified,  401 ;  government,  401 :  legis- 
lature. 4(r2;  qualification  of  voters,  409:  ju- 
diciary, 402;  Supreme  court,  402;  United 
States  courts,  402;  terms  of  Supreme  court, 
402;  fipances,  408;  state  debt,  403 ;  literary 
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ftind,  404;  edncatWm.  404;  Dnrtmoiith  Col- 
k'iriN404;  A^cultnral  I'oUejjc,  404 ;  Super- 
intendent of  Pnhlic  InHtmction,  404 ;  school 
C(>mmtttec9,401 :  teachei^'  convcntionti.  404 ; 
public  dchoolM,  404:  charitable  invtilutionH. 
4(15;  A»vlam  fbr  the  In^aue,  406;  Refumi 
8oh(H>l,  406;  dtate  prison,  405 ;  wealth  and 
indut«iry,  406;  agriculture,  40fl;  mauufac- 
tuiVH.  4()6;  lumber.  406:  flimi:*,  400:  pro- 
ducts. 406,  banke,406;  Vi«tct»  at  pre«kicntiai 
election?*.  6TU. 

New  Jkrsey,  (Jovemor*  of,  67:  U.  8.  Senaton* 
of.  72,  ifiJ;  Rcpn?!<entativci<  m  Congrews, 75, 
2Kt;  collector:}  of  cut^toms  in.  98;  aHi»e«tior^ 
and  collecton*  of  internal  revenue,  101 ;  mail 
wjrvice  in.  155 ;  pensioncn*  in,  177,  178 ;  tem- 
pi>raturc  and  rain-fall  of,  180;  average  yield 
anJ  pricei*  of  cropn,  1K7;  pricci*  of  Cbutui 
stock.  lK-<;  colleges  in,  200. 

Cupitul.  4<x;;  area,  4(Ni:  population,  400, 
410;  neitlement.  406;  United  StatCH  connti- 
tution  ratified.  406;  government,  406;  Icgis- 
Intuni.  407;  qnallllcatlon  of  voters,  407;  mi- 
litia, 4i)7;  judiciary,  407;  Supreme  court, 
407:  court  of  Enron*  and  Appeals,  407 ;  Unit- 
ed Stales  courts,  407 ;  terms  of  courts.  407; 
flnrtnces,  4(H;  state  debt,  408;  etlncation, 
4>s:  Princeton  College,  408;  Board  of  Edi:- 
cation,  4(IS ;  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
»tnictiun,40S;  county  superintendents, 408; 
board  of  examiners,  408;  Normal  School, 
iOit;  public  schools,  409 ;  charitable  institu- 
tions. 40il;  Lunatic  Asylum,  40'J;  Home  for 
dlsaiiled  soldiers,  403 ;  Soldiers*  Children'^ 
Home,  44)9.410;  state  pri.son,409,410;  wealth 
and  industry,  410;  garden  products,  410; 
zinc  and  marl,  410 ;  manufkctures,  410;  pro- 
ducts, 410;  oanks.410;  railroads, 410;  voted 
at  presidential  elections,  672. 

New  Jerusalem  Chctrch,  621. 

New  Mexico.  Governors  of,  00;  delea:ates  fh>m, 
76 ;  asse'*sor  and  collector  of  Internal  rev- 
enue, 101;  mail  service  In,  165;  gold  and 
silver  product  of,  220,  221. 

Capital.  600;  area,  600;  popnlatlon,  509 ; 
settlement,  5()0;  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
600;  constituted  a  territory,  600:  govern- 
ment, 500;  legislature,  60i);  judiciary,  .'WM; 
Supreme  and  District  courts,  5lJl ;  education, 
601  ;  schools,  601  ;  Spanish  dmlect,  601  ; 
wealth  and  Industry.  501 ;  pn>ductious,  501 ; 
minlnir  operations,  601 ;  salt,  502. 

Kew  South  Wales,  area,  601 ;  population,  001 ; 
Immigrants,  601;  parliament,  &)l'  schools, 
601 ;  revenue,  expenditure  and  debt,  OJl ; 
trade.  imp<Nrts  and  exports,  601 ;  coal,  6')!. 

New  York,  Governor**  of.  07 :  U.  S.  Senators, 
72,  263;  Representatives  In  Congress,  75. 
*M;  collectors  of  customs,  98;  assessors 
and  collectors  of  Internal  revenue,  101, 102; 
mail  service  in,  155;  pensioners  In,  177,178; 
temuerature  and  ralii-fall  of,  18f!;  average 
jickl  and  prlcci  of  crops,  187 ;  prices  of  tdrin 
stock.  188;  colleges  in,  200. 

Capital,  411;  area,  411*  ponnlat'o  i,  411, 
419 ;  I'etilement,  411 ;  United  State;*  c.mstl- 
tntion  ratifle-1,411 ;  state  constitution  adopt- 
ed, 411 ;  government,  411 ;  Governor's  staff, 
411 ;  le^slatnrc,  411  •  judiciary.  412;  court' 
for  Trial  of  Impeachments,  412;  conrt  of 
Appeals,  412,  418:  Supreme  court,  412,  418; 
County  Cfuirts,  412;  Criminal  courts.  412; 
Unitctl  States  courts,  413;  terms  of  courts, 
413 ;  flnancos.  418 ;  general  and  other  ftands. 
414;>tatcdebt,  414;  canal  ftind,  414 ;  canal 
debt  paying  Interest,  414;   education,  414 ; 


New  YoiiK~ 

Kegents  Of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  414 ;  University  Convocation, 
415 ;  Columbia  College,  415 ;  other  coUegea 
and  universities.  415;  Superintendent  of 
Public  Inst  ruction,  415;  school  commission- 
ers, 415;  Normal  Schools,  415;  teachers  in- 
stitutes,  416;  public  schools,  416;  private 
schools,  416;  charitable  institutions,  416; 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  416, 417; 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  417 ;  Asylum  for 
Idiots,  417 ;  Lanatlc  Asvlums,  417 :  Inebri- 
ate Asylum  417,  418:  Western  House  of 
KefUge,  418,  state  prU*ons,  418,  419;  wealth 
and  Industry.  419;  arrivals  of  foreigners,  419; 
agricultare,  420 ;  receipts  for  customs,  420; 
canals  and  railroads,  420 ;  minemls,420;  pro** 
ducts,  420;  banks,  »42,  244,  420:  insurance 
companies,  420;  Imports,  42U;  votes  at  presi- 
dential elections,  ds. 

New  York  City,  616;  area  of  Manhattan  Isl- 
and, 516;  t)opulaiion,516,  521 ;  government, 
616;  board  of  aldermen,  616;  ooard  of  as- 
sistant aldermen.  516 ;  l)oard  of  supervisors, 
610;  commissioners  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions, 616;  executive  departments,  617;  ex- 
ecutive county  of&ceni,  617;  commissioners 
of  Central  Park,  517 ;  Metro(M)litan  police 
department. 617,  Courts, 517;  Police  courts, 
617;  Criminal  courts  of  record,  618;  Civil 
courts,  518;  fire  department,  518 ;  board  of 
health,  518;  Croton  mpieduct,  518;  educa- 
tion. 518:  school  ofilccrs,  618*  iK*riodicals 
and  libraries,  518 ;  churches,  518;  charitable 
institutions,  519,  521 :  pont  ofllce,  519;  rev- 
enue officers,  610;  military.  519;  banks,  619; 
insurance  companies,  619;  number  of  man- 
ufacturing ancl  mining  companies,  519 ;  city 
railroads  and  ferries,  519 ;   imi)orts  and  ex- 

gorts,  520;  arrlviUs  of  steamers,  ships,  Ac, 
20;  valuation  of  taxable  property,  520;  ap- 
propriations, 620;  amount  of  tax,  521 ;  im- 
migmtion,  521 :  representation  in  the  State 
Legislature  ana  in  Congress,  521. 

New  Zealand, area, 6)1 ;  population, 001 ;  par- 
liament, 601 ;  revenue,  expenditures  and 
debt,  601 ;  industry,  001. 

NiCARAOUA,  capital,  527;  area,  627;  popiilation, 
627 ;  government,  627 ;  divisions.  527 ;  rcve- 
ntie,  expenditures  and  debt,  527;  Imports 
and  exports,  527. 

Nicholas  I,  Prince  of  Montenegro,  691. 

NoxtNATioM  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
267,  272. 

Normal  schools,  210. 

Normal  and  Training  schools.  210. 

NoRTU  Carolina,  line  of  sun's  eclipse  passes 
throuffh,  18;  Governors  of,  <r7;  t.  S.  Sena- 
tors, "W,  263;  Represeutatlves  In  Congress, 
75,  264;  collectors  of  customs  In.  (W;  asses- 
sors and  collectors  of  intenial  revenno  In. 
102;  mall  service  in,  155 ;  temperature  and 
rjin-fall  of,  186;  average  ylekl  and  prices  of 
cn)ps.  187 ;  prices  of  farm  stock,  188 ;  col- 
leges In,  200;  gold  product,  221. 

Capital.  421 ;  area,  421 :  population.  481, 
425;  settlement,  421 ;  United  States  consti- 
tution ratified.  421 :  secession  of,  421 :  re-ad- 
mltted  to  the  union.  421 ;  government,  421 ; 
legislature,  421 ;  qualification  of  voters,  422; 
judiciary,  422;  Supreme  conrt,  422, 428;  Su- 
perior court.  422,  423;  United  States  courts, 
428;  terms  of  courts,  423;  finances,  428; 
stole  debt,  423;  education,  42J ;  State  Uni- 
versity, 424 ;  Bftard  of  Education,  424 ;  pub- 
lic school  system.  424;  literary  flmd,  424; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  4^; 
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John  NewIoii.  7TI :    BndianaD,  Janxn,  777 ; 
Bad.  AlexaoderW..  778. 

easier.  Pcter^nS:  Campbell,  John  H.. 
TtB:  Oaibpbell.  ThmnnMin,  77H;  Cardinn^ 
Jai.  Thtx.  BmdeDell.TM;  CanoD.  Klt,m. 
CattertDrire,  Oeorae,  770;  Chrlaiy,  Oeorge, 
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Craiiworrh.  Laid  the  lUidit  Uaa.  MODeei    ' 
Kolfe,  780. 

Dean.  Julia.  780;  DaOold,  Oea,  D.  D.. 
TSII, 

EUlotl.  Charlee  LorlDi.  781 :  EDiworth, 
Wm.  W..  7S1:EdjIc.  Fniderlck,78l. 

Fp""0O(lcn.  T.  A.  D.,  781 ;  FliroeyLPar. 
w1dA.,7HI:  Fonw. Pelcr. TBI :  Ford.Tboa. 
H.,  781 :  KnlRml,  Franct*,  D.  D.,  78L 

Onimfln.  Mary.  789;  Oa(ei<.  n'Uliam.  781 ; 
Qani>vaiirt.  Onort.  7Rt:  OIMm.  Alfred.  T8t : 
Gllk-xn1a.Wni.lfllcheU.78a:  Ollmer,  Jobn  ' 
A.,  7»i :  (loodrich.  Channcey  A..  D.  D..  78«: 
Oranu-cr.  Piancli'.  71<J;  Oraynon,  Wm..  783; 
Qarley.  Phlueao  D..  D.  D..  iga. 

Halplne.  Charle>  O.,  788;  Hampden,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Rciin  Dlckmn.  783;  llartotene, 
Henry.  78!;  Ilavln.  Umnor  Jo-epb,  Tffl; 
Hawk',  Hlffht  Rev.  ClcrroS..  D,  P..  U,.  D., 
781;  Heed.  Mir  Bdmond  Walker,  7H4i  Her- 
rirk.  Aii-iin,  IW;  IHsidno.  Maiihcw  Jamm, 
7**;  lIl^idmsn,Th™.C..7iM;  lllnde^aiw*, 
7M:  KopklDi,  John  Ucniy,  TtU;  Ila|[bea, 
Ba11,78!t. 

InierMll.  Joaeph  R..  7m. 
_ Johnnon.  Herman  M.,  D.  D.,  780;  JnnUn, 

78B;  Ki 
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Frederic  Wllhcbn,  78«, 
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D.  D.,  800.  --o  T 
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Ohio— 

Iiititltntinn  for  the  Dcnf  and  Dnmb,  480, 
431:  Inoiitiition  for  the  Blind,  430,  4m; 
Arvlnm  for  Td{ot«,  43(» ;  Rcfonn  School,  480, 
48l';  poniteutfnry,  «)1,433;  wonlth  and  in- 
dnf»try,  4;«:  vlneyardi*,  4:«:  coal  andiron, 
482 :  Halt.  4^ ;  railroads,  4»2. 4.S8 ;  commerce. 
432:  prodnctft,433;  hankie,  433;  vute«atprei»i- 
dcutial  elect  ioui*,  60S. 

Oldenburg,  capital,  550;  area,  6S0;  popula- 
tion, 55i»;  reij^iin^  sovereign  and  familv, 
SCO:  government,  o<10;  revenue,  expondi- 
tnr«'«,  delit  5rt0;  army,  6(K);  commerce,  680. 

Okd,  E.  O.  C,  MiO-  (*e  i.aupuintod  command- 
er of  4tli  MlliUry  DUtnct,  334;  orders  an 
elect i«m.  2S1. 

Obdnancb  Department,  114 ;  bureau  of  the 
navy.  1**. 

Oreoon.  (iovemorpof,  68;  U.  8.  Senators  of, 
T2.  2fH:  Keprencntalives  in  Con'^rcsi»,  75, 
S54 :  colh'ctor  of  cm^toaisii  and  nnrveyor,  98; 
a-^iHWifor  and  collector  of  inrcmal  revenue, 
101 ;  mail  i«cr\-ice  in,  156 ;  laud  tyrants  to,  174. 
436:  i>enr*ioner9  in,  177;  temperature  ami 
ralnOiu.  180;  colleges  in,  202;  gold  product, 
Sa),  ^1. 

-Capital.  4.T3;  area,  433;  population.  4S^, 
48K;  octtlement,  boundary.  433;  admitted  tj 
the  Union,  4*5;  government,  4:W:  Icgipla- 
tnre,  433:  qnaliUcation  of  voter*.  433;  judi- 
ciary, 431 ;  Supremo  court,  434 ;  United  Static 
conrtt*.  434;  flnnncci*,  434;  ntate  debt,  434 ; 
education.  435;  Willamette  Univen«lty,  435; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Iiistnictioh,  435: 
charitable  in  tltutlon>»,4S5;  ln>*ano  Anylnm, 
4-'i5:  penitcntlirv,  135;  wealth  and  industry, 
436;  natural  divii*inns,  436;  forests  436; 
flf>herle:«,  436 :  Columbia  river,  430;  votes  at 
Presidentlnl  el  .'ctionn,  732. 

Organ IJ5ATI ON  of  the  army,  122. 

Orient  Ai.  Cburchet^,  615. 

p. 

pAOAKft,  In  America,  52(;  In  Enropc,  639;  in 
Aoia,  6fJi:  in  the  world,  000. 

Papal  States,  580;  capital,  580:  area,  680; 
population,  580:  hint ory,  580 ;  rclifni.i'^  sov- 
erciirn,  5Si) ;  j^ovcmmcnt,  58 J ;  Councils,  680 : 
ministry,  5Ht);  revenue,  expenditures*,  anJ 
debt,  580 ;  army,  581 ;  commerce,  681 ;  rail- 
way«»,  581 . 

Paraguay.  531 :  capital.  531 :  area.  531;  popula- 
tion. 5:J1  :  hi»*tory.  531 ;  dij<puted  territory, 
631:  govemment.'5-'n;  ptmrcet*  of  income.  S'U  ; 
debt,  532 ;  anny  and  navy,  532 ;  exports  and 
Imports.  KJi. 

Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  670;  daration 
of,  571. 

Parliamentary  election;*  in  Oreat  Britain, 
671 :  grants*  to  popular  education,  672. 

Passports,  clerk  of.  81. 

Patent  office,  160,  181 :  commissioner  of,  16ft ; 
established,  181 :  receSpti*  and  expenditure:*, 
181;  buslne^r*  of.  182:  library  of,  183. 

Patents,  applications  for,  181, 182 ;  Issued,  181, 
182. 

Pat  of  cadets,  111 ;  of  the  army,  131 ;  of  the 
navy,  141. 

Pat  Department  of  the  army,  118. 

Pedro  II.,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  526. 

Penitentiaries,  (am  mcA  Slate). 

Pennsylvania,  Governors  of,  68;  U.  8.  Sena- 
tors, 72,  263;  Representatives  In  Congress, 
15.261:  collectors  of  customs,  US;  assessors 
and  collectors  of  Internal  revenne,  102 ;  mail 
aervicti  in,  156 ;  pemiloQers  in,  177, 178 ;  tem- 


Pennsylvania— 

peratnre  and  rainfkill,  186;  average  yield  and 
prices  of  crops,  187 ;  prices  of  form  stock, 
188:  colleges  in,  202. 

Capital,  437;  area,  437;  population,  487, 
444 ;  settlement  of,  437 ;  United  States  con- 
stitution ratified.  437 ;  government,  437;  \eg- 
Islature.  4S7:  qualification  of  voters,  437; 
indlclary,  437;  Supreme  court,  437,  488; 
District  courts,  438;  courts  of  Common 
Pleas,  438;  United  States  courts,  438; 
terms  of  conns,  4S8;  flnances,  439;  state 
debt,  43tf :  education.  489;  history  of  school 
system,  439 :  colleges.  439,  441 ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instmction,  439;  school 
districts,  439:  Normal  schools,  440,  441; 
public  schools.  440 ;  colleges,  academies 
and  seminaries,  441 ;  charitabie  institutions, 
441;  Insane  Asylum.  411,  442,  443;  lostitn- 
tiou  for  the  Duaf  and  Dumb,  441,  442;  Instl- 
totlon  for  the  Blind.  441.  442;  Tralnlng- 
School  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  441, 442; 
Philadelphia  House  of  ReAige,  441 ;  House 
of  Reftige  for  We»«t  Pennsynania,  441,  442; 
Pennsyiv'ania  Hospital,  442:  West  Peonsvl- 
vanla  Hospital,  443;  penitentiaries,  443; 
wealth  and  Industry.  Aii ;  foreigners  In  the 
State.  444;  agriculture,  444;  coiu  and  petro- 
lenm.444 ;  ralIroads,444:  products,444 ;  banks, 
444 ;   votes  at  Presidential  elections,  764. 

Pension  office,  175. 

Pensions,  169;  commissioner  of,  170;  army 
pen?»lons,  175 ;  navy  pensions,  170, 178. 

Pensioners,  176, 178, 179. 

Perez,  Jos£  Joaquin,  president  of  ClilH,  BS7. 

Persia,  capital,  607;  area,  597:  population, 
697 ;  chief  cities,  597 ;  sovereign,  BU7 ;  rev- 
enue, 597 ;  army,  597 ;  imports  and  exports, 
697. 

Peru,  capital,  632 ;  area,  632 ;  population,  683 ; 
history.  532 :  government,  632 ;  new  consti- 
tution adopted,  582 ;  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  682;  religion,  632 ;  minis- 
try. 532 ;  revenue,  expenditures,  and  debt, 
632 ;  army  and  navy,  532 :  exports  and  im- 
ports, 632;  arrivals  and  clearances,  633. 

Peter  I.,  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  660. 

Phases,  of  Venus,  16 ;  of  the  moon,  83-40. 

Philadelphia,  high  water  at,  21. 

Pius  IX.,  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  Rome,  680. 

Planets,  small  or  asteroids,  14 :  exterior,  15 ; 
interior,  15;  ephemeries  of,  16. 17;  sitna- 
tlun  of,  23^16 ;  coi\iunctions  of,  46 ;  diameter 
and  revolutions  of,  47 ;  primary  and  aster- 
olds.  47. 

Planetary  conjunctions,  46;  characters,  46. 

Platforms,  (nee  National  Piatfonm'). 

Poland,  pooiilatlon,  684:  government,  684; 
loss  of  iddopendence,  684  ■  finances.  684. 

Polaris,  time  of  passing  the  meridian,  48; 
mean  distance  from  the  pole,  1860,  49. 

Political  classification  of  Congress,  264. 

Polynesia,  {fiee  AwtralaHa  ana  Folynegia), 

Pope,  John,  MaJ.  Gen.,  appointed  commander 
of  3d  District,  284 ;  orders  Issned  by,  275, 806. 

Population,  of  States  and  Territories,  (M«eaeh 
State  and  TertUory)\  of  America,  628;  of 
independent  American  States,  523:  of  Euro- 
pean possessions  In  America,  524 :  of  Europe, 
638 ;  of  States  of  Europe,  539,  540 ;  of  Asia. 
602:  of  States  and  divisions  of  Asia.  602 ;  of 
Afk'lca.  698;  of  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
698 ;  of  Australasia  and  Polvnosia,  601 ;  {abo 
tee  each  dividon  of  Europe^  Aria,  Africa^  cf-c, 
for  population  of  each). 

Portugal,  capital,  681 :  area,  581 ;  population, 
681 ;  history,  681 ;  islands  and  colonics,  581 ; 
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Portugal— 

reigni»Jsj  Hoverclm  and  fkimily,  661  Mgovern- 
mcnt,  581 :  LeLri^ativeChamDere,  581;  ooan- 
cU  of  niini.<'ter8.  581 ;  education,  581 :  ani* 
vcrnity,  5N1 :  revenue,  expenditure  ana  debt, 
581 ;  a.-ii;y,  SiH  ;  navy,  58i;  exports  and  im« 
pori44,  58'J. 

FOBTAOE,  rates  of  domestic,  167 ;  foreign,  IBS, 
161 ;  re<rulationi«  with  rettpcct  to,  167, 160. 

Postages  on  United  States  and  European 
mails,  156. 

Postal  Cmiventions,  160 ;  wltii  Great  Britain, 
15U;  witli  other  forei^  countries,  160;  with 
lion^  Koni;,  161 ;  mall  steamship  service  to 
China  and  Japan,  161. 

Postal  money  order  system,  164. 

Postal  service,  151 ;  pjost  offices  and  delivery 
of  letters,  151 :  statistics  for  fiscal  year  ena- 
Ing  Jimc  3().  1867, 15'i;  revenue  and  expen- 
ditures from  1S54  to  1868,  inclusive,  154;  es- 
timates fur  lt0J^  155:  appropriations  for 
special  service,  156 ;  table  of  mail  service 
and  of  postal  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
year  ending;  June  dO,  1867,  by  States,  165 ; 
rates  of  domestic  posia^,  157 ;  nostage  on 
transient  printed  matter,  157;  foreign  let- 
ters, 158 ;  rates  of  postage  on  printed  mat- 
ter fur  foreign  countries,  158;  regulations 
with  rt^spcct  to  newspapers,  book  packets, 
patteruH,  namples,  &c..  to  foreign  countries, 
159 ;  I'nited  States  exchange  offices  for  for- 
eign mails,  1()0;  table  of  postage  to  foreign 
countries,  160. 

Postxasteu  General.  80 ;  duties  of,  148. 

Postmasters  General,  6^ 

Post  Office  Department,  148;  bureaus  In,  148; 
chief  officers  in,  1-19;  revenues  and  expen- 
ditures of,  149. 

Pot.T  Offices,  151. 

I^E-EMPTioN  law  and  right,  171, 175. 

Preface.  3. 

Presbyterians.  Old  School  in  United  States, 
631 ;  New  School.  621 :  other  branches,  621, 
622;  in  Great  Britain  and  Colonies.  622. 

President  of  the  United  States,  how  choeen, 
79 :  i»owers  and  duties  of.  79. 

Presidents  of  the  United  States,  60,  79,  80. 

Presidents  of  colleges,  197. 

Presidents  pro-tempore  of  the  Senate,  68. 

I*RicEs  of  farm  stock,  188. 

Private  land  claims,  174. 

Proceedings  of  fortieth  Congress,  285. 

Proclamations  of  President  Johnson,  256-257. 

I*Roi>urTioNs.  (^w  e^eh  State). 

Protestantism  In  America,  524;  divisions  of, 
61H. 

Protestant  Churches.  616. 

Protestant  Kplsco()al  Church  of  the  United 
States,  lilfi. 

Prussia,  capital.  555;  are^,  556:  population, 
655,  55({ ;  table  of  provinces.  565 :  languages 
spoken.  555 :  chlei  cities,  556 :  reigning  sov- 
ereign ami  (hn)ily.556:  increase  of  territory. 
656 ;  list  of  sovcn^lffns,  556 ;  government. 
55fi:  constitution,  55(i;  House  of  Lords  ana 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  666;  the  executive, 
557:  education.  557:  finances,  667 ;  revenue, 
expenditures  and  debt,  557;  army  and  navy, 
557,  568;  fortressc;*,  merchant  navy,  668; 
Imports  and  exports,  558;  mlnes,558;  banks, 
568;    railroads  and  telegraph  lines,  658. 

Pfblic  buildinu's  of  Washington,  618. 

Public  debt  of  the  United  States,  289, 244 ;  com- 
parative view  of,  340. 

Ptblic  Lands.  169,  170 :  surveyors  of,  169 ;  area 
of,  170;  sur^'ey  of,  170;  grants  of,  174. 

PuBUc  Laws  of  the  United  States,  246. 


Public  Resolutions,  264. 
Public  School  expenses  in  principal  cities  of 
United  B&tes,  218. 

Q. 

QuAuncATioifs,  of  Senators  of  United  States, 
70:  of  Representatives,  70;  of  cadets  at  the 
Militarv  Academy,  110;  of  candidates  for  the 
Naval  Academy,  180;  of  cadet  engineers,  181. 

uaupication  of  voters,  {see  each  Stale). 

;Uartebxa8TER>  Department,  112. 

;ubenslakd,  601 ;  area,  601 ;  population,  002; 
immigration,  6U2;  esUblishment,  602;  Par- 
liament, 602  ;  revenue  and  expenditures,  602 ; 
exports  and  imports,  602. 
QuicKsiLVKR,  mines  of  Ainutdcn,  645 ;  use  of; 
048 ;  history  of;  658. 

Rain-fxll,  table  of  for  twelve  montha,  186. 

Ratification  of  constitutions  of  Sonthem 
states,  285;  of  constitutional  amendment-^ 
fourteenth,  258:  fifteenth,  8U1. 

Rear  Admirals,  182-1.S4. 

Receipts  and  Expendittres.  of  the  Patent 
Office,  181 ;  of  the  Post  Office,  149-165 ;  of 
the  United  States,  287;  lh>m  Internal  Rev- 
enue, 287. 

Reconstruction  in  the  Sonthem  states,  288. 

Reed,  Gov.,  of  Florida,  nigcs  provision  for 
.  charitable  and  penal  institutions,  810. 

Reform  Bill  of  Great  Britain,  570-571. 

Reformed  Churches,  in  the  United  States, 
622 ;  in  Europe  and  AfHca,  622. 

Rboister  of  the  Treasury,  97 :  duties  of,  96. 

Registration  of  voters  in  Southern  states,  281. 

Regulus,  occnltation  of,  19. 

Religion,  in  the  American  states,  524 ;  In  the 
European  states,  589;  in  Asia,  592. 

Religious  Statistics  of  the  World,  009: 
creeds, 609:  Christians,  609;  Jews, 609;  East 
Asiatic,  609;  Mohammedans,  609 ;  Pagans, 
609;  Christianity,  609. 

Representatives,  in  fortieth  Congress,  74; 
in  forty-first  Congress,  263. 

Republican  National  Convention,  265; 
Platform.  265. 

Resignations,  deaths  and  dismissals  In  the 
navy,  186. 

Retired  List,  of  Army,  119;  of  NaA^r,  185. 

Reuss,  chief  town.  562;  Elder  line,  area  and 
population,  562;  Younger  line,  area  and 
population,  662 ;  Elder  line,  reigning  sover- 
eign and  family.  662;  new  constitution, 5^; 
Income,  expenditures,  debt,  troops,  662; 
Younger  line,  reignlnir  sovereign  and  family, 
662;  goveniment,  562;  income,  cxpenai- 
tures,  debt,  troops,  568. 

Rhode  Island,  Governors  of.  68 ;  U.  S.  Sen- 
ators, 72,  263 ;  Representatives  in  Congress, 
75, 264 ;  collectors  of  customs  and  surveyors, 
98 ;  assessors  and  collectors  of  internal  rev- 
enue, 103:  mail  service  In,  1C6;  pensioners 
in,  177, 179:  temperature  and  rainfall.  180; 
average  yield  and  prices  of  crops.  187;  prices 
of  fhrm  stock.  188;  colleges  in,  202. 

Capitals,  445 ;  area,  446;  population,  445, 
448;  settlement  of,  446;  U.  S.  constitution 
ratified,  445 ;  government,  445 ;  legislature, 
445 ;  qualification  of  voters,  445 ;  judiciary, 
445;  Supreme  court,  445,  446;  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  445,  446 ;  United  States  coarts, 
446;  terms  of  courts,  446;  finances,  446; 
state  debt,  446;  education,  447 :  Brown  Uni- 
versity, 447;    School  Commissioner,  447; 
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Nomui  School,  447;  common  schools.  447; 
charitable  instiiutions,  447;  beneflclarlcB 
maintained  in  other8tates,447;  Butler  iDcanc 
Af'ylam,447,4l8;  Providence  Reform  School. 
447,  448;  SUte  Prison,  447,  448 ;  wealth  and 
Industry,  448;  numufactures,  448;  products, 
448;  banks,  448:  railroads,  448;  votes  at 
Presidential  elections.  674. 

Robinson,  8ib  H.,  Governor  of  Ceylon,  585. 

Roman  Catuouc  Church,  statistics  of,  Gli- 
als;  the  Pope,  eii:  cardinals,  61S ;  patri- 
archs, archbishops  and  bishops,  612 ;  arch- 
bishoprics and  bishoprics,  in  America,  618; 
in  Europe.  613-614;  In  Asia,  614;  in  AfHca, 
614;  in  Australasia  and  Polvnesia,  614: 
(Ecumenical  councils,  614;  National  and 
Pro\isional  Councils  and  Diocesan  Synods, 
614 ;  monastic  orders,  616. 

Rumania,  area,  691 :  population,  691 ;  chief 
.citics,691 ;  sovereign, 691 ;  L^vemment,601 ; 
union  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  591 ;  cabU 
net,  691 ;  revenue,  expenditures  and  debt, 
691 ;  army  and  navy,  691 ;  exports  and  Im- 
ports, 691. 

RumiA,  capital,  582;  area,  582;  population,  682; 
hl«tory,  682;  divisions  and  cnlef  cities,  682; 
serfdom  aboIli»hed,  682 ;  nativity  of  popula- 
tion, 682;  relgnini?  sovereip^n  and  fiimlly, 
682;  government,  682 :  councils,  682 ;  minls- 
trr,  682 ;  education,  universities  and  peri- 
odlcals^  583 :  revenue,  exnendltures  and 
debt.  683;  army  and  navy,  683;  Imports  and 
exports,  684;  trading  ports,  shipping  en- 
tered, 684 ;  commerce,  584 ;  railroad  Tines, 
584;  (Me  Finkmd  and  Poland), 

s. 

8ACVAMBNTO,  schools  In,  280. 

Salsatz,  Stlvain,  president  of  Ilaytl,  629. 

Baxt.  In  Kentucky,  346 ;  in  Louisiana,  352 ;  In 
Michigan,  881;  In  Nevada,  401;  In  New  York, 
420;  in  Ohio,  432;  lnTe.xas,461 ;  In  Virginia, 
4TI ;  In  West  Virginia,  475;  In  New  Mexico, 
602 ;  In  Utah,  503. 

Ban  Dominoo,  632;  capital,  632;  area,  582; 
population,  532 ;  history.  532 ;  independence 
and  civil  war,  532 ;  president,  632;  Imports 
and  exymrts,  6^;  shipping  arrivals,  532. 

Sandwich  Islands,  capitalT  602;  area,  602; 
population, 602;  history, 602;  discovery, 602; 
consolidation  of  kingdom,  602 ;  list  of  kings, 
002:  government,  6(3;  ministry,  602. 

San  Fbancibco,  high  water  at,  21 ;  public 
schools  In,  289;  trade  and  commerce  of,  293. 

San  Salvador,  627;  capital,  527;  area,  627; 
population,  627;  government,  527;  Senate 
and  Legislature, 5^;  revenue,  expenditures 
and  debt,  527;  Imports  and  exports,  527. 

Sarmiento,  Domtnoo  F.,  president  of  Argen- 
tine Republic,  525. 

Saturn,  situation  of,  23-45  *  diameter,  47 ;  dis- 
tance from  sun,  47 ;  revolution  and  rotation 
on  axis,  47. 

Saxe- Altknburo,  capital,  662 :  area.  662 ;  pop- 
ulation, 662;  wealth  of  peasantry^562;  reign- 
ing sovereign  and  fomily,  662;  Chamber  of 
Representatives,  562;  revenue  and  expen- 
ditures, 662;  troops,  662. 

Saxe-Coburo-Gotha.  capital,  561 :  area,  661 ; 
population,  661 ;  reigning  sovereign  and  fiim- 
lly, 661 ;  government,  661 :  elections,  661 ; 
income,  expenditures  and  debt,  663 ;  troops, 

OuS. 

Saxe-Meintwovn,  capita],  561 ;  area,  561 ;  pop- 
ulation, 561  ;  reigning  sovereign  and  flimily. 


SaxB'Meiningen— 

661 ;  government,  661 ;  income,  expendi- 
ture;* and  debt,  661 ;  troops,  661. 

Saxe-Weimar.  capital,  660;  area,  660:  popula- 
tion, 66U;  reigning  sovereign  and  fkmily, 
660 ;  government,  560 ;  House  of  Parliament, 
660;   finances,  600;   troops.  660. 

Saxony,  capital,  668;  area,  638;  population, 
668;  districts  and  cities,  568;  reigning  sov- 
erelgn  and  fiimlly,  658;  government,  668: 
ITupur  and  Lower  Chaml^rs,  658;  council 
of  ministers,  660;  education,  569 ;  finances, 
659;  revenue,  expenditures  and  debt,  669; 
army,  569 ;  industrial  pursuits,  569. 

ScHAUMBURa-Lii>PE,663;  dhief  town, 668;  area, 
663;  population,  6^;  reigning  sovereign 
and  family.  663;  government,  6§3 ;  income, 
expenses  and  troops,  663. 

ScuoriELD,  Major  Gen.  John  M.,  appointed 
commander  of  1st  Milltarv  District,  234. 

School,  Lawrence  SdcntUic,  868;  Sheflield 
Scientific,  297;  military,  nautical,  medical, 
Ac,  In  Chill,  628;  of  mines  in  Mexico,  681. 

School,  artillenr,  123. 

Schools,  agricultural  and  scientific,  212:  grants 
for,  173;  Theological,  204 ;  of  law,  206;  Med- 
ical, 206;  Normal,  210;  Training,  210. 

Schools  in  the  states,  {fee  EUuoMion  in  each 
$taU). 

ScHWARZBtnto-RcTDOLSTADT,  662;  chief  town, 
662;  area  and  population,  6(£2;  reigning  sov- 
ereign and  fomlly,  662;  government,  608; 
revenue  and  expenditures,  663;  troops,  668. 

SCHWARZBURO-SONDERSHAUdEN,     663  ;      Chief 

town,  56:^;  area,  563;  population.  663;  reign- 
in<r  sovereign  and  ftimilv,  563;  government, 
663;  revenue,  expenditure  and  debt,  668; 
troops,  563. 

Seasons,  the,  10. 

Secretary,  of  State,  80:  duties  or  80;  of  the 
Treasury,  80;  duties  of,  95;  of  War,  80;  du- 
ties of,  107;  of  the  Navy,  80;  duties  of,  128; 
of  the  Interior,  80. 

Secretaries,  of  State,  60, 81 ;  the  Treaaanr, 
61,  96;  War,  61, 108;  the  Navy,  61, 128;  the 
Interior,  61, 169 ;  Legation,  82. 

Senate  or  the  United  States,  70. 

Senate,  presiding  officers  of.  63, 73  ^f  Fortieth 
Congress,  71 ;  committees  of,  72,  802;  of 
Forty-first  Congress.  2i»2. 

Senators,  of  the  United  States,  quaHflcations 
of,  70;  how  chosen.  70:  in  Fortieth  Con- 
gress, 71 ;  in  Forty-first  Congress.  262. 

Servia,  area  and  population,  &:il ;  capital,  601 ; 
sovereign,  591 ;  govemmeut,  691 ;  protectton 
of  European  powers,  691 ;  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures, 591 ;  army,  601 ;  commerce,  601. 

SessiONs  of  Congress,  63.  71. 

Settlement  of  United  States,  60 ;  {qftheteve- 
ral  StcUe*  and  Territories^  9ee  under  each). 

Seymour,  Horatio,  nominated  President,  872; 
letter  of  acceptance,  270. 

Sheridan.  Philip  H.  Mi^or  General,  appointed' 
commander  of  the  6th  Military  Distnct,  284. 

Ship  Building  In  Maine,  357. 

SiAM.  capital.  697;  area,  607;  population,  607 ; 
divisions,  tS07 ;  sovereign,  697;  government, 
597 :  public  revenue,  fS^ ;  armament,  607 ; 
fleet  of  war,  697 ;  trade,  597. 

Sickles,  Daniel  E..  Mai.  Gen.,  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  2d  Mil.  District,  2^1,  421. 

Signs  of  the  zodiac,  19. 

Silk,  production  of  in  California,  202. 

Silver,  coinage,  219;  deposits  at  United  States' 
Mint,  219 ;  production,  220,  647. 

Silver  Coins,  of  the  United  States,  222;  for* 
elgn,  222. 
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Canterbury  school  for  colored  girls 328 

Candidates  for  the  ofBce  of  teacher 43l 

Capello,  artist  in  the  Capitol 752 

Capitation  tax  in  public  schools 54 

Capitol  and  Capitol  Extension  Building 730,735 

Influence  on  American  art 725,73^ 

Internal  decorations 733 

Cost  of  paintings,  bronzes,  marbles ;...  749 

Care  of  school  property 432 

Oarlsruhe,  system  of  schools 592,708,712 

Carroll,  Mrs.  David,  school  for  blacks 272 

Carving  in  Froebel's  system 615 

Cassel,  school  statistics 592 

Catholic  Church,  and  the  education  of  the  negro 203,217 

Chemnitz,  school  statistics 592,705 

Charleston,  system  and  statistics 84 

Cbarbstown,  system  and  statistics 84,404 

Chelsea,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 84 

Census,  National 27 

District  of  Columbia,  1800,  liiJlO,  1820,  1830.  1840,  1850,  1860 27 

Compared  with  special  census  of  lB67 28 

Retuinsof  illiteracy  in  1840,  1850,  1800 801 

General  accm'acy  substantiated 803 

Census  of  the  District  in  1867 17 

Peculiarity  in  mode  of  taking ••..  18 

Specimen  of  schedule,  and  instructions ••••..  ....  21 

Results  as  to  age,  sex,  color • ••••••  ••••••  35 

Central  High  School.  (See  High  schools). 
Cession  of  territory  to  General  Government — 

HaryJand •••  179 

ViviDia 180 
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Pace. 

Cbase,  8.  P.,  and  scbools  for  the  blacks 2P^ 

Chase,  Julia  C,  teacher  of  blacks 2t<s 

Chase,  Mary 285,311 

Chinese  children  in  California 119 

Christianity  and  slavery 305 

Chapman,  John  G.^anist  in  Capitol 73f) 

Chicaf^o,  system  and  statistics 84,404 

Subjects  and  course  of  instruction 551 

Charitable  institutions G9,r:98,e99 

Christiania,  school  statistics 715 

Christiansand,  school  etatistics 715 

Cincinnati,  system  and  statisfurs  of  schools 87,404 

Subjects  and  course  of  instruction 5'i4 

Colored  schools 370 

Cities,  public  schools  in 5, 77 

Cities,  American,  statistics 130,409 

Cities,  European,  school  systems 133,59:1 

Cities,  Amei  lean  and  European,  compared  as  to  schools 133 

Citizenship  and  education 577, 838 

City  College- 
Baltimore  78 

LfOuisville 9H 

New  York....'" J  10,519 

Philadelphia 114 

Clmss — system  of  organizition 487,6'i5 

Classes  in  Prussian  gymnasiums 603, 625 

Class  professors 625 

Classincation  of  pupils 431 

Cleveland,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 88  404 

Cleanliness  of  pupils 434 

Clocks  in  school 431 

Closing  school-room  at  night 433 

0>biirg,  school  statistics 706 

Cold  water,  statistics  of  schools 404 

Colfax  Industrial  Mission  and  School 241 

Collier,  Miss  Mary  A 287 

Colors,  instruction  in 493,555,613 

Colored  children,  regulations  respecting 433 

Colored  girls,  special  schools  for 204, 206 

Colored  population  in  the  District  of  Columbia 29 

Number,  age,  sex 27, 270 

Schools,  churches,  illiteracy 19, 4*^ 

StaUstics 217,233 

Historical  development  of  schools 197 

Colored  population  in  the  several  States 301 

Legal  status  as  to  schools  in  each  State.    (See  Alabama,  &c.) 

Cologne,  public  gymnasium,  school  statistics 592, 660 

Colnmbian  College,  statistics 69 

Colombian  Institute  for  Blacks 200 

Columbus,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 404 

Colleges  in  the  District 69 

Comenins,  influence  of 629 

Common  objects,  instruction  in 552 

Comperitive  examination 141 

Composition  in  English  language 480 

Compulsory  school  attendance 617, 688 

Committee,  (see  Board  of  Education) 43  i 

Commissioner  of  Education,  resolutions  respecting 3 

Special  reports 15,851 

Circular 72;^ 

Letters 5,782 

Concord,  svstem  and  statistics  of  schools 86 

Conduct  of  pupils  out  of  school 431 

Confessional,  or  denominational  schools 69.'l 

Conflict  of  the  old  and  new  in  schools 4G2 

Congress  of  United  States — 

Meetings  prior  to  18U0 l*** 

Appropriations  to  art 

Power  over  schools  iu  Vhtrict • 
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Connecticut,  popnlation,  Slc ; 328.401 

Legal  fltatos  of  tbe  negro 388 

Canterbury  school  legislation •  388 

Consistoriuni  in  Prussian  system 609 

Constance,  school  statistics 718 

Constitution  of  United  States  and  the  District 171,175 

Subject  of  school  instruction 489 

Contagious  diseases  in  pupils 433 

Contested  elections,  effected  by  illiteracy  and  crime « 

Continental  Congress,  meetings  of 188 

Disturbed  by  mutiny  of  troops 148 

Contrabands,  first  schools  for 823,388 

Contritmtions  by  pupils  in  school 433 

Corcoran  Art  Qallery    787 

Corcoran,  W.  W 748 

Letter  and  deed  of  trust 768 

Corporate  schools 110 

Cook,  Eliza  Anne 816 

Cook,  John  F.,  Columbian  Institute 800 

Cooper  Union 779 

Costin,  William 803 

Corporal  punishment • 661 

Regulations  respecting ^ 436 

Counting,  exercises  in 654 

Courses  of  study  in  graded  schools  in — 

Boston 469       Chicago 661 

Philadelphia 543       New  Bedford 498 

Springfield 502       New  Haven 606 

St.  Louis 533        Norwich 607 

Cincinnati 524        New  York  City 609 

Crandall,  Prudence,  school  at  Canterbury 328 

Crawford,  art  productions  in  Capitol 761 

Criticism  and  art 788 

Crow,  Rev.  N.  K.,  colored  school 893 

Cube,  use  of,  in  infant  culture 613 

Cupar,  public  burgh  school 717 

Curator  in  German  universities 665 

Curriculum  vitse 643 

Currie,  James,  on  geography,  cited •••  481 

D. 

Damage  to  school  property 436 

Dame  school 469 

Dandridge,  Ann 803 

Day-schools  for  blacks 832 

Dayton,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 90,405 

Darmstadt,  school  statistics 592,713 

Deadly  weapons  in  school 436 

Deaf-mutes  in  District 43 

Decorative  art  in  the  Capitol 735,747 

Deficiencies  in  American  education 835 

Deficient  school  accommodations 63 

Detention  of  pupils  after  school 437 

Delaware,  statistics 335,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 335 

Freed  men*s  school 336 

Departmental  organization  of  schools 487 

Detroit,  school  system  and  statistics 91,404 

Digest  of  rules  and  regulations 417 

Contenteof 464 

Diploma  of  school  attendance  and  proficiency 437 

Discipline  or  punishment 417,491 

Discipline  or  training  of  the  faculties 491,501,579 

Disenthrallment  of  the  black  race 317 

Disturbance  of  school  by  parents 438 

District  school  in  Cincinnati  system : 689 

Chicago 534 

DiMmiaaion  before  cloae  of  WihooX 437 
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Districts, school,  originallj two  in  Washing^ton 5SI 

Directors  of  gjinnssiams 651 

District  of  Columbia,  orij^nal  coDBtitutioD S5 

History  of  cession  to  GeDoral  Government 25,145 

Population  at  different  periodit 27 

Census  by  Commissioner  of  Education J7 

History  of  public  schools 49 

Plan  for  reorg^anization  of  public  schools 137 

Doty,  Duane,  city  educational  statistics 413 

Douai,  A  ,  on  German  schools  in  the  United  States 581 

Douglas,  Miss  Marearet,  imprisonment  for  teacbi  ng  slaves 394 

Dow,  Jesse  E.,  and  public  school  for  blacks 215 

Drammen,  school  statistics 7 J5 

Drawing,  subject  of  school  instruction 4:id 

European  experience 782 

Professor  Bail  on  modes  of  teaching 780 

Philadelphia  Art  School 775 

Programmes  and  suggestions  of  methods....* 674,778 

Dresden,  Saxony 592,689 

Elementary  schools 59^,689 

Secondary 592,6114,706 

Superior  and  special 592,696 

CnaritAble  institutions 699 

Educational  associations 70U 

Summarv  of  institutions 592,701 

Dobn(^ue,  school  system  and  statistics 92, 412 

Dnmfnes,  public  burgh  schools 716 

Dunbar,  public  burgh  schools « 716 

Doodee,  jpublic  burgh  schools ^^ 716 

Dwight,  Edmund 841 

E. 

Edinburgh,  public  grammar  schools 716 

Education,  popular,  and  republican  government 577 

Inadequacy  of  existing 801,837 

Eisenach,  school  statistics 706 

Eisenberg,  school  statistics 706 

Elberfeld,  school  statistics 592 

Elgin,  school  statistics 716 

Elsction  of  teachers,  how  provided 439 

Elementary  schools  of  Prussia. 549 

Ellicott's  survey  and  map  of  Washington   26 

EiUworth,  Oliver l&l 

Elocution 508 

Elwell,  Rebecca 228 

Ely  Normal  School  for  blacks  in  Louisville 348 

Emerson  Institute  at  Mobile 324 

Emerson,  George  B.,  Boston  English  High  School 481 

Endowments,  educational 659 

England,  parliamentary  aid  to  art 736 

Art  schools  and  appropriations 749 

English  high  schools    81,439,484,503 

Equality,  social  and  school 577 

Ene,  school  system  and  statistics 93,411 

Eriiuigen  University 590 

Erlangen,  school  statistics 708 

Enropeau  city  schools 133,593 

Examination  of  teachers  in  Prussian  system 640, 646 

Examination,  on  leaving  gymnasium 640 

Real  school 644 

Exclusion  of  refractory  pupils 440 

Expulsion  of  pupils* 440 

Exnibitions  at  close  of  schools 440 

Expense  of  public  schools 401 

Evening  seliools 

Evening  high  schools 

Everett,  Edward 
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Fach  system  of  organization 625 

Factory  children 133,619,620 

Factory  schools ]33 

Faculties,  in  aniversities 690,6(55 

Falkirk,  public  grammar  school 716 

Fall  River,  school  system  and  statistics 414 

Falls  of  (he  Delaware  and  of  the  Potomac 165 

Fashions,  German  academy  at  Dresden 696 

Federal  City 36,176 

Ptes.  paid  by  students — 

University  lectures 667 

Secondary  schools 68d 

Elementary  schools 68i 

Female  teachers 54,693 

Fial,  John  B.,  account  of  schools  of  Vienna «1 685 

Pick,  N.,  teacher  of  colored  schools 103 

Pino  Arts,  Academy  of 776 

Fines  for  non-attendance 619 

Fires,  management  of 441 

Fletcher,  Mrs.  Mary 273 

FUgg,  Lucy  A 233 

Fleet,  John  P "  213 

i^'lorida,  population,  &,c 337 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 336 

Preedmeu's  schools 323  400 

Fond  du  Lac,  school  system 96 

Force,  William,  history  of  the  location  of  the  Government 145 

Foundation,  or  endowed  schools 692 

Port  Wayne,  school  system  and  statistics t...  414 

Praser,  Rev.  James,  estimate  of  American  schools 577 

Frederick  the  Great,  on  educational  policy  of  Prussia 609 

Preedmen*s  Bureau  and  colored  schools 258 

Prederickshald,  school  statistics. 715 

Fried  rich  William  Gymnasium  at  Berlin 654 

Plan  of  building 798 

Friedrich  William  Gymnasium  at  Cologne 661,669 

Pranke,  A.  H.,  and  realistic  instruction.. 629 

Frankfort,  school  statistics 587,592 

Franklin  School  building 71,795 

Free  academies — 

New  York 112 

Norwich 110 

Rochester 117 

Free  cities  of  Germany,  school  statistics 587 

Free  schools 509,699 

Freiberg,  school  statistics 705 

Preising,  school  statistics 708 

French  language — 

American  schools 463  ' 

German  schools 669,676,679 

Scotch  schools ^ 716 

Freiburg,  Baden,  University..! 590 

Farther  improvement  schools  in  Prussia 621 

Dresden 632,702 

Vienna 685 

Frdbei,  William  Augustus,  memoir  and  system v 611 

FUrth,  school  statistics 708 

G. 

Gardiner,  Francis,  Latin  School  of  Boston 490 

Garnet,  James  M.,  illiteracy  in  Virginia 805 

Georgia,  population,  &,c 339,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro  and  slavery • 339 

Preedmen's  schools ••.•••«  340 

Chn,Bchoo}  statistics • •••  707 

GermaD  cities 592 
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G«nnan  schools  in  the  United  States,  bj  Prof.  Doaai 58 

Reasons  for  establisbinf^ fitfl 

Denominational  and  private 5&i 

Associations 5H3 

Subject  and  methods 584 

German  langua^ 582 

Genaan  Teachers*  Society 581 

Geography,  method  of  teaching 481 

Georf^town,  city  of 26 

Popnlationat  different  periods 29 

School  legislation  and  statistics 59 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 309 

Freedmen's  schools 223 

Georgetown  College (^ 

Giesseo  University  and  school 590,712 

Girls*  high  schools 106,517,542 

Girls*  high  and  normal  schools 483, 550 

Girls,  separate  schools  for 691 

Gifts  of  play  in  Froebers  system 613 

GifU  for  pupils 442 

Gillette,  Francis,  cited 333 

Gibson,  Bishop,  and  teaching  slaves 362 

Glasgow,  public  grammar  school 716 

Globes  in  teaching  geography 571 

Goozaga  College 69 

Gotha,  school  statistics 706 

Goodhope  schools 276 

Goodwin,  M.  B.,  history  of  schools  for  colored  children  in  District... 193 

Geodwyn,  Rev.  Morgan 390 

The  Negro  Advocate  in  1681 391 

Gordon,  Mrs.  Chailotte 217,273 

Government,  National,  relative  to  District 49 

Government  employ ds  iu  District 40 

Gottineen  Uuiverpity 590 

Gratz  University  au*l  schools ■- 590, 598 

Greenock,  public  gi  ammar  school 716 

Greifswald  University 606 

Grimes,  Senator 265 

Grove,  Mr.  C.  \V 241 

Gymnasium  iu  German  system 135, 625 

Prussia -..595,604,710 

Saxon  aud  Thuringian  States 7o6 

Baden  and  I^varia 706 

Darmstadt 713 

Wurtemberg 714  • 

Gymnastics 442,686 

Gymnaiitics  aud  athletic  sports 660 

Gradation  of  schools,  plans  of — 

Baltimore 78        Newark 1C4 

B«>ston 79,469        New  Bedford 492 

Chicago 85        New  Haven 105,505 

Cincinnati 87        Norwich 507 

Cleveland 88        New  Orleans 106 

Columbus 90        New  York 108,509 

Detroit 91        Philadelphia 113 

Dubuque 92        Springfield 120,537 

Hartford 95        Providence 116 

Indianapolis 96        San  Francisco 118 

Louisville 99,537        St.Louis 121,533 

Madison 100        Washington 128 

Milwaukee 101 

Grades  in  American  city  pablic  schools,  specimen  of  nomenclatare  : 

Academy 77, 97, 112,  J 17         College 78,98,107,110 

Adult 502         Colored 87,93,110,124 

Alphabet 112,125        Coniraband 22:t 

Bo^sandgirla 79,104,114         Corporate 110 

Brtnch 102         Cosmopolitan 119 


Central 107,114         Creole 

Chinese 118         District 

Classical 100,432        £ 
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Grades  in  American  citj  public  schools,  specimen  of  nomenclatare— Continned. 

Evening^ 7d,96,J24         Normal 81,84 

Free 83         Primary 9(> 

Freedmen 323         Rural 101 

.   Gerraan-Enelisb 87,93         Secondary 91,98 

Girls 78,79,J04         Select 70 

Grammar 8(»,  107         Senior 91,ll« 

High 78,91,104         Suburban 130 

Indian - 118         Technical 4W 

Industrial 105         Town 95 

Intermediate 82,87,116         Training 94,119 

Junior 101,112         Trua^jt 502 

Lancasterian 59         Ungraded 113,118 

Latin  and  Latin  grammar 81,95         Union 86,  111 

Middle 97.101         Ward 104,120 

Mixed 104,111         White 107 

Night 88,262 

Grammar  of  Euglish  language 480 

Grammar  schools,  organisation,  studies 469,47^ 

American  examples 77,409 

European  examples 577 

Grand  Rapids,  school  system  and  statistics 405 

Greek  spirit  and  literature 663 

Language 669,716 

Greiz,  school  statistics 707 

Greenougb,  Horatio 754 

Statue  of  WaMhington 754 

Grounds  and  school  premises 441 

Gray  Friars*  Gymnasium,  in  Berlin 657 

Geometry,  elements  of 495,517 

Grimma,  school  statistics 705 

H. 

Haddington,  school  atatistics 716 

Hale,  John  P.,  schools  for  colored  children 264 

Hall,  Ann  Maria 198 

Halle  University 606,590,598 

Hallowell,  Benjamin 278 

Hamburg,  school  statistics 59^ 

Hamilton,  Scotland,  school  statistics 716 

Hampton  Normal  Institute,  Virginia 397 

Hanover,  school  system 592,704 

*  Hammcrfest,  school  statistics 715 

Prussian  province 710 

Harlan,  Senator 318 

Hamilton,  Alexander 150 

Hannibal,  school  system  and  statistics 405 

Harper,  Robert  G.,  cited 176 

Hanlngton,  Henry  F 501 

Harrisburg,  school  system  and  statistics....* 94 

Hartford,  school  system  and  statistics 95 

School  for  colored  children 335 

Freedmcn's  Relief  Society 228 

Hays,  A.,  school  for  colored  children 215 

Head-master 651 

Hebrew,  in  German  secondary  schools 669,676,6^ 

Heating  apparatus 462 

Hecker,  A.  J 6J2 

Hecker,  J.  Julius 633 

Hecker,  J.  R 631 

Heidelberg,  University  and  schoola 590,712 

Heilbroun,  school  statistics • 714 

Hesse-Cassel,  school  system  and  statistics , 587 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  school  statistics 597,713 

Secondary  schools 713 

.  Hesse-Nasaan,  secondarrschools • • 710 

Hemphill,  Seautar,  and  Wilberforca  University 319 

Higher  burgh&T'BchoolB • »•••• 633 
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Wgh  schools,  in  citj  system 412,463 

Boston 81,482       SanFrancisco 119 

Baltimore 78        Springfield 503 

Chicago 85,572        New  Haven 506. 

Cincinnati 532        St  Louis 535 

Louisville 99,542        Providence 117 

Hartford 95        New  Orleans 107 

Norwich 507        New  York 519 

High  school,  in  European  svstem 592,595 

Berlin  secondary  schools 625 

Dresden 694 

Vienna 686 

Hlldbnrghansen,  school  statistics 707 

History,  elementary  lessons 497 

History,  teachers  of,  bow  trained 649 

Hobbs  on  education  of  the  blacks 349 

Hof,  school  statistics 708 

Holidays 444 

Hoss  on  schools  for  the  blacks 344 

Hopkins,  Mark,  on  Hampton  Normal  Institute 398 

Hoofrh,  Dr.  Franklin 16 

Report  on  census  of  District 17 

Howara,  O.  O.,  schools  on  Barry  Farm 279 

Howard  University 245 

Charter  and  history 848 

Building  ..  250 

Departments  of  instnietion 251 

Householder's  schedule  for  a  census 19 

Howland,  Emily,  and  Miss  Miner*8  school 210 

Hamauists  and  realists,  conflict  of 663 

Hamboldt,  William  von 642 

System  of  gymnasium  leaving  examination ^ 642,646 


Idleness  in  school 578 

Ilgen,  rector 659 

HUieracy  in  District  of  Columbia 76 

Whites — colored — sexes 76 

Illiteracy,  extent  and  evils  of,  in  United  States 810.83:1 

Leigh's  report — contents 801 

Mann's  comment 833 

Birds-eye  views 815 

Rt>medy  and  prevention 836 

niinois,  population 401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 342- 

Colored  cbildien  in  Chicago 343 

niileracy  by  national  census 804,809,815 

Ineorporati'd  sch(M)ls 69 

Indianapolis,  school  system  and  statistics 96. 

Indiana,  population 344 

Lefral  status  of  the  negro 344 

Illiteracy 801 

Infant  sihuols 134,616,686 

Seminaries  for  teachers  of 593 

Froebers  system 611 

Industrial  schools  for  freedmen 243,399 

Ingoldstadt,  school  statistics 708 

Inatmction,  board  of,  for  District 139 

laatitates  for  city  teachers '. 444 

Inspection,  board  of,  for  District 139 

Innspmck  University 590 

Inlannediate  grade  of  schools,  examples  of 87.113,445 

iBTerneM,  school  statistics 717 

Iowa,  pofNilation 345,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 345 

Irrine,  Khool  ttatiAticf ..^  910 
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JacksoD,  Andrew,  on  colored  soldiers •••. 357 

Janitors 445 

Jefferson*  Tbomas 51,195 

President  of  trustees  of  public  schools 51 

Memomnda  respecting  location  of  seat  of  OoTemment 1^ 

Opinions  of  mental  capacity  of  the  ne^o 195, 900 

Letter  respectinp^  Banneker 897 

Jena,  University  and  schools 590, 7U6 

Jenifer  Institute  for  Colored  Youths *. 356 

Jersey  City,  school  system 96,405 

Johnson,  John  Thomas 214 

Johnson,  Loreuz  »D S83 

Johnson,  liichard  M • 319 

Jones,  Arabella 811 

Jones,  Matilda 839 

Jadson,  Andrew,  Canterbury  school 389 

K. 

Kairserslauten,  school  statistics • 706 

Kansas,  population 345,401 

heg^i  status  of  the  negro '        346 

Kempton,  school  statistics 70d 

Keene,  school  system 97 

Kentucky,  population 346,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 346 

Freedmen*s  school '. ?49 

Berea  College 34d 

Kiel  University 590 

Kilmarnock,  school  statistics 717 

Kirkenbright,  school  statistics 716 

Kindergarten,  Froebers  system 583, 61 1 

flistorical  development 611 

System  as  a  whole 618 

Garden  and  its  plays 613 

First  gift  of  play 613 

Second  gift  of  play 613 

Third,  fourth,  and  fifth  gifts  of  play 614 

Sixth  gift  of  play (SI4 

Physical  exercises 615 

Religious  influences  and  surroundings 615 

Treatises  on 616 

Kingston,  school  system  and  statistics 97,4U 

Kingsley,  J.  L.,  on  early  schools  of  New  Haven 505 

Knowledge,  personal  acquisition,  not  an  inheritance 841 

Necessary  to  a  republic 577,844 

Deficiency  in  the  United  States 837 

Kdnigsberg,  university  and  schools 590, 59;^ 

Kongsberg,  school  statistics 715 

L. 

Lafayette,  visit  to  African  schools .^ 365 

Lanark,  public  grammar  school 716 

Lancasterian  school  in  the  District 58 

Landau,  school  statistics 708 

Lands,  public 140 

Landshut,  school  statistics 708 

Languages,  study  of 6>17 

Latin  language 637 

Retained  in  Prussian  real  schools 634, 03^) 

Latin  schools 81,487,700 

Laurvig,  school  statistics 715 

Lawrence,  school  Bystem  and  statistics 97,411 

Leavenworth,  school  system  and  Btatistica 9i 

Leaving  examinations  in  Pnissia 640,615 

LeBVJDg  school  piBTDlBW 443 
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Pige. 

Lectare  fees  in  German  aniversitien 667 

Lee,  Bishop,  on  schools  for  the  ne^^ro 335 

Leigh,  Edwin,  on  illiteriicy  in  Uuited  States 801 

Author  of  birds-ejre  system  of  notation ,....  815 

Tables  of  illiferacy,  compiled  from  national  census 804 

Birds-eje  views  or  maps  of  State  illiteracj 614 

Uchtensteln,  school  statistics 587 

L^gal  status  of  the  colored  population 301 

District  of  Columbia 305  311 

Several  States 30J-40C 

Lehrplan  of  organization 625 

Lettn,  public  grammar  school 716 

Leipsic,  university  and  schools 590, 592, 705 

Lenox,  Walter 209 

Leonard,  Rev.  C 241 

Lessons  out  of  school-hours 446, 496 

Lewis  School  fur  blacks  at  Macon 341 

Lewiston,  school  system  and  statintics 98 

Leotze,  Emanuel 741 

Westward  the  Course  of  Empire,  &c 741 

Libraries,  public — 

Munich 704 

Berlin 599 

Vienna 683 

Libraries,  school  J36 

Cincinnati 8S 

New  Orleans 107 

St  Louis 124 

Lindau,  school  statistics 708 

LIppe-Detmold,  school  statistics 587 

Lippe-Schauemburg,  school  statistics 97 

Lottery  for  school  purposes  in  District 

Loomis,  Silas  L 2i 

Louisiana,  population :M9,40 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 349 

Freedmen's  schools 35U 

Loeal  administratiou  of  city  schools 419, 609 

Louisville,  school  system  and  statistics 98,40& 

Lowell,  school  system  and  statistics 99, 406 

Lubeck,  school  statistics 588, 59i 

LinlithfTOw,  school  statistics 716 

Luxembarg,  school  statistics 58X 

Ludwigsburg,  school  statistics 714 

Ljtton,  on  education  of  working  classes  in  Austria 68tt 

M. 

Meeon,  Lewis  School 341 

Medison,  James 175,187,727 

Medison,  school  system  and  statistics 101,406 

Magdeburg 60i 

Magistrator  municipal  magistracy  of  Berlin 609 

Memo 342,401 

Legal  status  of  the  black 349 

Mainz,  school  statistics 713 

Manchester,  school  system  and  statistics 101,406 

Mmadal.  school  statistics 715 

Mann,  Horace 837 

Inadequacy  of  existing  means  of  popular  education 837 

Maan.LydiaB 210 

Meun.l^riaR 237,240 

Manners  in  school 44^ 

Manual  of  methods,  American 492,511,551 

Marbles  in  the  Capitol 750,765 

Marienthal,  Froeoel*s  normal  and  model  school  at 615 

Marriage,  condition  of  District  population 29,3tl 

Marburg  University 600 

Map  drawing 

Maitin,  J.  Stella 
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Pnge. 

MftiylaDdy  popalation 30b\401 

Legal  statas  of  the  negro 306 

Freedmen^s  schools SSot 

Detnl  of  cession  of  District 181,191 

Hassachnsetts 357,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro %7 

Smith's  school  for  colored  children 3&9I 

.  Drawing  in  public  schools 784 

Mason,  Joseph  1 , 216 

Mason,  Thomas  H 216 

Masonic  lodge  for  the  blacks 286 

Mathew,  Father 218 

May,  Rev.  S.  J  ,  and  Canterbarj  school 389 

Mathematics 486,639 

American  schools .'.  491,601 

German  high  schools 639 

Scotch  burgh  schools 609,675  676 

Matriculation 667 

Maturity  examinations  in  Prussia 640 

Gymnasiums 642 

Real  schools 644 

McCoy,  B 213 

McElroy,  Father 218 

Medals  and  prixes  in  schools 447 

Meigs,  M.C 733,743 

Meiningen,  school  statistics 707 

Memphis,  school  system  and  statistics 406 

Mental  arithmetic 479 

Memmingen,  school  statistics 708 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  school  statistics 687 

Mecklenburg- Strelitz,  school  statistices 587 

Meetiogs  of  teachers 447 

Morrill.  N.P 103 

Metals  and  minerals 498 

Methodist  church  and  slavery  in  District 175  196, 219 

Michigan 357,401 

I^gal  status  of  the  negro 357 

Middle  schools  in  Germany 625 

Middleton,  C.  H 214 

Mill,  J.  S.,  cited 481 

Military  schools 591,597,608 

Milwaukee,  school  system  and  statistics 101 ,  406 

Mining,  academies  of 59 1, 597, 6Ue, 682 

Minister  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia 608 

Missouri,  population '^59^  401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 359 

Freedmen*8  schools 36C 

Mississippi 358,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 358 

IVeedmen's  schools 359 

Miner,  Miss  Mvrtella 65,206 

Normal  school  for  colored  teachers 207 

Fund  for  an  institution 210 

Mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girls 691 

Mobile,  school  system  and  statistics 103 

Modern  languages 134,448 

American  schools 138, 520 

European  schools 637 

Morris,  B.  F.,  originator  of  Howard  Universiry 245 

Mcrria,  £.  J.,  art  m  the  District 734 

Montrose,  public  grammar  school 716 

Morals,  when  and  bow  taught 447 

Mothers'  method  in  infant  schools 613 

Monroe,  James 300 

Munich,  school  system 592  704, 7UH 

University ^ 590 

Monster,  university  and  schools 590,592 

Music 138,448 

MiUibeim,  school  statistics 712 

MaiiDjrof  troopa  Id  PbiMe]phifk 149 
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Pare. 

NashTille,  school  system  and  statistics 103 

Naseman,  Professor,  cited 630 

Natches,  school  system  and  statistics 103 

Kat  Tamer  insnrrection,  influeuce  on  colored  schools 300, 307 

Naasaa,  school  statistics 567 

Hatiou,  fanctioDS  of,  in  United  States 199 

National  flag,  holidays 444, 497 

National  Government,  intelligence  necessary  to 577,833 

Action  respecting  schools  in  the  District 49 

Provision  for  colored  schools 49 

National  censos  of  District 87 

Illiteracy  returns «. 801 

National  Sailors  and  Soldiers*  Orphan  Home 09 

National  Freedmen*s  Relief  Association 234,234 

Nationality  of  population  in  District 35 

National  polytechnic  school,  or  university 144 

National  intelligencer  cited 197,206 

Native  artists  in  national  memorials 725 

Natural  history  in  schools 089 

Nature,  study  of 663 

German  programmes 671 

American  programmes 555 

German-American  programmes 585 

Narai  schools 591,608,688 

Neao,  Elias,  and  negro  schools  in  New  York 361 

Nehraaka 401 

Needle-work 450 

Negro,  legal  status  of 301-400 

Neustadt,  school  statistics 706 

New  and  old,  in  education 662 

Newark,  school  system  and  statistics 104,406 

New  Bedford,  school  system  and  statistics 492 

New  England  freedmen  aid  societies 227 

New  Brunswick,  school  system  and  statistics 10!) 

New  Haven,  school  system  and  statistics 104,406 

New  Hampshiro 400,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro r 400 

New  Jersey,  population 400, 401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 400 

New  Orleans,  school  system  and  statistics 106,406 

Newport,  school  system  and  statistics 105 

Newton,  A.  E 293,232 

New  York,  population 361,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 361 

Schools  for  colored  children 361 

Manumission  Society 364 

Freedmen*s  Relief  Association 226 

New  York  City,  school  system  and  statistics 509 

Night  schools 88,229,262 

Niles,  school  system  and  statistics HI 

Nen-atteadance  at  school 14i 

Nordlingen,  school  statistics 708 

Norwich,  school  system  and  statistics Ill 

N<^th  Carolina,  population 368 

Legal  status  or  the  negro 369 

Freedmen's  schoohi 369 

Nonnal  schools,  American 143,448 

City  Teachers 635 

Colored  schools 324,341,348,355,397 

Nonnal  schools,  European 134 

Infant  schools 59.1 

Eleraeotary  scboola 594,621 

Secondary  scboola 64i 

Special  studies 64^,649 

North  Berwick,  poblie  grammar  school 716 

NorwaT,  statistics  of  city  schools 715 

Nnicmbcfg,  tcbool  statiaties 

Vnifaall,  leader  of  colored  school 
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O. 

Pave 

Oberlin  College :i74 

Oblate  Sinters  of  ProvideDce S<»6 

Observation,  faculties  aod  culture  of 611 

Object  Ipssods 511,  &27 

Occupations  of  neip^bborhood   study  of 557 

•  OccupatioDS  of  the  population  in  District 219 

Ochrinpen,  school  statistics 714 

Offenbacb-  school  statistics 713 

Offenburp:,  school  statistics 712 

Ohrdruf,  school  statistics liS 

Ohio,  population 3?0, 401 

Le^al  status  of  the  nep^ro 370 

Schools  and  colleges  for  colored  children  and  jouths 371 

Wilb^rforce  University 373 

Old  and  new,  conflict 683 

Oldenburg,  school  statistics 5H7 

Oneida  Institute dG7 

One  session  a  day 449 

Opening  exercises 419 

Optional  studies r)06 

Orphans 43 

Orphan  asylums  and  schools 69, 23:) 

European 596,686,699 

Ould,  Henry,  Lancasterian  teacher 58 

Oswego,  school  system  and  statistics 113 

Oral  instruction 492,553 

Order  of  exercises 501 

Oregon,  school  statiiiics 401 

P. 

Paintings  in  the  Capitol • 726 

Artist — subject — cost 765 

Paisley,  public  grammar  school 717 

Parry,  A.  H 383 

Parker,  W.  H.,  city  educational  statistics 413 

Patterson,  James  W 253,366 

Pay-pupils  in  public  schools 54 

Parents  and  parental  interest  in  schools 133,143 

Representation  in  school  organisation 139 

Parson,  school  statistics 70P 

Pedagogic  seminaries  in  universities 648 

Pedag^g^c  trial-year 647 

Peebles,  public  gprammar  school 717 

Pennsylvania 374,40! 

X<egal  status  of  the  negro 374 

jii^hools  and  academies  for  colored  children 374 

BcHoe^et,  and  the  Society  of  Friends 374 

Pensions  fMT  teachers  in  Prussia 034 

Permanent  seat  of  Government  for  the  United  States 145,198 

Act  estaWWiing 184,189 

Persico,  Luigl-.^.* 753 

Penmanship ^, 477,538  564 

Peter,  Mrs.  Sarali,  foander  of  Philadelphia  School  of  Design 777 

Perth,  public  gprammar  soliools 717 

PestaloMi 611,633 

Peterboro  school  for  colored  «hii4ren 367 

Peterhead,  school  statistics ^^, 716 

PfofT^  boarding  gymnasiam » 659 

PQi^rshieim,  school  statistics 713 

Philad(Blphia,^cJiQo)  system  and  statistics.. 113,407 

Subjects  and  aoiii:»0s  of  inatniction 543 

Fretulmen's  relief  soeifities..... 336 

School  of  design  for  women  •••* 777 

Philbrick,  John. extracts  from • AlZ^AfU 

philological  seminaries 648 

Physical  education 443,615 

German  schools 660 
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Pagt. 

Piekard,  J.  L. ,  modificatioo  of  Chicago  mannal 573 

Piewon.  Rev.  H.  W 294 

Pinnaiiens,  school  statistics 709 

PittHburgf,  school  system  and  statistic j 416 

Plaitine,  Froebers  system 615 

Plan  of  lessous GH^ 

Plaaeot  school  statistics 7(>5 

PJay  in  infant  cnlture 61^ 

Polytechnic  school 591 

Berlin 596 

Dresdn <>97 

Munich 704 

Vienna 683 

Recooimendod  for  District 136,141 

Police  force  in  tuking  lousiu 25 

Potsdam,  school  statiHtics 592 

Political  teaching - 451 

Pomeroy,  Mrs 239 

Pope  Gregory  XVI 217 

Portraits  in  Executive  Mansion 764 

PtiflMDOuih,  school  system  and  statistics 116 

Portland,  school  aystcm  and  statisiicH 115 

Potter,  Henrv 65,198 

IWell,  VViiriamH 730 

Discovery  of  the  Minsissippi 731 

Powers,  Hiram 753 

Poor  scholars 52 

Popularion  of  District 17 

Several  States,  (sen  etich  State) 413 

PsDctuality  in  pupils  and  teachers 134,450 

Piblic  schools  in  District 49 

For  colored  children 252 

Piigne  University  and  schools 590, 592 

Prioiarv  schools,  examples  of 450 

Baltimore 79         New  Bedford 492 

B.jbion 79,470         New  York 511 

Chicago 5r>l         Philadelphia 544 

Cincinnati 5*25         Froebers  system 612 

Louisville 537 

IVivatdocenten  in  Oerman  universities -    667 

PHvate  schools  in  District 59,61,70 

Phtfessors  in  German  universities t»66 

Processes  of  education,  not  dcvolopement 579 

Plofessional  training  and  improvement  of  teachers 576, 6*21 

ftovince,  in  Prussiun  system 609, 710 

Ptihlic  service,  examination  for 66^ 

Fiiovincial  school  conferences 653 

Phissia,  system  of  public  schools 609 

Elementary  600,642 

Progressive  development 601 

8taiistic8 600,710 

8ec«indary,  classical (504 

Bet'on-fary,  realistic GsiH 

Superior 664 

Special 608,728 

State  superintendence 609 

Profane  language  by  pupils 451 

Ptovidence,  school  system  and  statistics 116,416 

pTDisotions  fr<»m  class  and  grade 451 

Prizes,  medals,  &c 447 

Progymnasien  in  Prussia 626 

>niH^nation « 613 


« 


QoMitor  in  niuTecaity  orgaiuiatioB 

Qoarter-money  in  Vienna 

Qaindoro  High  School  for  biacks  . . 
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B. 

Race,  schools  irrespectiye  or 867 

Randolph,  John ••  728 

Ratisbon,  school  statistics 709 

Ravensbarg^,  school  statistics 714 

Raumer,  cited 699 

Read  and  write 841 

Inability 801,841 

Reading  and  spelling 493,555 

Reading,  hints  and  methods '. 653,555,561 

Boston 478 

Real  schools  aod  realistic  studies 583,686,628 

Historical  development *, 626,689 

Existing  place  in  Prussian  system 627,635 

Different  kinds  and  grades 627 

Government  regulations  of  examinations  in  1859 635 

Subjects  and  methods  of  instruction 637,j639 

Teachers,  exterior  position 639 

Relations  to  univentitj  and  public  service • 640 

Leaving  examination 644 

Real  schools,  statistics  of 595,605 

DrediHJn 695 

Kaesn 718 

,            Havana 708 

Prussia 710 

Saxony ^ 706 

Thuringian  States 706 

Wurtemberg 714 

Real  estate  and  real  estate  owners  in  District 76,130 

Ream,  Vinnie,  statue  of  Lincoln 762 

Recess  in  school  session 453 

Recitations,  length  and  frequency ••....  559 

llector 651 

University 665 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims 478 

Register  of  pupils 568 

Reichenbacb,  school  statistics 705 

Religious  instruction 449,583,614 

Importance  in  Prassian  schools 683,650,669 

Renfrew,  public  grammar  schools 717 

Residence,  length  of,  in  District 37 

Resolute  Benehcent  Society 197 

Reiss-Greitz  and  Strelitz,  school  statistics 587 

Removal  of  teachers 454 

Repetition  or  review  schools 681  685 

Republican  government  and  popular  education 839 

Reutlingen,  school  statistics 714 

Rhetoric 508 

Rothenbnrg,  school  statistics 709 

Rothersay,  public  grammar  school 717 

Rhode  Island,  population 383 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 383 

Richards,  A.  C 17,85 

Richards,  Z 48 

Richmond,  normal  schools ^ 397 

Ricks,  Louisa 841 

Robinson,  C 886 

Rochester,  school  system  and  statistics 117 

Rostock,  university  and  schools 592,590 

Rousseau,  influence  on  modem  schools 632 

Roxbury,  school  system  and  statistics 418 

Rules  and  regulations  of  public  schools,  digest ••• 417,448 

& 

Aibbalh  schools  for  the  blacks 281,884 

8acram0Dt$aDdBlaverjr,,,,» 305 

SAcrameDto,  gcbool  BfBtem  vid  statistics 118 
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Salaries  of  citj  teachers 403 

Saalfeld,  school  statistics 707 

San  Domingo,  colored  refugees 205 

San  FVancisMM),  school  sjstem  and  statistics « 118,407 

Saitain,  John,  material  for  account  of  art  in  Pennsjlvauia 775 

Satordaj,  half  or  whole  holiday 450 

Savage,  James,  first  primary  school  in  Bostoa 470 

Savannah,  school  fiystem  and  statistics 1^ 

Sazouy,  city  scbool  systems GdO,  705 

Special  schools 789 

University 706 

le-Altenbnrg,  school  statistics 706 

f^oburg,  school  statistics 706 

Saxe-Meiningen,  school  statistics 706 

Base- Weimar,  school  statistics 706 

Sebednle  for  takin^^  census  of  District i20 

Bchteiz,  school  statistics 707 

Schleswig-Holstein  Prussian  province 710 

Bdiool-hooses — 

Cost  of,  in  the  United  States 411,413,850 

Names  given  to 505 

Plans  of 795 

fieholarships 7HJ 

Behool  architecture • 71,144,795 

Behool  hoard.    (See  Board  of  education. ) 

Behool  documents 419 

School  funds  in  the  District 268 

School  lands 140 

School  legislation  in  the  District 49 

Wasbiogton 50 

Georgetown 59 

County... e% 

School  session  each  day 456 

Sehool-year 456 

Sehopt'heim,  school  statistics 712 

Sehwabach,  school  statistics 709 

Sehwarizburg,  Rudoldstadt 587 

Sehweinfurt,  school  statistics 709 

Sehulpforta,  a  boarding  gymnasium 645 

Sehui-deputation  in  Berlin 609 

Searle,  J.,  and  Lancasterian  school , 298 

Beaton,  Samuel  A 509 

Selkirk,  public  grammar  schools 717 

Seeker,  Archbishop,  in  1741 363 

Sectarian  teaching ^ 451 

Secondary  schools  in  city  systems 135,137,457 

European  systems 135,585,625 

Baden 712        Prusbia 710 

Bavaria 7(W        Saxony 705 

Darmstadt 713        Saxon  pi  iucipalkies 706 

Hesse-Darmstadt 713        Scotland 716 

Norway 715        Wurtemberg 714 

Semler,  Charles,  realistic  school 630 

Senses,  systematic  culture  of 492, 613 

Sewing  in  schools 454,472 

Sessions  each  day  and  week 449, 456 

Seward,  W.  H.,  and  Mrs.,  interest  in  colored  schools 209 

SeEy  population  by 27 

Seating  pupils,  how  regulated 458 

Seaton,  W.  W 53,201 

Shaffer,  Amy,  portrait  of  Lafayette 731 

Shee,  Sir  Martin  Arthur,  on  art  and  native  artists 737 

Silesia,  province 710 

IKnsheim,  school  statistics , 712 

Skien,  school  statistics 715 

Slavery,  on  the  relation  to  schools  and  education •,^i^^|9»64 

Smith,  Elisabeth 

Smith,  Garrh,  school  for  blacks 


i 
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Smith,  school  for  colored  children  in  Bostoo ■. 357 

Smothers,  Ueitry,  and  Smothers  scbool-hoose 199,203 

Snow,  BenjamiDy  and  Snow  riot  in  J8^^ 20t 

Sondershausen,  school  statistics 707 

Sonthopen,  school  statistics 709 

South  Carolina,  population 305,401 

Leg^l  status  of  the  negro ••« 305 

FreedmenV  schools • 384 

Special  reports  of  Commissioner — 

Public  schools  in  District  of  Columbia  and  cities 13 

Technical  schools 785,881 

National  education *. 851 

Special  school,  functions  of 664 

Special  schools 133,458,608,696,849 

Arts  and  sciences 140,591,596,785 

Colored  schools 64,305 

Speier,  school  st^tidtics 709 

Spelling  in  school  programmes  of— 

Boston 477        New  Bedford 493 

Chicago 553,563        New  York 512 

Cincinnati -^        527 

Spelling,  methods  of  teaching 553,558,563 

Springfield,  Illinois,  school  system  and  statistics 121,411 

Springfield,  Massachusetts,  school  system  and  statistics 120. 408, 502 

Spilleke,  and  realistic  instruction 633 

State  debts  and  location  of  the  Capitol 186 

State,  relations  to  universities  in  Germany 608,665 

Stavanger,  school  statistics 715 

St.  Agnes  Academy  for  colored  girls  in  1852 222 

St.  Aloysius  School  for  colored  girls 2^19 

St.  Ann's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 69 

Statistics  of  schools  and  education.    (See  Tables.) 

Stenography,  school  of 697 

St.  Joseph^s  Orphan  Asylum 69 

St.  Louis,  school  system  and  statistics 121 

St.  Martinis  school  for  colored  girls 240 

St.  Paul,  school  system  and  statistics • 124,416 

St.  Rose  Institute  at  Alexandria 285 

St.  Augustine  Normal  School  in  North  Carolina.... 369 

Stettin,  school  statistics 592 

St.  Vincent  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 69 

Street.  Augustus  R.,  and  Yale  School  of  Art 779 

Stirling,  public  grammar  schools 717 

Stranraer,  public  grammar  schools 717 

Straubing,  school  statistics f. 709 

Stnttgardt,  school  system 592,703 

Stndieutagat  Scnlpforta 660 

Studies  and  text-books 73 

Courses  in  detail.     (See  Graded  schools.) 

Supervision  and  superintendents 132,143  455 

Suffrage  and  illiteracy 850 

Sumner,  Charles 320 

Sunday  schools  in  European  systems 621 

Supplementary  schools  and  agencies 136,143,598 

Supplies  of  fuel  and  stationery 458 

Support  of  public  schools « 140 

Suiley,  artist,  in  the  Capitol « 731 

Stone,  Horatio,  in  the  Capitol 733 

Suspension  of  pupils 457 

Syllabus  of  lectures  and  lessons 458 

Syracuse,  school  system  and  statistics 125|408 

Syphax,  William 317 

Superior  schools  and  education 135,138 

Swayne  School  for  blacks  at  Montgomery^ 324 

T. 

Tsbbs,  T.,  /escW  of  colored  children • 218 

Tmnslation,  kejrg,  and  other  helps • 490 
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Tables,  population,  schools,  scholars,  teachers,  expenses — 

L  Distnct  of  Columbia — 

Population,  school-age,  sex,  color 27,33 

Nationality,  voters,  illiteracy,  orphans 35,43 

Pablic  schools,  city  of  Washington 57 

Public  schools,  city  of  Georgetown GO 

Pablic  schools,  county  of  Washington 62 

Pablic  schools,  general  summary 67 

Private  schools,  special  schools 69 

n.  American  cities — 

Salaries  paid  superintendents  and  teachers  in 403, 409 

Summary  in  forty-two  cities 409 

Expense  in  detail  of  public  schools  in  nineteen  cities 410 

Cost  of  public  schools  in  tLirty-iive  cities 411 

Comparative  statistics  of  eight  public  high  schools 413 

Educational  statistics  of  thirty-seven  cities  in  seventeen  particulars 412, 416 

nL  European  cities,  population,  schools — 

Berlin 594,596 

Dresden 701 

Vienna 682,684 

Thirty-seven  chief  cities  of  Germany 592 

Cities  in — 

Baden 713        Saxony 705 

Bavaria 718        Saxon  principalities 706 

Hesse- Darmstadt 713        Scotland 716 

Norway 715        Wurtemberg ,  714 

lY.  States — area,  population,  schools — 

1.  United  States— area,  population,  valuation 40] 

Children  of  school-age,  schools,  scholars,  teachers 401 

2.  School  income  and  expenditure 408 

3.  German  States — elementary  schools 587 

4.  Grerman  Spates — secondary  schools 588 

Gymnasia,  progymnasia,  real  schools,  burgher  schools 588 

5.  German  States  and  Switzerland,  universities 590 

Faculties,  professors,  students 590 

6.  German  States— special  and  professional  schools 591 

Agriculture,  architecture,  commerce,  fine  arts 591 

Forestry,  mining,  military,  naval,  trade • 591 

.7.  Secondary  schools,  population,  &c.,  in — 

Baden 712        Saxe-Altenburg 706 

Bavaria 708        Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 706 

Hesse-Darmstadt 713        SaxeMeiningen 707 

Norway 715        Saxe-Weimar 705 

Prussia 604,710        Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 707 

Reuss-Greiz 707        Schwarzburg-Sondorshausen.  ..  707 

Reuss-Schleiz 707        Scotland 716 

Saxony 705        Wurtemberg 714 

T.  Colored  population,  freedmen*s  schools— 

Statistical  tables 2^,  263, 270, 325, 327, 336, 338, 3 12, 349. 

35a,  359, 360, 3oD,  387, 3y0, 397, 400 

VL  Statistic*  of  illiteracy 801 

Tftbles  compiled  from  national  census 804 

1.  Illiteracy  in  I84U 804 

2.  Illiteracy  in  H:.0  and  I8(>0 806 

a  Percent  of  illiterate  a  Inlts  in  1830  and  1830 808 

4.  Illiterate  persons  agod  20-21 812 

5.  Percent,  of  illiterate  whites  ia  1840 812 

Bird*i  eye  views  or  maps  of  illiteracy: 

1.  Illiterate  whites  in  1840 814 

2.  Illiterate  whites  in  laV) 816 

3.  Illiterate  whites  in  1860 818 

4.  Illiterate  whites,  male  and  female,  1850 820 

5.  Illiterate  whites,  male  and  female,  1860 822 

6.  Ratio  of  male  and  female  illiterates,  1850 823 

7.  Ratio  of  male  and  female  illiterates,  1860 „.S24 

8.  Illiteracy  of  the  freedmen 

9.  Aggregate  illiteracy  of  the  United  States  in  1860 

10.  Per  cent,  of  aggregate  illiteracy  1840-  *'^'  

11.  Per  cent  oi  aggregate  illiteracf  f 86^  •• 

M  Per  cent,  of  aggn^ate  ilUteracjr,  1^  •••...••••. 
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Tain,  public  grammar  school 717 

Talladega  Normal  School  for  colored  teachers ^i4 

Taste,  defect  of  national 679 

Taxation  forrchool  purposes 623 

Teachers*  salaries,  male  and  female 403 

Classified  for  fortj-two  cities 409 

Compared  for  nineteen  cities 410 

Teaclters  in  the  District,  sex  and  salaries — 

Washington .....'. &1 

Georgetown '. 61 

Connty 64 

Colored  schools 67 

District 67 

Teachers'  professional  schools  and  training — 

Elementary,  in  Prussia 594,621 

Elementary,  in  Austria 685 

Elementary,  in  Dresden 696 

Teachers*  pensions 624 

Teachers'  Institute  for  city  schools 1 15 

Technical  schools  and  instruction 133, 135, 591 

Contents  of  special  report  on 785 

Temperature  of  school-rooms 460 

Tennessee,  population 387, 401 

l^egal  status  of  the  negro 3S7 

Frcednien's  schools 388 

Terro  Haute,  school  system 126 

Texas,  population 388 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 3d9 

Fiecdmen's  schools 390 

Text-books,  how  supplied 427 

Theological  Institute  in  Washington 243 

Boston  organization 243 

Time,  allotment  to  each  study 496 

Tobacco,  use  of,  by  pupils  or  teachers 460 

Toledo,  fchool  system 127 

Ton  sberg,  school  statistics 7i5 

Top  cal  method  in  geography 569 

Tracts  religious,  in scbool.. 460 

Trade  schools 133,091,608 

Trades,  instruction  in^ 557 

Traveling  allowance  for  tea chers 649 

Trenton,  school  system 126 

Troy,  school  system  and  status 127, 408 

Trial-year  for  young  teachers 81 

Triest,  school  statistics 592 

Trondhjeni, school  statislrics 715 

Truancy,  ho  w  dealt  with 81,459,502 

Trumbull,  John 726 

Historical  paintings  in  the  Capitol 726 

Adverse  and  unjust  criticism 727 

Trumbull,  Mrs.  Lyman 233,239 

Trustees  of  public  schools 50 

Trustees  for  colored  schools 233,256 

Truth,  condition  for  its  reception 846 

Tucker,  St.  George,  on  slavery  in  1796 306 

Tuition  and  lecture  fees 54 

1  nrner  society  and  German  schools 582 

Turnanstadt,  or  normal  school  for  teachers  of  gymnastics 660 

Turner,  Rev.  W.,  and  colored  schools  in  Hartford 334 

Tumey,  Dr.  £.,  educational  labors  for  the  blacks 243 

Tubingen,  University  and  schools 590,714 

U. 

Uberlingen,  school  statistics 713 

Ulm,  sctkool  statistics 714 

Universal  education  not  yet  reached 801,838,843 
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Fttfe. 

UidTeniiy  system  of  Ctomuuiy 664 

Relation  to  goyenmients — support^ 665 

OflSoeniof  Mministration 665 

Facaltiee  and  departments 666 

Professors  and  instmctors 665 

Students— admission— fees 667 

Attainments  for  admission,  and  of  American  college  on  graduation 666 

Statistics 590 

Universities  of  Prussia 696,606 

Faculties — professors— students 606 

Receipts  and  expenditures 607 

State  grant  to  uniyersity  of  Berlin  for  1865 608 

Distribution  of  State  grant 606 

UniTersities  of  England,  compared  with  German 665 

Union  Seminary  for  blacks  of  J.F.Cook SOI 

V. 

Tacations 461 

Vaccination 461 

Valparti,  artist 759 

figure  of  Liberty 768 

▼alnation  of  taxable  property  in  the  United  States 401 

Van  Bockelen  on  education  of  the  blacks 953 

VanderlyUy  landing  of  Columbus • 730 

Vanloman,  school  for  colored  girls 904 

Van  Lemuel,  Sabbath  school S17 

Vashon,  Professor,  on  freed  men's  schools 325,327 

Schools  for  blacks  in  Georgia 340 

Schools  for  blacks  in  Loufsisna 350 

Ventilation 469 

Vermont,  population,  schools 400,401 

L^al  status  of  the  negro 400 

Illiteracy 139 

Virginia,  population 307 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 307,390 

Freedmen*s  schools 396 

Deed  of  cession  of  the  District 86»18U 

Retrocession 36 

SUtisticsof  illiteracy 805,641 

Visitors  of  schools,  to  be  selected  from  parents 139 

"Vlsthum,  Rudolf,  founder  of  gymnasium 695,705 

Vocal  culture 574 

Vocal  music 448,475,519,594 

Voting,  where  exercised,  by  residents  of  District • 39 

Vienna,  in  Austria 599,683 

Compared  with  Washing^n 683 

General  view  of  school  system  and  statistics 689,688 

Elementary  schools.... 685 

Repetition  schools 687 

Secondary  schools 688 

School  code  of  1869 686 

University p 590 

Virtue  and  intelligence 577 

W. 

Waldedc,  school  statistics 587 

Waldshut 719 

Wall,  Miss  Mary 911 

Wall,  Sarah  E 997 

Walker,  artist 731 

Battleof  Chepultepee 731 

Walker,  &,  industrial  school  «• 949 

Wallach  School-house 

Warbnrtoot  Bishop,  on  teaching  slaTes 

Waid  schools  in  New  York .» 

ifairiog,  Leland ..••.••..•• 
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Page. 

^Mhingrton  Cityjocation 26,191 

OriginaUj  called  Federal  City 26 

Survey  and  map 2H 

Population  at  different  periods «...  ^f? 

School  legislation TiO 

School  statistics 57,128,4(J8 

School-houses 70 

SyFtem  and  statistics  compared  with  other  cities 1^ 

Ordinances  respecting  colored  population 311 

Condition  of  colored  schools 195 

Washington  ChrisUau  Mission 22^ 

Washington  Art  Union 7'M\ 

Washington,  George 8,577 

Action  respecting  location  of  the  Capitol 167, 190 

Proclamation  of  thanksgiving  for  a  national  government 19^ 

Portrait  in  Capitol 7M 

Statne  by  Greenongh 754 

Waugh,  Nancy,  teacher 26.1 

Way  land  Theological  Seminary 245 

Weiden,  school  statistics 709 

Weimar,  school  statistics - '. 7U6 

Weissenburg,  school  statistics 709 

Weights  and  measures 527,561 

Weir,  Robert,  artist TM 

Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims 730 

Wells's  graded  system  of  studies 551 

Wesleyan  Seminary  for  colored  pupils 204 

Westphalia,  province  of 710 

West  Point  Military  Academy 139 

West  Virginia,  population  and  schools 399 

Legal  status  of  the  negro ii9s* 

Freeduien*s  schools 400 

Wheeling,  school  system 129 

Whitefiold,  George,  and  slavery 374 

Wigtown,  school  stdtistics 717 

Wisconsin,  population,  &c 400 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 400 

Wilbur,  Miss  Julia 287 

Wilberforce  University  for  blacks  in  Ohio 372 

Wilmington,  school  system  and  statistics 129 

Wilson,  Senator 318 

Wiltberger,  C.  H 268 

Wimmer,  Dr.  Hermann - 689,695 

Wise.  Henry  A 75R 

Wiepe,  Dr.,  on  Prussian  high  schools 626 

Women,  schools  of  design  for 775,777 

Wood,  Ellen  B 239 

Worcester,  school  system  and  statistics 409 

Word  method,  in  reading 492,r)53 

Worms,  school  statistic* 712 

Wormley,  Mary,  colored  teacher 211 

Writing,  hints  as  to  teaching 477,564 

Wtirtemberg,  school  statistics 587, 714 

Wurtzborg,  University  and  schools 590, 709 

German  gymnasium 577 

Z. 

Zanesville,  school  statistics 411 

Zittau,  school  statistics 705 

Zweibiiickeu,  school  statistics 709 

Zurich  University 590 

Zwickau,  school  statistics 705 
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Aaran,  Teacbeni*  Seminary,  35. 

AbrahamsoD,  monitoiial  system  in  Denmark, 

458. 
Absence,  valid  excuses  for,  16,  609. 

Penalties  for,  C87. 
Acailemic  councils,  27, 223. 
Academic  education,  true  value  of,  764. 
Academies  of  science,  letters,  Sec,  908,  210,  498. 
Aca<lcmv  organization,  France,  210. 

Switzerland,  03. 

Turlcey,  6.    . 
Administrative  autborities,  24, 147.  219,  469. 
Adults,  m'buols  and  classes,  150,  286,  671. 
Aggregation  in  Frencb  system,  317. 

Lycpuius,  317,  320. 

Modern  laujjnagwt,  321. 

Sciences  and  literature,  318. 

Specimen  of  exaiuiuatiun  in  1866,  322. 
Af^ricola,  Kudolph.  713. 
Agricultural  scbools  and  classes.  111,  122,  143, 

51M),  073. 
AlbaniauH,  scIiooIh  of,  10. 
Alexander  I  of  RaHsia,  4G5. 
AlgierH,  French  schools  in.  252. 
Allenstoin,  niiaistrv  of  education,  411. 

Letter  to  PcMtaloki  iu  180!?,  3ta. 

Letter  to  Plainaii:i  ii  18i2.  413. 
Altenbur^  TeiK'hers'  Seminary,  509. 

Pu bl ic  Mchools,  CO?' . 
Altona  city  scliool!*.  047. 
Ambition,  pei-Ho.ial  and  national,  267. 
American  misslMuaricH.  schools  in  Tnrkey,  11. 
Amtmaun.  in  nchoid  administration,  665, 
Anaclct.  Hupinior-gon.  of  Chrintiun  Brothers,  275. 
ApparatuH  5,  how  pai<l  lor,  6rH. 
Appenxell,  cantonal  statistics,  37. 

Inncr-hrMicn  Hchool  gyHiem,  39. 

Ontcr  lihotles  school' system,  37. 

Statistics  of  schoolfi,  38,  40.  i 

Arabs,  education  of,  9. 
Architw.ture.  cour.-K5of.  118.  599. 
Arcovia,  cantonal  Htatistics,  33. 

Primary  .Hch<x»ls.  repetition  schools,  34. 

Public  instruction,  33. 

Secondary  system  statistics,  36. 
Armenian  schools.  10. 
Army  recruits,  uuniber  illitf^rate,  679. 
Arniild,  Pn>f -ssor,  citetl,  253,  331. 
Artillery  .'intl  eu^jineerinj;  schools,  14. 
Arts  anil  Ictt<*i-s  should  lie  associated,  282. 
Ashitlc  si'hsMds.  5,  7,  13. 
Assiiuilatcd  schools,  173. 
Associdt.^  ])rofcssors  iu  French  lyceuma,  901. 
Associations,  teachers.  87,  695,  702. 
Asylums  for  infants,  292. 
Attendance,  law  respecting  in— 

Italy.  154,  168 

Meioingen,  609. 

Pnissia,  381. 

Switzerland,  37,  54, 13L 

Saxony,  555. 

Turkey,  17. 

Wurtemberg,  66L 


Austria,  universities,  749,  767. 
Felbiger's  influence  on  Bchools,  69fii 

Bacon,  Roger,  cited,  738. 

Barefooted  schools,  715. 

Basle-town,  cantonal  statistics,  39,  4L 

Public  instruction,  41. 

Elementary  and  secondary,  43. 

University,  41,  45,  768. 

Iteal  scho<jl,  43. 

StatisticM,  6iC.,  48. 
Basic-country,  cantonal  stattstios,  39,  40l 

Public  instruction,  43. 
Barth,  town  school  in  1325,  373. 
Bel)ek,  College  of  Dr.  Uamlin,  11. 
Beckedorf,  Dr.  L..3ti7,  413. 
Belfry  schools,  720. 
Belgium,  area,  population,  445. 

PubiiG  instruction,  historical,  445 
Benedictines,  214. 
Bergen  towu  school  in  1562,  373. 
Berlin  school  system.  3t)J,  427,  429,  430. 

University,  747,  706. 
Berne,  cautonal  sta^stics,  32,  50. 

Pnblic  instruction,  51. 

N<»rmal  sidKMd,  .'>4. 

Gymnasium.  62. 

University,  05. 

Statistics,*  6C. 

School  excursions,  67. 
Berner,  F.  W..  musical  instruction,  364. 
Bible  in  schools  4  H,  410.  GcJ2. 
Bifurcation  i:i  French  lyceums,  306,  311. 

Board  of  edncition,  351. 
Boanling.  Rrranf.;ement  f<»r,  168, 297. 
Bologna  Uuivernity,  184,  7J7. 
Bonn  University,  703. 
Bremen  school  system,  719. 
Brandc-.ib'jr?,  Mirk  and  EUnstorate,  33Si 

Canonical  law  of  1540,  335. 

Orilinanc.)  of  1573,  3.16. 
Bre^lau  Univei-sity.  74  i,  768. 

Ili*;!!  consistory,  345. 
Brothers  of  (Miristuui  schools,  265,  87S. 
Bromber ;  public  school,  391,  397. 
Bu.l^f^t  fur  nductitional  expenses^ 

Fniuce.  24u,  251,  292. 

Italy,  1.V2. 

Pru's.sia,  4J3. 

Turkey,  30. 

WurtJiubt'rg,  678. 

Zurich,  143. 
Bugeuha;i;eu.  372,  714. 
Burgilorf  and  Postaloaai,  68. 
Burgher  schools,  434. 

Saxony,  556. 

Schlcswig-Uolstein,  646. 
Bursao,  or  eoUoges  of  residence,  753. 

Ctesar  on  the  Druids  as  teachers,  211. 
Cagliari  University,  185. 
CaUenberg  Normal  School  for  Female  Teaohers, 
558. 
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Camerino  University,  202. 
Cautonal  flchoola,  36, 38, 61, 73, 103, 117, 132. 
Catania  Uuiventity.  18!k 
CattH^hism  iu  PrtiMian  schoola,  439. 
Catharine  II  of  Rauia,  464. 
Catliolic,  in  Turkish  svstein,  3, 13. 
CathtMlral  and  convent  schools,  213, 531, 714. 
Catholic  schools,  433,  436, 63A 
Silesia,  in  1764. 347. 
RwitKorland,  68, 105. 
Wurtemlwrg,  657. 
Posen,  405u 
Censor  in  French  lycenms,  300. 
Centi-ul  administration,  350, 475, 664. 704. 
Central  schools  in  France  in  1795.  393. 
Chaldean  Christians,  schools  for,  IL 
Charlemaj^ne.  213,  447. 
Christian  schools,  early,  313. 369, 446. 
Church  and  schools,  fiS9,  404. 587, 618, 665, 706. 
Church  and  iinivursities,  743. 
Chur  Normal  School.  83. 
Cities,  schiNils  in.  19, 314, 314. 
Civil-engineering  school,  14. 
Clarke,  Hyde,  on  schools  in  Turkey,  3, 15i. 
Classes,  423, 555, 680. 
Classical  schools,  examples  of  studiea— 
Ootha.  .596. 
Italy,  159.  164. 
llei'nin<j:en,  633. 
Russia,'49l. 

Switjjorland,  63, 73, 77, 88, 117. 
Classification  of  schools.  17, 144. 
Clergy  and  schools.  343. 370.  405, 609. 638, 666,  TOa 
Clnny,  normal  school  for  special  schools,  313. 
Coburg  city  schools,  600. 
Cochin,  iuiant  asylums,  393. 
Code  lor  schools,  examples^f,  17, 540,  SOL 
Coimbra  Cniversity,  519.538. 
College  of  France.  351. 
Colleges  counected  with  gymnasiums,  168. 
Commercial  colleges,  170,393,315. 
Commercial  schools  and  courses,  64, 113, 304, 534, 

573,  5aa 
Common  things,  Instmctlon  in.  657. 
Common  schools,  true  theory  of,  589. 
Communities,  obligation  as  to  schools,  153, 663. 
Compulsory  school  attendance,  17, 366, 668, 703. 
Competitive  examinations,  7, 38, 311, 317, 336. 
Coudorcet  plan  of  school  system,  317. 
Conferences  of  teachers,  34L 
France,  346. 
Gotha,  584. 
Prussia,  437. 
8witxerland,  35, 110. 191. 
Wurt«mbcrg.  695, 666. 
Conring,  at  Hclmstfidt,  744. 
Constantinople  school  statistics,  IS,  15. 
Constitnent  Assembly  of  France,  337, 857.    • 
Consulate  and  schools  in  France,  839, 350. 
Contul)eruinra  Uir  teachers,  336. 
Convent  schords.  314. 531. 
Convitti  boarding  gymnasium,  168. 
Corporal  punishment,  rules  for,  109, 609, 533, 687. 
Council  of  public  instruction,  149,336. 
Cousin,  report  on  schools  of  Prussia,  331. 
Crime  and  ignorance,  G79. 
Criminals,  asylum  for  young,  676. 
Curators  in  llussian  school  system,  467. 
Cuvier  and  French  schools,  331, 364. 

Daily  Press,  duty  of  scholars  to  the,  763. 
Daunau,  report  and  plan  of,  338, 358. 
Dammau,  on  oomixjnsation  of  teachert,  383. 
Decani,  506. 
Deaconesses,  316. 

Deaf-mutes,  seminary  for  teachers  of^  676. 
Docnria  or  section  master.  541. 
Degrees,  aniversit j,  38,  507. 


Denmark,  area,  population,  45S. 

Public  instruction,  455. 

Latin  schools,  writing  tohoola,  458. 

Elementary  schools,  450. 

Universities,  755. 
Denominational  character  of  ichoob,  SSBi;  Ml 
Diary,  school,  686. 
Diesterw(M|^,  387, 416. 
Dinter,  369. 

Diplomas,  39. 337, 176, 507. 
District  schools,  35, 50, 484. 
District  inspector,  68& 

Dollinger,  Dr.,  aniver8itie«,past  and  preaait,  73T 
Domestic  ocooomy  in  school,  35, 69Si. 
Donatus,  541. 
Dorpat  University,  511, 755. 

Teachers'  Seminary,  478. 
Drawing,  310, 390, 44.1, 671, 68Su 
Druids'  system  of  education,  311, 445. 
Dnla,  Dr.,  on  the  duty  of  the  State  to  schooliii  M 
Dnruv,  secondary  special  schools,  311, 314. 
Dweiling-hoose  for  teacher,  371, 610. 

Education  a  State  duty.  50, 90, 95, 354. 
Eichom,  ministry  of  educaUon,  414. 
Eilers,  chief  assistant  of  Eichom,  414. 
Emerited  teachers,  410, 613. 
Elementary  schools,  system  and  statistlw^ 

Argovia.  34. 

Appenzell.  39. 

Basle-town,  41. 

Basle-Country,  49 

Belgium,  454. 

Berne,  53. 

Denmar^k,  459. 

France,  337. 

FroeCiUe«,71l 

Fribourg,  70. 

6eneva,75. 

Claris,  80. 

Orisons,  83. 

Italy.  153. 

Lucerne,  86. 

Neuchatol,  91. 

Portugal,  514. 

Prussfa,  333, 434. 

Renss,  529. 

Rome,  308. 

Russia,  473. 

Saxony,  553, 554. 

Saxon  Principalitiea,  506L 

Saxe-Altenburg.  567. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  579^  601 

Saxe-Meiningen,  606. 

Saxe- Weimar,  637. 

SchaflTliansen,  96. 

Schleswig-Holsteln,  640. 

Schwarzhurg,  649. 

Schwyts,  99. 

Soleure,  103. 

St  Gall,  108. 

SwitzerUuid,  Federal,  144 

Tessin,  116. 

Thurgovia,  190. 

Turkey.  17. 

Unterwald,  133. 

Uri,135. 

Valais,  137. 

Vaud,  130. 

Waldeck,  653. 

Wurtemberg,  060. 

Zug,  139. 

Zurich,  142. 
English  universities,  753 
Erianger  University,  768. 
Ernest,  Duke,  the  nous,  in  Gotha,  576, 589. 
Esslingeu  Normal  School,  691. 
Ephori  in  school  administration,  613, 617, 6881 
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Xvenisg  achoola,  571, 599, 671. 
Examinationa,  24. 38, 177, 3SS. 
Sxcnrtions  of  schoola,  87. 

Factorv  children,  34,  868. 
Facultieii,  nniveraty— 

Literature,  23,  76d. 

Law,  23,  ras,  768. 

Medicine,  737,  768. 

Philoaophy,  501,  766. 

Science,  23,  768. 

Theolc^,  738,  768. 
Family  cHities  and  feelinga,  90,  S54. 
Fees— See  TYofum. 
Felbiger  and  echools  of  Sileaia,  347. 

lutlaence  on  Cattiolic  schools,  390. 
Fellow,  or  agr^g^  in  Fiance,  387. 
Female  teachers — 

Gotha,59e. 

France,  249,  2S3. 

Italy,  157. 

Prussia,  359.  374,  494. 

Saxony,  5.% 
Ferrara  Qniversity,  203. 
Fichte  cited,  647,  657. 

Estimate  of  Postalozxianism,  657. 
Finland  school  sUtistica,  498. 
Florence  Superior  LustJtnte,  181. 
Forest  culture,  school  at  Dryssigaoker,  831. 
Fortbildung  or  supplementwy  schools  in— 

Gotha,  5^,  601. 

France,  250,  286. 

Meiningen,  619. 

Prussia,  434. 

Weimar,  633. 

"Wurtcmberg,  671. 
Fortoul,  modiScations  of  French  system,  390. 

Bifurcation  or  optional  courses,  306. 
France,  area,  population,  209. 

Public  instruction,  historical,  211,  326. 

Authorities  in  administration,  219, 961. 

Primary  schools,  237,  344. 

Normal-school  system,  238,  387. 

Secondary  schools,  293,  245. 

Aggregation  or  fellowships,  317. 

Superior  normal  school,  322. 

Secondary  special  instruction,  311. 

Schools  under  different  ministries,  209, 3S8. 

Statistical  tables — 

1.  Schools  and  colleges  indaded  in  ITniver- 
sity  of  France,  347. 

2.  Primary  schools  in  1843.  248. 

3.  Religions  distribution  of  schools,  348. 

4.  Pupils  and  teachers,  249. 

5.  Adult  classes,  250. 

6.  Normal  schools,  studies,  250. 

7.  Secon<lary  schools,  247. 

8.  Budget,  institutions,  and  amount,  2S1. 
F^ankc,  at llallc,  338,  369. 

Frankfort,  schools,  711.  717. 

Frayssinous,  first  minister  of  public  instruction 

in  France,  261,  302. 
Frederic  I,  of  I'russia,  338. 
Frederic  II  of  Prussia,  and  public  schools,  342. 
Frederic  William  III,  353. 
Free  Cities  of  Germany,  711. 
Free  or  gratuitous  instruction,  367,  381,  883. 
Fri-iborg  University.  768. 
French  revolution  oi  1789,  influence  on  aohoolB, 

69,  317. 
Fribourg,  cantonal  statistics,  89. 

Histoncal  development,  60. 

School  Uiw  of  1848,  70. 

College  course,  71. 

Normal  School,  73. 

Statistics  of  schools,  73. 
Fnrstenberg  and  schools  of  Mnaster  and  Fader- 
born.  388. 


Gang-schools  in  Pomerania,  351. 
Garden  culture  for  teachers,  415. 
Gardens  attached  to  schools,  369. 
Gedeke,  3.58. 

Gemiind  Catholic  Normal  School,  691. 
Geneva,  cantonal  statistics,  75. 

Public  instruction,  75. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  CoUen,  T6. 

Academy  instituted  by  Calvin,  78. 
G^oa  University,  186. 
Geography  taught  as  a  science,  760. 
Gera  pubnc  schools,  528. 
German  language  and  literature,  758. 
German  school, In  early  school  codes,  653,  TlSb 
German  universities,  by  Dr.  DoUinger,  737. 

Faculties,  professors,  and  studenU,  788. 
Giesen  University,  768. 
Gingst  town  school,  375. 
Girls,  schools  for— 

Altenburg,  571. 

France,  381. 

Gotha,  597. 

Portugal,  519. 

Prussia,  358. 

BuBsia,  483, 496. 

Switzerland,  46, 77. 

Turkey,  12, 18. 19. 
Girls'  industrial  schools,  50, 89^  813L 
Glai'is,  cantonal  statistics,  33,  TBl 

Public  iustruction,  79. 
Gotha  city  schtiols.  596. 

Normal  school.  585, 598. 

Technical  school,  599. 
Gottingen  University,  746. 786. 
Governesses,  school  for,  350. 
Government  schools,  466,654. 
Grammar,  290. 
Grand  chanter  in  Paris,  5n3. 
Grand  master  of  the  Universitr  of  Franoa,  8SL 
Gratuitous  instruction,  158,249. 
Gratz  University,  768.  •• 

Greek  church  and  schools  in  Turkey,  1, 9. 
Greiz  city  schools,  528. 
Griefswald  University,  766. 
Grim,  Jacob,  760. 
Grlsons,  cantonial  statistics,  33, 81. 

Public  instruction,  81. 

Teachers'  Seminary,  89 
Guild  of  teachers,  715l 
Guizot,  minister  of  public  instmottoB,  8ML 

Tribute  to,  by  Arnold,  853. 

Circular  to  teachers,  ftSI, 
Gymnasium,  Classical-— 

France,  306. 

Italy.  159. 

Bussiii,  4m,  491. 

Saxony,  553, 563. 

Saxe-Cobnrg,  50a 

Saxe-Meinlngen,  033. 

Saxe- Weimar.  633. 

Sehleawig-Holstein,  643. 

Switzerland,  61, 9:1, 98, 113. 
Gymnastics  obligatory,  54, 399. 

Hf\iah,  schoolmaster  in  Turkey,  8L 

Halle  Uuiversiiy.  74A,  748. 766. 

Ilalki  Naval  School,  14. 

Hamburg,  city  schools,  711, 790. 

Handel,  labors  in  Meisse,  368l 

Hamisch,  citeil,  366,  .368, 37L 

Haun,  Christian,  jr.,  585. 

Head  master,  68u. 

Hedge  schools,  716. 

Heidelberg  University,  76a 

Helmst&lt  University,  744. 

Hiffh  School,  originaUy  a  nnivendty,  736. 

Hildburghausen  Teachers'  seminary,  607, 811 
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Historical  development  of  Bobools  and  edaca- 
tion — 

Arprovin,  33. 

Apncnzell,  37. 

Basle-town,  4L 

Basic-country,  49. 

Belgium,  445. 

Bcnic,  51,68. 

Denmark,  456. 

Franco.  211. 

Freo  Cities,  7U. 

Fribourg,  69,74. 

Geneva,  74. 

Gloria,  79. 

GrisoDs.  80. 

Italy,  140, 153. 

Lucenjo,  85,89. 

Neiichutbl,  9L 

Portu-jal,  514. 

Prussia,  333. 

Keuss,  529. 

Home,  206. 

Russia,  403. 

Saxony,  530. 

Kaxou' Principalities,  566b 

Saxe- AUeuburg,  567. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  573. 

Kaxe-Mciuiugen,  605. 

Saxc- Weimar,  6Sr7. 

Schatlliausen,  95. 

Bcbh^wig-IIolstein,  636. 

Schwarzburg,  649. 

Schwyiz,  99. 

Sol(Min\  lol. 

St.  Gall,  105. 

TcBsin,  115. 

Thurgovia,  119. 

Turkey.  3, 17. 

Unierwald,  123. 

Uri,  125. 

Valais,  125. 

Vau«l.  125. 

Wuldeck,  651, 

"Wnrteuiberg,  653. 

Zug,  139. 

Zuricb,  142. 
History,  subject  of  university  study,  748, 762. 
Historical  science,  or  gift  of  restiaroh,  757, 739. 
Uoeck  or  Alpinus,  372. 
Hofwyl,  C8. 

Holiduyp.  rules  rtspecting,  17, 168, 541, 609. 
Holland,  University,  755. 
Hollwe-:  on  normarschofd  regulation,  417. 
Holstcin  scbool  system  and  statistics,  643. 
Home  preparation  of  lessons,  6<*5. 
Humanists,  743. 
Humboldt,  Alexander.  759. 
Humbol.It.  William,  301,748. 
Hyde  ('larke,  education  in  Turkey,  315. 
Hygienic  condition  of  scbooU,  493, 707. 
Hymns,  to  bo  memorized  in  school,  423. 

Idiotic  children,  670, 677. 

niiteracv,  15,679. 

Impiriat  government  in  France, 229, 230, 264. 

Incentives,  169, 519. 

Industrial  element  in  education,  389, 658. 

Industri:d  schools,  examples  of~ 

Argovia,  36. 

Basle,  44. 

Geneva,  76. 

Hermaudsfcid,  62CI 

Nencbatel,  92. 

Wurtoraberg,  671. 
Industrial  schools  for  ffirls,  634, 673. 
Infant  schools  and  kinaergarten,  291, 671. 
Intlneuce,  tmo  government  method,  257. 
lunspriick  University,  768. 


lusha,  business  manual  for  schoola,  8. 
Inspectors  and  inspection,  273. 

France,  241, 245,  274, 283. 

Gotha,  594. 

Italy,  150. 

Mei'ningen,  617. 

Prussia,  339, 344, 350. 

Portugal,  519. 

Bussia,  469, 485. 

Switzerland,  49, 70, 85, 95, 107,  U2. 

Turkey,  27. 

Weimar,  628. 

Wurtemberg,  658, 665, 686. 
Institute  lor  teachers,  696. 
Iseliu,  47. 
Italian  univcrnties,  181.738. 

Influence  on  German  law,  740. 
Italy,  history,  an^a,  population,  14S. 

Public  instruction,  146. 

Organization  and  adminiatratioii,  117. 

Elementary  schools,  153. 

Secondary  schools,  classical,  150. 

Colle«;rc8  or  boarding-schools,  168. 

Superior  schools  and  universitiea,  181* 

Statistics,  152, 157, 173. 

Jena  University,  747, 768. 
Jesuits,  teaching  order,  215. 

Labors  in  Sileaia,  349. 

Labors  in  Portugal,  515. 
Jewish  schools  and  children-— 

Free  Cities,  718. 

Prussia,  403. 

Bussia,  481. 

Wurtemberg,  067. 
Jnrisprudenco,  science  of,  760. 
Joseph  II  of  Austria,  453. 

Kant,  influence  on  hia  univorsity,  7€l, 
Karaite  schools,  12. 
Kasan  University,  510. 
Kellner  on  Catholic  schools,  423. 
Kharkow  University,  511. 
Kiel  University,  657, 755, 768. 

Schools.  6.36, 646. 
Kiew  University,  511. 

Peda^o'^iciU  course,  478. 
KoiiigHbur;^  University,  747, 768. 
Koran,  2. 

Kooril,  Mussalmani^  9. 
Krcis  school  board  in  Hossia,  471. 
Kroutzlingeu  Normal  and  Agricultural  SohooL 

122. 
Krunitz  villaire  school  in  1794, 362. 
Kursnaoht  Normal  school,  142. 

Laneasterian  system,  264, 458. 

Languages,  oriental,  251, 511. 

Laterau,  council  in  1215, 448. 

Latin  langu.ageaud  literature,  164, 322, 328, 493, 

541, 744. 
Lauenburg,  duchy  of,  645. 
Lausanne,  135,  138. 

Academy  or  University,  136. 
Law  and  Jurisprudence,  schools  of^  500, 739,  ^I8L 

Scientific  study  of,  738. 
Lectures  in  tlio  old  schools,  713. 
Leibnitz,  cited,  750. 
Leipsio  University,  533,  543.  753. 
Legislative  Assembly  in  France,  258. 
Lessons,  number  for  each  day,  681. 
Lesson  table,  588. 

Liberty  of  instruction,  162, 218,222, 478b 
Libraries,  7, 14, 291, 592. 

Liege,  early  schools,  447.  ^ 

Lisbon  Normal  School,  518. . 

Commercial  School^  334. 

Polytechnic  School,  528. 
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Literature,  LUtory  of,  768. 
Logical  aiial^dis,  'JSO.  , 

Louvain  Uoiveraity,  449. 
Labeclc,  scliool  syateni,  636,  790. 
Lnceme,  cantonal  statiatica,  33,85. 

Public  instruction,  85. 

Teachers'  Seminary,  87. 

Statistics  of  schools,  89. 
Ladwi);sbarg  Fumalc  Teachers'  Seminary,  683. 
Lyceuma— 

France.  293. 

Italy.  159. 

HuMsia,  493. 

Switzerland,  71, 89. 

Turkey,  20. 

Macerata  University,  187. 

Idanageujent  of  schools,  439, 577. 

Marburg  Uciversiry,  768. 

Maria  Institute,  597. 

Mariaberg  Normal  School,  11 L 

Marria^,  certificate  marks  to,  385w 

Maria-Theresa,  451. 

MasAon,  330, 356. 

Mathematics,  302. 

Maturity  examination,  495. 

Maykirch  and  Vohrli,  68. 

Maveuce  University,  747. 

Mechanics  and  Trailes'  schools,  6L 

Medebach,  715. 

Medicine,  schools  and  study  of^  137,  768. 

Austria,  767,  749. 

France,  210. 

Italy,  182, 737. 

Prussia,  766. 

Kus0ia,5O9. 

Turkey.  614. 

Sc<»t]aud,  753. 
Meiningiu  city  schools,  633, 625. 
Mektob-i-rusbdiyeh,  12. 
Melanr4hon,  school  plan  in  1528,  536. 
Mennaiti,  Abbe  J.  M.  de  la,  275. 
Mennais,  Abb6  Felicite  do  la,  376. 
Mental  culture  not  the  property  of  the  Church, 

256, 
Mercantile  marine,  176. 
Methods,  29J,  439,  557,  577,  588. 
MicyUus,  715. 

Middle  or  intermediate  schools  in  Prossia,  357. 
Milan  superior  institute,  179. 
MiliUry  schools,  6, 14,  210,  497. 
Ministry  of  public  instruction  in — 

France,  208,  221,  261. 

Italy,  146. 

Portugal,  513. 

Prussia,  330,  361,  411. 

Russia,  464.  469. 

Saxony,  551. 

Switzerland,  .51. 

Turkey,  3. 

Wnrtemberg.  664. 
Mixed  sctiools,  20.  384.  400. 
Modena  UulTursity,  189. 
Modem  languages,  302,  309,  480. 
Monastic  schools,  447. 
Mnuicr,  map  of  illiteracv,  15. 
Mont-4le-Marsan.  secondary  special  school,  314 
Mother  tOD^e,  745. 
Moscow  University.  510. 
Moral  science,  242,  279. 
Mosque  colleges,  7. 
Muuich  University,  749,  768. 
Munster  University,  768. 
Mussulman  establishment,  713. 
Myconius,  school  work  at  GoUia,  574. 

(jr3rmna8ium  Emestinum,  £^5. 
Mumc,  instruction  in  popnla]>-> 

Fhuice,388. 


Switzerland,  364. 
Pestalozzi  and  Bemer,  9GI. 
Prussia,  364. 
Wurtemberg,  694. 

Naples  University,  190,  737. 

Napoleon  I,  218,  324. 

National  Convention,  237,  381. 

National  Normal  Si^hool  in  Paris,  317. 

National  history,  53,  59. 

Natural  philosophy,  54. 

Natural  phenomena  explained,  443,  500l 

Needle-work,  86,  116,  131. 

Neglected  children,  special  schools  for,  630,  673. 

Nesen  and  the  Junker  school,  713. 

Neuchatel,  cantonal  statistics,  32,  91,  94. 

Public  instruction,  91. 

College,  Acatiemy,  Gymnasium,  93. 
Nicoloviu^  361. 
Niobuhr,  759. 
Niemeyer^  369. 

Non-attendance  at  school,  66L  ^ 

Nonnc,  Ludwig,  606.  |e» 

Normal  schools  for  elementary  teachen—  4W 

Altenbiii^,  569.  ^ 

France,  237,  200,  269,  287.  m 

Goth  a,  598.  ^ 

Meiuingen,  611. 

Portugal,  517. 

Prussia,  347,  365,  433,  435. 

Kussia,  477. 

Saxony,  537. 

Schleswig,  641. 

Switzerland,  55,  73,  143. 

Turkey,  13,  22. 

Weimar,  63 ). 

Wurtemberg,  601. 
Normal  schools,  example  of  organ  JMlton— 

Aiteuburg,  569. 

Bi-rne,  55. 

Dresden,  537. 

Eisiiack,  630. 

Gotha.  5Q8. 

Ilauteiivc,  73. 

Hildburghausen,  Oil. 

Mariaberg,  111. 

Paris,  -323. 

Porreutrny,  56. 

Solcure,  1U2. 

Radhausen,  87. 

Weimar,  63. 
Normal  school  forsecondary  audsuperior  schools 

322. 
Nurlingeu  normal  school,  GQl. 

Obligatory  school  attendance,  ro,  636,  668. 

Object  lessons,  example  of,  52,  579. 

Odessa  Uuiverslty,  5  4.  512. 

Old  and  new  in  t-tlucatioa,  311. 

Olivier  of  Dessau,  new  method  of  spelling,  358 

Olmutz  Uuiversity,  7Cd. 

Obrdruf,  town  real  s<'btH)1,  597. 

Opening  school  with  prayer,  &c.,  683. 

Option^  studies,  289,  311. 

Oratory,  congregation  of,  215. 

Ordinary,  or  chief  class  tt?acher,  563. 

Organists  a.^  teachers,  3'.)1. 

Orphan  asylums,  5U7,  509,  6:X),  633,  674. 

Orthodox  schouls  in  Turkey,  9. 

Outside  occuimtiou  fir  th  '  teacher,  699. 

Outsi<le  of  scliool  promises  and  hours,  546  610 

688. 
Overberg  Normal  School  at  Munster,  385. 
Oxford  Uuiversity,  TJ3. 

Padua  University,  194. 
PflDdagngics,  35,  61, 439. 
School  management,  439. 
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PakooiJ,  XH. 

Paltnatoiijs.  »r  fcrulo,  SXL 
I'aleniin,  Univt* iiiity,  3U3w 
Papal  DomiuitniH,  ii04. 

Public  iimti-uctiuu,  206. 

IkOiuo,  2U8. 
Pantntal  ubii«;ation,  90,  286.  385,  380, 
Paris,  early  tch'X)!  history,  213. 

UniverHity,  or  hi^h  schoo],  TJ8,  751. 

l]leiut*utnr>'  scIkmhs,  S13. 

Sniiorior  iibrmal  school,  321. 

Collo/jo  of  i^i-aiice,  752, 
Particularschalen,  40,  654. 
Panua  University.  193. 
Pastoral  supervision.  30, 
PattisoQ,  roi)ort  cited,  439. 
Pavia  UuivorHity,  IIHJ. 
Peasants,  physical  condition,  362. 
Pecuniary  destitution  of  teaohen,  38SI. 
Pedagogrinm,  44. 
Penalties,  161),  e«7. 
Pennalism  univeraities,  744. 
Penmanship,  l.'tS.  290. 
Pensions  fur  toacners — 

lYance,  292. 

Italy.  156. 

Meiuingeu,  61.\ 

Prussia,  410,  431. 

P<»rtugal,  518. 

Wurtcuiborg,  053,  700. 
Peoplo.  true  iuteresta  and  friends  of  tbe,  963. 
Periodical  press,  279,  7C3. 
Personal  merit  iu  modem  life,  355. 
Permanent  teachers,  689. 
Pern;ria  University,  204. 
Pesttuozzi  and  his  system,  364,  367. 

Official  reac'.ion  against,  367. 

Keligioufl  iufluenee  of,  366. 
Peter  the  (Ji^eat,  of  Russia,  463. 
Philosophy  an<l  philology,  183,  303,  761. 
Pietism,  iiifluencci  on  schools,  338. 
Pisa  CJniversity,  197. 
Plaraann,  Postalozzian  school,  360. 
Ptietio.  or  new  school  of  teachers  in  14.%,  714. 
Poland,  priur  to  Pi*ussiau  rule,  391. 

Umler  Sixon  rule,  395.  406 
Pulyteehuiir  school   149,  528,  561. 
Pomb.il,  and  sclimils  of  Portugal,  51S. 
Poor  Hcholni-s,  549. 
Port  ICoyal  des  Champs,  216. 
Poseu,  province,  390.  4*24. 
Portugal,  are;i,  population,  511. 

Pnblio  iustnictiou,  51 1. 

Elementary  schools,  517. 

Secondary'  sehoolSj  524. 

Superior  and  special  schools,  538. 
Prague  University,  7.19. 
Pitiyer  in  school,  683. 
Preceptor,  007. 

Prefects,  functions  in  school  afiBilrs,  395. 
Primary  schools.    (See  Elementary  SchooU.) 
Primary  S!ip3rior  school,  18,  268,  309. 
Private  schools  in — 

France,  248. 

Italy.  157. 

Prussia,  426,  428. 

Russia,  468,  477. 

Saxony.  552. 

Switzerland,  98. 

Turkey,  25. 

Wurtembenp,  6621 
Privileges  ana  perquisites  of  teaohen,  594. 
Proctor,  294. 
PmfcssorH  of  nnireraitioa  and  symDasiums,  763. 

Italy,  160.  332. 

Germany,  763,  766w 

Prance,  299, 333. 

Russia,  502,  509. 

Turkey,  24,  30. 


Pmgymnaslum,  487. 
Protestant  schools  in  Turkey,  11. 
Provisor  in  Freu(^  Lyceum,  394,  S 
Prussia,  area,  population,  333. 
Puplic  instruction,  by  Prof.  Thilo,  33S. 
Anti-regal  period,  335w 
Kingdom  of  Ihrussia,  337. 
Prederic  II,  general  regulatifma  Berlin  Beal 

Scho(d  342. 
SOesia,  Felbiger  Normal  School  at  Sogao,  347. 
Pestalozziauism  and  its  reaction,  364. 
Influence  and  ailoption  of  foreign  ideas,  359. 
Historical  development  by  provinces,  369. 
Recent  discussions,  416,  ^9. 
Special   contributions   to   impoverished  dis- 
tricts. 407. 
Statistical  tables— 
1.  Primary  schools,  town,  vUli^^,  1819, 434. 
8.  Teachers  iu  1819,  salaries,  denominations, 
424. 

3.  Public  elementary  schools  in  1861,  435. 

4.  Schools  by  provmces,  religions  chanMV 

ter,  426. 

5.  Private  schools  in  1861.  436. 

6.  Attendance  on  public  elementary  schools, 

427. 

7.  Salaries  of  teachers  and  how  paid,  488. 
Sourcus,  foes,  communities,  Stat«,  429. 
Average  salaries  by  classes,  430. 
Increase  of  salaries  bv  royal  and  town 

authorities.  43a 
Repairs  of  buildings,  &o.,  431. 

8.  Relief  funds  for  widows  and  orphans, 

pensions,  433. 

9.  Budget  for  1866,  433. 

Outline  of  system,  grades,  subjects,  434. 
Legal  provision  for  education  of  teachers,  435. 
Regulation  of  October  1,  1854.  439. 
Studies  and  methods  of  noi*mal  schools,  439. 
Schoolmasters'  revolution  In  1848,  444. 

Radhansen  Normal  School,  87. 
Raumer's  German  University,  747,  753. 
Rauhe-haus.  or  Reform  School,  671, 730. 
Rank,  social  and  civil,  of  teachers,  502, 509, 613. 
Ravaisson  on  drawing,  310. 
Readin;'.  290.  441,  683. 

Benefits  of,  doubted  by  a  school  official.  354. 
Realia  iu  1640,  579. 
Real-gymnasium  and  real-school— 

Basle,  43. 

Berne,  63. 

Cobnrg,  600. 

Gotha,  596. 

Lausanne,  13S. 

Leipsio,  559. 

Lucerne,  88. 

Meiningen,  62Sw 

Schleswig.  644. 

Weimar,  634. 
Rector.  27,  169.  334,  71X 
Reformation  of  Luther,  535,  654,  749L 
Religious  denominations,  664. 
Religion,  and  religious  instmotkui** 

France,  242,  369. 

Gotha,  591,  578. 

Italy.  165. 

Prussia,  400,  417,  44a 

Saxony,  545. 

SwitzerUud,  39.  53,  69,  106L 

Wurtemberg.  655,  683. 
Religious  corporations  and  schools,  170, 874, 984. 
Remuset.  circular  to  teachers,  873. 
Rendu.  Eugene,  263. 
Reudsburg,  syno<l  of,  637. 
Repetition  or*  review  schools— 

Argovia,  34. 

Appenzeli.  39. 

Basle,  47,  4P 
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LnoeriMi,  80. 

Schiiff  haiiiM^o,  97. 

SohleHwiii,  64a 

St  Gall.  1(H,  114. 

Thnrfrnvia,  131. 

WurtemUrg,  670l 

Weimar.  633.  67;! 
R««iilence  fir  tbo  toacher,  or  equlTalent,  StTl,  610. 
KeniMi.  area,  i>opnlatiou.  538. 

Pablio  iuatmctiuu,  5^. 
Revocablo  aupoiutineuta,  593. 
Keyber,  Anarew,  acbool  inetbod,  577. 
Khetiiric,  chaiiil>eni  of.  449. 
Kbine  proviuce,  384,  4Q4 
Ri(3«io.  Adam.  540. 
Ritter,  Ken^rrapbical  stadiea,  763. 
Kn  how.  349,  655. 
R<»llin.  CbarltMt,  316. 

Rnman  law,  eRtabliitheil  by  tbe  nniveniitiea,  739. 
Rome,  city  syHtem  aod  statisticH,  dOd. 

Imiieriai  schoolH  in  j;:encral,and  in  Belgiam,446. 
Rostock   ITniverHity.  768. 
Ronbuid.  Ministi^r,  390. 
Royal  colleges,  295. 

Rachdie,  or  grammar  Mbools.  5,  19,  3L 
RndolMtadt,  iwbool  statistica,  649. 
Rural  diiitrictA,  604,  6d0. 
Raaaia.  area,  poptilatioo,  461,  496. 

Public  iniitrtiction,  bistory,  463. 

Anthnrities  in  administration,  469. 

Elementary  scbools,  473,  477. 

District  scbools,  484. 

Secondary  scbools,  487,  493. 

Superior  scbools.  499. 

Female  seminaries,  483%  496. 

Sp(H.'lal  and  professional  school,  406. 

Rank  and  title,  503. 

Saalfeld  Lyceum,  organized  by  Lntber,  631, 625. 
Sacristans,  relation  to  schools,  378,  698. 
Sncan  Normal  School.  347. 
Salaries  of  teachers,  legal  provision  few— 

France,  157, 399. 

Gotha,  593. 

Itoly.  137. 

Meiningcn.  615. 

Prussia.  434,  43a 

Russia.  493. 

Wurtemberg.  659,  678,  697. 
Salerno  Medical  Sohopl,  737. 
Salvandy,  FVeucb  lycenms,  304. 
Sartlinla,  146. 
Sassari  University,  198. 
Saxon  Principalities,  565. 
(See  AUenlmrq.) 

Saxony,  Kingdom,  539. 

Public  instruction,  W\Q. 

School  plan  of  1538,  536. 

School  ordinance  of  1580,  540. 

Elementary  schools,  554. 

Sf^mdary  schools,  5C3. 

University  and  special  schools,  561,  767. 

SUtUtics,  553. 
Saxony,  Province  of  Prussia,  368. 

SUtistics.  424-43.3. 
Scali«r«'r.  cited,  750. 
Schsffiiauscn.  r^intonal  statistics,  33, 93. 

Public  iustraction.  9.5. 
Schinracir  Normal  School  at  Stettin. 
Scbleig,  fit  v  schools,  538. 
Scldoswi^rllolstein.  635. 

Public  instruction.  636. 
Schnepfentlial.  Salzmau's  Institnt«,507. 
Sobnlnsticisni.  739. 
SchoUistiens,  713,714. 
Scholars  to  a  teacher,  number  of,  SOL 


School  attendance     (See  Attwndtmm  ) 
School  co<le.  example  ot^ 

France,  344. 

Saxony,  540. 

Saxe-Gotha,  575. 577,  SOU 

Turkey,  17. 

Wurtemberg,  659. 
School  ffovemmeut,  704. 
Sch(M>I-nouMes — 
Scn(K)l-room  code.  687. 
School  mana'zeroent  in  Pmasia,  4311 
School  nictho<l  in  1643.  577. 
Sch(M)l  plan  of  1538,  536. 
Schools  "  as  they  were," 
Schuckmaii.  minister  of  education,  36L 
Schwarzburg,  area,  population,  649. 

Public  instruction.  649. 
Schwytz,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 90. 
Script uro  history  in  Prussian  schools,  440. 
Science  and  the  arts.  171, 303. 
Sciences  and  letters  in  France,  aid  to,  251, 309, 

.'108. 
Sciences,  interconnection  and  inflaenoe,  746^  730 
Scientific  instruction — 

France,  344, 303. 

Italy,  173. 

Russia,  497. 

Turkey,  33.  . 

Switzerland,  63, 73, 03, 315. 

Wurtemberg,  684. 

Germany,  747. 
Scotland,  universities,  753. 
Seavure,  normal  school  at,  100. 
Secondary  education  and  achoola 

A»g:ovia.  36. 

Appenzell,  38. 

Basle,  town,  43. 

Basle,  country,  49 

Berne.  58. 

France,  393, 730. 

Free  Cities,  717. 

Fribourg,  71. 

Geneva,  76. 

Glaris,  60. 

Grisons,  83. 

Italy,  159. 

Lucerne,  88. 

Neuchatel,  93. 

Portugal,  534. 

Reuss,  53a 

Rome.  30a 

Russia.  487. 

Saxony,  551, 563. 

Saxon^rincipaUtiea.  301 

Saxe-.Vltenburg,  .'VSO. 

Saxe-Coburg,  595. 

Saxe-Meiningen,  631. 

S.ixe- Weimar,  632. 

ScbafTliauseu,  97. 

S<'hleswig-lIolstein,643.  ^ 

Schwarzburg,  649. 

Schwytz,  100. 

Soleure,  103. 

St.  Gall,  110. 

Switzerland,  Federal,  144. 

Tessin,  116. 

Thurgoviu.  121. 

Turkey,  20. 

Unterwald,  1^ 

Uri.  136. 

Valai  ,  13a 

Vaud,  1:0. 

Wahieck,  6ai 

Zug.  140. 

Zurich,  143. 
Segassar,  duty  of  State,  and  the  family,  ML 
Serfdom.  reUtion  to  sohtwls,  363. 

Abolition  essential  to  citisenahip,  363L 
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Seven  jearn'  war,  584, 
Soxeiij  0epar»tiftii  of,  99. 
8ey(lhts,  »r.houlM  in  Silesia,  348. 
8hitoiuir,  lib  brew  iudustrial  ocbo<^  481. 
Biberia,  hcIiooU  in,  4T7. 
Hickueiw  of  U-aclier.  7U1. 
8icnna  Uuivermtv,  l^a. 
bileula,  public  hcIkniIk,  368, 438. 
Silk-«alture  tor  Hi-boolniaAtera,  3S3L 
8iDzin^  aawH-iatiuuii,  author  of,  364. 

Meinuigcn.  610. 

Wnrtemberg.  685, 696. 
Singing  in  public  schoolH,  '246, 364, 467, 66& 
Hinyma  acbooln,  11. 
Soleure,  cautonal  atntistics,  38, 101« 

Pabllc  inatmction,  101. 
Songs  and  hymns.  47. 
Honderbauaen.  school  atatistica,  650l 
Spain,  unlveraitius,  754. 
Special  school  h  auu  coarsea,  313, 496. 
Spelling,  389. 6K). 
State  aud  schools,  90, 703. 
State  and  church,  269. 
Statistics  of  scboula  and  edncatjoa  - 

Argo?ia,  36. 

Appenzell,  3a 

Basle,  town,  48. 

Basle,  country,  501 

Berne,  66, 

Belgium,  454. 

Denmark,  459. 

France,  209. 248, 3Sa 

Free  Cities,  711. 

Friboarg,  73;. 

Geneva,  78i 

Glaris,  8a 

Orisons,  83^ 

Italy,  152, 157, 16a 

Lauenburg,  645^  " 

Lucerne,  89. 

Neuchatel,  94. 

Portuf^al,  521, 337. 

rmssiA.  424. 

Seuss,  529. 

Borne.  20a 

Bussia,  4n,  496i 

Saxony,  553. 

Saxon  Prinripalitles,  5C8L 

Saxe-Alteubiirg,  56a 

Saxe-Coburg.  595, 60a 

Saxo-Meiniugen,  60a 

Saxe-Weinuu-,  627. 

SchaffhanMen,  98. 

Schh^flcwigHoIstein,  640t, 

SehwarzUnrg,  651. 

Schwyta,  100. 

Soleure,  104. 

St.  Gall.  114 

Switzerland,  Federal,  143 

'Teasin,  lia 

Thnrgovia,  122. 

Turkey,  13. 

TJnterwald,  134. 

TJri,  ia& 

Yalais.  123. 

Yaud,  13a 

Zug.  140. 

Zurioh,  143. 

Waldeck.  653. 

Wurtemberg,  167,  677. 
Stein,  ceceasity  of  improved  schools,  381. 
Stninmetz,  at  Klurterbersen.  362. 
St.  Gall,  cantonal  statiatica,  32, 105. 

Public  iastruction,  105. 
St  Petersburg  (Juivursity.  511. 
Stralsund.  371. 

StudJum  Geuerale,  or  nniveraity,  738. 
Students,  relations  to  profcasors,  763. 


Stnttgardt  Orphan  Asylum,  674. 

Snl^JeclM  uf  iutttructiou  too  umuerooa,  38?,  7< 

Arithmetic.  5:i,  291. 442. 

Drawing,  289, 309.  44:). 

Geography,  53, 322. 

Gymnastics,  54, 443. 

Grammar  and  language,  52,  SE90,  448l 

History,  53, 441. 

Natural  phenomena,  53, 99;  44S. 

Beading.  290, 440. 

Beligion,  440. 

Literature,  323. 

Mother  tongne,  53. 

Hodem  lauguagoa,  333. 

Philosophy,  323. 

Spelling,  289. 
Superintendence  of  schoolH,  665.  (See  TrupeetUn,) 
Sunday-schools,  357, 483, 648, 656,  €61, 670. 
Supplementary  schools,  10!),  671. 
Superior  school  board  in  Prussia,  350. 
Superior  Normal  School,  31,  382,  asa 
Sweden,  universities,  755. 
Switzerland,  area,  population,  38. 

SUtisties  of  schools.  144. 

Cantonal  system,  33, 144. 

Universities,  755.    T. 

Talleyrand,  plan  of  school  system  for  France, 

317, 358. 
Tan6ef,  plan  of  public  school  for  Buasia,  475. 
Tartar  schools,  480. 
Taxation  for  school  purposes,  871,  663. 
Teaching  orders  in  Catholic  Church,  314, 365. 
Teaching,  profession  of,  336. 368, 878, 4J4. 
Teaching  by  ecclesiastics,  158. 
Teacher  and  parents,  380. 
Teacher  and  public  authorities,  880,  70S. 
Teachers,  ecclesiastical,  349. 
Teachers*  associations,  367, 606, 703. 
Teachers'  civil  rights,  616, 697,  7<)0. 
Teachers'  emoluments  and  perquisites,  698. 
Teachers'  exemptions,  609. 
Teachere'  examinations,  155,  693. 
Teachers,  female,  18, 157, 249  353, 374, 558, 701. 
Teachers'  Fund  Association,  156, 6ra 
Teachers'  institutes  and  conferences,  35^  131, 341 

:I85,  437,  666,  695. 
Teachera'  pensions,  l.')6, 61.5. 
Teachers'  salaries.    (See  &ilari€».) 
Teachers'  seminaries.    (See  KormoA  Schnol.) 
Technical  courses  and  scbooli*,  113, 171,  WSfi. 
Temporary  teachers  in  Wurtember^  650, 689. 
Tessiu,  cantonal  statistics,  32,  115. 

Public  instruction,  115. 
Te.xt-books,  how  supplied,  310,  478. 
Theology,  faculties  aud  schools,  104,  764,  76a 
Thiers,  public  schools  in  France,  371,  396. 
Thilo,  Prof.,  elementary  schools  of  Prussia,  335. 
Thirty  gears'  war,  influence  on  schools,  743. 
Thomasius,  745. 
Thnrgovia.  cantonal  statistics,  33, 119. 

Public  instruction,  119. 

Teachers'  conferences.  130. 

Teachers'  Seminary.  138. 
Thuringiau  States,  school  statistics,  56a 
Titularv  professor,  160,  301. 
Town  schools  nrior  to  l.M)0.  313,  334, 375, 484, 714. 
Traditional  habits  in  school  matt4)n,  359. 
Training  of  teachers.  706. 
Traveling  students,  533. 
Trivium  and  trivial  schools,  713L 
Troyeu  cantonal  school,  3a 
Truth,  tiiculty  t^>  discover,  764. 
Tubingen  Uuiverslty.  76a 
Tuition  fees  in  elementary  achoolt* 

lYaiictj,  '^1, 383. 

Got  ha,  .'il>2. 

Prussia,  4ia 
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Saxony,  SST 

Switzerland,  47. 

Wurtomberff,  67a 
Tnition  fees  in  secondary  schoola,  167, 179,  463, 

633. 
Turin  Univeraity,  200. 
Tnr2ot,3!i7. 
Turkcv,  area,  popnlatioD,  religion,  L 

Public  iustmction,  historical,  3. 

Govemment  action  and  institat&ona,  3, 17,  S6. 

Female  education,  5, 19, 92. 

Elementary  achools,  .5, 17. 

Primary  superior  schools,  18L 

Secondary  schools,  20. 

Superior  schools,  21. 

Normal  schools,  21, 22, 30. 

TTlema,  sons  of,  7. 

Universal  snfiftage  and  education,  282. 
Universitas  and  studium  generate,  738. 
University  of  France,  219, 229. 

ModificaUons.  230, 260. 

Schools  included  under  in  1837 

University  of  Paris,  212, 73a 
Universities,  past  and  present,  737. 

Medieval,  distinctive  features  of,  737. 

Influenco  on  opinion  and  action,  741, 743. 

Italian  and  French,  73a 

German,  late  and  slow  development,  739. 

English  and  Scotch,  738, 741, 754. 

American  and  Spanish,  754. 

I>utch,  Swedish,  Swiss,  Russian,  75Si 

Development  in  the  nineteenth  ceninry,  747. 
Universities,  superior  public  tnstraotion— 

Austria,  7d7. 

France,  208, 219.  TSSL 

Germany,  TJ7, 76a 

Italy,  181,  754. 

Portugal,  52a 

Pms^,  747,766. 

Home,  206. 

Knssia,  499. 

Saxony,  533, 767. 

SwitzerUnd,  4.'>.  67, 78, 136, 143. 
Untcrwald,  cantonal  statistics,  93,  IflL 

Public  instruction,  123. 
Upsala  University,  755. 
Urbino  University,  204. 
Uri.  cantonal  statistics,  32, 125. 

Public  iuKtructlon,  125. 
Ushers,  in  French  system,  301. 

Vacations,  regulations  of— 

Italy,  16a 

Portugal,  521. 

Saxe-Coburg,  592, 

Turkey,  19. 

Wurtemberg,  686L 
Valais,  cantonid  statistics,  32, 19flL 

Public  instruction,  127. 
Taud,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 129L 

Public  instruction,  129. 


Teachers*  seminaries,  132. 

Academy,  gymnasium,  135. 

Technical  school,  13a 
Vernacular  Instruction,  52, 24S,  70SL 

German  experience,  441, 655, 684. 
Veterinary  surgery  and  schools,  143 
Vienna  U'uiversity,  739, 749, 76a 
Vilayet  schools,  20. 
Village  schoob^  37^  403, 424, 554. 
Vltztnum  gymnasium,  563. 
Von  Massow,354. 
Von  Kosmowski,  394. 

Von  Raumer,  on  normal  school  in  1S54, 41C 
Von  Zedlitz,  351. 
Von  Vlncke,  39. 
Von  Voas,  360. 
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Waldeck,  are-a,  popolatlon,  651. 

Public  instruction,  651. 
Waiblingeu  Normal  School,  671. 
Weimar,  Duchy  of  Saxe,  627. 
Weimar,  city  schools,  630. 

Sominary  for  teachers,  630. 

Girls'  Uigh  S<hf)ol,  633. 
Welngarten  Orphan  Asylnm,  675. 
Westphalia,  Province,  M7. 
Widows  and  orphans  of  teachen,  IfllL 

Berne,  65. 

France,  246. 

Gotha,  594. 

Italy,  156. 

Meiningen,  615. 

Prussia,  410.  432. 

Schlcswig,  642. 

Wurtemberg,  701. 
Wollner.  352. 

Wintcrthur,  public  schools,  143. 
Worship  ana  education,  associated  mlnistiy, 

202,331. 
Wurteralierg,  area,  population,  653. 

Public  instruction,  history,  654. 

School  code  of  1559,  654. 

Inner  organisation,  680. 

Teachers'  salaries  and  training,  638,  6001 

Expenditures  for  all  purposes,  678. 
Wurzburg  University,  76a 

Year,  academical 

Italy,  166.  • 
Meiningen,  60a 
Portugal,  526. 
Wurtemberg,  686. 

Zedlitz,  351. 

Zeller,  Cbarlaa  Auguat«a,  657. 

Zclrreuer,  369. 

Zug,  cantonal  statlstlca,  32, 139. 

Publio  instmction,  139. 
Zurich,  cantonal  statistics,  39, 141. 

Pabllc  Instruction,  141. 

Polytochuio,  and  university. 


Note. — The  special  report,  to  whiea  tue  aliove  index  belongs,  embraces  only  such  chapters  in  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  national  education  In  diffv^rent  countries  as  wero  prepared  in  the  office 
of  tne  Commssioner  of  Education  subsequent  to  his  annual  report  in  186tf  to  supplement  and 
complete  the  work  begun  by  him  before  his  connection  with  the  otflco,  the  details  of  which,  when 
reauy  for  pnblication,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  analysis  of  sut^ects.  The  dosing  part  relating 
to  American  States  will  embrace  a  comparative  view  of  these  ayatems  in  reference  to  the  eondition 
and  improvement  of  onr  several  StAte  and  city  systems. 
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AcADKMiBs  of  Art,  79,  119,  333,  331,  497,  637. 

Arehitoetufe,  SOS. 

Adttita,  Mhoob  for.  150,  164,  183,  401,  485. 

iCrtheties,  ftodv  of,  67a,  6rtl. 

Afrieultunii  Educatioo— Sj^teni  and  Stetlities. 

Austria,  34,  75. 

Baden,  05. 

Bavaria,  98.  137. 

Belf  ium,  689. 

Brunswick,  143. 

DenuMtrk,  7(11. 

Finland,  733. 

Franca,  545.  557. 

Hanover,  166. 

Holland.  69a 

lUly,  791. 

Naaiau,  175. 

Norway,  706. 

Fortugal,  800. 

^niMia,  734,  730. 

HuMia,  73d,  730. 

8azony,307. 

Bazoo  Principalities,  343,346. 

Spain,  796. 

Sweden,  710. 

Switaeriand,  736. 

Wurteoiberc,  373;  377. 
Agricultural  Schools  and  Classes. 

Anoaberg ,  306. 

Brunswick.  144. 

Chemnitz,  301. 

Copenhacen,  701. 

EUioa,  316. 

Geiibeig,  175. 

Gemblouz,  633. 

Gorifonetz,  730. 

Grand-Jouan,  573. 

Grignon,  564,  579. 

Grooingen,  605. 

Hohenheim,  373. 

Latsehino.  731. 

Lesnoy,  731. 

Liehtenbof.  133. 

Mettray,  555. 

Moeglin,  306. 

Petroskae,  733. 

Plagwitz,  313. 

Popplesdorf,  307. 

Riga,  735. 

Roville,  558. 

Sohleissheim,  133L 

St  Petersburg,  730. 

Tharand,  309. 

Weihenstephan.  137. 
Agriculture  in  Primary  Schools,  35, 57S. 
Agriculture  in  Normal  Schools,  575,  778. 
Agriculture  in  Polytechnic  Schools,  87,  143, 

390  757 
Alais,  School  of  Mines,  436. 
Alibrt  Veterinary  School,  550. 
Aogelo,  Michael,  671. 
Angers,  arts — schools,  454. 
Annabeig,  School  of  Agrioultora,  306. 


Antwerp,  613,  630,  033,  655. 

School  of  Art,  637,  658,  65S. 

School  of  Commerce,  637. 

School  of  Navigation,  687. 
Appliances  fur  Drawing,  fco»,  35, 

Belgium,  647. 

France,  488,  508.  601. 

Wurtemberg,  648 

Zurich,  758. 
Apprentice  Sehoob. 

Austria,  39. 

Baden,  91. 

Bavaria,  105. 

Belgium,  610. 

Hanover.  164. 

Nassau,  173. 
Aquarium  in  Berlin,  385. 
Arcbasology  and  Art,  668. 
Architecture,  Naval,  594,  71& 

Rural,  573. 
Architecture,  schools  and  eoaiiM  of,  68, 496 

Berlin,  30. 

Brunswick,  130. 

Carlsruhe,  85,90. 

Chemnits,  30l 

Copenhagen,  704. 

Hamburg,  153. 

Hanover,  167. 

Milan,  791. 

Munich,  106. 

Paris,  505. 

Prague,  48. 

Riga,  735. 

Stuttgart,  358,  308. 

Vienna,  58. 

Zurich,  749. 
Art,  State  Appropriatiook 

Bavaria,  119. 

Belgium,  653. 

France,  498. 
Art,  defined,  667, 675. 
Art  Institutions. 

Bavaria,  119. 

Belgium,  637.  \ 

France,  497. 

Prussia,  333. 

Sazony,  331. 

Wurtemberg,  38S. 
Arnold.  M.,  oited^444. 
Art  and  Labor.  678,  507. 
Artists  and  Artisans.  667. 
Asschaffenberg,  ForestrySehool,  IS8w 
Astronomy,  Nautical,  783. 
Augsburg.  Polytechnic  School,  117. 
Austria,  area,  pOfMilatioo,  schools,  98. 

System  of  special  sehoob,  35i 
Contents,  11. 
Avignon,  438. 

Baden,  population,  schools,  area,  81. 
Technical  Schools,  83. 
Contents,  13. 
Baden-Baden,  Trade  School,  91. 

(801) 
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I.  Trade  School,  986. 
areo,  popalation,  •choob,  97. 

TodininJ  Schook,  101. 
CootMits,  IS. 
Boftoty,  aewe  of,  to  bo  trmtiwd,  999. 
Boo-CuKoio,  509. 
BdfiitiB.  oioft,  popuhtton.  •chooli,  607. 

Spwial  aod  Tcekoicol  School,  809. 
Cootoou,  18. 
Berrmnfor  ood  St.  Nicholas  School,  464. 
Bctfea,  Tochnieal  School,  710. 
Beriio,  Aquarioin,  St8S. 

Architectural  School,  901. 

BoiMinf  School,  909. 

Commercial  Schools,  919. 

Drawing  and  the  Fine  Arti,  67(L 

lodttstrial  Orawing  School,  900. 

Miniog  Academy,  991. 

Music,  33H. 

Beal  School,  190. 

Trade  Imcitute,  189,.  197 

Uoiversity,  Laboratory,  381,  177. 

Veterinary  Scboiil,  318. 

WorkiDfroens*  Union,  195. 
Berchtesgaden.  Wood-carving  School  II(L 
Bosan^oa  Watchmaking  School,  433,  481. 
Btanqui,  Prof,  uf  Commerce,  538. 
BoaUwain,  School  of,  581. 
Bochum,  School  fur  Miniog.  931. 
Bohemia,  41. 

Bohemia,  Industrial  teaching,  35. 
Bologna,  Academy  of,  673. 
Book-keeping, 
Borda,  School  Ship,  590. 
Bcfdeaux,  special  schools,  431. 
Bouillon,  Forestry  Sclioul,  635. 
Bratach,  136. 

Bremen,  statistics  and  schools,  161. 
Brest,  Naval  School,  577. 
Bridges  and  R<j«ds.     See  Civil  Engineering. 
Brunswick,  area,  population,  schools,  137. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  137. 
ContenU.  13. 
BruDSwick  Citv,  Polytechnic  SrhooL  138. 
Brusteb,  Acadeni?  of  Fine  Arts,  638,  64a 

CofMervatory  of  Music.  653,  663. 

Museum  of  Industry,  609. 

University,  608. 
Building  Schools  and  Classes,  68. 

Berlin,  300. 

Brunswick.  130. 

Carirsuhe,  85. 

Chemnitz^03. 

Dresden.  399. 

Ghent,  631. 

Hamburg,*  150. 

Hanover.  197. 

Holzroinden,  147. 

Milan,  701. 

Munich,  108. 

Nienberg,  164. 

Stuttgart.  360. 

Zurich.  761. 
Botanic  Gardens,  306,  383,  560. 
Bruenn,  Polytechnic  School,  43. 
Bruges.  School  of  Industry,  613. 
Burgher  Schools,  36,  663. 

Cadet  Schools,  34. 

Calculus,  Diflerential,  84, 415, 410. 

Caligraphv,  511. 

Carraeci,  School  of  Painting,  673. 

Carlacrona,  School  of  Naval  ArchiCecCttre,  716. 

Carlsruhe.  Polytechnic  School,  83. 

Cambnii,  Trade  School,  430. 

Carving  in  wood,  430. 

Carpenters,  1S.1,  303. 

Castres,  Trades  School.  438. 

Casts,  drawing  from,  156L 

Central  School  of  Arts,  Paris,  463.  * 


Chalmers,  Tndottrial  School,  716. 
Chaloos,  School  of  Alt,  453. 

Government  cabinet  work,  4S3. 
Charleroi,  School  of  Industry,  6l3w 
ChapUl  College,  438. 
Chemistry  and  tiie  arte,  498,  758. 
Chemistry  and  chemical  techncdogy,  70,  408l 

Berlin.  195,  981. 

Brunswick,  149: 

Carbruhe,  88. 

Dresden,  997. 

Elberfeld,9ai 

Hanover.  167. 

Lausanne,  741. 

Paris,  415,  430,  46& 

Prague.  47. 

Riga.  795. 

St.  Petersburg.  7^ 

Vienna,  59. 

Zurich,  755,  761. 
Chemnitz,  Technical  School,' 

Architectural  School,  303. 

Real  School.  390. 

Weaving  School.  305. 
Christiania.  University,  706. 

School  of  Arts,  707.' 
Chevalier,  on  Schools  of  Design,  507. 
(Christian  Brothers.  Industrial  School, 
Christiania,  School  of  Arts,  707. 

University,  706. 
Christie,  H.Tech.  Education  inNor«ray,7N 
Civil  Service,  schools  lor,  799. 
Civil  Engineering  Schools  of 

Brunswick,  145. 

Carlsruhe.  84. 

Dresden,  SU6. 

Ghent,  69L 

Milan,  780. 

Munich,  109. 

Pari 9, 433.  468L 

Prague,  48. 

Riga,  736. 

StuUgait,  367. 

Vienna.  58. 

Zurich,  749. 
Clock  making.  93,  491. 
Cnimbra,  University,  796. 
Oollegiuni  Canotinum,  137. 
Coleman.  Euro|iean  AgricultaTe,  590. 
Conifnenee,  scbi  ols  and  courses  oC,  69,  59B. 

Austria,  35. 

Antwerp,  633. 

Berlin,  IW,  319. 

Carlsruhe,  89. 

Dantzic,  187. 

Dre«len,991,996i 

Frankfurt,  ISO. 

Leipsic,  303. 

Lyons,  437. 

Moscow,  738. 

Munich,  IJO.  US. 

Paria,  52S,  530. 

Pnssau,  115. 

Prague  and  Pesth,  78. 

Vienna.  60,  77. 

Zurich,  758. 
Compi^^ne,  School  of  Arts,  458. 
Conceptive  facultv,  training  of,  999. 
Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  Paris,  439. 
Conservatory  of  Music.    See  Music. 
Copies  in  Drawing,  158,  660. 
Conenha({en,  Agricultural  School,  701 

Technical  Institute.  703. 
Colta,  H.  and  Agricnitoral  Bducatioo,  306L 
Courtrai.  School  of  Industrv,  617. 
Cracow,  Polytechnic  School,  38. 
Crefeld.  483. 
Creuzot,  Industrial  Schools,  436. 

Skilled  workmen  at,  494. 
Cureghem,  Veterinary  School,  634. 
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Dnntxio,  Proviiional  Trade  School,  187. 

Dnrdenno,  Prof,  on  Drawioc,  ttSO. 

Dnvid,  on  Art  Teachinf,  674,  675. 

Davidton,  E.  K.  oUe4  25. 

DemeU,  Agricultural  Reform  School,  553. 

Delil,  Polytechnic  School,  W!. 

Demoorncy,  educated,  398. 

Denmark,  area,  population,  schooiB,  0S9. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  7U0. 
Content*,  J  9. 
Dijon,  School  of  Art^SOi. 
Diplomatic  Service,  739. 
Discipline  of  Technical  Schoob. 

Lyon*.  La  Martinidre,  484. 

Parit  Polytechnic.  417. 

St.  Nicholiu  Institute,  479. 

European  Polytechnic*,  474. 
DUhleniann,  Lecture*  of,  130. 
Dombatle,  Agricultural  School,  558. 
Doubt,  School  of  Horology,  430. 
Drawing,  defined,  9:26,  590. 
Drnwmg,  value  of,  at  a  study,  25,  228. 
Drawing  copies  and  models,  how  obtained. 

Belgium,  647. 

France,  5Ud,  605. 

Wurtemberg.  394. 
Drawing,  tpeoial  schools  for, 

Bavaria,  121. 

Berlin.  Real  School,  193. 

Copenhagen  Technical  Institute,  703, 

Hamburg  Trade^School,  150. 

Lyons,  La  Martiatdre,  467. 

Munich,  119. 

Nuremberg,  122. 

Paris  Institute  of  Christian  Brothers,  00& 

Vienna,  56.  00. 
Drawing,  Government  Programmes,  122. 

French  Minister  of  Pubho  Instruction,  511. 

Hentschel,  239,  244. 

Prussia.  223. 

Union  Central  of  Fine  ArU^  Paris,  603. 

Wurtemberg  Trade  Improvmg  Comm'rs,  383. 
Drawing,  Individual  Systems  and  Methods. 

Brftuer,  238. 

Dubuis,  228,  252. 

Heimenlinger,  150. 

Hendricks,  061. 

Hentschel,  667. 

Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  581. 

Ravaisson,  513. 

Schmits,  192,226,239 

Taeye,  665. 
Drawing,  kinds  of, 

Architectural,  572. 

CnsU  and  Models,  387,  450,512,  596. 

Copying.  233,  260.  440. 

Elementary.  244,  650. 

Free-hand,  387.  391.  510.  663. 

Geometrical,  233.  239.  380, 510, 644, 664. 

Humno  Figure,  533,  663, 

Industrial,  385.  459, 603,  605. 

Inventive,  234,  241,  525. 

Linear,  391,  510,  648. 

Naval.  584.  586. 

Outline,  532, 663. 

Perspective,  253,  241,  063. 

Solid  and  Relief  objects,  293,  063. 
Drawing  in  Commoo  Schools,  123,  290L 

Belgium,  650. 

France,  604, 

Hamburg,  150. 

Prussia,  223,  326. 

Wurtemberg,  385. 
Drawing  in  Teeh.  Schools,  181,  813, 391,  441. 
Dresden  schools. 

Blind,  331. 

Commercial,  291. 

Deaf  Mutes,  331. 

Fine  Arts,  331. 

Gymnastic,  381. 


Industrial,  329. 
Miliurv,  323. 
Polytechnic,  294. 
Real  School,  289. 
Sunday  Schools,  327. 
Tailors,  or  Modes,  330.  ' 

Veterinary,  325. 
Dubuis,  System  of  Drawing,  515. 

Eberswald,  Forestry  School,  217. 
Eichherg,  J.  music  in  European  schools,  134 
Elberfeld,  Weaving  School,  203. 
Eldena,  Academy  of  Agriculture,  216. 
Engineering,  schoob  and  classes  for. 

Civil.    See  Civil. 

Mechanical, 

Naval.  585. 
Engraved  copies  in  Drawing,  660. 
Escher  Alfred,  744, 
Eskilstuna,  Evening  School.  713. 
Evening  Schools,  Sunday  Schools,  fco 

Austria,  35,  39. 

Baden,  91. 

Bavaria,  105,  111. 

Frankfort,  158. 

Hnmburg,  152. 

Hanover,  164. 

Pruuia,  185. 

Saxony,  329. 

Sweden,  712. 

Wurtemberg,  391. 
Excunioos,  to  workshops,  668,  TOO. 

Fachschulen,  61.  , 

Factory  schools,  39,  338,  700. 

Fahlun,  Mining  School,  714. 

Farm  School,  561. 

Fashion,  or  Mode  School,  330. 

Fees,  in  Polytechnic  Schools.  73. 

Fellenberg,  industrial  Schottb,  760. 

Femnles,  special  instruction  fob 

Aiutria,  79. 

Bavaria.  114,  136. 

France,  508,  G06. 

Prussia.  219. 

Saxony.  293. 
Filing,  practice  in,  117. 
Filipstad,  Mining  School.  714. 
Fine  Arts,  academies  aud  schools  of,  83^ 

Austria,  34,  79. 

Bavaria,  98. 

Belgium,  119. 

France,  497. 

Prussia,  223. 

Russia,  733. 

Saxony,  331. 
Finland,  717,  732. 
Fitting-shop,  460. 
Flint,  C.  L.  175,  21.5,  339. 
Florence,  Musical  Institute,  795. 
Forestry,  school  of. 

Aseheffenburg,  103. 

Bouillon,  635. 

Brunswick,  143. 

Carbrohe,  87. 

Copenhagen,  708. 

Grignon,  569. 

Mariabrunn,  76. 

Nancy,  574. 

Petroskae,  738. 

Popplesdorf,  211. 

Tharand,  307. 

Zurich,  758. 
Foster,  Le  Novo,  683. 
Foareroy,  on  schools  for  formafi,  557. 
Foundry  practice,  460. 
France,  area,  population,  schools,  40L 

System  of  Special  Instruction,  408. 

Appropriations  for  Art,  tfS. 
Coatcots,  17. 
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Fmnkfort,  SutitUei,  157. 

Special  iclMok.  15& 
Free-hand  dnwiof ,  394. 
Frederick  IL  and  Skinday  ScbooK  171. 
Frieberf.  Mining  Academy,  314. 

ScIkioi  for  practical  Binen,  3I8L 
Frinse-makiaif  Kiwol,  330. 
Frohlich,  126. 

Farther  ioetructioa  scboob.  9S,  HO,  I7B,  3?7. 
Fartwaofeo,  watch  and  clock  making  achool,  98 

GabebberfPT**  Stenomi^j,  3S!0. 
Gardening,  ecbooli  of.  373,  5(i9,  57S. 
Geifberg,  Agricultunil  Institute,  175. 
Gelhert^s  Perspectoroetre,  660. 
Genera,  special  schuol  at,  74S. 

Industrial  or  tr^de  school.  743. 

School  of  watch-niaking,  749. 
Genoa,  Nartgmtioo  School,  793. 
Geometrical  Drawing.  341.  368,  4SQ. 
Geumetrj,  descriptive,  490. 
Gewerlischulen.  91, 103.  197,2^6. 
Gewerbe-Verein,  of  NasMU.  173. 
Ghent,  Industrial  School,  614. 

Acadennr  of  Art,  639. 

School  for  engineer*, "SSI. 

School  for  arts  and  manufactures,  022. 
Girls,  technical  education  of,  136.  319,  393, 006. 
Gothenburg,  industrial  School,  713. 
Grand-Juuan.  Schoiil  of  Ajrrirulture,  572. 
Gratz,  Agricultural  School.  75. 

Polytechnic  School.  38,  46. 
Grecian  Art,  516,  538,  t>74. 
Grignoo,  Agricultural  School,  564. 
Groiiingen,  Sclmol  of  Agriculture,  0B5. 
Gymnastics,  schools  ft>r,  34.  96,  331. 

Ilainanlt.  Miners*  School;Vl3,  022. 
Hasselt  Trade  Schoul.  613. 
Hamburg,  statistics,  149. 

Technical  Schools,  150. 

Patriotic  Society,  ]5I. 

Sundav  and  Evening,  153. 

School  of  Architecture.  153. 

Industrial  Museum,  153. 
Hand,  trained  by  drawing,  938. 
Hanover,  area,  population,  schools,  165. 

Sjiecial  and  Technical  Schools,  165. 
Contents,  13. 
Hardening  against  exposure,  779. 
Hecker,  180. 

Hecker.  Royal  Real  School.  180. 
Heidelberg,  University  of,  &i. 
Hentschel,  E.  on  drawing,  387. 

Instruction  in  Music,  349. 
Hendricks*  system  of  drawing,  663. 

Herdtle,  catnlocue  of  models.  648.       

Hermitage,  Gallery  and  Art  Treasury,  733. 
Hesse-Cassel,  area,  population,  schools,  160. 

Special  and  professional  schools,  109. 
Hesse-Dnrmstadt,  area,  pop.,  schools.  170, 

Special  and  professional  schools,  170. 
Histiilogy,  599. 

Hochburg,  School  of  Agriculture.  95. 
Hoffmann.  Plan  of  Laliorntory,  377, 
Hufwyl,  industrial  element  in,  769. 
Hohenheim,  Institute  of  Agriculture,  377. 
Holiday  and  supplementary  schoola. 

Austria,  39. 

Baden,  91. 

Bavaria,  105. 

FrankfortJSO. 

Pruss'a,  li9, 185. 

Saxony,  339. 
Holland,  area,  population,  schools,  091. 

Speofcil  and  Technical  Schools,  603,  604. 
Contents,  19. 
Holzminden,  sehool  for  builders,  147. 
Hofften,  Technical  School,  708. 
HoiticoHure,  schools  of, 


34. 

Belgium,  633^ 

Fraiiee,  437. 

Pniasia,  317. 

Russia,  731. 

Wartembeff ,  373. 
Hotel  de  Cloay,  Oraansental  Art.  01 
Hubeitsburg,  Sckool  for  Bliad,  XII. 
Human  form,  in  drawing,  537. 
Hungary,  statistics  of,  33. 

Special  and  other  schoob.  34. 
Hut,  Industnl  School,  613.  618. 
Hydraulic  Engineering.  739,  697. 
Hydrography,  school  or.  587. 

Imagination,  trained  by  drawing,  934. 
Industrial  Drawing  and  Design, 
Brussels  Conference,  677. 
Paris  Conference,  603. 
Norway,  707. 

Programme  of  France,  450,  487, 507, 008. 
Regulations  of  Prussia,  994. 
System  of  Wurtemberg,  385 
Industrial  element  in  teaching.  778. 
Expositions,  385,  507.  604. 
**        Schools,   ^S«r  Austria  and  other  stetea. 
Museums.  155. 394, 601,  609, 655, 733. 
Inventive  Dnwinc,  334. 
Inflexible,  school  irigRte,  ."SOO 
Italy,  area,  population,  schools,  787. 
Technical  Instruction,  789. 
Contents,  90. 

Jaroslawl  Lyceum  for  Civil  Service,  739. 

Jena,  University  of,  346. 

Juvenile  Reform  Schoob  and  Industry,  553,  771. 

Key,  Joseph,  cited,  783. 
Kindermann,  Industrial  Schools,  35. 
Knublock,  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  190. 
Koenigsberg,  Trade  School.  185. 
Koristka,  on  Polytechnic  Schools,  61,  117,  lOB. 
Kruitxiingen,  Normal  Srhool  of,  777. 
Krupp,  steel  works  of,  933. 
Kuratli,  and  Reform  School,  785. 

Laboratories  for  Technical  Chemistry. 

Berlin,  981. 

Bonn,  979. 

Carlsruhe,  149. 

Paris,  597.  599. 

Zurich,  758. 
Lace  making  Schools,  330,  433. 
LatschinoJ^hool-farm,  731. 
Lausanne  Technical  Institute,  739. 
Lavelye,  Prussian  Agricultural  School,  918. 
Le  Blanc  and  Geometrical  Drawing,  441. 
Leipxic  Commercial  School  for  women,  993. 

Academy  of  Arts,  335. 

Commercial  School.  991,  993. 

Conservatory  of  Music,  3M,  338. 

University,  387. 
Legislation,  ordinary,  taught  in  school,  541. 
Lemberg.  Polytechnic  Scho«il,  38. 
Lesnoy  Agricultural  School,  731. 

Library,  758. 
Liege,  Industrial  School,  613. 

&igineering  and  Mining  School,  619. 

Mechanics*  School,  090. 

University,  008. 
Lille,  School  of  Mines  and  Trades,  435. 

Designs,  435. 
Lissina,  Forest  School,  798. 
Lyons.  Ia  Martiniere,  483. 

Central  School  of  Arts,  490. 

School  of  Commerce,  437. 

School  of  Design,  496. 

School  for  Silk  weaving,  437. 
Lyceums  in  Franca,  Drawing  in,  510. 
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Moattricbt,  Technical  School,  AM. 

Machine  Buildiog  and  Meohania  Sebooli,  OS. 

Aunburg,  117. 

Berlin,  1&6. 

Brunswick.  138. 

Carliruhe,  88. 

Cbeinnits.  39B,  303. 

DreKien,  39A. 

Hanover,  107. 

Liege,  dM. 

Munich,  100. 

Parii,  415,  47L 

Prague,  48. 

Riga,  730. 

Stockholm.  715. 

St.  Petersburg,  733 

Stuttgart,  367. 

Vienna,  50. 

Zurich,  7.'>5. 
Malgras,  575. 

Manual  Labor,  and  Mechanical  Deactaritj,  68. 
Marburg,  University,  100. 
Mariabrunn,  Purest  Academy,  76. 
Mnria  Theresa,  and  Industrial  Schools,  37,  638. 
Marine  artillery,  596. 
Martin,  Claude.  483. 
Massmann,  Sunday  Schools,  703. 
Masons,  Schools  fur,  309,  303.  303,  577. 
Maykirch,  Industrial  Colonjr,  777. 
Mecklenberg.  area,  population,  schools,  171. 

Special  and  Prufessional  Scboult,  17L 
Mercantile  Marine  Schools. 

Austria,  34. 

Belgium,  608,  637. 

Denmark,  701. 

Prance,  576,  587.  • 

Hamburg,  156. 

Holland.  698. 

Mecklenberg,  17L 

Mendelssohn,  338. 

Oldeoberg,  176. 

Portugal,  790. 

Prussia,  330. 

Russia,  719. 

Saxony,  339. 

Sweden,  711. 
Mettray  Acricoltural  Reform  School,  553. 
Milan,  Teclinical  Institute,  779. 
MiliUry  Schools     See  statistics  of  Stataa. 
MillwrighU,  303. 
Mining,  and  Practioal  Mineia. 

Alais,  436. 

Berlin,  331. 

Bochum,  331. 

Brunswick,  141. 

Pahlen,  714. 

Piliustad,  714. 

Freiberg,  314. 

Hainault,  (>33. 

Kongsberg,  709. 

Lausanne,  741. 

Liege,  619. 

Paris,  434. 

Scbemnitx,  80. 

St.  Etienne.  435. 

St.  Petersbun,  737. 
Model  Farm,  563. 
Modeling.  3y8.  454,  760. 
MOglin,  Institute  of  Agrtcultuie,  306. 
Molard,  and  Industrial  drawing,  441. 
Museum  of  Industrial  Art,  669. 

Brussels,  609,  647,  683. 

Berlin,  199. 

England,  668. 

Hamburg,  155. 

Moscow,  734. 

Munich,  119. 

Paris,  438,  GOl. 

St.  Petersburg,  733. 

Stuttgart,  356. 


Vienna,  668. 
Models  and  Copies,  how  <^itaineit  35. 
Moscow,  Special  Schools,  737,  730. 

Museum  of  Art,  734. 
Mulhouse,  special  schools,  437. 

Cutton-spinninff  School,  483. 

Drawing  and  uesigns.  436. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  436. 

Weaving  School,  493. 
Mundeberg,  Weaving  School,  11<L 
Munich,  Special  Instruction  in  Art,  110. 

Commercial  School  for  Girls,  136. 

Conservatory  of  Music,  136. 

Drawing  School  fur  Girls,  130. 

Polytechnic  School.  118. 

Sunday  and  Holiday  Schools,  113. 
Music,  S|iecial  Insiruetioo  in,  349. 

Austria,  34,  79. 

Bavaria,  134. 

Belgium,  683. 

France.  .531. 

Hamburg,  156. 

Italy,  785. 

Prussia,  849.  338. 

Saxony,  336. 

Nancy,  Forestry  School.  574. 

NaplM,  l^llece  of  Music.  786. 

Napoleon,  and  Trade  Schools,  451. 

Nature,  Drawing  from,  343. 

Naval  Architecture,  and  Engineers*  6v*hoo)s  oi; 

France,  504. 

Prussia,  199. 

Russia,  719. 

Sweden,  716. 
Naval  Apprentice  Schools,  S81. 
Navigation.  Seboob  «& 

Austria,  34,  78. 

Belgium,. 037. 

France,  577. 

Hamburg,  J 56. 

Norway,  709. 

Prussia,  319. 

Saxony.  339. 

Sweden,  716. 
Nassau,  area,  population,  schools,  173. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  ITS. 
Contents.  14. 
Neuehatel,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  743. 
Neviere,  573. 

Newstadt  Eberswald,  Forestry  School,  817. 
Needlework  in  Public  Schools,  35. 
Niemeyer,  on  Sunday  Schools,  111. 
Nieuport,  Professor  of  Navigation,  037. 
Nieniierg.  Trade  School.  164. 
Nismes,  School  for  Weaving,  430. 
Njeschio,  Lyceum  for  the  Civil  Service,  730. 
Nurkoping.  Technical  School,  713. 
Norway,  area,  population,  schools,  705. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  706. 
ContenU,  19. 
Nuremburg  Schools,  Special  Schools,  113. 

Academy  of  Art.  101. 

District  Trade  School,  114. 

Industrial  Drawing  ScIkmiI,  141. 

School  of  Arts,  131. 

Sunday  School,  US. 

Ofen,  Polytechnic  Schools,  38. 
Oldenburg,  area,  population,  schools,  170. 

Special  and  Professional  Schools,  170. 
Oporto,  Naval  School.  637. 
Oppel,  and  Mining  Schools,  314. 
Oriental  I^anguages  Schools  of,  34,  401,  730. 
Orphans  of  sailors,  578. 
Ostand,  Navigation  School, 037. 


Paris,  Special  Schools  and  Classes  of, 
Architeotnre,  505. 
Central  School  of  Arts  and  Mannfaoturas,  403L 
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CoDwnratonr  of  Arts  aod  TnidM,445. 

Drawinc  and  the  Fim  Arte,  497,  MO. 

Hie ber  Stodiet,  507. 

Laboratoriet  for  raMaroh,  507. 

MinM  and  Mininf,  494. 

MuMom  of  Art,  001. 

MiMie,  589. 

Polytecbaic  School,  403. 

St.  Nicholas  Institute,  475. 

UnioD  Centrale  of  Arti  and  Indutry,  003. 
Patriotiam  and  Public  Schooh,  38J. 
Patriotism,  inspired  bgr  Publio  Schools,  300. 
Passau,  Hifher  Trade  School,  113. 
Pattern-shops,  450. 
Perspective,  590. 
Perspectometre,  000. 
Petrciskae.  Agricultural  School,  739. 
Pesth,  Academy  of  Commerce,  78. 
Pestaloxxi,  and  Industrial  Schools,  765. 
Perth,  Academy  of  Commerce,  7H. 
PhiUMophy,  074. 
Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  149. 
Piarist  Schools,  37. 
Poland.  Scliool  Sutistics,  717. 
Political  Ecodbmy.  750. 

Polytechnic  Schools  in  diflfereot  eoaotriee,  his- 
torical daU.  37,  01,  994,  403. 

Berlin,  193,  900,  ttl. 

Brunswick.  83. 

Carlsruhe,  83. 

Chemnitx,  909. 

Chriatiania,  710. 

Copenhagen,  703. 

Dresden.  904. 

Dem,  005. 

Ghent,  019. 

Hanover,  105. 

Liege,  031. 

Lausanne,  737. 

Munich,  lia 

Nuremburf ,  403. 

Paris,  463. 

Prague.  47. 

Riga,  793. 

Stockholm,  715. 

St.  Petersburg,  791. 

StuUgard,  304. 

Zurich,  743. 
Poppelsdorf.  Academr  of  Agricultore,  907. 
Porcelain  Painting.  438. 
Portugal,  aree,  population,  schools,  780. 

Special  Schools,  7U0. 
Post-ofllce.  Instruction  for,  80. 
Ptitadam,  School  of  Horticulture,  917. 
Prague.  Polytechnic  School,  47. 

Commercial  School,  78. 

Conservatory  of  Music,  79. 

Manufacturers*  and  Tradesmen's  School,  41. 
Preparatory  Section  cf  Polytecbaio  School,  63. 

Berlin.  107. 

Carlsruhe.  84. 

Dresden,  995 

Hanover,  106. 

Munich,  118. 

Paris  Central  Bebool  of  Aits,  473. 

Riga.  7J4. 

Stuttgart  304. 

Vienna,  53. 
Prussia,  area,  popubtion,  schools,  177. 

Special  and  Technical  Ekbools,  178. 
Contents,  14. 
Prytaneum,  French,  451. 

Raffaelle,  indebtedness  of  the  Arta  to,  518. 
Ravslaaon,  on  Drawing,  513. 
Real  Schoola,  34,  43. 

Austria,  30. 

Bavaria,  100. 

Pruaaw,  179.  lOOl 

8axooj,96BL 


Real  Gymnaaium,  43,  104. 

Reform  Schoola  and  AgricuHaft,  558.  785 

Regional  Schoola  of  Agriculture,  547,  501 

Repetorial  Method,  407,  460. 

Repetition  or  Review  Schoola.  387,  391. 

Rheima,  Induatrial  School,  435. 

Ribbon,  designing  and  wearing,  403. 

Riga,  Polytechnio'School,  793. 

Roada  and  Bridgea,  Schoola  and  Claisis  of,  00. 

Brunawick,  130. 

Carlaruhe,  85. 

Dreaden.  990. 

Ghent,  091. 

Hanover,  167. 

Lauaanne,  789. 

Parta.  499. 

Prague.  48. 

Riga.  790. 

Stuttgard,  360. 

Vienna,  58. 

Zurich,  754. 
Rieffel.  and  Agricultural  School,  500. 
Rochefoucauld,  founder  of  Art  School,  453. 
Rome,  French  School  of  Art,  400. 
Hosier,  Plan  of  Agricultural  School,  545. 
Rouen,  Art  School,  490. 
Rouher,  Commission  on  Technical  Bebools,  507. 
Roville.  Model  Farm,  558. 
Rural  Economy,  144. 
Rural  Architecture,  573. 
Russia,  area,  |m|iulntion,  sehools,  717. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  7ia 
Contenu,  90. 

Sailors,  Schools  fur,  578. 

Salt  Mines  and  Mining.  141. 

Samuelson.  on  Technical  Schools,  999, 988, 308, 

Sandrart,  NurembergAcademy  of  Art,  101. 

rtanfonl.  Henry  S.,  ffiO. 

Saxe-Altenberf.  area,  population,  schpob,  343. 

Special  and  Professional  Schools.  343. 
SaxeK^oburg.  area,  population,  schools,  344. 

Special  and  Professional  Schools,  344. 
Saxe-Meinengen,  area,  population.  Schools,  349L 

Special  and  Prufeaaional  Schools,  345. 
Saxe-Weimer,  area,  population,  schools,  34flL 

Special  and  Professional  Schools,  346. 
Saxony,  area,  population,  schools.  387. 

Special  and  Professional  Schools,  388. 
Contents.  15. 
Scharrer.  and  Technical  Schools,  101. 
Schemnits,  Mining  School,  80. 
Schleinheiro,  Agricultural  Schoo'  133. 
Schoul-farm,  503. 
School-garden.  570. 
Schwers.  at  Hohenheim,  378. 
Schneider's  Iron  Works,  387. 
Schroder,  models  for  teaching  Scienoe,  98. 
Science  and  Labor,  079. 
Screw,  uses  of,  117. 

Sevres,  Porcelain  Works  and  Moaeam,  008. 
Sewing  Schools. 
Shading,  mav  be  abused,  935. 
Shepherds'.  Schools  of,  574. 
Ship-building,  199.589. 
Shuttleworth,  Sir  J.  K.,  cited,  780. 
Silk-culture,  34. 
Singing,  instruction  in,  940. 
Soignies,  School  for  stone-cutters,  617. 
South  Kensington  Museum,  668. 
Spain,  area,  population,  schools,  787. 

S|iecial  Schools,  788. 
Spinning  Schools.  330,  445, 403. 
Stenography.  School  of.  319. 
Stettin.  Navigatiim  School,  990. 
Stockholm,  Special  Schools,  713,  7iflw 

Polytechnic.  715. 

Industrial  School,  713. 
Stokers,  565. 
Stooe-cutting  Schools,  617. 
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Btmw-plaitiog  School*,  85. 
SlattfBrt,  Art-workmem'  School,  374. 

Building  TradM,  309. 

Museum  of  Industry,  304. 

Tochnioal  University.  364. 
St.  Petersburg.  Polytechnic  School,  7S1. 

Agronomic  Institute,  730. 

Construction  School  of  Surveying,  738. 

Forest  Academy,  728. 

Institution  f(»r  Mining  Engineers,  737. 

Public  Museums,  733. 

School  of  Oriental  Languages,  789. 
Sweden,  area,  population,  schools,  711. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  713. 
Swit7.erland,  area,  population,  schools,  735. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  737. 
Surveying  and  Engineering,  728. 
Sunday  Schools,  History  of,  111. 

Austria,  35. 

Baden,  91,  111. 

Bavaria,  101,  105,  111,  113. 

Hamburg,  153. 

Prussia,  179. 

Wurtemherg,  111. 

Tabarou,  Method  of  Instruetion,  480. 

Taeye,  on  Art  and  Drawing,  604,  600,  670,  675. 

Tailors*  Academy,  330. 

Teachers  of  Technical  Schools.  70,  337,  783. 

Technical  Education,  Authorities  on,  S&, 

Technical  Education,  Resulto  of,  305. 

Telegraphic  Service,  431,  739. 

Teniers,  637. 

Thaer,  A.  D.,  and  Agricultural  Schools,  205. 

Tharand,  Forestry  School,  307. 

Thouin,  and  the  Garden  of  Plants,  557. 

Togmarelli,  648. 

Touroai,  Industrial  School,  017. 

Trade  Schools  in  different  eouotriet. 

Austria,  38. 

Baden,  91. 

Bavaria,  105. 

Free  Cities,  150, 158. 

Hanover,  164. 

Nassau,  173. 

Prussia,  181,  193. 

Wurtemherg,  358. 
Trondjem,  Technical  School,  710L 
Turgot  School  at  Paris,  540. 

Universities,  or  Superior  Soboob. 

Austria,  34. 

Baden,  83. 

Bavaria,  98. 

Belgium,  608. 

Brunswick,  137. 

Denmark,  699. 

France,  401. 

Hanover.  163. 

Holland.  691. 

Italy,  787. 

Norway.  705. 

Portu^l,  789. 

Prussia,  177. 

Russia,  718. 

Saxony,  397. 

Saxe  Weimar,  340. 

Spain,  791. 

Sweden,  711. 

Switzerland,  736. 

Wurtemherg.  351. 
University,  Industrial,  743. 
Valenciennes,  School  of  Art,  490. 
Vaucanson,  427,  439. 
Vehrli.     See  Wherll. 
Versailles.  Agronomic  Institute,  548. 
Vervey,  lnHii«trial  School,  610. 
Veterinary  Instruction. 

Austria.  75. 

Denmark,  701. 


France,  550. 

Prussia,  3ia 

Russia,  733. 

Saxony,  311. 
Veterinary  Surgery,  soMbl  Mhoob  and  eounai. 

Alfort,  550. 

Berlin,  318. 

Copenhagen.  701. 

Cureshen,e34. 

Dresden,  334. 

Grignon,  560. 

Hobenbeim,  374. 

Poppelsdorf,  814. 

Tharand.  311. 
Victoris,  Frere,  aids  of  Scientific  Drawing,  60Sk 
Vienna,  Special  Schooh  in. 

Apprentice  Schools,  30. 

Art  Schools,  79. 

Commercial  SchooK  77. 

Diagram,  school  connections,  100. 

Higher  Trade  Schools,  44,  45. 

Museum  for  Art  and  Industry,  608. 

Polytechnic  School,  38,  SO. 
VUvorde,  Horticultural  School,  038. 
Vine  Culture,  574.  TJl.  t 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  513, 581. 

Wotch-making.  Schools  for, 

Besan^n,  491. 

Cluses,  493. 

Furtwangen.  88. 

Geneva,  743. 

Morteau,  401. 

Sallanches,  43a 

Vasson,  491. 
Weaving,  Schools  for  Teaebtng . 

BeUriuro,  013. 

MullhouBe,  490. 

Mundaburg.  110. 

Passault,  no. 

Prussia,  183, 803. 

Saxony,  305,  399. 
Werner,  A.  6.,  314. 
Werner's  Mineral  Musenm,  315. 
Werner  and  Mining  Schools,  314. 
Weihensteflin,  Agricultural  Institat*,  187. 
WherU,  Jacob,  771. 
Wimmer,  Hermann,  889. 
Wioterthur,  Public  Schools,  744. 
Winterthur,  Schools  in,  744. 
Wigard.  319. 
Wirth.  330. 
Wood  Carving,  110. 
Women.  Technical  Schods  Ibr,' 

Austria,  70. 

Bavaria,  130. 

France,  606. 

Prussia,  810. 

Saxony,  803. 
Womom,  Professor,  507. 
Work  and  Study. 
Workshops  with  Schools,  458. 

Augsburg,  117. 

Berlin,  199. 

Lausanne,  738. 

Liege,  m. 

Parts.  460,  477. 

Stuttgart,  360. 

Zurich,  750. 
Workshops  and  Apprenticeships,  010. 
Wurtemherg,  area,  |iopulatioo,  schools,  337. 

Statistics,  337. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  358. 
Contents,  10. 
Wurzburg.  Music  School,  IdOw 

Zehlioke.  on  Drawing,  330. 

Zerrenmer,  on  Drawing.  330. 

Zurich,  Federal  Polvtechnic  School,  733. 

Zwickau,  School  of  Practical  MiMfi,  319. 
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Abecedarians,  780. 

Aberdeen,  Latin  Scbool,  458, 456. 

Rector  in  1418,  454.  469. 

Promotion  of  echolarB,  473. 

Barring  out  the  teacher,  473. 

Unlrensily,  697. 
Abernetby,  Latin  School  in  1134,  453. 
Absence  lYom  School  in  Germany,  749. 
Accessibility,  essential  to  imblic  masenms,  TO. 
Adam,  Dr.,  Rector  of  Ed.  Hiprh  School,  464. 

Sunday  work  of  Scotch  teachers,  461. 

Teachers*  salaries,  468. 
Adults,  school;*  and  cUvse*,  896,  807. 
Adventure  Schools  in  Scotland,  460. 

Opposition  of  Latin  school-teschers,  401. 
Advocate,  meaning  in  old  Univfrsities,  Sd9. 
Age  of  school  attendance,  601,  749. 
Age  of  tactory  labor,  750. 
Age  of  students  in  Scotch  universities,  690. 
Age,  fictiriouid  value  in  pictures,  66. 
Agriculture,  societies  for,  S31. 
Agricnltnre.  schools  of,"  161, 198. 

England,  17N  191. 

Germany,  851. 

Uartlih,  193. 

Ireland,  161. 

Russe  Tfiplan,  231. 

Scotland,  140. 
Altarage  in  Scotland,  457. 
Albert,  Prince  Consort.  Si8. 

International  Exhibition,  396. 

Science  and  industries,  186. 

Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  837. 
Alx-laChapelle,  school  statistics. 
American  Colleges,  Optional  studies,  486. 
American  Reform  Schools  and  Refuges,  611. 
Amusements  in  Reform  Schoob.  631,  683. 
Ancient  History  aud  Oeog'y  in  education,  436. 
Anderson.  John,  benefactor  of  ednratiMU,  81. 
AndcrDonian  Univerviry  at  Glasgow,  81. 
Anhalt,  area,  population,  744. 

Elementary  Schools,  744. 

Secondary  Schools.  845. 

Special  Schools.  814. 

Reform  Schools,  604. 

Teachers*  Seminaries,  814. 
Animal,  as  distioguisbed  flrom  human,  661. 
Apparatus,  edncationul,  90. 
Apparatus  grants.  106. 
Apprentices  on  ships,  157. 
Arezxo,  Unlven«ity,  808. 
Archdeacon,  functions  at  Dologna,  888. 
Architecture,  schools  of,  116,  %8. 

Popular  instructions  in,  by  museums,  86. 

Library,  and  illn!*trations,  87. 
Architecture  for  school  nurposes,  401. 

Reform  Schools,  616, 919, 

Art  collectioiM,  68w 
Arithmetic  In  German  Schoda,  781, 807. 
Arnold,  M.,  cited,  888. 


Art,  and  art  teaching,  68. 

Art,  collcctioQS,  66,  TB,  80,  00. 

Art,  national  aspects,  64. 

Art,  department  in  England,  93. 

Art  Library  in  South  Kensington,  100. 

Artistffi,  University  of,  305. 

Artiean  defined.  05. 

AHtroiiomy  and  Navigation,  898. 

Arhcncnm,  in  Belgian  pystcni,  893,  898. 

Attendance,  law  in  Germany,  749. 

Bclifium.  891. 

Scotland,  850. 

Sweden,  655. 

WOrtemberg,  661. 
Augsburg,  school  statistics,  830. 
Autttrla,  area,  population,  744. 

Elementary  Scnools.  744. 

Secondsry  Schmils,  845. 

Universities,  846. 

Special  SchoolH,  aV). 

Scho<»l  code  <ir  17*4, 87!>. 

School  code  of  1869,  K85. 

Law  of  inspection,  1863,  890. 

Bacho,  A.  D.,  cited  823. 
Dachteli'D,  Itffunn  School,  001. 
Bacon,  Francis,  Realistic  teaching,  95. 

College  of  Sciences,  85. 
Baden,  area,  population,  744. 

Elementary  School**,  744. 

St-  ondary  Schools,  :l^45. 

rulver!*itu*s,  848. 

Special  Schools,  a*iO. 

Reform  Schools.  69rl.  C04. 

Teachers'  SenilnaiieM,'8l4. 
Banff,  Private  schools  ])n>hibitod,  401. 
liarnien  catechitiin,  in  beminuriets  883. 
Burnanl,  F.  A.  P..  4.35. 

Optional  f*tudics,  436. 
Barnard,  Honn' : 

Su;;jgej«t  r  Of  Edncotional  Mnsenm,  CI. 

Br  iwing  in  Puhllc  Schools,  350,  MO. 

Trchnical  Schools,  350. 

Hartford,  Public  High  School,  837,  8S8w 

Elncational  publications,  90i. 
Barons,  in  Scotland,  muct  know  Latin,  4S& 
liarring  teacher  out  of  Lis  school,  <.78. 
Biole.  Uuiveraity,  847. 
Bavaria,  area,  population,  744. 

Elementary  Schools,  744. 

Secondary  Schools,  845. 

Universities,  846. 

Special  Schools,  950. 

Reform  Schools,  508,  606. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  815. 
Belgium,  Public  Schools  in  1868,  887. 

School  authoritien,  887. 

1.  Primary  Schools,  888, 807. 

8.  Secondary  Schools,  893,  806. 

8.  Superior  Schools,  400. 
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4.  Special  Schools,  400. 
Beadle«>,  in  University,  888,  890. 
B«nt  silver,  «ir  rasli  assessment  in  Scotland,  469. 
Berlin,  School  system  and  statistics,  850. 

Ci  y  Reform  School,  606. 

St.  John's  Agri  en  It  aral  Reform  School,  008. 

University.  576,  846. 

Benirgen,  Rerorm  School,  606. 

Bible  as  a  reading  book.  803.  866. 

Bible  history  and  Bible  knowledge,  791. 
Birkbeck,  Ocurse,  81, 178. 
Birkbeck  School,  178. 
Birmingham,  Midland  Institute,  1S6. 

Report  or  artisans  on  Paris  Exhibition,  846. 
Bishop,  relation  to  old  Universities,  819. 
Blackboard,  787,  865. 
Bleis-sUver.  in  Burgh  Schools,  467. 
Blocki*  in  elemeniary  teaching,  788. 
Boarding  round.  881. 
Boarding  Schools  in  France,  684 
Bologna,  University,  875. 
Bonn,  University,  584,  MR. 
Bostim  Latin  School,  884. 
Boyhood,  in  progressive  development^  668. 
Brechin,  See  and  School,  468,  467. 
Breshin  Univervity,  684. 
British  art,  68. 

Gallery,  68. 
British  Museum.  48. 
Bremen,  School  statistics,  860. 

System,  IHQ, 
Bristol  Trade  School,  189. 
Brotheri»  of  the  Rough  House,  600. 
Broueham  Henry.  83. 
Brown  School  House,  418. 
Bunce,  James  M.,  857. 
Bnrchett,  R..  Art  Instruction  67. 
Burgh,  and  Burgh  Schools  in  Scotland,  468, 704. 
Bumtisland.  461.  466. 

Business  of  life,  now  far  to  be  regarded,  480, 488. 
Bushnell,  Horace,  cited,  407 
Brunswick,  Duchy  of,  744. 

Elpment^ry  Schools,  744. 

Second.) ry  Schools,  846. 

Superior  School,  846. 
Bnrgner  Schools,  746. 

Higher.  845. 
Bursaries,  in  Scotland,  488. 

California,  Teachera'  Association.  514. 
Cannon  Row  Museum  of  Architecture,  88. 
Carli>ruhe,  School  sruilstics,  850. 
Casi*el,  School  statistics,  850. 
Castaliu,  Sacred  Dialogues,  464. 
Catechism,  insi ruction  in,  887. 

Germany,  7«1,  7^8,  804. 

Scotland,  464. 
CaUiolic  Schools  in  Silesia,  809. 

*'       Reform  HchoolH,  601. 
Centrali7.atiou  in  France,  679. 
Central  School  of  Mathematics, 
Cemniic  Section  Kingston  Museum,  68. 
Chaiicelhtr,  University,  802,  888. 
CUemiiit2  School  statistics,  8S0. 
Chemistry,  Royal  College,  188. 

Schools  of,  884. 
Chester,  Harry,  61,  89. 
ChildhtKKl,  successive  stages,  600. 
Chris  iau  Family  and  the  Reform  School,  606. 
Ciiurch  goin<?,  teacher  and  pupils,  464. 
Church  relation  to  Reform  School,  648. 
Church  and  State  in  school,  hOS. 
Chicb^stiT.  Agricultural  College,  ITS. 
Cipherinir,  807. 
Cities,  educational  wants,  848. 

Plan  of  schools,  887. 

Thirty-nine  German.  850. 
City  of  London  School,  176. 
Civil  Bnifineering,  School  o^  881. 
ClassicHl  Education,  value  of,  481, 661. 

Gladstone,  488. 


Hahn,  661. 

Lowe,  481. 

L\ttleton,  148. 

Temnle,  419. 
Classification  of  Schools,  Gennany,  778. 
Class  teaching,  810. 
Clergy  and  public  Schools,  875. 
Coburf  city  Schools,  896. 
Code  lor  Schools, 

Austria,  879,  885. 

Prussia,  861. 

Saxe  Coburg,  894. 
Cole,  Henry,  science  and  art  department,  49. 
Coleman,  Henry,  cited,  167. 
Collc^  of  St  Mary^. 
Colleges,  origin  of,  811. 
Cologne,  school  statistics,  860. 
Commerce,  Schools  of,  8SE8,  884,  857. 
Commercial  Marine  in  England,  149. 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  149. 
Common  School,  meaning  of,  879. 

Objects,  885. 

Origin  of,  798. 
Commune  and  Communal  School,  801, 690, 801. 
Couceptive  faculty  in  children,  666. 
C«mcordat  of  186^  Austria,  898. 
Conferences  of  teachers,  886. 
Confessional  Schools,  797. 
Conference  on  technical  education,  840. 
Connecticut  Granmiar  Sdiool  policy,  837. 

Teachrrs*  Association,  617. 
Conscience,  development  of,  578. 
Conservatora  in  olo  universities,  818. 
Conversational  Method,  767,  780,  784. 
Conventu*.  or  public  examination,  88Bw 
Cornell  University,  861. 
Cornwall  Mining  School,  180. 
Councillor  in  old  universities,  888. 
Course  of  Instruction  In  detail 

Art  Training  School,  111. 

Buigh  Schools,  677. 

Gymnasiums,  714. 

Navigation  Schools,  151. 

Primary  Schools,  745, 767. 
Cowley,  Abraham,  29. 

Plan  <»f  Phliosoptiical  College,  889. 
Cranmcr.  Archbishop,  50. 
CreuK>r.  iron  works  and  technical  skill  at,  883. 
Crvstal  Pahicp,  886,  887,  889. 
Criminals,  reform  schools  for,  600. 

Dailv  School  RouUne,  767,  864. 
Davidson,  John,  school  endowment,  467. 
Dead  Languaces,  influence  of  study  of,  488. 
DecktT,  Sir  Nathan,  on  drawing,  89. 
Decorative  art,  81. 

Architecture,  81. 

Furniture,  88. 

Textile  Fabrics.  88. 

Bookbindintr,  88. 
Degrees  at  Bologna,  886. 

Paris,  818. 
Delinquencies  In  school,  468. 
Demetz,  R«form  Schi»ol  at Mettray,  601. 

Lay-brothera  as  assistants,  608. 
Denominational  character  of  Reform  Sch*ls.606. 
Departments  separate  In  Bnigh  Schools,  470. 
Department  of  Practical  Art,  46, 08. 
Department  of  Science,  46, 101. 109. 
Design,  School  of,  in  England,  48. 

Industrial,  44. 
Diagrams,  dissemination  of  improred,  M. 
Dinter,  G.  F.,884. 
Directory  of  School  mo  tine,  461. 

Aberdeen  in  1658, 468. 

Elgin  In  1649.  468. 

Peebles  In  1655,  468. 

Dunbarin  1670, 468. 
Directory  of  Science  and  Ar^  96. 
Discipline  In  Burgh  School^  468. 

Exhibitions  of  temper  tu  be  avoided,  468. 
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D\ppatPB  in  Burgh  Schoo^9,  402. 
Doctor,  origin  of  title,  iM. 

KiKht  to  learb,  2b4. 

Degree  of.  885. 
Doctor,  or  A»iiii>tant  In  Bnrgh  Schools,  40B. 
Dflrmstadt,  school  statiiiticc,  SBM. 
Drawing  a  r^uhur  branch  in  nil  i<chools,  95t 
Drawing,  Schools  of,  &9.  98,  251. 

1  raining  School  for  t«'aciittrs,  00,  94,  111. 

Valne  and  methods,  67. 

Borchett  67. 

Barnard,  SSO. 

Mann.  784. 

Decker.  J9. 
Drawings  and  studies  of  great  nutfterv,  87. 

8cho4n  Ktatistics,  809. 
Dresden,  Oreeu  Vaults  of,  80i 
Drum,  tuck  of,  401. 
Dnblin,  national  institntinns. 

Museum  of  Irinh  Industry,  78. 

Roval  Society,  78. 

C<^lego  of  Science.  1S3. 
Dncpetlaux,  Reform  Schools,  038. 
Dniibar,  Kudinvnts,  466. 

Reinilationi*  as  to  dlecipline,  408. 
Dundee  Latin  School  in  1404,  45H. 
Dunfermline  Burvh  School,  457,  466. 
Danmanway  Model  Farm  School,  in* 
Dasscldorf,  school  statistics,  860. 
Dasselthal  Kefi>rni  School,  696. 
Dyce,  William,  43. 

Edinhnrzh,  early  Lstin  School,  458, 404,  467. 

Museum  of  i!k;icnce  aud  Art,  131. 

Watt  Institution.  HtL 

tiniversi  T.  140,  6M7. 
Education,  business  of.  75,  431. 

Man  aa  the  (iabjcct,  559. 
Education  department  in  England,  101. 
Education  exhibition  in  1851,  91. 
Sdncarioual  Museum.  h9. 
Elberfeld,  school  HtatisticH.  859. 
Elementirv  Schools,  831.  8J5 
Elgin  Academy.  450 

Regnlaions  as  lo  Sunday  instmctione,  464. 
ElliK,  William,  Kocial  scicnco,  178. 
Etyot.  Sir  Thomas,  24. 
Endowments  of  schools.  362,  i57. 
England,  art  a  and  ncience,  25.  250. 

lU'fot  m  8cho<  »ls  and  elTi  rti*,  005. 
Enj^ian.l  and  Scotlaud  compared,  480.  4ttS. 
Enifineering.  civil  and  mechanical,  141, 2ttO. 
Englir<h  ana  Clu<«sluii  High  School,  883. 
Englinh  language,  417.  4M,  42U.  090. 
KngliKh  pensfiTOio^.  417. 
Eugraviuga  in  British  Museum,  81. 
Erlangen,  university,  fM7. 
Erskint'.  Jolin,  4*re<  k  in  Scotland.  475. 
Eton  School,  income  from  vuUuwmcnts,  46Si 

Scholiirs  lo  n  class.  600. 
Evening  exbibirions,  65. 
Ewarr.  William.  4.1. 
Examination  of  Schools.  722. 

Science  and  Art  liepartment   102L 

Art  Training  School.  118. 
Examination  of  teachers,  721,  835. 
Examniation  on  leaving  gymnasium,  948. 
Example,  leachinif  by.  8bl. 
Exchange  of  duplicate  Kpecimens,  117. 
Exhibitions  of  industrial  Art,  225,  266. 

L«>cal,  104, 120. 

National.  224. 

Inteniational.  220. 
Exitenditurfs  for  education  and  science, 

Belgium,  300. 

France,  072. 

Great  Britain,  22, 121, 122. 

WUrtembci^,  727. 

Factorr  children  and  schools,  140. 86C.  830. 
FaciUtiet  Id  oki  Uuiversitius,  28d. 


French  system.  837. 
Falk,  John,  Refurin  School,  5B5. 
Family  life  aud  education,  684. 

Reformatory  subjects  in,  010. 
Fees,  or  luii  ion. 

ArtSch<iols,  101.112. 

Burgh  Scho«»ls.  400,  471,  600. 

(lymuasiums,  890,  729. 

Primary  Schools,  728. 

Universities,  820. 
Female  Hiirh  School,  8^. 
Females,  Schools  of  Dei*ign.  48. 

ArtTrainingSchfMd  in  Loudon,  118. 
Female  feaclieni,  887. 
PergUH«m,  J.,  on  architectural  art,  86. 
Ferrara  University,  804. 
Fine  Arts,  school  of,  224. 
FiMt  Book  of  Discipline  cited.  456. 

Regulations  about  collcgei*,  456. 
Forestry,  Schools  of,  222.  805. 
Forbes,  B.,  educational  uses  of  museums,  117. 
Foremen  In  English  wi>rkshops,  246. 
France,  educational  statistics,  831,  662. 

Liberty  of  instruction,  066. 

Secondary  teaching  of.  660. 

School  legislation.  1787  to  1808,  661. 

Natioiml  Insiitnte,  656. 

Superior  instruction,  383.  837. 

Industrial  art.  77,  230,  24(1,  243. 

Official  reports  on  Airelgn  systems,  677. 

Family  educatiim,  583. 

Reform  Schools,  001.  616. 

German  estimate.  577. 
Frankfort,  school  system,  731,  869. 
FrHtemity  oi  poor  scholars,  733. 
Fninklaud,  ou  technical  education,  237. 
Frederick  II..  reguUtious  for  Schools,  861, 
Free  Church  in  (kothind,  i&s. 

InflueiiC"  on  schooV  superintendence,  450. 
Free  irvinna«*ium'«  in  German  States,  845. 
Free  Hanseatic  cities,  731. 
Free  trade  and  technical  education,  229  24B. 
Freiburg,  University,  847. 
French  Language  in  Scotch  Schools,  460. 

C'impsretfwitn  the  Greek,  424. 
Furniture  makers,  value  of  art  culture,  240. 

Galleries  of  art,  24. 

Architect ural  conditions,  08. 
Gambling  In  Universities.  283,  462. 
Games  of  chance  forbidden,  462.  * 

Ginien  for  teachers,  821. 

Reform  Schools,  633. 
Gentry  In  Scotch  Schools,  171.  474. 
Gr«>grHphy,  Ancient  and  Mudcm,  427. 
Geo  ogical  S«>ciety,  80. 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  BilUin,  110. 
Gcrinau  views  of  French  education,  677. 
Gcrmiin  Reform  School,  660.  602. 

Historical  development,  508,  604. 

C  aHsiflcatiou  by  sex.  age.  and  character,  606. 

Social  autecedents,  hcalin,  606. 

House  and  household  arrangements,  615,  610. 

Educational  corps,  h«*u>*e\-oter.  624. 

Dai  T  routine,  koor,  clothing,  meals,  etc.,  6cL6. 

Puni(«hment  and  discipline,  034. 

KeligiouM    educaiiou— Sunday  employment, 
S%,  043. 

Discharge,  after-care  and  re<n^s,  039. 
Germany,  Primary  Schools,  74^1. 

Secondary  Schools.  813. 

Huperiiir  and  Special.  B47. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  814. 
Geography,  ancient  and  modem.  427. 

Relative  value,  .ostln  liberal  cdacation,  42t 
Geological  Society,  Ix>ndon,  89. 
Geological  survey  of  Great  Britain,  110. 
Giesen,  University.  847. 
G.adatone  on  classical  slodies,  188. 
Gla>*gow,  Grammar  Scliool,  4(0,  467. 

CUOm  01  Chancellor  in  1404, 466. 
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University,  607. 
01ai*8,  painted,  83. 
Olaitncvin,  Mode]  Farm.  165. 
Gloi*»ator«>  as  teachen*,  dS7. 
Gk>vernment  Schoolo  of  Design,  48. 
Oradation  of  Schools  for  cities,  846,  851. 
Grammar,  subjects  Included  In  term,  454. 
Oraiuities  to  mnsters  In  Scotch  Schooli*,  467 
Gratz,  School:*  and  University,  846,  80tf. 
Great  Britain,  statistics,  21. 

Appropriations  to  education,  28. 

Scicntiflc  Instruction  In  1866,  347. 

Teclinical  cdneatiun,  284. 
Greek  langtiage  In  Scotland.  454,  474. 

Introdurtion  into  England,  474. 

Entril-'h  Endowed  Schools,  148. 
GreifswalJ,  University,  594,  846. 
Group  payment  of  teachers,  153. 
Gymnotitics  and  Military  Drill,  718. 

Iteform  Schools,  688. 

Hahn,  Ludwis:,  on  French  eancatlon,  677. 

Reviewed  bv  Rcnan,  577. 
Haldeman,  S.  S  ,  &48. 
Ualle,  Unlvi  rfltv,  524.  846. 

School  statistics.  859. 
Hallam,  estimate  ot  school  learning  In  1400,  455. 
Hambiir.',  school  nystem,  781,  740,  859. 
Ua!iillt(m,  Sir  William,  on  Prussian  Schools,745. 
Hanover,  area,  population,  744. 

Elementary  Schools,  744. 

Secondary,  845. 

Superior,  k46. 

Special.  850. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  744.  815. 
Hanover,  city  school    tatistlcs,  M5flL 
Uartford.  Public  lU^h  School,  889. 

Hist(»rical  development,  809. 

Plan  of  school-house  in  1^18,  881. 

Plan  of  s<hool-hoase in  1809,  4UL 

Brown  Sch.»ol,  407. 
Hartlib,  SHmuel,  29,  191.  218. 

Plan  of  Agricultural  College  in  1651, 191. 
Hebrew,  introduced  into  Biugb  SchooLs,  «7& 

Prestonpanf,  477.   ' 
Heine,  cite<<,  424. 
Hesse-Darmstadt  nnd  Casael,  744. 

Elementary  Schools,  743. 

Secondary,  845. 

Superior.  846. 

Special,  i-510. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  744,  815. 
Hitchcock,  cited,  Ti ). 
H  gginson,  John,  889. 
Higher  classes,  Influence  of.  432. 
Higher  education  in  Great  Britain,  28. 
Higher  Town  School,  747. 
Hiffh  School,  nasons  for  a  public,  856,  879. 

Examples  of  results,  884. 
History,  Ancient  and  Modem,  426. 

it-  latlve  value,  not  taught,  426. 
Hoadlev,  C.  J.,  870. 
Hogarth,  William  and  Euglish  art,  65. 
HoTzapfei,  R.,  586. 
Hopkins,  Edward,  809. 
Horticulture,  Royal  Society,  88. 
Homer,  Leonard,  77, 132. 
Howieeon,  John,  endowment  of  school,  457. 
House-ftither  in  German  Reform  Schools,  613. 
Huilah,  Instruction  in  music  byf  89. 
Humidity  In  heated  air.  69. 
Hunt,  Robert,  on  Miner's  School,  180. 
Husbandry  learning,  advancement  ot,  191. 

lueas,  child's  entrance  into.  570. 

Illinois,  Teachers  Association,  510. 

Imagination  In  childhood,  569. 

Induna,  Teachers'  Association,  522. 

India  service,  competitive  examination,  481. 

Industrial  arts,  importance  of  science  to,  62. 

lulaut  sclioola  and  garaeits  In  Belgium,  807.- 


Inspection,  Navigation  8  hools,  1531 

Art  and  ."cieiice  Schools,  102. 

Primary  Sclio«»N.  887.  . 
Internatibnal  Exbibiiiuns,  226,  229. 

England.  45,  225. 

France.  224. 

Results,  325,  228. 

Annual,  228. 
Intuiiion,and  Its  conceptlve  faculty,  967. 
Invi-ntion  In  machinery,  9St9. 
Ireltiud,  133. 

Royal  College  of  Sciences,  109, 18S. 

Royal  Dublni  society,  106. 

Agricultural  Education,  161. 

James  IT.,  Instractlons  in  1604  by,  498. 
Juri-pnidrnce.  347. 
Jurists,  University  ol^  278. 

Keagy,  John  M.,  Memorial,  640. 
Key,  J.,  on  i'russlan  Schools,  748. 
King's  Ctillege,  London,  176. 
Klrkpatrick.  Agricultural  Scho.->ls,  601. 
Klelweber,  Reform  Schools,  601. 
Knowli'd'.;  ,  relative  value  of,  421. 
Knox,  John,  First  Book  of  Discipline,  456. 
KOnigsbcrg,  school  system,  859. 
KOniu'sberg  University,  524,  816, 
School?,  744. 

Labor  and  Science,  union  by  Whittoorth^  107. 
Landori  (near  Berne)  Reform  School,  601. 
Larue,  Fnnn  School  at,  169. 
Latin  Languase,  in  8ch«K)ls.  418.  422,  454. 

Lowe  on  vaiue  of,  4:^ 

Milton.  29. 

Monittigne,  424. 

Gladstone,  43::i. 

Temple,  417. 
'^itiu  School  in  Scotland,  458. 

Statute  of  1491.453. 

Appointment  of  teachers,  454. 

Studies,  4.V4. 
r.atin  SchiNil  in  Wartrmbeig,  71 1. 
Lntin  verslflcntlon,  425. 
Landseer,  and  English  Art,  65. 
Language,  knowledge  of,  418,  422,  428.  56&i 

True  value  of  the  study,  J26> 
r^  Place,  in  office.  428. 
I^aw,  Schools  of,  fTt'i. 
Learned  Societies,  appropriationir  to,  %L 
Lecture  lee  at  Bologna,  wi. 
Lecture  h  ill  at  Bologna,  288. 
Lrcture  Scbo  •!  In  Scotland,  458. 

Origin  u..d  ;.ro\vth.4.'i5. 
Lectures  at  the  o!d  Universities,  SOU. 
Lectures  in  arts,  26. 
Lectures,  tench  ng  by,  75. 
Lelchtensteln.  Reform  School,  09X 

Normal  School,  597. 
Leipzig,  school  system,  859. 

University,  846. 
Licentiate  at  Bologna,  289. 
Liebiif  cited.  245. 

Light  and  heat  in  Art  Galleries^OSL 
Lin*  tenure  of  teachers*  office,  470. 
Llndeiih-  if.  Reform  School  and  Brotfaerhood,  608 
Lippe,  Detmold,  and  Schatunbeix,  '<M. 

Elementary  Schools,  748. 

Secondary.  846. 

Supei  lor.  846. 

Special,  850. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  744,  8101 
Literary  Institutions,  science  in,  187. 

Endowed  Public  Schools  in  England,  18T. 

Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  138. 

London  University  exaimnatlona,  VS9. 

Universities  of  Scotland,  140. 
Loan  to  public  exhibitions,  84. 
Local  Technical  Colleget,  fb4,  Mfi. 
L<  icke,  Joiiu,  ou  Bcieutillc  studies,  80. 
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Jjmdon,  British  Art  68. 

British  KuBeaio,  4M. 

Art  HalUiMl  GftUery, 

Art  TrBiuing  ^hool,  111. 

College  of  Chemistry,  188. 

Economic  Boisny,  TUS. 

Geologj«71. 

Uoi  ticaltnre,  38. 

Mines,  71.  1^ 

Portrait  Oallerv,  99. 

Metalloivical  Lsboratory,  1S8. 

Navigation  Hchool  147. 
Lone,  Robert,  431. 

Clat^eical  edacation,  421. 

Geography,  ancient  and  modem,  497. 

IllHtoriet*.  ancient  and  modem,  49H,  4S9l 

Language,  ancient  and  modem,  4'i9. 

Deflcleucies  in  Pubilc  Schools,  438. 
Univt-r-itlc-,  438. 

Knowledge  of  nature,  439. 

Edncational  cndowmenti*.  480. 

Lower  clst^scK,  relation  to  higher,  488. 
LObeck,  783,  740. 
Lfibeck,  school  vystcm,  839. 

Ksedebnrg,  school  system.  880. 

Manie,  Teachers'  AstK)ciation. 

Man  as  the  subject  of  edncaiinn,  559. 

Manchester,  Owens  College,  134. 

Mann,  Horace,  791,  838. 

Mannal  Labor  aud  Mechanical  Dexterity,  fCO. 

Marine  Engineer,  109.  838. 

MassaihuiKrtti*,  Drawing  in  Puhllc  Schools,  851. 

State  Teacher's  Association,  589. 
Mather,  Cotton,  cited,  8(». 
Mai  hems  ticians  in  bnsiness,  488. 
Mathematics,  School  of,  834,  848. 
Mathematics  as  a  study,  433. 
Maturity  exnni' nation,  843. 
M'Crie  cilt^,  476. 
Mechanic  Institutions,  81,  75. 
Mechanics,  School  ot,  838. 
Mecklenbnrg-Schu  crin  nnd  Strelitz,  741 

Elt'meniary  Schools,  744. 

Secondary,  845. 

buperior  816. 

Special,  H50 

Tea-  hen*'  Seminnries,  815. 
Melville  on  Biiruh  Schools  in  1670,  478. 
Metallurgical  Labitratury  in  London,  189. 
Metal largi SIS.  training  of,  93. 
Mettray  A^cultural  Colony,  591,  601. 
Michigan,  Teachera'  AsMicistion,  533. 
M  ddle  Agci>,  Universities  of,  978. 
Middle  cUss  in  Scotland,  485. 

Edncation  for,  431. 
Militar)'  and  NM\'al  Schools,  Engluid,  84, 114. 

Germany,  858. 
Mill,  J.  S.,  Classical  Studies,  410. 
Military  Music,  41. 
MUton,  John,  Tractate,  97,  181. 
Miud,  stages  of  develoumeni,  579. 
Min«  s.  Si-boolH  of,  England,  71, 188. 

Gvruiany,  866. 
Minnesota,  Teachen*  Association,  588. 
Mixeti  Schools  as  to  sex,  609. 
Mo>ieI  Agrcultnrsl  Schools  in  Ireland,  165, 171. 
Modena  University,  807. 
Muderu  H. story  should  be  studied,  496. 
MiKlern  Languages.  14;^,  439. 
Modem  Scliooi  of  Science  and  Languages,  148. 
Mi>n  r«)se  La<in  School,  458. 
Montpe'ier,  Univeraitv  at,  817. 
Morning,  esrly  work  in  Burtrh  School,  468. 
Mother,  influence  on  the  child,  575. 
M«iaaics  In  art  culture,  82. 
Mnndelia  on  Technical  EdncaUon,  937. 
Munich,  school  system,  859. 
Mflnster.  scliool  iystem,  860. 

Univenity.  684,  846. 
Maaeuma  of  HatuxHl  Science,  117, 119. 


Music,  instruction  in,  791. 

Schools  of,  866. 
Naples,  University  of,  806. 
Napoleonic  organization  of  UniTersltiea,  (^9, 

605. 
Nspcleon  cited,  488. 
NutUm  in  Uuiveraities,  811. 
National  Gallery,  43. 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  68. 
National  Ponrail  Gallery.  93. 
Nature,  laws  to  be  studied,  86, 185. 
Natural  History,  Museums.  117. 
Navigatit)n  Schools  in  Great  Britain,  68,  74, 146 

Plan  of  reorganisation,  160. 

KusHell's  pku,  833. 
Naval  Architec'ure.  109. 

Englif  h  School  of,  145, 100. 

French  School,  145. 

Ru^sel^s  p  an  for,  323. 
Newton,  Ii^uic, 37. 
Ncwi.urt,  Coddington  School,  410. 
New  Yi»rk,  Teachers'  Asmtciation,  534. 
NiL'ht  Claei*es  in  Drawing.  95. 99. 
NoDle  (ami lies  in  Burgli  S<'bools,  471. 

Causes  of  withdrawal,  471. 
Normal  Schools  In  Germany,  814. 
Norway,  Klementary  and  Secondary  Schools,706 
NoUry  of  University,  8S3. 
NottiniL'ham,  lacemakera  on  Paris  Exhtbition, 

34(). 
XOrt^mberp,  school  system,  859, 
Nun»es,  inbtituU^ns  lor  training. 


Obligation  of  child's  school  attendance,  680. 
Object  teaching,  Milton,  37. 

Hartlib,89. 

lloole,  89. 
Ob<'ervai  ion,  faculty  and  habit  of, 

Barna.d,  3^30. 

Burcheit,  68. 

Mann,  7S5. 

Foibes,  118. 

Klecke  664. 
Oliio,  Teacht-ra*  Asso<la(ion«,  546. 
Oldham.  SchiHiI  of  Science  and  Art,  19T. 
Opiional  Siud.es  in  American  Colleges,  48B. 
Ordinary  audextraoniliiaiylecinreaatBolognai 

4rsrv« 

Ordinary,  meaning  aa  applied  to  booka,  894. 
Oniamei  tal  Art, 

Print  lilies  of,  115. 

Fiencb  supt  riority  in,  849. 
'  Orphan  IliuisvHaud  As\lums,  698. 

£x))erience  in  Mlesla  iu  1848,  609. 

OrLttnized  on  Roiign-IIonse  plan.  615. 
Outwiird.  knowied^T',*  and  mastery  of  the,  665. 
Over-mi ucaiiug.  no  danger  of,  60. 

Crai inter  oi ,  50. 
Owen  John.  194. 
OweuM  College  in  Manchester,  124 

Padua  Unlvemlfy.  99B. 

Parnits,  duty  «»f*iu  education.  4.11. 

Children  iu  B«>lorniatury,  615. 
Parli*  Univ.  n-liy,  a»9. 

Patt'sun.  Mark,  tm  Prussian  Schools,  706, 887. 
Pavia,  University  at,  308. 
Paxtfm,  contribution  to  architecture,  939. 
,  PMymont>«  on  resnlts,  108. 
IVasants*  »li  h  Hctiool.  709. 
Peckhsm,  Birkbeck  ^cbfNil,  178. 
Peebles,  Burgh  School,  468. 
Penitentiaries  and  Houses  of  Correction,  890. 
Perceptive  Faculties.  570. 
Perth.  Grammar  Schoid  in  IfilO.  456,  476. 
Perugia  University .  807. 
Pestalojuti  and  Reiorm  Schools,  894. 
Petty,  Sir  WilliMm,  89. 

Piaii  of  a  Trade  School,  199. 
Phyi'ira*  Sciences  In  Education,  418. 
Pie*  tUiVvrsity,  801. 
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Piatt,  John,  on  Rclenee  teaching,  119. 

Playlkfr,  L.,  on  Scienilflc  inatitationa,  7L 

Pteys,  forbidden,  468.   . 

Plays  and  Gamea  In  Reform  Schools,  GSSL 

Plays  in  childhood,  offlce  of,  660. 

Ponderation.  science  ot,  421. 

Pope  cited,  438. 

PorUmouth.  Naval  Academy,  145. 

Polytechnic  Schools,  858. 

PoiiMlam,  school  syetem,  858. 

Practical  Art,  dvpartment  o^  46. 

Pntffue,  school  system,  859. 

University,  846. 
Piayer  to  be  offered  by  each  pnpfl,  482. 

Reform  School,  035. 
Presbyierlal  SchtHil  saperfntpndf^nce,  450. 
Prestunpaui^,  Trilingual  bci.util,  40(7,  471. 
Prince  Albert,  45. 

Address  at  hirinfn'^bam,  1^ 

Interuattonai  £zhn>ition  of  1851,  396. 
Private  8chnol><,  p'-ohibited  iu  SooUand,  4€1. 
Prizes  in  Schools  uf  Art,  05,  96. 

Science,  103. 

Navigation,  151. 
Prosresa,  idea  of,  lopt  In  edacatiou,  427. 
Proreaaoni  at  Boioirna,  S(i2. 

How  elected  at  PM<ina,  2C>d. 
Profesaion,  rdiicatitu  lur,  210. 
Promotion  m  Public  SchooU,  883,  472. 
Promotion  at  Bok>>nia  and  l*adu..,  298,  3^1. 
'  Provincial  Sch.  of  Science  in  Gnai  Britain,  73. 
Providence,  Thayer  t>chool-t  ou»c,  41;^. 
Pmssia,  area,  population,  'i\A, 

Elementary  Schools,  'i44. 

Secondary,  846. 

Snperior,  846. 

Special,  860. 

Teachers'  Seminaries,  815. 
Prussia,  Primarv  SchiMiif,  745. 

Sabjects  and  jlctbods  of  iustmction,  767. 

Legal  provision  respecting  teacuerb,  81U. 

Elementary  Schools.  748. 

Secondary  Schmils,  845w 

Snperior  Schooli*,  M6. 

Special  Schools,  KM). 

Tea<^rs*  St'niiuarics,  816. 
Public  erants  In  aid  of  science,  34.  190,  166. 
Public  DChooN,  iitflaenceof  enduwuieuut,  431. 
'  Infloeuce  on  public  prosperity,  883. 

Ragffed  Schools  in  England,  605. 
Randall.  Superiority  oi  French  Art,  SMI. 
Bauhe  Haus,  lloiigh-UuuBe,  Hamburg,  393. 
Kealia,  746. 

Real  Schools  in  aii  G<>nnany.  845. 
Reasoning.  Analytic  Mode,  42S. 
Recitations  in  Kreucli  Schools,  683. 
Rector  in  Scotch  Latin  Schoob,  454,  460l 
Rector  in  Univ«.n>iiiue,  381. 

Bologna.  281. 

Padna,  207. 

Ferrara  804. 

PaHs,811. 
Recre4iiion  and  Rest  on  Sunday,  637. 
Redgrave  on  briiiifh  Art^  bH. 
Redhill.  Reform  School,  616. 
Reform  in  neglected  and  criminal  youth,  638. 
Reform  School,  true  idea  of,  600. 
Regent,  or  Doctor,  in  Scotch  Schools,  469. 
R^o,  Univtwit.s  307. 
Refnthaller,  St.  Ma- tin  3chool  595. 
Religion  in  I'ruHi'isn  Sch<olii,  791,  798. 
Renan,  B.,  Artit-le  by,  577 
Repetition,  rae.-iniutf  of  at  Bologna,  296. 
Representation  in  Ocveniment,  426. 
Reproduction  of  original  works,  84. 
Reasa,  area,  population.  744. 

Schools,  744,  818,  MS.  880. 
Reval,  Russia,  Reform  School,  001.  870. 

Richard.  James,  early  bequest  to  Hartford, 
Rich  and  poor  children  in  same  school,  881. 


Hlecke,  Man  as  the  subject  of  ediicatiofi,  8M. 
Robiuc-on,  J.  C,  Museum  of  Induatt7,77. 
Rollins'a  Studies  cited,  685. 
Rome.  University  at,  804. 
Kostork.  school  system,  860. 

University,  840. 
Row,  Johr,  early  teacher  of  Greek,  47Bw 
Ki^y«ti  Academy  of  Arte.  41. 
Royal  Academy  of  Mucic,  89. 
Uova*  Galleries  of  Art,  41. 
Royal  Institution.  87. 
Uo\ai  Societv  in  London,  37. 
iiiiyal  School  of  Mines.  ItsL 
Ruuiford,  Count  (D.  Thompson),  37. 
Ruosia,  Reform  School,  6U4. 
Russel  Scott,  Technical  University,  ;Ui, 

Sailors,  education  of,  228. 
Salaries  University,  origin  of.  890. 
Salaries  of  Teachers  iniicotiaud,  4CSw 

Ancient  Burgh  Schoola,  466. 

i'ractice  of  boarding  round,  466. 
Salerno,  Medical  School,  274. 
Salvador  and  St.  Leonard  College,  697. 
Srtmuelson,  technical  skill.  388. 

Report  on  Scientific  instruci  ion,  947. 
Sana  School  In  Scotland,  47H. 
Savlgnv,  Universities  of  the  Middle  Agpfi,27& 
Saxoii  Principalities,  populatioii,  ai«a,  744. 

Elementary  Schools,  744. 

Secondary  Schools,  845. 

Superior  Schools,  846. 

Special  Schrmlii,  860. 

Tearhers'  Seminaries,  744,  f»S. 
Sux  *ny,  populaUou  arr»a,  etc.,  XH. 

Elemei.tai7  Schools,  \-A, 

Secondary  Scboola,  845. 

Supeilor  Schools,  846. 

Special  School^  850. 

Teachers'  Seminariea,  744,  86& 
Scholarship  and  Exhibiiiona,  lu4. 
School  of  Art  defined,  96. 
School  ships  for  neglected  boys,  U39. 
School  of  NavNl  Architecture,  16U. 
School  rommis4ioncr  on  TecouiaiU  Education. 

885. 
School  session  in  Burgh  School,  468. 

I'lmu  for  opening,  463. 
9chool-liouSi-H,  plans  of,  in 

Uariforu,  Public  High  School,  40L 
Bniwn  School,  4u7. 

Newport,  Coddington  School,  410. 

Providence,  Thayer  School,  418. 
Schwarzburg.  Kudoidotadt,  uid  Sonderhauacn, 

Scienr«  and  Art  in  Great  Britain,  7. 

Couients  of  chapters,  5. 
Science  SchiM>ls  and  Classes,  46.  63, 3G4 
Sci*'!  ce  and  Art  Department,  28,  •kM. 
Historical  development,  46. 
Function**  of.  49. 
Total  expenditures  on.  48. 
OTganiz>ition  in  1869  101. 
Science  De|>aitmcnt,  46, 101. 
Science  Directory,  49,  101,  205. 
Sciences  enc«)ura^'eu  in  Knghind,  101. 
Scientific  re^eanbes (•houla  be enronraged,  96. 
School  routine  iu  Burgh  Schools,  461. 
Science  in  Elementary  Schools,  j80. 
Science  iu  Secomiarv  Schools,  143, 137,  368b 
Science  in  Universities.  188, 140. 
Scotland,  area,  population.  267. 
1.  Parochial cch<N>l sy»iem^269. 
Historical  development.  869. 
8.  Secondary  iusi ruction,  468. 
Historical— Abemethy.  Perth,  Stirling,  4B^ 
Cati  edral,  monasteries,  convents,  468. 
Fin>t  Book  ol  Discipline,  456. 
Allocation  of  church  pmi>erty  to  scboola,  4S7. 
Directory  of  permanent  SchtMils,  461. 
Dally  routine- Sunday  work,  461, 468. 
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Salaries  and  fees  of  teachers,  46S. 
Scholars,  social  status,  471. 
Promotion  from  class  to  class,  473. 
8abject  of  in^tmctloD,  474. 

Z.  Universities,  140. 

4.  Science  and  Art,  181. 
Scalptnre,  8^ 

8ea-goiug,  disconraffed  by  parents,  157. 
Secession  ft'om  Eetao.  Church  in  Scotland,  458. 
Sexes  in  Reform  Schools,  007. 
Sheepshanks'  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  63. 
Shipowners,  education  oi;  iXt. 
Shipley,  founder  of  Society  of  Arts,  83. 
Silence  In  school  hours,  462. 
Siljestrom,  P.  A.,  tribute  to,  70S. 
Sleoumey,  Mrs.  L.  n.,  878. 
Silesia,  Law  respecting  Cuthnlic  School*.  869. 
Slmaon.  Rector  of  Perth  Gram.  School,  456,  475. 
Sisterhood  of  Teachers  for  Reform  Schools,  623. 
Sloane.  Sir  Haus,  42. 

Smith,  Adam,  on  geometry  and  mechanics,  31. 
Social  influence  ofgood  schooli*.  881. 
Society  of  Arts  in  I^ndon,  33,  235 
South  Kensington  Museum^  54,  77, 100. 
Spelling  neglected  in  liberal  education,  429. 
St.  Andrew  s  Unlvi-rsitj-,  997. 
Stanley,  Lord,  on  Scientific  Lectures,  75. 
State,  relation  to  schools.  431. 
State  interposition,  utility  of,  51. 
Stettin,  school  system,  859. 
Steiger,  E.,  Modern  Gorman  Pedagogy,  903. 
Stevens,  L.,  on  PruM<ian  Scho4»ls,  830. 
Study,  chief  instrument  of  education,  418. 
Sradtes,  help  each  other,  419. 
Stadium  G^ncrale,  304. 
Stuttgart,  school  system,  859. 
Subjects  of  Instruction : 

Arithmetic,  477.  781. 

Composition.  477.  781 

Catechism,  804,  83ti. 

Classics.  478. 

English,  477. 

Grammar.  454,  477,  783. 

Greek,  475. 

Hebrew,  476. 

Latin,  478. 

Mu'^ic,  478. 

Religion  791.  798,  838. 
Subjects  of  liiHtniction  in. 

Ancient  Biirtrh  Schools.  474. 

Elementary  Schools,  745,  793. 

Secondary  Schools.  843. 
Substitute!*  for  professors  300 
Sondsy  in  Reform  Schools,  637 
Sunday,  exercises  for  Burgh  Scholars,  463. 

Elidn  and  PeebleV  Directory,  468. 

Edltiburgh  and  Aberdeen,  461. 
Sunday  School^'  in  1763,  861. 
Superior  Punlic  Instruction.  837,  847. 
Sweden,  Elementary  Sch(}ols,  707. 
Switzerland,  Reform  Schools,  601,  604. 
Sydenham  Crystal  Palace,  227. 
Syndicu^  University,  2^3,  298. 

Teachers*  Institute,  value  of,  357. 
Teachers  in  Gt-rmany,  813. 

Seminaries,  814,  844. 
Teachers,  professional  training,  819. 

ElemenUry,  813.  814,  819,  823. 
Teachers*  Seminaries,  744,  818. 
Teachers,  tenure  of  office  in  Scotland,  454,  470. 

Sunday  labor  enforced,  4f{5. 

Salaries  and  fees,  465,  468. 

Bleis-silver,  and  bent  gratuity,  469. 
Teachers*  visits,  105. 
Technical  Schools  and  University,  11, 199, 819. 

Bamard*s  Report,  11,  251. 

Russeirs  plan,  219. 
Temple,  Frederic  William,  417. 

Greek  and  Roman  language,  417. 


Thompson,  Benjamin,  87. 

Thompson,  O.  P.,  on  Manual  Labor,  S69. 

Tools,  use  of,  to  be  learned,  106. 

Tractate  on  Education,  by  Milton,  181. 

Training  School  of  Drawing  and  Art,  60. 

Training  School  for  Relormatoiy  Teachers, 

Trade  Museums,  108. 

Trieste,  school  system,  860. 

Trill  it  V  Board  and  House,  147. 

Turbulence  of  scholars  in  Syotland,  472. 

Turin  Universitv,  808. 

Tuttliugen,  model  Reform  School  building,  618. 

Uniformity  of  instruction  in  France.  203. 
Universal  Exhibitions,  1851,  1861,  1866,  225,  229, 
UnlviTi^ity— past  and  present,  278. 

Bel;:! urn,  400. 

England^  138.  324. 

France,  809,  333. 

Germany,  846. 

Italy,  275. 

SwiUerland,  846. 
Universities  of  Scotland,  697. 

Endowments  of,  465. 

Effected  by  Burgh  Schools,  478,  601. 
University  endowments,  430. 
Universltyman,  498. 

Deflclencies  in  his  education,  428. 
Vaea  of  knowledge,  418,  424. 

Vaus,  Aberdeen  Latin  School,  456. 
Verbalia,'  745. 
Vercelli.  University,  802. 
V^emacular,  avoided  in  Latin  Schools,  462. 
Vernacular,  in  German  Schools,  806. 
Veterinarv,  schools  and  instruction  In,  176,  8SS. 
V'icenza,  tJnivtrslty,  302. 
Vienna,  school  system,  859.    University,  816. 
Vis  tf*  to  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  128. 
Museums  of  Science  aud  Art,  110,  181. 

Waideck,  area,  population,  schools,  744. 
NN'arniing  Galleries  of  Art,  69. 

Schoof  hou^es.  403. 
Water-color  painiings,  67. 
Wa  t  Ini^tiiuiion  and  Memorial,  182. 
Webster  and  British  Art,  65. 
Whit<>,  Aniirew,  letter  on  Manual  Labor,  261. 
Wh  tworth.  Sir  .hweph.  107,  124. 
Whit  worth  Sciiolarships  lor  mechanical  acience 

and  skill,  106. 
Wicheru,  John  Henrr,  689. 

German  He  Ibrm  School,  ^^. 
Wiesbaden,  school  syhtein,  860. 
Worcester  Technical  Institute,  259. 
Wurkingmen*s  Colleger,  76. 
Workiiigmen,  Report  on  Paris  Exhibition,  939. 

TfChnical  education  in  Fra/ice,  244. 
Workhouse  Aurirultural  School,  172. 
Worctsti-r,  Public  High  School,  485. 

Technical  Institute,  259. 
Words,  knowledge  ot,  423. 

PopeV  criticisms,  422. 
World,  knowledge  of,  429. 
Writing,  a  branch  of  school  instmctioD,  45S. 
Wflrtemberg,  kingdom,  744. 

Reform  School,  597.  601. 

Secondary  instruction,  709,  845. 

Technical  education,  2M,  819. 

Superior  Schools,  846. 

Special  Schools,  850. 
Wurtz,  Reform  School  at  Neuhof,  698. 

Tonng  Children  in  Prussian  Schools,  778. 

Riecke,  Views  of,  560. 
Youth,  age  of,  576. 

Zeller  Reform  School  at  Beaggen,  504. 
Zailchow.  Reform  School,  6W. 
Brotherhood  of  Assistants,  608. 
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Aargan,  or  Argo?ia,  Canton  of,  398. 

Achool  Cod«  of  18»«,  638. 
Aberdeen,  uniTeniitv,  9H,  700. 
Ab«tract  Thought,  141^,  44 1',  457. 
Abstnct  and  KelaUre  Truths,  467.  470. 
Academic  Hoard  at  W'mt  Point,  765. 
Academic  lioard  and  titaff  at  Annapolis,  908. 
Academy,  equivalent  to  College,  164. 
Accomplbhmentii,  379. 
Accuracy,  difflculty  in  reaching,  447,  601. 
Action  and  Knowledge.  204,  614. 

ACKLAKD,  llKMRT  W.,  479. 

Physiology,  L'hy»icfl,  and  Chemistry,  479. 
Acclrity,  self-determined,  16. 
AdauM,  John  Q.,  Naral  gfchool,  896. 
Adoiho.v,  JosKPii,  I'SS^  184. 
Admission  to  Spci-ial  Military  Schools,  287,202,298. 

Age,  563,  670,  677,  689,  014,  766,  786,  79*. 

Attainments,  290,  298,  f>77,  680, 614,  i79,  907. 

Nomination,  675,  766,  787,  922. 

Merit,  677,  686,  787,  928. 

Competition,  299, 666,  686,  789,  800,  922. 

8ons  of  Offlrerfi,  575,  590,  790,  860. 

Probation,  791. 

Discuwiion,  as  to,  684,  788,  8t6,  800, 921 

Phyidque,  797. 

Faiiureji  after,  778,  787,  817. 
Adrice,  respecting  studies  and  condact,  67,  81, 128, 

165,193,206,231. 
AdnltH,  education,  198,  646. 
^cheticfl,  science  of  the  beautiful,  16,  612. 
Agriculture,  8^).  156, 266. 
Agricultural  Colleges,  Military  Tactics  in,  829. 

Amherst,  830.  New  Yorli.  829 

California,  883.  Indiana,  881. 

Louiiiiana,  831. 
Age  for  Study,  73,  77, 164, 168,  433. 
AOecUtion,  103. 
AiKioi,  John,  239. 

Kycs  or  No  Eyes— Art  of  Seeing,  280. 
Air,  pure,  in  schoolhouses,  669. 
AiRT,  QeoRGK  U.,  448. 

iVientiflc  Studies.  448. 
Aldenhot,  Survey  Class,  611. 
Algebra,  460. 
Alphonio  X  of  Spain,  642. 
Ambition,  as  a  moti?e,  348. 

Carlyle,  628. 

Chatham,  142 


Chesterfield, 
Froude,  61 1 
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QuintilUn,  22. 
Amusements,  fW>m  books,  94, 121, 906. 
Analysis  of  a  booli,  112,  226, 280. 
Anatomy,  79,  474. 

Anazageras,  a  teacher  of  PericlM,  18&. 
Anazarchus,  lOO. 
Ancient  Geography,  Hiitoiy,  aad  IdiM,  426, 681. 


Anger,  78, 187,  864. 
Annapolis,  Naral  Academy  JB06. 

Historical  Derelopment,  o96. 

Admistiion,  906. 

Course  of  Studies,  900. 

Discipline,  918. 

Coiit,  919, 9:36. 

Reorganuation.  plan  of,  921. 
Annotations  by  Wbately,  108, 178. 

ANTUOXT,  IICNRT,  809.  , 

Speech  in  Senate  on  CompetitiTe  Ex. ,  800. 
Antipathies,  148,816. 
Appenxell,  Canton,  894. 
Aptitudes  in  children,  16, 27,  79. 
Arbiturienten-Examen,  297. 
Architecture,  School,  ti67. 

Naral,  832,  62^•. 
Arijttocracy ,  Dangers  of  a  Military,  861. 
Aristotle,  17. 19,  21,  78, 117, 602. 
Ariittippus,  100. 
ArithmeUc,  69, 166,  460. 

Neglect  in  English  Schools,  469. 
Argumentation,  128,  282. 
Army  Schools  in  English  Serrice,  640, 826. 

Garrison  and  Barmch:  Schools,  626. 

Chelsea  Training  Kchool  for  Army-Masten,  826. 

Kneller  lUll  Music  College,  626. 
Art,  Unirersity  Study,  612. 

Goethe,  History  and  Influence  of,  16. 
Artillery,  Gunnery,  and  Muaketiy,  School  of, 

Fortress  Monroe,  821. 

Munich,  821. 

Shoebruvness,  606,  618,  616. 

Vienna,  818. 
Arts  in  the  Unirendty  currlculnm,  168. 

DefectiTe  method  of  teaching,  I08. 
Ashburton,  Lord,  442. 
Ascham.  R.,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  877. 
Associations.  eariT.  443. 
Astronomy,  i38,  166. 
Asylum  for  Orplians,  Military,  626. 

Dublin  Military  Orphan  Institute,  625. 

Chelsea  Military  (irphan  Asylum.  626. 
Athens,  estimation  of  Teachers  in,  136. 
Athens,  UniTersity,407. 
Athletic  Sports,  l'-9, 916. 
Attention,  to  business  in  haifd,  126,  Z7J. 

Soul  of  memory,  126. 

Habits  of,  should  be  attained,  460. 
AugusUne,  St.,  28,  44. 
AusxmiA. 

Military  System  and  Schools  In  1869, 806, 066. 

Technical  Drawing.  701. 

Naral  and  Navigation  Schools,  884. 
Authority  In  the  teacher,  2S. 
Authority,  method  of,  in  teaching,  489. 
Anthors,  Influence  of,  206.  226. 
ATWtlon  to  lehool  taxt  books,  4AL 
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Bachfl,  A  D.dted,4Qi2. 
bachelor  of  Arte,  4< ,  270, 649. 
Baoox,  K&AMOis,  71, 92. 

EiMy  on  DiscouTM,  177* 

JSamj  on  Riches,  265. 

Vnmy  oo  Studies,  108. 

Kuay  on  TntTel,  286. 
Baoun,  Nathaniel,  140. 
Baker,  Col..  548. 
Baltimore,  Primary  School,  677. 
BAWOR^rT,  Ut-oaoe,  897. 

Orgaoixer  of  Naral  Academy,  897. 
Barnard,  UkjtRT,  littt  of  pubucationB,  974. 

English  Pedagogy,  416. 

MiUtary  Schools,  *^7,  949. 

National  Bdueatkm  in  Europe  870i 

Report  on  Military  Academy,  788. 

Report  on  Naral  Academy,  901. 

Studies  and  Conduct.  05. 
Basil,  St.,  of  Cappadocia,  at  Athens, 
Barron,  William  II..  724. 
Ba&row,  Isaac,  98, 94. 
Bany,  Col  William,  821. 

Artillery  School,  821. 
Basle,  Ualf-Cantons,  894. 
Bavaria,  817,  966. 

Military  System  and  Schools,  818. 
Beauty,  sense  of,  16. 270, 612. 
Beeeher,  i^tharine  B.,  867. 
BehaTior,  in  children,  9d. 
BeneTolence  in  trifles,  188. 
Bent,  the  Natural,  16,  27. 107, 148. 
Befueathiog  property,  2b8. 
Bern.  Canton,  8Bo. 

Beyele,  William,  Pattern  Drawing,  702. 
Bmr,  remarkable  memory,  90. 
BIBLE.  Estimate  of, 

Humt>olt,  273.  Southey,  101. 

Newman,  274  Taylor.  286. 

Sedgwick,  228.  .     Whately,  108. 

Bible,  influence  on  nations,  274. 
Biblical  History,  167. 
Bifurcation,  48. 

Biographies,  50,  229.  Biology,  470, 478. 

Blackboard,  at  Westpoint,  786. 
Blackie.  Prof.,  89d  700. 
Board-Class  at  Sandhurst,  668. 
Bpard  of  Milltory  Education,  England,  607. 
Beard  of  Visitors  of  West  Point,  688. 

Reuort  of  1871, 1868,  684. 
Boarding-schools  and  Prirate  Tutors,  28, 882, 848. 
Boards  in  French  Military  Schools,  £M. 
BoDLBfOB,  StR  Thomas,  71. 

Letter  to  Francis  ISacon,  71. 
Bollngbroke,  18». 
Books,  value  and  uw,  206. 

Bacon,  103,  llU,  205.         Heinclus,  216. 

Barrow  94.  Hcrschel ,  205. 

Burleigh.  74.  HiUhouse,  208. 

Bnlwer,  271.  Locke,  222. 

Carly  le,  208,  524.  Nacaulay ,  906. 

Channing,  207.  MUton,  206,228. 

Choate,  2U6.  Moon,  206. 

!     Cicero,  209.  Potter,  216. 

•      Cowley,  208.  Rice, 210. 

DeQuincey,193.  St-dgwick,  228. 

Everett.  211.  Terplanck,  219. 

Fuller,  91.  Watte,  216. 

Franklin  ,218.  Whately ,  104. 

Grimke,  280.  Winthrop,  209. 

Hall,  82,  84,210. 
Book  education,  624. 
Book-learning,  ^12. 
Books,  care  of,  229. 

Money  saved  to  buy,  371. 
Books,  difflcultv  of  recommending,  208. 
Botany,  as  a  school  studv,  54,  61, 481. 

Henfrey,  460.        Hooker,  472.        WQnii,  41k 
Boyle,  Sir  Robert,  227. 
Boursei,  in  French  Schools,  288. 
Boynton's  Hlstoiy  of  West  Point,  789. 
Boy-training,  Greek  idea  ^  486. 


Bmndywine  Springs,  Mllltaij  School,  846. 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  Spain,  648. 
BRooeaAM ,  Ukmry,  161. 

Letter  to  Z.  Macaulay ,  161. 

Training  for  public  speaking,  162. 

Appeal  for  human  advancement,  164. 

Teachers  of  mankind,  164. 
BuRLUOH,  Lord,  74. 

Advice  to  his  Son,  76. 
Bulwer,  Edward  Lytton,272. 
Burks,  Robcrt,  9G. 

Advice  to  a  Friend,  95. 
Burke,  Edmund.  162, 187. 

Model  for  English  Student,  In  oratory,  162. 

Conversational  Power,  187. 
Burnet's  History,  149. 
Burgh  Schools  of  Scotland.  686. 

Relations  to  University,  697. 
Bushnell,  Horace,  887. 

Unconscious  Influence,  887. 

Power  of  Character.  &W. 

Double  Line  of  receiving  and  giving,  889. . 

Children's  ImlUtive  feeuse,3Ui>. 

Secret  of  Influence  In  Paul  and  Christ,  891. 
Business  of  life,  517. 
Business  Men,  Value  of  books  to,  216. 
Byron,  Aversion  to  school  oMociations,  448. 

CaUfomla  State  Agricultural  School,  888. 
Cantonal  Divisions  In  Switaerland,  894. 

Census  of  1870,  898. 
Cadet,  Military  Corps,  838. 

Bavaria,  81*. 

England,  572. 

Prussia,  297. 

Switierland.  899. 

United  States,  ?22,  922. 
Calhoun,  John  C,  856. 
Caligraphy,  58,  55,  62. 
Calling  to  a  pursuit.  79. 
Camelford,  Lord.  1^. 
Cardbotird  Constructions  in  Drawing,  704. 
Carltlr,  Thomas,  624. 

Letter  to  a  Young  Man,  208. 

Address  as  Rector  of  Edinburgh  University,  624. 

Diligence  and  honesty  in  Study,  624. 

Books  should  be  made  more  available,  624. 

The  true  Peers  of  nations,  526. 

Wisdom — Endowments — Silence,  627. 

Ambition  avoiUed-^Uodesty— W  ealth,  628 

Reverence  In  school  culture,  528,  9. 
damot.  Competitive  Principle,  792. 
Catechism,  801),  6(i7. 
Cathollo  Church  Sisterhoods,  889, 899. 
Cavalry,  Schools  of,  800,  816. 
Cecil,  Sir  William.  U. 
Ceremonial  behavior,  89,  246. 
Chadwlck,  Edward,  i94,  813. 

Competitive  kxauilnation,818. 

MiUtary  Drill  in  Schools,  871. 
Chammimo,  William  Ellbrt,  207. 

Books  and  Reading,  2U7. 
Charity,  94.  871,  881. 
Chatham,  Earl  of,  129. 

Letters  to  his  Nephew,  180. 
Chelsea  Military  Orphan  Asylum,  625. 
Chiding,  or  Reprimands,  86. 
Cheltenham  College,  546,  592. 
Chemistry,  60.  470,  476, 490, 608. 
Chess,  not  a  diversion,  48. 
Chbbtkrfield,  Earl  of,  128. 

Letters  to  his  Son,  126. 
Choate,  Ruflui,  books  and  reading,  206L 
Choice  of  books,  219. 
Choice  of  paths,  78,  88,  97. 
Choice  of  Servlee,  Oraduates,  764. 
Christ.  Silent  Power  of,  14, 44,  803. 
Christianity  in  education,  16,  809. 
Cities  as  Piaees  of  Edvioatlon,  847. 
Clviliatlon,  modem,  484. 
deero,  oitwl,  27, 88, 84, 88, 74,  M,  Vft, 

ProifMiiional  and  oratorical  training,  166. 
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CStU  Serrke  Commiarion,  656,  794. 

CiTiJ  SehoolB,  prepMratory  to  MUltMy,  'JST,  897. 

dfiOan  In  a  MiUtary  Board,  299,  68tf. 

CUrendon,  Lord,  140. 

ClsMiflcatloii  for  Inatmetkm  at 

AonapolU  Natml  AoMtemy,  910. 

Saadharsi  MUitory  College,  677 

We*t  Point  Military  Academy,  762. 

Woolwicb  Military  Academy,  591. 
Clmfldfleatlon  of  Facts,  476. 
CUssifteatioa  of  ttie  ecienee*,  469. 
CLurioal,  origin  of  term,  200. 
Clawical  itadUes,  opInloBS  respecting,  466. 

Byron,  448.  Macaulay,  440. 

Chatham,  130.  Martioeau,  446. 

Donaldson,  485.  Mill,  501. 

DeQuinoey,  aOl).  Milton,  162. 

Froude,  631),  531.  Niebahr,  171. 

OUdAtone,  433.  Southey,  448. 

Uerictiel,  457.  Temple,  417. 

Uodj^n,  444.  Tyndall,  4S1. 

Johnson,  8)0.  Vaughan,  446. 

Locke,  143.  WbeweU,  458. 

Lowe,  431. 
Clam-reading  of  books,  238. 
Cleanliness  and  Order,  86,  70. 
Clear  and  precise  ideas  of  any  snl^t,  464. 
Clopiydra.  water  time-piece,  191. 
Clergy  and  Bdocatlon.  814. 
Clothes,  and  drws,  272. 
Coast  Surrey ,  888. 
Coleridge,  8.  T.,  189, 194. 
College,  or  associated  education,  863,  867. 
roUeges,  586, 695. 
CoLLLHOWooD,  Admiral,  Loed,  879. 

Letters  on  education  of  his  daughter,  879. 
ColUn's  Peerage,  526. 
Colored  spectacles,  reading  with,  110. 
Commandant  of  Cadets,  6i  1. 
Commentotors,  146,  l7o. 
Commerce,  Schools  of,  666. 
C<minierelal  Accounts,  62. 
Commissioners  of  Military  Bdueatlon,  685. 
Common-plaee  book,  78,  90,  224. 
Common  ooeurrences,  not  enough  noted,  119. 
Commencing  Master  of  Art,  164. 
Compassionate  Allowance,  576. 
Competitire  Examination,  788,  806, 807, 933. 

England,  441,  566,  818,  816. 

Ireland,  809. 

France,  299,  811. 

Prussia.  80U. 

United  States,  790,  8f<9, 922. 
Composlttoa  in  ancient  tongues,  162, 171,  426. 

More's  adrico  to  his  daughter.  872. 
Compwitlon  In  TemacuUr.  64,  158,  178. 

LMTned  by  trans'.ating  flrom  other  Iangu«ge8jl65. 

Promoted  by  writing  out  notes  of  lectures,  496. 
CooconLat  with  Rome,  648. 
Conduct,  and  Studies,  66. 

PrefiMO  and  Contents,  66. 
Conduct  In  Military  mshools,  680. 
Conduct,  sunestions  respecting  points  of. 

Ambition,  114,  528.  Karly  rlsiug,  188. 

Attention,  126.  Kndondng.  i6. 

BehaTior,  124, 187, 248.     ExerriM,  87. 

Borrowing,  76,  8o8.  Familiarity,  182. 

Chvlty ,  U.  Filial  doty.  75. 

Companions,  75.  Friends.  i6,  80. 

Confidence,  76.  Gaiety,  70. 

Consrlsoee,  96.  Health,  82, 628. 

Con?ef«iftlon,  76,    127,    Honesty,  174,  526. 

Courtesy.  70.  [177.    Hospitality,  76. 

Diet,  88, 160.  HumlUty ,  456. 

Dltcretion,  178.  Independance,  96, 

DlTerslonS|^.  Industry,  71. 

Drass,  81,  273.  Inferiors,  76, 187. 

Drinking,  80.  Kindred,  76. 

Derotions,  69,  78,  83.        Law  suits  76b 

EzpMdttiirM,  76, 86.       Lending.  387, 386. 


Conduct,  sunestioni  respecting  points  ct. 

Manners,  1&.  248.  HaUglon,  74. 184, 870. 

Marriage,  75,  270.  ReTerence,  9,  67. 

Modesty,  70,  870.  Sarcasm,  12B. 

MoUfes ,  67 ,  96, 128, 870.  Self-control.  96. 

Money ,  319  Senraall^,  96, 97. 

OtOects  In  Ufe,  147.  Silence.  W,  181, 638. 

Occupation.  79, 107.         Sleep,  81. 

Order,  90,  347.  Sunday,  84. 

Pro&nity,  70.  Superiors,  70,  76, 187. 

Profession,  79, 97.  TraTel.  71,  76, 381% 

Profligacy,  184.  Truthlblness,  70. 

Quarreling,  2^5.  Wife,  76,  271. 

Conference,  with  others,  in  reading,  112,  328, 
Conscious  manner,  179,  888. 
Consequences,  pondered  orer,  886. 
Construction,  course  of,  686. 
Contempt,  11,  86. 
Continuity,  Law  of,  693. 
Contouring,  597- 

Contents  and  analyris  of  book  nad,  2S,  380. 
CouTftrsation.  Talue  and  method,  40, 17?. 

Addison,  184.  Steele,  184. 

Bacon,  177.  Swift,  179. 

Burleigh,  76.  Ttiylor,  88. 

Chesterfield,  137.  Temple,  184. 

DeQulncey ,  185.  Whately ,  178. 

Mackintosh,  886. 
ConTenation,  oommon  ftralts  in,  180. 
CooTersation  and  reading,  106, 112, 160, 238 
Conversers,  examples  of  good,  187, 190. 
Cordora  Unifersity,  642. 
Cornell  UniTendty,  MUltary  Tactics,  831. 
Corporeal  Punishment,  844,  £46. 
Correction  and  Punishment,  81,  844. 
Cotta,  as  an  orator,  16B. 
Council  of  Military  Bdooation,  289, 686. 
Country,  education  of  chUdren  in,  880. 
Course  or  plan  of  life,  97. 
Course  of  reading.  221. 
Course  of  study.  188, 169, 196. 
Courtesy,70, 186, 186. 
Court  manners,  246. 
Cowley,  A.,  Value  of  a  librar7,206. 
Cramming,  480. 491,  496,649,  <9L 
Crates,  cited,  100. 
Oawford,  William  H.,  788. 
Crimean  War,  881. 

Miss  Nightingale^s  serrloes,  881. 
Croiet,  Claude  at  Westpdnt,  786, 748. 

Method  with  the  Blackboard,  786. 
^ylng  and  whining,  38. 
Curiosity,  14,41,112. 
Custom,  or  habit,  82. 

CuTler,  liOgical  adrantages  of  Natoral  fflfltotr.  47T« 
Cyrus,  bis  own  and  his  children's  education,  i9. 

Darmstadt,  Drawing  and  other  Models,  704. 
DaTidson,  E.  A.,  on  Mechanical  Drawing,  701 

Results  of  Paris  Exposition  of  1866  foh 
Day,  the  ordering  of  a,  81. 
Death,  277. 
Debt,  28H.  266. 
Defoe.  218, 227. 
Degrees,  Academle.  649,  608. 
Demerit,  Marks  of,  766, 918. 
Democracy,  Swiss,  and  Schools,  896. 
Demosthenes,  144, 168,  528. 
Deaf  mutes,  Taught  articulation,  40L 
DENMARK,  896,  96i8. 

Military  System,  956. 

Education  In  Iceland,  41L 
Denny,  Letter  to,  81. 
DiMoao^if .  446. 

Thorough  mastery  of  one  SnttJeet,  446. 
DeQuincey,  Ttaomaa,  185. 

ConTersati<m  as  an  Art,  186. 

Letter  to  a  person  of  neglected  edueation,  198. 
DeRusqr,  Rene,  727. 
Deseartes,  Method  of  Inresticatioa,  409. 
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DerotioDftl  exerolMi,  78, 82, 88. 
DictadoD,  49. 

IHctloiMUiefl,  of  the  Bible,  228. 
B'LiTmeli,  Literary  Chumeter,  227. 

First  Studiee  and  Karly  Beading,  227. 
Diet,  88, 160. 
Diligence,  624. 

Direct  CommiflsioQS,  in  English  Serrfee,  641,  666. 
DiscipHne,  82.  742. 

IHscipUne  in  Military  Colleges,  289, 299, 671, 680. 
Discoyery,  Pleasures  of.  492. 
Discretion,  Age  of,  87, 93. 
Dlseretion  in  speech,  178. 
Disputation,  146.  192. 
Dissertations,  172. 
Dissimulation,  38.  ■ 
Distinctions  and  Deflniteness,  16. 
DUtrust,  self,  149. 
DlTersions,  42,  80,  86. 
Divided  KeeponiilbiUty,  686,  678. 
DncoN,  W.  llKPWOitTH,  The  Switaers,  894. 

The  School  in  Switierland,  395. 
Docendo  dUcimus,  496. 
Dolland  and  the  Teleecope,  218. 
Domestic  lift.  61 ,  75,  271. 
Donaldson,  John  \S  illiam,  485. 

Classical  Learning,  and  Competitire  Tests,  436. 

Education,  Information.  Knowledge,  Scieooe,  466. 

SngUsh  and  German  Scholarships.  487. 

ComparatiTe  Talue  of  Knowledge,  44  . 
Drawing,  65,701. 

Free  Hand,  684. 

Landscape,  271,  684. 

MiUtary,  271, 683, 697,  628 

Technological,  701. 
Dreeden,  Kdyal  Military  School,  328. 
Dnss,81.236,272. 
DriU,  MiUtary,  in  all  Schools,  867. 
Drudgery  of  details,  41,  418. 
DnBartas.99,101. 

Dublin,  MiliUry  Orphan  School,  625. 
Dufour,  Oei*eral,  SwIm  Military  System,  900. 
Dunces,  will  exist,  can  be  diminished,  164|  496. 
Dunciad,  Hope's,  338. 
Duruy,  M.,  48. 
Duty,  280, 284,  6K. 

Earliest  moral  influence,  148,391. 

Earliest  roading,  117. 

Early  impnissions^l^l,  891 

Early  rising,  81, 189,  376. 

Earnestness,  16. 

East  India  ^nrice,  440. 

Sating,  83, 160. 

Economics,  166. 

Edgeworth,  Maria,  67, 118. 

Edinburgh  ReTiew,  129. 

Edinbuigh  Univenity,  694. 

Education,  defined  and  described, 

Bacon,  103.  Jacobs,  437. 

Barrow,  93.  Johnson,  359. 

Carlyle,  204, 625.  Locke,  146 

Doderlio,  436.  Lowe,  42« 

Donaldson ,  435.  Martineau ,  446. 

Faraday,  460.  Hill,  497. 

Fronde,  616.  MUton,  162. 

Gladstone,  433.  Parr,  866. 

Goethe,  16.  Pope,  421. 

Goldsmith,  347.  Roilin,  17, 26. 

Hamilton,  441.  South,  92, 348. 

Henfrev,  469.  Temple,  418. 

Herschel ,  467.  Mluitely ,  lU4. 

Huxley ,  474.  llliewell,  468. 

Educational  Statisties.  Recent,  893. 

Greece,  407.  SwitaerUnd,  898. 

Holland,  409.  Sweden,  416. 

IceUnd,  411.  Italy,  406. 

Norway,  413. 
Education,  designed,  fbimal,  198. 

Accidental,  of  life,  891,497, 614. 


Eloquence,  164, 168, 351. 
Employments,  16,  7i^,  350. 
Encouragement,  86,  i8. 
Endorsing,  surety,  i6,  286. 
Emulation,  generous  ardor,  126, 166. 
Endowments,  430,  618,  61i. 
Engineering,  Schools  of,  694,  776. 
England,  ^. 

Military  System  and  Schools,  629,  967. 

Naral  System,  968.  UniTersities,  867. 

English  Bible.  2i4. 
English  Claselcal  Scholarships,  487. 
EngUsh  Language,  206,  428,  429. 
English  literature,  208. 

English  and  Scottish  UniTenitles,  499-  610, 094 
ErasmuA,  228,  373. 
Esteem  of  others,  67.  125, 142,  870. 
Estienne.  Advice  to  a  Xeacher,  46. 
Ethics,  611. 
Eton  College,  686. 
EncUd,  198,  461. 
Erening  Schools,  646. 
Etxektt,  Edward,  211. 

Books,  Libraries,  Reading,  21X 
Examinations,  CompetitiTe,«44L  666, 789,  8*  9. 

Qualifying,  319,  6tj6 

Oral,  644,  b64,  768,  760. 

Written  and  printed,  296,  653. 

Class,  768,  761. 

Graduating,  681. 

Promotion,  64.320. 

Unirersity,  820, 678. 
Examiners,  Staff  of,  667. 
Example,  8 1,  387,841. 
Bxcun-ions,  169.  291,  860. 
ExetfiM,  168,  868 

Expense  of  Military  Schools,  292, 816. 
Experimental  Sciences,  420, 469, 490,607. 
Experience  and  Knowledge,  89,  99, 254,  ^1. 
Extempore  speaking,  162,  166. 

Perfected  into  Oratory,  168. 
Byes  or  No  Eyes,  or  Art  of  treeing,  239,  486. 

Facts,  the  basis  of  scientiflc  induction,  491. 
Faculties,  culture  of,  418,  421. 

Limitations,  160. 
Faith,  276. 

Familiarity,  not  accuracy,  106, 601. 
Fancy,  94. 

Family  Reading,  228. 
Faradat,  MicHAtL,  449. 

Judgment,  existing  education  does  not  train,  460i 

Natural  science  develops  laws,  462. 

Labor— Patience— Uumility— 466. 
Fasting,  rule,  372. 
Father,  duty  in  education,  87. 
Fear  and  Kevcrence,  contrasted. 'il. 
Fear  of  the  Lord,  67,  lol,  135,  288. 
Fear,  as  a  Motire,  81,  96, 101. 
Feltham,  Company  and  CouTenation,  228. 
Fenuile  Education,  36^,  646. 
Female  Employments,  883. 
Fencing,  186.  168. 
Fenelon,  26,  85,  87,  43. 
Ferguson,  History  of  Rome,  626. 
Fichte,  J.  H.  Von,  689. 
Fiction,  Works  of,  118,  229. 
Field  Sports  and  Excursions,  168. 
Flowers,  studied  with  an  artist's  eye,  48L 
Fliedner,  l*astor,  888. 
Flogging  in  Enclish  Fchool8,84«. 
Fluency  in  speuing,  468. 
Foreign  lanouages.  important  to  a  natlTe.  601. 
Foreei^t7277,  286. 
Forms,  ignorance  of,  247. 
Foundations  or  Endowments  430, 627. 
FrancU,  citsd,  187. 
Franklin,  Bbmjamih,  212, 249. 

Poor  llichard-<»r  the  Way  to  Wealth.  M9. 

IndebtedncM  to  Books,  m. 
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Honesty,  67, 178. 

UooKBH.  Jouw,  8tady  of  Botanjr,  478. 
UorteoaiaKi  m  un  Urator.  168. 
Horace,  17, 83, 181, 187, 189. 174, 688. 
UoejataL  work  for  Women,  888. 

Training  Scliooi  for  Nurms,  888, 884. 
Houghton,  Lord,  UM  of  TrantiationA,  468. 
HooMkeeping,  867. 
HouMhold  Oraering  and  Expenaes,  867. 
HozLCT,T.  H.,473. 

Study  of  Zoology,  474. 
Humanising  intiuence  of  Letters,  418. 621. 
Humility,  a  leeaon  of  science,  870, 466, 628. 
Husbandry,  79, 166. 
Hythe,  School  of  Musketry,  624. 

IcnAUD,  Educational  Condition,  411. 

Idleness,  88, 182. 

Ignorance,  courage  to  own.  199, 621. 

Knowledge  of  our  own,  106. 
Illiteracy  in  Switaerland  and  United  States,  408. 
Imagination,  19D,  422. 
ImitatiTe  Instinct  in  Cliildren,  891. 
Impatience,  866,  879. 
Impulse,  wifldom  by,  284. 
Inclination  and  Incredulity,  458. 
Industrial  element^TO,  lOi ,  866,  619. 
Independence,  96, 268. 619. 
Indian  Cadet<ihips,  670,  677. 
Influitry,  668. 
Influence,  nature,  kinds. andpowar.  887. 

Unconscious  and  indirect,  888,  89l. 
Information,  not  education,  486. 
Ingratitude,  184. 

Inspector,  in  Military  Schools,  299, 687, 768. 
InstinctiTe  opinions,  117. 
Intellectual  education,  474. 
Inrestigation,  Ikeulty  of,  489. 
Italt,  Educational  Statistles,  406. 
Isocrates,  example  of  wise  discipline,  27 

Jarry ,  General ,  660. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  724,  727. 

Jest,  subjects  exempt  firom,  177. 

Jester,  in  Society,  181. 

Job,  Book  of,  '286. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  187, 202,  369.868. 

Trarel,  History,  Printing.  288. 

Conrersatlonal  power,  1k7. 

Talents  and  Education,  869. 

Classical  Studies,  860. 

Corporal  Punishment,  859,  868. 
Jones,  Agnes  Elisabeth,  S^. 

Liverpool  Training  School  for  Nm 
Joties,  Sir  William,  868. 
Judgment,  want  of,  in  educated  men,  460. 

Trained  by  natural  science,  462,  466. 
JukM,  Prof.,  accidental  bias  to  Geology,  477. 
Junior  Military  Schools,  867. 

Austria,  806. 

England^^l. 

France,  287. 

Prussia,  297. 


,884. 


United  States,  826,  867,  867. 
irenal,  176. 


Jurenal 

Kahn,  Baron,  806. 
Kiel  Naval  Academy,  886. 
Navigation  School,  886. 
Kennedy.  Gen.  Shaw,  School  Military  Drill,  872. 
Kneller  Hall.  Military  Music  School,  636. 
Knox,  John,  616, 626. 
Knowledge,  love  of,  16. 

Knowledgi,  is  not  science  or  education,  480, 489. 
Knowledge,  and  Wisdom,  16, 100. 879. 
Knsnacht,  Normal  Scliool  and  Scherr,  40& 
Kyrle,  John,  the  Han  of  Roes,  2S6. 

Labor,  80, 8!l,  204, 616, 626. 
Laboratory  woxk,  486. 


LaBruydn^  187. 

Lady  Jane  Grey,  877. 

Land  Measuring,  or  Surreylog  Sdiool,  651* 

Lamdoe,  WALTia  S.,  877. 

Imaginary  Conversatton,  877. 
Language,  command  of,  how  got,  124. 

Chatham,  1444  Mure,  872. 

Brougham,  168.  Niebulir,  176. 

Pitt7l66. 
Languages,  196,  446,  446. 

Ancient,  162,  461,  466, 483, 646. 

Modem,  201,  468,  600,  644. 

Labor  of  mastering,  168, 198. 

FacuItiM  exercised,  198, 446. 
Latin  Language  and  literature.  468, 601. 

Chatham ,  6«  0.  Milton ,  164.  i 

DeQulncey,  201.  Niebuhr,  171. 

Hale,  77.  Parker,  466. 

Latin  Language  in  Scotch  Universities,  TOO. 

MUitary  i'chools,  297,  801 .  802,  818, 646. 

Value  assigned  in  Marlu,  677. 
lAughter.  IW. 
Uvater,  l84. 
Laws  of  Nature,  45^^. 
Iaw,  Trade  or  Profession  of,  168, 161. 
L<eam,  by  teaching,  496. 

Learner,  ol^cct  of  education  to  make  a  good,  447. 
Learning,  and  Experience,  447. 
Learning,  162. 

Pope's  idea  of  a  little,  Vi. 
Lecture,  and  the  Book,  compared,  198.  472. 

Value  for  accurate  knowledge,  198, 487. 
Lefrov,  Mi^or-General,  686. 
Lending,  and  suretyship,  2C8. 
Lent,  8;  2. 

LeRoy,  on  Education  in  Spain,  018,  878. 
Lemon  on  Botany,  491. 
I^ter-writing,  141, 872, 886. 
Lexington  Military  Institute,  82S. 
Liberal  education,  diffexvnt  aspects,  109, 417. 

Bacon ,  108.  Johnson,  860. 

Cariyie,  624.  Locke,  146. 

Chatham,  129.  Lowe,  421. 

Doderiin ,  486.  MaeauUv,  288, 410. 

Donaldson,  485.  Mill,  499. 

DeQulncey,  ll8.  Milton,  161. 

Gladstone,  4S8.  Niebuhr,  168. 

Faraday,  46^1.  Owen,  476. 

Fronde,  616.  Temple,  417. 

Goldsmith ,  847.  Tyndall,  481. 

Hamilton,  18.  Whately,  106. 

Hale,  77.  Whewell,  468. 

Huxley,  473.  WUaon,  4^8. 

Jacobs,  487. 
UbTar>,206,d>9,216. 
Uberty  of  Action.  15. 
Lie,  and  Lying,  8d,  268. 
Ufe.  147,  278. 

Light,  type  of  silent  Influence,  888. 
Unnspus,  471. 

Literature,  as  a  vocation ,  194. 
Literetiuv,  of  knowl^lge,  and  power,  190. 
Literature,  part  of  liberal  caitore,  419, 600. 
literary  cliaraeter,  227. 
littieton,  on  Travel,  287. 
Listener,  184. 
Local  Attachment,  211. 
Locks,  Johm,  146. 

Essay  on  Study— aims  and  metbiKl,  146. 

University  Estimate  of  his  Phflotqphy,  840. 
Logical  Faculty,  488. 
T^c,  196,  608. 
Loving  heart,  204. 

Love,  a  motive  to  study,  and  work,  40. 
Lowth,  Reply  to  Warbnrtoa,  868. 
Luaem.  Cantonal  Statistics,  887, 
Ltkix,  Sim  Chablcs,  476. 

Claiins  of  physical  sdenoe,  476^ 
LTtTOH,  Lord  jBdwau  Buifm,  878. 

MaaafemMU  of  aonqr,  866, 
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Maoaulit,  Thomas  B.,  206. 

TmTri  and  Utotory,  288. 

libenl  itodiM  Ibr  dvU  ierriea,  440. 
Maokwtosh,  8i&  Jamu,  Familiar  IaUmb,  888. 
Mao  oTRom,  Pope's  pktiin,  267. 

The  orifinal,  268. 
MaiMlATille,  m. 
Mmaly  ezerdiies,  87, 160. 
Mannen,  defined,  and  Tmloe,  186, 186, 24& 

Ghitham,  186. 

bceele    248. 
Kaanen  deflned,  and  Talue,  70. 

ClMBterfleld,  12i.  RoUIn,  80. 

Baienoo.  348.  Swift,  M4. 

Laodor,  ^48. 
Manoal  Ubor,  851.  591. 
ManafiKturen,  Talae  of  books  to,  216. 
Maps,  and  map  drawing,  48, 60. 
Margaret  More,  874. 
Martineaa,  James,  446. 
Mathematics,  subject  of  stndr,  53,  50, 467, 486. 

DeQuinoey,  lOf.  Mill,  606. 

Hale,  78.  Temple,  488,  604. 

Hamiltoa,  461.  Uerschei,  467. 

Wbcweil,  4M. 
MathMnatics  rersos  Philosophy,  461. 
Mathematical  reasoning,  114.  197, 468, 486. 

Dangers  and  difflcolties,  464. 
Marriage,  270. 
Manual  labor,  107. 
Manner,  l>ower  of,  891. 
Mansfield,  K.  D  ,  i21. 

History  of  Military  Academy,  731. 
Ibnsfield,  Jared,  724,  734. 
Maria  Theresa,  edncatioo  of  an  oScer,  806. 
Marlborough  College,  604. 
Maritime  SchooU,  88U,  VSi,  664,  886, 080. 
Marks,  to  designate  relati?e  ralues  of. 

Arithmetic,  445,  677.      German,  581. 

Algebra,  589.  Greek,  &46. 677. 

Oateolns,  614.  History,  545,  580. 

ChMBUtry  ,581,501, 614.  Mathematics,  546, 677, 682, 

Glassies,  5<7,  589.  58tf ,  618. 

Modem,  546, 577.        Blechanics,  691. 

IMetation.  689.  Natural  PhUaeophy.  601. 

English,  545,  577,  580.   Natural  Sciences,  691 

French ,  545,  577 ,  589.     Professional  Saints,  681 , 

a«egraphT,  588,  589.         582,  601. 

Geology ,  58 1 .  Other  Studies,  601 ,  010. 

Geometry,  591. 
Marks  for  recitations  and  examinations,  577, 580, 768. 

Classification  by,  762,  910. 
McDoogal,  Report  on  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  768. 
Meals,  53.  83. 
Means  and  Knds,  229. 
Measures,  49. 

Mechanics,  ralue  of  books  to,  216. 
MwlltaUon.  83,  150. 
Memory,  89.  112. 
Mcnippus,  167. 
Mensuration,  460. 
Mental  Training,  488,  408. 
Mercantile  Biarine.  584, 629.  929. 
Merit,  rule  of  appointanent  and  promotkm,  780. 
Merit-toU,  763.  910. 
Methods  in  Military  SchooU,  291,  OnO. 
Method  of  Studying,  110, 225,  226,  280. 
Mete,  MiUtary  School.  289. 
Military  Art  and  Tactics,  154, 159. 
Military  Education  and  Schools,  in 

Austria,  409,  808.  Saxony,  808. 

Bairarla,817.  Spain,  666. 

France,  181.  274, 287.     Switaeriaod,  800. 70& 

Great  Britain,  K29,  686.  United  States,  716. 

Fnusia,  277,  207. 
Military  Drill  and  InstnictSon  in  Ciril  Sclioolf, 

Amherst,  880.  Lexingtoo,  886. 

Alexandria,  881.  Norwich,  857, 868. 

Cheltenham,  646.  Wabash  Colkge,  88L 

St0D,647. 

Ithaca,  820. 


Military  DriU  in  Public  SchooU  generally,  867, 860. 

Chadwick,  870.  PartrliUe.  840. 

MoUneux,  867.  Smith,  SdO. 

Milton,866. 
Military  SchooU  and  CoUeces, 

Aldershot,  611.  Sandhurst,  660. 

Chatham,  594.  Shoeburyness,  66,  616. 

Drssden.m  Vienna,  818. 

Hythe,  624.  West  Point,  721. 

Munich,  818. 
Militia.  United  States.  717,  886. 
Mill,  Jobs  Stcaw,  407. 

Bducation,  in  its  larger  and  narrower  ieose,  487 

Proper  function  of  a  UniTenlty,  496. 

Scotch  and  EnglUh  Univecsitlcs  compared,  480. 

General  8chool  Ifducation,  scientific  and  lib.,  6(V 

Modem  Unguages,  UUtory,  Geography,  500. 

Greek  and  lAtin  languages,  and  literature,  601. 

Limitations  to  daasieal  studies    scUnce,  504. 

Mathematics,  pure  and  applied— experiments,  507. 

Logic,  Physiology,  and  Psychologr,  600. 

Politics,  UUtory,  Economics,  Junsprudenee,  610. 

International  Law,  Religion,  Ethics,  511. 

Art  and  ^Esthetic  culture.  Poetry,  518. 

Discipline  of  active  lilh,  614. 
Milton,  Jonx,  161,  207,  866. 

Letter  to  Hamuel  Uartlib,  161. 
Mind,  the  basU  of  real  dUtlnctioo,  272,  861. 
Miscellaneous  reading,  176. 

Modem  Department  In  Classical  SchooU,  646, 608. 
Modem  Languages,  60,  468,  688,  048. 
Modesty,  70,  870. 
Mollneux,  Edward  L.,  867. 

Physical    ExercUes   and    Military    Drill    in   all 
SchooU,  867. 
Moltke,  and  the  Prussian  Staflb,  801,  808. 
Money,  its  acquisition  and  management,  340. 

Bacon.  265.  I^rtton,  366. 

Burleigh,  75.  Pope,  867. 

FrankUn ,  218, 348.  Ttiylor,  260. 

Monologue,  not  conrenation,  191. 
Montaigne  cited,  434. 
Montesquieu,  126. 
Moon.  0.  W.  208. 
Moors  in  Spain,  642. 
Moral  Education,  740. 
Moral  Philosophy,  160. 
Moral  Science  Tripos,  480. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  860. 

Letters  on  the  eduoatloQ  of  his  ehUdrsn,  870l 
Moscley.  Rer.,  588,  587,  816. 
Morning  hours,  876. 
Motires  for  studv,  78, 166,270. 
MCllbr,  Max,  Modem  I^DguafSi,  468. 
Music,  In  education,  160. 
Music,  Military,  Kneller  Hall  School  of,  626. 
Much,  not  Many,  role  for  reading,  280,  862, 44L 

VanaUTs,  Oral  and  Written,  61. 

National  Defense,  887. 

National  Education,  reqtdred  by  the  Age,  680. 

Nature,  274,  284.  450. 

NaturalUt,  841,  47& 

Natural  History,  68,  61,  478, 476. 

Natural  Philosophy,  78,  860. 

Natural  Scenerr,  16,276. 614, 733,  760. 

Natural  Sciences,  860,  466,  484. 

NaTal  Architects,  882,  987. 

Naral  Engineers,  828.  087. 

Naral  Schools  and  Education, 

Austria,  831.  United  States,  886,  960. 

England.  958.  Pruesia,881. 

France,  830,  968. 
Narigation  SehooU,  880,  881,  886,  408,  927. 
Nary  and  Naval  Alliin, 

Austria,  858.  Oerman  Empire,  886. 

Denmark,  82S.  Horwmy  and  Sweden, 

Englandj583.  United  States,  886. 

France,  629,  058. 
Neglaetad  edaeatkm,  wiiiedlis  for,  108. 
Nkwmaii,  J.  H.,  iB^kh  Protestant  BIMe,  274. 
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New  Tettunent,  278, 274. 
MinuHR,  Oeorob  B.,  100. 
Letter  on  study  of  PbUoIogj,  170. 

NiOBTUOVLR,  FLOmEKCK,881. 

Senrices  in  the  Crimeui  War,  SSL 
Nightingale  Memorial  Fnnd,  S88. 

at.  Thomas  Hospital  School  for  NofMi, 
Non  multa  sed  multum,  91, 621. 
Normal  Schools  in  Spain,  645. 
NoEWAT,  Military  and  NaTal  Syfltem,  827. 

Becent  School  Legislation,  688. 

School  Statistics,  418. 
Note  Book.  78,  90. 
Novalis,  Bread  and  Philo0Ophy,623. 
Nnmbera,  sympathy  of,  28. 
Nurses  for  Uospital  service,  888. 

NighUngale  Fund  Training  School,  888. 

LiTerpool  Training  School,  884. 

Oaths,  Tulgarity  of,  70. 
Obedience,  28. 82,  748. 
Obligatory  Attendance,  646. 
ObserraUon,  habits  of,  58.  289. 
Obstinacy,  punishable^ 88. 
Occupation,  choice  of,  i7, 107,  278. 

Education,  training  for,  486, 619, 682. 
OtBcers,  Special  Training,  of, 

Ck>mraiju$ioncd,  605,  611. 

Noncommisbioned,  596,  618. 

Artillery,  586,  613. 

Engineers,  30f .  586, 694, 964. 

Infimtry,  812,  677. 
Old  age,  170,  278. 
Old  Testament,  274. 
One-sidedness  of  mind,  486. 
Order  and  punctuality,  89, 90. 
Oratory,  training  for,  158,  1B1. 166,  868. 

Beading,  writing,  and  meditation,  167. 

Brougham,  161.        Cicero,  166.         Pitt,  166. 
OTid,  cited,  177. 
Owen,  Richard,  476. 

Claims  of  Natural  History,  476. 

Pagan  views  of  Education,  12,21. 
Paget,  Gkor'Je  K.,  478. 

Physiology,  478. 
Painting,  512. 
Parental  Duties,  80,  848. 
Paris  International  EzhibitloD,  TOl. 
Pa  am,  Samuel,  3i36. 

Industrial  Element  in  Female  Bducatlon,  866. 

Penal  Legislation  and  ]£dacatlon,866. 

UnlTcn^ittos  of  England.  867. 
Partridok,  Aldkn,  Memoir,  726,  781, 882. 

Syi*tem  of  National  Ilelbnce.  887. 

Obijections  to  American  Colleges,  888. 

Plan  of  Military  and  Literary  Institute,  840,  848. 

Memorial  Adverse  to  National  Military  Sduwls. 
Patience  of  thought,  466- 
Patriotism,  141. 
Parker,  Charles  Stuart,  466. 

Historical  development  of  Gredc  and  Latin,  466. 
Peace  and  War,  education  for,  161, 168. 
Pedantry,  18,  24H,  839. 
Pedestrian  Excursions,  847,  862,  862. 
Penal  Legislation  and  Education,  866. 
Penmanship,  176,  369. 
Perseus,  1.35. 
Pericles.  185. 
Perception,  469. 
Perseverance,  279. 286. 
Personal  Habits,  40,  88, 272. 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Cymt  of  Pwrfa,  19. 
Philology  and  Philologieal  •todies,  170. 
Philosophy,  99, 461,  4^. 
Philosophical  Sciences.  461. 
Phocion,  silence  of,  ^2o. 
Photography,  course  of,  608. 
Physical  Education  and  Training,  66, 88,890, 088. 

Banuurd.  868. 916.        MoUn^x,  887. 

Milton,  169,  8».  Qoldnnitli,  819. 


Physical  Geography,  472. 

Physical  Scionce,  eiainu  anerted  by, 

/Aclcland.479.  Huxley,  478. 

Airy,  448.  Lowe,  429. 

Cuvier,677.  LyeU,476. 

Duruy,  60.  Owen,  476. 

Paraday,  460.  Pm«t,  478. 

Goldsmith,  860.  Tyndall,  481. 

Henftey,  469.  Tanghan,  446. 

HoolLer,  472.  Wilson,  488. 

Physics,  how  taught,  60,  479,  481,  486. 
Physiology.  478, 479, 496. 
Pierce,  FrankUn,  National  Military  School,  868. 
Piety  .culture  of,  14,  70. 
Pitt,  Thomas,  Letters  to,  139. 
Pitt,  W..  the  Great  Commoner,  129. 
Pitt,  William,  training  as  an  Orator,  166. 
PUtocited,  19,  21,508. 
Plays  and  Pastimes.  27,  40,  43,  898. 
Plutaich  cited,  17,  20, 39, 186. 
Poetry,  in  higher  education,  16, 166, 174* 

Mill,  613.  MUton,  157. 

Politics  and  Political  economy,  184, 610. 
Politeness,  40, 136,  248. 
Polytechnic  School,  Pari*,  in  1869,  298. 

Council  of  Improvement,  294. 

Studies  and  Methods,  296. 

Expenses  to  Pupils  and  State,  294. 
Ponderation,  applied  to  studies,  422, 646. 
Poor  Bichard,  or  the  Way  to  Wealth,  249,  254. 
Pope,  Alexakder,  14, 104,  887. 

Man  of  Boss,  or  the  troe  Use  of  Wealth,  227. 

Ihinciad— Picture  of  Schools  and  Univenitiea,  887. 
Potter,  Aioxso,  216. 

Hand  Book  for  Reading,  221. 

Advantages  of  Science,  216,  222 
Practical  Side  of  Education,  619, 688. 
Praise,  87, 128,  870. 
Prayers,  46, 6il,  11& 
I>reble,  Capt.  George  D.,  Growth  of  U.  8  Narr.868. 

Military  and  Merchant  Marine,  Tonnage  8o0. 

Line  OflBcers,  Warrant  Officers,  Marine  Corpa,  SOL 

Staff  Officers— Yolnnteer  Officers,  892. 

8aiUng  Yeesels— Sailing  and  Steam  Tenela,  898. 

Midsliipmen  in  Naval  Academy,  894. 
Preconceptions,  110. 
Prefiu-e  and  Contents  of  a  Book,  226. 
I*n{)udices  and  Misconceptions,  149 
Presence,  Power  of,  391. 
Pride,  871. 
Priestly,  217. 

IMvate  or  Home  Education,  22. 
iMxes.  38.  632. 

Probabilities,  proximate  Judement  in,  468. 
i^robation  in  Appointments,  i91 
l>roaim*ts,  156. 

l*rodicus,  Choice  of  Hercules,  97. 
♦Toftinity,  70,917. 
ProfiBssional  Training  of  Military  Offlcen. 

Austria,  806.  France,  288. 

Bavaria.  321.  Prussia,  298. 

England,  606.  United  States,  710l 

Profesaors,  in  Military  Schools,  289,  S»9. 988. 
Programme  of  French  Special  Schocds,  49. 
Promotion,  Basis  and  Manner  of,  67, 68w 

English  Service  and  Sclraolf ,  663. 

French,  299. 

Prussian,  800. 
Pronunciation  of  Latin,  164. 
Proportionate  Judgment,  ^6,  486. 
Public  and  Private  Fcbools,  compared,  21, 38. 
Public  School  Commiiiion,  Beport,  488, 649. 
Punctuality,  40, 847. 
Punishment,  time,  manner,  and  degree,  88* 

Cruel  and  Unusual  discarded,  86. 

Military  SchooU,  766. 
Purcliase  System,  in  English  Ser^ea,^ 
Pursuits  of  Literature,  quoted.  190, 20. 
Pussled  state  of  mind,  114  148. 
Pythagorean  Letter,  291 . 
PythagoNan  rilenee,  184 
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Qttalifying  Szamination,  £64. 
QaalitiM  of  a  good  Muter,  30. 
Qoantit/,  ideDce  of,  462. 
Qoeen's  Cadete,  at  Sandhunt,  665.  676. 
Qoflstioiu  oo  a  Book  or  Letaon,  112, 

PrelimiDary,  or  Socntic,  11:^. 
QnarreUng,  286. 
QointiUan  cit«d,  20,  21, 27,  82, 48, 166. 

FnbUe  and  PriTate  Jbducatioo,  22. 

Rjfllery,  128, 1^2. 
Bathbone,  w.,  Norse's  Uome,  385. 
BawUnson,  R.,  »rhool  Drill,  873. 
Baading,  the  art  of,  49. 
Heading,  hints  respecting,  215. 

AMliam.  377.  Johnson,  203. 

Bacon,  103.  Landor,  378. 

Carljle,  203, 625.  Potter,  2-iO,  279. 

ColUngwood,  820.  Svdgwirk,  127. 

DaQoinccy,  193.  Watt.<,  'lib. 

D'liraeU,  227.  Whattlv,  104. 

Grimlie,  230.  Vail,  215. 

Baading  and  Discourse  or  Conference,  150 
Baading  and  Reflection,  150,  222,  130,  277. 
Baading  and  Writing.  224. 
Baading  for  GirU.m 
Baad7  men,  103, 185. 
Baaioning  with  children.  36. 
Baasooing,  diderent  Idnds,  116,  485. 

Mathematical,  463, 

Problematical,  455,  464,  485. 

PhUoaophical,  464. 
BaeapituUry  Lessons,  57. 
BaeeptlTe  Faculty,  489 
Baeraatioos  of  children,  42. 
Beed,  E.  J.,  Nar&l  College,  942. 
Bafleetton,  2^.  229, 277. 
Beligion,  10,134,512,526. 
Religious  Culture  and  Work,  134. 
BeUgious  Obserrances  at  National  Schools,  916. 
Basidence,  of  UnlTemity  Students,  696. 
Bawards  and  encoumgements,  37. 
Baverence,  9,  67, 9  ],  ia». 

Importance  in  Children's  Culture,  10,  526. 
Barlews  of  lessons  and  boo^,  67,  158, 176. 
Rhetoric,  162, 851,  358. 
RiOK,A.  U.,2U. 
RIchas,  uses  and  abuse,  257. 

Seaming,  or  Real  Contempt  of,  256,  260. 
Riding,  Idi.  159,  771. 

Rod,  Indiscriminate  Use  of,  81,  314,  815,  868. 
Romance  reading,  350,  830. 
Rote  memory,  113. 

Room,  Admirtl  U.  J.,  Naral  Education,  945. 
Russia,  Military  System,  713.   . 

MiUtary^Mlucation.  714,  953. 
Rjthmic  Movements,  56. 

flailors,  Special  instruction  of.  927. 
SainteBeauTe  on  Chesterfield's  Letters,  125. 
Salamanca,  UniTer8ity,6t2. 
Salartes,  of  Teachers  and  Ushers,  409,  418. 

Sngland,  in  Goldsmith's  time,  848. 
Bandhurwt.  Royal  MiUtary  College,  541,  559. 

Junior  Deputment,  5^,  563. 

Senior  Department,  560. 

Cadet  College.  566. 

Staff  Colle;^,  562,  566. 

Queen's  and  Indian  Cadetshlps,  674. 

Staff  of  Goremment  and  Instruction,  676. 

RegulaUons  for  Admission,  587. 

System  and  Value  of  Marks,  577, 581. 

Subjects  and  Course  of  Stndr,  582. 

CompetitiTe  examination.  567. 

Examination  for  Direct  Commissions,  641. 

Select  Committee  on,  562 

Results  and  Expenditure,  667,  584. 

Payments  by  Cadets,  578. 

Flee  Commissions,  660. 
Frandseo,  sehoolhouses.  676. 
iMm  and  sarerity.  86,  76, 174, 177. 
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Saxony,  Kingdom,  823,  956. 

MiUtary  College  at  Dresden,  823. 
Schaffhausen,  Cantonal  Statistics,  898. 
Scherr,  Thomas,  Swiss  Reformer,  401. 

Deaf  mute  taught  Articulation,  401. 

Training  College  at  Kusnacht,  402. 

Exile  fVom  Zurich,  402. 
Scheme,  or  plan  of  study,  150,  360. 
Scholarship,  deUgbts  of,  85, 2W. 
School  FestiraU  and  Holidays,  398 
Sehoolhouses,  Plans  of,  667. 

Baltimore,  Primary,  677. 

Hartford,  Charter  Oak  Graded.  666. 

Hoboken,  8teTen8  Institute,  6d7. 

New  York  l»rlmar> ,  681. 

SpringflelJ,  iiigli  School,  684. 

San  Francidco,  i'rimary  ^chool,  676. 

Washington,  KrankUn,686. 

Washington,  Wallach,  688. 

Worcester,  City  High  School,  657. 
Schools,  variety  and  office.  280, 631. 
School  work  in  Zurich,  401. 
Schwys,  Cantonal  Statbtics,  893. 
Science  in  School  Curriculum,  477,  489. 

General  t<eglect,  476.  485. 
Sciences,  classification  of,  469,  473,  476. 
Science  defined,  4a'i,490. 

Exactness  and  power,  485. 
Scientific  Corps,  In  Military  System,  585, 686. 
'Scientific  information,  487. 
Scientific  Training,  4S7,  497. 
Scotland,  Public  Instruction,  686. 

Secondary  Schools,  695. 

Universities,  856,  691 

English  Estimate,  499,  516. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  443. 
:<criptures,  how  to  stud^,  106. 
Seamen,  Schools  for,  92i. 

Kngland,  93^),  968.         Austria,  834. 

France,  830,  931 ,  958.    United  Stotes,  989. 
Secondary  Scliools, 

France,  47. 

Scotland,  695. 

Spain,  648. 
Secretary  of  Military  Council,  638. 
Sedgwick,  Catharine  M,  229. 

Readiog  for  Girls,  327. 
Seeing,  art  of,  289. 

Self,  and  Selfishness,  96, 178. 180, 184. 
Self-activity,  15,  283. 
Self-control .  96. 
Self-education,  helps  to,  28, 28. 

Books,  28,  85, 215.  Work,  218. 

Examples,  29,  217.  Dangers  of,  81. 

Self-knowledge,  96, 138. 160.  2SQ,  864. 
Self-love  and  Wisdom,  89.  282. 
Self-examination,  150,  462. 

!>ellar,  Prof.  University  Entrance  Examination,  686. 
Seneca,  cited ,  26,  26,  45,  97,  3*26. 
Senior  Department  at  Sandhurst,  619. 
Senses,  Culture  of,  481. 
Sensuality,  97. 
Sevigne,  Letters  by^^6. 
Sex,  in  education,  o70. 
Shaftsbury,  225. 
Shakspeare,  92, 386. 
Sherlden,  Thomas,  on  Rhetoric,  850. 
Sherman.  Roger,  219. 
Shipbuilding,  Instruction,  882,  928. 
Ship-practice,  or  Seamanship,  948. 

Naval  Academy.  914,  921. 
Shoebnryness,  School  of  Gunnery,  616. 
Shyness,  179. 
SiDHRT,  Sir  Hl!fBT, 

Letter  to  his  Son,  69. 
8n>!«ET,  Sir  Pbilip,  69, 281. 

Letter  on  Travel.  281 
Sieber,  Johannes,  400. 
Silenea,  time  for,  184, 276, 688. 

Seldom  rroented  of,  86. 
SImplkiCy, «,  90. , 
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Sioglng,  66,  68. 

8bterhoodfl,  CbarltY,  888. 

fikiU,  Mechanical,  m. 

Sleep,  81, 147, 168. 

Small  Books,  91. 

Smattering  of  knowledge,  104, 107, 862. 

Smart,  but  ill  natured  words,  128. 

Smith,  Col.  KrancUi  U.,  826. 

Smith,  Ooldwih,  468. 

Smith,  Sidnbt,  too  much  Latin  and  Greek,  442. 

Socrateii,  84,  97. 

Social  Reading,  228. 

Social  Science,  470. 

SoLOTHUR.N,  Cantonal  Statistics,  808. 

Solitude,  experience  of,  186^1^1  276. 

South,  11ob.:rt,  U2. 

SouTauT,  IloDCRT,  99^  443. 

Knowledge  and  Wutdom,  100. 
Southard,  t^auuel  L.,  Karal  School,  806. 
Space  and  Time,  462. 
Spaih,  Area,  I'opulation,  641. 

Public  Instruction,  641. 

Historical  Derelopmcnt  of  Schools,  641. 

General  1'roTi.iions,  644. 

Primary  Schools,  644,  668. 

In^pccUon,  studies,  Tisachers,  646. 

Secondary  Schools,  548,  664. 

Special  School,  660,  664. 

Superior  Schools,  661,  656. 

Academiefi,  Galleries,  665. 
Spain,  Military  ikhools,  666. 
Sparta,  15)^. 

Speaking,  fluency  in,  how  acquired,  162. 
Species,  471. 

Speculations,  useless,  147. 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  898, 916. 
Springfield,  lU.,  I'ublio  High  School,  68.  « 
Staff  Officers,  Education  of, 

Austria,  814. 

BaTaria,  821. 

KngUnd^l9. 

France,  292. 

Prussia,  301. 

Switierland,  710. 

United  States,  806. 
Stanhope,  Son  of  Earl  Chestarfleld,  126. 
State,  Relations  of,  to  Education,  866, 805. 
State  Military  SohooU  in  U.  S.,  825,846,876. 
Staupitius,  90. 

St.  Gallen,  Cantonal  Statistics,  883. 
St.  Paul,  and  Handicraft.  622. 

Power  of  Character,  891. 
St.  Thomas*  Hospital  Training  SeluKd,  8S8. 
Steam-Marine,  and  Ironckda, 

Austria,  3^. 

Denmark,  •28. 

England,  583. 

German>vd35 

France, 829. 

Norway,  827. 

Sweden,  326. 

United  States,  898. 
Stxilb,  Sir  Richard,  846. 

Flogging  in  Public  Schools.  845. 
StepsTin  MiUtary  8chool,  664,  668. 
Stetson,  Isaiah,  School  Military  Tactiot,  879. 
Btevons^  Institute  of  Technology,  667. 

Plan  of  Building,  667. 
Story-tellers  in  society,  188. 
Steafford,  Lord,  Letters  to  his  Son,  7Sl 
Student  Life,  66. 

Contents  of,  66. 
Studies,  Characteristic  of  different,  108. 
Studies  and  Conduct,  65. 
Studies,  Elkmrntart.  Limaal,  ahd  Spboiai. 

Agriculture,  80, 156.         Mensuration,  460. 

Anatomy.  4t4.  Modem  LiogoaffM,  176, 

Arithmetic,  46.  600. 

Art,  or  asthetics,  612.       MUltarT  taetlcf.  160. 

Astronomy,  880,  484.        Motal  uatj,  166. 


Studies,  Elrmhitart,  Libieal,  ahd  C^boal, 

Biology,  470, 471.  Moral  PhiloM>ph7, 160. 

Book-keeping,  448.  Medicine,  156. 

Botany,  64,  468.  Mnsie,  856. 

Chemistry,  476,  479.  Natural  Historj,  466, 

Classical,  445.  476. 

Ciril  econoiny,  510.  Natural  Philosophy ,108, 

Economics,  l56.  185, 166. 

Ethics,  103,  155,  511.         Natural  Sciences,    469, 

Experimental  Sciences,         477. 
494,  507.  Oratory,  3, 151 ,  167, 161, 

Drawing,  291,  701  biS. 

French.  l3S,  2L>2,  816.        Painting  512. 

German.  480.  Penmanship,  1*6,  879. 

Greek,  133,200,405.  Physical  ^iencM,   446, 

UconMitry,  4*i«»,  49t».  4*  7,  480. 

GeogTaph\ ,  CI,  138, 500.    PhilotiophT,  78,  461. 

Geology,  4. ;,  484,  496.      Philosophical  iiicienees, 

Grammar,  1*4.  401. 

Globes,  48,  13^  155.  Phy!4calGoographj,479, 

Hebrew,  167.  487. 

Ilydrostaticii,  494.  Pneumatics,  494. 

History,  108,  178,  600,      Philology,  170, 176. 
ulO  Physiology,    156,  479, 

Hamanitics.  418.  508. 

Hand-wriUng,  176,380.      Physics,  256,  479,  m, 

International  Law,  510.         494. 

Italian,  156.  Psvcholcnr,  600. 

JuriRprudence,  510.  Politics,  167,  510. 

Unguage,  198, 445, 446,    PoUtical  Economy,  6l0. 
5*  0.  Poetry,  157,  618. 

Logic,  103, 153, 167, 197,    Rhetoric,  108, 868. 
5U8.  Reading,  60. 

LaUn,  152,201,466,502.    Religion,  51. 

Mathematics,  IHire,  108,    Science  generally,  487. 
153.  156. 198, 506.  Singing,  66,  bS. 

Mathematics,Mized,166,    Theolqgy,  157. 
467, 607.  Trigonometry,  160. 

Mechanics.  494.  Zoology,  64, 478. 

Studies,  SuUecte.  and  Methods, 

IMmary,  17,  646. 

Secondary,  649. 

Secondary  special,  49. 

MiUtary,  819, 82  ,828. 
Studious  manner,  869. 
Study,  Olitiects,  limits,  and  Methods,  146. 

Made  agreeable,  40. 
Style,  64, 146, 173,  178. 
Sunday,  83. 

Sul^ts,  Reading  bv ,  221. 
Superficial,  and  rudinientari^lO?. 
superintendent  of  Studies,  562. 
Surrey  Class  in  English  System,  606,  611. 
SurveVing  and  Drawing,  583,  691, 69V. 
Superior  Instruction 

England,  49t)  Spain,  651. 

Scotland,  694,  499,  516. 
BwEDim,  Educational  Statistics,  415. 

Military  and  Naval  System,  826,  966. 

Recent  School  Legislation,  686. 
Swirr,  Jonathan,  1i9. 

Con?ersation,  179.       Manners,  244. 
Swimming,  914. 
SwrrxKRUNn,  Area,  Population,  898. 

Distribution  by  race  and  Ikmilles,  898. 

Cantonal  expenses,  398,  805. 

School  and  Army,  895. 

lUiteraey,  compared  with  U.  8.,  408. 

Prominence  to  the  School,  895. 

Military  System  and  Kdncation,  70i. 

Gymnastic  and  Military  Drill,  89tf. 

School  Reformers,  400. 

Recent  School  L^islation,  688. 
Sword,  use  of,  186. 

Table-tumlng,  461. 
Taxonomy,  4il. 
Tatloe,  Hehet,  281,  286. 

Money,  Its  managemoit,  201. 

Wisdom  in  coodoet,  281. 
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Tatloe,  Jb&xmt,  W. 

Manly  Elemeni  In  Edoeatlon,  87. 
TMehinf,486,600. 
TMchen,  special  timining,  170. 
TWMshen  of  Mankind,  164, 17V. 
Teaeher,  qaaUties  of  SOo^kjBO. 

Powvr  Off  example,  80, 880. 

Salaries,  insufficient,  84S. 

Dntiee,  27,  28,  80. 
Teehnical  Sehool,  660,  664. 
Technological  Drawing,  401. 
Tdegrapliy .  taught,  6^,  602. , 
Telescope,  218 
Temper,  ^,  187,  878. 
Temple,  Sir  William,  184. 
TmFLB,  Frbo.,  417. 

lAnguagee,  Mathematics,  Seienee,  418. 
TeotonicKLement  in  SwIm  Population,  888. 
Text-book,  4%. 
Thayer,  Sylranns,  at  West  Point,  727. 

Competitive  Kxamination,  806. 
Theory  should  follow  Practice,  29S,  926. 
THUmSAU,  Cantonal  iStatiritics,  888. 
TlCDO,  Cantonal  Statistics,  883. 
Things,  Knowledge  of,  422. 
Thinking,  Faculty  of,  180,  417,  486. 
Theology,  167. 
TbDe,S0,462. 
Times,  London,  941, 944. 
Timing  speakers,  in  courersation,  191. 
Tractate  on  Education,  by  Milton,  151. 
Trmnslattons,  852,  468. 
Trmnslations,  oral  and  written,  105, 176. 
Training  In  Hcience,  488 
Tndnlng  to  Think,  495,  GSX 
TraTel,  Advice  respecting,  285. 

Aiken,  289.  Johnson,  288. 

Bacon,  27, 286.  Littleton,  237. 

BodMgh,  71.  MacauUy,  *z39. 

Fuller,  91.  Milton,  1»JU,  287. 

Ooldsmith,  857.  Shakspeare,  *i36. 

Hardwieke,  288. 
TxmTel,  Objecti  of  Attention,  72, 281. 

AdminlstzHtioB  of  CiUes  and  dtates,  71,  283. 

Art,  286, 288,  612. 

Church  Affairs,  71,  285. 

OoTemmentj72,  288. 

Geography,  42. 

Judiciary,  72,  285. 

Trade  and  Traffic,  72,  284. 

Languagee,  91.  23  > 

Compaiatire  estimate,  232. 
Travel,  how  made  profl table,  73.  91,  282. 

Maturity  of  Mind  and  Character,  237. 

Previous  knowledge  (torn  books,  91,  236. 

Access  to  best  society,  231, 236.  287. 

Separate  from  countrymen.  284. 

Removing  prq^udices,  73,  287,  239. 

Avoid  foreign  vices  71,  91,  236. 
Travels,  Books  of,  119. 
Truth,  Law  of  Education  and  Science,  61, 148. 178. 

Love  of.  88,  70.  128, 168. 
Truths,  Classification  of,  470. 
TnTOAix,  JoB5, 481. 


Physics,  481. 
Tutor,  22,  77, 348. 


Ulysses'  bow,  160. 

University,  lectures,  not  for  unedooated  men,  198. 

Unconscious  Influence,  387. 

Uneducated  mind,  488. 

Uhrbd  Statbs,  Militia,  717. 

Military  System,  716. 

Naval  System,  716. 

Education  of  Offlcen.  719. 

Military  Academy.  721. 

Naval  Academy ,  894. 
University ,  defined ,  524.     Proper  ftmetioB.  488. 

EngUth  and  Scottish,  499, 616. 


UniversiUes,  Notice  and  Statistics  of, 

Aberdeen,  694.  ^t.  Andrews,  6M. 

Athens,  4u7.  Greece,  408. 

Continental,  856.  Scottish,  616, 694. 

English,  866, 867, 499(616.  Spanish, 666. 

Edinburgh.  866,  499,  694.     ItaUan,  406. 

Glasgow,  694. 
University  studies, 

Carlyle,  524.  Milton,  151. 

Froude,  616.  Mill,  496. 

Lowe,  421. 
University,  and  the  great  Public  Schools,  468. 
University  Men,  deficiencies  In,  428. 
Unleamiog,  necessity  for,  118 
Unterw&lden,  Cantonal  Statistics,  893. 
Uri,  Cantonal  Statistics,  898. 
Ushers  and  Private  Teachers,  848. 

Vail,  Thomas  11, 216. 

Uints  respecting  Books  and  Beading,  215. 
Valor,  204. 
Vanity,  371. 

Vaud,  Cantonal  8tati«itics,  883. 
Vauoh AH ,  H . ,    Exclusion  of  ph vslcal  science,  446. 

Relative  value  of  languages,  446. 
Veracity,  in  dealing  with  children,  62. 
Ventilation,  069. 
Vernacular  language,  49, 57. 
Verplanck,  Ouliao  C,  Reading,  219. 
Versiflcation  In  s  dead  language,  162,  440,  425. 
Veterinary  Instruction,  810.  650. 
Vienna,  MiUtary  Academy,  813. 

Technical  Military  Academv,  308. 

Central  Cavalry  Srchool,  8u0. 

Staff  School,  814. 

Josephinam  Academy,  810. 

Regimental  C^ulet  School,  810. 
Virginia  UiUtary  Institute,  825. 
Virgil,  131. 

Virtue,  Address  to  Ilercules,  98. 
Vives,  Ludovicus,  873. 
Voice,  Power  of  the  living,  187. 580. 

Military  and  Naval  Officers,  915. 

Cicero's  culture,  167. 

Wabash  College,  Indiana.  881. 

Wandeijahre,  of  Goethe,  9. 

War,  Modem  System,  587.  841. 

War,  too  much  in  education,  76, 146, 162. 

Warrior.  The  Ilappy,  97. 

Wanhington,  Originator  of  Military  Academy,  72L 

Watching  children,  70. 

Watt,  James,  218. 

Watts.  Isaac,  215,  'J28. 

Wealth,  Poor  Kichard's  Way  to,  264 

Webster.  Daniel,  867. 

Wedgewood,  .losiah,  218. 

Weights  and  Measures,  49. 

Wellington  College,  592. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  641,  660. 

Wbst  Poi.^t,  Military  Academy,  721,753. 

Historical  Development,  721. 

Government  and  Organisation,  758,  772. 

Admission,  755.  777,  788,8116. 

Course  of  Studies,  756,  7i8. 

Classification  and  Promotion,  757. 

Discipline,  Demerits,  765,  784. 

Academic  Board,  75^. 

Board  of  VUi tors,  785. 

Statistics  of  Admission,  graduated,  800.  816. 

CompeUtive  Examhiation,  788,  805,  809. 
Wbatclt,  Richard,  178. 

Annotations  on  Bacon's  Studies,  104. 
Whiwkll.  William,  468. 

Mathematics  in  liberal  Education,  458. 
WIener-Neustadt  Military  Academy,  808,  811. 
Whitaker,  Rules  in  reading,  280. 
WicklifliB,  Hues,  and  Luth«r,  226. 
Wife,  Choice  of,  69,  75,  270. 
Will,  Foroe  and  control  ct,  41. 
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Will  Coffee  Home,  181. 

WiLSoii,J  H.,  Rugby  School,  488. 

Natural  Sdence  in  :'ehools,  483. 

rallnre  of  Lado  and  Greek  in  diseipllne,  488. 

Intrinsio  Dignity  and  Power  of  ticieaiioe,  486. 

8ul\)ect0  and  Methods.  487. 

Specimen  Leaeon — Botanr,  491. 

Kxpeiimental  Phyidcs,  w4. 
Winemon,  228. 
WiNTHSOP,  KobektC,  209. 

Books  and  Reading,  209. 
Wisdom,  in  Conduct,  98,  281. 

Barrow,  98.  Southey.  99. 

Bible,  101, 102.        Tiylor,  281. 

rarlyle,  627. 

Humboldt,  287.        Wordsworth^279. 
Wise  men,  in  word  and  deed,  279,  282. 
Wise  men  of  Greece,  characteristics,  99. 
Wits,  preferred  in  company,  141. 
Woman,  Training  for  Honpital  Serrice,  888. 

Exclusion  fWmi  society,  influence  of,  1^ 
Woolwich,  Military  Academy,  686. 

History,  686. 

Staff  of  Goremment  and  InstrucUon,  688. 

Regulations  for  Admissions,  689. 

School  Prepantion,  692. 


Worcester,  City  High  School,  667. 
Words,  Study  of.  168,  428. 

WOEDSWOETH,  WlLUAM .  279. 

The  Happy  Warrior,  279. 
Work ,  cure  of  all  maladiee,  204,  278, 626. ' 
World,  Knowledge  of,  22,  94,  Sb4,  SM. 
Wrestling,  and  other  athletic  sports,  168, 916 
Writing,  or  Penmanship,  176,  879. 
Writing  and  Speaking,  112, 168, 165, 168. 
Writing  with  Reading,  112,  224, 226. 
Wurtemberg,  Technical  Dmwing,  702. 
Wtatt,  Sir  Thomas,  67. 

Letter  to  his  son  at  school,  67. 

Honesty,  Rererence,  Goodness,  68. 
Wyttenbach,  on  daily  reading,  226. 

T-Pythagoraan  Symbol,  291 

Yorke,  Philip,  288. 

Young  Ladies,  Modern,  880. 

Zenophon  cited,  19,  26. 

Zoology,  Study  in  Schools,  64, 61, 478L 

Zdricii,  Cantonal  Statistic^  8r^ 

Cantonal  Drill  Ground,  899. 
Zoo,  Cantonal  Statistics,  898. 
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Abacui.  3G3. 

Abbor,  Powers  of,  529,  595. 

AbiTdeeo,  Uuiverslty,  817. 

Culleees  in,  817. 
Abelaro,  Bchool  and  Tcmchlnir  of,  871. 
Abbey.  Spccimenn  of,  689,  787,  811. 
Abo,  UniTenity,  IG,  S17. 
Abeolate,  Knowledge  of  tbe,  485. 
Academic  Edoration,  Ancient,  478. 

Drc««8,  504,  888. 

Tarbnlcnce^aS. 

Statutes  of  Paris,  751. 
Academies  in  United  States,  187,  ICT,  170. 
Academy  at  Atbcnp,  23,  39. 
Accounts,  Practice  of,  09. 
Acoustics  and  Light,  78. 
Adalbert  of  Prague,  858. 
Adalhard,  844. 
Adam  du  Petit  Tout,  768. 
Administrative  Antboritiet,  American, 

State,  231.  286.  2i5,  809. 

County,  281,  245,  810. 

Town.  2%.  246.  259. 

City,  216,  273,  293. 

District,  381,  246,  809.  308. 
Adrian  Iv.,  Son  of  a  Poor  Boatbnllder,  786. 
Agora  at  Athens,  28. 
Agricola,  School  Education  of,  88. 
Agricultural  Schools.  281,  714,  716,  730. 
Afx  University  in  15S3, 15. 
AUbama,  Historical  data,  166. 337. 

Development  of  Schools,  337. 

School  Statistics,  171. 349. 

Constitutional  provision,  718. 
Albert  the  Great,  of  Cologne,  887,  770. 
Albertine  Lino  of  Ssxen  Electors,  130. 
Albigcnslan  Controversy,  876. 
AlcuTn,  and  Charlemagne^s  School,  44,  889,  844. 
Alcala  Univtrslty,  777. 
Alexander  the  Great,  88. 
Alexander  of  Hales,  899. 
Alexander  of  Toulouse,  876. 
Alexandria,  Schools  of.  88,  88,  464,  516. 

Mnseum,  or  Unlrenlty,  84,  464, 510. 

Library,  84. 
Alfonc o  A.,  777. 
Ali?ebra,  First  writer  on,  87. 

In  French  Schools,  75,  84. 
Almagro,  University  in,  15. 
Almoner  in  a  Monastery,  SMk 
Altorf  University,  15. 
Ambition  as  a  Motive,  1f!%, 
Ambulatory  School  in  Finland,  914. 
American  Institute  of  Instmcuon,  369. 
American  Journal  of  Education,  3, 888. 

Announcement  for  1878,  8. 

Modification,  545,  Wt. 

Vienna  Award  of  Medal  of  Merit,  884. 


American  Scbo'  Is,  Contributions  to  Hiftory,  880. 

Summary  ol  Condition  in  179i,  187. 

Wibstcr^s  View  of,  lb06, 150. 

Pi  ogresslve  Development  mim  1800, 935. 

School  Codes,  697. 

CnnMitutionsJ  Provision,  718. 
Ancient  Civilisation.  Downfiill  and  Refkge,  S88. 
Andeaii,  Valerius,  on  Studies  at  Lonvain,  "ftM. 
Andrews,  Lorin  P.,  806. 
An^ellco,  Fia  390. 
Angers  University.  15. 
Angia,  Abbey  of,  543. 
Anglo-Saxon  Schools  and  Churches,  48. 
Anlanus,  the  Cobbler  of  Alexandria,  515. 
Ann  Arbor,  Plan  of  Schoolhous«  in,  680.        • 
Anscharius  of  New  Corby,  848. 
Anselm  of  Landnn,  497. 
Anselm,  Teacher  of  Bee,  868. 

Law  of  Love,  870. 
Antioch.  Schools  of,  468.  480,  483. 
Antiphon,  Attic  Forent-ic  Oratory,  461. 
Apparatus  in  Universities,  862,  816. 
Appolonia,  School  of,  468. 
Arabic  Schools  and  Cultur«*.  861,  864,  777. 
ArchilremiuB,  by  John  do  lianteville,  748. 
Architecture  for  Educational  Purposes,  108, 645. 

Bamard*s  Treatise,  374,  815. 

Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  In  1868,  646. 

j£«thetic  Element  in,  304. 
Arexzo  University,  15. 
Aristophanes,  cited,  45&  469. 
Aristotle  as  a  Teacher,  84,  461 

Hold  on  Medieval  Schools,  4C0,  777. 

Ramus,  Attack  on,  184. 
Arithmetic,  Christian  Schools,  868. 

French  Schools,  66. 
Arkansas,  Historical  Data,  158, 164,  938. 

Development  of  Schools,  kiO. 

Constitutional  Provision,  714. 
Armagh,  Ancient  School  ol,  827. 
Armca  Strength  of  Russia,  417, 
Artillery,  Schools  of,  4;i8,  431. 
Art,  ChrUtian,  889. 
Art,  Education  in,  377. 
Arts,  Faculty  of.  496,  607. 

Degrees  in,  496. 
Ascham,  Roger,  cited,  488. 
Asia,  High  Schools  in  Ancient.  468, 480. 
Astronomy  in  Christian  Schools,  519. 
Athelhard  of  Bath,  864. 
Athenian  Oratory,  83. 
Athenaens,  citea,  511. 
Athens,  School  and  Universitj  of,  38, 94, 81, 486w 

Modem  University,  16. 
Atkinson  Academy,  188. 
Attendance  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  173, 949. 
Attica,  MerctntUe  nd  Scholarly  SKtimmte,  94, 88L 
Angsbni^,  BmI y  dvlstian  School,  850. 
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AngniUnii  of  Canlcrbnn,  KS. 
AaiuiIliiMii  Rols.  SiT. 
AngDW—  " ■-"•' — "— 


IM,  4' 


■tn^pitnlihi. 

ATlgnoo  Dnlvenlt)',  IS. 

Buchinta  In  I.iiLbcr'i  tinw,  101. 

Bachtl  >»,  Degree  ot.  485,  Ttd. 

Buxin,  Riiiccr,  Opua  Mlnmr,  S99. 

Biedid.  BchiolKDf,  EOS. 

BiTtlmorc.  BcboolhouMi  In,  S3). 

KffccloiuUnlTenltr,  K,  TOO. 

Barb  rUnf,  lirnptlooi  or,  638, 

Bwrd'i  Amrrfrvi  Jonnul  < 

Barntid,  Jinm  U.,  KJ. 

Bnwud,  Uenrr.  Labon  ud  PotalleUlaiif,  B4S. 

Oblo,  «M.     ' 
Rhodo  Itlind,  313. 

BeJbnulOTT  School',  TST. 
BmH  It  Athcnp.  17, 481. 

itnis  of.  rat.  tar. 

BmIIIcl  UniTcnltT  of  ConiUnlliis,  SSI. 

BulD0ulve»1tT.l«. 

BmIoud,  Archlil'bon,  and  Now  CoUsn,  BlI. 

BKkeL  St.  Tbomu  L  lu  Pulf ,  TH. 

Beds,  tho  Veutrahle,  cited.  Ml.  141. 

BeitdDK  HchDolboT"  In  Lmher'B  Tlma,  IB. 

BcIeIdiii,  SuperlurlnPlniirtlon  in,  TSO. 

Old  UnlvrnilT  of  Louvaln,  1SS. 
Banedlet  Blcop,  44. 
Bcntdlcl.SLllnnalr.BU. 

Ralaof  Honutlc  Lira,  Stt. 

llonuun  ix  CirlDO.  OSS. 

lllHMHW,7#). 

achooi<,acR,isn. 

XdnaUomOT.ttl. 

Himrd  Colltn,  4CI1. 

BoBcko,  Ft^Nioflci]  Viswf.  K. 
BenmoB,  Biabop  or  HlanU,  SSI. 
VMlaBla  oITadala.  31. 
Bai&i,UDtvoT>ltT.  IS. 
BatladllH^  Order  ui.  143,  14Sl 

CoUccaatParli,  ISO. 
Bona,  UnlvenllT,  Kl. 
BcinbirdT,  rlti-d.  4BI.  41S,  417. 484. 
Uorawinl.  of  ntldcnlMlm.  8Kt 
UcrrtDii,  Mtanol  of.  484,  4M. 
B  tblebem,  F«mal«  Semlury  In  IIK,  ISO. 


Bleknor,  and  DabllDTuWcrtUr.SJS. 

Blpbop'a  BchoolB.  or  Bemloarlw,  44. 

Black  Kook-,  151. 

Board  of  E<IdcbU'  n,  »I,  US,  Til,  114, 

llo10Kaa,Uolvcrr»ii>,Eia. 

Bonavenlnra,  SSB,  4M. 

n.iniriiv  St    PbU. 

il  Pnmr  or,  n,  31. 


TiadalD,atP>rls.  IST. 

Bomnsco,  SI.  Charlr-a. 

HoatDD,  School  ARbttrctore,  541. 

Glrli'  High  Bcbool,  ISO. 

Harcroai  Oiamnur  School,  S4T. 
Botanic  Oaidan,  BS. 
Uotanr,  SB. 

Bcaodli,  clUd,  4K,  483. 
Brinalr.  John,  Laan*  Litaratina.  Jd 
BrlilHi  Idea,  and  CUriaUati  CivUIaa 


Bnuia,  of  Cokiglio,  SI 

BniDO,  or  Rhe&a,  SSb.  laa. 

Brauawick  Otanrch  and  Scbool,  Ordai  of  iCM, 

BrvMole,  City  ITnlvenitT,  ISO. 

Baduman,  and  Scotch  Edntalion,  310. 

Bn(snhi«n,  John,  130,  ISS. 

Sdkool  Oi^niiationa,  US, 
Bnlaana,  cilcd,  45,  4IE^41S,  485, 409,  ML 
BoitAldan.  Jem  ma.  Tfa. 

TrlUngnal  CoUeea  at  Lonvaln,  1S1. 


Caldwell.  Da»ld.  801. 
"-'[tiTell,  jDKpb,3DS. 

Callfoniia,  klatorlcal  I 


Cetera,  or  Slnnrt,  Gil. 
Capitallum  of  (^inaUDtlnoplB,  481. 
CamwUIca  at  Parif,  7SI. 
Canndnu  Hleogtrau,  SOL 
Carttr,  JameaO,,Ma. 
CartbnaUiOP, "-'—-'  " 
Canlaoni,  Jt 
Cuaiodonu, 

CaUchetlial  I 

CUcchiim  In  Bni 


CartbnaUiDa,  Older  of,  14S. 
Canlaoni,  John,  and  ~  ' 
Cuaiodonu,  Scbool 


Sebooli  ot  Bt  TMor,  ISt. 


CaUchetleal  Bcboola,  SIS. 

CUcchKm  In  Bnilltli  Slem 
Catbcdntt  Scboola.  41, 4te. 


Slemantair  Bdkooll. 


lUc  Faith,  In  Old^n^ 

,  OD  UoMam  of  Alexar 

Celeatlnpa,  Order  of,  143. 

Callarcr,  in  Manaalarr,  S30. 

Cenaiu  ot  1840, 1860,  fm.  111,  IK,  M 

Edneatlonal  StatlaUca.  in,  SI8. 

YalnatloD,  Tuatlan,  MS. 
Cbimpcani.  William  of,  871. 

Chant.  Roman.  S4e. 
Chanter,  or  Precentor,  585. 
CharlenugBc,  Scbooli  of,  41,  SSS. 

Hijore*  and  Uinorei.  48,  iS. 


-  -laigo,  Seboolboiuaa  Iil  S7I. 
Chlldboad,  Sicrednesa  of.  US. 
-Uhcmlalrr  Id  Fnnch  Sscondarr  Scboola,  S3 
-"--'-tlanllT.  and  HI|Aer  Bchooli^,  4»,  61 


Oennan.  317. 

■—■an,  8(0. 
,   ililiiW. 

GbrlallaD  Wumet, .  

CUrtatkn  Bnitbata'  Scboola,  Ir 

CtaryKMIom.  Birtr  Tnlnink  of,  Slu. 
Obnrch  Rdncatlon  Sodet^Intand,  8BI 
CICMO,  cited,  4S3,  468,  41E. 

■ '  '.theni,  M. 

atAUwna,!!. 

Clndnnaii,  ScbooltioDH*  in,  BOS. 

Citlea,  ScboolboaKa,  Ml. 

CItr  Ufa,  Edncatlng  Power  of,  IL 

Civil  LublaliooriWht,  T4. 

Clalo  Janna,  a  Cbtld'a  OtainDar, «». 

CIMetdaoi,  Order  of,  741,  7B0. 


488,631. 

Oreelan,  W.  A,  W,  4B 
,414,M8. 
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CkMf  cal  atsdlM.  3B,  US.  «B. 
CtudLu  Sammt,  M  Alf  undrU,  U. 
Clustnl,  or  CIoMct  Scnoula.  U. 
danuat,  of  Alezindrfk,  M.  *». 
Ckaunt,  or  Ibe  Pkbllne  Scbiiol.  MU.  770. 
CI«ntT,  RQcDlar  and  Becular,  B30, 143. 
CleuttaH  ■(  Atbco*.  13. 
Clargr.  BcUtfoni  to  Schooli,  1T4. 
UlDnwd.  Barlj  Cbrlntin  Bebool  of,  41 
Ctokraborr  CuOtgt,  to  Maijtaod,  Ul. 
CUnton.D«Wilt«at 
Clnb  Lll«  *t  AtbCD*.  BIO. 

Clanr.  Mock)  or,  sn. 

Hook*  of  Sisnjr  ii  Puli,  TSI. 
OoleTldEa.  Qnlitls*  ol  lbs  Tewbw,  S70. 
CMot,  Dow,  •art  H.  Pwl'i  ficbool,  ti&. 
ColIanLKs.  luflDeDOsor,  4\t. 
CoUtgn  In  ITDlted  t^uu*.  in.  1BT.  ISl,  170,  Ml 
CoU^m  la  UnlnnitlM,  Ml,  100,  BN. 

FTUC&  401^411,  TU. 

L 
0.S1S. 

RvljKkm*  Order*.  11 1,  TU 

ProrKlon  for  Puot  Kholu*.  740. 

Domenlc  Life  of  Btaimu,  410^  8M. 
OotleglaB.  TrU'Dnt. 
Owliicaa  tkboul  uf .  1*1,  TO. 
OolambaaDdIun*.741. 
OolambuiDi  and  Lainell,  13T. 
Coouaerclal  Accooats  Id  Freneh  Bebooli.  87 
CoDunsrelil  L*w  la  Bchoolf ,  8S. 
CoDuaaa  Bebool  Denned,  las,  no. 
Commoof ,  or  Commoa  Tkbia,  4U,  74B,  8W. 
ComplDlcnrUo  B^bla,  781. 
Oompotitlon,  VemscnlH,  71. 

Uiln,  41,  41^  4M. 
Compoliorf  AiUuduKe. 

Amerlcu  Uoo'lltnlloa  and  Iaws,  711,  7B. 

BngllAActotmO. 

atoMi  Act  at  ism. 
OmnpnUm,  B1<L 
CoaaMllcut,  niMorlul  Data.  144,  tX. 

Schooli  and  BdnoiUun  In  17M.  144,  IM,  IM. 

SllUOILeamlBclD  IgCM,  100. 

Bebooli  aod  Coll<«ea  la  ISuCjTO. 

DoTclopBMiit  of  Sebmla  la  ini,  lit. 

lliiiiiiiii  Id  Obki,  m. 

-—'"Act. 

Uwi,nL 


Tlnlnla,  7n. 
CoDitltaUonal  ProTlalari  rMpccMai: 
Bebool  Fonda,  714.  Til,  7lf.  731,  7iS. 
SiqnrrtiloD.  Blals,  713.  Tie.TIB.  71ii.  711. 
IiW'.alaUTa  Power  In  eiata  Baud,  its,  TU, 
Iknlloa,  T14,  TIS,  TU. 
PoU  Tax,  711, 717,710,  711. 
VrM  Bcbs^e,  713,  71ft.  7lli  717,  TIB,  111,  Ttt, 
ItelltloiU  Tachlng,  714.  711. 
AaitealMial  Collen.  714,  716,  Tan.  T». 
Ilonoal  Schnol.  Til .  711. 
trnlTcrrilir,  714,  717,  710.  71L 
Smio  Ralbrin  Hcboul.  721. 
Compaliciry  Alicadaucs,  711,  71lL 
Texl-booki,  7i3 

Di  iimciliin  ol  Setiaal  Propcftj,  TtS. 
PriiaM  Scbmlo.  TIT. 
Blind  and  D,Ar  Hulei.TIT,  711. 
SleUDCUoD*  ai  lo  Kace  and  Color,  TIT,  718, 
T«l. 
BnslUb  Lmguaff,  7IT. 


CannnUoDDrTnchara,Katll***. 

Amertcaa  loMllalg  Is  IS»,  MO. 

American  AandatloD,aO. 
Cunreraatlonal  Po«>n.I>uMai  of,  SI 
Corbj,  Old  and  Htw,  Bebool*  at.  S44,  SH. 
ComolLJEara,  4iT. 
ComeinJnlTBTTUj.  450. 
Corporal  PaDl^bmuui,  970. 
Cufmographr,  7T. 
Gotia,  Urrnta.  HI, 
CottlDKbam,  JaIne^  6BL 
Crerler  on  Unlrerfltlea,  cited,  tX. 
Criminal*.  Tnnn»,  7Jl 
Court  in,  K"b«t  il«. 

rranmer,  and  tbe  Clalma  of  Poor  Beholan,  4M. 
Cniiade,  Tbe  Flltb.  T«). 

<;amDlri(lTe  V»IIdk  In  BogUfb  Bebool  Law,  MB, 
of  Clonr,  B& 


Saitntoath  Colltca,  130. 
Day  Bcbooia,  80. 
Doar■HI■le^  MO. 
Dean  of  Facnllr,  4T. 
Debatlu  Sodellei.  T8I,  8U. 
DoctanutiODa,  7B4,  SOS. 
D'«r«e«,  Unlwr«lti.47  40S,7M. 


Doctoral  e.  40t,  748, 7B1 


iGiBOcrallc  Innnene*  of  Uolrenlllet,  4IS. 


[>atotlooiinal'»lntlDlra*itj,  7SS,  7M. 


>JcklaK>a  Culli«B,  190. 

Dlemndla.  a  Devoat  Nnn,  and  Pminan,  Sft, 

DIoeeMoFrooScbaol  liTlnlaLd  on. 
tlonnea  Latnla*.  cited,  430  4ti3  MO, 
>l0D]r>lii«  UaiicamaMuii,  clu-d,  401 

Dlninlallon,  BicRl>n  In,  at  I/'UvalD,  TS4. 

DlKiplino  of  ChlMri'D.  8>.  B<ill,  Bit. 

Dnclonts  Id  TbiwMwy,  TGI,  T:B,  SOS. 

D  <aoc,  Uiphop,  on  Common  Seboola,  OO. 
Dalllnnr,  lb*  Cbnallau  Cuurcb  In  Irala^  tt, 

AD^oJkzoa  Cknrcli.  43. 
DuineitlC  Bida  of  Uolnnitr  Ufa,  410,  SM, 
DoDtatc,  OoHDao,  874. 


UlMlODailta,  I8L 

Artlft*.  Blahop-.  and  Pnpea,  MO. 

Belatlon  lo  tbe  UUvenliy  uf  Pule,  TI3, 

BUdlDm  Oanerala  at  Parip,  TIB. 
Donatiu,  or  DoaaL  Latlo  Orwnoiar,  101. 
Dnrtao*,  EducaUonal  Mothnia,  4U, 
" — '—  —  "-omonBchoolM'B. 
1*17  ScbooK  80.  BT. 
CTlr  Bciooli,  no. 

nnaiia.  tor  Mllliarj  Werner,  413. 
Dablln.  Btlbrta  lo  Batabllab  DnUanilr  at,  Btf. 

TriniT  cjiit'Ko.  nan. 

Inajnl.  Irhta  Teicbw  In  Paila  and  Padua,  MO. 


)ana  Scnina,  808. 
Dnrs;,  Mlnliti)'  of  Pi 
DnmmerAcadtmy.H 
)wlicbt,  BdnDnd,  am 
'    ight,  Fnncar,  on  I 


Ic  InatmellOD,  04,  K. 


nik  Schook, : 
EURlaDd,cltc 

,j  lu  1814,106. 

Bnlldlnn  of  Yale  Collwa  In  IT&V  ir 
XcdleirinatltBiionofeonn 
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KarlrChrialiui  Sctanoti  >nd  Scholan, : 
Bui/  BoBllih  Sehool-booki-.  Hi. 
SatUt,  iEb  CalcD  atlcm  of.  BIS. 
Bccleiluilc*]  UitMiy.  BiodT  of,  ITS. 
'  EdlDbori^  UDlv>n>11j,  SI9. 


acollind.liSa. 


1.  SccnnduT  School*— SclentUtc,  ClawlciJ, 

Fsmlle,  11 B. 
8.  Bnperlor  — PblloKiphTi   Ttnolo^,  Law, 

HsdtcfDs,  tn. 

tare,  Hiviaiilon.  Deaf  MuiunTBlIrd, 

Bniida)>  Scboolf,  ETenlog  ClcliooLs,  119. 

B.  EupplsiaeBUrr  »d  PronfMlve. 

Imperial  UnlTsr^  al  Bclauwfon,  iiill ;  Pro- 

Eiamme.  inS,  Kl. 

Flnl  Boob   of  DlKlplln>--Scoldi  Unlvtatitj 


fiasenliBiieii,  ioi. 
Lniher,  B7. 
Mnuteiqalcu,  B9 

Bamue,  131, 
Whltford,  ina. 
EdacailDULl  Ihiirrac 
Koblneon,  William 
Comel\  Kzi'o.  aj 


._llot»,8J    .     , 

Harvard  OoUeKi'.  «S1. 

Tilo  CoUrve.  4Gi. 

Bilwrt,  or  Yuik.  -     " 


le  Semlcarr,  Ml. 

UnliErtHr.  M7. 

Iwartbinoro  Colleg*,  US. 


BDBlaiid.W 
FlAaiid,  II 


., I  in  Ed'iieatlon,  SOe. 

BoIh  aod  AorUid.  313. 

~  •■ d  UlItcibUt  of  Abcrdnd, 


Hoqnanc*,  Andoit  and  Modem,  STS,  B80,  « 
mcfdauedla.  Kirlloxt,  WT. 
Sndowad  Mcttool  CominlMlnn  nf  Iraland,  « 
iDKlImriiiK.  Schouli  of.  tlS.  429.  iXt 
luluid,  Stalo  t.t  Ed  catlcu,  laoo  lo  IBOO,  4 

roller  ri'apocllng  Ihrb  ynpnlir  Bchonlt,  t 

Blemenlary  School  Act  of  ISTD.  WB.  fftl. 

Bladro[Ur«;l[,188. 

Incnaie  ni  OraiBmar  Bcfaooir,  4M. 
Bullah  I'edafiugy— Setond  Serlw,  ITT. 

Bplaaipal  HcnlDiria,  M. 
liuEnur.  cited,  139. 

Xnimni  llall  Acadtrmr.  143. 


ID  Public  School  In  1440. 4M. 
■mirU,  Hcbools  i<t  ABdeDt,  4TS. 
Bameoasuul  Public  DbrariM.  M. 
Xiuiaplni  at  AlhaD*,  M,  481,  BM. 
Xnalachlnm  and  other  Otanatlau  Women,  En. 
KntilEiirParlli'a and  Clnba u  Athtnr,  sll. 
Enter,  Robinnn  Pemals  Seminary.  130. 
F"H""i""'  till  PromoUon  al  LoqtiiId,  7B4. 


lAW,  isl.  4in.  41IQ.  laj.  lai. 

MnUelDD.  m.  4UT.  BOO. 
nil  ut  the  Landlt  a[  Parlr,  ISJ. 
tarn,  or  Ktte-blll  on  thUdmi,  B7S. 
Famal*  Teacher*,  m. 
I^rrlemi,  Sckool  (Dd  Bcholara,  341. 


^hblahop  of  Dnblln,  830. 

Data,  IBS  164,  S4fl. 
"chiKile,  Wfl. 
.f,  748. 


an,  Mouaniery.  &44. 

Ikkehard,  ciltd,  Ml,  fl41. 

BemoDlarr  Schuuin,  Otijanlntlon  and  BetnlU, 


Nearj,  clt^  748. 
PtorldLQiFiorlcal... 

DevefopmeDt  of  Itcbi 
FonlavrBBlt.  O-"— -'  ' 
Foreign  Recldt 
Fia  Annlico  d^  <  ■«  ujv,  u«v. 
France,  Earlf  Chtlatlan  Uchoola,  TST. 

BectmdiiT  SnvciBl  Scuoola,  M. 

PedaeoKlcalWilLera.  68. 

Reformitorr  Edti  cation. 

UntTcrBkr  of  Parii,  T4B. 

Parlrlui  Schoola  and  Haalen,  TBS. 

Tba  C-Dllen  In  French  UnlTcnltie*.  408, 14 
Francis  ofAulBl  and  IbeFcaDelKSU,  IBS. 

RBlaor  tha  Order.  SM. 

Labanorthe  Order  In  England.  SBT. 


in  CollfB 


a  Lnuui 


Fmnch  l^ogUBSc  Id ,^... 

Free  HchoolA  la  JS'bk  Bnelind,  KS. 

Ireland.  BIS. " 

VlrglBia,  sa. 
FrlBrs-Pmcbeta,  Order  of.  3^. 
Krlenda,  Hociuty  ul,  or  (tDakerT.  4t8. 

Fnlda.  HotuirterT  and  School*  or.  33g. 


Hat  I 


Grammsr,  Ancient  «iid  Vema._.    .  . 
MlDBBl  Labor^ScrlptarlDm,  339. 
FQlL-entlmorBDPiJe.aw. 
Fulk,  Cure,  and  tiiu  i''illli  CroBade,  760. 

Oa]laiidet,Thoma*H.,Ma. 

Oalllpoll  and  Athena,  A&cloit  and  Hodem.  IB. 

Galen  at  AlenuidrU,  IT. 

Oaabert— Pope  Byhrealn  It.  Ml,  8(0. 

Qeoera,  Inllaeiiaa  on  Bcmeh  UnlTeialtler.  80B. 

QenUemaii,  ConitltiiaMa  o(,  IB ;  Tnlnlu  of,  M. 

GeOEnphr  tn  the  Tblrtcvntli  Oantnrj,  r.S. 

GeiwraphT  In  Frencb  Boaooli,  SB,  T4. 

Oeoloir,  6tD^  of,  n. 

Oeometrytn  French  tkboot^  It. 

Geo»U,  niitaiical  Data,  US.  171,  (48. 

ScEooIb  and  Edncatlon  tn  ITVS,  196. 

DslTenltT  la  ITSS,  IBT. 

DeTclopment  of  Scbooli,  1SK>-I»n,  MD. 
Oeimaa  Pedagon,  4S. 
Olbbon,  cited,  tal. 
ailberllTiea,  Order  of,  748, 
Qlrla,  Bdncatlon  of.  In  Rome,  4711. 
Oiila'  School  In  Branawlck  In  ISU,  13B. 
Qlrlt-  Hlgb  School,  Borton,  1>T. 
airla' Normal  OdUece  In  KewTotk.OBB. 
OoTemment  and  Bdncallon.  BS. 
Onmmatlel,  Poaltlon  oC,  410. 
OiEfeiibanii,  died,  flO. 
Oraadmont,  Or4er  Of,  T41 
OreM  HIiTOT  of  TlDccot  of  Biunla,  TVT. 
QnKce,  Ancient,  >I,BI. 

Uleber  Bdncatloii-Htatarical,  40. 478. 
Oreefc  PblloMphT,  Grwm'a  BallBUt*  ot  BIO. 
Greoce  and  Oteek  In 


Etelao.  <^  Clooard.  41. 
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Gregory  of  NasiaiUEen,  467, 477,  482. 
Gregoruui  Ctumt,  7S0. 
Grammar,  Art  of.  In  Paris  Uniyereitj,  406. 
Girmiuwtics  In  French  Schools,  70. 
Quufsovr  UnlYersitT.  818. 
Btadies  in,  1674-^80, 818. 

Iladrian,  Services  to  Roman  Edacation,  476. 

Haimo  of  Halberstadt,  319,  848. 

Halls,  HoBpices,  Common^  7^. 

Hall,  S.  S.,  and  Teachers*  seminaries,  S69. 

Hallam,  cited,  433, 77S. 

Hambarg  Church  and  School,  Order  of,  1530, 185. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  the  CoUesro  System,  401. 

Hamilton,  Abp.,  and  St  Mary's  College,  811. 

HampdenI  and  Sydney  College,  158. 

Hartford  School  Society.  235. 

Harvard  UDiversity  in  1796, 141. 

Benefacrors  and  Endowments,  451. 
Hawley,  Gideon,  293. 
Heatbenii>m,  Teaching  of,  619. 
Hebrew,  Study  of,  4.S5, 816. 
Hebrew  Scriptaros  at  Alexandria,  516. 
Hecren,  cited,  490. 
Heildebold  of  Anxorre,  344. 
Hclkel.  Felix.  224. 
Hellenic  Oetimff,  458. 
Hclslngfors  University,  217,  222. 
Henry  of  Anxcrre,  843. 
Henry  of  Treves,  849. 

Hepbam,  John,  College  of  St^  Leonard's,  810. 
Hcraclides,  Eamines  of,  in  Teacbinfr.  480. 
Hermann,  Contract ne,  of  Rcichnaa,  543. 
Herodes,  Atticn«,  31. 
Hesiod,  cited,  485. 
Hibemia.  42. 

Htldesheim,  Abbey  and  School  of,  3ja 
Hlmerios,  cited,  468. 
Hippolitns,616. 
Hlrsange,  Schools  of,  889. 
Hirshao,  Schools  of,  866. 
History  in  French  Schools,  65, 73,  82. 
Holbrook,  Josiiis.  Lyceum  Movement,  288. 
Holy  Memory.  621. 

Honor  as  a  Principle  In  Education,  60. 
Honoratus,  7^. 

Hopkins,  Governor.  Benefltctions  of,  144. 
Horace  at  Athens,  26, 
Horace,  dted,  466,  474. 
Horarium,  or  Dally  Kuntine,  758. 
Hospitallers.  Order  of,  741. 
Howell,  David,  cited,  148. 
Hujfh  of  St.  Victor.  770. 
Hlimbolr,  Alex.,  cited,  771 
Hunt.  N'cbolao,  192. 

Hyacinth e.  Dominican  Preacher  and  Mission- 
ary, 888. 
Hyllds,  Thomas,  Vulgar  Arithmeticke,  19L 

Imperial  Schools,  87. 

Illinois,  Historical  Data.  168, 164, 171, 249. 

DeYelopmont  of  Common  Schools,  171,243. 
Illiteracy  of  English  Peers  in  Balgn  of  Edward 
VL,488. 

Sons  of  Yeomen,  488.  171, 240. 

Illiteracy  In  the  United  States  In  1840  and  1870, 
Indiana,  Historical  Data,  16&  164, 171,  249. 

Development  of  Common  Schools,  247. 
Indians,  Dominican  Missions,  884.  861. 

Industrial  Element  In  Monastic  SchoolB,  889, 

French  Berondary  Special.  88. 
Infant  Schools  In  England,  662.  206. 

Ingraham,  J.  W.,  Aoornment  of  Sdioolhoaaes, 
Initiation,  Academic,  606. 
Innocent  IlL  and  Statutes  of  Paris,  759. 
Innocent  IV.  and  Paris  University,  749. 
Inspection  in  American  Systems. 
Instruction,  Fundamental  Character  ot,  64. 

Province  of,  66. 
fona.  Monastery  of,  741. 

Dr.  Jo1inBon*s  Reflectiona  on  Bnins,  741. 


Iowa,  Historical  Data,  158, 164, 171.  249. 

Deyelopment  of  Public  Schools,  247. 
Ireland,  Contributions  to  History  of  Education, 

Early  Christian  Schools,  42. 

Influence  on  Scotland  and  England,  48, 741. 

Irish  Teaching  in  France.  44,  SbO,  787.         678. 

Enqrllsh  Policy  as  to  Irish  Popular  Bcliool«, 

Parish  School  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  678.        676. 

Royal  Fice  Schools  of  James  I.  and  CharlM  I., 

Erasmus  Smith  Schools,  of  Charles  II.,  678. 

Charter  Schools  of  George  U.,  680. 

Royal  Hibernian  Schools  of  George  HI.,  684. 

Irish  Society  Schools,  b&&, 

KUdare  Place  Society  SchoolsJB86.       ers,  687. 

Church  Education  Society— Christian  Broth- 
Superior  Instruction— Introduction,  827. 
Irish  Missionaries  and  Teachers  in  France,  42, 

870  737 
Iso,  Master'of  Schools  at  St.  Gall,  641. 
Isocrates,  School  of,  462.  866. 

Isodore,  Bishop  of  Seville,  and  Schools  in  Spain, 
Italy,  Contributions  to  History  of  Education, 

Schools  of  Imperial  Romr^,  477. 

Early  Christian  Schools,  580. 

CasHiadnms,  St.  Benedict,  621.  626. 

Downfall  of  the  Ancient  CiTiliaation,  687. 

Jacobs,  cited,  465,  473. 

James  of  V  try  in  Paris  Uniyersity,  747,  757, 780. 

Jerome  on  Early  Christian  Women,  628. 

Jews,  Relations  to  the  Universities,  494. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  824. 

John  of  Salisbury,  762. 

SU  Qaentin,  749, 759. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  81. 

Reflections  on  Monastery  of  lona,  741. 
Jordan,  Blessed,  of  Saxony,  756. 
J  nllan  at  Athens,  81. 

Decree  as  to  Professors,  477. 
Junior  Staff  of  Professors,  825. 
JuTenal,  cited,  468. 
Jurisprudence,  Faculty  of.  797. 
Jyvaskyk,  Teachers'  Seminary,  210. 

Kansas,  Historical  Data,  249. 

Development  of  Common  Schools,  231. 
Kennedy,  James,  and  St.  Salvador's  College,  818. 
Kentucky,  Historical  Data,  166, 163, 171,  fm. 

Development  of  Schools,  268. 
Kepler,  of  St.  Gail,  Interview  with  Luther  In 

eoff.^  127. 
Eildare  Place  Society,  Schools,  687. 
King's  College  in  Aberdeen,  819. 
King's  College  In  New  York,  146. 
Klrkpatrick^ward,  The  Unlveralty,  488. 

Historical  Development  of,  458. 
Knights  of  Malta,  744. 
KnlghU  Templar,  744. 

877. 
Lacordaire,  Felix,  Memorial  to  French  People, 
Ladies'  School  lu  Finland,  216. 
Landlt.  Fair  of,  at  St.  D^s.  797. 
Land  Grants  for  Educaaonal  Purposes,  164. 
Lanfranc,  Teacher  at  Bee,  867. 
Lange,  Letter  of  Luther  to,  128. 
Las  Casaa,  Missions  to  the  Indians,  88S. 
Latin  Language,  ReaeoDS  for  Prevalence,  40^ 

Relations  to  Christianity,  41. 
Latin  Plays  in  England,  496. 
Laws  Respecting  bchools,  667, 607. 

England,  667. 

Ireland,  678. 

Scotland,  698. 

Massachusetts,  697. 
Lanreation  in  Scotch  Universities,  806, 816^ 
Law  School  of  Bcrytus,  484^  680. 

Edinburgh,  797. 

Paris,  765. 
Leander,  Bishop  of  Serine,  866. 
Lecture  Bysttm  in  Athens,  481. 

Paris  Univertity,  TBS. 
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Lesal  Pmr««*oil  In  StoUind.  7^1. 

Lrc,  ibo  luniiin.  S.l. 

LmrlF,  Bunnel,  laimn  In  OhUi,  SOG. 

LeiingtoD,  KuitackT.  Ubrmrf  b  179S,  US. 

Llbuvni  Tc-»pcctlD>  schools. 

LtburtT  t>r  Lrcmlre,  133. 

Llhnrleii,  at  Atheo),  SS. 

MonMtle,  ik. ' 

ParlB.TOf. 
Llllj-,  Uutcc  or  SL  PHnl'x  ^cbool,  4as. 
LlDlleclBaa.  LuIhcT'e  Uolbcr.  97. 
UodUtvne,  Abbef  oT,  U, 
UcbOD,  Evthqiuka  In.  93, 
XltOMtore,  French,  in  French  Bchooli,  IB,  8L 

Greek,  Id  £i)gluid,4S3. 
loglii,  TrrBllKt  on,  183. 
Iinidon  Bcbool  Board.  6CT. 


IiMUnlHe,  BrboolhotiH*  In.  sd. 
it  EdBcaUoD, : 


wa.«l 


iralopoeDtD 
■a,  <3Md,  17-.. 
nln  UnlwHili,  78 
at  or  Feninn.  34 
irtitnor,  Mfl""  ~  "  —  - ' 


Lather,  Uarttn,  Hom( 


lUncaLltallcllctnim,  100. 

Kain^  HIKoncil  Dal*,  lU,  164,  ITl,  HO. 

SdQcatlon  In  ITM,  and  In  IKM,  14d,  lOi 

Derakquaeiitor  iKhooU,  lU. 
Itiui,  Boiace,  BdncallODll  Labon,  171. 

Ad&au  at  tUladclpbla,  tSO. 
KMUKf*.  School  of,  lS. 

FWtli  UolTCTtltj,  7GA. 

Oxfbid,4e). 
Manafldd,  Bchooli  la  Lnlher'i  tlma,  M,  !(« 


OtBt.OBl1,Ul. 
jHiEu  AarellD*  at  Aiheon,  M,  47B. 
Harlami*  Scolai,  or  Clcoiuud,  SG7. 
Hark,  81. .  •(  Alexudila,  BIS. 
lUrlMhal.  Earl,  and  Aherdeen  UnlTcraltr,  SIT. 
ManelllaLHcboali  of,  38. 
Minhill,  BcboolHouie  In,  tat. 
Hanlud.  Illitoncal  Dala.  1D1, 168. 161,  «B. 

B^iov  tu  ITW  and  In  1806.  Ul,  161. 

Deralopment  of  l>cliaoll.  161. 
Uufacbuic'IU  IllBIorlcil  Sua,  IDS,  164,  MB. 

EdDCallon  In  ITM,  18Ca,  IMO.  1«,  160, 171. 

(.'□nplltntlonal  Provlrlon,  ttn. 

Schwtl  LcEltliUon.  703, 
IlaiUn  or  Art,  496,  tX,  £06. 
Hathcmal  la,  ttadj  oL 

Alcxindn>,87,B1& 

FnndiHchoolN  ««,  70,  84. 

Uonaillo  Bchooli, 
IfUrienlalion,  Ancli  nt  and  Hoden,  E04. 
lUniloa  of  Bully,  7BD. 
ll'Clce,  Life  of  Andro*  HalTUls,  £08, 814. 

UnlteteliT  of  St.  Andrew,  808. 
lI«liaatciMiLady  of,  17.  86. 


and  EdneatloD,  BOO. 


JnbiuiEh.Vjl 
lomo,  GOO. 


CslUd  SulM,  168 
IManwen,  of  Pidi 


HtUUBdorBctchnan, 
MalaiKUMn  and  Lather,  US. 
HeliWs,  Andrew,  SOa,  Bit. 
Ucmorj,  Pblkwophj  of,  fiC 


Het>mT,  BcfonaatoiT  Syvlem.  730. 
HIchlEU^  niitivWDUa,  lU,  164,  U 
DerakMimeDt  of  Bcboola,  ITl,  9J», 


Hllltarr  Set 

lla.-t,4l.. 

Mllltarr  Law  AeademT,  400. 
Hllion,  John,  cired.  STB. 
Hind  and  Special  FacnllT.  60. 
Ulnott,  Uta.  Uarr,  and  Dcawint,  177, 
Mlnnecota,  Ulaiorlcal  Data.  168, 164. 143. 

Darelopaiait  of  School*,  181. 
HIivlMlroi,  lllatoncBl  Data.  168,  S49. 

DciTBiopmentotBcbiwii,  IBS. 

HlMOBil.  HIitoflcal  Pata,  168, 171.  *49. 

DerekHnnBDl  of  Bchoolp,  184. 
Uodam  LaoiUMtea  Id  French  Bcbooli,  SB,  7B,  U. 

Honaichlea  andSdncallon,  GB. 
UoDHtetiet  and  CollnnB,  41G. 
Mouudcliin,  Sit,  G3S. 

OtIkIil,  Gil,  818,737. 

S«ntc«  to  ClTliliatlon,  G34. 

Boleiofjin. 

Iwliutrloiu  Slcmcnt,  330,  361. 
Pnalthmnila  la,  863. 

HoDtalgmbertJlonk*  or  tho  Veal,  GM,  BO,  m. 

BenadlcUne  Bole,  831 

Rata  of  Oolombaoni,  740. 
Honte  Caaalno,  Honaaierjr  ot,  BM 
HonUni  at  Biop.  4E4, 
KoBtoqalen  de  flecaodat,  01. 

XxtcBct  tnm  BpHt  of  Law*.  60. 
ICoBtHfiat,  School!  or,  770. 
Konvtan  Scbooli  In  Pen: 
HalcaaKr.Blcbatd.MciDuic,  KH. 

Poiltlona  tar  Ihe'HnlnlnR  ot  Children,  180. 

Semlnarr  lor  lliialen>.  propOKd,  ISt. 
Hnltlpllcatlaa  la  mis  Toxallon.  ulc,  IBl. 
Hustc^70.ai,SS,IiS. 

Hiupticy,  JDun  N.,  Tcna  lacocnlla,  879. 

NatuD  Ball  at  rrlDceton,  148. 

Nation,  la  UuLvenllj  Orj.'anliallon,  30,48,  IM 

RecognlErd  at  Aih^^s  and  Bologna,  604. 
NatloojilllT  of  Unticnitlci,  4IS. 
National  Land  IMIIcy,  154.  li 

Amonat  apnropriaied  In  Common  SclKM 

College  anaTInrverally  Oiuts,  164. 

DeafllaKa,  IM. 

Airlcnltoral  Collegea.  164. 
NatDtal  Uttlory,  G18. 

French  Schoofi.  fO,  81 
Natural  FulloMpby,  Uedlmal,  TOS,  784,  BOO. 
Naial  and  NavliJStkin  School',  110, 417, 431. 
Neander,  Chilitlan  CCorch,  died,  488, 
Ncbiarka.  Hlalor^cal  Data,  168, 164, 149. 

_  .'mdiawoHi : ... 

Neo-Plalonln,  M^ 

Not  of  (he  Teacher,  S17, 
Neraida,  Btotoclcal  data,  940. 

DsnlopnuDt  of  Sehootr,  KA. 
Naw  Haven  Pnbllc  High  Bchool,  193.  MB. 

aw  Hampiblre^lsforlcal  data,  168,  184,  171, 


Dnsflvania,  150. 


JMUCSIlODin  IIH,  iBUI,  'OUT,   M 

DeTclepmsDt  Of  Schools,  nf. 


if  DnlTsritUs,  IT. 


New  JerMT,  Hlilorlealllila,  168, 164,  ITl,  I 
School*  bl  1796, 1806,  1840.  148,  181. 171. 
DeTFkipmenl  of  Pnbllc  Bchoo 
-ork.ai»lorlca"- 
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New  York  City,  School  Architecture,  641. 

Fre«  Academr.  948. 

Girls'  NomiAl  School,  255. 
New  OrleaBB,  School  Architecture,  668.         667. 
Non-attendance,  a  Forfeimre  of  Memberahijp, 
Norcroes  School,  Plan  of,  547.  949. 

North  Carolina,  Umtorical  Data,  158,  164, 171, 

Developmrnt  of  Hchoolfi,  800. 

Edacatlon  in  1796,  1806,  1840, 165, 16S,  171. 
Normal  Schoolfi,  or  Teachers*  Hemlnaries, 

England,  saesestedin  1561, 184. 

Finland,  819. 

Military  Schoolmasters  !n  Rapsia,  498. 

United  States,  earliest,  979, 936, 889. 
Northern  Barbarianii,  Irropttons  of,  688. 
Norwich  Fr«e  Academy,  Conn.,  Plan  of,  558. 
Notker,  of  St.  OalU  549. 
NoTitiat A,  Benedictine,  Role  of,  680. 
Nnrsla.  595. 
Natscell,  Monastery  of,  886. 

Obcdlence,Ralo  of  Monastic.  580. 
Objects  of  External  Nature.  51 ,  58.  487. 

Ocugon,  or  Theological  School  of  Constantine, 
Odencos  Yitalis,  364.  858. 

Odo,  or  Oadarr.  Master  at  Tool  and  Toumai, 
Ohio,  Historical  Data,  158, 164.  171.  949. 

Derelopmcncor  School^  180:^-1879,  801. 

Ordinance  of  1T87, 804. 
Oldham,  Bishop,  in  1595,  435. 
01m9ted,  Deni«on,  Early  Advocate  of  Normal 

Schools.  986. 
Otheric  of  Magdeburg,  868. 
Otho  I.,  II..  and  III.,  868. 
Otfried.  of  Weisscmhenr,  841. 
Oriental  Languages  in  Scotch  Unirersltics,  816. 
Oratory,  Secret  of  Succes«fnl^880. 
Oriental  Languages,  8sl,  788, 798. 
Origan,  School  of,  at  Alexandria,  487,  516. 

Subjects  and  Methods  oi  Teaching.  517.      491. 
Ottrogoths,  fiiTonible  to  Schools  In  Italy,  490, 
Orhlnnus,  of  St.  Emmeran,  854. 
Onil  Method  of  Teaching,  at  Paris,  756. 

SrrongPoints of,  758. 
Oxford,  Unlvpr-ity  of,  401. 414. 

Academic  Turbulence,  498. 

Colleges  in,  401. 

Irishman's  Street  and  Nation,  791. 

Pace,  Letter  to  Colet,  498. 

Pacomius,  Father  of  the  Cenobites,  689. 

Paderborn,  School  of,  858. 

Padaa  University,  15. 

P^edagogium,  404.  784, 814. 

Pages,  School  of,  480. 

Pagllrini,  Nicholan,  95. 

Palatine  Schools,  Charlemagne,  44. 

Spanish,  779. 
Pantaenus  at  Alexandria,  C15. 
Parental  Datr  as  to  Schools,  676. 
Parker.  Charles  Stuart,  89. 

Greek  Language  in  England,  488. 
Paris,  Unlversitv  of,  745. 

Nations  and  Provinctti',  745. 

PrlYllegPS,  746. 

Town  and  Gown  Qnarrels,  748. 

Faculties  and  Degrees,  74ft,  769. 

Miinners,  766. 

Methods  of  Instruction,  768. 

Relations  with  Religious  Orders,  774. 
Parish  School  Boards  675. 
Parisian  Schools  and  Teachers,  769. 
Parliameatarr  Grants  in  England,  664. 


Ireland,  prior  to  1897, 099. 
ArmaUniv< 


Parma  Uhfyersity,  15. 
Parchas ins,  Radpert  of  Old  Corby,  844. 
Pathway  to  Knowledge  (1606),  19l 
Pedagogy  of  Different  Conntriea,  49, 177. 
Pennsyhraoia,  Historical  Data,  108, 164, 171, 949. 

Xdncatlon  In  1796, 1806, 1840, 160, 171. 

Devetopmcnt  of  Schoolf ,  806b 


Pennsylvania, 

Univen^ity,  1£0. 
Fenn,  William,  Policy  cited,  69. 
Pepin  and  Schools  of  Germany,  888. 
Perception,  60. 

Pericles  at  Athens,  93,  99, 89,  45S. 
Periodicals,  Educational.  980. 
Peripatetic  Teachers  in  Home,  499. 
Personal  Magnetism,  99, 518. 
Peter,  Scholars  of  the  name  of. 

Blois,  765. 

Celles,  747,  764. 

Chanter,  760.  766. 

Comestcr,  745,  746. 

Lombard,  76:». 
Phidias,  8-}. 

Philadelphia.  Schoolhouses  in,  604. 
Pbilllpa  Academy,  189, 141. 
Philip  Augustus  and  Universitv  of  Ptria,  746. 
Philosophizing,  Defined  by  Orlgen,  617. 
Philosophy  in  Greece,  479. 
Philostratus  at  Athens,  85.  480,  483. 
Physical  Exercises,  bv  Mnlcaster,  188. 
Pbysics  in  French  Scnools,  67,  78, 86. 
Physiology,  519. 
Piers  Ploughman,  488. 
Piety,  Elements  of,  517. 
PistratuB  at  Athens,  98. 
Flatter,  School  Life  in  1499, 101. 
Plato,  School  of.  99.  469,  518. 

Cited.  458,  455,  456. 
PlnUrch,  cited,  466,  469,  510. 

706i 
Plymouth,  Colonial  Orders  respecting  SchoolSk 
Polyblus,  clud,  474,  510. 
Polygioit  Bible  of  Ximenes,  781. 
Pombal,  Marquis  of,  91. 
Pomerania,  Church  and  School  Order,  185. 
Popes  connected  with  Schools  and  UniveraltiM, 

Adrian  IV..  783. 

Alexander  VI..  817. 

Benedict  XL.  891. 

Benedict  XllL,  889. 

Innocent  V.,  891. 

Nicholas  V.,  818. 

St.  Pins  v.,  891. 

Sixtns  IV.,  880. 

Sylvester  !(.,  861. 
Poor  Clerks,  College  of,  749, 804. 
Poor  Scholars  in  Univeralties,  749. 
Potter,  Alonzo,  995. 
Prague,  Earl  v  School  of,  863. 
Preaching,  Work  of  the  Dominicans,  880. 

Style  of  the  Franciscans,  400. 
Prtcinct,  in  Scbool  Laws.  704. 
Premonstradensian,  Order  of,  744. 
i^ress.  Power  of  the,  18. 
Preventive  Agencies  in  Schools,  695. 
Primer,  Medieval,  191. 
Principal,  in  College  and  University,  817. 
Probns,  849. 
Procter,  47,  601. 
Professorships,  477,  607. 
Protagoras  of  Plato,  464,  457,  513. 
Provinces  in  Uulvenity  Orgariaation,  745. 
Prwvost.  47. 

Public  Dinners  in  Athens.  511. 
Public  School  Defined.  986. 

Hifttorical  Development  in  U  8.,  880. 
Public  Service,  School  o^  90, 4M. 

Qnadrivinm,  45, 48, 691. 

(,  ^ueen*s  College,  New  Jeney,  148. 

({uintilian,  cited,  471. 

Rabanns,  Maurus,  889. 
Ramus,  Peter,  Memoir,  181. 

Educational  Work,  183, 816. 
Radpert,  Paachasias 
Ratgar.  of  Fnlda,  9tA,  849. 
Rate  Bill  in  Connecticut,  984. 


'9  AMBMCAlf  JOUnKAL  OF  RDHCATIOS— 


3cboJ*»,  GOD. 


Ralclicuu,  AbbcT  of.  US. 
Kfllneck.  John,  10T. 
RamlKliu  of  AniDrre. 


Bepabllca  intl  Bdurailun.  SI. 
HellglODsOrdi-o,  CliMiflcailoo  or.  Sn. 
RtllglauB  InrtracilOD  In  School!, 

Scotlkod,  ttTJ. 
RvncUln,  IM. 

lUroroulDrr  EdocMlon  md  Bchooli,  BU. 
nhclmt,  HchooJi  ol.  SO,  US,  Wl. 


mnorlt:*!  D«U,  1U,  IW,  I'.l.  US,  SIl. 
BIchud  I'Kti  qoe.  TCI, 
"■■'--•-in*^*!^,  NoroBl  Bth-wl  for,  In  B 


8l:halutla^  Slitcr  of  SL  Bwadlct,  Ot. 

Scbnlulldtm, 

School  AnhlteOaTB,  IBS.  4<B. 

Schools  of  pilTrrtDt  KiDdi,  IT. 


HlMoV 'UnlVcn'ltlCT.  hj  1 
Boa  do  U  FiHiatic,  ML 
RlttenhoiiH-.Omrf.lia. 
Boblnron,  Will  lain,  Memoir.  43& 

Fimile  Bemliiirj',  BnMc,  Ml. 
Bobrat  Pullpa.  Its. 
Bobtn  do  Courcon,  751. 
IlobortdeHelnn.T8l. 
KobirinrBorbonne.lBI. 
Kollln,  Vmilu  of  Rellelos  In  EdDcUlon,  TM. 
RomllD,  MonivteryiiCCuiidlT,  tae. 
BDmui  Law,  BuUucl  of  Umvcn^li  BtodT.  496, 

OH. 
Bomaa  Chnnl.  ScbDot  of,  SK.  Gill. 


llDlver^Uj, 
Bome,  UniVBrtltT.  SJ.  *6T. 

Higher  EdacBUou.HB'r. 
ROKellDD^,  Jubu,  and  iha  Marmillata,  RTl. 
Koral  t  ree  Scboolo  Id  Inland,  UBi. 
Bonl  Uiiivmlan  Hcboola,  Se». 
Hninier.  W.  U..»6. 
Bnla  i.f  UonaxiK  Life,  BSl,  EST,  138. 
nmbard  oi  llnMnai',  S<0. 
Roaaell,  Wllllafli.tai. 

BiuaUt-Ana,  ?uiHiU'lop.  R«toaroa^  411,  430. 
L  IIIUiar]FS-iabll*bmiuitaaudAlDeatiuii,4IT 
Praiiantorir  ttchoultf,  418. 
TlBlnliu(orOIIlct».4S. 
Tnlnlnjt  Sckuula  fur  biMcUi  Bcrr'ec*,  43. 
1.  HUiury  ttcliuolmaiien.  HO. 
t.  TooliDlnl  HUlWr,  bcmce,  40. 
8.  M  Uiat;  DnwiriK  aud  bkilcblue.  4S4. 


n.  Karal  EaDCuIlonal  EaUblUhmentF,  4S1. 

BabuuiKB  UnlTcnltr,  TIS. 
Bale  of  k  BoboolBunar,  Ml, 
IMIanio  Medial  tMshooi.  KO. 
■judji.  Jt  rcbbUhop,  BlDd;  of  QnA,  4S' 


IKholao  Uitorai,  it 


Mean,  Barou,  Liro  of  Lnthar,  ST. 
Subaata,  T«chrr.  IM. 
SeBilrmin.  Fpl>  opal. 

on 'eter  Lombart,  TB'. 

iglasd,  4'  ~ 

—  - -.y> 

SlIBOtlUal' 
aocial  L'fo  In  urrtce,  Oil. 
CoUcKTB.  410. 8U. 

npblila  of  ADclrPt  Greece,  450,  419. 
ScrTlcemDil  BlRhrr  CultBte,  tSO. 


Id  ITSe,  1905-1840.  IE 


Cbrfitlan  8cboo?f ,  SH. 
Unlvcr»ille>,  TO. 
percer,  Jiibn  C.  tM. 
urliiRlleld.  III.,  ttchuulbsnra  In,  Ct 
t.  ATdbs  RL  43. 

Baal  I,  on. 

B«nnllcl,  fill,  B». 

Colomba.  141. 


Luol>,  TM,  IST. 
Ma>k,BlE. 
Micllu.  MS.  TST. 


Plan 


id  Unlrenlty,  801 


,'pC«i;eve,  Sll. 

Pelenburg  HIilKri  Sctaoola,  41& 

Salvador' a  Collpge,  81  Oi 
8laffi3Cliaul(tSt.Paier«barr.  411 
Htota  iDtemt  la  Bdneatlon.  461. 
Siautnumablp,  ecbml  of,  W. 
StanplU,  John  ran,  IIT,  Ul. 
Bute  Snperrlifloii  of  8etaaal*.  Wi  M,  vn, : 
Sum  AhocUiIou  r"  " — "■ — 
Srapben  Harding, ' 


Siaiiiieii  ol  LeilDftoB, 
Stnbo.  BiMd,  4S4, 418. 
Bumit,  Al«uul«r,  md  I 
8loini,C>l(liiB..Kt, 


tOT  of  WnrtXboig  School,  Mti 

BiIbi7*tColl*ce.BIl 
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Stadent  Life  at  Athens,  S6,  48. 

Antioch,  48S. 

Ox  lord,  493. 

Sdinbanrb,  824. 
Stadium  Geucrale,  17, 4S. 
Subiacam,  &25. 

Suetoniiio,  Schools  of  Rome,  46S. 
Saoerior  Inttraction,  Treatise  on,  0, 888. 

Scotland.  801. 

8j>aln,  777. 

Sweden,  787. 

Belgluiu,  783. 

Holland,  787. 
Summa  of  St.  Thomas,  889. 
Support  of  Schools  in  England,  664. 
Supports  in  St.  Andrew,  ^. 
Snso.  Henry,  thn  Dominican,  883. 
Sweden,  Superior  Instruction,  787. 
Sylvester  II..  Te>ichei  at  Rheims,  381. 
Symposium  in  Greek  Social  Life,  510. 
bwanhmore  College,  Penn.,  443. 

Tacitns,  cited,  479,  474,  486. 
Tacitus  de  Oratorlbus,  472,  474, 486. 

Oermania,  491. 
Tallciiig  and  Tt- achinj^,  519. 
Tan.imar,  Master  at  Hildesbeim,  861. 
Tauler,  John,  of  Cologne,  883. 
Taylor.  J.  OrxiUe,  897. 

Teachers'  Institute,  Earliest,  886.  874,  806,  888. 
Te^emsee,  Monastery  and  Schools  of,  356. 
Teachers  of  Christian  Theology,  886. 
Teacher,  Edncatini;  Power  of  Zeal  in,  67. 

Likes  and  Dislikes.  57. 

Seminary  fur.  Proposed  in  1661, 184. 

Provision  in  Finland,  319. 

Etilmate  and  Compensation,  Ancient,  480. 
Tennessee,  Historical  Data,  158, 164.  171.  849. 

Development  of  Schools,  1776-1878,  880. 
Tctzel  and  Luiher,  135. 
Tetradinion  of  Constantinople,  487. 
Tertnllian— Downfall  of  Rnman  CiTiUation,  537. 
Theodore  of  Tarsus.  44,  600. 
Theology,  Study  of,  751,  775. 

Statutes  of  Paris,  7S3. 
Thomas  k  Beckei,  764 
Tocophrastus,  at  Athens.  88.  465. 
Thorana  of  Aquin,  887,  771,  776,  777. 
T«'xa!«.  Historical  and  SUtistical  Data,  849,  881. 

Development  of  Schools,  1845-1878,  821. 
Tnucydides.  cited, 457. 
Thnringin.  Religion  in  Lnther^s  Time,  108. 
Toulouse  Univeri<ity,  15. 
Toumai.  Early  Schools  of, 858. 
Trivial  School.  107 
Trivlum,  46,  48.  621. 
Trinitarians,  Order  of,  744,  749. 
Trinity  College,  Duhlln,  830. 

Exhibition'^  at,  685. 
Thibaultot  Champatme,  762. 
Tucker,  Geon^e,  on  Census  of  1810, 171.  756. 

Thonghts  and  Words,  The  old  ControrersT  of, 
Tntiloof  St.  Galls,  541. 

Tutors,  and  Teaching  Candidates,  CoIIpge,  836. 
Teaching  Orders  of  Catholic  Church,  743. 
Teutonic,  Knights  of  St.  Mary,  744.  813. 

Tnrnbull,  Bishop,  and  University  of  Glasgow, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  830. 

IJdall,  at  Eton,  AM. 

Udalric,  of  Aug.*biirgh,  350. 

U'rich  of  Cluny,  Customary,  356. 

Union  College,  N.  Y.,  161. 

United  States,  Statistical,  etc.,  158. 

Date  of  Organization,  and  Population  in  1860, 

Schools  and  Education  in  1796,  137. 

State  of  Learning  in  1806,  159. 

Educational  Statistics  in  1840, 171.  225. 

Development  of  Public  Schools  down  to  1870, 

Population,  Valuation,  Taxation,  in  1870,  249. 

Schools,  School  Funds,  Schoolhouses,  249. 


Scboolbonses,  198.  545. 

School  Libraries,  896. 

School  Journals,  868. 871,  805,  309. 

Normal  Schools,  948.  872,  881,  895. 
University,  defined,  17,  28,  601. 
University  Degrees,  405, 805. 

Bachelor,  806,  807. 

Master,  806. 

Licentiate,  806. 

DdCtorate,  806. 
Untversitifs,  ludividnal.  Described, 

Aicala,  779. 

Aberdeen,  817.  883. 

Alexandria.  34. 

Athens,  16.  83,  464,  606. 

Dublin,  &30. 

Edinburgh.  819.  888. 

Glasgow,  618.  823. 

Ilelsingiors.  222. 

Louvaiu,  783. 

Ox  turd,  401. 

Paris,  735. 

Salamanca,  778. 

St.  Andrew's,  803,  888. 
Universities.  Internal  Constitlltloii, 

Nations,  803. 

Faculties,  495. 

Procurator,  603. 

(/'hancellor. 

Regent.  805,  806. 

Rector,  803. 

masses,  805. 

Studies,  805,  806. 

Methods  of  Teaching  807. 

Domestic  and  Social  jLlte,  824. 

Bxaminatiims,  806. 
Univirsities,  Mediieval,  15. 
Uni vers! lie-.  National,  414. 

Greece,  23,  464. 

Rome,  37. 

Italy,  16.  505. 

Si*ain,  777. 

NetherUinds,  783. 
U|>dike,  Wilkin-,  313. 
Utrecht,  Early  Cnristiin  Schools,  887. 

Vadlanns,  cited,  542. 
Vallis  Umbrosa,  Religious  Order,  748. 
Vaughan,  H.  H.,  Oral  Teaching,  758. 
Vercelli,  First  Christian  School  at,  580. 
Valerius  Maximus,  cited,  475. 
Ventilation,  Plans  for. 

Girls'  High  School.  Boston,  199. 

NorcrOf<s  School,  Boston,  550. 

Skinner  School,  New  Havin,  557. 

Public  High  School,  New  Haven,  198. 

Lincoln  School,  San  Francisco,  563. 

Wells  School,  Chicago.  577. 

Union  School,  Tpslianti,  565.   ' 

Hollingsworth  School.  Philadelphia,  610. 

Giris'  Normal  College,  New  York,  655. 
Vermlgli,  Peter,  779. 
Vermont,  Schools  and  Colleges  in  1791, 187. 

State  of  Learning  In  1806, 159. 

Common  Schools  and  Public  Instruction  la 
1878,328.  849 

Historical  and  SUtistical  Data,  158,  164, 171, 
Verses,  Making  of  Latin,  4.34. 
Vespasian,  Semces  to  Education,  476. 
Vienne,  Council  of. 
Victor,  St.,  School  and  Scholars  of,  760. 

Hugh  of,  769. 

Richard  of,  769. 
Vincent,  Ferrer,  883. 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  755,  767. 
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SCHOOLS  AS  THET  WERE  SIXTT  TEARS  AGO. 


To  nndentand  the  real  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
organization,  administration,  and  instruction  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  many  agencies  and  means  of  popular  education  besides 
schools,  books,  and  teachers,  we  must,  as  &r  as  we  can,  look  into 
the  schools  themselves,  as  they  were  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  and 
realize  the  difficulties  and  deficiences  under  which  some  of  the 
noblest  characters  o£  our  history  were  developed.  As  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  these  difficulties  and  deficiences  in  our 
schools,  we  bring  together  the  testimony  of  several  eminent  men 
who  were  pupils  or  teachers  in  these  schools,  and  who  asasted  in 
various  ways  in  achieving  their  improvement. 

UTTSB  FROM  VOAH  WSBSTBR,  LUn. 

Nbw  Hxvxir,  March  lOth,  18i0. 

Mr.  Barnard:  Dtatr  ^— You  desire  me  to  give  joa  some  information  as 
to  the  mode  of  instmction  in  common  schools  when  I  was  joang,  or  before  the 
Revolution.  I  believe  yon  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  manag- 
ing corojnon  schools,  at  the  present  time,  than  I  am ;  and  I  am  not  able  to  in- 
stitute a  very  exact  comparison  between  the  old  modes  and  the  present  Fh)m 
what  I  know  of  the  present  scliools  in  the  country,  I  believe  the  principal  differ- 
ence between  the  schools  of  former  times  and  at  present  consists  in  the  books 
and  instruments  used  in  the  modern  schools. 

When  I  was  young,  the  books  used  were  chiefly  or  wholly  DHworth's  Spell- 
bg  Books,  the  Psalter.  Testament,  and  Bible.  No  geography  was  studied  be- 
fore the  publication  of  Dr.  Morse's  small  books  on  that  subject,  about  the  year 
1786  or  1787.  No  history  was  read,  as  fiur  as  my  knowledge  extends,  for  there 
was  no  abridged  history  of  the  United  States.  Except  the  books  above  men- 
tioned, no  book  for  reading  was  used  before  the  publication  of  the  Third  Part 
of  my  Institute,  in  178&.  In  some  of  the  early  editioivi  of  that  book,  I  intro- 
duced short  notices  of  the  geography  and  history  6f  the  United  States,  and 
these  led  to  more  enlarged  descriptions  of  the  country.  In  1788,  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Morse,  I  wrote  an  account  of  the  transactions  in  the  United  States,  after 
the  Revolution;  whksh  account  fills  nearly  twenty  pages  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  octavo  editions. 

Before  the  Revolutkm,  and  for  some  yearn  after,  no  slates  were  used  in  com- 
mon schools:  all  writing  and  the  operations  in  arithmetic  were  on  paper.  The 
teacher  wrote  the  copies  and  gave  the  sums  in  arithmetic ;  few  or  none  of  the 
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pupils  having  anj  books  as  a  guide.    Such  was  the  condition  of  the  schools  in 
which  I  received  mj  oarlj  education. 

The  introduction  of  my  Spelling  Book,  first  published  in  1783,  produced  a 
great  change  in  the  department  of  spelling;  and,  from  the  information  I  can 
gain,  spelling  was  taught  with  more  care  and  accuracy  for  twenty  years  or  more 
after  that  period,  than  it  has  been  tinoe  the  introduction  of  multif  lied  booki 
and  studie&* 

No  English  grammar  was  generally  taught  in  common  schools  when  I  was 
young,  except  that  in  Dilworth,  and  that  to  no  good  purpose.  In  short,  the  in- 
struction in  schools  was  very  imperfect,  in  every  branch ;  and  if  I  am  not  mis- 
informed, it  is  so  to  this  day,  in  many  branches.  Indeed  there  is  danger  of  run- 
ning fVoin  one  extreme  to  another,  and  instead  of  liaving  too  few  books  in  our 
■choola^  we  shall  have  too  many. 

I  am,  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  (Kend  and  obedient  servanti 

N.  Websteb. 

Dr.  Webster  in  an  esaay  published  in  a  New  York  paper  in  1788, 
'*  On  the  Education  of  Youth  in  America,"  and  in  another  cssaj 
published  in  Hartford,  Ct,  in  1790,  ''On  Property,  OoTemmcnt, 
Education,  Religion,  Agriculture,  etc,  in  the  United  State8,*'f  while 
setting  forth  some  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  American  edncation 
as  now  held,  throws  light  on  the  condition  of  schools  and  coUegea 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  at  that  date. 

yThe  first  error  that  I  would  mention  is  a  too  general  attention  to  the  dead 
languages,  with  a  neglect  of  our  own.  *  *  *  This  neglect  is  so  genenl 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  institution  to  be  found  in  the  country  where  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  is  taught  regulariy  fiY>m  its  elements  to  its  pure  and  regular  con- 
struction in  prose  and  verse.  Perhaps  in  most  schools  boys  are  taught  the 
definition  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  a  lew  hard  names  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  whjch  the  teacher  seldom  attempts  to  exphiin:  this  is  called 
learning  grammar.  \  *  *  *  The  principles  of  any  science  afford  pleasure  to 
the  student  who  comprehends  them.  In  order  to  render  the  study  of  language 
agreeable,  the  distinctions  between  words  should  be  illustrated  by  the  difference 
in  risible  objects.  Examples  should  be  presented  to  the  senses  which  are  the 
inlets  of  all  our  knowledge. 

Another  error  which  is  frequent  in  America,  is  that  a  master  undertakes  to 
teach  many  different  branches  in  the  same  school  In  new  settlements,  where 
the  people  are  poor,  and  live  in  scattered  situations,  the  practice  is  often  un- 
avoidable. But  in  populous  towns  it  must  be  considered  as  a  defective  plan  of 
education.  For  suppose  the  teacher  to  be  equally  master  of  all  the  branches 
which  he  attempts  to  teach,  which  seklom  liappens,  yet  his  attention  must  be 
distracted  with  a  multiplicity  of  objects^  and  consequently  painfbl  to  himselC 
and  not  useful  to  to  his  pupils.    Add  to  this  the  continual  interruptk>ns  whioh 

*Th*  general  qm  of  my  Spcllinf  Book  in  the  United  Mates  hat  had  a  moat  eztenaive  effeet 
In  eorreetinf  the  pronunciation  of  wordt,  and  f Ivinf  uniformity  to  the  knguaft.  Of  this 
ehanye,  tlie  prmeot  generation  can  have  a  very  ImpeHect  idea. 

fTlieae  estwye  were  aftfrwarda  collected  with  others  in  a  foluma  entitled  **  A 
of  Esiaya  and  Fugitive  Writing!,  etc."    By  Noah  Webster,  Jr.    Boston:  179QL 
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the  students  of  one  branch  suffer  Grom  those  of  another,  which  roust  retard  the 
progress  of  the  whole  school  It  is  a  much  more  eligible  plan  to  appropriate 
an  apartment  to  each  branch  of  education,  with  a  teacher  who  makes  thai 
branch  his  sole  employment  *  *  *  Indeed  what  is  now  called  a  liberal 
education  disqualifies  a  man  for  business.  Babits  are  formed  m  youth  and  by 
practice;  and  as  business  is  in  some  measure  mechanical,  eyery  person  should 
be  exercised  in  his  employment  in  an  early  period  of  life,  that  his  habits  may 
be  formed  by  the  time  his  apprenticeship  expires.  An  education  in  a  uniyer- 
■ity  interferes  with  the  forming  of  these  habits^  and  perhaps  forms  opposite 
habits;  the  mind  may  contract  a  fondness  fi>r*ease^  for  pleasure,  or  for  books, 
which  no  efforts  can.oyeroome.  An  academic  education,  which  should  furnish 
the  youth  with  some  ideas  of  men  and  thmgs,  and  leave  time  for  an  apprentice- 
ship before  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  would  be  the  most  eligible  for  young 

men  who  are  designed  for  aotiye  employments. 

*  *  *  *  e  e 

^  But  the  principal  defect  in  our  plan  of  education  in  America  is  the  want  of 
good  teachers  in  the  academic  and  common  schools.  By  good  teachers  I  mean 
men  of  unblemished  reputation,  and  possessed  of  abilities  competent  to  their 
station.  That  a  man  should  be  master  of  what  he  undertakes  to  teach  is  a  point 
that  will  not  be  disputed ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  abilities  are  often  dispensed 
with,  either  through  inattention  or  fear  of  expense.]  To  those  who  employ 
ignorant  men  to  instruct  their  children,  let  me  say,  it  is  better  for  youth  to  have 
no  education  than  to  have  a  bad  one ;  for  it  is  more  difficult  to  eradicate  habits 
than  to  impress  new  idea&  The  tender  shrub  is  easily  bent  to  any  figure;  but 
the  tree  which  has  acquired  its  ftill  growth  resists  all  impressions.  Yet  abilities 
are  not  the  sole  requisites.  The  instructors  of  youth  ought,  of  all  men,  to  be 
the  most  prudent,  accomplished,  agreeable,  and  respectable.  What  avail  a 
man's  parts,  i^  whUe  he  is  "the  wisest  and  brightest^'*  he  is  the  *' meanest  of 
maukind  ?"  Tlie  pernicious  effects  of  bad  example  on  the  minds  of  youth  will 
probably  be  acknowledged;  bu^  with  a  yiew  to  improvement,  it  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  that  the  teachers  should  possess  good  breeding  and  agreeable 
manners.  In  order  to  give  ftill  effect  to  instructions  it  is  requisite  that  they 
should  proceed  from  a  man  who  is  loved  and  respected.  But  a  low-bred  down 
or  moroso  tyrant  can  command  neither  love  nor  respect ;  and  that  pupil  who 
has  no  motive  for  application  to  books  but  the  fbar  of  the  rod,  will  not  make  a 
scholar. 

From  a  strange  inversion  of  the  order  of  nature,  the  cause  of  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  unfold,  the  most  important  business  in  civil  society,  is,  in  many 
parts  of  America^  committed  to  the  most  worthless  characters.  The  education 
of  youth,  an  employment  of  more  consequence  than  making  laws  and  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  because  it  lays  the  foundation  on  which  both  law  and  gospel 
rest  for  success;  this  education  is  sunk  to  a  level  with  the  most  menial  services. 
In  most  instances  we  find  tlie  higher  seminaries  of  learning  intrusted  to  men  of 
good  churacteni,  and  possessed  of  the  moral  virtues  and  social  affections.  Bat 
many  of  our  inferior  schools,  which,  so  far  as  the  heart  is  concerned,  are  as  im- 
portant as  colleges,  are  kept  by  men  of  no  breeding,  and  many  of  them,  by  men 
infamous  for  the  most  detestable  vices.  Will  this  be  denied?  will  it  be  denied, 
that  before  the  war,  it  was  a  frequent  practice  for  gentlemen  to  purchase  oon- 
ricta,  who  had  been  transported  for  theur  crimes^  and  employ  them  as  private 
tutors  in  their  families  7 
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Gracious  Heavens !  Must  the  wretches,  who  have  forfeited  their  lives,  and 
been  pronounced  unworthy  to  be  inhabitants  of  a  foreign  country,  be  intrusted 
with  the  education,  the  morals,  the  character  of  American  youth? 

Will  it  be  denied  that  many  of  the  instructors  of  youth,  whose  examples  and 
precepts  should  form  their  minds  for  good  men  and  useful  citizens,  are  often 
found  to  sleep  away,  in  school,  the  fumes  of  a  debauch,  and  to  stun  the  ears  of 
their  pupils  with  frequent  blasphemy?  It  is  idle  to  suppress  such  truths:  nay, 
more,  it  is  wicked.  The  practice  of  employing  low  and  vicious  characters  to 
direct  the  studies  of  youth,  is,  in  a  high  degree,  criminal;  it  is  destructive  of 
the  order  and  peace  of  society;  it  is  treason  against  morals,  and  of  course^ 
against  govenimont ;  it  ought  to  be  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  reason,  and 
condemned  by  all  intelligent  beings.  The  practice  is  so  exceedingly  absurd,  that 
it  is  surprising  it  could  have  ever  prevailed  among  rational  people.  Parents 
wish  their  children  to  be  toeU  bred^  yet  place  them  under  the  care  of  clowns. 
They  wish  to  secure  their  hearts  from  vicious  principles  and  habiis^  yet  commit 
them  to  the  care  of  men  of  the  most  profligate  lives.  They  wish  to  have  their 
children  taught  obedience  and  reaped  for  superiors,  yet  give  them  a  master  that 
both  parents  and  children  despise.  A  practice  so  glaringly  absurd  and  irrational 
has  no  name  in  any  language !  Parents  themselves  will  not  associate  with  thoi 
men  whose  company  they  oblige  their  children  to  keep,  even  in  that  most  im- 
portant period,  when  habits  are  forming  for  life.* 

Our  legislators  frame  laws  for  tlie  suppression  of  vice  and  immorality ;  our 
divines  thunder  from  the  pulpit  the  terrors  of  infinite  wrath  against  the  vices 
that  stain  the  characters  of  men.  And  do  laws  and  preaching  effect  a  reforma- 
tion of  manners  ?  Experience  would  not  give  a  very  favorable  answer  to  this 
inquiry.  Tlie  reason  is  obvious ;  the  attempts  are  directed  to  the  wrong  objects. 
Laws  can  only  check  the  public  effects  of  vicious  principles ;  but  can  never 
reach  the  principles  themselves ;  and  preacliing  is  not  very  intelligible  to  people 
till  they  arrive  at  an  age  when  their  principles  are  rooted,  or  their  habits  firmly 
established.  An  attempt  to  eradicate  old  habits,  is  as  absurd,  as  to  lop  off  the 
branches  of  a  huge  oak,  in  order  to  root  it  out  of  a  rich  soil.  The  most  that 
such  clipping  wiil  effect,  is  to  prevent  a  further  growth. 

The  only  practiciible  method  to  reform  mankind,  is  to  begin  with  children ; 
to  banish,  if  possible,  from  their  company,  every  low  bred,  drunken,  immoral 
character.  Virtue  and  vice  will  not  grow  together  in  a  great  degree,  but  they 
will  grow  where  they  are  planted,  and  when  one  has  taken  root,  it  is  not  easily 
supplanted  by  the  other.  The  great  art  of  correcting  mankind,  therefore,  con- 
sists in  prepossessing  the  mind  with  good  principles. 

*  The  practioo  of  employing  low  eharacten  in  ichoob  is  not  novel— AtelMin,  Pioeoptor  to  Quoea 
Elisabeth,  gives  ut  the  following  account  of  the  prnctice  in  hit  tim«.  *Pity  it  ia  tlMt  eomnsonly 
more  cnre  it  had ;  yea,  and  that  among  very  wise  men.  to  find  out  rather  a  eunniof  nran  for  their 
hone,  than  a  cunning  man  for  their  children.  They  say,  nay,  in  word;  but  they  do  ao,  in  deed. 
For  to  one  they  will  give  a  stipend  of  two  hundred  crowne,  and  loth  to  iifler  the  other  two  hundred 
•hillingi.  God.  that  uttteth  in  the  Heaven,  laugbeth  their  choice  to  Msom,  and  rewardetb  their  li^ 
•rality  at  it  ihoiild :  for  he  tuflTcreth  them  to  have  tttm§  and  well  trdered  korge^  ;  but  wild  and 
unfort  nate  children ;  and  therefore  in  the  end  they  find  more  pleoture  in  their  bone,  than  com- 
fort in  their  child.* 

Thii  it  tld lanfMage^  but  the  facts  are  medem  tratka.  The  barbarooa  Gothic  practice  bai  sor- 
Tivetl  all  the  attackt  of  common  teiiM,  and  in  many  parti  of  Aineriea^  a  gentleman*^  groom  i«  oa 
a  level  with  hit  ■ehoolmaater,  in  point  of  reputation.  But  hear  another  authority  for  the  pimetioa 
— '  At  the  cnte  now  stands,  those  of  the  fint  quality  pay  their  tut9r*  but  little  above  half  so  modi 
as  they  do  their /0otflieii.'—OiMrdian,  No.  M. 
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For  this  reason  societj  requires  that  the  education  of  jouth  should  be 
watched  with  the  meet  scrupulous  attention.  Education,  in  a  great  measure^ 
forms  the  moral  cliaracters  of  men,  and  morals  are  the  basis  of  government 
Education  should  therefore  be  the  first  care  of  a  legislature;  not  merely  the  in- 
stitution of  schools,  but  the  furnishing  of  them  with  the  best  men  for  teachers. 
A  good  system  of  education  should  be  the  first  article  in  the  code  of  political 
regulations ;  for  it  is  much  easier  to  introduce  and  establish  an  effectual  system 
for  preserving  morals,  than  to  correct,  by  penal  statutes,  the  ill  effects  of  a  bad 
system.  I  am  so  fully  persuaded  of  this,  that  I  shall  almost  adore  that  great 
man,  who  sliall  change  our  practice  and  opinions,  and  make  it  respectable  for 
the  first  and  best  men  to  superintend  the  education  of  youth. 

Another  defect  in  our  schools,  which,  since  the  revolution,  is  become  inex* 
cusable,  is  the  want  of  proper  books.*  The  collections  which  are  now  used 
consist  of  essays  that  respect  foreign  and  ancient  nations.  The  minds  of  youth 
are  perpetually  led  to  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  or  to  Great  Britain;  boys 
are  constantly  repeating  the  declamations  of  Demosthenes  and  Gioero,  or  debates 
upon  some  political  question  in  the  British  Parliament  These  are  excellent 
specimens  of  good  sense,  polished  style,  and  perfect  oratory;  but  they  are  not 
interesting  to  children.  They  can  not  be  very  useful,  except  to  young  men  who 
want  them  as  models  of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar. 
\But  every  child  in  America  should  be  acquainted  with  his  own  country.  He 
should  read  books  that  furnish  him  with  ideas  that  will  be  useful  to  him  in  llfo 
and  practice.  As  soon  as  he  opens  his  lips,  he  should  rehearse  the  history  of 
his  own  country ;  he  should  lisp  the  praise  of  liberty,  and  of  those  illustrioas 
heroes  and  statesmen  who  have  wrought  a  revolution  in  her  &vor. ) 
I  A  selection  of  essays,  respecting  the  settlement  and  geogrraphy  of  Amerios; 
the  history  of  the  late  revohition,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  and 
events  that  distinguished  it,  and  a  compendium  of  the  principles  of  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments,  should  be  the  principal  school  book  in  the  United 
States.  These  are  interesting  objects  to  every  man ;  they  call  home  the  minds 
of  youth  and  fix  them  upon  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  and  they  assitt 
in  forming  attachments  to  it,  as  well  as  hi  enlarging  the  understanding. 

In  several  States  we  find  Uws  passed,  establishing  provision  for  colleges  and 
academies,  where  people  of  property  may  educate  their  sons;  but  no  provision 
is  made  for  instructing  the  poorer  rank  of  people,  even  in  reading  and  writing. 
Tet  in  these  same  States,  every  citizen  who  is  worth  a  few  shillings  annually, 
is  entitled  to  vote  for  legislators.  This  appears  to  me  a  most  ghiring  solecirai 
in  government.  The  constitutions  are  rtpuAUcan^  and  the  laws  of  education  ars 
monarchiaL  The  former  extend  civil  rights  to  every  honest  industrious  man ; 
the  latUr  deprive  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  a  most  valuable  privilege. 

In  our  American  republics,  where  governments  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people^ 
knowledge  should  be  universally  diflUsed  by  means  of  public  schools.  Of  such 
consequence  is  it  to  society,  that  the  people  who  make  Uws  should  be  well  in- 
formed, tliat  I  conceive  no  legislature  can  be  justified  m  neglecting  proper  estab- 
lishments for  this  purpose.  ^ 

*  This  waat  the  author  very  jodieiontly  for  biamir,  and  wiwly  for  tbo  eoaatry,  nt  hiiDMir  !• 
the  work  of  mippljing. 

*Ti*  moottrom  indfod  that  mm  of  tbo  bott  mUIm  and  famiUM  ara  mora  lolieilooi  aboet  the 
totelafa  of  a  f^vwiu  dtg  or  Am*««,  Ihaa  of  tbtir  JMf»«cl«.*— OMnUmh  No.  M. 
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When  I  speak  of  a  diffusion  of  knowledge,  I  do  not  mean  merely  a  knowledge 
of  spelling-books  and  the  New  Testament.  An  acquaintance  with  ethics,  and 
with  the  general  principles  of  law,  commerce,  money,  and  government,  is  neces- 
sary for  the  yeomanry  of  a  republican  state.  This  acquaintance  they  might 
obtain  by  means  of  books  calculated  for  scliools,  and  read  by  the  children, 
during  tlte  winter  montlis,  and  by  the  circulation  of  public  papers. 

*In  Rome  it  was  tlie  common  exercise  of  boys  at  school  to  learn  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables  by  heart,  as  they  did  their  poets  and  classic  authors.'  What 
an  exoolleut  practice  Uiis  in  a  free  government ! 

How  superficial  must  be  that  learning  which  is  acquired  in  four  years !  Se- 
vere experience  has  taught  me  the  errors  and  defects  of  what  is  called  a  liberal 
education.  I  could  not  read  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  authors  while  in  college, 
without  neglecting  the  establislied  classical  studies ;  and  after  I  left  college,  I 
found  time  only  to  dip  into  books  that  every  scholar  should  be  master  of;  a  cir- 
cnmstance  that  fills  me  with  the  deepest  regret 

In  the  year  1 805,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  divided, 
for  purposes  of  local  govcniraent,  into  seventeen  States,  and  into 
districts  sabjeot  to  the  direct  le^slation  of  Congress.  Of  the  con- 
dition of  education  in  these  States  at  that  period,  we  have  a  com- 
prehensive survey  by  Noah  Webster,  in  liis  Account  of  the  United 
States,  prepared  by  him  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  printed  at 
Hartford,  in  1806.  We  extract  under  each  State,  tlie  paragrapha 
devoted  to  the  Stai$  of  Learning^  following  the  same  order  of  the 
gatfaor. 

NEW  HAXP8HIBE. 

0/thi  State  of  Learning. — An  old  law  of  the  colony  (1710),  directed 
every  town,  containing  one  hundred  families,  to  provide  a  grammar 
■chool ;  in  which  also  was  to  be  taught  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic. This  law  was  not  well  executed.  Since  the  revolution,  a 
law  of  the  state  has  directed  the  maintenance  of  schools  in  the 
several  towns  under  certain  penalties.  There  are  also  social  libra- 
ries in  some  towns ;  and  newspapers  circulate  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  state. 

Of  the  Academies. — At  Exeter  an  academy,  founded  by  John 
Phillips,  Esq.,  and  called  after  his  name,  was  incorporated  in  1781. 
At  Atkinson,  an  academy  founded  by  Nathaniel  Peabody,  Esq., 
was  incorporated  in  1790.  Academies  are  also  founded  at  Am- 
herst, Charlestown  and  Concord. 

Of  Dartmouth  College. — At  Hanover,  in  Grafton  county,  is  a  col- 
lege founded  by  Dr.  Wheelock  in  1760,  with  a  special  view  to  the 
instruction  of  youuff  Indians.  Although  this  object  has  in  a  great 
measure  failed,  the  institution  is  prosperous  and  highly  useful.  The 
number  of  students  is  seldom  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  its 
funds,  consisting  of  new  lands,  are  increasing  in  value;  its  library 
and  apparatus  are  tolerably  complete ;  its  situation  is  pleasant  and 
advantageous.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  principal  benefactor,  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

TERMONT. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — Learning  receives  from  the  people  of 
Vermont  all  the  encouragement  that  can  be  expected  from  an  agri- 
cultural people  in  a  new  settlement    Schools  for  common  educa- 
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lion  are  planted  in  every  part  of  the  state ;  and  two  collies  are 
established,  one  at  Middleuiiry,  the  other  at  Burlington,  in  which 
are  taught  classical  learning,  and  the  higher  branches  of  mathemat- 
ics, philosophy,  and  other  sciences. 

MAIVl  IX  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning  and  Beliffion.'^The  laws  of  Massachn- 
setts  direct  that  a  school  shall  be  kept  in  each  town,  and  lands  are 
retained,  as  public  lots,  for  the  support  of  schools  and  the  gospel 
ministry.  These  beneficial  institutions  are  enjoyed  in  the  old  set- 
tlements ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  district,  being  lately  settled,  is 
not  well  supplied  with  schools. 

HAS8A0HU8ETT8. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — In  Massachusetts  the  principal  insti- 
tutions for  science  are  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  col- 
lege at  Williamstown.  The  university  of  Cambridge  was  founded 
in  1638 — it  is  well  endowed — is  furnished  with  professors  of  the 
several  sciences — a  large  library  and  apparatus — and  contains 
nsually  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  two  hundred  students. 
Williams  college,  in  Williamstown,  founded  in  1793,  is  in  a  thrir- 
ing  state.  Academies  are  established  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
in  which  are  taught  the  liberal  sciences,  as  well  as  the  languages. 
The  laws  of  the  state  require  a  school  to  be  kept  in  every  town, 
having  fifty  householders,  and  a  grammar  school  in  every  town  hay- 
ing two  hundred  families.  And  although  the  laws  are  not  rigidly 
obeyed,  still  most  of  the  children  in  Uie  state  have  access  to  a 
school. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — There  is  a  college  at  Providence, 
founded  by  the  Baptists,  containing  forty-eight  rooms  for  students^ 
and  eight  rooms  for  public  uses.  It  has  a  library  of  near  three 
thousand  volumes — and  an  apparatus  for  experiments  in  philoso- 
phy. It  is  furnished  with  a  president  and  suitable  instructors  for 
the  students  who  are  usually  about  fifty  in  number.  In  the  lai|^ 
towns,  and  in  some  others,  there  are  private  schools  for  teaching 
the  common  branches  of  learning. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Con- 
necticut, the  General  Court  passed  laws  directing  schools  to  be  kept 
in  every  village,  and  providing  fiinds  to  encourage  them.  Every 
town  or  village  containing  a  certain  number  of  families,  was  direct- 
ed to  maintain  a  school,  and  empowered  to  draw  from  the  treasury 
of  the  state,  a  sum  equal  to  one  five-hundredth  part  of  the  amount 
of  the  pro|>erty  of  the  town,  as  assessed  in  the  grand  list.  By 
means  of  this  provision,  common  schools  have  been  kept  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  and  every  person  is  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
keep  accounts.  By  the  safe  of  the  western  reserve  in  1795,  still 
more  liberal  and  permanent  funds  were  provided  for  the  support  of 
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schools.  In  winters  the  larger  children  are  instmcted  by  men ;  in 
summer,  small  children  attend  the  schools,  and  are  tanght  by  wo- 
men ;  in  general  the  instnictors  are  selected  from  persons  of  good 
families  and  reputation. 

Of  Vale  College, — Yale  College,  so  called,  from  a  principal  bene- 
factor, was  founded  in  the  year  1700  at  Eillineworth,  but  fixed  at 
New  Haven  in  1716.  It  consists  of  three  colleges,  each  contain- 
ing thirty-two  rooms,  a  chapel  and  museum — ^has  a  library  of  about 
two  thousand  volumes,  and  a  philosophical  apparatus.  Its  funds 
are  ample,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  students  are  annually  graduated 
at  the  public  commencement  in  September.  It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  trustees,  consisting  of  eleven  clergymen  and  ei^ht  laymen. 
The  vacancies  among  the  clerical  members  are  supplied  by  the 
board  of  trustees.  The  lay  members  are  the  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  six  senior  members  of  the  council  of  the  state,  or 
upper  house. 

Of  Academies  and  Grammar  Schools, — ^By  law,  a  grammar  school 
may  be  established  in  any  town  in  the  state,  by  a  vote  of  the  in- 
habitants in  le^l  meeting ;  and  many  academies  are  established 
and  maintained  by  private  funds.  In  these  are  taught  not  only  the 
primary  branches  of  learning,  but  geography,  mmmar,  the  lan- 
guages, and  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  There  are  also  acad- 
emies for  young  ladies,  in  which  are  taught  the  additional  branches 
of  needle-work,  drawing,  and  embroidery.  Among  the  academies 
of  the  first' reputation  are,  one  in  Plainfield,  and  the  Bacon  academy 
in  Colchester,  whose  funds  amount  to  about  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars.  The  most  distinguished  schools  for  young  ladies  are, 
Union  school  in  New  Haven,  and  one  in  Litchfield. 

NEW  TOBK. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning, — A  college  was  founded  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  1754,  and  incorporated  by  charter  from  the  king. 
After  the  revolution,  the  legislature  instituted  a  university  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  regents,  whose  powers  extend  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  colleges,  academies  and  schools,  throughout  the  state. 
They  are  authorized  to  found  colleges  and  academies,  confer  de- 
grees, visit  all  seminaries  of  learning,  and  make  regulations  for 
Uieir  government. 

Of  Columbia  and  Union  Colleges. — ^By  the  act  of  the  Legisla* 
ture  in  1787,  founding  the  university  of  the  state,  the  college  in 
New  York  received  the  name  of  Columbia,  and  all  the  privileges 
and  powers,  derived  from  its  charter,  were  confirmed.  It  is  under 
the  government  of  twenty-four  trustees,  and  has  considerable  funds. 
Its  instructors  are  a  president  and  professors  of  the  principal  sci- 
ences. The  building  is  of  stone,  three  stories  high,  and  contain- 
ing forty-eight  apartments.  The  college  is  furnished  with  a  chapel, 
a  library,  museum,  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Union  college 
was  founded  at  Schenectady  in  1705,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. 

Of  Academies  and  Schools, — Several  respectable  academies  are 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  in  which  are  taught  the 
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learned  languages,  geography,  grammar,  and  mathematics.  TJntil 
since  the  revolution,  common  schools  received  no  encouragement 
from  the  public  treasury,  or  the  laws.  But  in  1795,  a  law  of  the 
state  appropriated  a  lar^e  sum  of  money  for  erecting  school-houses, 
and  paying  teachers,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  are  visible. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  instruction  of  the  laboring  people  in  the 
first  rudiments  of  learning,  has  not  been  general 

NXW  JBR8ST. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — The  education  of  youth  in  New  Jer- 
sey depends  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  individuals,  and 
therefore  is  neglected  by  some  classes  of  the  people.  In  the  more 
populous  towns  and  villages  are  academies  and  schools  of  high 
reputation.  The  college  at  Princeton,  called  Nassau  Hall,  is  a  semi- 
nary of  distinguished  reputation,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  students 
are  annually  graduated  at  the  public  commencement. 

PBNNSTLYANIA. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning. — In  Pennsylvania  is  one  nniversitj, 
the  seat  of  which  is  Philadelphia ;  a  college  at  Carlisle,  and  another 
at  Lancaster.  There  are  numerous  academies  and  schools  in  Phila- 
delphia and  other  large  towns.  The  legislature  have  reserved  sixty 
thousand  acres  of  land  as  a  fund  for  supporting  public  schools. 
The  Moravian  academies  at  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  are  noted 
for  strict  discipline  and  morals. 

DELAWABl. 

Of  the  Schools. — There  are  private  schools  in  this  state,  and 
especially  in  Wilmington.  In  1796,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
for  creating  a  fund  for  the  support  of  public  schools.  There  is  no 
college  in  the  state,  but  an  academy  at  Newark,  a  few  miles  from 
Wilmington. 

MAaTLAKD. 

Of  the  Literary  Institutions, — The  principal  institutions  for  the 
education  of  youth  are,  Washington  academy,  in  Somerset  county, 
instituted  in  W779,  Washington  college  at  Chester,  founded  in  1782, 
St.  Johns  college  at  Anriapolis,  founded  in  1784,  a  college  at 
Georgetown,  instituted  by  the  Catholics,  and  Cokesbury  college  in 
Harford  County,  instituted  by  the  method ists  in  1785.  There 
are  private  schools  in  many  places ;  and  private  tutors  in  families ; 
and  many  young  men  arc  sent  for  their  education  either  to  Europe, 
or  one  of  the  colleges  in  the  northern  states. 

TIBOIVIA. 

Seminaries  of  Learning. — The  college  in  Williamsburg  was 
founded  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  called  by  their 
names.  It  was  endowed  by  them  with  twenty  thousand  acres  of 
land,  and  the  proceeds  of  a  duty  of  one  penny  on  the  pound  of 
tobacco  exported — with  a  duty  on  skins  and  furs  exported,  and 
liquors  imported.    It  is  under  the  government  of  twenty  visitors. 
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a  president  and  professors  in  the  most  important  branches  of  sci- 
ence. There  is  also  a  college  in  the  county  of  Prince  Edward,  and 
academies  in  the  principal  towns,  as  well  as  namerous  schools  in 
other  parts  of  the  state. 

VORTH  CAROLINA. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning, — In  1789  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
incorporating  a  number  of  persons  as  tnistees  of  a  university  to  be 
established,  and  funds  were  supplied  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
buildings.  There  is  an  academy  of  Warrenton,  and  a  few  others 
in  the  state ;  but  the  education  of  all  classes  of  people  is  not  gen- 
eral. In  1803,  however,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  schools. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Of  the  Seminaries  of  Learning, — Gentlemen  of  property  have 
been  accustomed  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  England  for 
an  education.  Some  of  them  send  their  sons  to  one  of  the  col- 
leges in  the  northern  states.  There  are  several  institutions  in  the 
States  called  colleges  and  academies — a  college  in  Charleston,  one  at 
Winnsborough,  in  Camden  district,  one  at  Cambridge,  and  one  at 
Beaufort,  with  considerable  funds.  There  are  several  academies 
and  schools  in  Charleston,  Beaufort,  and  other  parts  of  the  state. 
The  South  Carolina  College  was  incorporated  in  1801,  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  erecting  buildings  in  Col- 
umbia, and  six  thousand  dolUrs  yearly  to  maintain  instructors. 

GBOROUL 

Of  the  Literary  Institutions. — ^The  legislature  of  Georgia  have 
founded  and  endowed  a  college  at  Louisville.  There  are  also  some 
schools  in  the  state.  A  law  of  the  state  has  incorporated  a  num- 
ber of  literary  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  su- 
perintending seininaries  of  learning — fifty  thousand  acres  of  land 
are  appropriated  for  funds,  for  this  university — and  a  sum  of  money 
in  each  connty  for  mainudning  an  academy.  The  funds  destined 
by  Mr.  Whitfield  to  maintain  an  orphan  house,  and  by  him  be- 
queathed to  the  countess  of  Huntingdon,  in  trust,*are  vested  in 
commissioners  to  support  a  college  called  by  her  name. 

JLENTLIOKT. 

Of  the  State  of  Learning, — Provision  has  been  made  by  law  for 
founding  and  maintaining  a  college,  and  schools  are  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  state. 

TENNESSEE. 

Of  Learning, — Several  schools  are  established  in  this  state,  and 
by  law,  provision  is  made  for  three  colleges.  There  is  also  a  so- 
ciety for  promoting  useful  knowledge. 

[No  mention  is  made  of  the  state  of  learning  in  Ohio,  and  the 
Territories  of  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Louisiana.] 
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Ihreign  Education — Borne  Travel    (Essaj,  1188.) 

Our  honor  as  an  independent  nation  is  concerned  in  the  establishment  of  lit- 
erary institutions,  adequate  to  all  our  own  purposes;  without  sending  our  youth 
abroad,  or  depending  on  other  nations  for  books  and  instructors.  It  is  yery 
little  to  the  reputation  of  America  to  have  it  said  abroad,  that  after  the  heroic 
achievements  of  the  late  war,  these  independent  people  are  obliged  to  send  to 
Europe  for  men  and  books  to  teach  their  children  ABO. 

But  in  another  point  of  view,  a  foreign  education  is  directly  opposite  to  our 
political  interests,  and  ought  to  be  discountenanced,  if  not  prohibited. 

Every  person  of  common  observation  will  g^rant,  that  most  men  prefer  the 
manners  and  the  government  of  that  country  where  they  were  educated.  Let 
ten  American  youths  be  sent,  each  to  a  different  European  kingdom,  and  live 
there  from  the  ag^e  of  twelve  to  twenty,  and  each  will  give  the  preference  to 
the  country  where  he  has  resided. 

The  period  from  twelve  to  twenty  is  the  most  important  in  life.  The  impres- 
sionsonade  before  that  period  are  commonly  effaced ;  those  that  are  made  during 
that  period  always  remain  for  many  years,  and  generally  through  life. 

Ninety-nine  persons  of  a  hundred  who  pass  tliat  period  in  England  or  France^ 
will  prefer  the  people,  their  manners,  their  laws,  and  their  government,  to  those 
of  their  native  country.  Such  attachments  are  injurious,  both  to  the  liappineM 
of  the  men,  and  to  the  political  interests  of  their  own  country.  As  to  private 
happiness,  it  is  universally  known  how  much  pain  a  man  suffers  by  a  change 
of  habits  in  living.  The  customs  of  Europe  are  and  ought  to  be  different  from 
ours ;  but  when  a  man  has  been  bred  in  one  country,  his  attachments  to  its 
manners  make  them,  in  a  g^at  measure,  necessary  to  his  happiness.  On  chang- 
ing his  residence,  he  must  therefore  break  his  former  habits,  which  is  always  a 
painful  sacrifice;  or  the  discordance  between  the  manners  of  his  own  country, 
and  his  habits,  must  give  him  incessant  uneasiness;  or  he  must  introduce,  into 
a  circio  of  his  friends,  the  manners  in  which  he  was  educated.  These  conse- 
quences may  follow,  and  the  last,  which  is  inevitable,  is  a  public  injury.  The 
refinement  of  manners  in  every  country  should  keep  pace  exactly  with  the  in- 
crease of  its  wealth ;  and  perhaps  the  greatest  evil  America  now  feels  is,  an  im- 
provement of  taste  and  manners  which  its  wealth  can  not  support 

A  foreign  education  is  the  very  source  of  this  evil;  it  gives  young  gentlemen 
of  fortune  a  relisii  for  manners  and  amusements  which  are  not  suited  to  this 
country ;  which,  however,  when  introduced  by  this  class  of  people,  will  always 
become  fashionable. 

But  a  corruption  of  manners  is  not  the  sole  objection  to  a  foreign  education : 
An  attachment  to  a  foreign  government,  or  rather  a  want  of  attachment  to  our 
own^  is  the  natural  effect  of  a  residence  abroad  during  the  period  of  jouth.  It 
is  recorded  of  one  of  the  Greek  citiefl,  that  in  a  treaty  with  their  conquerors,  11 
was  required  that  they  should  give  a  certain  number  ot  male  children  as  hostages 
for  tlie  fultlllment  of  thoir  engagements.  The  Greeks  ab.«:olutcly  refused,  on 
the  principle  that  these  children  would  imbibe  the  ideas  and  embrace  the  man- 
ners of  foreigners,  or  lose  their  love  for  their  own  oonntiy :  but  they  offered  the 
tame  number  of  old  men  without  hesitation.  This  anecdote  is  full  of  good 
sense.  A  man  should  always  form  his  habits  and  attachments  in  the  country 
where  he  is  to  reside  for  life.  When  these  habits  are  formed,  young  men  may 
travel  without  danger  of  losing  their  patriotism.    A  boy  who  lives  in  England 
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form  twelve  to  twenty,  will  be  an  Englishman  in  his  manners  and  his  feelings; 
but  let  him  remain  at  home  until  he  is  twenty,  and  form  his  attachments,  he 
may  then  be  several  years  abroad,  and  still  be  an  Afnerican*  There  may  be 
exceptions  to  this  observation ;  but  living  examples  prove  the  truth  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  here  advanced,  respecting  the  influence  of  habit. 

It  may  be  said  that  foreign  universities  furnish  much  better  opportunities  of 
improvement  in  the  sciences  than  the  American.  This  may  be  true,  and  yet  it 
will  not  justify  the  practice  of  sending  young  Uds  from  their  own  country. 
There  are  some  branches  of  science  which  may  be  studied  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage in  Europe  than  in  America,  particularly  chemistry.  When  these  are 
to  be  acquired,  young  gentlemen  ought  to  spare  no  pains  to  attend  the  best 
professors.  It  may,  tlierefore,  be  useful,  in  some  cases,  for  students  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  to  complete  a  course  of  studies ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  go 
early  in  life,  nor  to  continue  a  long  time.  Such  instances  need  not  be  frequent 
even  now ;  and  the  necessity  for  them  will  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  future 
advancement  of  literature  in  America. 

A  tour  through  the  United  States  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  neoessar^  part 
of  a  liberal  education.  Instead  of  sending  young  gentlemen  to  Europe  to  view 
curiosities  and  learn  vices  and  follies,  let  them  spend  twelve  or  eighteen  months 
in  examining  the  local  situation  of  the  different  States;  the  rivers,  the  soil,  the 
population,  the  improvements  and  commercial  advantages  of  the  whole ;  with 
an  attention  to  the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  mhabitants,  their  laws,  local  cus- 
toms, and  institutions.  Such  a  tour  should  at  least  precede  a  tour  to  Europe ; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  a  man  traveling  in  a  foreign  country  (br 
information,  when  he  can  g^ve  no  account  of  his  own.  When,  therefore,  young 
gentlemen  have  finished  an  academic  education,  let  them  travel  through  Amer- 
ica, and  afterward  to  Europe,  if  their  time  and  fortunes  will  permit  But  if 
they  can  not  make  a  tour  through  both,  that  in  America  is  certainly  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  for  Uie  people  of  America,  with  all  their  information,  are  yet  extremely 
ignorant  of  the  geography,  policy,  and  manners  of  their  neighboring  States. 
Except  a  few  gentlemen  whose  public  employn^ents  in  the  army  and  in  Ck>n- 
gress,  have  extended  their  knowledge  of  America,  the  people  in  this  country, 
even  of  the  higher  classes,  have  not  so  correct  information  respecting  the 
United  States,  as  they  have  respecting  England  or  France.  Such  ignorance  is 
not  only  disgraceful,  but  is  materially  prejudicial  to  our  political  friendships  and 
federal  operations. 

*  Cicero  wm  twmtyelfht  jean  old  when  he  left  Italy  to  travel  in  Oieeee  and  Asia.  'He  did 
not  Mir  abroad,*  tays  Dr.  Middtcton,  'till  he  had  completed  his  education  at  home;  for  nolhinf 
can  be  more  pemioioui  to  a  nation  than  the  necMsity  of  a  foreifn  one.* — Life  ef  Cieera,  vol.  I.p,  48. 

Dr.  Bloore  make*  a  remark  preciMly  in  |ioint  Bpeakinf  of  a  foieifn  education,  prop'Med  by  a 
certain  Lord,  who  objected  to  the  public  tehoob  in  England,  he  taya,  *  I  have  attended  to  his  Lofd- 
•hip*s  objeetiooa,  and  after  doe  coosideratioo,  and  weighinf  every  cireunwUnoe,  1  remain  of  opio- 
ion,  that  no  country  but  Great  Britain  is  proper  fur  the  education  of  a  British  subject,  who  propoiea 
to  pass  his  life  in  his  own  country  The  moat  important  point,  in  my  mind,  to  be  secured  in  the 
education  of  a  young  man  of  rank  of  our  country,  is  to  make  him  an  Englishman ;  and  this  caa 
be  done  no  where  so  eflbctnally  as  in  England.*  See  his  Fino  ef  Soeietf  amd  Manner*,  Jtc,  vol. 
i.,  page  197.  where  the  reader  will  find  many  judicious  remarks  apuo  this  subject  The  following 
are  to<i  pertinent  to  be  omitted :— '  It  is  is  thought,  thnt  by  an  early  foreign  education  all  ridiculons 
English  prejudices  wt'l  be  avoided.  This  may  be  true ;  but  other  prejudices,  perhaps  as  ridiculoos, 
and  much  more  detrimental,  will  be  formed.  The  first  can  not  be  attended  with  many  inconven* 
lencics ;  the  second  may  render  the  young  |ieop1e  unhappy  in  their  own  country  when  they  retoiai 
and  dJMgreeable  to  their  eoontryuMn  all  the  iMt  of  their  lives.* 
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In  a  syfttem  of  edacation,  to  embrace  every  part  of  the  comma- 
nitj,  the  female  sex  claim  no  inconsiderable  share  of  our  attention. 

The  women  in  America  (to  their  honor  it  is  mentioned)  are  not 
generally  above  the  care  of  educating  their  own  children.  Their 
own  education  should  therefore  enable  them  to  implant  in  the  tender 
mind,  such  sentiments  of  virtue,  propriety,  and  dignity,  as  are  suited 
to  the  freedom  of  our  governments.  Children  should  be  treated  as 
children,  but  as  children  that  are,  in  a  future  time,  to  be  men  and 
women.  By  treating  them  as  if  they  were  always  to  remain  chil- 
dren, we  very  often  see  their  childishness  adhere  to  them,  even  in 
middle  life.  The  silly  language  called  babt/  talk,  in  which  most 
persons  are  initiated  in  infancy,  often  breaks  out  in  discourse,  at  the 
age.pf  forty,  and  makes  a  man  appear  very  ridiculous.  In  the  same 
manner,  vulgar,  obscene,  and  illiberal  ideas,  imbibed  in  a  nursery  or 
a  kitchen,  often  give  a  tincture  to  the  conduct  through  life.  In 
order  to  prevent  every  evil  bias,  the  ladies,  whose  province  it  is  to 
direct  the  inclinations  of  children  on  their  first  appearance,  and  to 
choose  their  nurses,  should  be  possessed,  not  only  of  amiable  man- 
ners, but  of  just  sentiments  and  enlarged  understandings. 

But  the  influence  of  women  in  forming  the  dispositions  of  youth, 
is  not  the  sole  reason  why  their  education  should  be  particularly 
guarded ;  their  influence  in  controlling  the  manners  of  a  nation,  is 
another  powerful  reason.  Women,  once  abandoned,  may  be  instm- 
mental  in  corrupting  society ;  but  such  is  the  delicacy  of  the  seZy 
and  such  the  restraints  which  cnstom  imposes  upon*  them,  that  they 
are  generally  the  last  to  be  corrupted.  There  are  innumerable  in- 
stances of  men,  who  have  been  restrained  from  a  vicious  life,  and 
even  of  very  abandoned  men,  who  have  been  reclaimed,  by  their 
attachment  to  ladies  of  virtue.  A  fondness  for  the  company  and 
conversation  of  ladies  of  character,  may  bo  considered  as  a  yoang 
man's  best  security  against  the  attractivcs  of  a  dissipated  life.  A 
man  who  is  attached  to  pood  company,  seldom  frequents  that  which 
is  bad.  Hence,  society  requires  that  females  should  be  well  educated, 
and  extend  their  influence  as  far  as  possible  over  the  other  sex. 

But  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  a  pood  education  and  a 
showp  one ;  for  an  education,  merely  superficial,  is  a  proof  of  cor- 
ruption of  taste,  and  has  a  mischievous  influence  on  manners.  The 
education  of  females,  like  that  of  males,  should  be  adapted  to  the 
the  government,  and  correspond  with  the  stage  of  society. 

**(hHA»  E4uaHi0m  tf  Y^utka  im  jtwuHam  '^Raprioltd  in  ColUetimitf  EaMfS  And  Fugitim 
WfiUaga,    Bj  Noah  W«bil«r,  Jr.,  Attoratj  At  Lrw.    Boiloa :  1700. 
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In  all  nations,  a  good  education  is  that  which  renders  the  ladies 
correct  in  their  manners,  respectable  in  their  families,  and  agreeable 
in  society.  That  education  is  always  wnmg^  which  raises  a  woman 
above  the  duties  of  her  station. 

In  America,  female  education  shonld  have  for  its  object  what  is 
usffuL  Young  ladies  should  be  taught  to  speak  and  write  their 
own  language  with  purity  and  elegance ;  an  article  in  which  they 
are  often  deficient.  The  French  language  is  not  necessary  for  ladies. 
In  some  cases  it  is  convenient,  but,  in  general,  it  may  be  considered 
as  an  article  of  luxury.  As  an  accomplishment,  it  may  be  studied 
by  those  whose  attention  is  not  employed  about  more  important 
concerns. 

Some  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  necessary  for  every  lady.  Geog- 
raphy should  never  be  neglected.  Belles  Letters  learning  seems  to 
correspond  with  the  dispositions  of  most  females.  A  taste  for 
Poetry  and  fine  writing  should  be  cultivated ;  for  we  expect  the 
most  delicate  sentiments  from  the  pens  of  that  sex,  which  b  poa- 
sessed  of  the  finest  feelings. 

A  course  of  reading  can  hardly  be  prescribed  for  all  ladies.  But 
it  should  be  remarked,  that  this  sex  can  not  be  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  writers  upon  human  life  and  manners.  The  Spectator 
should  fill  the  first  place  in  every  lady's  library.  Other  volumes  of 
periodical  papers,  though  inferior  to  the  Spectator,  should  be  read ; 
and  some  of  the  best  histories. 

With  respect  to  novels,  so  much  admired  by  the  young,  and  so 
generally  condeifined  by  the  old,  what  shall  I  say  ?  Perhaps  it  may 
be  said  with  truth,  that  some  of  them  are  useful,  many  of  them  per- 
nicious, and  most  of  them  trifling.  A  hundred  volumes  of  modem 
novels  may  be  read,  without  acquiring  a  new  idea.  Some  of  them 
contain  entertaining  stories,  and  where  the  descriptions  are  drawn 
from  nature,  and  from  characters  and  events  in  themselves  innocent, 
the  perusal  of  them  may  be  harmless. 

In  the  large  towns  in  America,  music,  drawing,  and  dancing,  con- 
stitute a  part  of  female  education.  They,  however,  hold  a  subordinate 
rank ;  for  my  fair  friends  will  pardon  me,  when  I  d(^clare,  that  no 
man  ever  marries  a  woman  for  her  performance  on  a  harpsicliord,  of 
her  fip^ure  in  a  minuet.  However  ambitious  a  woman  may  l>e  to 
command  admiration  abroad,  her  real  merit  is  only  known  at  home. 
Admiration  is  useless,  when  it  is  not  supported  by  domestic  worth, 
but  real  honor  and  permanent  esteem,  are  always  secured  by  those 
who  preside  over  their  own  families  with  dignity. 
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A  SHOBT  distance  above  Milk  street,  in  Boston, — and  a  less  dis- 
tance above  the  old  *  Province  Honse/  the  former  residence  of  the 
royal  governors  of  Massachusetts, '  in  good  old  Colony  times,  when 
we  were  under  the  king,*— on  Marlborough  street,  now  called  Wash- 
ington, stood  my  fsther's  house,  to  and  from  the  bam  of  which,  in 
the  rear,  I  daily  drove  my  father's  cow  from  Boston  Common 
through  Brdmfield^s  lane,  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  street ; — 
an  easy  matter  in  those  days  of  Boston^s  smallness,  but  to-day  a 
hopeless  impracticability. 

A,  S^  C,  School 

In  the  year  1805|  or  tbereabonts^  being  then  something  nnder 
five  years  of  age,  I  was  first  placed  under  educational  influence,  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  one  Mr.  Hayslop,  who,  with  his  wife  and  wid- 
owed daughter,  one  Mrs.  Hnrley,  kept  school  in  an  old  building, 
long  since  demolished,  standing  on  the  northerly  comer  of  Franklin 
and  Washington  streets.  Well  do  I  recall  its  looka,  the  old  time- 
stained  wall  of  wood,  lis  old  door,  its  old  stairway,  up  which  our 
little  feet  bore  us  to  the  old  school-room,  on  the  second  floor,  where 
mled  and  feruled  the  good  old  master,  for  he  was  both  old  and  good, 
with  his  gentle  helpnieets, — ^worthy  people,-— very  poor,  but  most 
respectable  folk,  who  had  seen  better  days,  and  whom  old  friends 
patronized  for  old  fnendship's  sake,  and  to  save  them  from  deeper 
want  Ah !  gentle  old  gentleman,  the  days  of  the  years  of  whose 
life,  were  you  now  living,  had  been  like  JacoVs,  an  hundred  and 
thirty  years, — with  your  old  square-toed  shoes,  and  ponderous 
buckles  thereon,  your  old  gray  stockings*  your  old  tabby-velvet 
breeches  and  knee-buckles,  with  their  silvery  shine^  your  vest  of 
exaggerated  length,  your  raflQed  shirt,  your  seedy  old  coat,  reaching 
clear  down  to  your  shriveled  shanks,  with  ample  girth  and  pockets 

*  *  *Tia  If  ore  fh«D  Sixty  Ymiil  81  net  ;*  or,  *  How  I  wm  ESacatad  fton  Six  to  Fouitaon.' 
AMitn  belbn  tbo  AnMrinn  iMtkals  of  Imtroilloo    puMiilwd  hi  tbt  ProcMdlDgt  of  IIm 
Aaanal  Ifoetinf  at  Fitehbaif ,  U&m^  Ibr  1S7J. 
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deep  and  vast,  your  neatly  ironed  stock,  and  powdered  wig : — long 
Bince  have  you  reached  a  home  in  that  blest' place  where  bad  boys 
cease  to  trouble  and  the  schoolmaster  is  at  rest,  at  this  late  day, — 

*  To  domb  foTfatfttliMM  a  prtj/ — 

save  possibly  in  the  dim  memory  of  some  yoongling  of  your  guid- 
ance, like  myself,  surviving  the  little  group  that  daily  clustered 
about  your  knees.  By  him  was  I  taught  my  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  G, 
my  a,  b,  abs,  and  my  e,  b,  ebs,  after  the  old,  old  way, — praised  be- 
cause ancestral, — ^the  old  gentleman  holding  an  old  book  in  his  old 
hand,  and  pointing,  with  an  old  pin,  to  the  old  letters  on  the  old 
page,  and  making  each  of  us  chicks  repeat  their  several  names,  till 
we  could  tell  them  at  sight,  though  we  did  not  know  what  it  was 
all  for.  We  must  have  been  a  bright  set,  excellent  of  memory,  for 
by  this  excellent  old  method,  and  with  the  excellent  old  books  of 
the  old  times,  and  the  excellent  old  teacher,  and  our  own  excellent 
young  wits,  we  were  not  more  than  four  or  five  weeks«in  acquiring 
complete  knowledge  of  the  twenty-six  arbitrary  marks  constituting 
the  English  Alphabet.  To  be  sure,  I  learnt  the  names,  family  and 
Christian,  of  all  my  fellow  scholan,  and  they  were  quite  a  host,  in 
a  week ;  but  that  was,  as  it  were,  naturally, — by  instinct,  as  Falstaff 
knew  the  true  prince, — while  to  learn  the  ktters,  must  only  be  done 
after  the  good  old  fashion  of  the  ancestral  teaching,  the  teachers  of 
those  days  holding  faithfully  to  the  first  line  of  Pope's  coaplet : — 

*  B«  M(  tlM  fint  bjr  wbMD  tiM  Mw  ii  triad,' 

And  wholly  ignoring  the  second, — 

*Nor  yat  tba  iMlla  Ii7  tba  dd  aiida.' 
Darnia  SthotiL 

From  this  school  I  was  removed  to  another.  Madam  Tileston's,  in 
Hanover,  below  Salem  street,  of  the  same  general  character,  where 
I  was  taught  elementary  reading  and  spelling,  after  the  same  ances- 
tral fashion  ; — ^that  is,  I  received  about  twenty  minutes  of  instruc- 
tion each  half  day,  and  as  school  was  kept  three  hundred  and  sixty 
minutes  daily,  I  had  the  privilege  of  forty  minutes'  worth  of  teach- 
ing, and  three  hundred  and  twenty  minutes'  worth  of  sitting  still, 
(if  I  could),  which  I  could  not, — playing,  whispering,  and  general 
waste  of  time,  though  occasionally  a  picture  book  relieved  the 
dreary  monotony. 

My  nervous  temperament,  dislike  of  confinement  at  busy  nothing- 
ness, want  of  affection  for  books, — slates  then  we  had  none, — love 
of  mischief,  and  general  habit  of  ^dgetiness,  often  entitled  me  to 
Madam  Tileston's  customary  punishment  of  sundry  smart  taps  on 
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the  head,  with  the  middle  finger  of  her  right  hand ; — said  finger 
being  armed,  for  its  own  defense,  with  a  lai^  and  rough  steel 
thimble.  Once  trapping  me  in  some  naughtiness,  she  pinned  me 
&8t  to  the  cushion  of  her  chair,  and  following  the  principle  of  re- 
taliation, I  impaled  her  by  her  dress,  to  the  same  substance ;  so 
that  when,  shortly  after,  she  arose  and  moved,  it  was  a  triplicate 
transit;  and  the  three-fold  firm  of  Tileston,  Cushion,  ie  Oliver, 
changed  its  base.  Both  of  these  teachers  taught  as  well  as  they 
Icnew  how, — and  that  was  as  well  as  the  times  in  which  they  lived 
and  worked  permitted  them  to  know.  Nobody  taught  any  better, 
as  fiir  as  I  have  learnt.  Nor  was  there  any  thing  like  the  philoso- 
phy of  teaching  known  or  thought  of,  so  &r  as  I  can  now  judge  on 
retrospection,  by  any  teacher  into  whose  hands  I  felL 

Gmertd  State  cf  Schools. 

The  subject  of  education  excited  then  comparatively  little  interest. 
The  public  mind  had  not  been  then  roused  to  its  present  wakeful- 
ness. Horace  Mann  was  but  a  lad.  State  Boards  of  Education 
were  not  created  till  very  many  years  afterward.  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, and  Teachers'  Associations,  and  Normal  Schools,  had  not  yet 
approached  near  enough  to  existence,  to  become  subject  of  prophe- 
cy, hope,  or  even  thought.  May  none  of  these,  through  any  cause, 
slight  their  great  duties. 

There  were  no  schools  systematically  graded;  there  were  no 
blackboards ;  there  were  no  globes,  nor  other  ordinary  school  appa- 
ratus in  schools  I  attended.  I  never  saw  a  full-sized  map,  nor  illus* 
trative  picture  of  any  sort  suspended  against  the  school  walls. 
There  were  no  Warren  Golbum's  nor  Walton's  Arithmetics  and 
Algebras ; .  and  the  method  of  teaching  the  science  of  numbers  was 
utterly  unscientific.  I  shall  never  foi^t  the  ineffable  mystery  that 
enshrouded  in  Egyptian  darkness,  the  '  Rule  of  Compound  Propor- 
tion,' in  that  marvel  of  obscurity  called '  Walch's  Arithmetic'  This 
mystery  involved  the  method  of  so  arranging  the  five  given  terms 
of  a  problem,  as  to  get,  by  a  slate-pencil  process,  the  tixthy  or  un- 
known term.  I  was  told  by  the  rule  to  arrange  these  five  in  a  cer- 
tain order  according  as  more  required  more^  or  Use  required  /et«,  or 
as  more  required  less^  or  lesi  required  more^  and  then  to  multiply 
some  of  the  terms,  and  divide  their  product  by  the  product  of  the 
rest  of  the  terms,  and  I  would  get  the  answer.  To  my  unmathe- 
roatical  brain,  it  was  a  muddle  that  nothing  cleared  np  till  I  got 
hold  of  Warren  Colbum's  peerless  book.  Geography  was  studied 
but  sparingly,  and  from  very  defective  books,  and  mostly  without 
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maps.  SchooMtoases,  dchool-roamB,  and  school  Airnitarei  were  all 
at  the  lowest  point  of  incotiTeiiieiiee,  and  I  regret  to  say,  that  many 
years  passed  away  hefore  substantial  improvements  were  tolerated.  | 
And  even  now,  there  are  too  many  instances  of  continued  and  im- 
morable  eonsenratism  in  these  matterSt  [Children  were  hnddled 
together  in  small,  dose,  nnventilated  apartments,  regardless  of  both 
health  and  eomfoit,  and  of  those  proper  snrronndings  of  seclnsion 
and  stillness,  that  render  study  a  success,  and  successful  teaching 
practicable. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  every 
school  that  I  attended  tras  in  a  noisy  neighborhood,  and  looked  out 
upon  crowded  thofooghfifires;  though  to  be  sure  there  was  no  shriek- 
ing steam  whistles,  nor  thundering  loconnotives,  with  trains  of 
linked  uproar  long  drawn  out,  stunning  and  deafening  your  ears 
with  their  rattling  larums.  The  outlying  premises  were  narrow, 
noisy,  and  nasty ;  for  in  the  cities  ample  play-grounds  could  not  be 
granted, — real  estate  being  too  valuable.  Nor  were  recitation  rooms 
attached  to  the  general  school-room.  In  this  room  we  sat,  we 
studied,  or  idled,  or  we  recited,  or  were  flowed,  as  the  case  might 
be.  /  So  that  between  the  processes  of  keeping  order,  watching  the 
boys,  hearing  lessons,  and  answering  questions,  mending  pens,  and 
setting  copies,  and  all  that,  the  master  had  his  hands  and  his  head 
full  of  work.  It  is  a  wonder  that  any  of  them  lived  a  twelvemonth 
outside  the  walls  of  an  insane  asylum. 

Corporal  chastisement  was  in  full  tide  of  successful  experiment 
Of  the  eight  different  teachers  under  whose  care  I  fell  before  I  en- 
tered college,  but  one  of  them  possessed  any  bowels  of  mercy.  He 
hit  me,  but  in  a  single  instance,  and  that  was  for  the  crime  of  hav- 
ing left  my  leg  a  little  out  in  the  passageway  between  the  desks. 
This  was  done  with  a  stootish  piece  of  rattan,  though  the  fleeing 
instruments  nciostly  in  use  were  the  cowhide  and  the  ferule,  the  lat- 
ter an  instrument  now,  I  believe,  extinct,  and  the  name  of  which 
was,  I  suppose,  derived  from  the  Latin  word  ^/erultis^ — a  little  wild 
beast — as  indicative  of  the  savage  ferocity  with  which  it  was  ap- 
plied to  your  hands,  and  elsewhere.  To  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  these  implements  of  torture,  and  of  their  frequent  and  indis- 
criminate use,  I  can  testify,  without  mental  reservation,  before  any 
justice  duly  authorized  to  administer  an  oath. 

Though  vividly  recollecting  very  many  school  incidents,  there  are 
some  matters  of  which  I  have  no  remembrance  whatever.  I  do 
not  remember  that  my  powers  of  perception  or  observation  were 
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ever  awakened,  or  drawn  out,  or  cnltivated.  I  do  not  remember 
that  my  attention  was  ever  called  to  the  consideration  of  anj  objecti 
great  or  small,  in  the  great  world  into  which  I  had  been  bom,  or  in 
the  littlo  world  by  which  I  was  surrounded,  I  saw  the  great  Solar 
Eclipse  in  the  forenoon  of  June  16th,  1806, — when  my  father's  hens 
went  to  roost  in  the  bam,  and  the  cows  on  Boston  Common  gather- 
ered  at  the  gate  to  start  for  home, — '  sed  ncn  uberibus  plenis^ — ^bat 
Bobodj  ever  told  me  by  what  means  that  great  and  unwonted  ob- 
scurity came  to  pass, — ere  the  s«n  had  reached  high  noon, — or  how 
it  was  that  the  sun  of  that  day  twice  left  the  earth  in  darkness,  Aa 
I  groped  my  way  in  the  gloom  of  this  eclipse,  so  I  groped  my  way 
through  the  dingy  cloudiness  of  my  early  and  late  school  life ;  and 
this  most  pitiful  and  pitiless  omission  and  neglect,  affected  all  my 
fdture  studies;  and,  in  hci,  much  of  my  aflter  life; — for  my  mind 
became,  in  later  years,  not  a  little  inquisitive,  and  I  longed  to  know 
more  of  the  things  about  me,  and  their  causes  and  origin, — the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  things;  and  had  my  perceptive  &oulties  been 
properly  educated,  my  strivings  after  knowledge  had  begun  earlier, 
and  had  been  vastly  more  productive. 

You  will,  therefore,  see  that  object-teaching,  now  most  wisely 
considered  to  be  of  the  very  highest  importance,  was  then  not  only 
ignored,  but  was  not  even  thought  of;  object-teiMihing,  that  com- 
prises within  its  grasp  all  of  the  infinitesimal  that  the  microscope 
can  reveal,  and  all  of  the  infinite  that  the  telescope  can  discover 
from  out  of  the  vast  fields  of  measureless  space. 

Orammar  Sehod^Mdater  PemJberUm. 

Reaching  the  age  of  nine  years,  it  was  deemed  to  be  time  for  me 
to  commence  my  ' Singulariter  Nominativo^  hie^  h<BCy  hoe*  and  this 
I  did  under  that  most  worthy  and  venerable  gentleman,  Master 
Ebenezer  Pemberton,  [LL.  D.,  New  Jersey  College,  Princeton, 
1765],  who  taught  a  few  pupils  at  his  private  school,  on  the  comer 
of  Short  (Kingston)  and  Pond  (Bedford)  streets.  The  book  first 
placed  in  my  hands  was  the  Latin  grammar  of  Dr.  Alexander  Adam, 
a  very  learned  classical  scholar,  of  Edinburgh,  who  succeeded  in 
compiling  a  very  good  grammar  of  its  class,  and  a  book  of  Roman 
Antiquities,  rigidly  correct  and  extensive  in  statistical  details,  but 
as  dry  and  dusty  as  the  deserts  of  Egypt 

Now  this  grammar  had  a  very  great  fame,  and  was  a  big  thing 
for  so  little  a  fellow.  It  was  to  be  committed  to  memory,  from 
'  title '  to  ^Jini9,*  before  my  littleness  was  to  know  what  it  was  all 
for,  or  my  puny  intellect  made  to  comprehend  that  such  was  the 
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approved  and  time-honored  method  of  acquiring  all  laDgnages,  ex 
cepiing  my  oum.  That  I  had  measurably  mastered  by  a  totally 
differeut  process ;  and  so,  I  suppose,  did  Adam  and  Eve,  and  vast 
number  of  their  descendants,  up  to  the  time  when  some  long  headed 
and  sharp  witted  genius  had  originated  the  idea,  that  in  attaining  a 
hinguage,  nature's  methods  were  all  wrong ;  that  theory  must  pre- 
cede practice,  and  that  learners  must  toil  through  all  the  gloomy  be- 
wilderments of  the  *art  of  speaking  and  writing  correctly,' — as 
grammar  is  usually  defined, — ^before  being  permitted  to  put  a  single 
principle  detailed  therein  into  practical  illustration ;  paradigms  and 
rules,  forms  and  formulas,  were  all  to  be  securely  clinched  into  the 
memory,  as  prerequisite  work  to  the  entrance  upon  any  of  the  actu- 
alities of  the  language  unraveled. 

But  such  was  the  then  method  of  teaching; — a  method  derived 
from  the  English  schools,  and  by  them  from  monkish  ages,  and  yet 
in  use  in  these  schools, — the  ancestral  method,  *  having  smart  relish 
of  the  saltness  of  time,'  and  therefore  the  true  method  to  be  ap- 
plied to  all  languages,  excepting  one's  own  mother  tongue,  as  I  have 
just  said ;  which  same  mother  tongue,  when  it  had  to  be  taught  by 
Latin  mothers  to  Latin  boys  and  girls,  was,  doubtless,  taught  pretty 
much  as  English  mothers  teach  English  to  English  boys  and  girls. 

So  then,  month«after  month,  with  an  Abrahamic  faith  in  Master 
Pemberton's  assurance  that  it  was  all  right,  literally  'going  it 
blind,'  I  toiled  on,  forenoons  and  afternoons  of  dreary  monotony, 
through  the  muddling  unintelligibilities  of  this  joyless  book,  with 
its  fearful  array  of  rules  and  exceptions  for  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
verbs,  its  rules  of  syntax,  and  their  multitudinous  exceptions  and 
blurry  examples,  from  the  most  lucid  Latin  authors,  at  last  reach- 
ing, with  joy  unspeakable,  the  fifty-second  and  last  rule, — the 
'  Ultima  Thule '  of  the  Ablative  Ahecluie^ — wherein  I  was  taught 
that  this  ablative  was  called  aheolute,  on  account  of  its  independ- 
ence of  any  other  word,  although,  says  illustration  No.  6,  it  is  really 
governed  by  a  preposition  not  inserted  in  the  text ;  so  that,  after 
all,  it  is  not  quite  absolute,  but  is  under  some  covert  prepositional 
sway,  itself  a  despotic  monarch,  controlled  by  a  prime  minister  be- 
hind the  curtain. 

This  grim  and  melancholy  work  was  only  relieved  by  an  occa- 
sional lesson  in  spelling,  from  a  now  fossilized  dictionary  by  one 
Mr.  Perry,  and  a  weekly  exercise  in  declamation. 

Our  master  was  an  admirable  reader  and  speaker,  with  a  clear, 
rich,  and  full  voice,  and  much  grace  in  gesture.    The  several  pieces 
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we  spoke,  he  first  declaimed  himself,  and  then  we  followed  in  imita- 
tion ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  how  entirely  he  ignored  all  the 
artificial  rules  for  gesticulation  laid  down,  with  illustratiTC  diagram, 
in  a  well  known  book  of  those  days,  called  '  Scott's  Lessons,'  which 
was  the  standard  work  for  schools  in  the  department  of  elo- 
cution. Scott  told  us,  that  on  commencing  a  declamation,  after  the 
proper  customary  bending  of  the  body  forward  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees,  by  way  of  salutation  to  the  audience,  the  speaker  must 
first  poise  himself  carefully  upon  his  right  leg,  stretch  out  his  right 
arm  and  hand  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  from  the  body,  and  then 
ntter  his  first  sentence.  This  done,  he  must  poise  himself  with 
equal  care  upon  his  left  leg,  and  give  utterance  to  his  second  sen- 
tence, with  his  left  arm  and  hand  extended  at  a  similar  angle  of  45 
degrees  from  his  body,  and  so  go  on,  vice  versa^  right  and  left  leg, 
right  and  left  arm,  at  45  degrees, — no  more  and  no  less, — to  the 
end  of  the  speech,  like  the  vibrating  beam  of  an  elocutionary  steam- 
engine.  Speech  done,  the  legs  were  to  be  brought  decorously  to- 
gether, heels  and  toes  out  45  degrees,  arms  and  hands  dropped  to 
the  side,  and  the  body  and  head  gracefully  inclined  toward  the 
audience,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrrees. 

Prospect  cd  tht  Age  of  Ten  Tears, 

Thus  toiling  on,  I  reached  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  all  I  knew, 
was  how  to  read  pretty  well,  how  to  write  and  spell  pretty  ill,  how 
to  declaim  pretty  well,  and  the  orthography,  etymology,  and  syntax 
of  Dr.  Adam^s  Latin  grammar  pretty  ill.  I  could  sing  by  rote,  a 
good  many  Psalm  tunes,  and  a  few  Anthems  taught  mo  by  my 
mother  and  the  chorister  of  the  Park  street  church,  Mr.  Duren, 
where  I  sang  treble  with  the  girls,  not  dreading  Jack  Falstaff's  fate 
of  'spoiling  my  voice  a  singing  of  anthems.' 

Of  geography  and  arithmetic  I  literally  knew  nothing,  and  less 
than  noUiing  of  the  grammar  of  my  own  language ;  though,  thanks 
to  the  accuracy  with  which  my  father  and  mother  spoke  English,  I 
spoke  what  I  did  speak,  accurately  and  without  vulgarisms  I  and  I 
therefore  aigue,  that  inasmuch  as  actual  experiment  has  proved  that 
a  child,  by  the  time  he  is  ten  years  of  age,  may  have  acquired  a 
good  degree  pf  practical  skill  in  speaking  three  or  four  modem  lan^- 
gnages,  by  simply  hearing  them  spoken  at  home,  say,  one  by  father, 
one  by  mother,  one  by  nurse,  one  by  tutor,  and  so  on, — such  being 
nature's  method,  there  must  be  something  unnatural  in  our  mode 
of  learning  Latin  and  Greek,  inasmuch  as  long  years  are  spent  be- 
fore any  thing  like  mastery  over  them  is  achieved  sufficient  to  enable 
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one  to  even  write  them  correcUy ;  aod  as  to  speaking  them,  I  never 
knew  any  body  in  thia  country  who  could  do  it,  excepting  that  on 
Commencement  Daya,  at  our  colleges,  the  presidents,  on  conferring 
the  degrees  upon  graduating  claasea,  give  utterance  to  certain  long 
wied  and  therefore  well  known  XAtin  phrases,  such  as,  (addresung 
the  Overseers  or  Trustees),  ^Pruenlo  vobit  hotce  juvtne*  quo$  mo 
idoneos  esse  ad  r$cipUndum  primum  gradum  in  art%bu9»  FlcLc€tnB 
ui  recipiantV 

How  is  it  on  oontinental  Europe  f  A  gentleman  from  Edinburgh 
who  received  his  early  education  in  Florence,  went,  recently,  to 
Utrecht,  in  Holland,  with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  medical 
professors  of  the  College.  Passing  with  one  of  them  through  the 
hospital,  the  professor,  out  of  compliment  to  the  visitor,  dropped 
his  own  language,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  made  all  his  remarka 
upon  the  several  cases  in  Latin ;  the  students  took  their  notes  with 
ease,  and  the  viaitor  readily  followed  him,  although  his  Latin  studiea 
at  Florence  had  been  discontinued  at  a  much  earlier  period,  than 
when  scholars  leave  school  in  England  to  go  to  the  University. 

Is  thisy  or  can  thia  be  done  by  professors  here,  or  even  in  Eng- 
hind  ?  or  can  it  be  brought  about  by  our  or  their  methods  of  teach* 
ing  Latin  ? 

I  frankly  declare  that  I  can  not,  with  my  own  personal  experience 
and  observation,  or  from  inquiries  of  very  many  educators  and  edu- 
cated, be  made  to  believe  that  the  acquisition  in  memory  of  para- 
digms and.  rules,  of  observations  and  exceptions,  without  practical 
appliance  of  them,  as  the  student  progresses  day  by  day,  and  page 
by  page,  to  be  either  philosophical  or  sensible,  or  even  justifiable, 
in  view  of  the  claims  of  learners. 

You  may  give  pupils  a  knowledge  of  forms  and  of  rules,  but  you 
will  give  them  neither  understanding  nor  wisdom  in  the  language. 
All  these  things  must  be  made  intelligible  by  the  intelligent  and 
adroit  teacher,  whose  power  and  control  over  the  language,  and 
whose  methods  therein  with  his  pupils,  reduce  them  readily  to  prac- 
tice, and  make  them  the  manifest  fruit  of  the  genius  of  such  kn- 
guage.  ^  The  ease  and  readiness  of  the  accomplished  and  sagacious 
master  are  infectious,'  says  the  author  of  *  Ecce  Homo ';  '  and  the 
pupil  as  he  looks  on  (or  listens,  we  may  add),  conceives  a  new  hope, 
a  new  self-reliance,  and  seems  already  to  touch  the  goal  which  be- 
fore seemed  removed  to  a  hopeless  distance.  In  this  practical  mode, 
the  pupil  gains  a  tutor,  instead  of  a  text-book, — a  leader  instead  of 
a  master,  and  when  he  leama  %ohat  to  do,  he  learns,  at  the  same 
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\imt^  how  to  do  it,  and  receives  encouragement  in  attempting  it.' 
In  the  methods  and  vfotk  of  such  a  master  there  are  both  conscience 
and  high  morality,  and  the  sense  of  conscious  duty  apparent  in 
him,  awakens  a  sense  of  conscious  duty  in  the  pupil.  Each  of  them 
is  excited  to  enthusiasm,  and  each  of  them  re-enforces  the  other  in 
his  work.  In  fact,  good  teaching  is  good  morals ;  and  it  is  well  said 
by  the  same  author,  that  there  is  no  moral  influence  in  the  world, 
excepting  that  occasionally  exerted  by  great  men,  comparable  to 
that  of  a  good  teacher ;  and  there  is  no  position  in  which  a  man's 
merits,  considered  as  moral  levers,  have  so  much  purchase ;  and  yet^ 
the  social  position  of  the  schoolmaster,  though  better  here  than  in 
England,  docs  not  accord  with  the  true  dignity  of  his  calling,  and 
is,  and  has  always  been,  practically  held  to  be  below  those  of  the 
three  so-called  learned  professions,  while  his  emoluments  are  kept 
down  to  the  lowest  point,  with  the  exception  only  of  those  who 
teach  the  ornamentals  of  music  and  dancing.  If  you  desire  to 
grow  passably  rich  before  you  grow  old,  become  a  dancing  master, 
for  the  culture  of  the  heels  generally  pays  better  than  the  culture 
of  the  head. 

PbiUipa  Acadmnjf'^Boskm  Latin  School 

The  gerund-grisding  method  of  which  I  have  spoken  was  pur- 
sued, also,  at  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover,  and  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  both  of  which  I  snbsequently  attended^  between  1811 
and  1814,  when  I  entered  college.  From  my  Latin  grammar,  I 
procee<led  to  some  of  the  Colloquies  of  Gorderins,  a  book  now  for* 
gotten,  though  not  by  me.  Thence  I  went  to  Virgi],  Cieero,  and 
Sallust;  translating,  parsing,  and  scanning,  with  unmitigated  drill, 
but  with  no  more  knowledge  imparted  of  Ronlan  history,  Boman 
life  and  manners,  aud  the  genios  of  the  liitia  knguage,  than  was 
imparted  to  me  of  the  manners  and  customs  and  language  of  the 
Choctaws. 

Mingled  with  those  hardships  wss  an  ocoaaional  translating  irom 
English  into  Latin,  froma  book  called  ^Clarke's  Introduction  to  the 
making  of  Latin,' — and  some  pretty  bad  Latin  I  made  ont  of  it ; 
and  a  sort  of  rather  doubtful  alleviatioa  derived  from  committing 
to  memory  in  the  same  dreadfiil  manner,  of  that  &mons  old  book 
called  the  '  Gloucester  Oreek  Grammar.'  Nine  dreary  and  weary 
months  of  tedious  memorizing^  did  I  spend  at  this  fearftil  and  ex* 
hausting  job, — ^hating  Greek,  kMiihing  the  place  of  my  constraint, 
and  with  no  enrapturing  love  of  those  who  taught  it  with  a  book  in 
one  hand  and  a  cowhide  in  tbe  otber,«*men,  who,  in  the  severity 
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of  their  profesuonal  bearingi  seemed  to  lose  all  the  gentle  amenities 
of  their  better  natures ;  some  %f  them  like  unto  him  described  hj 
Carlyle  in  'Sartor  Resartus,* — 'down-bent,  broken-hearted,  under- 
foot,— (and  he  might  have  added,  underpaid,)  martyrs,  as  others  of 
that  guild  were  wont  to  be,' — and  tied  down  to  an  adamantean 
homogeneity  of  pedagogical  canon,  with  little,  if  any,  knowledge 
of  boys'  human  nature,  cramming  into  us  countless  irksome  vocables 
and  melancholy  forms,  littering  the  roots  of  our  brains  with  etymo- 
logical compost,  and  calling  it  a  fostering  of  the  growth  of  mind. 
'  They  knew  syntax  enough,  and  of  the  human  soul  this  much,— 
that  it  had  a  faculty  called  memory,  which  could  be  acted  on 
through  the  muscuhir  integument,  by  lively  application  of  the  tiltil- 
lating  birch  rods  and  sorrow  breeding  cowhides.' 

It  is  said,  and  has  been  believed,  that  the  appearance  of  comets 
presages  the  coming  of  direful  calamities  to  the  human  race.  Not 
delaying  to  argue  the  point,  I  will  umply  say,  that  the  remarkable 
and  huge  comet  of  1811,  preceded  my  entrance-  upon  the  melan- 
choly and  grim  campaign  of  the  alpha,  beta,  gamma,  delta  of  Greek, 
—of  its  verbs  in  u,  and  its  verbs  jx  t,  its  verbs  anomalous,  barytone, 
and  contract, — its  duals,  middles,  aorists,  and  paulo-post-futnres, — 
witn  all  the  then  to  me  attendant  horrors  of  this  inscrutable  Greek 
Grammar;  nine  weary  and  dreary  months,  and  then  there  was 
placed  in  my  hands  a  book  compiled  by  Prof.  Dalzel],  of  Edin- 
buigh,  called  the  '  Collectanea  Grseca  Minora,'  on  the  2d  and  3d 
pages  of  which  was  a  pre&ee  .written  in  Latin,  the  reading  and 
translation  of  which  I  venture  to  say,  not  one  boy  in  ten  thousand 
of  those  who  used  the  book,  ever  attempted.  I  did  not  until  the 
18th  day  of  the  month  of  June,  1866 — more  than  half  a  century 
after  I  first  saw  it,  when  I  read  the  announcement,  that  by  the  help 
of  the  dictionary,  and  the  notes  at  the  end  of  said  book,  any  scholar 
of  ordinary  diligence,  and  who  has  thoroughly  learnt  the  inflections 
of  the  Greek  nouns,  and  the  conjugations  of  the  Greek  verbs, — 
there  being  five  of  the  former  with  a  crowd  of  irregularities,  and 
about  a  dozen  of  the  latter  with  a  crowd  of  irregularities,  and  an 
exuberant  quantity  of  rules  with  a  crowd  of  observations  and  ex- 
ceptions,— any  boy  of  ordinary  diligence,  unless  he  be,  unhappily 
for  himself  and  the  master,  of  a  very  stupid  quality,  will  be  able, 
quite  readily,  to  get  on  with  the  contents  of  the  book. 

Now,  like  the  said  preface,  all  these  notes,  and  all  the  meanings 
of  the  words  in  the  dictionary,  were  in  the  Latin  language ;  so  that 
this  unstupid  learner,  of  ordinary  diligence,  had  the  pleasant  task 
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before  him  of  first  translating  the  Greek  into  Latin,  and  then  trans- 
lating this  Latin  into  English.  The  Greek  Lexicon  then  in  general 
nse,  that  of  Schrevelins,  also  rendered  all  the  Greek  words  into 
Latin,  wherefrom  it  will  be  seen  that  the  study  of  Latin  must,  of 
necessity,  precede  the  study  of  Greek,  although  good  arguments  are 
not  wanting  for  reversing  this  process. 

It  is  a  matter  of  justifiable  pride  to  our  country,  that  it  had  the 
honor  of  reckoning  among  the  many  learned  men  it  has  produced, 
the  authors  of  the  first  issue,  either  in  England  or  this  country,  of  a 
Greek  Lexicon  with  English  renderings.  I  refer  to  the  late  Hon. 
John  Pickering,  and  the  late  Dr.  Daniel  Oliver,  both  of  Salem,  the 
memory  of  each  of  whom  should  be  held  in  grateful  honor  by  all 
classical  students.  But  think  for  a  moment,  of  the  double  load,  a 
lad  fitting  for  college  in  those  days,  had  to  carry,  and  the  double 
chance  of  error  in  working  out  his  translation,  while  striving  after 
the  exact  shade  of  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  English,  itself  first 
shaded  off  by  touches  of  a  Latin  brush. 

In  England  and  Scotland  it  was,  perhaps  yet  is,  worse ;  for  there 
the  unhappy  urchins  had  to  commit  to  memory,  their  Greek  gram- 
mar all  written  in  Latin.  As,  says  the  author  of  '  Day-Dreams  of 
a  Schoolmaster,'  for  five  dreary  years  this  process  went  on  with  me. 
Every  day,  I  committed  to  memory  some  page  or  half  page  of  this 
sacred,  but  unintelligible  book.  I  revised  it  and  re-revised  it  again 
and  agun.  To  lisp  its  contents  seemed  as  natural  as  respiration ; 
(and  he  might  have  added  as  perspiration, — ^for  it  undoubtedly  pro- 
duced it,)— contents  which  no  one  of  us  seemed  called  upon  to 
understand  at  the  time,  and  to  which,  in  their  Latin  forms,  no  one, 
to  my  knowledge,  was  ever  afterward  referred. 

And  the  grand  result  of  all  this  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  at 
the  schools  of  England  and  Scotland,  seems  to  culminate  in  enabling 
a  very  select  few  of  the  pupils  to  work  up  Latin  or  Greek  poetry,  to 
spread  the  ideas  of  English  poets  over  IaHh  and  Greek  hexameters 
and  pentameters  or  alcaics.  It  matters  not  whether  the  pupil's  bent 
were  language  or  science ;  prose  or  poetry,  verses,  more  or  fewer,  of 
some  sort,  he  must  get  up.  It  is  the  universal  thing.  Nothing 
short  of  it  will  satisfy  the  classical  demand  in  that  market.  That 
is  the  desired  haven  toward  which  the  educational  bark  of  these 
schools,  steers  her  constant  way. 

The  writer  just  quoted,  speaks  of  a  description  of  sunset,  a  lucky 
hit^  which  he  kept  on  hand  as  a  staple  article  of  Latin  poetry. 
Using  it  as  prelude  to  an  ode  on  Lucretia,  it  gamed  him  at  school 
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8  prize  of  books.  XTtiiig  it  a  aocosd  tune,  m  prelade  to  another 
ode,  on  the  Moors  in  Spain,  it  gvaned  at  Caaabridge  (Eng.)  a  gold 
medal ;  and  he  deelares  that  he  oould,  with  easCi  work  it  up  as  pre- 
lude to  an  ode,  say,  on  the  '  Exhibition  of  all  Nations.' 

Thisi  then,  seems  to  be  the  great  end  and  aim  of  classical  educa* 
tion  in  England  and  Scotland,-^to  train  np  a  very  small  proportion 
of  scholars  to  such  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  will  enable 
them,  with  the  help  of  the  ^Oxados  ad  Pamassom,*  to  work  out 
what,  by  a  solemnly  &cetiona  cnstom,  is  called  poetry,  Latin  or 
Greek.  Not  but  what  there  may  be  among  it^  the  fruit  of  some  one 
of  poetic  temperament,  some  good  poetry.  Yinny  Bourne,  an 
usher  of  Westminster  School,  between  1730  and  1747,  produced 
some,  scarcely  inferior  to  any  thing  in  Ovid  or  Tibullu&  But  it 
was  at  the  expense  of  almost  all  other  knowledge ;  and  Gowper,  one 
of  his  pupils,  says  of  him,  that  he  was  so  indolent  and  good-natured, 
that  he  lost  more  than  be  gained  by  him,  and  such  a  sloren,  that  he 
seemed  to  trust  to  his  genius  as  a  cloak  to  every  thing  that  could 
disgust  you  in  his  person.  But  England  is  the  unyielding  home  of 
intensest  conservatism.  She  alwaya  cherishes  the  exceptional  and 
the  anomalous,  and  her  great  endowed  sehoola  are  supremely  excep- 
tional and  anomalous,  as  the  educational  world  now  stands.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  laige  number  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  king- 
dom,— eminent  in  tfaeoretio  and  practical  science,  in  general  litera- 
ture, in  politics  and  the  arts, — are  not  graduates  of  her  colleges. 
Of  her  public  schools,  the  nurseries  of  her  colleges,  Howard  Staun- 
ton says,  in  his  admirable  book  thereon,  that  they  furnish  neither 
the  best  moral  training,  nor  the  beat  mental  discipline,  not  the  most 
substantial  mental  enrichment ;  they  do  not  form  the  most  accom- 
plished scholars,  nor  the  most  heroic,  exalted,  and  disinterested  men ; 
and  that '  the  highest  merit  claimed  for  them  by  their  warmest  and 
most  discerning  friends,  is,  that  they  are  the  theaters  of  athletic 
manners,  and  the  training  places  of  a  gallant  and  generous  spirit  for 
the  English  gentleman.' 

If  this  be  true,  it  contributes  to  gentlemanliness,  that  the  aristo* 
eratic  element  be  most  sedulously  cultivated  and  tenderly  cared  for, 
and  that  flogging  and  fagging  to  an  extent  that  ontrages  decency, 
morality,  and  all  sense  and  feeling,  should  be  sacredly  kept  alive ; 
and  although  both  are  condemned  by  able  thinkers  and  writers  on 
educational  matters,  yet,  says  Staunton, '  from  dread  that  England 
should  be  ruined,  were  ancient  traditions  and  customs  permitted  to 
perish,  the  administratoTB  of  her  public  schools  as  passionately  fight 
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for  flogging,  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  sacratnent  to  be  added  to  the 
other  seven.'  And  fagging,  that  most  savage  and  capricious  style 
of  boj-bullying  on  the  one  part,  and  of  mingled  terror  and  angaish 
on  the  other,  abominable,  execraMe^  and  monstrous  in  wrong  aa  it 
is,  is  not  jet  whotlj  abandoned* 

Present  impresntma  of  School  TVamtn^  aa  U  wai. 

Looking  back  upon  it,  under  present  light,  I  consider  mj  train- 
ing and  that  of  mj  comrades,  as  a  continuous  series  of  blunders ;  a 
good  raanj  of  them  on  our  part,  and  a  good  many  more  and  great- 
er, on  the  part  of  our  teachers ;  though  I  ought  to  say,  that  they 
taught  according  to  the  system,  or  the  no-system,  of  their  day ; 
though  as  to  any  thing  like  a  distinct  system,  or  as  to  any  distinct 
carrying  out  of  a  fixed  purpose,  founded  on  the  philosophy  of  teach- 
ing, and  tending  to  produce  a  definite  mental  status,  and  sure  schol- 
arly result,  I  can  not  testify  of  its  existence.  But  I  can  testify  that 
I  have  very  dim  recollections  of  any  attempts  to  awaken  a  love  of 
learning,  or  to  incite  and  increase  such  love,  whenever,  being  innate 
in  any  boy,  it  happened  to  crop  out  .  The  highest  motive,  and  most 
permanently  held  out,  with  its  portentous  instruments  kept  in  full 
view,  was  to  be  the  best  scholar  under  the  fear  of  punishment  So 
far  as  I  remember,  my  ante-collegiate  instructors,  with  but  two  ex- 
ceptions, and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  is  one  too  many,  were  gentle- 
men of  the  whack-back  school,  who,  with  the  whip, '  mend  the  gross 
mistakes  of  nature,  and  put  new  life  into  dull  matter,*  One  of 
them  was  a  wholesale  dealer  in  tortuous  leather  and  torturing  blowi, 
whose  image,  whenever 

*  Pond  memoty  brinfi  tbc  lifbt 
Of  iboM  Mul  dtyt  beAm  im  *— 

is  that  of  a  stalwart  man  of  six  feet  in  his  stockings, — ^with  the 
sweet  poet  of  Mantua  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  twisted  thong  in  the 
other, — or,  as  I  might  illustrate  him  macaronically, — 

LMtbar  itrap  one  Iwnd  hoUii  Tl^il  traot  alleni  dnlecm ; 
Omoi*  at  inlblix  mnm  fttb  licit  ftMa  hU  oMrUds : 


fae  striding  across  the  floor  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  say  about 
Anno  Domino  1812  (my  brother,  N.  K.  G.  Oliver,  H.  Cw,  180^, 
being  usher),  to  give  some  luckless  blunderer,  over  back  and  shoul- 
der-blade, sundry  savage  walea  from  fearfbl  sweep  of  Us  tremendous 
right  arm.*    I  once  narrowly  esci^d  sudi  fate  myself,  when,  on 


*           • '  Momini  qa«  plagotam  mihi  panro 
Orbiliam  dieUf*,* Bmriet. 

Xaealllnf  what,  wIim  bat  t  littlo  ehtp, 
DiMd  -^  tMf bt  ■•»  wMi  •  ittagtaf  np. 
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the  principle  of  the  frequent  similarity  in  sound  between  Latin  and 
English  words,  and  believing  in  '  similia  umilibus,'  I  gave  'Buffalo/ 
as  the  English  of  the  Latin  word  '  Bufo/  when  it  simply  means  a 
squatty  toad.  Could  any  ordinal^  brain  have  perpetrated  so  ludi- 
crous a  blunder  ?  and  how  the  wrath  of  the  master  was  changed  into 
a  roar  of  laughter,  which  even  now  rings  in  my  ears,  and  which  oc- 
cupied him  so  long  and  titillated  him  so  deliciously,  that  I,  rushing 
on  with  the  translation  of  the  passage,  to  my  unutterable  joy,  es- 
caped the  common  penalty. 

What  I  have  given  is  a  picture  of  school  life  in  my  boyhood. 
The  method  of  work  of  both  pupil  and  master  was,  in  all  schools, 
essentially  the  same.  We  had  a  lesson  assigned  to  us  to  be  studied 
and  learnt,  with  grammar  and  dictionary,  as  chart  and  compass,  and 
often  helmsmen  too.  Questions  of  the  master,  who  heard  all  recita 
tions  in  the  general  school-room,  midst  all  its  rourmurings  and 
noises,  we  had  the  privilege  of  asking,  if  we  did  not  carry  the  thing 
to  an  unreasonable  or  vexatious  extent  of  inquisitiveness.  There 
was  only  one  recitation  each  half  day,  at  which  yon  were  expected 
to  present  yourself^  'knowing 'all  about  your  lesson,'  as  the  phrase 
was.  And  '  knowing  all  about'  fifty  to  one  hundred  lines  of  Yiigil, 
and  two  to  three  pages  of  Cicero  and  Sallust,  or  an  equal  quantity 
of  Greek,  was  about  an  impossibility  under  the  existing  methods  of 
study  and  teaching,  and  probably  meant  much  less  than  the  same 
words  under  the  interpretation  of  modem  teachers  and  methods. 
The  phrase  would,  very  likely,  dwindle  down  into  '  very  little  about 
it ;'  for  beyond  the  processes  of  translating  and  parsing,  giving  a 
rule  in  the  latter  process  often  only  mechanically,  and  the  scanning 
of  the  simpler  lines  of  Virgil, — and  that  generally  mechanically,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  musical  ear, — ^almost  nothing  was  done. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  receiving  adequate,  or  even  inadequate 
instruction,  in  ancient  geography  or  in  Roman  or  Grecian  antiquities, 
until  after  my  admission  to  college,  and  then  it  was  very  indifferent, 
uninteresting,  and  unprofitable  in  either  of  them. 

Our  questions  about  points  difficult  to  us,  were  often  repelled  by 
the  command  of  the  master  to  go  to  grammar  and  dictionary,  or  by 
some  more  emphatic  phrases,  in  which  the  words  *  idler,'  *  block- 
head,' '  dolt,'  or  '  blunderhead,'  held  prominent  place,  as  though 

So  Domitiut  Marcus,  whom  Ovid  iiMiitloot,  my  of  Uiii  noM  Orbilini,  who  was  a  Taadrar  at 
Soma,  in  the  time  of  Cicero, — 

*Si  quot  Orbillaa-feruli,  ieutieique  eedidit;* 

All  whom  Orbilioi  thrashed  with  fanile  and  with  rod. 

This  was  at  the  Old  LaUa  School  in  School^tiael. 
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such  words,  so  giveD,  were  animating  enconragementy  or  qnickening 
allurement  to  the  unlucky  scholar  to  press  forward  into  the  Elysian 
fields  of  classical  learning,  or  to  drink  more  and  more  deeply  of  the 
Pierian  spring.  A  lad  might  be  pardoned  for  an  unwillingness  to 
go  forward,  since  he  might  ask  if  he  got  such  gibes  in  his  early  and 
simpler  Latin,  what  amount  of  scurrility  might  he  not  have  to  en- 
counter in  his  later  and  tougher.  And,  as  though  if  a  lad  were  a 
'blockhead,'  and  a  'dolt,'  and  a  'stupid,'  it  were  his  own  fault  that 
he  was  created  with  so  small  an  amount  of  brain,  and  he  was  there- 
fore blameworthy  in  not  becoming,  with  proper  speed,  a  classical 
Solomon.* 

Rebuke  for  idleness — nay,  in  extreme  cases,  strong  remedies  for 
persistence  therein,  may  be  justifiable,  if  milder  means  of  cure  fail. 
But  no  boy's,  nor  no  man's  dullness,  was  ever  sharpened  by  the 
grindstone  of  abusive  words.  And  neither  roan  nor  boy  was  ever 
incited  to  more  fiiithful  work  by  a '  fillip  on  his  brain  pan,'  or  a 
philippic  against  his  brain.     Shakspeare  well  says : — 

'  Ltfc  tboM  that  do  iMch  yooof  bftbat, 
Do  it  with  gmtio  nmnM  and  oaiy  Uab.* 

Are  there  not  babes  in  intellect,  as  well  as  in  bodily  size  f 

Taught  and  trained  and  disciplined,  and  educated, — if  this  word 
can  with  propriety  be  applied  to  such  a  method  of  dealing  with  a 
young  intellect, — I  reached  at  last  the  end  of  the  business,  the  goal 
and  aim  of  this  driving,  in  being  declared  fit  to  be  presented  for 
college,  and  this  was  at  the  end  of  five  years  of  snch  mental  dmdg> 
ery  as  I  have  described.  I  was  offered  by  my  brother,  then  a  private 
teacher.  The  examination  for  admission  in  those  days  (1814),  was 
not  excessively  rigid,  and  I  passed  in  with  a  crowd  of  some  ninety 
others.  It  is  not  part  of  this  discursive  address  to  sp^ak  ,of  the 
methods  of  teaching  in  use  then  at  Ck>llege.  In  general  they  did 
not  materially  differ  from  those  of  our  ante-coUegiate  training,  bar- 
ring  the  flogging. 

An  extract  from  that  most  delightful  book, '  The  Day  Dreams  of 
a  Schoolmaster,'  will  be  a  better  conclusion  than  any  I  can  originate. 
'O,  shoolmasters,  remember  evermore  the  exceeding  dignity  of  yonr 
calling, — not  the  holiest  of  callings,  but  running  near  and  parallel 
to  the  holiest  The  lawyer's  wits  are  sharpened,  and  his  moral 
sense  not  seldom  blunted,  by  a  life-long  familiarity  with  ignorance, 
chicanery,  and  crime.    The  physician,  in  the  exercise  of  a  more 

*  Then  ii  no  fault  to  be  mora  carafally  tad  ntolutdy  troidod  by  toaebon  than  tht  babit,  too 
frequently  indulged  in,  of  latira,  rafllery,  and  reproach,  of  rituperatinf  and  taunting  a  pupil  be- 
canw  of  lack  of  Jott  that  gift  wbioh  OmoipoCeact  alooe  can  beitow,  but  yet  nay  hare  wea  fit  to 
withhold. 
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beneficent  craft,  is  saddened  oontinnallj  bj  the  spectacle  of  hnman 
weakness,  and  human  pain.  Ton  have  nsoally  to  deal  with  fresh 
and  nnpolloted  natures.  Ton  are  dressers  in  a  moral  and  mental 
vineyard.  Ton  are  nnder-shepherds  of  the  Lord's  lambs,  and  are 
to  lead  them  into  green  pastores  and  by  the  side  of  refreshing 
streams.' — Throw  into  all  your  woik  the  poetry  of  a  pure  and  holy 
motive. 

Then,  in  the  coming  daya,  when  yon  are  fSut  asleep  under  the 
green  grass,  they  will  not  speak  tightly  of  yon  over  their  festal  fruit 
and  wines,— or  in  their  diatty  reminiscences  of  youth,  mimicking 
your  ways,  your  words,  and  your  accent,  and  retailing  duU,  insipid, 
boy-pleasantries.  Enlightened  by  the  experience  of  parentage,  Uiey 
will  see  with  a  eleaver  remembrance,  your  firmness  in  dealing  with 
their  moral  faults,  and  your  patience  in  dealing  with  their  intellect- 
ual weakness.  And  calling  to  mind  the  old  school-room,  they  will 
say,  *'  Ah,  it  was  good  for  us  to  have  been  there.  For,  unknown  to 
us,  were  made  therein  three  tabernacles,— one  for  us,  and  one  for 
our  schoolmaster,  and  one  for  Him  who  is  the  friend  of  all  children 
and  the  master  of  aU  schoolmasters.' 

Hevrt  Kembu  OuvA  was  bora  Hovember  24^  1800,  at  Korth  Beverij— a 
descendant  in  the  seventh  generation  of  Thomas  Oliver,  ef  Boston,  (1602)  and 
son  of  Bev.  Daniel  Oliver,  who  gradoated  at  Dartmonth  College  1785,  and  was 
Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Korth  Bererlj  from  1787  to  1800,  when  he  removed 
to  Boston,  where  he  resided  tin  his  death  in  1840.  Utted  for  college  at  the 
Boston  Latin  Bohool  and  PhilGps  Academj,  Andoref,  he  spent  two  years  at 
Harvard  Oc^g^  and  his  Jonior  and  sealor  jroait  at  Dartmouth,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1818,  and  ad  emndem  same  jear  in  Harvard.  Froaa  1819  to  1827,  he 
taught  in  the  Salem  Latin  School;  firom  1827  to  1830,  in  the  English  High 
School  of  the  same  place;  and  from  1830  to  1844^  a  private  school— at  first  for 
boys,  and  hi  the  latter  period  for  girls.  In  1844^  he  held  the  office  of  A^'atant 
Oeneral  of  the  State;  and  in  1848,  was  selected  as  resident  agent  of  the  Atlau- 
iM>«d^  tic  Cotton  Mills,  a  hf^  establiAment  of  fifty  thousand  spindles  and  eleven 

^y  buDdredopcrativea  in  the  then  Dew  dty  of  Lawrence.    Hera  be  rerided  twelve 

years,  serving  on  its  School  Committees,  aS  its  Mayor,  and  representing  the  city 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1853,  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  1860,  he  was  chosen  Treasurer  of  the  State,  and  served  out  the  entire  period 
of  five  years,  the  legal  limitation  of  that  office.  In  1866  and  *67,  he  acted  as 
an  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  having  in  previous  years  aided 
Messrs.  Mann  and  BootweU,  its  seotetaries,  at  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Associa- 
tions. In  1867  and  *68,  he  was  appointid  by  Gov.  Ballock  to  the  duty  of  look- 
ing into  the  social  and  educationai  condition  of  fru*tory  children  throughout  the 
SUte;  and  in  1869,  he  was  selected  by  Gov.  Clafltn,  as  Chief  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  as  such  made  four  annual  Reports  on  the  Ii^ 
dustrial,  Social,  Educational,  and  Sanitary  condition,-  ths  somings  and  cost  of 
living  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Massachusetts. 
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Bbnjaioh  Sulldcah,  LL.D.,  for  fifty  yean,  from  1801  to  1851,  con- 
nected with  Tale  College  as  Tutor  and  Profeaeor,  and  more  than  any 
officer  of  the  College  for  that  period  the  repreientatiyeof  its  science  and 
social  power  before  the  conntry,  was  bom  away  from  the  family  mansion 
at  Holland  Hill,  now  in  the  town  of  Trumbull,  about  two  miles  from 
the  village  of  Fairfield,  August  8,  1779,  His  grandfather,  Ebeneze^ 
8Uliman,  was  a  graduate  of  Tale  College  in  the  class  of  1727,  % 
lawyer  of  large  practice,  and  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
Colony,  and  member  of  the  Governor's  Coundl.  His  son,  Gold 
Belleck  Silliman,  the  father  of  Prof.  Silliman,  graduated  at  Tale 
College  in  1752,  was  a  successful  practitioner* at  the  bar,  held  the 
office  of  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  the  county,  and  during  the  War  of 
the  Bevolution  served  as  Colonel  of  Cavalry,  and  held  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General,  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  south-western 
frontier  of  Connecticut.  On  the  mother^s  side,  bis  ancestral  line 
went  back  to  the  Mayfiower^  to  a  daughter  of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla 
Hullins.  His  mother  was  Mary  Fish,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Fish,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  for  fifty  years  pastor  of  % 
church  in  North  Stoningtcm,  Connecticut.  She  was  married  to  Gen* 
eral  Silliman  in  1775 — ^having  been  previously  married  in  1758  to  Rev. 
John  Noyes,  son  of  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  New  Haven, 
who  died  in  1757 ;  and  in  1804  she  was  married  the  third  time  to  Dr. 
John  Dickinson  of  Middletown,  who  died  in  1811.  She  died  in  1818. 
Her  children  entertained  for  her  a  meet  warm  and  reverential  affection* 

The  son^s  reminiscences  of  his  childhood  were  tinctured  by  tb^ 
story  of  his  father's  capture.  Sabbath  morning.  May  1,  1779,  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  by  a  detachment  of  the  British  force  in 
New  Tork,  landing  at  Black  Rock  Harbor  in  Fairfield ;  by  the  retreat 
of  the  family  from  their  old  home  to  the  interior;  and  by  the  alarma 
which  pervaded  every  household  on  aceount  of  actual  and  threatened 
devastations  of  their  towns  and  residences.  Few  sections  experienced 
the  bitter  trials  and  sufferings  of  actual  war  more  than  the  town  of 
Fairfield  in  1779.* 

*  The  devMtationi  o  tminltred  br  order  of  Oen.  Tiyon,  oa  Ibe  8ta  of  Jaiy.  1778,  fm 
Felrflcld  alone,  included  86dweUln£i,S  cha'chen.  the  '.'oanty  Courr-Hotu\  '6  stnree. 
15  (ibnp«,  and  55  ham*,— thn  entire  vflLige  of  Fairfle'd,  redndng  the  inhabitanta  to  grtal 
soAring  and  many  bifer  fjiivati'  na. 

15 
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My  f  a£her'8  mannen  were  thoae  of  a  dignified  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
toftened  by  a  benignant  amenity  and  aflCability  which  made  his  society  at- 
tractive in  an  nnoommoa  degree;  and  being  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and 
large  interoodrse  with  his  fellow-men,  he  was  an  object  of  great  respect  and 
confidence.  He  had  high  conversational  powers,  enjoyed  society  exceedingly, 
took  great  satisfaction  in  female  sodety,  and  held  woman  in  high  regard.  He 
taofi^t  us,  his  sons,  to  be  very  attentiye  and  respectful  to  ladies,  and  always  to 
give  them  the  preference.  I  have,  at  the  distance  of  seventy-two  years,  the 
most  distinct  recollection  of  his  person  and  manners. 

He  was  a  decidedly  religious  man,  but  had  no  austerity  or  bigotry.  The 
family  prayers  were  punctually  attended,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  all  the 
drde— negro  domestics  as  wen  as  hired  wliite  people.  He  was  not  wflling  that 
any  member  of  his  family  should  miss  the  opportunity  for  reUgious  influence, 
or  that  any  of  his  household  should  be  absent  from  public  worship  on  the 
Sabbath,  although  in  a  laige  family  it  was  not  easy  to  send  all  to  church, 
especially  as  there  were  little  negro  children  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  we  lived 
two  miles  from  the  town.  As,  however,  we  had  usually  half  a  dooen  horses 
and  two  chaises,  we  were  tolerably  provided  for;  and  the  horses  under  the 
saddle  sometimes  carried  two— a  female  riding  on  a  pillion  or  a  Uanket,  behind 
a  man  or  a  lad.  My  brother  and  I  were  sometimes  instiructed  to  take  each  of 
us  one  of  the  daughters  of  our  d6rg3nnan— the  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot— who  had  more 
giris  than  horses;  and  we  were  at  an  age  when  the  jeers  of  our  school-fellows 
made  this  a  rather  embarrassing  duty.  At  our  Sabbath  evening  prajren  there 
was  always  a  hymn  sung,  and  as  the  members  of  the  family  were  most  of 
them  good  singers,  this  addition  to  the  usual  service  was  very  Interesting.  .  .  . 

The  Sabbath  was  considered  as  beginning  on  Saturday  evening  at  sunset, 
and  ending  on  the  next  evening  at  the  same  hour.  All  farm-work  and  other 
labors,  as  far  as  possible,  were  adapted  accordingly.  Family  visits  and  calls 
of  particular  friends  were,  however,  interchanged  on  Sabbath  evening,  and 
the  children  were  indulged  in  moderate  play  with  the  setting  sun  and  the 
appearance  of  the  first  stars. 

My  mother  was  very  attentive  to  our  manners,  ^e  were  taught  to  be  very 
respectful,  especially  to  older  persons  and  to  ladies.  If  we  received  a  book  or 
anything  else  from  her  hand,  a  look  of  acknowledgment  was  expected,  witii  a 
slight  inclination  of  tiie  head,  which  she  returned.  In  a  word,  she  wished  to 
form  our  manners  to  a  standard  at  onoe  respectful  and  polite.  We  must  not 
interrupt  any  one  who  was  speaking,  and  never  speak  in  a  rude,  unmannerly 
way.  We  were  taught  tOtwajn  to  give  place  at  a  door  or  gate  to  another 
person,  especially  If  older.  Ot  course  all  profaneneas  and  levity  on  religious 
subjects,  and  all  coarse  and  indelicate  language,  were  prohibited.  The  f^unily 
manners  in  those  early  times  were  scqperior  in  some  respects  to  those  which  are 
often  observed  at  the  present  day.  The  bhmt  reply  to  a  parent,  without  the 
addition  of  tir  or  ma^am  to  ye*  and  no,  was  then  unknown,  except  among 
rude  and  unpolidied  people^  The  change  iinot  an  improvement.  Theomission 
of  terms  of  reverence  and  respect  tends  toward  the  loos,  or  at  least  the  weak- 
ness of  the  sentiment  itseH  Reverence  towards  parents  and  others  superior 
In  age,  position,  or  character,  enables  us  the  more  readily  to  manifest  and  feel 
reverence  for  our  Creator  and  Redeemer.  As  to  my  mother,  in  the  course  of 
long  experience  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  finer  example  of  dignity 
and  self-respect,  combining  a  Idnd  and  winning  manner  and  a  graceful 
eourtesy  with  the  charms  of  a  cheerfttl  temper  and  a  cultivated  mind,  which 
nade  her  society  acceptable  in  the  most  refined  and  polished  circles.    Her 
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deUghtfol  piety,  adding  the  charm  of  Binoerlty  and  benerolenoe  both  to  her 
action  and  oonYeraation,  attracted  the  wise  and  the  good,  and  woa  the 
thonghtlen  to  consideration.  It  is  a  great  blening  to  have  had  audi  a  mother. 
I  loved  and  honored  her  in  life,  and  her  memory  is  predons. 

Early  BeliQuma  Trotining, 

For  our  early  reUgions  training  we  were  indebted  chiefly  to  our  mother. 
She  tangfat  ns  prayers  and  hymns,  and  every  morning  heard  ns  read  in  the 
Bible  and  other  religloas  books  adapted  to  our  age.  In  mild  weather  we 
nsaally  resorted  to  the  parlor-chamber,  the  beet  chamber  in  the  house,  whidi 
was  also  reserved  for  our  gnests.  Here,  while  our  mother  combed  the  hair 
and  adjusted  the  dress  of  one,  the  other  read  or  recited  passages  of  Scriptare 
or  hymns  and  sacred  poetry.  Our  mother  also  gave  us  the  best  advice  and 
instructions  from  her  own  Upe.  These  opportunities  were  precious,  and  were 
repeated  in  other  places  of  retirement,  as  was  convenient.  I  still  poonss  the 
large  folio  Bible  which  was  my  father's— London  edition  of  1759— one  hundred 
and  three  years  old.  It  was  printed  on  beautiful  paper,  with  a  dear  good 
type,  and  was  fuUy  illustrated  by  engravings  of  Bible  scenes,  and  by  maps 
Mid  plans.  In  the  settlement  of  my  father's  estate,  this  Bible  went  out 
of  the  family  and  was  carelessly  used.  A  few  years  ago  I  bought  it  bade  and 
had  it  put  hi  order;  the  text  is  all  perfect;  the  prints  and  maps  are  all  pre- 
served; and  those  works  of  art  which  were  the  admiration  of  us  children, 
now  in  my  old  age  bring  back  very  interesting  reminiscences,  and  always  of 
our  blessed  mother.  Our  father,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  decidedly  religious  man, 
without  austerity,  and  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  all  the 
laws  of  morals  ^d  religion.  Although  he  was  much  engrossed  by  public  and 
private  duties,  and  therefore  left  our  religious  training  chiefly  to  our  mother, 
his  daily  life  shed  a  iioly  influence  over  the  family.  Thus  we  breathed  in  a 
religious  atmosphere,  and  our  sentiments  and  manners  were  influenced  and 
formed  by  a  Christian  standard  of  thought  and  action. 

The  AsBembl3r's  Catechism  was  in  those  days  taught,  not  only  in  the  8chool% 
but  was  redted  by  question  and  answer  in  the  families  of  religious  people, 
especially  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  denominations.  It  is  indeed 
a  very  able  summary,  and  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  mature  minds;  but 
it  is  not  easy  for  diildren  to  comprehend  the  doctrines  or  to  master  ,the 
language.  Still  it  should  not  be  discarded;  it  has  been  an  important  educator, 
although  an  its  views  are  not  adopted  in  this  age.  It  is  also  an  interesting 
historical  document,  illustrating  the  religious  character  of  the  century  that 
succeeded  next  after  that  of  the  Reformation.  On  Sabbath  afternoon,  the 
public  service  being  oonduded,  we,  my  brother  and  myself,  with  the  younger 
servants,  who  were  negroes— the  children  of  the  older  servants— stood  up  in  a 
Une,  and  redted  as  much  as  we  could  of  the  catechism  (the  Assembly's  was 
the  one  we  generally  rehearsed).  With  the  plainer  parts  we  did  tolerably 
well,  and  could  repeat  the  commandments;  but  we  found  it  difflcnlt  to  remem- 
ber, and  perhaps  still  more  difficult  to  understand,  the  oonu>lex  illustration  ef 
the  commandments.  I  well  recollect  the  restlessness  of  the  colored  children, 
and  all  were  glad  when  this  exercise  was  flnlshed.  StQl,  an  impression  of 
solemnity  was  left  on  the  mind,  and  I  flnd  that  catechism  still  deeply  lodged  in 
my  memory  and  engraven  in  my  religious  temperament. 

The  writings  of  that  excellent  Christian  instructor  and  charming  poet.  Dr. 
Watts,  were  ever  delightful  to  my  brother  and  myself.  His  catechism,  both 
the  longer  and  the  shorter,  were  quite  intelligible  to  our  young  minds,  and  to 
redte  them  was  a  pleasant  employment.  There  was  also  in  them  a  kindness 
and  gentleness  that  attracted  us;  they  seemed  like  tiie  voice  of  an  affectionate 
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Christiaa  paioit,  or  odB  tti»  Sat&ow  blmaell  The  hjmaB  for  ohOdmi  w«re 
lonely;  •ome  of  ibem  remain  MMcmg  Ike  penvanenft  rtoree  of  mj  aaemoryy 
and ertr bring vptawjminA ratnihfaf  Tiitoas of  1b» daja ol  cibikihiwid. 

School  for  Heading  and  SpeUing. 

It  is  my  reooUectioQ  thai  the  elements  of  TftigUgh  reading  were  tanght  ua  l^ 
«ur  mother  ajb  home  along  witb  oar  religiofaa  instreollfliL 

I  am  not  tpiite  certain  aa  to  priovity  of  time,  bnt  \k  Is  my  Impreasica  that  oor 
flrrt  eehool  for  reading  and  fuelling  was  in  a  small  sdioolhowm  on.  the  hiH  In 
the  road  to  Faiiifeld  town.  It.  was  not  orer  a  quaiter  of  a  mile  from  oor 
house,  and  was  situated  upon  a  hasia  of  gnmtte  roek;  witii  looee  masses  and 
eliflb  of  the  same  rode  on  the  desoending  hill;  and  npon  and  aromd  these 
mnnnns  we  children  played  in  the  reoess  from  school,  nnoonsdooa  that  these 
loose  rocks,  as  well  as  the  firm  Mges  of  granite  (a  name  then  nnknown  to  me), 
were  historical  reooixla  of  ttieptanet.   .   .   .   « 

The  diedpHne  of  oor  almost  infsnt  school  was  parental  and  not  serere  dto- 
dpline^  The  rod  was  rarely  or  never  used;  but  milder  methods  were  eift- 
ployed.  On  one  ooossion  our  ma'am— for  that  was  her  ftimJHar  title— detected 
n  little  girl  and  a  Uttle  boy  in  whispering  and  pl^yln^  The  punishment  was^ 
that  a  doable  yoke  of  limber  faranchas  of  willow  was  adjusted  to  the  nedpB  of 
the  offendari,  and  th^y  were  reqnired  to  walk  home  as  yoke-lellows.  The 
little  girl,  not  at  all  abashed,  addressed  her  ahrinking  companion  by  epithsti 
of  endearment;  he  was  oompeUed  to  bear  the  sly  titter  of  his  school-£Bllowi 
.^punishment  not  soon  forgottsiL 

FamHiarUy  vfUh  NaJtwral  Scenery  and  Phenomena^ 

There  was  a  fine  flshiog-ground  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  and  tiUe 
long  dams  standing  erect  In  tha  sand  afforded  the  requisite  bait.  Fidlies  also 
for  the  seine  flowed  with  the  refluent  waves  into  the  narrow  inlets  in  great 
nmnbeni,  especially  at  the  head  of  Black  Rock  Harbor,  among  which  the 
striped  bass  were  tJie  most  esteemed;  and  sesrfowl  flitted  across  the  q;)it  or  bar 
which  ran  out  almost  a  mUe  from  Fairfield  Beach,  and  at  low  water  appeared 
a  naked,  rocky  reef,  resembling  an  art^ial  breakwater.  We  boys  loved  to 
wander,  when  the  tide  waaout^  on  the  hard  flats,  which  wera  so  firm  that  tl^ 
human  foot  made  hardly  any  Impression,  and  they  were  hardly  w*wV'»d  by 
the  iron  shoes  of  a  horse,  resounding  to  his  tread. 

One  afternoon,  as  Mr.  Fowler— who  was  our  first  male  teacher— did  not 
arrive  with  his  usual  punctuality,  a  rumor  was  circulated  among  us  that  he 
was  not  coming^  and  that  we  were  then  to  have  a  holiday.  "  QvLod  voZunuis 
facile  credimue,^  and  away  we  went  under  the  leadership  of  some  master- 
spirit down  the  narrow  lane  to  Fairfield  Beach.  Smooth  shells  and  polished 
pebbles  decorated  the  beach,  and  there  were  numerous  islets  of  hard  sand 
peering  above  the  waves,  but  soon  to  be  submerged  again  with  the  returning 
tide.  To  one  and  another  of  these  Islets  we  wandered,  wading  through  the 
shallow  chozmels  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Like  thoughtless  childim^ 
as  we  were,  we  did  not  heed  the  risingtide  until  the  channel  became  filled  and 
the  water  too  deep  for  most  of  us  to  pass  with  safety;  and  few  of  us  could 
swim.  By  the  exertions  of  the  taller  and  stronger  boys,  however,  the  shorter 
and  feebler  were  helped  over  the  strait,  and  glad  were  we  to  be  once  m<Mre  on 
terra  firmcL  It  was  a  moment  of  danger.  The  claim  of  a  holiday  pix>ved  to 
be  a  blunder,  or  a  story  fabricated  for  the  occasion;  and  the  next  day  the 
matter  was  inquired  into,  and  some  punishments  were  inflicted;  but  I  believe 
the  boys  of  Holland  Hill  escaped  what  we  all  deserved.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
remember  that  the  ferule  was  ever  applied  to  my  hand,  or  the  roa  to  my  badi^ 
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Living  in  a  sitoation  pevfectty  novl,  on  elevaked  groand  overlooking  the 
ooHnftry  for  maoj  leagues;  hav^  before  ns  Long  Idand  Sound,  a  beantifiil 
etrait  pwhapi  twenty^  milee  in  aveange  breadth,  a  itrait  often  adorned  by  the 
white  canvas  of  sailing  vessels,  oocasiooally  fretted  by  winds  and  stonns  into 
waves  whSdi  adorned  the  blue  bosom  of  the  deep  with  snowy  crests  and  ridgea 
—In  such  a  sitoation,  we  had  only  to  open  onr  eyes  in  a  dear  atmosphere  to  bo 
charmed  with  the  scenery  of  this  beaotifol  world,  as  here  presented  to  our 
view.  A  love  of  natural  scenery  thus  took  early  poososrion  of  our  yoong 
Eiixidi^  and  with  it  were  aseodated  sll  the  attractions  of  the  isrm,  of  the 
fbrest^  and  the  waters— the  beanty  and  the  melody  of  birds,  and  the  activi^ 
and  instinct  of  animato  In  a  word,  we  were  by  birth,  by  education,  and 
oiioice^  country  boys:  and  we  honored  our  rural  ori|^  by  adopting  the 
amusements  and  varieties  of  exercise  which  belong  peculiarly  to  the  country. 

CHr.  ftJlUnian  prepared  for  ooUege  under  the  tuition  of  his  pastor,  Bav. 
Andrew  Eliot  During  the  occupation  of  Boston  by  the  British,  a  number  of 
fsmilies  had  left  that  place  and  takm  refuge  in  FaizflekL  Among  them  was 
the  family  of  Rev.  Andrew  Eliot  (Sen.),  D.D.,  a  patriotic  and  faithful  minia- 
ter,  who  himself  remained  in  Boston  in  the  dischazge  of  his  appropriate  duties. 
Some  of  the  persons  who  thus  resorted  to  Fairfield  found  a  permanent  home 
thane;  and  among  them  the  younger  Kr.  Andrew  EUot,  who  beoame  pastcMr 
of  the  church  by  ordination,  June  21,  1774w] 

Mr.  Eliot  was  a  thorough  scholar,  and  was  so  fully  imbued  with  dassioal 
seal  that  he  was  not  always  patient  of  our  slow  progress.  He,  however,  de- 
voted himself  with  great  seal  and  fidelity  to  our  instruction  in  all  good  learn- 
ing that  wss  adapted  to  onr  sge  and  destination,  and  carried  us  safely  through. 
He  was  most  taithful  during  the  more  than  two  years  that  we  were  his  private 
pupils— and  his  only  pupik,  except  his  own  children.  ....  Mr.  EUot  took 
great  delight  in  reading  aloud  to  us  from  the  .fineid.  Being  exdted  and 
animated  both  by  the  poetry  and  the  story,  he  evidently  enjoyed  the  subjedy 
and  would  tain  have  imparted  to  us  a  portion  of  Us  own  enthusiasm.  Virgfl*B 
works  were  pleasant  to  ma,  even  from  this  eariy  period;  and  after  I  becama 
soAdeKtiy  familiar  witii  the  langnage  and  the  structure  both  of  the  gnunmar 
and  the  verse,  they  were  to  me  an  agreeable  study. 

We  did  not  find  the  Orations  of  CXoero  equally  captivating  as  the  epic  vena 
of  Virgil.  The  beautiful  allusioiis  to  natural  scenery  and  physksal  facts  snd 
events,  which  abound  in  the  writings  of  Virgil,  had  little  place  in  foremde 
pleadings  and  popnkn*  appeals.  It  was  also  more  difilcalt  f or  boys  at  our  age 
to  lesolve  at  a  glance  the  sometimes  long  and  Invdved  sentences  and  secUoMi 
of  the  Orations  of  Cicero.    Still,  we  dfUgently  worked  onr  way  tiirough  them. 

CBir.  Silliman  makes  frequent  reference  to  the  pleasant  sodety  of  Fairfield 
as  one  of  the  valuable  elements  in  his  education.  Of  Judge  Jonathan  Sturges, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Conneoticul^  a  graduate  of  Tale  College^  he  adds: 
^'Witb  a  fine  person,  he  had  the  superior  manners  of  that  day— dignity 
softened  by  a  kind  and  winning  couxtei^,  wltii  the  stamp  of  benevdenoe.  Ha 
is  pictured  on  my  memory,  and  the  reminisoence  is  very  agreeable  a  reooUec* 
tion  of  my  early  youth.  Judge  Stoiges  had  a  laiige  family,  sons  and 
dangfatera;  the  sons  were  gentiemen  in  sentiments  and  manners,  and  the 
daughters  refined  ladies,  partaking  of  the  blended  traits  of  botii  parenta  They 
were  all  amiable  and  intdligent  and  pleasant;  some  of  them  were  beautiful. 
It  was  a  ddightftd  fsmily  di^de."  Dr.  I>wi|^t,  ''whose  brilliant  talents, 
pulpit  eloquence,  and  Academy  for  youth  of  both  sexes,  gave  cdebrity  o 
Greenfield  Hill,  where  he  was  minister,  was  a  frequent  visitor,  always  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  at  Mr.  Jonathan  Burr'a  His  conversation  was  equally  en* 
tertainlDg  and  instructive,  a  feast  for  both  mind  and  heari''] 
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CoOege  J^ft-'Vm  to  17g& 

Mr.  Sflliman  entered  Tale  Ck>llege  in  1792,  the  yofongest  of  his  tHam  save  ona 
During  the  first  three  years  of  his  college  life  tiie  institution  was  nnder  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Ena  Stiles.  He  was  probably  the  most  learned  man  of  his 
time  in  America.  In  theology  he  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  Fathers  and  the 
Babbies  in  the  original  tongues;  but  sudi  was  his  avidity  for  all  sorts  of  knowl- 
edge, that  he  made  himself  equally  conversant  with  history,  mathematics,  and 
the  physical  sciences.  Kr.  Billiman  being  of  the  younger  daases,  sddom  came 
into  near  contact  with  the  President,  and  the  diief  imiMusion  which  Dr.  Stiles 
produced  on  him  was  that  of  awe  for  his  station  and  for  his  uncommon  acquire- 
ments. He  retained  a  vivid  recoQection  of  occasionally  walking  tlurougfa  the 
long  yard  that  fronted  the  President's  house,  hat  in  hand,  according  to  the  old 
etiquette  (which  Dr.  Stiles  strictly  enforced),  to  present  an  excuse,  or  obtain 
leave  to  be  temporarily  absent.  Once,  in  his  Freriiman  year,  oblivious  of  the 
rule,  he  gave  a  kick  to  a  stray  football  in  the  college  yard,  for  which  misde- 
meanor he  was  instantiy  fined  a  sixpence  by  the  Pk^esideot,  who  happened  Co  be 
an  eye  witness.  This,  it  is  believed,  was  the  only  instance  in  which  he  exposed 
himself  to  penalty  or  censure  during  his  college  course.  Thou^  only  thirteen 
years  old  when  he  came  to  college,  he  was  somewhat  grave  f6r  his  years,  and 
his  thoughtful  temper  disinclined  him  to  coarse  or  mischievous  sportiL  The 
purity  of  his  character  was  sullied  by  no  gross  or  unworthy  act 

The  accession  of  Dr.  Dwight  vo  the  presidency  at  the  beginning  of  his  Senior 
year  made  an  epoch  in  Mr.  SilWrnan^  college  career.*  This  eminent  man  seems 
to  have  cast  a  spell  over  him  from  the  first  The  vigorous  and  animated  discus- 
sions of  Dr.  Dwight,  in  tiie  lecture-room  and  the  pulpit,  opened  to  his  admiring 
pupn  a  new  world  of  thought  Through  life,  Dr.  Dwight  stood  before  his  mind 
as  a  model  of  human  greatness. 

His  diary,  kept  during  this  period,  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  college  as  it  was : 

17B5.— Aug.  IS.  Studied  in  the  forenoon,  and  wrote  all  the  afternoon;  in  the 
evening  went  to  Brothers  in  Unity  Society;  returned  to  my  rooms  with  Bishop, 
BobbiDS,  and  Tucker.  We  dressed  Bobbins  in  the  beau  mode^  but  making  a 
little  too  much  noise,  Mr.  linsly  came  up  to  still  us.  Nevertheleak  we  flnidnd 
the  transformation  of  BobUns,  and  he  strutted  around  coUege  with  considera- 
Ue  dignity.  We  raised  the  electrical  kite  this  day,  but  the  tar  was  too  near  an 
equilibnum  to  afford  any  of  the  fluid.  Mr.  Day  (afterward  PMdent  Day) 
oalled  upon  us  in  the  forenoon  on  his  return  from  Greenfield,  and  infonned  us 
that  Dr.  Dwight  was  dismissed,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Day)  was  to  take  his  sdiooL 


Oct  81.  I  studied  as  usual,  and  attended  recitation.  Our  redtatkm  are 
now  becoming  very  interesting,  by  the  useful  and  entertaining  instruction 
which  is  communicated  in  them  by  the  President  He  is  very  truly  a  great 
man.  and  it  is  very  rare  that  so  many  excellent  natural  and  acqnirea  endow- 
menis  are  to  be  found  in  one  penon. 

^oy,  4.  Mr.  Mein  beard  the  class  redte  at  noon,  as  Dr.  Dwight  Is  out  of 
town.  Althousfa  Mr.  Meigs  is  a  very  sensible  man,  and  very  w^  calculated 
for  the  office  which  (as  Professor  of  MatiiematiGB  and  Natund  Fhlloeophy)  he 
now  fills,  still  ^Js^«T  easv  to  make  a  contrast  between  him  and  tlie  Presi- 
dent: but  I  am  doubtnil  whether  vhe  oomnarison  is  nota  fslse  one.  becanse  t2ie 
President  is  one  of  those  characters  whioi  we  very  seldom  meet  wtth  in  the 
world,  and  who  form  its  greatest  ornaments. 


•Under  date  of  September  8, 1775,  Mr.  SIlliiiMia  en*ert  en  follow* :  •'  Dr.  Dwight  was 
to  b»Te  bein  iodact«*d  In  o  th«  offlce  of  Pret'dent  at  ten  ^.  H.,  bat  throngh  fK>me  mltfor- 


aukle  a  La.in  oration  and  addre«s«  s  to  the  eorpontfon,  and  the  whole  wan  concladcd  by 
u  anthem  called  *  The  Heavenly  Virion  *  .Th^  Art t  act  of  power  exercised  by  the  new 
President  was— *  Mutator  aiUhima.^   I  then  went  to  rapper  and  then  to  oo1]e?e,  to  pee 


the  tllumin  ition  and  firework*;  the  ilhuniuatloB  was  partial,  as  well  as  the  flrewoikK 
bat  the  rnnax  was  veiy  good.** 
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BoiXNca  nr  tali  oollxoe— 180a 

In  the  first  oeootory  of  Yale  College,  a  single  room  was  appropriated  to 
apparatus  in  jthysica  It  was  in  the  old  college,  second  loft,  northeast  comer, 
now  No.  50.  It  was  papered  on  the  walls;  the  floor  was  sanded,  and  the 
window-shutters  were  always  kept  dosed  except  when  Tisitani  or  students 
were  introduced.  There  was  an  air  of  mystery  about  the  room,  and  we 
entered  it  with  awe,  increasing  to  admiration  after  we  had  aeen  something  of 
the  apparatus  and  the  experiments.  There  was  an  air-pump^  an  electrical 
machine  of  the  cylinder  form,  a  whirling  table,  a  telescope  of  medium  sise^ 
and  some  of  smaller  dimensions;  a  quadrant,  a  set  of  models  for  illustrating 
the  mechanical  powers,  a  condensing  fountf^  with  jeU  dPeau^  a  theodolite^ 
and  a  magic  lantern— the  wonder  of  Freshmen.  These  were  the  principal 
instruments;  they  were  of  considerable  value;  they  served  to  impart  valuable 
information,  and  to  enlarge  the  students'  knowledge  of  the  material  world. 
We  should  not  now  undervalue  the  mental  culture,  and  certainly  the  disdpHws 
of  the  first  century  in  Tale  College.  In  relation  to  the  early  condition  of  the 
oocmtry,  the  means  of  education  were  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the 
community,  and  great  and  wise  and  good  and  useful  men  were  trained  in  Tale 
CoUege  in  those  times,  many  of  whom  have  left  their  marie  on  the  passing  ag» 
in  which  they  lived. 

During  my  novitiate,  chemistry  was  scarcely  ever  named.  I  weHl  remember 
when  I  received  my  earliest  impressions  in  relation  to  chemistry.  Professor 
Josiah  Meig8~1794  to  1901— ^lelivered  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  College  Chi4>eL  He  was  a  gentleman  of  great  intelligence,  and 
had  read  Cbaptal,  Lavoisier,  and  other  chemical  writers  of  the  French  sc^ooL 
From  these,  and  perhaps  other  sources,  he  occasionally  introduced  chemical 
facts  and  principles  in  common  with  those  of  natural  philosophy.  I  heard 
from  him  {Mt,  15  and  16)  that  water  contains  a  great  amount  of  heat  which 
does  not  make  the  water  any  hotter  to  the  touch  or  to  the  thermometer;  that 
this  heat  comes  out  of  the  water  when  it  freeses,  and  still  the  freeaing  water  is 
not  warmed  by  the  escaping  heat,  except  when  the  water  has  been  cooled 
below  the  frecoing-point  before  freesing;  then,  when  it  actually  freeses,  the 
temperature  rises  to  S3^;  and  that  all  this  heat  must  be  reabsorbed  by  the  ioo 
when  it  melts,  and  then  becomes  latent,  as  if  it  were  extinguished,  but  Is 
again  to  escape  when  the  ice  melts  anew.  This  appeared  to  me  very  surpris- 
ing; and  still  more  astonishing  did  it  appear  that  boUing  water  cannot  be 
made  any  hotter  by  urging  the  fire;  My  curiosity  being  i^wakened,  I  opened 
an  encydopedia,  and  there  read  that  balloons  were  inflated  by  an  inflammable 
gas  obtained  from  water;  and  I  looked  with  intense  interest  at  the  flgurei 
representing  the  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  steam,  made  to  pass  throu^ 
an  ignited  gun-barrel,  came  out  inflammable  gas  at  the  other  end  of  the  tuba 
These  and  similar  things  created  in  my  youthful  mind  a  vivid  curiosity  to 
know  more  of  the  science  to  which  they  appertained.  Little  did  I  than 
twm^na  that  Providence  held  this  duty  and  pleasure  in  reserve  for  me. 

President  Dwight  and  the  New  Profeeeorekip  of  Ckemitiry, 

President  Dwight,  if  his  vigorous  mind  at  the  meridian  age  of  forty-three 
was  not  overrunning,  like  that  of  Dr.  Stiles,  with  eivery  variety  of  curious 
lore,  included  in  his  wide  range  of  vision  all  the  great  brandies  of  human 
knowledge.  A  divine,  a  poet,  a  riietorlelan,  a  sdiolar,  and  a  high-bred  gentle- 
man, he,  when  physical  sdence  did  not  sway  the  univeml  mind  as  now,  stIU 
saw  with  a  tdesoopio  view  both  its  intrtnslo  importance  and  its  practical  rela- 
tions to  the  wants  of  man  and  to  the  progress  of  human  society.  Chemlstsy 
early  attraeted  his  attentioo,  and  aMIioagh  he  had  never  been  personally  oon- 
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• 

▼eraant  with  the  Bcianoe,  it  was  apparent  from  his  remarks  that  he  miderstood 
its  miture  and  its  podtioa  among  the  physical  sdences.  I  was,  on  an  early 
occasion,  nroch  ImprMsed  with  the  oorrectiieflB  of  his  views,  when  I  accident- 
ally orerheard  him  on  the  door-eteps  of  the  Laboratory  replying  to  a  lady,  a 
stranger,  who  asked  him,  *' Pray, sir,  what  ia  chemistry!"  To  her  he  ooi^ 
rectly  and  forcibly  enmidated  its  nature  and  object 

President  Dwight  had  been  in  oflfoe  but  three  years  before  he  procured  the 
passage  of  the  following  resotetton,  whidi  is  taken  from  the  record  of  the 
doings  of  the  President  and  FeUows  of  Tale  Ckdlege  at  their  regolar  meeting, 
eept  13,  1796: 

''  Voted^  That  a  Professonhip  of  Ohemistry  andKatural  History  be  institated 
in  this  College  as  soon  as  the  ftmds  shall  be  snificiently  productiTe  to  snp^ 
port  it." 

From  the  doings  of  the  same,  Bept  7, 180B,  four  years  later: 

*'  Whereas,  in  Sept,  1TB6,  it  was  YDted  by  this  Board  that  a  Professonhip  ol 
Chemistry  and  Natural  ffistory  be  instituted  in  this  College  as  soon  as  the 
funds  shall  be  sofBdently  productive  to  support  it;  and  it  now  appearing  that 
tiie  fomds  are  adequate  to  the  object, 

**  Voted,  That  a  PiofeMorshlp  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  be,  and  it 
Is  hereby,  instituted  in  this  College. 

**  Voted,  That  it  is  expedient  to  elect,  for  a  Ftof^ssor  of  Chemistry  and 
Katural  History,  some  penon  of  competent  talents,  giving  him  such  time  to 
give  his  answer  whether  he  wiH  accept  such  appointment  or  not  as  he  may 
desire,  and  as  may  be  agreed  on  between  him  and  the  Corporation.  . 

'*The  Corporation  being  led  to  tiie  dboice  of  a  Professor  of  Chemistiy  and 
Natural  History  in  this  College,  on  iftie  provisions  of  the  foregoing  vote, 
Benjamin  Silliman,  Bsq.,  was  declared  dioseu." 

The  Presidsnt  had  before  dissuaded  my  acceptance  of  a  proposal  made  to 
me,  through  some  of  my  ooQege  firiends  in  Georgia,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Important  and  flourishing  academy  at  Sunbury  in  liberty  County,  not  tat 
from  Savannah.  As  this  county  was  settled  by  a  Puritan  population— emi-> 
grants  from  the  colony  of  Old  Plymouth  and  Dorchester— its  people  retained 
the  institutions  and  habits  of  their  Northern  friends;  and  those  persons  from 
liberty  County  whom  I  had  known  contributed  to  confirm  my  favorable  im* 
preaEdons.  My  Southern  friends  represented  to  me  that  a  llbend  income^ 
enjoyed  for  a  few  years,  would  aid  me  in  inasing  into  the  practice  of  law  in 
Georgia,  and  thus  I  might  obtain  an  establishment  in  a  country  where  Um 
profession  commanded  more  ample  i^waixis  than  at  the  North. 

''  I  advise  you  not  to  go  to  Georgia.  I  would  not  voluntarily,  unless  under 
the  influence  of  some  commanding  morel  duty,  go  to  live  in  a  country  where 
davery  is  established;  you  must  encounter,  moreover,  the  dangers  of  the 
elimate,  and  may  die  of  a  fever  within  two  years.  I  have  still  ottier  reasons 
which  I  will  now  proceed  to  state  to  yon."  He  then  proceeded  to  say  that  the 
corporation  of  the  College  had,  several  years  before,  at  his  recommendation, 
passed  a  vote  or  reeohztion  to  ertabUsh  a  Professonhip  of  CSiemistry  and 
Natural  History  as  soon  as  the  funds  would  admk  of  it  The  time,  he  said, 
had  now  arrived,  when  the  College  could  safely  carry  the  resolution  into  effect 
He  said,  however,  that  it  was  at  present  imposrible  to  And  among  us  a  man 
properly  qualified  to  discharge  tiie  dntiss  of  the  olBce.  He  remarked,  more- 
over, that  a  fdreigner,  with  his  peculiar  habits  and  prejudioei^  would  not  feel 
and  act  ia  unison  with  us,  and  that  however  able  he  might  be  in  point  of 
seienoe,  he  would  not  understand  oar  ooQsge  i^ystsm,  and  might  therefore  not 
aot  in  hanoony  with  his  colleagues> 

He  saw  no  way  but  to  aalect  a  youag  man  worthy  of  oonfldmice,  and  allow 
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him  time,  opixrfeiiiiity^,  and  pwviiiaiy  aid  to  cnsUe  him  to  aocfnirathereqiii- 
■to  acieiioe  and  ikill,  and  wait  for  him  until  ha  ahonld  be  prepared  to  beftak 
He  decidedly  prefeired  one  of  omr  own  yooag  men  bom  and  tmined  amonf 
ua^andpoanaMdof  our  habiti  and  ayipathiw 

Hie  FreeidBnt  then  did  me  the  honor  to  propoae  tiiat  I  ahonld  oonaoit  to  faaive 
my  name  pceaonted  to  the  Corporation,  glTing  me  at  the  aame  time  the  aaenr* 
anoe  of  hie  oordial  aupport^  and  of  hie  belief  that  the  appointment  woold  be 
made.  I  was  then  iqpproaohing  twenty-iwo  yean  of  age  atJIl  a  youth,  or 
only  entering  on  eaiiy  manhood.    I  was  atartled  and  ataaoat  oppreaaed  I7  the 

propoeal.  Aprotonion--thatof  the]aw--<intheBtndy  of  wfaichlwaaalreadar 
fiu-adyanoed,  waato  be  abandoned,  and  a  new  profemtonwaa  to  be  aoqoiredi 
preceded  by  a  coune  of  atody  and  of  preparation  too,  in  a  direction  in  whidi 
in  Oonnecticat  there  waa  no  precedent. 

The  good  President  peroeiyed  both  my  eoipiiee  and  my  embarraasnent,  and 
with  hie  luoal  trindnem  and  reeonroe  proceeded  to  remarlc  to  thia  effeot:  **I 
coohi  not  propose  to  you  a  oooree  of  life  and  of  effort  whidi  would  promiaa 
more  usefulness  or  more  reputation.  Theprofeaalonof  lawdoeanotneedyon; 
it  ia  Vlready  fnU,  and  many  eminent  men  adorn  our  courts  of  justice;  yon 
may  also  be  obliged  to  difirish  a  hope  long  dafsrrsd,  before  auooesa  woidd 
crown  your  efforts  in  that  profeseJon,  although,  if  succiiMsfnl,  yon  may  becoaae 
richer  by  the  law  than  you  can  by  acieneew  In  the  profession  which  I  proffJer 
to  you  there  win  be  no  rival  here.  The  fleld  will  be  all  your  own.  Theatudy 
will  be  ftill  of  interest  and  gratifloation,  and  the  presentation  which  you  will 
be  able  to  make  of  it  to  the  ooUege  dassea  and  the  pubUo  will  afford  mneh 
tastructlon  and  delight.  Our  country,  as  regards  the  physical  sdeuces,  is  rich 
in  unexplored  treasurea,  and  by  aiding  in  their  development  you  will  perfbm 
an  important  public  service,  and  connect  your  name  with  the  rising  reputsHott 
of  our  native  land.  Time  will  be  aUowed  to  make  every  necessary  prepam» 
tton;  and  when  you  enter  upon  your  duties,  you  wiU  tpmk  to  those  to  whom 
the  subject  will  be  new.  Ton  will  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  your  profea 
skm  more  rapidly  than  your  pupils  can  foUow  you,  and  wiU  be  atwaye  ahead 
of  yourandienoe." 

Thus  encouraged  by  rsmaiks  ao  fbrofbly  put  and  so  kindly  suggested,  I  eflB* 
preseed  my  earnest  and  nxMt  respectful  tfaanka  for  the  honor  and  advantagea 
so  unexpectedly  offered  to  me,  and  asked  for  a  few  weeks  for  consideraltai 
sad  for  consultation  with  my  nearest  friendhi 


Chemieal  Studies  in  PhOadaphiia, 
[After  due  reflection  and  consultation  the  appointment  was  ac- 
cepted, and  Mr.  Silliman  at  once  resorted  to  Philadelphia,  which  at 
that  time  presented  more  advantages  than  any  other  place  in  the 
country.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  James  Woodhonse  in  the 
Medical  School,  and  profited  by  the  same,  although  there  were  great 
deficiencies  in  both  his  lectures  and  his  demonstrations.] 

The  deficiencies  of  Dr.  Woodhouse^s  oourees  were^  in  a  consLderable  degraeg 
made  up  in  a  manner  which  I  could  not  have  antidpated.  I  have  alraa4y 
mentioned  that  Robert  Hare  was  a  fsllow-boarder  and  companion  at  Mrs. 
Smith's.  He  was  a  genial,  kimMwarted  man,  one  year  younger  than  myself 
and  was  already  a  proficient  in  diemistry  upon  the  scale  of  that  period;  and 
being  informed  of  my  ofaijoct  in  coming  to  FhiladBlphiai  he  kindly  enterod  into 
my  views  and  extended  to  me  his  friendship  and  assistance.  A  ""«^ii  worldly 
laboratory  was  conceded  to  us  by  the  indulgence  of  our  hosteaa^  Mr&  Smith, 
Slid  we  madeiaeof  a  spare  oeIla^kltcfaen,  in  which  we  worirad  together  in 
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our  hoon  of  Idsare  from  otber  pmmiitiL  Kr.  Hare  had,  ooa  year  before,  per- 
fected bit  beantifal  inventkm  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe,  and  had  pre- 
aeatod  the  instnimeiit  to  the  Chemical  Society  of  Philadelphia.  His  mind  was 
much  occupied  with  the  aubjeot,  and  he  enlisted  me  into  his  service.  We 
worked  much  in  making  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  burning  them  at  a  com- 
mon orifice  to  produce  the  intense  heat  of  the  instrument.  Hare  was  desirous 
of  making  it  still  more  intense  hf  deriving  a  pure  oxygen  from  chlorate  of 
potassa,  then  called  oxy-muriate  of  potassa,  ChemistB  were  then  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that,  by  mixing  a  little  oxide  of  manganese  with  the  chlorate,  the 
oxygen  can  be  evolved  by  the  heat  of  a  lamp  applied  to  a  glass  retort  Hare 
thought  it  necessary  to  use  stone  retorts  with  a  furnace  heat;  the  retorts 
were  purchased  by  me  at  a  dollar  each,  and,  as  they  were  usually 
broken  in  the  experiment,  Che  research  was  rather  costly;  but  my 
friend  furnished  experience,  and,  as  I  was  daily  acquiring  it,  I  was 
rewarded,  both  for  labor  and  expense,  by  the  brilliant  results  of  our 
experiments.  Hare's  apparatus  was  ingenious,  but  unsafe  as  regards  the 
storage  of  the  gases.  Novice  as  I  was,  I  ventured  to  suggest  to  my  more 
experienced  friend  that  hy  some  accident  or  blunder  the  gases— near  neighbors 
as  they  were  in  their  contiguous  apartments— mi^t  become  mingled,  when, 
on  lighting  them  at  the  orifice^  an  e^losion  would  follow.  I  was  afterwards 
informed,  although  not  by  Hare,  that  this  accident  actually  happened  to  him, 
although  with  no  other  mischief  than  a  copious  shower-bath  from  the  expul- 
sion of  the  water.  Many  years  afterwards.  Professor  Hitchcock  at  Amherst, 
from  the  same  canae,  met  with  an  explosion  which  gave  him  a  great  shock,  and 
for  a  time  greatly  impaired  his  hearing. 

After  my  return  to  New  Haven,  I  contrived  a  mode  of  separating  these 
gases  BO  effectually  that  they  could  not  become  mixed.  Eventually  I  employed 
separate  gasometers,  one  to  contain  the  oxygen  and  the  other  the  hydrogen, 
and  during  forty  years  that  they  were  in  use  no  accident  ever  happened. 
During  the  second  course  in  Philadelphia  (Winter  of  1808-4)  I  commenced 
writing  lectures  on  heat  and  other  general  topics  of  chemistry,  with  reference 
to  the  commencement  of  my  labors  of  instruction  in  Tale  CoUege.  I  enjoyed 
the  important  assistance  of  the  lectures  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Black  of 
Edinburgh,  then  recently  publidied  by  his  pupil  and  friend.  Dr.  Robinson. 
This  book  was  to  me  a  mine  of  riches.  The  first  edition  of  Thomson's  Chem- 
istry, in  four  Tolumes,  had  then  just  appeared,  and  I  took  hold  of  it  with 
avidity  and  with  profit. 

[During  the  two  courses  at  Philadelphia  he  attended  an  introductory 
lecture  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  a  course  of  Anatomy  by  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  and  a  private  course  on  Zoology  by  Dr.  Barton.  **This  I  at- 
tended in  the  evening,  and  was  entertained  and  instructed.  After 
the  course  had  advanced  far  enough  to  make  illustrations  from  speci- 
mens instructive,  our  Professor  one  evening  lemarked  to  us  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  visit  Peale's  Museum,  which  was  rich  in  pre- 
served specimens  of  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  &c.  The  week  being 
filled  with  lectures,  Dr.  Barton  proposed  that  we  should  go,  by 
special  permission  of  Mr.  Peale,  on  Sunday,  as  that  was  a  day  of 
leisure,  and  then  we  should  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  usual  visit- 
ing company.  The  proposition  was  no  sooner  made  than  it  was 
adopted  by  general  silent  consent.  With  some  hesitancy  I  rose,  and 
in  the  most  respectful  terms  stated  that  I  regretted  to  interfere  with 
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the  wishes  or  convenience  of  the  Professor  and  the  class,  bat  that  for 
myself  I  had  other  occupations  on  the  day  proposed,  and  if  that  were 
to  be  the  time,  I  must  lose  the  instruction.  After  a  moments  pause, 
the  Professor  named  Saturday  afternoon,  which  was  adopted.  A  few 
days  after,  when  passing  Market  street,  I  met  a  Dr.  Parish,  a  young 
Quaker  physician,  who  caught  me  by  the  hand,  and  said:  'Friend 
SiUiman,  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  thee  had  objected  to  yisiting  Peale*a 
Museum  on  first  day,  when  it  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Barton.'  First 
day  is  not  sacred  time  with  the  Quakers,  but  they  generally  hold 
meetings  on  that  day,  and  partake,  to  a  degree,  of  the  general  reyer- 
ence  for  the  Sabbath  entertained  in  most  Christian  countries.'*) 

On  my  return  to  New  Haven  in  Mandi,  1808, 1  resumed  the  instruction  of  a 
class  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  college  stodies.  I  had  preYioosly,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  my  respeeted  colleague  and  friend.  Rev.  Bheneaer  Grant  Marshy 
oarried  a  class  through  the  three  years  from  1790  to  1808.  In  the  fourth  year 
the  class  paswd  into  the  hands  of  the  President,  and  was  graduated  in  1803.  I 
ought  to  have  been  released  from  all  other  duties  of  insferuction,  that  I  migiit 
devote  my  time  entirely  to  profesrional  study;  but  the  Ckillege  was  poor,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  ecooomise  in  the  labor  of  the  officers,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
ways.  Still,  I  found  time  to  perform  some  ezperiments,  and  to  ooostruct  ap- 
paratOB  whidi  would  be  available  in  my  future  labors.  I  devoted  as  mnoli 
time  as  possible  to  scientiflo  studies,  and  was  thus  the  better  prepared  to 
resume  my  residenoe  in  Philadelphia  during  the  next  Winter. 

I  early  attained  an  introduction  to  Dr.  John  Maclean,  the  resident  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  Princeton,  who  favored  me  with  a  list  of  books  for  the  pro* 
motion  of  my  studiea  Among  these  were  Chaptal's,  Lavoisier's,  and  Four- 
cn^s  Chemistry,  Scheel's  Essays,  Bergman's  Works,  Kirwan's  Mineralogy, 
&0.  I  also  pewsnd  a  few  days  with  Dr.  Manlean  in  my  different  transits  to  and 
from  Philadelphia,  and  obtained  from  him  a  general  insight  into  my  future 
occupation;  inspected  his  library  and  apparatus,  and  obtained  his  advice 
regarding  many  things.  Dr.  Maclean  was  a  man  of  brilliant  mind,  with  aU 
the  acumen  of  his  native  Scotland;  and  a  sprinkling  of  wit  gave  variety  to 
his  oouYersation.  I  regard  him  as  my  earliest  master  of  chemistry,  and 
Princeton  as  my  first  starting  point  in  that  pursuit;  althouc^  I  had  not  an 
opportunity  to  attend  any  lectures  there. 

First  Coune  of  Leoturea  in  OhewUdfy—tSOi, 
In  a  public  room,  hired  for  college  purposes,  in  Mr.  Tuttle's  building  on 
Chapel  street,  nearly  opposite  to  the  South  College,  I  met  the  Senior  Classy 
and  read  to  them  an  introductory  lecture  on  the  history  and  progi^ess,  nature 
and  objects,  of  chemistry.  I  was  then  twenty-four  years  old,  and  in  August 
of  that  year  I  vras  twehty-flYe.  I  continued  to  lecture^  and  I  believe  in  the 
same  room,  until  the  Senior  Class  retired  in  July,  preparatory  to  their  Com- 
mencement in  September.  My  first  efforts  were  received  witii  favor,  and  the 
class  which  I  then  addressed  contained  men  who  were  afterwards  distinguished 
in  life.  Among  them  were  John  C  Oalhonn,  8.  C ;  Rev.  John  Chester;  Rev. 
Ekra  Stiles  Ely;  Bishop  Oadaden;  John  Preston,  Hampton,  Miss. ;  Judge  Hin- 
man,  Conn. ;  Dr.  Lansing,  N.  T. ;  Rev.  Dr.  McEwen;  Rev.  John  Marsh;  Rev. 
John  Pierpont,  poet;  Rev.  Dr.  Tyler,  and  others.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1804, 1 
commenced  a  course  of  duty  as  a  lecturer  and  professor,  in  which  I  was  sus- 
tained during  fifty-one  years;  and  now,  by  God's  blesshig,  I  am  still  in  good 
health  and  power,  sixty-five  and  a  half  years  from  my  entrance  into  Yale 
College;  sixty-cue  and  a  half  yvan  from  graduating;  fifty-eight  and  a  half 
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jean  from  being  tippcHntbl  toter;  luid  flfly-cbc  aod  it  half  ymn  from  aiy 
appointment  aa  'Prolemor^ 

The  Firat  Laboratmy^ApparutuB-^LeehiinB, 
In  1803  the  Coiporation  of  Yale  College  erected  the  boflding  which  has  eyer 
sinoe  been  known  aa  tihe  Lyceum.  Its  position  la  between  the  old  Sooth  IDd- 
die  and  the  North  Middle  CcXiibge,  1  midenltood  that  a  deep  ezc^vationimdef 
the  west  end  of  the  budding  w«t  intended  for  a  laboratory.  lUa  bofldiiig 
was  erected  before  m j  appointment,  and  aoofti  after  PreiideMt  Dwight  had 
confidentially  offered  the  Profemorriiip  of  Chemistry  to  ma  I  ooold,  ther^ 
fore,  before  my  appointment,  only  look  on  with  sapprcswd  curiosity  as  to  tha 
stmctore  and  progress  and  destination  of  the  edifice,  as  I  was  not  at  liberty  to 
speak.  It  was  nnderstood  that  the  main  object  was  for  a  library-room,  and 
for  suitable  apartments  for  the  tMftations  of  the  daaws,  and  for  stody-rooms 
fortwoof  theprofessom  I  ^vtts  not  oonsolted  aa  to  the  laboratory,  nor  cmdd 
I  have  been,  q[>enly,  before  my  appohitment,  nor  afterwards  with  advantage^ 
vnta  I  had  acquired  aoooe  knowledge  of  chemlstiy .  Still,  after  the  prospect 
of  my  appointment  had  been  opened  to  me  by  President  Dwiglit,  I  east 
anxious  glances  into  that  deep  sKcatratlon,  not  eaaotly  oon^irahendfng  how  it 
oonid  be  rendered  availaUe  f6r  llie  pmviwes  of  sdeaoe;  bat  my  lips  weraas 
yet  sealed  in  sItoAoe. 

An  English  architect,  Kr.  Bonner,  had  establtdied  Umself  in  New  Hanren, 
and  had  acquired  a  deserred  npuftaftlon  for  knowledge,  talent,  and  tAste  in  hii 
profession.  He  wan  charged  with  the  erection  of  the  Lyoenm;  bnt,  haTtng  no 
paiticalar  knowledge  of  a  lalxirafeoiy ,  be  pilaoed  it  almost  under  ground.  On 
my  return  from  Fhiladetphia,  in  the  Bprtng  of  1808, 1  f omid  that  a  grolaed 
mrdi  of  boards  had  been  coBsUiidied  over  the  entire  sobterranean  room.  It 
rose  fh>m  stone  pillan  of  nearty  half  of  the  height  of  the  room,  erected  In 
each  of  the  four  comers  and  on  the  uddtfle  of  the  opposite  sides.  The  effwl 
was,  therefore,  by  the  curves  of  tiie  arches,  to  cut  off  the  light,  more  or  lesi^ 
from  all  tiie  windows— one>third,  or  half,  or  even  two-thirds  in  some  of  them. 
At  once  I  saw  that  it  would  never  answer,  and  I  made  my  appeal  to  the  Cor- 
poration at  their  next  meeting.  I  invited  them  to  vi^  the  room,  to  whidi 
there  was  no  practioable  accesB  eacoept  throngfa  a  hole  or  scuttle  In  the  roof  of 
the  arch.  A  ladder  was  therefore  raised  from  bdow,  or  let  down  from  above, 
snd,  Crusoe-like,  the  grave  and  reverend  gentlemen  of  the  Corporation  de- 
scended, as  Robinson  did  into  Ms  dea,  and  arrived  safely  on  the  floor.  Freal* 
dent  Dwight,  Rev.  Dr.  Ely,  Hon.  James  HiOhonse,  and  his  venerable  fath«r, 
then  fourscore  or  more,  maad  olhert  members  of  the  CoUege  Senate— found 
themselves  in  a  ^^oomy  cavern,  fifteen  or  sis:teen  fMt  below  the  surflioe  of  the 
ground,  into  wliich,  eqtedally  aa  there  was  as  jret  no  trendi  excavated  arovid 
the  outside  of  ths  building,  Uttla  more  light  glimmered  than  just  enough  to 
malce  the  daiknem  vlslhlei 

To  see  was  to  be  convinced.  I  had  no  dii&oulty  in  peAuading  12ie  gentleman 
that  the  model  arch  of  boards  mast  be  entirely  Imocked  away,  the  stone  piilars 
removed,  and  the  apaoe  opened  fr«eiy  to  the  root  of  the  room,  wliich  should 
be  finished  square  up  to  the  ceiling,  like  any  other  large  room.  It  was  indeed 
to  be  regretted  that  several  hundred  doUara  had  been  worse  than  thrown  away 
upon  the  preposterous  arch.  How  did  it  happen  t  I  suppose  that  Xr.  Bonner, 
an  able  d  vU  ardiitect,  as  I  have  already  said^  had  received  only  acmie  vagoa 
impressions  of  ^lemistry— i»erhaps  a  confused  and  teirific  dream  of  alcheasy, 
with  its  Uack  arta^  its  explosions,  and  its  weird-like  mysteries.  He  appean, 
theref  orQ»  to  have  imagined  that  the  deeper  down  in  mother  eaith  the  danger- 
ous 0iemists  could  be  buried,  so  much  the  better;  and  perhapa  he  thought  that 
4  strong  arch  would  keep  the  detonations  under,  althongh,  ss  an  architect  and 
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engineer,  lie  woakl  of  eoone  know  thaft  the  andi,  when  praned  from  aborei, 
grows  stronger  until  it  ii  cniahed;  but^  atmck  from  bdow,  ito  wtotwioe  is 
feeble,  and  it  may  more  eaiilj  coDapee  with  a  cnwh. 

I  lost  no  time  in  baying  tlie  model  anshremored^aadthB  room  ilBiehed  as  if 
tiiere  bad  been  no  arch.  I  caaeed  aleoawidetmoh  to  beesccavated  outride^ 
all  around  the  room,  and  the  earth-banks  to  be  snitained  by  the  masonry  of 
ifeone  waUs  whitened,  so  that  a  cheerful  light  was  thus  reflected  into  a  laige 
and  lofty  room,  whose  windows  were  now  free  to  the  external  ladisnoe  of  the 
S^osphere  and  the  solar  beams  from  the  west 

Still  the  place  was  a  very  unfortunate  one,  to  wkieh,  had  I  been  seasonably 
informed,  I  should  have  ol^eoted  decidedly.  When  I  stood  on  tiie  floor  of  the 
room,  my  head  was  still  six  feet  below  the  surfaoe  of  the  ground,  and  of  oomrss 
the  room  was  very  damp;  all  articles  of  iron  were  n^pidly  rusted,  and  afi 
pr^Mirations  tiiat  attracted  water  became  nM^at  or  OTsn  deliquesced. 

I  demoted  the  Spring  and  eariy  weeks  of  the  Bummer  to  the  flnirfiing  and 
arrangement  of  my  half  sublenraneaa  worichig  and  lecture  room.  There  was 
no  remedy;  the  College  was  not  able  to  construct  another,  and  I  was  afraid  of 
alarming  them  with  the  prospect  of  expenses  which  I  was  weQ  aware  most  bs 
oonski«rable>  and  would  be  annnal  and  always  recuiring.  There  was  thsr^ 
lore  no  way  but  to  make  the  best  of  a  faulty  location.  The  room  was  now 
paved  with  flag^stones;  a  false  floor  of  boards  was  constructed,  ridng  from  the 
lowest  level  as  high  as  the  sill  of  the  outer  door,  and  thus  affording  an  el0?»> 
tlon— an  inclined  plane— «ulBcient  to  prevent  the  vision  of  the  rear  from  being 
obstructed  by  the  front  rows  of  hearera.  A  gallery  was  erected  on  the  side  of 
the  room  opposite  to  the  windows,  aoceai  being  made  from  the  front  of  the 
tower  or  steeple  through  the  intervening  cellar,  over  a  paved  walk.  TViMos 
were  established  on  the  floor  of  the  laboratory,  in  a  line  with  a  large  hydnv 
paeumatio  cistern  or  gas^tuh,  and  a  marble  dstem  for  a  mercurial  bath.  The 
small  collection  of  apparatus  whidi  I  had  got  together  was  duly  arrange!^ 
and  things  began  to  look  like  work.  Airangements  were  made  for  fumaoei^ 
and  for  the  introduction  of  water  tram  a  neli^boiing  weD.  The  tables  wars 
covered  with  green  doth;  the  stone  floor  was  qirinkled  with  white  beach-sand; 
the  walls  and  ceiling  were  white-washed;  the  backs  and  writing4ables  of  the 
benobee,  and  the  front  and  end  of  the  gallery,  ware  painted  of  a  light  lead 
odor;  and  the  glass  of  the  windows  being  washed  dean,  the  laboratory  norw 
made  a  very  decent  and  rather  inviting  appearance,  like  the  offices,  stona- 
rooms,  and  kitchens  that  are  seen  almost  underground  in  cities. 

During  fifteen  of  the  best  years  of  my  life^  from  the  age  of  twenty-five  to 
forty,  I  was  a  diligent  worker  in  this  deep  seated  laboratory,  and  I  will  men- 
tion further  on  how  I  finally  emerged.  This  room  had  the  advantage  of  a 
more  agreeable  temperatura  than  if  it  had  been  on  the  surfaoe  of  the  ground. 

In  October,  1804,  the  new  laboratory  received  the  dass  that  were  to  graduate 
in  September,  1806.  Here,  again,  were  thoee  who  in  after-life  became  men  of 
renown.  Among  them  were  Thomas  Hopkins  Gkdlaudet,  friend  of  the  deaf 
mutes;  Edward  Hooker,  an  able  dasrioal  instmotor;  Bev.  Heman  Humphrey, 
D.D.;  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Jarvis,  D.D.;  Dr.  J.  M.  Scott  McKiM«^  S.  C;  Rev. 
Qardiner  Spring,  D.Dl  ;  &c  The  very  limited  apparatus  was  somewhat  ox- 
tended  and  embellished  by  several  <^emical  instruments,  which  I  found  in  a 
doset  in  the  okl  philoeophical  chamber,  and  which,  as  I  understood,  had  been 
brought  out  from  London,  in  the  time  of  President  Stiles^  by  the  late  PresidenAi 
Sbeneser  Fitch.  This  gentleman  was  graduated  in  Tale  Ck>Ilege  in  1777;  was 
a  tutor  in  it  from  1780  to  1788;  went  into  trade  with  Henry  Daggett,  Esq.,  in 
New  Haven,  and  their  concerns  led  him  to  England,  where  he  obtained  the 
qn^aratus  named  abo  va    There  were  several  very  beantiful  gas-ilaskB,  with 
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sigmoid  tobee  groimd  into  them.  There  was  also  a  Kooth*s  machine  for  im- 
pregnating water  witli  carbonic  add  gas,  and  a  collection  of  glass  tubes.  I  nsed 
also  some  of  the  glass  beDs  from  the  philosophical  apparatus;  and,  as  my 
audience  were  novices,  probably  the  appearance  of  the  apparatus  was  respect- 
able. I  recollected,  also,  a  rennric  which  I  heard  Dr.  Priestley  make,  namely, 
that  witii  Florence  flasks  (cleaned  by  sand  and  ashes)  and  plenty  of  glass  tubes, 
vials,  bottles,  and  corks,  a  tapering  iron  rod  to  be  heated  and  used  as  cork- 
borer,  and  a  few  live  coals  with  which  to  bend  the  tubes,  a  good  variety  of 
apparatus  might  be  fitted  up.  Some  gun-barrels  also,  he  said,  would  be  of 
much  service;  and  I  had  brought  from  Fhiladelidiia  an  old  Uacksmitii's 
ftamace,  whidii  served  for  the  heating  of  the  iron  tubes.  He  said,  moreover, 
that  sand  and  bran  (coarse  Indian  meal  is  better),  with  soap,  would  make  the 
hands  dean,  and  that  there  was  no  sin  in  dirt 

At  that  time  there  were  very  few  chemical  instruments  of  glass  to  be 
obtained  in  this  country.  I  had  picked  up  a  few  glass  retorts  in  Fhiladdphiaf 
and  I  made  application  to  Mr.  Mather,  a  manufacturer  of  glass  in  East  Hart- 
ford, a  few  years  later,  to  make  some  for  me.  On  stating  my  wish,  he  said  he 
had  never  seen  a  retort,  but  if  I  would  send  him  one  as  a  pattern,  he  did  not 
doubt  he  could  make  them.  I  had  a  retort  the  nedc  or  tube  of  which  was 
broken  off  near  the  ball— but  as  no  portion  was  missing,  and  the  two  parts 
exactly  fitted  each  ottier,  I  sent  this  retort  and  its  m&dk  in  a  box,  never  dream- 
ing that  there  could  be 'any  blunder.  In  due  time,  however,  my  docen  of 
green  glass  retorts,  of  East  Hartford  manufacture,  arrived,  carefdlly  boxed 
and  all  sound,  except  that  they  were  all  cracked  off  in  the  netk.  exactly  where 
the  pattern  was  fractured;  and  broken  neck  and  ball  lay  in  state  like  decapi- 
tated kings  in  their  coffins.  This  more  than  (Chinese  imitation  affords  a 
curious  ilhistration  of  the  state  of  the  manufacture  of  chemical  glass  at  that 
time  in  this  country,  or  rather  in  Connecticut;  the  same  blunder  would 
probably  not  have  been  made  in  Fhiladdphia  or  Boston. 

As  far  as  1  could  judge,  the  Impression  on  my  pupils  of  the  institution  and 
on  the  public  was  favorable.  The  experiments  were  prepared  with  great  care, 
and  a  failure  was  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Although  manuscripts  fully  written 
out  lay  before  me,  I  soon  began  to  speak  without  reading,  and  found  my  own 
feeling  freer  and  easier,  and  the  audience  more  interested.  I  always,  however, 
prepared  the  matter  of  the  lecture  thoroughly,  and  therefore  avoided  embar- 
rassment in  the  delivery.  Even  with  my  immature  and  limited  acquirements 
I  was  encouraged  to  proceed  by  reooUecting  other  remarks  which  I  heard  from 
Dr.  Priestley.  Being  complimented  upon  his  numerous  discoveries,  he  replied 
to  this  effect: — '*  I  subjected  whatever  came  to  hand  to  the  action  of  fire  or 
various  chemical  agents,  and  the  result  was  often  fortunate  in  presenting  some 
new  discovery.  In  teaching  I  have  always  found  that  the  best  way  to  leani  is 
to  teach,  when  you  will  be  sure  to  study  your  subject  well,  and  I  could  always 
keep  ahead  of  my  xMipila  Thus  while  I  was  teacher,  I  was  still  more  a 
learner.'' 

Impressions  of  the  Lectures  and  the  Lecturer^Coltege  Life  about  1800. 

Rev.  John  Marsh,  D.D.,  writes  in  1865: 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Prol  Silliman  was  in  1797,  when  I  was  nine 
years  of  age.  That  year  he  came  to  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  the  place  of  my 
birth,  to  teach  ourprivate,  or,  as  it  was  called.  Grammar  school.  My  father, 
the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  anxious  for  the  mental  improvement 
of  ine  youth  of  his  ^large,  had  succeeded  in  establishing  such  a  scnool,  plac- 
ing in  it  as  its  first  teacher  the  afterwanls  famous  Dr.  Azd  Backus.  At  his 
Kiuduatlon,  Mr.  Silliman  was  recommended  for  the  place,  thouzfa  his  youth- 
fulness  was  considered  a  serious  objection.  The  school  numberea  about  forty, 
and  some  of  the  young  ladies  in  it  were  already  highly  cultivated  and  older 
than  himself.    I  was  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  school;  but  being  devoted,  as 
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most  ministers'  sons  wex^  to  a  college  lif &  I  he^tm.  with  him  my  Latin  nun- 
mar  and  went  nearly  through  it  for  the  first  tmie.  Bat  the  next  year!  was 
transf  en^  to  the  school  of  Dr.  Backus,  at  Bethlehem,  where  I  remained  two 
years;  when,  under  the  inspirations  of  two  such  teacners,  I  was  able  in  Sep- 
teml)er,  1800,  at  the  age  of  twelve  (unfortunately),  to  tread  tine  halls  of  Tale. 
During  his  residence  and  iustruciions  at  Wethersfleld,  Mr.  Silliman  was  ms 
markcKl  for  the  elegance  and  courteousness  of  his  manners  and  his  efBciency  in 
all  the  business  tl^t  was  committed  to  his  trust,  as  at  any  period  of  his  fife; 
and  it  has  ever  been  conceded  that  he  did  much  in  perpeniatinflr  and  even 
increasing  among  the  young  that  refinement  of  manners  for  whicn  the  place 
had  ever  oeen  signal.  Mr.  SiUiman  was  succeeded  in  the  sdiool  by  Frofessor 
SZinsBley,  a  gentleman  in  most  respects  the  opposite— so  timid  and  bashfuL 
that  ne  couldscarce  ai^^war  in  family  circles  or  look  a  scholar  in  the  face,  ana 
yet  found  to  be  such  a  scholar  himself  as  to  inspire  with  fear  all  who  came  to 
recite  a  lesson.    He  too  was  invaluable  in  his  place. 

On  coming  to  New  Haven,  I  found  Mr.  Silliman  associated  with  Mr.  (after- 
wards President)  Day,  Mr.  bavis,  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  my  brother,  Ebeneicr 
Grant  Marsh,  in  the  Tutor's  office  (there  were  then  no  Professors  but  Jdr, 
Meigs) :  and  rooming  as  I  did  with  my  brother,  I  often  saw  those  lovely  men 
there  freely  unbending  amid  the  cares  and  labors  of  office;  and  never  were 
there  more  congenial  roirits,  or  men  more  worthy  of  their  stations.  No  won- 
der that  Dr.  Dwight  loved  them,  and  conceived  the  thought  of  establishing 
them  as  Professors  for  lif &  When  Mr.  Silliman  returned  from  his  first  Winter 
in  Philadelphia,  and  commenced  lecturing  on  chemistry,  our  class  rushed  to  tiber 
lecture-room  with  great  eagemeBs  to  see  and  hear,  and  we  considered  ouraelyes 
as  peculiarly  fortunate  in  being  bom  at  so  late  a  period,  and  as  already  wiser 
than  all  who  had  gone  before  ua.  What  much  impressed  us,  and  made  us  feel 
that  this  was  a  now  science,  was  to  see  Dr.  Dwign^  with  whom  wo  supposed 
was  all  wisdom  and  all  knowledge,  come  regularly  u>  tbe  lectures^  take  a  seat 
on  the  same  floor  with  the  scholars  (that  he  might  see  the  experunents),  and 
drink  in  with  great  gudo  all  the  truths  which  were  developed. 

Rev.  Nocdi  Porter,  D.D.,  of  Farmington,  writes  in  1865: 

I  had  my  first  impressions  of  Mr.  Silliman  in  the  old  chapel  at  the  beginning 
of  my  Fryman  year,  in  the  fall  of  1799 — a  fair  and  portly  young  man,  naving 
his  thick  and  long  hair  clubbed  behind  (d  la  mode  (George  Washinigton),  closely 
f oUowing  President  Dwight  as  they  passed  up  the  middle  aisle  for  evening 
prayers,  and  taking  his  seat  in  the  lajve  square  pew  at  the  right  of  the  pulpit. 
After  prayers,  the  call  from  the  Premdent— secrete  omiies^brought  us  all  upon 
our  seota  when  Mr.  Sillimaxi,  at  a  signal  from  the  President,  rose  and  read  a 
written  formula  declaring  his  assent  to  the  Westminster  Catechism  and  the 
Saybrook  Platform.  So  he  was  inducted  into  the  Tutorshi]^  The  other  tutors 
that  year  were  Messrs.  Day.  Davis.  Denison,  and  Marsh.  Messrs.  Silliman  and 
Marsn  were  the  tutors  of  the  Freshmen,  aiul  the  divisioQ  to  which  I  belonged 
was  assigned  to  the  former,  and  the  entire  course  of  instruction  for  the  nnt 

we  were  called  together 
afternoon  In  the 
departmentr— the 

latter  was  removed,  soon  afler  I  joined  ooUe^,  to  the  University  in  Georgia; 
and  all  our  lessons,  till  we  came  under  the  mstruction  of  lYesidttit  Dwight. . 
were  recited  to  Mr.  SilUman.  I  am.  perhaps,  in  consequence  more  inde&iea 
to  him  than  to  any  other  man  for  such  early  education  as  I  received;  and  cer- 
tainly there  are  few  men  for  whom  I  have  ever  since  entertained  higher  esteem 
or  veneration.  The  class  did  not  consider  him  a  profound  schcuiar,  but  we 
admired  him  as  an  accomplished  gentleman;  we  reelected  him  as  a  man  of 
great  sense  and  quick  apprehension,  and  we  exceedingly  loved  him  as  a 
teacher  devotedly  kind  and  fkithfuL  Having  scarcely  passed  his  boyhood 
when  he  entered  college,  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  thoroughly  mastered 
the  whole  course;  and  having  never  reviewed,  as  I  suppose.  In  his  mature 
years,  he  probably ^os  indeed  some  of  us  supposed  at  the  time  was  the  case--* 
was  obliged  to  devote  almost  as  much  time  and  labor  to  his  preparation  for  the 
recitation  room  as  his  pupils  themselves;  but  I  do  not  remembier  that  we  ever 
found  him  wanting,  or  caught  him  stumbling,  though  mv  old  friend  Aaron 

Dutton  sometimes  raid,  *'  Benny  blushed  as  he  was  trying  to  help fioun- 

dering  in  the  mire  of  a  problem  which  he  was  unprepared  to  solve." 

But  the  course  of  coUespe  learning  at  that  tlme--do  you  know  how  meagre  it 
was  ?  As  though  we  had  come  froh  from  the  common  school,  we  were  put 
back  into  our  grammar,  geography,  and  the  common  learning,  and  kept  in 
them  a  great  part  of  the  first  two  years,  so  that  at  their  dose  we  had  scarcely 
advanced  farther  than  is  now  requisite  for  admisBion.    And  then  what  poor 
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tMuren  things  oar  gnmman,  lezioons,  and  text-books  then  were,  compared 
with  such  as  are  now  famished  1  And  oar  teachers  were  as  S'^antily  furnished 
as  oar  books,  with  stores  of  knowledge  that  are  now  prepared  for  the  aoqalsl- 
tiOD.  of  the  earnest]  ▼  stodioos  mind.  I  wonder  that  any  of  us  came  out  men, 
or  ever  became  suon.  And  yet  we  were  Aiilly  employed,  and  on  such  thincs  as 
were  put  into  our  hands  we  were  kept  hard  at  work.  Though  we  were  peraaps 
half  a  year  on  Morw's  two  huge  volnmes  of  geoenqphy,  we  were  required  lo 
reeite  xhe  whole  of  them,  ana  our  memories,  if  no  other  faculties,  were 
severely  tasked.*  We  were  required  to  review  our  studies  again  and  again,  and 
to  be  very  exact  in  our  recatation.  Brery  mistake  was  marked,  ana  the 
acoounti  we  were  told,  was  preserved.  And  it  may  be  less  important,  in  the 
process  of  education,  wliat  is  the  subject  of  thought  and  study,  than  the 
thought  itself,  the  habit  of  study,  the  power  of  oonoentrating  the  ndnd  on 
whatever  may  come  before  fL 

Rev.  John  Pierpont,  D.D.,  the  Pdet  and  Preacher,  in  1865  writes  as  follows 

of  his  impressions  of  Professor  fiilUman  as  a  lecturer  in  1804  and  in  1839: 

My  first  sight  of  Mr,  Silliman  was  when,  the  day  before  Commencement. 
1800, 1,  with  other  condidates  for  admission  to  college,  with  a  very  turbuleni 
heart  took  my  seat  in  the  old  dining-hall  for  examinaoon.  I  felt  that  it  was 
— and  very  probably  it  was— the  most  eventful  dav*  of  my  life.  The  examiners 
were  then  the  now  venerable  and  saintly  ex-Presidflnt  thy  and  Mr.  Silliman, 
who,  I  then  thought,  was  the  kandaomieal  man  Ihad  ever  seen. 

I  was  never  in  a  class— aoadeiBioal—4hat  enjored  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
BiUiman's  immediate  instruction;  hs,  if  I  rememoer  aright^  being  connected 
with  the  Junior,  when  I  waa  of  the  Freshman  clasa 

As  you  remaric,  sir,  I  was  of  the  class  that  firet  heard  his  lectures  on  chem- 
istry. In  the  preparation  of  which  he  had  spent  some  time.  I  do  not  rocoUeet 
whetner  or  not  1  went  to  his  first  lecture  prepared  to  take  notes  of  it.  But  I 
thhik  I  remember  the  introduotofy  sentence  of  it,  defining  the  science  that 
was  to  be  the  sobject  of  his  course:  *'  Chemistry  is  the  science  that  treats  of 
the  changes  that  are  effected  in  material  bodies  or  substances  by  lights  heat^ 
and  mixture." 

My  impression  now  is,  that  he  did  not  read  his  lectures;  so  that  hii  instruo- 
tions  were  not  etymologically  lectures  or  readings,  but  free,  fluent  taUcL  pre- 
pared for  evidfintly  with  care,  and  delivered  in  a  style,  as  some  would  say, 
xmther  ornate  for  a  stricthr  solentifie  discourse.  Severe  and  sensitive  critics 
might  go  so  far  as  to  say  toat  there  was  in  his  style  of  lecturing  a  slight  affeo- 
taoon  of  the  exquisite;  while  others  would  say,  "nay,  but  a  very  natural 
elegance.** 

uk  his  demonstrative  experiments  he  was  always  successftd,  and  in  all  his 
manipulations  there  was  uniformly  a  erace  and  nicety  that  was  pleasant  to 
those  of  us  whose  ideality  had  begun  to  oe  developed 

His  elocution  was  distinct,  sometimes  rather  too  rapid  for  those  of  us  who 
were  slow  of  apprehendon,  out  it  seemed  to  g^  so  fast  oecauae  he  feared  there 
wouldn't  be  time  enough  for  it  all  to  get  out--there  was  so  much  of  it— befors 
the  clock  would  strike  and  shut  the  laggards  in. 

It  was,  I  think,  in  1829,  that,  at  the  request  of  the  first  association  for  a 
course  of  popular  lectures  in  Boston,  I  called  upon  Mr.  Silliroan  to  solicit  from 
him  a  course  of  lectures  in  that  city.  As  to  his  manner  in  that  course,  I  could 
see  in  it  but  little  change.  It  seemed  almost  identical  with  what  it  was  when 
I  first  heard  him.  His  style  of  rhetoric  was  perhaps  rather  more  severe,  but 
his  experiments  were  equallr  jgracefuL  and,  as  of  old,  equallv  and  alwavs 
suooessfuL  What,  und«r  certam  combinations  and  mixtures,  ne  said  would 
com)  to  pass,  always  did  come  to  pass.  He  was  as  a  lecturer  a  true  prophet, 
sihowing  a  full  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  because  of  that  knowledge  abls 
to  predict  the  phenomena  that  would  result  from  stated  conditions. 

Mr.  Silliman's  chemical  lectures  in  Boston  were  eminently  successful.  In 
regard  to  his  manner  of  lectmlng  when  I  just  compared  it  with  what  it  was 
wfim  I  first  heard  him,  if  I  speak  as  I  have  done,  of  its  almost  perfect  iden^ 
tity,  thereby  implying  that  m  had  not  improved  much  between  those  periodii 
you,  sir,  ought  not  to  oe  greaUv  surprised;  for  what  great  improvement  could 
be  rationally  expected  in  1880,  in  what  was  so  neany  perfect  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  t 


*  The  Ktady  of  Qeoanphj  wbm  dltcontinaed  in  IflRS.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  in  speaking 
of  hi-*  own  coUege  day  ,  eayp:  **I  h»v«  a  feeling  rcmeaibmnc*  of  the  two  hnlkj  volnmes 
of  Mors  t3  tm«  (Uy— remembering  well  the  boOk  of  the  volumes,  bat  too  little  what  waa 
iiitbeiur* 
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lOBXIGlf  TRAVEL  AND  UNIVXBSITT  BTUBIBBk 

Tho  record  by  Dr.  Fisher  of  Prof.  Silliman's  residence  and  travels 
abroad  in  1805,  exhibit  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel  as  a  part  of 
a  University  education — to  one  already  equipped  with  preliminary 
knowledge  and  mental  discipline,  with  special  objects  of  study  and 
investigation  in  view,  and  letters  of  introduction  to  secure  the  ines- 
timable pleasure  and  advantages  of  the  society  of  men  eminent  in 
science,  literature,  and  affairs.  He  thus  writes  in  his  Reminiscences 
of  his  decision  and  preparation  for  leaving : 

In  September,  1804,  at  a  meeting  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale 
College,  it  was  voted  to  expend  ten  thousand  dollars  in  Eutoim  during  the 
ensoing  year,  in  the  purchase^  of  books  for  the  library,  and  in 
the  purchase  also  of  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatua  Symp- 
toms of  dysentery  were  coming  upon  me  during  the  examination  that 
preceded  the  Commencement,  and  I  was  hardly  able  to  perform  my  duty. 
The  disease  made  such  progress  that  I  was  entirely  unable  to  attend  the  publio 
exercises  of  Commencement  week,  but  was  confined  to  my  bed  at  Mn.  Twin- 
lug's  under  medical  treatment  by  Dr.  Eli  Ives.  There  I  accidentally  heard  of 
the  vote  of  the  corporation,  and  immediately,  I  believe,  a  project  occurred  to 
me  which  I  resolved  to  disclose  as  soon  as  I  should  be  sufficiently  recovered  to 
walk  abroad,  fearful  in  the  meantime  that  I  might  be  anticipated. 

President  Dwight  was  at  that  time  fifty-two  years  of  ago,  and  was  in  the 
full  splendor  of  his  exalted  powers,  physiccd  and  mental 

I  called  upon  him  at  his  house,  and  found  him  at  leisure  in  the  front  parlor, 
and  in  a  state  of  mind  to  receive  suggestions  favorably.  After  ascertaining 
from  him  that  the  report  which  I  had  hoard  of  the  appropriation  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  was  true,  I  inquired  in  what  manner  the  boslnesB  would  be 
transacted.  He  replied,  probably  through  the  house  of  Isaac  Beers  &  Howe, 
the  college  bookselle^^  and  by  the  agency  of  their  correspondents  in  Landon. 
I  then  inquired  on  what  terma  He  replied,  by  paying  them  a  commission  of 
perhaps  five  per  cent.  I  then  added,  *' Why  not,  sir,  send  me  to  transact  the 
business,  allowing  me  the  percentage  and  continuing  my  salary,  which,  if  I 
were  absent  but  six  or  eight  months,  would  probably  pay  my  expenses,  and  I 
should  in  the  meantime  have  opportunity  to  improve  in  my  profession."  The 
plan  was  afterwards  altered,  and  the  time  allotted  was  double  of  that  origin- 
ally proposed. 

To  this  proposal  he  instantly  replied  with  his  characteristic  decision  and 
frankness,  and  spoke  as  follows:  *'  I  am  very  glad  you  have  made  the  sugges- 
tion; the  thought  had  never  occurred  to  me;  this  will  be  the  best  possible 
arrangement,  and  it  shall  have  my  decided  support;  but  the  corporation  of  the 
college  have  adjourned  and  cannot  now  be  consulted  without  calling  a  special 
meeting,  which  I  think  will  not  be  necessary,  as  the  Prudential  Committee  can 
arrange  the  business,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Uiey  will  be  willing  to  assume  the 
responsibility.  Step  into  a  carriage,  therefore,  and  drive  to  Repton "  (now 
Huntington,  fourteen  miles  from  New  Haven),  *'  and  consult  the  Rev.  David 
Ely,  D.D.,  a  member  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  Prudential  Committee. 
Then  go  to  Formington,  twenty-eight  miles,  and  submit  the  matter  to  Qov, 
Treadwell,  who  is  an  ea?  officio  member  of  both  boards.  You  will  thus  have 
consulted  the  Committee,  and  the  Rev.  James  Dana,  D.D.,  the  other  member 
of  the  Prudential  Committee,  is  here  in  town,  and  can  be  readily  seen.'' 

The  proposal  of  President  Dwight  was  immediately  adopted  and  carried 
into  effect    I  was  too  much  interested  to  make  any  delay,  and  hastened  to 

10 
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those  exceUent  patrons  and  guardians  of  the  college  ezplainod  to  tbem  the 
propo6ed  plan,  and  had  the  happiness  to  find  that  it  mot  their  cordial  approba- 
tion. I  had  now  a  proqpect  of  gratifying  the  cherished  desire  cf  visiting 
Europe,  and  under  auspices  that  would  inmire  mj  fayorable  reception.  This 
arrangemant  was  adc^ited,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  autumnal  vacation.  I 
entered,  therefore,  upon  the  labors  of  my  course  of  chemistry  already  referred 
to,  with  a  fresh  stimulus  for  exertion,  and  was  cheered  through  tiie  Winter 
with  prospects  brightening  on  my  view  as  the  Spring  drew  near.  As  yet  the 
plan  was  not  spoken  of  except  toa few  friends;  but  I  was  making  my  arrange- 
ments to  carry  into  execution  the  propesed  undertaking. 

The  lectures  were  given  at  the  rate  of  foiir  in  a  week,  which  furnished  a 
course  of  sufficient  length — sixty  lectures  or  more,  including  some  notices  of 
mineralogy.  By  the  middle  of  March  I  had  accomplished  all  that  I  proposed 
to  do  in  that  season,  and  was  now  ready  to  finish  my  final  arrangements  and 
to  take  my  departure,  which  was  fixed' for  the  22d  of  March,  from  New 
Haven  for  New  Tork  and  Philadelphia,  to  obtain  additional  letters  of  intro- 
duction, to  select  a  ship,  and  engage  my  passage  for  Liverpool,  not  expecting 
to  return  again  to  New  Haven  before  sailing.  Four  years  and  eight  months 
had  elai»ed  from  the  time  when  President  Dwight  gave  me  the  first  con- 
fldential  intimation  of  his  views  and  plan,  and  three  years  and  a  half  since  my 
appointment.  Chemistry  was  a  favorite  with  Dr.  Dwight,  and  he  looked 
forward  to  its  establishment  with  the  connected  sciences  with  a  high  and 
evident  interest,  which  increased  in  strength  as  the  department  advanced 
towards  active  efficiency.  l%e  present  was  an  epoch  in  any  life.  In  my  old 
expense  books  under  the  date  of  March  22, 1805, 1  find  the  following  remark: 
**Here  close  my  accounts  in  this  town  (New  Haven),  having  paid  every  de- 
mand—being about  to  depart  in  the  evening  for  Europe."  If  I  had  never 
returned,  no  one  would  have  been  a  loser  by  me. 

A  letter  to  his  brother,  Mr.  G.  S.  Silliman,  dated  Rye,  Jan.  24, 
1805,  presents  his  use  of  social  opportunity,  and  his  filial  duty  to  his 
a^d  mother,  and  his  lofty  purposes  in  going  abroad. 

I  left  New  Haven  on  Wednesday  morning  of  last  week  with  Dr.  Dwight^ 
and  proceeded  to  New  York,  which  we  reached  on  Thursday  at  eleven  o'clock 
A.  BC.  We  left  it  to-day  at  twelve  o'clock.  Our  stay  was  therefore  one  week. 
This  period  I  have  spent  very  usefully  and  agreeably.  I  have  met  with  very 
polite  and  friendly  attention  from  people  of  the  fint  respectability.  I  have 
secured  letters  of  introduction  to  Scotland,  England,  Holland,  and  France; 
from  Samuel  BC.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Mason,  the  house  of  Murray  &  Son,  Oliver 
Woloott,  Dr.  Perkins,  GoL  Trumbull,  and  Mr.  King.  All  these  gentlemen 
offer  me  dvery  information  and  assistance  in  their  power.  Mr.  King  will 
introduce  me  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  Sir 
Charles  Blagden,  late  Secretary  of  it,  &c.  CoL  Trumbull,  in  addition  to  let- 
ters, will  give  me  in  writing  directians  for  travelling  to  advantage — ^particu- 
larly to  enable  me  to  make  a  reqiectable  appearance  with  the  least  possible 
expense;  f or  he  remartced  that  he  had  visited  Europe  in  circumstances  very 
similar  to  mine,  and  therefore  knew  how  to  direct  me.  In  company  with  Dr. 
Dwight  and  Mr.  Rogers,  I  spent  two  hours  one  morning  at  Mr.  King's.  I  was 
gratified  to  find  in  a  man  who  had  been  so  long  conversant  with  Courts,  and 
who  had  so  long  enjoyed  the  admiration  of  Europe  and  America,  the  utmost 
affability  and  a  total  freedom  from  formality  and  that  repulsiveness  so  com- 
monly mistaken  for  dignity.    .... 

While  in  New  Tork  I  dined  with  Moses  Rogers,  in  company  with  James 
Watson,  Dr.  Mason,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Grscie,  OUver  Woksott,  &c    I  dined 
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also  with  Wm.  Woolaey,  Lynde  Catiin,  Mr.  Wintihrop;  breakfasted  with  Peter 
Raddift,  Mr.  HopUxu,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  A;a,  Sec  I  must  stop  to-morrow  night 
with  brother  John,  and  reach  New  Haven  on  Saturdaj  evening.  On  Monday 
I  shall  go  to  Middletown  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  oar  honored  mother,  and 
this  will  doee  the  vacation.  I  must  then  give  an  aasiduoiis  application  to 
the  dotiea  of  my  professorship  and  to  my  preparations  till  my  departure. 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  brother,  dated  Feb.  21,  1805 : 
Do  not,  I  beseech  ytm,  lay  it  to  heart  that  I  cannot  visit  y  on.  We  should  be 
obliged  to  part  even  theoi;  and  would  it  not  be  more  painful  than  to  make  np 
our  minds  to  it  nowf  I  trust  firmly,  cheerfully,  and  confidently  in  Heaven, 
that  we  shcUl  meet  (xgain.  I  have  not  one  gloomy  foreboding,  one  desponding 
thought  or  dovMfMl  apprehention.  Do  not  think  I  want  feeling.  Most  sensi- 
bly do  I  feel  the  idea  that  1  must  beseparated  for  more  than  a  year  from  those 
I  love;  but  I  will  not  give  way  to  such  feelings;  my  mind  is  made  up,  and  I 
go,  resolutely  and  cheerfully,  to  meet  whatever  is  before  ma  I  have  also  a 
firm  confidence,  under  God,  that  I  shall  not  be  influffliced  by  the  hifidelity  or 
the  q>lendid  pleasures  and  gilded  fopperies  of  the  Old  World.  Spare  me  not^ 
when  I  return,  if  you  find  that  I  have  made  a  fool  of  myself.  My  mind  is 
bent  on  acquiring  professional  science,  a  knowledge  of  muTiirinH,  that  general 
information  which  shall  give  me  pleasing  resources  for  refiection  and  conver- 
sation,  those  polished  manners  which  shall  prove  a  perpetual  letter  of  Intro* 
dnction,  and  that  easy,  elegant,  and  chastened  style  of  speech  which  shall  give 
agamiBh  to  all  the  rest  1  have  not  the  vanity  to  believe  I  shall  acoompUMi 
all  this;  but  such  are  my  objects. 

A  TSAB  nr  XUBOPX. 

The  year  which  Mr.  Silliman  spent  abroad  waa  crowded  with 
profitable  and  agreeable  employments.  In  Liverpool,  where  he  landed 
and  first  saw  the  English  on  their  own  island,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  form  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Roscoe.  After  a  visit  to  Manchester, 
he  resorted  to  the  Derbyshire  mines,  which  he  diligently  explored. 
At  Coventry  he  witnessed  the  confusion  and  riot  of  an  English 
election.  Pursuing  his  way  to  London,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  that 
metropolis  for  several  months,  executing  the  commission  with  which 
he  was  charged  by  the  College,  prosecuting  his  scientific  studies,  and 
making  himself  acquainted  with  things  and  persons  of  note.  In 
society  he  met  the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  day,  including  Watt, 
and  our  countryman,  Robert  Fulton.  In  Parliament  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  celebrated  statesmen  Pitt,  Castlereagh, 
Windham,  Fox,  and  Sheridan.  He  saw  Lord  Nelson  on  the  Strand, 
with  a  crowd  at  his  heels,  and  afterwards  witnessed  his  embarkation 
at  Portsmouth,  with  the  glittering  decorations  on  his  breast  which 
soon  after  proved  a  mark  for  the  fatal  shot  on  the  deck  of  the 
Vietcry;  and  he  witnessed  the  mingled  exultation  and  grief  Qf  the 
English  people  at  the  news  of  Trafalgar.  He  made  an  excursion  to 
Cornwall,  and  a  laborious  examination  of  the  mining  operations  in 
that  region,  besides  excursions  to  Bath,  Bristol,  and  other  places  in 
England.  Passing  over  to  Holland,  he  encountered  the  only  serious 
disappointment  attending  his  tour.  It  was  during  the  period  after 
the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  when  the  tide  of  Napoleon^s 
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wrath  against  England  was  at  the  highest  point,  and  when  the  great 
army  which  soon  after  achieved  the  capitulation  at  Ulm  and  the 
Tictory  of  Aasterlitz  had  suddenly  marched  from  the  northern  coast 
of  France,  where  they  had  long  menaced  the  opposite  shores  with 
invasion.  At  Antwerp,  Mr.  tiilliman  and  his  travelling  companion 
were  stopped  by  the  French  police  on  suspicion  of  being  spies — no 
other  proof  being  alleged  than  the  fact  that  they  had  come  from 
England.  To  come  from  England,  whatever  might  be  the  nationality 
of  the  traveller,  was  at  tliat  time  considered  an  offence  meriting  the 
imperial  displeasure.  Though  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  seeing 
Paris  and  its  men  of  science,  Mr.  Silliman  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  visit  several  of  the  principal  cities  of  Holland.  Returning  to 
London,  he  saw  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre,  in  one 
of  her  favorite  parts,  the  Grecian Daugl iter;  he  received  the  hospital- 
ities of  Mr.  Thornton,  member  of  parlianrcnt  and  friend  of  Wilber- 
force,  and  by  that  gentleman  was  introduced  to  the  illustrious  states- 
man, with  whom  he  spent  several  hours  most  agreeably;  and  he  was 
brought  into  personal  intercourse  with  the  distinguished  scientific 
professors,  Davy  and  Allen.  Taking  the  University  of  Cambridge  on 
his  way,  and  passing  through  York  and  Newcastle,  he  arrived  in 
Edinburgh  in  the  latter  paH  of  November,  1805.  He  found  every- 
thing to  delight  him  in  this  ancient  and  beautiful  city,  and  in  the 
University,  where  he  found  the  ablest  instructors  in  the  departments 
of  study  to  which  he  was  devoted.  Here  he  remained  until  the  fol- 
lowing 8prin<;,  when  he  set  sail  from  Greenock,  and  reached  New 
York  on  the  27th  of  May. 

Professor  Silliman  in  1856  sums  up  the  results  of  his  visit  to  Europe 
in  1805,  thus: 

L  RelcUion  to  Business,  I  was  fbrtonate  in  my  engagements.  I  mei  with 
faithful  m?n,  who  executed  my  orders  with  seal,  punctuality,  and  fidelity. 
Every  book  and  article  arrived  in  safety.  After  examination  of  my  vouchera 
I  received  a  full  discharge  of  my  pecuniary  responsibility  and  a  vote  of  appro- 
bation. I  was  charged  with  many  private  commissions,  all  of  which  were 
executed  with  fld3lity,  the  money  duly  accounted  for,  and  I  made  no  charge 
for  services.  I  loft  home  for  Europe,  and  Europe  for  home,  without  having 
an  unsatisfied  demand.  I  kept  a  minute  account  of  all  my  dlsbnrsementB^ 
and  footed  them  up  every  Satmrday  night,  and  noted  the  ratio  of  my  expendi- 
tures to  means.  I  neither  borrowed  money,  and  had  no  exoesa  I  kept  within 
my  means,  ond  had  not  anticipated  my  salary. 

n.  In  Relation  to  Professional  Improvement^  Ac  If  I  had  rested  content 
with  the  standard  then  attained  [in  this  country],  the  Chemistry  of  Yale  Col- 
lego  would  have  been  comparatively  an  humble  affair.  In  Mineralogy  my 
opportunities  had  been  very  limited.  As  to  Geology,  the  science  did  not  exist 
among  us,  except  in  the  minds  of  a  very  few  individuals,  and  instruction  was 
not  attainable  in  any  public  institution.  In  Edinburgh  there  were  learned  and 
eloquent  geologists  and  lecturers,  and  ardent  successful  explorers.  Here  my 
mind  was  enlightened,  interested,  and  excited  to  efforts  which  through  a  half 
century  were  sustained  and  increased.  Intellectual  culture  and  enlargement 
of  mind  generally  resulted,  of  course,  fhxm  the  opportunities  which  I  enjoyed. 
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Popular  LeetureM  on  ChemUtry, 
[It  is  not  often  that  a  course  of  popular  lectures  is  conducted  under 
such  faTorablc  auspices,  or  is  attended  with  such  important  results  as 
was  the  first  of  the  series  inaugurated  by  Prof.  Silliman,  in  May,  1808.] 

Before  I  left  New  Haven  a  ootme  of  popular  chemistry  for  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Timothy  Dwigfat,  Jr.,  the  eldest  son  of 
Pk^esident  Dwight;  and  the  proposal  having  been  sanctioned  by  him  and  con- 
sented to  by  me,  the  class,  to  the  number  of  about  forty-five,  had  been  secured 
without  any  effort  on  my  part  The  proposition  was  pleasing  to  me,  as  it 
placed  me  professionally  in  a  new  position,  responsible  indeed,  but  promising 
to  secure  additional  favor  for  the  science  then  so  new  in  Yale  Ck>llege,  and 
almost  new  indeed  in  this  country.  Having  been  before  accredited  in  my 
public  character  by  Governor  Trumbull,  and  invited  by  him  to  his  house,  I 
learned  with  pleasure  that  his  daughter.  Miss  Harriet  Trumbull,  would  soon  go 
to  New  Haven,  and  pass  some  weeks  with  the  ladies  of  the  family  of  the  Hon. 
James  Hillhouse.  I  thought  it  not  intrusive,  therefore,  to  invite  her  to  attend 
on  the  professional  course  of  lectures  with  the  young  ladies  of  the  Hillhouse 
family;  and  having  been  before  received  into  the  confidence  and  friendship  of 
Mr.  Daniel  Wadsworth,  of  Hartford,  Wm  Trumbull's  brother-in-law,  I  ven- 
tured still  further  as  his  friend,  to  offer  m3rself  to  show  her  those  dviUtiqp 
which  might  be  useful  and  agreeable  during  her  stay  in  New  Haven.  This 
statonent  would  hardly  be  appropriate  to  scientific  reminiscence,  were  it  not 
that  the  proposed  couree  had,  in  New  Haven,  turned  on  female  hingen^  and  as 
I  had  occasion  afterwards  to  know,  sentiment  lubricated  the  joints.  It  was 
my  province  in  the  proposed  course  to  explain  the  ai&nities  of  matter,  and  I 
had  not  advanced  far  in  my  pleasing  duties  before  I  discovered  that  moral 
affinities,  also  moving  without  my  intervention,  were  playing  an  important 
pert.  To  this  I  could  not  object,  and  it  was  certainly  the  roost  gratifying 
result  of  my  labors  that  several  happy  unions  grew  incidentally  out  of  those 
bright  evening  meetings.  The  happy  parties  enjoyed  many  genial  yean^ 
although  death  has  now  broken  all  those  harmonious  bands  asunder.  This 
being  my  first  attempt  to  explain  science  to  a  popular  audience  I  endeavored 
to  stody  simplicity  and  porspicuity ;  simplicity  in  the  absence  of  all  unneces- 
sary technicality,  and  perspicuity  by  the  choice  of  good  Saxon  words  and  by 
explaining  all  that  would  not  be  obviously  intelligible  to  a  good  mind.  The 
lectures,  I  have  said,  were  given  in  the  evening,  and  as  the  course  was  begun 
in  the  spring  vacation,  ladies  were  not  embarrassed  in  coming  to  the  college 
laboratory;  and  the  precedent  being  once  established,  was  easily  continued  into 
the  sununer  term.  The  lectures  were  fully  illustrated  by  experiments  which 
were  carefully  prepared  and  successfully  perf onned.  On  the  whole,  the  course 
itself  was  a  decided  success,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  regret  that  I  had  under- 
taken it  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe  that  Providence  often  leads 
us  in  ways  that  we  know  not,  and  to  results  which  we  are  not  aware  of.  This 
course  was  the  opening  of  a  series  of  labors  performed  many  years  afterwards, 
with  popular  audiences,  often  in  large  assemblies,  and  sometimes  in  distant 
cities— as  I  shall  in  due  time  have  occasion  to  relate.  It  Is  also  with  grateful, 
although  pensive  recollections,  that  I  mark  this  course  as  one  of  the  most 
important  crises  of  my  life,— important  to  my  professional  reputation,  and 
fruitful  of  the  most  signal  blessings  extending  through  many  years,  and  I 
trust,  connecting  earth  with  heaven. 

[Prof.  Silliman  was  married  to  Miss  Ilarriet  Trumbull,  Sept.  17, 
1809,  with  whom  he  lived  in  sweet  accord  for  forty  years,  until  her 
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death,  Jan.  18,  1850,  aged  sixty -six  years,  four  months,  and  fourteen 
days,  having  been  bom  Sept.  8,  1783.] 

Oibbs  Cabinet. 

In  the  winter  of  1809-10,  Colonel  GHbbs,  on  a  journey,  called  on  me  in  the 
evening,  and,  as  usual  when  we  met,  the  conversation  turned  on  the  cabinet, 
and  I  inquired:  "Have  you  yet  determined  where  you  will  open  your  colleo- 
tion  V*  To  my  great  surprise  he  immediately  replied:  *'  I  will  open  it  here  in 
Yale  CoUege,  if  you  will  fit  up  rooms  for  its  reception.''  t  rejoined:  '*  Are 
you  in  earnest  ? "  and  he  instantly  responded:  **  I  am.''  "  May  I  then  consult 
President  Dwlght  and  the  college  authorities  on  the  subject  ? "  **  You  may,  as 
soon  as  you  please." 

I  was  thus  suddenly  called  upon  to  think  of  and  propose  some  feasible  plan 
for  the  accommodation  of  this  large  cabinet.  There  was  no  building  on  the 
college  ground  fitted  for  its  reception.  I  lost  no  time,  however,  in  laying  the 
subject  before  President  Dwlght  His  enlarged  mind  warmly  espoused  the 
design,  and  without  h^tation  acceded  to  the  plan  which  I  suggested.  The 
alleys  or  entries  of  the  college  halls  divide  them  crosswise  or  transversely;  and 
two  rooms,  with  thdr  bodchambera  and  closets,  occupy  the  breadth  of  the 
building.  I  proposed  to  knock  down  all  these  divisions  in  the  second  floor, 
north  end  of  South  Middle,  throw  the  entire  space  into  one  room,  and  thus 
establish  a  mineral  gallery,  lighted  at  both  ends  by  two  windows.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  room  thus  prepared  would  be  forty  by  eighteen  feet  Colonel 
Glbbs  having  observed  the  premises,  approved  of  the  plan,  and  no  time  was 
lost  in  taking  steps  to  carry  it  into  effect  .  .  .  While  the  work  was  in 
I»ogress,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ely,  one  of  the  most  active  and  eflacient  members  of 
the  College  Corporation  and  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  said  to  me,  on 
inspecting  the  work:  *'Why,  Domine"  (his  usual  style  in  college  matters), 
<*J)omine,  is  there  not  danger  that  with  these  physical  attracticms  you  will 
overtop  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  ?"  I  replied:  '*  Sir,  let  the  literary  gentlemen 
push  and  sustain  their  departments.  It  is  my  duty  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
sciences  committed  to  my  care."  .  .  .  Nothing  had  been  before  seen  In 
this  country  which  could,  as  regards  mineralogy,  be  compared  with  this  cabi- 
net It  kindled  tho  enthusiasm  of  the  students,  and  excited  the  admiration  of 
intelligent  strangers.  It  was  visited  by  many  travellers,  and  New  Haven  was 
then  a  focus  of  travel  between  North  and  South.  Bailroads  were  unknown, 
and  navigation  by  steam  had  hardly  begun.  The  comparatively  slow-moving 
coaches  conveyed  the  passengers,  who  were  generally  willing  to  pass  a  little 
time  in  New  Haven;  and  the  cabinet  of  Colonel  Oibbs  afforded  a  powerful 
attraction,  whila  it  afforded  also  a  high  gratification.  The  liberal  proprietor 
of  the  cabinet  was  himself  highly  gratified,  both  by  the  brilliant  appearance 
of  the  collection,  and  by  the  admiration  of  the  country,  and  especially  by 
that  of  such  men  as  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  the  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  CoL  David  Humphreys,  and  other  eminent  individuals 
who  were  among  the  visitors.  Trains  of  ladies  {graced  this  hall  of  science; 
and  thus  mute  and  animated  nature  acted  in  unison,  in  "»«^^^"g  the  cabinet  a 
delightful  resort 

Independent  Courm  on  OeoHogy  and  Mineralogy, 

Hitherto  the  public  instructions  in  mineralogy  and  geology— I  mean  those 
which  were  intended  for  the  entire  dasses— had  been  given,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  in  the  laboratory  in  connection  with  the  chemical  courses.  The  lectures 
to  the  private  class  on  the  Perkins  cabinet  had  been  given  in  my  chamber. 
Being  now  furnished  with  ample  means  of  illustration,  I  separated  the  lectures 
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on  mineralogy  and  geology  from  the  chemical  coane.  The  PerUnB  cabinet 
was  brought  over  to  the  newly  prepared  rooms,  that  thus  all  the  reaoaroes  in 
the  department  might  be  in  one  plaoa  The  requisite  fixtures  of  table  and 
teats  were  also  introduced;  and  as  soon  as  practicable,  I  began  to  lecture  in 
the  new  rooms,  but  I  believe  not  fully  until  the  next  year,  1818L  Thus  the 
department  became  fully  inaugurated,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
progress  from  the  small  box  of  unlabeUed  minerals,  carried  to  Philadelphia  to 
be  named  by  Dr.  Seybert  in  1803-8,— the  triumphant  progress  from  this 
humble  beginning  to  the  splendid  cabinet  of  twelve  thousand  specimens  by 
which  I  was  now  surrounded;  and  many  more  were  contained  in  closets  and 
in  drawers. 

Medical  InstUutUm  in  Yale  CoOege, 

Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Strong  of  Hartford,  then  a  member  of  the  CorpooratioB  oi 
the  College,  introduced,  in  1808,  a  resolution  for  establishing  a  Medical  Pro- 
fessor—such  is  the  language  of  the  resolution;  doubtless  it  was  intended  as  the 
U^ing  step  towards  a  Medical  School — which  actually  took  its  origin  from 
that  resolution-^n  the  Ck>llege;  and  I  had  the  honor  of  being  named  with  him 
as  a  committee  to  examine  and  report,  and  to  devise  means  for  effecting  the 
object  There  was  a  general  Medical  Society  for  the  State,  and  there  were 
local  societies  for  the  counties,  and  to  the  last  named  belonged  the  duty  of 
yyiMninfag  aud  licensing  candidates  for  practice.  At  first  there  was  jealousy 
of  the  College,  which  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate.  I  omit  the  mention  of 
many  intermediate  steps,  and  come  at  once  to  the  important  measure, — ^tfae 
appc^tment  of  a  committee  of  conference  and  consultation,— «m  equal  num- 
ber being  appointed  by  the  Medical  Society  and  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
College.  President  Dwight  was  at  the  head  of  the  college  oonunlttee,  of 
which  I  was.a  member.  Dr.  Woodward,  the  elder,  led  the  medical  committee^ 
of  which  Dr.  Ell  Ives  was  a  member.  The  joint  committee  met  in  my  cham- 
ber in  the  Lyceum.  The  prejudices  with  which  some  of  the  medical  men 
appeared  to  have  come  to  the  meeting  were  removed,  and  harmonious  action 
ensued.  ...  I  pass  over  the  various  enactments  of  tiie  Legislature,  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  College,  and  of  the  Medical  Society,  which  were  necessary 
to  authorize  and  organize  the  medical  institution  and  to  carry  it  into  effect 
In  the  end  everything  was  harmoniously  effected.  A  new  stone  building, 
erected  by  the  Hon.  James  Hillhouse,  was  rented  to  accommodate  the  lecturas, 
and  after  some  years  it  was  purchased.  .  .  .  The  medical  students  attended 
the  lectures  in  the  college  laboratory  along  with  academical  students,  but  witii 
separate  seats.  The  laboratory  was  enlarged  for  their  accommodation.  I  gave 
them  also  distinct  instruction  on  their  own  subjects,  both  by  lectures  and 
recitation.  .  .  .  The  institution  has  been  decidedly  successful,  as  regards 
valuable  instruction  and  the  elevation  of  the  medical  profession  in  tiie  State. 
As  regards  the  number  of  students,  it  has  been  only  moderately  successful. 

When  the  subject  of  tiie  organization  of  the  Medical  College  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  Corporation,  I  was  present  and  heard  from  the  Hoa  Cbauncey 
Goodrich  the  following  observations,  succeeded  by  a  distinct  proposition. 
"  The  medical  class,"  he  remarked,  "havhig  a  building  devoted  to  their  use, 
and  many  of  them  having  their  rooms  there,  they  constitute  in  fkct  a  peculiar 
family,  and  they  ought  to  have  a  family  constitution.  There  must,  therefore, 
be  prayers,  as  in  the  College  proper."  The  proposition  was  accepted  with 
littie  discussion,  and  without  inquiring  for  my  opinion.  Not  being  a  member 
of  the  Corporation,  I  could  not  volunteer  in  the  discussion.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, believe  it  to  be  a  wise  measure,  although  proposed  by  a  very  wise  and 
good  man.    A  transient  collection  of  students^  most  of  them  without  previous 
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disdpliiie,  afforded  but  a  small  proqpect  of  a  reverent  and  attentive  aadieooe; 
but  the  attempt  socoeeded  better  than  I  expected,  and  some  special  religiotis 
meetings  were  held  in  the  Medical  College  on  Sabbath  evenings.  CommooB 
wero  also  instituted  in  the  Medical  College  as  a  fkmfly;  but  the  experiment 
was  unfortunate.  .  .  .  Neither  did  the  inhabiting  of  the  building  by  the 
students  produce  a  happy  result.  They  were,  in  their  habits,  too  familiar, 
somatimcs  noisy  and  rude,  and  of  course  the  studious  individuals  were  annoyed 
by  their  more  restless  comxuuiions.  By  degrees  the  entire  building,  except 
the  w.'n^,  was  relinquished  in  favor  of  the  public  purposes  of  the  institution, 
and  the  attempt  at  sustaining  a  family  condition  was  tadtiy  relinquished. 

AMEBIOAN  JOUBNAL  OF  80IENCB. 

Dr.  Archibald  Bruce  of  New  York  had,  in  ISIO,  instituted  an  Americaa 
journal  of  mineralogy;  it  was  ably  conducted,  and  was  most  favorably  re- 
ceived; but  it  lingered  with  long  intervals  between  its  four  nmnbers,  and 
stopped  with  one  volume  cf  two  hundred  and  seventy  pa;^.  The  declining 
health  of  Dr.  Bruce,  ending  in  apoplexy,  rendered  any  prospect  of  the  contin- 
uance of  his  Joumetl  hopelen.  His  own  life  hung  in  doubt,  and  was  actually 
ended  the  23d  of  February,  1318,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  hfs  age.  Antici- 
pating the  death  of  Dr.  Bruce,  and  it  being  certain  that  his  Jowmal  could 
never  be  revived  by  him,.  Colonel  George  Gibbs,  in  an  accidental  meeting  on 
board  the  steamer  Fultxm  on  Long-Island  Sound,  in  1S17,  urged  upon  me  the 
duty  of  instituting  a  new  Journal  of  Science;  that  we  might  not  only  secure 
the  advantages  already  gained,  but  make  advances  of  still  more  importance. 
After  much  consideration  and  mature  advice,  I  reluctantiy  consented  to  make 
the  attempt.  It  was  not  done,  however,  without  riiowing  due  deference  to 
Dr.  Bruce.  It  was  In  the  autunm  of  1817  that  I  called  upon  him  at  his  house 
and  asked  his  opinion,  wfaidi  was  given  at  once  in  favor  of  tiie  effort,  and 
moreover  in  approbation  of  the  plan,  which  included  the  entire  cirde  of 
the  phjrsical  sciences  and  their  applioatiom  The  first  nuuiber  appeared  in 
July,  1818,  and  the  Journal,  under  many  discouragements  and  throogfa  some 
perils,  has  survived  until  this  time,  February  8, 1859,  having  already  had  a  life 
of  forty  and  a  half  years;  and  the  labors  of  its  editors  and  contributors  are 
recorded  in  the  seventy-sixth  volume. 

The  Journal  was  often  obliged  to  maintain  a  dubious  struggle  for  existence; 
but,  when  it  was  most  endangered,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Silliman  and  the  friends 
of  science  rallied  to  its  support  This  was  particularly  the  case  when  a  dis- 
creditable effort  was  made  by  an  individual  to  destroy  it  and  to  supplant  it 
by  a  rival  publication.  Mr.  George  Griswold,  and  other  liberal-minded  gentle- 
men of  New  York,  came  forward  at  that  time  with  their  generous  patronage. 
A  few  years  after  the  Journal  was  started,  it  was  reconmiended  to  the  pubho 
l^  Mr.  Edward  Everett  in  ai^  article  in  the  North  American  Review  (for  July, 
1821),  of  which  he  was  then  the  editor.  He  speaks  of  it  as  ''a  work  which 
does  honor  to  Amer'can  science,''  and  as  ''a  vehi<de  of  imparting  to  the  worid 
the  scientific  speculations  and  discoveries  of  our  countrymen,  which  Is  held  in 
honorable  esteem  by  the  philosophers  of  Europe.  ** 

Purchase  of  the  Cfibbs  Cabinet  for  Tale  College. 

In  May,  1835, 1  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Gibbs,  in  which  he  informed 
me  that  he  inteded  to  sell  his  cabinet,  but  that  he  now  offered  to  Yale  College 
the  right  of  pre§mption.  The  price  named  was  twenty  thousand  dollars,  with 
a  reasonable  allowance  of  time  to  make  the  payments.  We  were  startled, 
indeed,  by  his  letter,  and  taken  by  suiprise,  although  we  had  no  right,  as 
regards  the  liberal  proprietor,  to  entertain  any  other  sentiments  than  those  of 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  loDgKxmtinned  loan  of  such  a  treasure.    The 
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cabinet  had  rested  with  us  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years.  From  it  the  owner 
had  derived  no  pecuniary  odvanta^^  whatevBr;  but  he  enjoyed  the  richer  sat- 
isfaction of  doin^  g3od  to  many  hundreds  of  yonn^f  people,  of  diffusing  useful 
knowledge  through  the  country,  and  elevating  the  reputation  and  dignity  <^ 
science.  I  h2,ve  already  mentioned  that  he  had,  at  his  own  cxpenso,  and 
without  our  knowlodje,  kept  the  cabinet  insured.  It  is  true  that  ho  derived 
from  his  liberality  a  rich  reward  of  honor  and  esteem  by  the  common  verdict 
of  his  country,  an  honor  more  permanent  than  that  of  san^^uinory  cuccess  in 
war;  for,  wh'le  military  heroes  enjoyed  only  a  transient  fama,  the  name  of 
GIbbs  id  enrolled  for  posthumous  fame  as  long  as  science  shall  be  cultivated 
and  honored. 

On  mTsolf  as  the  head  of  the  department  rested  of  course  the  duty  of 
making  the  first  movement.  I  had  able  counsellors;  President  Day,  the  lion. 
James  Hillhouse,  our  Treasurer,  and  my  brother  Professors,  wcro  unanimous 
in  the  feeling  that  tho  Gibbs  Cabinet,  so  long  our  pride  and  ornament,  most 
not  be  removed  from  Yalo  College. 

The  Corporation  was  called  together  by  the  President  The  meeting  took 
place  at  Hartford  on  the  21th  day  of  May;  the  Governor,  Lieutenact^Oovemor, 
and  six  members  of  the  Sonate  of  tho  State,  who  are  ex  ojjicio  members  of  the 
Corporation,  being  already  there  in  attendance  on  the  Legislature  then  in 
session.  The  clerical  msmbers  were  summoned  to  meet  them,  and  the  subject 
was  at  once  proposed  for  their  consideration.  They  also  were  unanimous  in 
the  sentiment  that  tho  Gibbs  Cabinet  must  be  retained,  and  they  approved  of 
the  measures  already  adopted  in  New  Haven.  The  treasury  of  the  College 
could  not  afford  to  make  the  purchase,  and  our  only  resource  ap3>eared  to  be 
to  coll  a^n— as  bad  always  been  done  for  the  endowment  of  the  College— 
upon  tho  loyalty  of  our  alumni  and  the  Lberality  of  the  friends  of  science  and 
of  the  Collego^a  resource  which  had  never  failed  in  previous  exigencies. 

[The  Cabinet  was  purchased,  and  afterwards  increased  by  a  collection  of 
Mr.  Robert  Bakewell,  whose  geology  he  republished  with  additions  of  his 
own;  also  by  a  CDllection  illustrating  the  tertiary  and  chalk  formations  of  the 
basin  of  Paris,  from  Mr.  Alexander  Brongniart,  and  also  by  valuable  contri- 
butions from  William  Maclure,*  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Natural  Science.] 

Assistants  Trained  in  Tale  Laboratory, 

In  1806  1  made  the  first  ammgement  for  regular  aid  in'  the  manual  service 
of  my  departments.  Before  I  went  to  England,  I  depended  on  occidental 
assistance,  by  hiring  one  and  another  to  do  the  work.  But  in  tho  autumn  of 
1800,  being  at  Wallingford,  Mrs.  Noyes  recommended  to  me  a  lad  of  about 
twelve  ye'^.rs  of  age,  by  name  Foot,  who  soon  after  came  to  me  at  the  College, 
and  a  deeping-room  was  prepared  for  him  in  the  attic  of  tho  Lyceum,  in 
which  building  was  my  own  chamber.  He  did  the  work  of  the  laboratoiy  aj 
for  as  he  was  abl&  Puring  the  autumnal,  winter,  and  spring  seasons,  after 
my  return  from  En^and,  in  June,  1806, 1  had  my  breakfast  and  evening  tea  in 
my  chamber— until  October,  1809,  when  I  had  a  better  home — and  this  lad 
arranged  everything  tatisfactorily  for  my  comfort,  while  his  own  food  was 
taken  in  the  college  hall.  In  the  summer  I  boarded  at  Mr.  Twining's,  in  the 
town.  Foot  grew  in  nsefuhifiSB,  as  in  stature  and  intelligence;  he  was  studious 
and  exemplary,  and  became  a  useful  assistant  in  all  my  departments,  but  par- 
ticularly In  chemistry.    He  remained  with  me  nine  years,  studied  medicine 

I  l»^,|»I....M  ■■■■■■        ^M^^—  I  ■■!.  II      ^— ^^       ■    ■    ■  ■     ^^■^^■^^—^-^^^1^—1  ■»■<■■■■■■■■■  » 

*  Mr.Maclnre,  bom  in  Scotland  ii  1788,  amsesed  a  fortune  as  a  merchant  in  Lordon, 
retired  from  ba^loes^  In  1798.  a^d  devot/^u  hlnas'^ff  to  travel  for  Bcicnriflcobservtfo*!. 
He  viflled  the  Unttrd  Stales  ilrst  in  17U8,  sad  sicaia  In  17M ;  snd  practically  took  ap  Us 
residence  here  after  1817. 
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and  sorgeiy,  received  a  dioloma  from  oar  medical  inititntion,  and  after  a 
short  term  of  service  in  rural  practice,  he  became  surgeon  in  the  army  by  tiie 
recommendation  of  the  Professors  addressed  to  Mr.  Oalhoun,  then  Secretary 
of  War. 

Aft3r  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Foot  in  1815,  and  until  1821, 1  had  no  regnlar 
trained  assistant.  The  labpr  of  the  laboratory  was  performed  by  hired  men, 
who  lived  in  my  family,  serving  there  in  all  necessary  domestic  duties,  Indod- 
ing  the  garden  and  the  bam,  and  at  the  College,  aj  there  was  occasion.  It 
may  be  well  supposed  that  such  persona  would  not  be  very  adroit  adepts  in 
sdentiflc  employments.  A  few  of  them,  however,  having  acquired  some 
degree  of  skill,  became  very  useful  assistants,  but  others  were  clumsy,  heavy- 
handed  men,  and  the  glass  vessels  suffered  not  a  little  in  their  hands.  During 
this  period,  and  at  subsequent  times  also,  I  was  aided  by  private  pupils  who 
worked  in  the  laboratory  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  practical 
chemistry.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of  these  were  Prot  Denison  Ohn- 
sted,  Prot  George  T.  Bowen,  and  Prol  Edward  Hitchcock— giving  them  the 
titles  which  they  afterwards  bore.  Prof.  Olmsted  had  been  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  chemistry  in  the  College  of  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina;  and  with  a 
view  to  render  himself  more  fit  for  the  duties  of  the  office,  he  passed  a  year 
with  me  at  the  expense  of  his  College,  and  became  familiar  with  choinical 
manipulations  and  with  the  various  duties  of  all  my  departments.  When  de- 
parting in  the  autumn  of  1818,  from  New  Haven,  for  his  destination  in  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Olmsted  feelingly  expressed  to  me  his  sense  of  the  advantages 
which  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  coune  of  preparatory  labor  and  instruction 
through  which  he  had  jMssed,  without  which  he  said  that  he  should  not  have 
dared  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  station.  In  that  station,  during  the  seven 
or  eight  years  of  his  professorship  at  Chapel  Hill,  he  bestowed  important  ad- 
vantage on  the  College  there,  and  acquired  desei^ved  honor  for  >i<Tna^if.  in 
addition  to  his  duties  of  instruction  and  the  necessary  labor  of  preparing  his 
experiments,  he  explored  extensively  and  successfully  the  geology  of  North 
Carolina,  whose  territory  is  rich  in  valuable  minerals,  and  in  facts  illustrative 
of  geological  theory,  wUch  were  presented  by  him  to  the  public  in  a  small  but 
valuable  volume — an  interesting  early  record  of  American  G^logy.  He  de- 
posited, also,  duplicate  specimens  in  Tale  CoUege  Cabinet.  From  my  succes- 
sive classes,  and  especially  from  my  private  pupils,  I  withheld  no  important 
fact  virith  which  my  experience  had  made  me  acquainted,  and  I,  in  turn, 
invited  a  frank  communication  of  their  knowledge  and  of  their  objections  to 
my  views.  With  Horace  I  often  said  to  them,  "Si  quid  novisti  rectius  isti% 
caiididus  imperti;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum."  I  had  some  way  of  succeeding 
in  every  department,  but  I  was  always  happy  to  hear  from  them  of  a  better 
veay.  From  Chapel  Hill,  Professor  Olmsted  returned  to  Yale  College  in  1825, 
as  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philososphy,  in  place  of  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor Matthew  Bice  Dutton,  deceased. 

Hr.  G«orge  T.  Bowen,  of  Providence^  "EL  L,  when  a  member  of  the  Junior 
and  Senior  classes,  in  1821-22^  made  application  to  me  for  admission  to  the 
laboratory,  as  a  private  pupil  and  assistant  in  the  preparation  of  the  experi- 
ments. As  such  an  eng^agement  might  interfere  with  his  duties  as  an  undeiv 
graduate  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  College  classes,  I  declined  receiving 
him,  unless  he  could  obtain  spedal  leave  from  the  President.  Bo  earnest  was 
the  young  man  in  his  application,  that  the  indulgence  was  granted  upon  the 
express  condition  that  he  should  perform  all  his  college  duties  with  fidelity. 
Under  these  conditions  he  came  to  the  laboratory;  and  he  proved  himself  a 
ynft^ni^ff^  industrious,  ingenious,  and  efficient  pupil  and  assistant  during  the  two 
years  when  he  was  with  me.    He  performed  several  analyses,  which  are  re- 
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corded  in  the  fifth  and  eighth  Tolumes  of  the  American  JoumaX  of  Seienc^f 
and  in  the  fifth  volume  he  recorded  the  magnetic  effects  produced  by  the 
calorimotor  of  Dr.  Hare.  .  .  .  After  tearing  New  Haven,  Mr.  Bowen 
passed  some  time  with  Dr.  Hare,  in  Philadelphia,  both  for  the  advantage  of  his 
instruction  and  from  social  conrideratioiia,  as  Mrs.  Hare,  who  was  a  lad j  from 
Providence,  was  also  his  relative.  He  went  also  through  a  regular  course  of 
medical  instruction  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  From  FhiladelphiA 
Mr.  Bowen  passed  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  Pk^ofessor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  where,  under  Pk^dent  Lindstey,  he  was  associated 
with  the  eminent  Dr.  Troost  We  had  occasion  to  lament  that  only  a  brief 
course  of  duty  was  allotted  to  him.  He  died  of  consumption,  in  1838,  having 
a  dedded  Christian  hope.  From  his  death-bed  he  sent  me  an  aerolite  that  had 
fallen  in  Tennessee,  at  the  same  time  that  he  sent  me  an  affectionate  fareweO. 

More  than  forty  years  ago— I  believe  in  the  year  1817—1  received  a  box  of 
minerals  from  a  person,  then  unknown  to  me,  who  signed  his  name  Edward 
Hitchcock,  teacher  of  the  Academy  of  Deerfleld,  Maaa.  He  stated  that  he 
had  collected  these  minerals  from  the  rocks  and  mountains  in  the  vicinity; 
and  as  he  stated,  moreover,  that  they  were  unknown  to  him,  he  desired  me  to 
name  ^em  and  return  them  to  him  with  the  labels.  I  promptly  complied 
with  the  request,  and  as  the  accompanying  letter  of  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  writ- 
ten with  modest  good  sense,  and  indicated  a  love  of  knowledge,  I  invited  him 
to  send  to  me  another  box,  and  I  promised  him  to  return  it  with  the  informar- 
tion  he  desired.  It  came,  and  was  attended  to  accordingly.  The  minerals 
were  chiefly  of  the  seolite  family— chabasie,  analdne,  meaotype,  and  agatised 
quartz,  &c.,  being  the  usual  companions  of  trap-rocks,  such  as  are  numerous 
in  that  region.  I  then  invited  Mr.  Hitchcock  to  visit  me  in  New  Haven.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  for  a  series  of  years  he  was  often  here,  and  at- 
tended all  the  courses  of  lectures  with  more  or  less  regularity.  He  discovered 
an  amiable  character  and  an  ardent  mind  animated  by  the  love  of  knowledge, 
and  he  engaged  with  great  industry  in  the  study  of  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  geology.  The  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  was  instituted  the  next  year, 
1818,  and  Mr.  Hitchcock  appeared  in  the  first  volume.  His  communications 
have  been  numerous  and  important.  I  have  found  between  fifty  and  sixty 
^Ues  of  bis  papers  in  the  tables  of  contents  and  in  the  index;  not  a  few  of 
them  are  elaborate,  and  indicate  much  care  and  skiU.  His  starting-point  was 
with  us,  and  we  may  r^^ard  him  as  a  pupil  of  our  scientific  departments. 

Bev.  Sereno  R  Dwight  was  with  me  when  a  youth,  and  worked  with  his 
characteristic  seal.  Prol  Chester  Dewey  and  Prof.  Robert  Hare  both  operated 
with  me  ai  different  times  in  making  potassium,  and  Dr.  Hare  in  later  periods 
in  galvanism.  Prof.  Amos  Eaton  passed  a  winter' here  in  preparation  to 
become  a  lecturer,  and  he  became  a  distinguished  teacher.  With  the  same 
view  came  Prof.  William  C.  Fowler,  although  he  did  not  follow  the  profes- 
sion; and  the  same  was  true  of  Rev.  Gkimaliel  Olds,  a  gentleman  whose  mind 
was  more  bent  on  metaphysics  than  physics.  Prot  Avery,  afterwards  of 
Hamilton  College,  was  much  engaged  as  a  student  of  chemistry,  and  so  was 
Dr.  and  Prof.  Edward  Lofflngwell,  who  was,  moreover,  a  very  useful  assistant, 
although  he  could  not  distinguish  colors.  Prol  Vigus,  of  AJabama,  observed 
and  recorded  everything,  and  carried  his  knowledge  into  the  Southern  acade- 
mies. Prof.  Ormond  Beattie  was  an  earnest  student.  Others  resorted  to  the 
laboratory  as  amateurs— as  Mr.  Dill,  of  Indiana.  Mr.  G^eorge  Spalding  and 
Mr.  John  W.  Parker  studied  and  practised  to  become  chemical  manufacturers. 
There  were  doubtless  others  whose  names  do  not  occur  to  me,  and  which  could 
be  rallied  from  my  old  note-books— for  it  was  very  seldom  that  the  laboratory 
was  without  extra  students  or  observers  of  the  operatioDS. 
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tPtot  SiHiman  pays  a  feeling  tribute  to  other  aasigtantB,  Mr.  Sherlock  J. 
Andrews,  son  of  Dr.  Andrews  of  Wallingford,  who,  after  working  with  him 
from  1821  to  1834^  became  an  eminent  lawyer  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  to  Benjamin 
Douglass  Silliman;  Dr.  Burr  Noyes;  FtofL  Charles  Upham  Shepard;  Prot 
Oliver  Payson  Hubbard,  of  Dartmouth  College;  Frol  J.  D.  Dana,  and  his 
son,  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  the  former  his  suooeasor  in  the  department 
of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  Chemistry--his  depart- 
ment being  organized  with  two  chairs  in  1854.  Other  names  occur  in  his 
reminiscences  of  his  assistants  or  associates  in  his  laboratory— Prot  Blake, 
Prol  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Prol  Charles  H.  Porter,  Prol  John  P.  Norton,  Prot 
George  J.  Brush,  and  Prof.  William  H.  Brewer— names  since  eminent  in 
American  science.  In  helping  ta  train  these  and  other  teachers  of  science, 
and  in  giving  dignity  to  adentiflo  instruction  generally  in  the  college  curricu- 
lum, Prot  Silliman  deserves  well  of  his  country. 

In  1830,  ProfesBcnr  Silliman  published  in  two  volumes  his  **Element9  of 
Chemistry,"  and  in  1829  an  edition  of  Bakewell's  Geology.  He  had  in  1807 
edited  an  American  edition  of  Dr.  Henry*s  Elements  of  Chemistry.  His  own 
careful  preparation  for  the  accurate  presentation  of  the  sciences  which  he 
taught,  as  they  were  at  the  time  established,  precluded  his  making  original 
investigatioDs  to  any  great  extent,  although  his  experiments  in  the  allcalies  and 
with  the  voltaic  battery  and  blow-pipe  were  highly  valuable. 

It  was  due  to  Prot  Silliman's  personal  attention  to  Mr.  Sheldon  QaiVs 
inquiries  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  that  secured  to  Yale  College  the  Clark 
Telescope  and  the  Clark  ProfessorBhip  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

LeetureM  Outside  of  College. 

In  1881-2  and  1832-^  Prof.  Silliman  gave  courses  of  lectures  on  Chemistry 
and  Geology  to  the  mechanics  of  New  Haven  in  the  Franklin  Institute,  an 
establishment  which  originated  with  Mr.  James  Brewster,  a  mechanic  of  tiie 
Franklin  tyi)e,  who  did  not  rest  in  doing  well  everything  relating  to  his  own 
business  (carriage  building,  which  he  developed  into  a  great  national  industry), 
but  who  was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  public-spirited  citizen— helping  in  every 
way  the  men  in  his  employment,  the  entire  body  of  working  men,  and  the 
whole  community  in  which  he  lived. 

In  1834  (April  and  May)  he  delivered,  by  invitation,  in  Hartford  a  pnbUc  • 
course  of  lectm-es  on  G^logy— which  was  the  beginning  of  a  course  of 
scientific  activity  that  extended  to  1857,  and  which  embraced  Boston,  Lowell,* 
Salem,  Nantucket,  Providence,  New  York  City^  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh,  Charleston,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Natchez,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
large  cities  which  he  visited,  but  did  not  deliver  courses  of  lectures  on  Geology 
or  Chemistry.  These  visits  and  lectures  enabled  him  to  reach  more  of  the 
leading  minds  of  the  country,  than  up  to  that  time  had  been  done  by  any 
scientifle  man — and  to  his  personal  influence  during  this  period  may  be  Justly 
attributed  the  rapid  development  of  science  and  of  scientific  institutions  whidi 
has  taken  plaoo  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

In  1851,  Prot  Silliman  made  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  receiving  everywhere 
the  civilities  of  prominent  scientific  men,  and  many  marks  of  esteem  and 
respect  from  those  most  eminent  in  his  own  special  departments  of  study. 
A  journal  of  his  travels,  entitled  **A  Visit  to  Europe  in  1851,''  was  prepared 
on  his  return,  and  has  gone  through  several  editions.] 


*  la  Lowell,  Prot  S  Illman  gave  fon''  c  nraes  oflectarrs  in  diff'rent  years— bis  fourth 
coarae  b(  inq;  more  nr.merna«ly  attended  than  the  first.  In  many  of  the  cities  named  he 
deliwred  a  coarse  in  loth  Geology  and  Chemlstiy. 
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Nervous  JEa^ustion^Henewed  JSeaUh^Death. 

[The  death  of  his  son  Tromboll  and  of  an  infant  dangliter  in  1819,  and  witliin 
three  years,  of  two  other  infant  children — anxiety,  watching,  and  sorrow, 
added  to  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  professional  duties,  told  seriously  upon 
his  health,  and  in  the  Autumn  of  1833,  repeated  attacks  of  vertigo  warned  him 
of  the  necessity  of  seeking  some  relief.  He  resorted  to  West  Point,  as  official 
visitor  to  the  military  school,  and  on  his  way  back  received  the  appalling  intel- 
ligence of  the  wreck  of  the  Albion  and  the  loss  of  Alexander  Metcalf  Fisher, 
the  brilliant  young  professor  of  Yale;  subsequently  he  made  excursions  to 
Philadelphia,  to  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  and  in  the  following  year  to  Washing- 
ton. These  and  other  joume3r8  in  1833  and  ^34,  were  salutary,  but  he 
attributed  his  renewed  vigor  to  a  change  of  diet,  which  he  thus  describes:] 

When  my  health  began  to  fail  in  1831  and  1833, 1  was  under  the  common 
delu<ion  that  debility  and  functional  derangement  must  be  overcome  by  a 
modcrato  us3  of  stimulants.  I  had  used  the  oxide  of  bismuth  as  an  antinlys- 
peptic  remodv,  but  with  no  serious  benefit  The  muscular  system  was  en- 
feebled along  with  the  digestive,  the  nervous  power  was  thrown  out  of  healthy 
action,  an  indescribable  discomfort  deprived  me  in  a  great  degree  of  physical 
enjoyment  aud  the  mind  became  unequal  to  much  Intellectual  effort.  My 
spirits  were,  however,  cheerful;  and  even  when  I  was  unable  to  sustain  a 
conversation  with  a  codling  stranger.  I  still  believed  that  I  should  recover,  for 
my  physicians,  after  careful  examination,  could  find  no  proof  of  any  OTgeaaHo 
disease,  but  only  of  functional  derangement.  I  yielded  for  a  time  to  the 
popular  belief  that  good  wine  and  cordials  were  the  lever  which  would  raise 
my  depressed  power;  but  the  relief  was  only  temporary;  a  flash  of  nervous 
excitement  produced  an  illusive  appearance  of  increased  vigor  with  which  the 
mind  sympathized ;  the  transient  brightness  was  soon  clouded  again,  and  no 
permanent  benefit  followed;  but  often  disturbed  slumbers,  with  nocturnal 
spasms  and  undefined  terrors  in  dreams,  proved  that  all  was  wrong.  No  medl- 
cal  man  informed  me  that  I  was  pursuing  a  wrong  course;  but  ttie  same  wise 
and  good  friend,  to  whom  I  have  been  already  so  much  indebted,  Mr.  Daniel 
Wadsworth,  convinced  me,  after  much  effort,  tiluit  my  best  chance  for  recovery 
was  to  abandon  all  stimulants  and  adopt  a  very  simple  diet,  and  in  such  quan- 
tities, however  moderate,  as  the  stomach  might  be  able  to  digest  and  araimi- 
late.  I  took  my  resolution  in  1833,  in  the  lowest  depression  of  health.  I 
abandoned  wine  and  every  other  stimulant,  including,  for  the  time,  even  coffee 
and  tea.  Tobacco  had  always  been  my  abhorrence;  and  opium,  except  medi- 
caDy,  when  wounded,  I  had  never  used.  With  constant  exercise  abroad,  I 
adopted  a  diet  of  boiled  rice,  bread  and  milk— the  milk  usually  boiled  and 
diluted  with  water— plain  animal  muscle  in  small  quantity,  varied  by  fowl  and 
fish,  avoiding  rich  gravies  and  pastry,  and  occasionally  using  soups  and  various 
fkrinaceous  preparations.  I  perseverei  a  year  in  this  strict  regimen,  and  after 
a  few  weeks  my  unpleasant  S3rmptomsal^ted,  my  strength  gradually  increased, 
and  health,  imperceptibly  in  its  daily  progress,  but  manifest  in  its  results,  stole 
upon  me  unaware& 

I  was  then  at  the  meridian  of  life,  in  my  forty-fourth  year;  and  in  the 
almost  tbirty-six  years  that  have  elapsed  shioe,  I  have  resumed  no  stimulus 
which  1  then  abandoned,  except  tea,  and  very  rarely  coffee.  Tea  is  a  cordial 
tome;  **it  cheers  but  not  inebiiatesL"  Tea  and  water  are  my  only  constant 
drinks;  mUk  I  drink  occasionally.  I  have  not  the  smallest  desire  for  wine  of 
any  kind,  nor  spirit,  nor  cider,  nor  beer;  cold  water  is  far  more  grateful  than 
any  of  the  drinks  which  I  have  named  ever  were.  I  never  used  them  more 
than  moderately,  as  they  were  formerly  used  in  the  most  sober  familiewL    If 
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any  person  thinks  that  wine  and  brandy  are  useful  to  him,  he  cannot,  at  this 
day,  have  any  asstiranoe  that  they  are  not  manofactored  from  whiskey,  with 
many  additions,  and  some  of  them  nozions.  Very  little  port  wine  has  seen 
Portugal,  er  madeira  wine  Madeira,  or  chamiiagne  wine  Franoe;  and  if  we 
would  have  pure  wines,  and  avoid  impositloin,  they  must  be  manufactured  at 
home  from  grapes  or  other  fruits;  and  sugar  and  age  are  all  that  are  needed  to 
make  them  very  good. 

Some  of  my  most  arduous  labors  haye  been  performed  shioe  my  recovery. 
I  have  been  able  to  travel  extensively  both  at  home  and  abroad;  to  lecture 
to  popular  audiences  in  many  towns  and  cities— some  of  them  far  away;  to 
write  and  publish  books;  to  ascend  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  in 
1887;  to  explore  copper  mines  In  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia  in  1856;  twice  to 
traverse  the  Atlantic  and  portions  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  to  ascend 
Mount  Bolca,  near  Verona,  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  Mount  Etna,  at  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  in  1851.  1  record  these  facts,  not  with  any  feeling  of  vanity  or 
pride,  but  with  deep  gratitude  to  Gk)d;  and  I  am  influenced  more  than  aU  by 
the  wish  to  warn  my  children,  and  my  children's  children,  to  obey  Gk)d's 
physical  as  weU  as  moral  laws,  and  so  remember,  if  they  would  enjoy  health 
and  long  life,  that  they  must  not  waste  their  physical  powers  upon  extraneous 
indulgences,  but  must  be  satisfied  with  nutritious  food,  water,  or  watery  fluids 
and  milk  for  drink,  regular  and  suflSdent  sleep,  and  a  due  regulation  of  all 
propensities,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectuaL  With  a  good  conscience  and  a 
faithful  discharge  of  duty,  which  will  naturally  result  from  the  course  wliich  I 
have  sketched,  they  will  pass  on  agreeably  and  usefully  through  life,  and  may 
expect,  under  the  influence  of  religious  principles  and  the  hopes  which  they 
inspire,  to  meet  death  without  dismay. 

tPtof.  Silliman  died  November  25th,  1804r-the  day  of  the  National  Thanks- 
giving—without a  struggle,  in  a  moment,  after  a  prayer  for  his  coimtry,  for 
his  family  who  were  present,  and  his  son  who  was  absent,  and  after  a  f^w 
words  of  affectionate  interest  to  his  wife,  his  noble  and  gentle  spirit  pawmd 
from  its.  earthly  tenement.  For  many  days  before,  it  seemed  to  all  that 
'* heaven  shone  about  him.''  The  funeral  took  place  on  the  28th,  from  the 
Center  Church,  where  for  several  hours  his  personal  and  family  friends,  and  m 
continuous  stream  of  diAxens,  passed  to  take  their  last  look  of  his  remarkably 
sweet  and  benevolent  features.  A  Commemorative  Discourse  was  pronounced 
by  President  Woolsey.  Extracts  from  this  discourse,  and  the  tributes  of 
eminent  scientific  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  included  by  Dr.  Fisher 
in  his  '*Life  of  Benjamin  SUHmafif  M,D.y  LL.D,  Scribner  <t  Co:  1866;" 
from  which  (with  permission  of  the  editor  and  publisher)  these  Personal 
Reminiscences  have  been  taken. 

We  close  our  notice  of  this  faithful  college  officer,  eminent  scientist,  and 
excellent  man,  with  the  following  lines  from  Cowper— with  which  Prot  Fisher 
introduces  his  life : 

Peace  to  the  memorj  of  t  maa  of  worth, 

A  man  of  letters,  and  of  manners  too ! 

or  manners  sweet  %*  ylrtn^  aIwavb  wears, 

When  gay  good-natore  dri-seet  her  in  smiles. 

He  graced  a  college,  in  which  order  yet 

Was  sacred ;  and  was  honored,  loved,  and  wept. 

By  more  than  one,  ttaemselv-  s  coneplcaoos  there. 

We  append  the  just  and  touching  tribute  paid  by  Prof.  Dana,  his  successor 
in  the  department  of  Geology,  on  the  occasion  of  his  inaugural  discourse  as 
Silliman  Professor  of  Oeology  and  Natural  History  in  Yale  College,  on  the 
18th  of  February,  1856:] 


TRIBUTE  TO  PROF.  8ILUMAN.  £55 

[James  Dwioht  Dana,  LL.  D.,  was  born  at  Uticaf  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1813 ; 
graduated  at  Tale  CoUege  in  1833,  giving  special  attentioD  to  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  mathematics.  For  two  years  he  was  teacher  of  mathematics  to  mid- 
shipmen  in  the  U.  S.  Navj;  and  in  1835,  he  became  assistant  to  Prof.  Silliman, 
and  in  1837,  published  his  Treatise  on  Mineralogy.  In  Aug.,  1838,  he  sailed  as 
Mineralogist  and  Geologist  in  U.  8.  exploring  expedition  to  the  Southern  and 
Pacific  oceans.  From  1842  to  1844,  he  resided  in  Washington  preparing  yarions 
reports  of  the  expedition,  and  pursuing  his  scientific  studies.  In  1844,  he  mar- 
ried Henrietta  Frances  SiUiman,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  New  Hayen.  In 
1846,  he  printed  his  'Report  on  Zoophytes,'  and  in  1849,  his  'Geology  of  the 
Pacific,'  and  in  1852-4,  bis  'Crustacea.'  In  1850,  he  became  assistant  editor 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  and  in  1855,  be  became  SiUiman  Professor 
of  Natural  History  and  Geology,  opening  his  first  course  of  lectures  in  Feb., 
1856,  with  the  following  tribute  to  his  predecessor: — ] 

**  In  entering  npon  the  dnties  of  this  place,  my  thonghts  torn  rather  to  the  past,, 
than  to  the  subject  of  the  present  hoor.  I  feel  that  it  is  an  honored  plaoe,  honored 
by  the  labors  of  one  who  has  been  the  guardian  of  American  Science  from  its 
childhood ;  who  here  first  opened  to  the  country  the  wonderful  records  of  Geok^ ; 
whose  words  of  eloquence  and  earnest  trnth,  were  bat  the  overflow  of  a  sool  ftill 
of  noble  sentiments  and  warm  sympathies,  the  whole  throwing  a  peculiar  charm 
over  his  learning,  and  rendering  his  name  beloved  as  well  as  Ulostrions.  Jnst 
fifty  years  since  Professor  Silliman  took  his  station  at  the  head  of  chemical  and 
geological  science  in  this  college.  Geology  was  then  hardly  known  by  name  in 
the  land  out  of  these  walls.  Two  years  before,  previous  to  his  tour  m  Europe,  the 
whole  Cabmet  of  Yale  was  a  half  bushel  of  unlabeled  stones.  On  visiting  Bng- 
land,  he  found  even  in  London  no  school,  public  or  private,  for  geological  instruc- 
tion, and  the  science  was  not  named  in  the  English  Universities.  To  the  mines, 
quarries  and  diflb  of  England,  the  crags  of  Scotland,  and  the  meadows  of  Hoi* 
land,  he  looked  for  knowledge,  and  from  these  and  the  teachings  of  Murray, 
Jameson,  Hall,  Hope,  and  Playfiiir,  at  Edinburgh,  Professov  Silliman  returned, 
equipped  for  duty, — albeit  a  great  duty, — ^that  of  laymg  the  foundation,  and  cre- 
ating almost  out  of  nothing,  a  department  not  before  recognized  in  any  institntion 
in  America. 

He  began  his  work  in  1806.  The  Science  was  without  books — and  too 
without  S3r8tem,  except  such  as  its  few  oultivatofs  had  each  for  himself 
in  his  conceptions.  It  was  the  sge  of  the  first  beginnings  of  Creok^, 
when  Wemerians  and  Huttonians  were  arrayed  in  a  contest  The  disciples  of 
Werner  believed  that  all  rocks  had  been  deposited  from  aqueous  solutions, — from 
a  foul  chsotic  ocean  that  fermented  and  settled,  and  so  produced  the  succession  of 
strata.  The  disciples  of  Hutton  had  no  fiiith  in  water,  and  would  not  take  it  even 
half  and  half  with  their  more  potent  agency,  but  were  for  fire,  and  fire  alone. 
Thus,  as  when  the  esrth  itself  was  evolved  from  chaos,  fire  and  water  were  in 
violent  conflict :  and  out  of  the  conflict  emerged  the  noble  science. 

Professor  Silliman  when  at  Edinburgh  witnessed  the  strife,  and  while,  as  he 
says,  his  earliest  predilections  were  for  the  more  peaceful  mode  of  rock  making, 
these  soon  yielded  to  the  accumulating  evidence,  and  both  views  became  combhied 
in  his  mind  in  one  harmonions  whole.  The  science,  thus  evolved,  grew  with  him 
and  by  him ;  for  his  own  labors  contributed  to  its  extension.  Every  year  was  a 
year  of  expansion  and  onward  deveU^ment,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  opening  views 
found  in  him  a  ready  and  appreciative  response.  Like  nature  herself,  ever  fk^sh 
and  vigorous  in  the  display  of  truth,  bearing  flowers  as  well  as  fiicts,  full  and  gloww 
ing  in  his  illustrations,  and  clear  in  his  views  and  reasonings,  he  became  a  oentrt 
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of  Ulumiiuition  for  the  Continent  The  attraction  of  that  light  led  his  roooeiMr 
oat  of  One'da  County,  New  York,  to  Yale ;  and  I  doubt  not,  if  all  should  now 
speak  that  have  been  guided  hither  by  the  same  influence,  we  should  have  a  vast 
dhonis  of  voices. 

Geology  from  the  first  encountered  opposition.  Its  very  essence,  faideed  the 
▼ery  existence  of  the  Science,  hrvolved  the  idea  of  Secondary  causes  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  creation  of  the  world — ^whilst  Moses  had  seemingly  reduced  each  step 
of  progress  to  a  /iai,  a  word  of  command.  The  champions  of  the  Bible  seemed 
called  npon,  therefore,  to  defend  it  against  scientific  innovations :  and  they  labored 
zealously  and  honestly,  not  knowing  that  Science  may  also  be  of  God.  Professor 
Silliman  being  an  example  of  Christian  character  beyond  reproach,  personal 
attacks  were  not  often  made.  But  thousands  of  regrets  that  his  influence  was 
given  over  to  the  dissemination  of  error  were  privately,  and  sometimes  publicly 
expressed.  An  equal  interest  was  exhibited  by  the  lecturer  in  the  wel&re  of  his 
opponents,  and  the  progress  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth ;  and  with  bold- 
ness and  power  he  stood  by  both  the  Bible  and  the  Science,  until  now  there  are 
few  to  question  his  faith. 

And  while  the  Science  and  truth  have  thus  made  progress  here,  through  these 
labors  of  fifty  years,  the  means  of  study  in  the  Institution  have  no  less  increased. 
Instead  of  that  half  bushel  of  stones,  which  once  went  to  Philadelphia  for  names, 
In  a  candle  box,  you  see  above  the  largest  Mineral  Cabinet  in  the  country,  which 
but  for  Professor  Silliman,  his  attractions  and  his  personal  exertions  together,— 
would  never  have  been  one  of  the  glories  of  Old  Yale.  And  there  are  also  in  the 
same  Hall,  large  collections  of  Fossils  of  the  Chalk,  Wealden  and  Tertiary  of 
England,  which  following  the  course  of  affection  and  admiration,  came  from  Doc- 
tor Mantell  to  Professor  Silliman,  and  now  have  their  place  with  the  other  **  Medals 
of  Creation,''  there  treasured  along  with  similar  collections  from  M.  Alexander 
Brongniart  of  Paris.  Thus  the  stream  has  been  ever  flowing,  and  this  Institution 
has  had  the  benefit, — a  stream  not  solely  of  minerals  and  fossils,  but  also  of  pupils 
and  friends. 

.  Moreover,  the  American  Journal  of  Science^now  in  its  thirty-seventh  year 
and  seventieth  volume— -projected  and  long  sustained  solely  by  Professor  Silliman, 
while  ever  distributing  truth,  has  also  been  ever  gathering  honors,  and  is  one  of 
the  laurels  of  Yale. 

We  rejoice  that  in  laying  aside  his  studies,  after  so  many  years  of  labor,  there 
is  still  no  abated  vigor.  Yonth  with  him  has  been  perpetual.  Years  will  make 
some  encroachments  as  they  pass :  yet  Time,  with  some,  seems  to  stand  aloof  when 
the  inner  Temple  is  guarded  by  a  soul  of  genial  sympathies  and  cheerful  goodness. 
He  retires  as  one  whose  right  it  is  to  throw  the  burden  on  others.  Long  may  ha 
be  with  us,  to  enjoy  the  good  he  has  done,  and  cheer  us  by  his  noble  and  benign 
presence.'' 


BDWAan   BVBRCTT  AjIbNO  THS  SCHOOL  OHILDSBN   OP  BOSTOH. 

At  the  School  Festival  held  in  Ftoenil  Hall,  at  the  close  of  the  Annual  Exami- 
nation of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Boston,  in  1855,  Hon.  Edward  Everett  made 
the  following  beautiful  address  :^ 

**  It  was,  Mr.  Mayor,  fifty-two  years  last  April,  since  I  began,  at  the  age  of 
nroe  years,  to  attend  the  reading  and  writing  schools  in  North  Bennet  street. 
The  reading  school  was  under  MMter  Little,  (for  **  Young  America"  had  not  yet 
repudiated  that  tide,)  and  the  writing  school  was  kc^  by  Master  Tilestone. 
Master  Little,  in  spite  of  his  name,  was  a  giant  in  stature — six  feet  four,  at  leaat 
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DnBOUVCTKIfl     TBI   BKLKROUB  ORIMBfL* 

Tbjb  religious  orders  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  generallj 
grouped  into  four  great  diyiBions — ^the  Monks,  rauging  from  the 
fourth  down  to  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  Canons  Rsoular,  who 
follow  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine ;  the  Friars,  comprising  nearlj 
all  the  orders  founded  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centurjr ; 
and  the  Clerks  Rboulab,  such  as  the  Jesuits,  Bamabitcs,  Clerks 
of  Somascha,'  Theatins,  and  others  instituted  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  Lazarists,  or  Fathers  of  the  Mission, 
the  Oratorians  (Latin  and  French)^  the  Eudbtes,  and  the  Sulpiciens, 
are,  strictly  speaking,  not  religious  orders,  but  secular  priests  livii^ 
in  community,  and  following  a  certain  rule. 

L  In  the  group  of  Monks  (originally  ftoiuaxor,  solitary)  we  have 
the  order  of  St.  Basil  (Archbishop  of  Caesarea;,  bom  329,  and  died 
379),  founded  by  bim  in  Cappadocia,  in  Asia  Minor,  about  the 
year  362.    His  rule  has  already  been  described. 

The  Benedictine  order,  founded  by  St  Benedict,  in  Italy,  in  529, 
and  from  their  habit  (a  loose  gown  of  black  stuff  reaching  down 
to  their  beels,  with  a  cowl  or  hood  of  the  same,  and  a  scapular), 
sometimes  called  the  black  monks.  The  fiimous  rule  of  this  order 
has  been  already  described.  In  the  deviations  from  this  rule,  and 
the  efforts  to  bring  its  avowed  followers  bacl^  and  beyond  its 
original  requirements,  grew  up  various  oflbhoots — Uie  Cluniacs, 
Calmaldoli,  Carthusians,  Cistercians,  Maurists,  and  others. 

The  Cluniacs  was  founded  in  927,  by  Sunt  Odo,  Abbot  of  Clunie, 
in  the  province  of  Buq;undy,  under  whose  efforts  to  increase  the 
austerity  of  its  members,  several  new  houses  were  provided,  which, 
with  several  of  the  ancient  monasteries,  were  taken  directly  under 
the  protection  of  the  Pope,  and  made  independent  of  the  bishop* 
This  oflbhoot  of  the  Benedictine  order  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1077,  where  it  had  twenty-sev^n  priories  and  cells. 

The  Calmaldoli,  uniting  the  eenobitic  and  eremetical  life,  and 
modifying  the  rule  of  St  Benedict  by  additional  austerities,  was 

•  Mwpli j*t  TVrrm  huttgmiu,    Omftim  ulv.    TIm  Anekot  Ralifioui  Oidtn. 
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founded  by  Romuald,  Abbot  of  CalmaldoU,  near  Arezzo,  in  Tascany, 
in  1009. 

The  order  of  Vallis  Umbrosa,  foanded  in  the  diocese  of  Fiesoli, 
in  Tuscany,  by  Abbot  John  Gualbert,  in  1070,  followed  the  Bene- 
dictine rule  with  new  austerities. 

The  Carthusians  were  founded  by  Saint  Bruno,  in  the  desert  of 
Chartreuse,  ten  miles  from  Grenoble,  in  1085 — the  most  austere  of 
all  the  religious  orders — the  entire  time  being  consecrated  to  fast- 
ing, silence,  solitude,  and  prayer.  It  was  confirmed  by  Alexander 
m.  in  1164,  and  introduced  into  England  in  1181 — the  Charter 
House  (Chartreuse)  school  in  London  was  formerly  a  monastery 
of  this  order. 

The  Cistercians,  or  Bemadines,  was  founded  by  Robut,  Abbot 
of  Molesroe,  in  the  forest  of  Cistercium,  in  the  diocese  of  Chalonis, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Dijon,  in  1098.  It  was  greatly  extended 
by  the  third  ab]>ot  (Stephen  Harding,  an  Englishman  of  high 
'family  and  large  estate),  who  gave  to  it  the  constitution  of  St 
Benedict,  the  rule  called  Charitatis  Charts,  which  was  confirmed 
i>y  Urban  11.  in  1107.  In  1113  this  house  received  as  a  novice 
Bernard,  who    afterwards  became    illustrious    as  the  Abbot  of 

r 

Clairvaux.  He  was  joined  by  thirty  noblemen,  including  his  four 
brothers.  The  most  austere  modification  of  this  order  was  effected 
in  the  monastery  of  Le  Trappe,  founded  by  Rotron,  Comte  du 
Perche,  in  1142,  on  the  confines  of  Normandy.  This  change  was 
effected  by  John  le  Bouthillier  de  Ranee,  in  1664.  These  monks 
observe  perpetual  silence,  never  correspond  with  their  friends,  pr 
notice  visitors. 

The  order  of  Fontevrault  was  founded  in  1099,  by  Robert  of 
Arbrissel,  at  Poiton. .  It  was  composed  of  monks  and  nuns  in 
separate  houses,  and  was  governed  by  an  abbess-in-chicf,  who  noni- 
'inated  the  abbots  of  the  houses  of  men.  The  first  abbess  was  a 
near  relative  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  among  her  successors 
were  fourteen  princesses  of  the  royal  family  of  Bourbon.  It  was 
taken  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Holy  See  in  1106. 

The  order  of  Grandmoni  was  founded  in  1120,  in  a  deserted 
neighborhood  of  Limoges — ^the  rule  being  made  up  of  passages 
fix)m  the  gospels,  as  the  origin  of  all  monastic  rules,  which  prescriba 
strict  poverty,  obedience,  and  rigorous  fasting. 

The  Celestines,  founded  at  Mount  Magella,  near  Perugia,  by 
Peter  Celestine  (afterwards  Pope),  in  1274,  observe  the  Benedictine 
habit,  and  rule  in  its  primitive  austerity.  - 
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II.  The  Ctfnons  Regular  (from  the  Latin  regula)  live  in  com- 
miiDity,  take  vows,  follow  the  rule  of  St  Augustine,  but  with  a 
discipline  less  severe  than  that  of  the  monks.  They  wear  a  long 
black  cassock  and  a  white  rochet,  and  over  that  a  black  cloak  and 
hood.  They  wear  their  beards,  and  caps  on  their  heads.  There 
are  communities  of  women  of  this  institute  called  canonesses.  In 
this  group  are  included ; 

The  Premonstratensians,  founded  by  Norbert  in  the  valley  of 
Premontr6,  in  the  forest  of  Coucy,  in  the  department  of  Asine,  in 
1I2I.  They  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  and  wear  a  white 
cassock  and  rochet,  a  long  white  cloak  and  white  cap.  They  were 
called  White  Canons  in  England, where  they  were  introduced  in  1140. 

The  Gilbertines,  founded  by  Gilbert  at  Sempringham  in  Lincoln- 
shire, in  1150,  for  both  sexes.  The  nuns  followed  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict ;  and  the  monks  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St  Augustine. 
The  founder  had  always  at  table  a  dish  (called  the  plate  of  the 
Lord  Jesus)  on  which  he  put  the  best  of  whatever  was  served  up, 
for  the  poor. 

The  Hospitalers,  or  Knights  of  Malta,  or  of  St  John,  of  Jemsa* 
lem,  founded  in  1043,  by  certain  Italian  merchants  trading  in  the 
Levant,  who  built  a  house  in  Jerusalem  for  themselves  and  pilgrims 
to  the  holy  places.  In  1099  they  became  a  military  order,  wearing 
a  white  cross  or  star,  with  eight  points.  To  the  three  ordinary 
vows  they  then  took  a  fourth,  to  defend  pilgrims  from  the  Saracens. 
They  built  a  church  to  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  hospital  for  siek 
pilgrims  in  Jerusalem.  After  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  1 187, 
they  retired  to  Acre;  thence  in  1291,  to  Cyprus;  in  1310,  to 
Rhodes;  and  in  1530,  to  Malta. 

The  Knights  Templar  were  institated  by  seven  gentlemen  at 
Jerusalem  in  1118.  They  wore  a  red  cross,  and  became  a  powerful 
and  wealthy  order.  For  abuses,  the  order  was  suppressed  by  Pope 
Clement  V.  and  the  general  council  of  Vienne  in  1312. 

The  Teutonic  Knights  of  St  Mary  of  Jerusalem  were  instituted 
by  certain  Germans  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  and  were  approved  by 
Pope  Celestine  III.,  in  1192. 

The  Trinitarians,  founded  by  Saint  John  of  Matha,  and  Saint 
Felix  of  Valois,  in  1198,  to  redeem  christians  from  slavery  under 
the  Moors.  The  habit  was  white  with  a  red  blue  cross,  and  were 
sometimes  called  red  friars.  In  six  centuries, '  from  1198  to  1787^ 
nine  hundred  thousand  christians  captives  were  redeemed  firom 
slavery  by  this  order,  whieh  at  one  tiflse  had  600  hooses.* 


Tbe  Order  ot  Our  BiMded  IMj  uf  lierej  ibr  the  Redemptipn 
gf  Captives  mm  £Niiided  bf  SnUit  Peter  ¥olafleo  m  1223.  He  wsf 
bom  of  4  Btpble  ftmily  in  1181),  find  loberited  fixMn  his  father  » large 
eetate.  He  loUowed  the  mUtarf  profeesioo,  imi4  b^ooffUQg  a^ 
qaaioted  witb  the  aufferb^  «f  ihe  Cbristiaii  «#pt^ef  iifder  tbe 
Mboim  he  «j(peodad  Us  wImAb  eeUte  m  tlieir  rederaptipii,  a94 
founded  an  order  for  the  same  purpose,  wheee  ruh^  Mid  ee^eti^ 
tion  were  ^eonfinmed  hj  <he  Pope  {Qregoff  IX)  ip  123|(.  The 
Wotbers  wVo  fre»i  ent,  ^we  togethei^  were  catted  Baneoniere.  Petev 
wne  onre  of  Ae  fiot  wbo  weoi  oirt^  and  gave  Unieelf  m  exchange* 

JH.  The  Frians  BfQtheni»  er  Beligfiewa  MendioaaUi  eompriBo  Uni 
pjrderB  fonaded  feoii  the  thMrteewMth  to  tibe  eute^irth  eeatpgy.   Them 

The  CianaeUtee,  eo-adfed  fro«i  Camel,  a  n«ai>taiQ  ie  ^j^e,  Pi^ 
ivhieh  dwelt  Xliai  end  SlMiUb  j^eired  theijr  rule  from  Albert*  P^^ 
triereh  of  Jenualevi  ia  1909.  Xhie  fuJe,  chiefly  founded  on  that  of 
8ttD(b  Baeil,  wae  eeaAoned  bgr  P<^  Honorine  HI^  in  1224.  ft 
obliged  the  hermits  to  abide  in  their  cells,  day  and  njight^  in  eopr 
Unnons  prajer,  mriees  tbey  irav  ^thurwise  UwfiAjr  ^employed ;  to 
obserre  pierpetiial  abetiaenc#  Aem  Mk  mee^  ie  ftst  fym  the  fe«it 
of  the  Ejudtation  'Of  tbe  Croee  liM  JEaKter,  S«iid»ye  eicoepted ;  tp 
peifarm  i»«i»ttal  labor,  «id  to  keep  isUeei^  from  Vespers  UU  Tleroo 
the  next  day.  This  r^e  wae  mitig^ied  with  the  appcovial  of  P<^ 
Jnnoceut  lY.,  im  tM^.  In  }2^«  Idke  C^roi^te  nonke  were  e«ffi^ 
polled,  by  ithe  de|i#edeiUo«e  of  tbe  £lawce«s,  to  leaFO  fiyna ;  ao4 
they  settled  in  Og^fms,  gieUy,  finglend,  Fi»ncei,ittd  <other  tomtifm- 
The  order  wias  Mitrodttti^ed  into  En^^imd  by  Sir  Johe  4e  Vesey^ 
baron  of  Alqwick,  in  Northnmberlaj»d,  Md  Bicdierd  Lord  Qnj  fif 
Codfior.  Their  first  il»aadatioia  wae  At  Alnwk^:,  ee4,  io  a  sjiort 
tine,  they  wene  also  leetablished  ia  Aylesford,  London,  Oiibfd,  end 
otiber  places,  flaint  Lfmk  fbnnded  AjcmMrc«it  of  jtfie  border  jn  Pi^ 
in  1259,  and  tiiis  boeaioe  tho  mother  house  of  sevei»l  others  m 
I^a&oe  and^GertDaoy^  But  in«»iOoiiaitry  has  the  opi^er  flouriehed 
so  much  as  in  Waglei^i 

The  Carmelites  were  introduced  into  Ire]a94  jdeo  about  the  said*- 
(tie  ef  the  tUrteenth  ceistttry.  The  Dublin  house  of  White  Friars 
wis  founded  In  I2f  i.  Tbene  wove  also  hoaaes  nt  I^eiglflin  {bridge, 
▲odeo,  Thurlee,  Drogheda^  Qatway,  aiid  Eildeve,  Mt«d>li8hed  about 
the  .same  period* 

Saint  Simon  Stodk,  an  EiiglidHnan  of  good  family  in  Kent,  Wjos 
chosen  sixth  general  of  the  eirder  in  a  general  ohi^r  hold  At  Aylee^ 
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totd,  \u  1346.  H#  pHi\y  prdttKlted  ilM  ^ttmiMli  of  the  kstitnte. 
At  bis  fequefdy  Ha  tnk  wa«  coDdtfftied  %f  Pope  InfkoOdoi  IV^  ia 
i%4Q }  and  sit  yiAls  Ittter  tb4  ordeY  Wis  feMited  bv  \ht  SMtie  poit- 
fiff  tiUdet  ^  ipoekl  protootioii  of  tb#  Holy  Sss. 

Th#  FtfsiKiiscittis,  Or  FfisM  Minofy  foandod  by  8^nt  Fnmcis  of 
AM^ixMf  in  1309.  Tbfa  ordof  WM^  itt  tiiM,  sobditided  huto  €ott« 
voiitm^  and  Obseftatiiills,  of  Vtiwm  of  tbtf  RegtiUur  Observances^ 
ike  Ibrtiief  liTing  ill  gre*t  eonrefits^  Hfid,  wHb  tbe  kate  of  tbdf 
generals  nnd  tbe  I^opes^  inHigftiii^  tbeif  nil<^,  by  sdmittitig  rents 
ftiid  foondatioiHi,  and  tbe  latter  dwelling  in  boftnitsges  or  in  yetf 
poor  bouses.  Tbe  prtneipitf  Observftntins  are,  tbos^  establisbed  by 
Snint  Befnardin  of  8ienb%  in  1419;  tbe  Freneb  Observan^ns, 
eitiled  Cordeliers,  frotn  tbe  cord  tbey  weir  ronnd  tbe  waist ;  tbo 
RiNiollects,  01^  Gray  Friars,  estibiisb^d  by  F.  Jobn  of  Gnadtlnpe,  in 
Spain,  in  1500 ;  tbe  Oapndbitts^  by  F.  tiMtbew  d<^  Bsecbi,  in  Tas« 
4iny,  in  ISfi^^^now  qnite  A  distinet  order;  tbo  btrefooted  Frande- 
^M  of  Strictest  Obs^inee,  instated  by  Siint  Peter  of  Alcantara 
ill  1556.  Tbe  Oontentuals  ind  Obsertantins  eonstitntd  the  First 
Drdef  of  daint  Fhineis.  Tbo  S4cond  Order  of  8idnt  Frtncis  is  tbit 
df  tiie  nnn«  ciilkd  Poor  Clires.  Tbe  third  Order,  or  Tertiaries,  was 
ilriglnaHy  institnted  by  Bftint  Frineis,  for  ky  people  of  both  sexos, 
filai^ed  or  dingle,  fiying  in  tb«  woild,  wbo  wisb  to  lead  pions  lires, 
tinder  certain  tuteti,  which  do  not  bind  under  sin,  ind  which  iro 
compatible  with  their  secular  duties.  Lay  associations  of  this  kind 
af^  attached  ilso  to  tbo  Ordom  of  tho  Dominicans,  Ctrmelites, 
Attstin  Friat^  Sefrites,  ind  Minimfc.  In  tbe  eourso  of  time,  set^ 
eM  of  thesd  liy  Tettiariei,  Of  both  ieies,  formed  themselves  into 
tt%ious  congregations,  living  in  Community  and  binding  tbemselvoi 
by  the  tbt^c  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  nnd  obedionce^  They  cotti» 
bibe  the  active  and  Contemplative  life,  and  occupy  themselves  in 
eiteirn  works  of  cberlty.  Thus,  to  the  several  ordefs,  ibove  men«- 
tioned,  there  are  attached  teligiotts,  es  well  as  ky,  Tertiiuries.  Such 
U  the  congregation  of  Dominican  nuns,  extensively  established,  in 
onr  day,  by  Mother  Margaret  in  England.*  The  Franciscan  habit 
is  of  coarse  brown  cloth,f  with  a  cowl  of  tbe  snme,  and  a  cord  as  A 
girdle.  Over  this,  id  A  doak  when  they  go  out.  Tbey  first  cnme 
to  England  in  1224,  And  hAd  feeveral  bouses  there,  as  well  as  in  Ire* 
knd,  At  the  dissolution. 


«  I  lefer  my  rMden  to  Um  inlMWtinf  *  Lift  of  Molbor  Uugu^  Tomadnm  of  Um  Eofliih  Cott- 
|fi|«tloo  df  Mint  CaUMrlM  of  Bitoo*.  df  IBs  ThM  OfdM  of  BilSt  Hoiiiiilte,*  bf  iMt  MliflMt 
eSiMrati.    lioodoa,  LoofiiMiii,  ISSA 

\  Tbo  RocoUoets  or  SjNtnidi  Fwnciwiw  won  a  gray  habit. 
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The  Dominicans,  or  religious  order  of  Friars  Preachers,  fonnded 
by  Saint  Dominic  in  1215.  Hit  first  convent  was  at  Touloose. 
The  order  was  approved  of  by  Pope  Innocent  UL,  in  the  Lateran 
Council,  A.D.,  1215,  and  its  constitutions  were  confirmed  by  Hono- 
rius  III.,  on  December  26,  1216.  The  rule  is  based  on  that  of 
Saint  Augustine.  At  first  the  habit  was  that  of  the  Canons  R^u- 
lar  of  Saint  Augustine;  but,  about  the  year  1219,  it  was  changed 
to  a  white  cassock  and  hood,  over  which,  when  they  go  abroad,  is 
worn  a  black  cloak  and  hood.  They  first  came  to  England  in  1221, 
their  first  house  being  at  Oxford.  At  the  dissolution,  there  were 
forty-three  houses  in  England  and  several  in  Ireland. 

The  Austin  Friars,  or  Hermits.  This  institute,  which  existed  ex* 
tensively  in  Africa,  following  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine,  was  dis- 
persed by  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals  in  the  fifth  century.  It  was, 
however,  reestablished  in  .Europe ;  and  its  scattered  congregations 
were  united  in  one  religious  order,  under  their  general,  Lanfiranc,  by 
Pope  Alexander  IV.,  in  1256.  Its  present  rule  was  drawn  up  in 
1287.  The  Reformed  Austin  Friars,  discalceated  or  barefooted,  and 
practicing  great  austerities,  were  instituted  by  Father  Thomas  of 
Jesus,  in  Portugal,  in  1582.  There  were  thirty-two  houses  of  Aus- 
tin Friars  in  England,  at  the  dissolution,  under  Henry  VIIL  With 
this  order  may  be  grouped  the  Hermits  of  Saint  Jerome,  instituted 
by  Saint  Peter  of  Pisa,  in  1355.  They  follow  the  rule  of  Saint 
Augustine. 

The  Servites,  so-called  because  they  profess  to  be  servants  of  Gk>d, 
under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  order  was 
instituted  by  seven  wealthy  Florentine  merchants,  who  renounced 
the  world,  in  the  year  1223,  and  retired  to  Mount  Sennario,  thirty 
miles  from  Florence,  there  to  lead  lives  of  prayer  and  mortification. 
They  adopted  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine.  Fifteen  years  afterward, 
they  were  joined  by  Saint  Philip  Beniti,  or  Benizi,  a  member  of  the 
noble  family  of  that  name  in  Florence ;  and  through  him  the  order 
was  greatly  amplified  and  extended.  Of  this,  as  of  the  Franciscan 
and  other  mendicant  orders,  there  are  three  distinct  subdivisions — 
the  first  order,  of  men;  the  second,  of  nuns ;  and  the  third,  of  Ter* 
tiaries.  The  nuns  of  the  third  order  are  called  Mantellatie,  from  a 
habit  with  short  sleeves,  which  they  wear,  as  suitable  to  their  work 
of  serving  the  sick.  Saint  Juliana  Falconieri  was  an  illustrious 
member  of  the  third  order,  of  which  she  was  the  first  prioress.  A 
daughter  of  one  of  the  first  families  in  Italy,  and  delicately  nurtured, 
she  devoted  herself,  for  fifty  years,  to  the  nursing  of  the  sick  poor. 
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especially  those  afflicted  by  scorbatic  ulcers,  leprosy,  aod  other  loath- 
some diseases.     She  died  in  1340,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age. 

The  Minims,  founded  by  Saint  Francis  of  Paula,  in  Calabria,  in 
1436.  They  are  Franciscan  Hermits,  who  follow  a  rule  of  great 
austerity,  based  on  humility,  penance,  and  charity.  The  founder 
begged  of  the  Pope  that  his  order  might  be  called  Minimi,  that  is, 
*  the  least  in  the  house  of  Ood.' 

lY.  The  Clerks  Regular  are  clergymen  living  by  rule,  and  taking 
TOWS.    These  comprise : — 

The  Theatins,  founded,  in  1524,  by  Saint  Cajetan  of  Thienna,  and . 
John  Peter  Caraffa,  Archbishop  of  Theate,  afterward  Pope  Paul  lY. 
The  order  was  named  after  Caraffa's  diocese  of  Theate,  the  arch* 
bishop  having  been  chosen  first  general  of  the  order.    Their  object 
was  to  revive  the  spirit  of  holiness  in  the  clergy  and  people. 

The  Clerks  Regular  of  Somascha,  founded  by  Saint  Jeroro  ^mil- 
iani  in  1530,  at  Somascha,  between  Bergamo  and  Milan.  This  con- 
gregation was  declared  a  religious  order  by  Paul  III.,  in  1540.  It 
follows  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine.  Its  chief  object  is  the  training 
of  young  clergymen,  and  the  instruction  of  youth. 

The  Clerks  Regular  of  Saint  Paul,  founded  in  1533,  and  called 
Barnabites,  from  their  convent  of  Saint  Barnabas  at  Milan. 

The  Clerks  Regular  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  or  the  Jesuits,  in- 
stituted by  Saint  Ignatius  of  Loyola  in  1540.* 

The  Clerks  Regular,  Minors,  instituted  in  1588. 

The  Clerks  Regular,  Assisting  the  Sick,  founded  in  1591,  wear  a 
red  cross  on  their  cassocks,  and  are  thence  called  Cross-bearers. 

The  Clerks  Regular  of  the  Schola  Pia,  for  the  education  of  youthi 
founded  by  F.  Joseph  Cazalana,  in  1617;  erected  into  a  reKgioos 
order  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1621. 

The  Clerks  Regular  of  the  Mother  of  Ood  instituted  in  1628. 

The  Life  of  the  Clerks  R^uUr  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Canons  Regular ;  save  that  the  former  are  exempt  from  the  silencoi 
night-watchings,  and  fasts  of  the  latter. 

y.  Religions  Congreg^ations  embrace  secular  priests  living  in  com* 
munity,  and  following  a  rule.  Such  are  the  Oratorians  founded  in 
Italy  by  Saint  Philip  Neri  in  1564;  the  French  Oratorians  instituted 
by  Cardinal  de  Berulle  in  1611 ;  the  Lazarists,  or  Fathers  of  the 
Mission,  established  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  in  1625,  the  Eudis- 
tes,  instituted  by  Pere  Eudes  at  Caen,  in  1643;  as  well  as  the 
Snlpiciens  founded  by  M.  Olier  in  Paris,  in  1642. 

•  Fof  CoiMtitatlM  of  tills  Oidw,  M«  AoMriQu  Joomal  of  IdM■tioi^  V«L  liv.,  P- 4S& 


^4  ^*  VfifSDlCT  AND  HIi  lULB. 

BtnJi  or  8T.  BIHIDIOT. 

Ths  Rulk  of  St  BeDO^ct  opens  with  a  preamble,  in  wbich  the 
spirit  and  aim  of  his  reform  is  set  forth  in  a  style  pecnliar  to  him- 
sell  The  first  words,  Atueulta^  0  JUU  generally  appear  on  the 
book  which  the  Italian  pabters  put  in  the  hands  of  the  saint. 

Listen,  oh  son  I  fto  the  precepts  of  the  Ulster,  end  indine  to  him  the  ear 
of  thv  heart ;  do  not  fear  to  receive  the  counsel  of  ^a  good  lather  and  to  AilfiU 
it  fblfy,  that  thy  lahoiloos  obedience  may  lead  thee  back  to  Him  fhnn  whom 
disobedience  and  weakness  haye  alienated  thee.  To  thae^  whoeyer  thou  arl^ 
who  renouncest  thine  own  will  to  fight  under  the  true  King,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ)  and  takest  in  hand  the  valiant  and  glorious  weapons  of  obedience^  are 
my  words  at  this  moment  addressed. 

And  in  the  first  place,  in  al!  the  good  thou  undertakest,  ask  of  Him.  in  earn- 
est prayer,  that  he  would  bring  it  to  a  good  end ;  that  having  condescended 
to  reckon  us  among  his  chfldm,  he  may  never  be  grieved  by  our  evil  actions. 
Obey  him  always,  by  the  help  of  his  grace,  in  such  a  way  that  the  irritated 
Father  may  not  one  day  disinherit  his  children,  andfthat  also  the  terrible  ICss- 
ter,  enraged  by  our  pervem  deeds,  may  not  give  up  his  guilty  servants  to  nn* 
ending  punishment  because  they  would  not  follow  him  into  glory. 

Then,  let  us  rise  up  in  answerTto  that  exhortation  of  Scripture  which  says 
to  us,  'Ittis  thne  for  us  to  awake  out  of  sleep.'  And  with  eyes  open  to  the 
light  of  Ood  and  attentive  ears,  let  [us  listen  to  the  dai^  err  of  the  Divine 
vmce :  '  Gome,  my  son,  hearken  unto  me ;  I  will  teach  you  the  rear  of  the  Lord. 
Work  while  it  is  day;  the  night  oometh,  when  no  man  can  work.' 

Now,  the  Lord,  who  seeks  his  servant  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  still  says 
to  him,  '  What  man  is  he  that  desireth  life  and  loveth  many  days,  that  he  may 
see  goodr'  When  if;  at  that  word,  thou  answereth,  *It  is  I,'  the  Lord  will  say 
to  thee,  '  If  thou  wouldst  hsve  2^ifo,  keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips 
flrom  speaking  guile.  Depart  from  evil  and  do  g<x>d :  seek  peace,  and  pursue 
it'  And  that  being  done,  *  Then  shall  my  eyes  be  upon  you,  and  my  ears 
shall  be  open  to  your  cry.  And,  even  before  thou  callest  me^  I  shall  say  to 
thee,  Here^am  L' 

What  can  be  more  sweety  O^befoved  brethren,  than  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
urging  us  thus?  By  this  means  the  Lord«  in  his  paternal  love,  shows  us  the 
wi^  of  life.  Lei  usjthen  gird  our  bins  with]  faith  and  good  works;  and  with 
our  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel,  let  us  follow  upon  his  foot- 
steps, that  we  may|be  worthy  of  seemg  him  who  has  called  us  to  the  kingdoo:!. 
If  we  would  find  a  place  in  the  tabernacle  of  that  kingdom,  we  must  seek  it 
by  good  worlu,  without  which  none  can  enter  there. 

F6r  let  us  inquire  at  the  LmiL  with|tbe  prophet  ....  then  listen  to  the  an* 
swer  he  gives:  ...  He  who  shall  rest  in  the  holy  mountain  of  Ood  is  he  who, 
being  tempted  by  the  devil,  easts  him  and  his  council  fiir  from  his  heart,  sets 
him  at  defiance^  and,  seising  the  first  offlrtioots  of  sin,  like  new-bom  children, 
breaks  them  to  pieces  at  the-  feet  of  Christ  It  shall  be  those  who,  faithfiil  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  exalt  themselves  becsuse  of  their  services,  but 
whe^  remembering  that  they  can  do  nothing  of  themselves,  and  that  all  the 
good  that  is  in  them  is  wrought  by  God,  gloriQr  the  Lord  and  his  works.  .  .  . 

The  Lord  waits  continually  to  see  us  answer  by  our  actions  to  his  holy  pre* 
cepta  It  is  for  the  asaendment  of  our  sins  that  the  days  of  our  life  are  pro* 
longed  like  a  dream,  sinoe  the  Apostle  says:  'Art  thou  ignorant  that  the  pa- 
tience of  God  leads  thee  to  repentance?'  And  it  is  in  his  mercy  that  the  Lord 
himself  says:  'I  desirS  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should 
turn  to  me  end  live.' 

Having  thus,  my  brethren,  asked  of  the  Lord  who  shall  dwell  \n  his  tsber- 
nade,  we  have  heard  the  precepts  ixeecribed  to  such  a  ona  If  we  fulfill  theee 
oonditions,  we  shall  be  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Let  us  then  prepare 
our  hearts  and  bodies  to  fight  under  a  b^  obedienoe  to  theee  precepts;  and  if 
it  is  not  always  possible  for  nature  to  obey,  let  us  ask  the  Lord  that  he  would 
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deign  to  give  us  the  miooor  of  his  gnoe.  Wovld  wo  avoid  the  pains  of  liell 
and  attain  eternal  life  while  there  is  ^11  time^  while  we  are  atill  in  thia  mortal 
bodjT,  and  while  the  light  of  this  life  is  bestowed  upon  us  for  that  purpose;  let 
OS  run  and  strive  so  as  to  reap  an  etemsl  reward. 

We  must,  then,  form  a  school  of  divine  servtftodei  in  which,  we  trust,  noth- 
ing too  heavy  or  rigorous  will  be  established.  But  it,  in  oonfbrmi^  with  ri|^t 
and  justice,  we  should  exeieise  a  little  severity  for  the  aiaendnient  of  vices  or 
the  preservation  of  charity,  beware  of  fleeing  under  the  impulse  of  tenor  (kaak 
the  way  of  salvation,  whicn  can  not  but  have  a  hard  beginning.  When  a  man 
has  walked  for  some  time  in  obedieoee  and  fidth,  his  he«rt  will  expand,  and  he 
will  run  with  the  unspeakable  sweetness  of  love  in  the  way  of  God*s  com- 
mandments. May  he  grant  that,  never  straying  from  the  instruction  of  the 
ICsster,  and  persevering  in  his  doctrine  in  the  monastery  until  death,  we  masf 
share  by  patience  in  tlie  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  be  worthy  to  share  together 
his  kingdom. 

In  this  preamble  Benedict  insists  on  two  principles,  action  of 
labor,  and  obedience,  whicli  onderlie  his  entire  Bupentmctnre,  and 
give  the  clue  to  the  seventy-two  articles  which  compose  the  Bole 
of  the  Benedictine  Order. 

In  order  to  banish  indolence  which  he  called  the  enemy  of  the 
sonl,  he  regulated  minately  every  honr  of  the  day  according  to  the 
seasons,  and  ordained  that  after  celebrating  the  praises  of  Ood 
seven  times  a  day,  seven  hoars  should  be  given  to  manual  labor, 
and  two  honrs  to  reading.  All  must  be  done  with  moderation, 
having  regard  to  the  weak,  and  nothing  must  accrue  to  the  indi- 
vidual profit  or  fame  of  the  workman.  All,  the  weak  and  the  strongs 
the  more  and  the  less  skillful,  who  do  their  best  fidthfuUy,  must 
stand  on  a  severe  equality  of  self-negation. 

Obedience  was  the  most  meritorious  and  essential  spiritual  disci- 
pline, by  which  the  monk  realized  the  sacrifice  of  sel^  aod  entered 
victor  over  earthly  desires  and  passions  into  the  liberty  of  the  chil* 
dren  of  God.  Submission  must  be  prompt,  perfect,  and  abaoluteu 
To  be  acceptable  to  Gk>d  and  easy  to  man,  it  must  be  practiced 
without  reserve,  without  a  murmur,  calmly,  and  with  good  wilL 
This  passive  and  absolute  obedience  would  have  been  intolerable, 
had  it  not  been  the  result  of  a  predeterminatiou,  after  a  suflBcient 
trial  of  temper  and  strength,  to  accept  its  performance,  and  also 
sanctified  and  tempered  by  the  nature  and  or^n  of  the  power. 
This  power  represented  no  selfish  will  The  abbot  could  not  or- 
dain any  thing  which  is  not  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
the  authority  which  he  exercised  was  limited  by  the  necessity  of 
consulting  all  the  monks  assembled  in  a  council  or  chapter  upon  all 
important  business;  and  even  in  smidl  matters  he  can  never  act 
without  the  advice  of  the  principal  members.  His  permanent 
council  is  composed  of  deans,  or  elders  chosen  by  the  monks  them- 
selves, not  by  order  of  seniority,  but  for  their  merit,  chaiged  with 
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aqsistiDg  the  nbbot,  by  fehariug  with  bira  the  weight  of  goVeniment: 
He  can,  with  their  advice,  designate  a  prior,  or  provost,  to  act  a^ 
his  lieuteDapt.  He  is  himself  elected  by  all  the  monks  of  the  inon" 
asterj  without  any  restriction  on  their  choice  among  the  merobersi 
whether  old  or  new  comers.  Once  elected,  his  authority  ceases 
only  with  life,  unless  an  evidently  unworthy  person  receives  tlie 
election,  when  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  may  intervene.  i 

The  absolute  authority  of  the  abbot,  fixed  in  a  rule  which  he  ci£ 
not  modify  or  transgress,  limited  by  the  necessity  of  consulting 
either  an  elect  number  or  the  whole  body  of  his  subordinates  upotij 
all  business,  as  well  as  by  the  mode  of  the  election,  in  which  the 
electors  are  all  competent,  all  free,  and  all  personally  interested  in, 
the  result — makes  the  chief  in  reality  the  servant  of  all  those  he 
commanded.  In  combination*  of  authority,  at  once  absolute,  per- 
manent, and  elective,  with  the  necessity  of  taking  the  advice  of 
the  whole  community,  and  of  acting  solely  in  its  interests,  there 
was  a  principle,  to  which  there  was  nothing  analogous  in  past  or 
existing  legislation,  which  gave  an  irresistible  force  to  the  com- 
munity, strong  in  the  concentration  of  wills  possessed  by  abnegation' 
and  concentrated  towards  one  sole  end,  under  a  single  hand,  which 
was  ruled  and  controlled  in  its  turn  by  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
already  tested,  and  respected  by  a  majority  of  the  members,  on^ 
whom  and  through  him,  that  will  was  exerted. 

The  monastery,  like  a  citadel  always  besieged,  was  to  have  within 
itself  gardens,  a  mill,  a  bakery,  and  various  workshops,  in  order 
that  no  necessity  of  material  life  should  occasion  the  monks  to 
leave  its  walls.  A  certain  number  of  the  Religious,  whom  the 
abbot  judged  worthy,  might  be  raised  to  the  priesthood  for  the . 
spiritual  service  of  the  house,  without  ceasing  on  that  account,  to  be 
subject  to  ordinary  discipline.  By  slow  degrees  all  monks  were,  in 
the  privileges  accorded  to  their  orders  from  Rome,  elevated  from 
the  lay  condition  to  the  title  and  standing  of  the  Regular  Clergy,  ^ 
in  opposition  to  the  Secular  C3ergy. 

One  monk  was  charged  under  the  title  of  cellarer,  with  the  ad- 
ministration  of  all  the  goods  of  the  monastery,  the  distribution  of 
food,  the  care  of  the  hospital,  and  all  the  details  of  material  life. 
To  the  poor  and  the  stranger  the  most  generous  hospitality  was  en- 
joined^-and  were  exercised  without  disturbing  the  solitude  of  the  [ 
monks,  or  the  silence  of  their  cloisters.  *'  Let  every  stranger  be 
received,"  says  the  rule,  ''as  if  he  were  Christ  himself;  for  it  is 
Christ  himself  who  shall  one  day  say  to  us,  '  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
ye  took  me  not  in."* 
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There  was  no  individaal  property  in  any  member  of  the  com- 
munity, as  well  as  no  indiyidaal  will,  different  from  and  independ- 
ent of  the  whole.  In  the  reciprocal  tie  of  all  its  members  by  the 
solemn  engagements  of  the  vow,  he  forever  relinqaished  all  his  pos- 
sessions, either  to  his  own  flEunily,  or  to  the  poor,  or  to  the  mon- 
astery itself— reserving  nothing  to  himself,  possessing  nothing  of 
his  own,  not  even  tablets,  or  a  pen  for  writing. 

The  rule  regulates  the  admission,  tries  the  vocation,  and  binds 
the  consciences  of  those  who  came  to  sacrifice  their  will  and  patri- 
mony to  God.  It  recognizes  two  classes  of  candidates — (1)  Chil- 
dren confided  in  their  youth  by  their  parents  to  the  monastery,  or 
received  by  the  charity  of  the  monks,  whose  education  is  pre- 
scribed with  minute  solicitude.  (2)  Young  men,  and  adults  who 
came  out  of  the  world  to  enter  the  cloister.  These  were  not  ad- 
mitted at  once — the  rules  ordaining  that  they  should  be  left  out  for 
four  or  five  days  to  try  their  perseverance.  If  they  persevered, 
they  were  introduced  into  the  guest  chamber,  and  at  the  end  of 
several  days  into  the  novitiate.  Here  the  novice  was  intrusted  to  th« 
care  of  an  old  monk,  who  was  charged  faithfully  to  report  the 
difficulties,  humiliations,  and  discomforts  in  the  hard  path  of  mon- 
astic obedience,  and  if,  at  the  end  -of  two  months,  he  was  inclined 
to  persevere,  the  entire  rule  was  read  to  him,  concluding  in  these 
words:  'Behold  the  law  under  which  thou  wouldst  fight;  if  thou 
canst  observe  it  enter;  if  thou  canst  not,  depart  in  freedom f 
Three  times  during  the  year  of  novitiate  this  trial  was  renewed,  and 
when  the  year  was  expired,  if  the  novice  persevered,  he  was  warned 
that  shortly  the  power  of  leaving  the  monfistery  would  be  lost,  and 
the  rule  which  he  had  only  accepted  thus  far  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, would  become  binding.  If  he  still  adhered  to  his  original 
purpose,  he  was  introduced  into  the  oratory  in  presence  of  all  the 
community,  where,  before  God  and  his  saints^  he  promised  ttahUity^ 
or  perpetual  residence,  and  also  reformation  of  his  morals,  and  obe- 
dience, under  pains  of  eternal  damnation.  With  a  declaration  of 
this  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  placed  upon  the  altar,  he  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  each  of  the  brethren,  begging  them  to  pray 
for  him ;  and  he  was  henceforth  considered  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Such  was  the  general  spirit  and  foundation  of  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict.  The  rule  itself  is  composed  of  seventy-three  chapters  :^ 
nine  touch  on  the  general  duties  of  the  abbot  and  the  monks ; 
thirteen  upon  worship  and  the  divine  services ;  twenty-nine  upon 
discipline,  faults,  and  penalties;  ten  upon  internal  adminbtration  of 


tbe  tnonitel^ry  ^  t#elve  ^ioti  vitfioiis  subjects,  stk^i  SB  tibe  i^e^lm>ii 
of  gtlests,  ibe  ddhduef  o^  tbe  btetfitetf  wfnle  Mveling.  Monktf^ttl^ 
beft  closes  Msr  ifotice  of  tbe  Kale  M  ibltows} 

Thirteen  haodred  yean  baye  passed  ancs  the  hand  of  tteriedici  tiiiee^  aS 
tbose  nrinote  regiikitimiS,  utd  nothing  .baS  fteeli  ibund  more  fit  i^  stfettgllJSMf 
the  religious  spirit  and  moDHStic  lift.  The  most  admired  and  effectual  refoms 
have  scarcely  had  any  otb^r  aim  than  to  lead  beck  the  regular  dergy  to  S  co<to 
of  which  time  has  only  cooflnned  fhfi  Wisdom  and  inc^Sased  the  atftborlirj^. 
.  Among  all  these  details  of  tbe  rale,  the  scrupulous  care  which  the  legisiKtor 
has  taken  to  bind  the  Religious  to  the  careml  celebration  of  divine  worship^ 
according  to  tbe  liti^fgtea!  Oih^  of  tbs  Bomsn  church,  is  S^SiaHt  i^tttsriuiUSt 
They  were  to  give  themselves  to  prayer,  chanted  aloud  by  tbe  oommunitj^ 
first  in  the  night,  at  vigils,  which  began  about  twO  in  the  morning  and  contin- 
ncfd  nntil  dawn;  then  six  iitees during  the  day-^St  priAke,  tierce,  sexts,  nMwM^ 
vespers,  and  comp^ne.  The  hundred  and  fifty  psalm^s  of  Dflrid  Were  divided 
among  these  seven  services  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  psalter  siiould  be 
6banted  every  week ;  and  tills  |>f^yer  in  eOtnteon  Was  not  to  intertnpe  flSsMasI 
dSvptton^  which,  during^  the  renteining  time,  was  to  be  short  and  simple; 

Then  comes  these  noble  rules  of  sobriety,  which,  as  Bossuet  says,  take  eveiy 
Ihing  supeffloous  frOm  natnrS,  and  spct^  her  all  anzisfy  In  resped  to  tiUff 
Which  is  necessary,  and  which  are  but  a  rSph>duetion  of  tbs  customs  of  the 
first  Christians.  To  serve  each  other  by  turns  in  cooking  and  at  the  table ;  to 
est,  In  silence,  listening  io  the  reading  of  SOnie  pious  bobfc,  of  two  cocked 
dishes  and  one  nnoooked,  With  a  ptarund  6f  bread  and  a  hemme  of  win€f.  Whether 
they  made  two  mc^s  in  the  day  or  onlj  one;  to  abstain  from  all  fle^h  of  quad- 
ra|>bd8 ;  and  to  incrfeitse  ths  numbed  snd  severity  Of  the  fitsts  sppohited  b/  Unl 
Ohurch.  To  have  for  okithiag  on\f  a  tunic,  with  a  eaui  for  Ibe  ehoif^  aM  k 
dcapulary  for  work :  this  was  nothing  else  tlian  the  hooded  frock  of  the  plow* 
msn  and  shepherds,  box^WM  fhmi  that  c^  the  slaves  of  pagan  times, 'Sncih  M 
OolumeUa  has  described.  TO  sleep  in  one  general  dormitory ;  to  sleep  butr  Itl^ 
tie,  and  alwajrs  in  their  clothes  and  shoes ;  and  finally,  to  keep  an  almost  con- 
tinual silehco  duringf  the  Whole  day.  Subh  ws^  the  minute  and  sahitary  tej^ 
htions  which  authorized  Bsnedict  to  dedarO  that  the  life  of  a  monk  ought  to 
be  a  perpetual  Lent 

And  there  Were  otbet*  rules  stid  bStief  lidapted  to  foot  Out  iVoin  thS  hSSftS 
6t  the  Rellgioas  even  the  last  aUurements  of  pride^  toluptnonsnesa;  and  ava' 
rice.  They  could  not  receive  either  letter  or  present,  even  flrom  their  nearest 
relatives,  without  tbe  permission  of^  tho  abbot.  In  aoceptihg  the  n>le,  fhef 
pledged  themselves  beSbrehahd  to  bsaf  patiently  public  and  hutoiUatit^  pstt«( 
ances  for  the  smallest  faults,  and  even  corporeal  punishment,  in  ease  of  mur- 
muring or  repetition  of  the  oifbnse,  and  this  While  stiU  subject  to  teropdiaiy 
excommunication  and  final,  exdnsioht  Bot  mercjr  kpjpMtd  \ff  tbe  side  of  s»< 
verity}-  the  excluded  brother  who  desired  to  return,  promising  amendment^ 
Was  to  bo  received  anew,  and  three  tunes  in  succession,  before  be  was  banished 
forever  fi^m  the  cotemnnity. 

However,  in  going  back  to  the  austerity  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  daser^ 
Benedict  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  the  preamble  ot  his  rule,  as  has  be^n  aeon, 
that  he  believed  he  hM  ordslned  notfatng  tod  baM  or  too  difficult  1o  be  fiJ^ 
lowed ;  and  he  ends  by  declaring  thst  il  wis  only  a  Httk  Jf9(fmhin§i  a  modesi 
introduction  to  Christian  perfection. 

Such  are  the  most  rethsrkable  ft«ttiMs  of  this  finMuS  cbde,  Which  bsS  fokkl 
00  many  souls  for  so  many  ages,  and  which  although  it  has  lost  almost  all  ita 
subjects,  remains,  notwithstanding,  one  of  the  most  impomng  monuments  of 
dhristian  genius.  Oompated  to  the  prevknis  Oriental  hues,  its  bears  tbat  seal 
of  Roman  Wisdom,  and  that  adaptation  to  Westc(ra  Customs,  Wbicfa  has  mado 
it,  according  to  the  idea  of  Gregory*  the  Great,  a  masterpiece  of  clearness  and 
discretion,  in  which  judges  who  are  above  all  suspicton  have  not  hesitated  to 
recognise  a  character  of  good  sense  and  gentleness,  humanity  and  moderation^ 
superior  to  every  thing  that  could  be  found  up  to  that  time  in  either  Roman  or 
Barbarian  lavrs,  oi^  fai  tbe  habits  of  Civil  sodefjr. 
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When  we  eefiect  tiiat  ^U  the  pU^er  nioqasUc  8y9te^8,  not  only  of 
th9  pjMf^  but  ev,eQ  of  t^e  present  day,  ano  ]bg]^  modjificiiilons  of  ^his 
myqpe  rale,  «Qd  tbat  it  (»maQi|te<l  frpv  t)i<^  VtsIq^  9^d  }»  jtjbe  embodi- 
pep^t  of  th9  groins  of  tbe  spU^ai^  hermit  of  l^OQjte  C^^sino,  we  ai^ 
lost  ia  aajtotpUhment  9t  the  mi^jituijQ  of  the  reanlts  Fhich  bav0 
BfTn^nff  frpqa  sp  fimple  .^  pngip.  Xh»]t  S^.  'Re^^dief,  b«4  iw»7  pre- 
9eQt,i.inent  0/  th^  futiye  jplory  pf  h^  order,  there  ji^  no  sign  i|i  hif 
Pflfi  pr  jiis  Ufe.  So  W98  ft  gre^t  imd  good  imp,  md  be  produced 
t|ba(  oppjprebppsive  mje  aimply  for  the  gmdaace  of  bi9  own  iouner 
dMrte  .fplloweq9,  withp^it  fi  thopghjb  beyppd.  Qpt  it  was  blessed^ 
»pd  fP^^y  isod  proepertd,  xpightily  in  the  worJd-  fi[e  h^^  b^en  palled 
UieJMpsei^  pf  j|i  ffiivpred  people;  md  tbe  cppipariaop  is  no$  iniq[»^ 
igtr  jhe  led  l^s  ordeir  pp  up  ^  the  yery  .borders  of  jthe  prpmised 
poyntry,  md  efter  his  deatb,  wbiu^h,  li]ce  ^hsj^  of  Mps^  jtoojc  plf^ 
Ifjitbin  Q^pht  pjT  tjbeir  goal,  i^y  fpnght  tji^ir  wi^y  jthio|igb  tkP  bofi^' 
tUe  wUds  of  barbMisni,  until  tjbps^  men  ^bo  b^d  conqpered  t|}# 
iP€»pDt  ay:iUzatLons  of  ^pcope  lay  JNt  their  f(^t,  boupd  Ux  the  fetteif 
pjf  jipiiituid  subjection  jtp  the  crpss  pf  Chnst  TJhp  wild  rm^es  pf 
3c«adiaayia  ca^nie  pouring  dp^9^  upon  SoAthen^  Eiajx>pe  Id  one  va4 
Ql9i]rch  of  ejcteripipatiopy  alftying  tipd  destroying  1^  jtbey  adv^uiced, 
Kjendii^  before  tbem  tbe  teiror  of  tbiit  dooip  .which  ;Epight  be  see^i 
in  the  desolaitipip  which  Jay  behipd  them ;  but  they  ftll,  yfinquisb^ 
by  .4ibe  powpr  pf  the  army  of  :Ood,  who  faUied  Iprth  in  ;tprp  to  re- 
cppjqper  the  world,  and  figbtipg  pot  wjth  the  F^ppns  pf  fire  4M^ 
sword,  but,  li]se  Christiim  so^d^rs,  g^t  /sboui  with  truth,  ^nd  fafu^- 
ing  on  the  breiuiplate  .of  rightcppapess,  they  ^pbdi^ed  ^bfif^  ivil# 
lapQs,  who  had  CAuhed  jthe  ppp^perois  of  itjhe  eiu^  imd  resjtpd  ipcft 
imtil  they  had  storiiied  .the  strpp^pld,  apd  pUm^4  jthe  cn^  (n- 
IWiph«ptly  ppon  the  pitadej  of  im  ancicmt  pagmuis^i.  Hi^  iIpML 
p^,  and  the  gloopd  of  a  )png  age  of  dBrlcnefs  fell  upop^fk  wprld  whpi^ 
gloqr  hiy  bpried  upder  Ropow  niins.  Seiepcp  h«d  gpne,  Uten^^^wn^ 
b«d  vanished^  art  l^  flowps,  nod  jvpen  groped  jabont  jn  tiUu  in  Ihft 
dense  dcM'l^pess  for  one  ray  pf  hope  to  ohper  thcip  in  .their  sorrow. 
I]ie  .ci»tle  of  1|he  ppserful  barpn  xpse  gipoqiily  ii^v^e  ^em,  #n4 
:srith  spa<^ops  mo^  dense  walls,  :and  bfttUeniented  towi^rs,  /rpwped 
qipinopsly  upon  the  world  ^hi^  lay  i^bj^t  et  its  ;{eet  In  slaveiy 
mep  were  borp,  and  iu  slavery  they  lived-  Tbey  piindpreid  to  ,the 
Uoeptiopsness  and  vjplep<^  ,of  him  who  ,h€{ld  their  lives  in  his  hand/H 
end  ifed  ^em  only  to  Sght  ppd  ||dl  .et  his  Viddi^*  :Bat  far  i^i^^y 
from  the  castle  thc^  ^IM^Qse  another  building,  massiye,  .solid,  epd 
stcong,  not  (row.pipg  with  bftttlem^ted  jtpw^rs,  nor  isoleted  by 
hrosd  xnoats;  but  with  PfsciiP  gites,  and  e  h^ivrty  ^^999^  itP  1^ 
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comers,  stood  the  monastery,  where  lay  the  hope  of  humanity,  as 
in  a  safe  asylum.  Behind  its  walls  was  the  church,  and  clustered 
around  it  the  dwelling-places  of  those  who  had  left  the  world,  and 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of  that  church,  and  the  salvation 
of  their  souls.  Far  and  near  in  its  vicinity  the  land  bore  witness 
to  assiduous  culture  and  diligent  care,  bearing  on  it^  fertile  bosom 
the  harvest  hope  of  those  who  had  labored,  which  the  heavens 
watered,  the  sun  smiled  upon,  and  the  winds  played  over,  until  tho 
heart  of  man  rejoiced,  and  all  nature  was  big  with  the  promise  of 
increase.  This  was  tho  refuge  to  which  religion  and  art  had  fled. 
In  the  quiet  seclusion  of  its  cloisters  science  labored  at  its  problems 
and  perpetuated  its  results,  uncheered  by  applause  and  stimulated 
only  by  the  pure  love  of  the  pursuit  Art  toiled  in  the  church, 
and  whole  generations  of  bhsy  fingers  worked  patiently  at  the 
decoration  of  the  temple  of  the  Most  High.  The  pale,  thonghtfiil 
monk,  upon  whose  brow  genius  had  set  her  mark,  wandered  into 
the  calm  retirement  of  the  library,  threw  back  his  cowl,  buried 
himself  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  history,  or  divinity,  and  trans- 
ferred his  thoughts  to  vellum,  which  was  to  molder  and  waste  in 
darkness  and  obscurity,  like  himself  in  his  lonely  monk's  grave, 
and  be  read  only  when  the  spot  where  ho  labored  should  be  a  hei^ 
of  ruins,  and  his  very  name  a  controversy  among  scholars. 

We  should  never  lose  sight  of  this  truth,  that  in  this  building, 
when  the  world  was  given  up  to  violence  and  darkness,  was  gar- 
nered up  the  hope  of  humanity ;  and  these  men  who  dwelt  there 
in  contemplation  and  obscurity  were  its  faithful  guardians ; — and 
this  was  more  particularly  the  case  with  that  gpreat  order  whose 
foundation  we  have  been  examining.  The  Benedictines  were  the 
depositaries  of  learning  and  the  arts ;  they  gathered  books  together, 
and  reproduced  them  in  the  silence  of  their  cells,  and  they  pre- 
served in  this  way  not  only  the  volumes  of  sacred  writ,  but  many 
of  the  works  of  classic  lore.  They  started  Gothic  architecture — 
that  matchless  union  of  nature  with  art — they  alone  had  the  secrets 
of  chemistry  and  medical  science;  they  invented  many  colors; 
they  were  the  first  architects,  artists,  glass-stainers,  carvers,  and  mo- 
saic workers  in  medieval  times.  They  were  the  original  illumina- 
tors of.  manuscripts,  and  the  first  transcribers  of  books ;  in  fine, 
ihey  were  the  writers,  thinkers,  and  workers  of  a  dark  age,  who 
wrote  for  no  applause,  thought  with  no  encouragement,  and  worked, 
for  no  reward.  Their  power,  too,  waxed  mighty ;  kings  trembled 
before  their  denunciations  of  tyranny,  and  in  the  hour  of  danger 
fled  to  their  altars  for  safety ;  and  it  was  an  English  king  who  made 
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a  pilgrimage  to  their  shrines,  and,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  five 
Benedictine  monks,  bared  his  back,  and  submitted  himself  to  be 
scoarged  as  a  penance  for  his  crimes. 

Nearly  fourteen  hundred  years  have  rolled  by  since  the  great 
man  who  founded  this  noble  order  died ;  and  he  who  in  after  years 
compiled  the  **  Saxon  Chronicle,*'  has  recorded  it  in  a  simple  sen* 
tence,  which,  amongst  the  many  records  of  that  document,  we  may 
at  least  believe,  and  which  will  conclude  the  chapter — '  This  year 
St  Benedict  the  Abbot,  father  of  all  monks,  went  to  heaven.* 

OFTTCSBS  or  A  HOVASTIO  BSTABLI8HMXNT. 

The  head  and  ruler  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  was  the  abbot— imd  his 
election  and  installation  were  events  of  great  moment,  not  only  in  the  estab- 
lishment, but  to  all  the  countiy  round  about  In  its  palmy  days,  he  ranked  as 
peer,  and  the  monarch  himself  could  not  enter  the  gates  without  the  abbot's 
permission.  The  next  man  in  office  to  the  abbot  was  the  prior,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  his  superior,  was  invested  with  fbll  powers ;  but  on  other  occasions 
his  jurisdiction  was  limited — in  some  monasteries  he  was  aasisied  by  sub- 
priors,  in  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the  institution  and  number  of  its  inmates. 
After  the  prior  in  rank  came  the  precentor  or  chanter,  an  office  only  given  to  a 
monk  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  monastery  fh>m  a  child.  He  had  the 
supervision  of  the  choral  service,  the  writing  out  the  tables  of  divine  service 
for  the  monks,  the  correction  of  mistakes  in  chanting,  which  be  led  off  flt>m  his 
place  in  tlie  center  of  the  choir ;  he  distributed  the  robes  at  festivals,  and  ar- 
ranged processions.  The  cellarer  was  intrusted  with  the  food,  drink,  etc,  of 
the  monastery,  also  with  the  mazers  or  drinking  cups  of  the  monks,  and  all 
other  vessels  used  in  the  cellar,  kitchen,  and  refectory ;  he  had  to  attend  at  the 
refectory  table,  and  collect  the  spoons  after  dinner.  The  treasurer  had  charge 
of  the  documents,  deeds  and  moneys  belonging  to  the  monastery;  he  received 
the  rents,  paid  all  the  wages  and  expenses,  and  kept  the  accounts.  The  sacris- 
tan^s  duties  were  connected  with  the  church ;  he  had  to  attend  to  the  altar,  to 
carry  a  lantern  before  the  priest,  as  he  went  from  the  altar  to  the  lectum,  to 
cause  the  bell  to  be  rung ;  he  took  charge  of  all  the  sacred  vessels  in  use,  pre- 
pared the  host,  the  wine,  and  the  altar  bread.  The  almoner^s  duty  was  to  pro- 
vide the  monks  with  mats  or  hassocks  for  their  feet  in  the  church,  also  matting 
in  the  chapter-house,  cloisters,  and  dormitory  stairs;  he  was  to  attend  to  the 
poor,  and  distribute  alms  amongst  them,  and  in  the  winter,  warm  clothes  and 
shoes.  Afler  the  monks  had  retired  from  the  refectory,  it  was  his  duty  to  go 
round  and  collect  any  drink  left  in  the  mazers  to  be  given  away  to  the  poor. 
The  kitchener  was  filled  by  a  different  monk  every  week,  in  turn,  and  he  had  to 
arrange  what  food  was  to  be  cooked,  go  round  to  the  infirmary,  visit  the  sick 
and  provide  for  them,  and  superintend  the  labors  of  his  assistants.  The  in- 
firmarer  had  care  of  the  sick ;  it  was  his  office  to  administer  to  their  wants,  to 
give  them  their  meals,  to  sprinkle  holy  water  on  their  beds  every  night  after 
the  service  of  complin.  A  person  was  generally  appointed  to  this  duty  who,  in 
case  of  emergency,  was  competent  to  receive  the  confession  of  a  sick  man. 
The  porter  was  generally  a  grave  monk  of  mature  age;  he  had  an  assistant  to 
keep  the  gate  when  he  delivered  messages,  or  was  compelled  to  leave  his  post 
The  chamberlain's  business  was  to  look  after  the  beds,  bedding,  and  shaving 
room,  to  attend  to  the  dormitory  windows,  and  to  have  tbe  chambers  swept, 
and  the  straw  of  the  beds  changed  once  every  year,  and  under  his  supervirion 
was  the  tailory,  where  clothes,  etc ,  was  made  and  repaired.  There  were  other 
offices  connected  with  the  monastery,  but  these  were  the  principal,  and  next  to 
these  came  the  monks  who  formed  the  convent  with  the  lay  brethren  and 
novicea 

We  give  brief  notices  of  a  few  of  the  earlier  Benedictine  Abbeya. 
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IMTHUUnonON.^ 

Thb  monastic  life,  so  oommonly  regarded  in  these  later  times  aa 
phantasy,  was  once  a  fact,  a  great  nniversal  hict;  it  was  a  fact  fbr 
twelve  or  thirteen  centnries;  and  when  we  remember  that  it 
extended  its  influence  from  the  sunny  heights  of  Palestine  across 
Enrope,  to  the  wild,  bleak  shores  of  western  Ireland ;  that  it  did 
more  in  the  world  for  the  formation  and  embellishment  of  modem 
civilixation  than  all  the  goTemments  and  systems  of  life  that  accom- 
panied it  in  its  course ;  that  the  best  portions  of  ancient  literatiire, 
the  materials  of  history,  the  secrets  of  art,  are  the  pearls  torn  ironi 
its  treasure  house,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  what  a  fiust  the  mon* 
aatic  life  must  have  been  at  one  time.  •  .  •  When  laws  were  badly 
administered,  and  the  country  often  torn  by  internal  contentionsi 
and  always  subject  to  the  violence  of  marauders,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  there  should  be  some  asylum  for  those  thoughtftili 
retiring  spirits  who,  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  part  in  the  turmoO 
of  the  times,  were  exposed  to  all  its  dangerous  yioisutndes.  In  aa 
age,  too,  when  the  country  possessed  no  literature,  the  contemp]^ 
tire  and  the  learned  had  no  other  means  of  existence  than  by  retir- 
ing to  the  cloister,  safe  out  of  the  reach  of  the  jealous  supcrBtitioa 
of  ignorance  and  the  wanton  barbarity  of  uncouth  rioleace.  The 
monastery  then  was  the  natural  home  of  these  beings — ^the  deserted, 
the  oppressed,  the  meek  spirit  who  had  been  beaten  in  the  world's 
conflict,  the  untimely  bom  son  of  genius,  the  scholar,  the  deroteei 
all  found  a  safe  shelter  and  a  genial  abode  behind  the  friendly  walls 
of  these  cities  of  refuge.  There,  too,  lay  garnered  upy  as  a  priceless 
hoarding  for  future  ages,  the  sacred  oracles  of  ChrisUanity,  and  the 
rescued  treasures  of  ancient  lore ;  there  science  labored  at  her  mys- 
tic problems ;  and  there  poetry,  painting,  and  music  were  deyeloped 
and  perpetuated ;  in  fine,  all  that  the  world  holds  as  most  excellent^ 
all  that  goes  toward  the  foundation  and  adornment  of  modem 
society,  treasured  up  in  the  monastery  as  in  an  aik,  rode  in  safety 
orer  the  dark  floods  of  that  medinval  deluge  until  the  waters  sub* 
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sided,  and  a  new  world  appearing  from  its  depths,  violent  hands 
were  laid  upon  those  costly  treasures,  which  were  torn  from  their 
hiding  places  and  freely  scattered  abroad,  whilst  the  representatives 
of  those  men  who,  in  silence  and  with  prayer,  had  amassed  and 
cherished  Ibem,  were  branded  as  useless  idlers,  their  homes  broken 
up,  and  themselves  dispersed,  with  no  mercy  for  their  errors  and  no 
gratitude  for  their  labors,  to  seek  the  scanty  charities  of  a  hostile 
world.  Beside  being  the  enidle  of  art  and  science,  the  monastery 
iras  a  groat  And  most  elBeieAt  engine  for  the  dispensation  of  public 
charity.  Ai  ita  mfisctorj  kildiMi  tho  po^r  were  always  cheerfallj 
weloomedy  ganeiovsly  treated,  and  periodioally  relieved ;  in  fine,  tbe 
care  of  the  poor  waa  not  only  legardcd  as  a  solemn  duty,  but  was 
nndertaken  witb  the  inost  cheerful  devotion  and  the  most  nnie- 
wtting  seal* 

Tho  fomidation  of  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbrnry  is  lost  in  the  in^ 
dHlons  and  legends  of  the  transition  period  of  British  history 
from  Dmidism  to  Christianity,  some  of  ^em  carrying  back  tlit 
4ate  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  others  to  PbiKp  the  Apostle,  and 
n  still  laiger  nomber,  fixing  here  the  site  of  the  first  Christian 
^apel  in  England  in  an  edifice  of  wattlea  and  twigs,  which  wm 
anrrodnded  by  a  more  snbstantial  structure  about  the  year  180. 
In  the  year  439  9t.  Patrick  visited  the  holy  spot,  repaired  the 
chapel,  and  oignnix^  tile  cisigy  into  a  monastic  society,  of  which 
he  became  the  first  Abbot  In  590,  St.  David,  Archbishop  of 
Menevia,  and  *nncle  of  King  Aithnr,  added  to  the  buildings,  and 
here,  according  to  Camden,  the  noble  hero  of  the  Britons  found  a 
peacefal  grave.  In  605,  6t  Augnctine  brought  tlie  establishment 
under  themle  of  St.  Benedict ;  and  twcnty-lbnr  years  later,  Paulinua, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  enlarged  and  enriched  the  principal  edificca. 
It  was  endowed  by  various  kings  and  prelatea  with  lands  and  prtv* 
lieges  from  time  to  time,  until  the  nnmerons  buildings  occupied 
clxty  acres,  and  the  soil  had  become  the  buriiJ  places  of  the  moat 
eminent  fiimiles  in  the  kingdom. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  siKteenth  century  the  ancient  abbey  of 
(Qlastonbury  was  in  the  plenitude  of  its  magnificence  and  power.  It 
had  been  the  cynosnre  for  the  devotees  of  ail  nations,  who,  for  neariy 
eleven  centuries,  fiocked  in  crowds  to  its  fane— to  worship  at  its 
altars,  to  venerate  its  relics,  to  drink  in  healdi  at  its  sacred  well,  and 
to  gase  in  rapt  wonder  at  its  holy  them.  And  even  now,  in  these 
later  days,  though  time  has  wasted  it^  though  fierce  fanaticism  has 
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played  its  cannon  upon  it,  thoogh  rnUileas  Tandaliam  in  blind  igno- 
fance  has  despoiled  many  of  its  beauiiee>  it  still  stands  proud  in  its 
mined  grandear,  defiant  alike  of  the  ravages  of  decay,  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  iconoclast,  and  the  wantonness  of  the  ignorant  Althonj^ 
not  a  single  picture,  but  only  an  inventorial  description,  is  extant  of 
ibis  largest  abbey  in  the  Idngdom,  yet,  staoding  amidst  its  silent 
nuns,  the  imagination  can  form  some  faint  idea  of  what  it  must 
have  been  when  its  aisles  were  vocal  with  the  chant  of  its  many- 
voiced  choir,  when  gorgeous  processions  moved  grandly  through  its 
cloisters,  and  when  its  ahara,  its  chapels,  its  windows,  its  pillait, 
were  all  decorated  with  the  myriad  qplendors  of  monastic  art. 
Passing  in  at  the  great  western  ent|faace,  through  a  lodge  kepi  by 
a  grave  lay  brother,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  little  worid,  shut  up  by  a 
high  wall  which  swept  round  its  domains,  indosbg  an  area  of  mofe 
than  sixty  acres.  The  eye  is  aireated  at  onee  by  a  majestic  pile  of 
building,  stretching  itself  out  in  the  shape  of  an  immense  cross,  from 
the  center  of  whose  transept  there  rises  a  high  tower.  The  exterior 
of  this  building  is  profusely  decorated  with  all  the  weird  embellish- 
ments of  mediffival  art.  There,  in  sculptured  niche,  stands  the  de- 
vout monarch,  sceptered  and  crowned ;  the  templar  knight,  who  had 
fallen  under  an  oriental  sun  fighting  for  the  cross ;  the  mitred  abbot, 
with  his  crosier ;  the  saint  with  his  emblem ;  th^  martyr  with  bis 
palm ;  scenes  from  Sacred  Writ;  the  apostles;  the  evangelists ;  pet- 
rifled  allegories  and  sculptured  story ;  and  theui  clustering  around 
and  intertwining  itself  with  all  these  scenes  and  representations  of 
the  world  of  roan,  were  ornamental  devices  culled  from  the  world 
of  nature.  A  splendid  monument  of  the  genius  of  those  mediisvel 
times  whose  mighty  cathedrals  stand  before  us  now  like  massive 
poems  or  graven  history,  where  men  may  read,  as  it  were,  ffom  » 
sculptured  page,  the  chivalrous  doings  of  departed  heroes,  the  long 
tale  of  the  history  of  the  Church— of  her  woes,  her  triumphs,  her 
martyrs,  and  her  saints — a  deathless  picture  of  actual  existence,  as 
though  some  heaven-sent  spirit  bad  come  upon  the  earth,  and  with 
a  magic  stroke  petrified  into  the  graphic  stillness  of  stone  a  whole 
world  of  life  and  living  things.  The  length  of  the  nave  of  this 
church,  beginning  from  St  Joseph's  ehapel  (which  we  shall  presently 
notice,  and  which  was  an  additions!  building)  up  to  the  cross,  was 
220  feet,  the  great  tower  was  40  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  transepts 
on  either  side  of  it  each  45  feet  in  length,  the  choir  was  150  feet; 
its  entire  length  from  east  to  west  was  420  feet ;  and  if  we  add  the 
.^)pended  St  Joseph's  ebapeli  we  have  a  range  of  building  530  feet 
in  length. 
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Turning  from  tbe  contemplation  of  this  external  grandem*,  we 
eome  to  a  ttmcture  which  forms  the  extreme  west  of  the  abbey 
-—a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Joeeph  of  Arimathea.  The  entrance  on 
the  north  is  a  masterpiece  of  art,  being  a  portal  consisting  of  four 
semicircular  arches,  receding  and  diminishing  as  they  recede  into 
the  body  of  the  wall,  the  four  fascisB  profusely  decorated  with  scnlp- 
iured  representations  of  penonages  and  scenes,  varied  by  running 
patterns  of  tendrils,  leaj^es,  and  other  natural  objects.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  the  attention  upon  entering  is  the  beantifnl  tri- 
arial-mullioned  window  at  the  western  extremity,  with  its  scmicircn- 
lar  head ;  opposite,  at  the  eastern  end,  another,  corresponding  in  sixe 
and  decoration,  throws  its  lights  upon  the  altar.  On  both  the  nortb 
and  south  sides  of  the  church  are  four  uniform  windows,  rising  loftily 
till  their  summits  neariy  touch  the  vaulting :  underneath  these  are 
four  sculptured  arches,  the  paneling  between  tliem  adorned  with 
painted  representations  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  all  the  host  of 
heaven ;  tbe  flooring  was  a  tesselated  pavement  of  encaustic  tiles, 
each  bearing  an  heraldic  device,  or  some  allegorical  or  historical 
subject  Beneath  this  tesselated  pavement  is  a  spacious  crypt, 
eighty-nine  feet  in  length,  twenty  feet  in  width,  and  ten  feet  high, 
provided  with  an  altar,  and  when  used  for  service  illuminated  by 
lamps  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  8t.  Joseph's  chapel,  however, 
with  its  softly-colored  light,  its  glittering  panels,  its  resplendent 
altars,  and  its  elegant  proportions,  is  a  beautiful  creation ;  but  only  a 
foretaste  or  a  prelude  of  that  full  glare  of  splendor  which  bursts 
upon  the  view  on  ascending  the  flight  of  steps  leading  from  its  lower 
level  up  to  tbe  nave  of  the  great  abbey  church  itself,  which  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Arrived  at  that  point,  the  spectator  gaaes 
upon  a  long  vista  of  some  four  hundred  feet,  including  the  nave  and 
choir;,  passing  up  through  the  nave,  which  has  a  double  line  of 
arches,  whose  pillars  are  profusely  sculptured,  we  come  to  the  central 
point  in  the  transept,  where  there  are  four  magnificent  Gk>thic  arches, 
which  for  imposing  grandeur  could  scarcely  be  equaled  in  the 
world,  mounting  up  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  upon  which 
rested  tbe  great  tower  of  the  church.  A  portion  of  one  of  these 
arches  still  exists,  and  though  broken  retains  its  original  grandeur. 

In  tbe  transept  running  north  and  south  from  this  point  are  four 
beautifully  decorated  chapels,  St  Mary's,  in  the  north  aisle;  St 
Andrew's,  in  the  south ;  Our  Lady  of  Loretto's,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nave ;  and  at  the  south  angle  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
another  stood  just  behind  the  tower,  dedicated  to  St  Edgar :  in 
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each  of  these  are  altars  richly  adorned  with  glittering  appointmentSy 
and  beautiful  glass  windows,  stained  with  the  figures  of  their  patron 
saints,  the  apostles,  scriptural  scenes  or  episodes  from  the  hagiology 
of  the  Church ;  then,  running  in  a  straight  line  with  the  nave,  com- 
pleting the  gigantic  parallelogrrams,  is  the  choir,  where  the  divine  office 
is  daily  performed.  The  body  is  divided  into  stalls  and  seats  for  the 
abbot,  the  officers,  and  monks.  At  the  eastern  extremity  stands  the 
high  altar,  with  its  profusion  of  decorative  splendor,  whilst  over  it 
is  an  immense  stained-glass  window,  with  semicircular  top,  which 
pours  down  upon  the  altar,  and  in  fact  bathes  the  whole  choir,  when 
viewed  from  a  distance,  in  a  sea  of  softened  many-colored  light. 
The  flooring  of  the  great  church,  like  that  of  St.  Joseph's,  is  com- 
posed of  encaustic  Norman  tiles,  inscribed  with  Scripture  sentences, 
heraldic  devices,  and  names  of  kings  and  benefactors.  Underneath 
the  great  church  is  the  crypt — a  dark  vault  divided  into  three  com- 
partments by  two  rows  of  strong  massive  pillars,  into  which,  having 
descended  from  the  church,  the  spectator  enters ;  the  light  of  his 
torch  is  thrown  back  from  a  hundred  different  points,  like  the  eyes 
of  serpents  glittering  through  the  darkness,  reflected  from  the 
bright  gold  and  silver  nails  and  decorations  of  the  coffins  that  lie 
piled  on  all  sides,  and  whose  ominous  shapes  can  be  just  fiuntly  dis- 
tinguished. This  is  the  weird  world,  which  exerts  a  roystefions 
influence  over  the  hearts  of  the  most  thoughtless — the  silent  world 
of  death  in.  life ;  and  piled  up  around  are  the  remains  of  whole 
generations  long  extinct  of  races  of  canonized  saints,  pious  kings, 
devout  queens,  mitred  abbots,  bishops,  nobles  who  gave  all  their 
wealth  to  lie  here,  knights  who  braved  the  dangers  of.  foreign 
dimes,  the  power  of  the  stealthy  pestilence,  and  the  scimitar  of  the 
wild  Saracen,  that  they  mig^t  one  day  come  back  and  lay  their 
bones  in  this  holy  spot  There  were  the  gilded  coffins  of  the  re 
nowned  abbots,  whose  names  were  a  mighty  power  in  the  world 
when  they  lived,  and  whose  thoughts  are  still  read  with  delight  by 
the  yotaries  of  another  creed — the  silver  crosiers  of  bishops,  the 
purple  cloth  of  royalty,  and  the  crimson  of  the  noble — all  slumber^ 
ing  and  smoldering  in  the  dense  obscurity  of  the  tomb,  but  flashing 
up  to  the  light  once  more  in  a  temporary  brilliancy,  like  the  last 
ball-room  effort  of  some  aged  beauty — the  aristocracy  of  death,  the. 
coquetry  of  human  vanity,  strong  even  in  human  corruption. 

Amongst  the  denizens  of  this  dark  region  are — King  Arthur  and 
his  queen  Guinever,  Coel  II.,  grandfather  of  Constant! ne  the  Great, 
Kentwyn,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  Edmund  L,  Edgar  and  Iron- 
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sides,  St  David  of  Wales,  and  St  Gildas,  beside  nine  bisfcopsi  fif* 
teen  abbots,  and  many  others  of  note.  Roascending  from  tbia 
gloomy  cavern  to  the  glories  of  the  great  church,  we  wander  among 
its  aisles,  and  as  we  gase  npon  the  splendors  of  its  choir,  w«  rsfleet 
that  in  this  gorgeous  temple,  embellished  by  every  thing  that  aft 
and  science  could  contribute,  and  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  ita 
holy  altar,  with  its  consecrated  host,  its  cherished  receptable  of 
saintly  relics,  and  its  sublime  mysteries,  did  these  devout  meiii 
seven  times  a  day,  for  centuries,  assemble  for  prayer  and  worship. 
As  soon  as  the  clock  had  tolled  out  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  rooked  in  slumber,  they  arose,  and  flocked 
in  silence  to  the  church,  where  they  remained  in  prayer  and  praiss 
until  the  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn  began  to  chase  away  the  oon* 
stellations  of  the  night,  and  then,  at  stated  intervals  through  the 
rest  of  the  day,  the  appointed  services  were  carried  on,  so  that  the 
greater  portion  of  their  lives  was  spent  in  this  choir,  whose  veij 
walls  were  vocal  with  psalmody  and  prayer.  It  was  a  grand  offer- 
ing to  the  Almighty  of  human  work  and  human  life.  In  that  tem^" 
pie  was  gathered  as  a  rich  oblation  every  thing  that  the  united  labor 
of.  ages  could  create  and  collect ;  strong  hands  had  dug  out  its 
foundations  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  had  hewn  stubborn  rooks 
into  huge  blocks,  and  piled  them  up  high  in  the  heavens,  had  fttth* 
i<ftied  them  into  pillars  and  arches,  myriads  of  busy  ftngtrs  had 
labored  for  ages  at  its  decoration,  until  every  column,  every  oomicti 
and  every  angle  bore  traces  of  patient  toil ;  the  painter,  the  sculptor, 
the  poet,  had  all  contributed  to  its  embellishment,  strength  created 
it,  genius'  beautified  it,  and  the  ever-asoending  incense  of  human 
eontrition,  human  adoration,  and  human  prayer  completed  the 
gorgeous  sacrifice  which  those  devotees  of  medissval  times  offered 
up  in  honor  of  him  whose  mysterious  presence  they  venerated  aa 
the  actual  and  real  inhabitant  of  their  holy  of  hoKes. 

Betracing  our  steps  once  more  to  the  nave,  we  turn  to  take  one 
lingering  glance  at  the  scene :  and  here  the  full  beauty  and  magnifl- 
cenco  of  the  edifice  bursts  upon  the  view,  the  eye  wanders  throngh 
a  perfect  stony  forest  whose  stately  trees,  taken  at  some  moment 
when  their  tops,  bending  toward  each  other  and  interlacing  them- 
selves, had  been  petrified  into  the  natural  beauty  of  the  Gothic 
arch ;  here  and  there  were  secluded  spots  where  the  prismatic  light 
from  painted  windows  danced  about  the  pillars  like  straggling  sun- 
beams through  the  thick  foliage  of  a  forest  glade.  The  clusters  of 
pillars  resembled  the  gnarled  bark  of  old  forest  trees,  and  the 
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gtonped  ornaments  of  their  eapltals  were  the  points  where  the 
trunk  itself  spread  off  into  limbs  and  branehes ;  there  were  grores 
and  labyrinths  running  fitr  away  into  the  interior  of  this  scnlptured 
wood,  and  towering  high  in  the  oenter  were  those  four  kings  of  the 
forest,  whose  tops  met  far  up  in-the  heavens— the  tme  heart  of  the 
scene,  from  which  every  thing  diverged,  and  with  which  every  thing 
was  in  keeping.  Then,  as  the  spectator  stands,  lost  in  the  grandeur 
of  the  spectacle,  gaang  in  rapt  wonder  at  the  sky-painted  ceiling, 
or  at  some  fantastic  gnarled  head  grinning  at  him  from  a  shady 
nook,  the  passing  whim  of  soom  medisDval  brain^^a  faint  sigh,  as 
of  a  distant  wind,  steals  akmg  those  stony  glades,  gradually  increas* 
ing  in  volume,  until  presently  the  full,  rich  tones  of  the  choir  burst 
forth,  the  organ  peals  out  its  melodious  thunder,  and  every  arch  and 
every  pillar  vibrates  with  undulations  of  harmonious  80ui\d,  just  as 
in  the  storm-shaken  forest  every  mighty  deni£en  bends  his  massive 
branches  to  the  fierce  tempest  wind,  and  intones  his  deep  response 
to  the  wild  music  of  the  storm.  Before  the  power  of  that  musio^ 
tempest  every  thing  bowed,  and  as  the  strains  of  some  Gregorian 
chant  or  the  dirge-like  melody  of  some  penitential  psalm  filled  the 
whole  building  with  its  pathos,  every  figure  seemed  to  be  invested 
with  life,  the  mysterious  harmony  between  the  building  and  its  uses 
was  manifested,  the  painted  figures  on  the  windows  appeared  to 
join  in  the  strain,  a  celestial  choms  of  apostles,  martyrs,  and  samts; 
the  statues  in  their  niches  threw  back  the  melody ;  the  figures  re- 
clining on  the  tombs  seemed  to  raise  their  clasped  hands  in  silent* 
re^K>nse  to  its  power,  as  though  moved  in  their  stony  slumber  by  a 
dream  of  solemn  sounds ;  the  grotesque  figures  on  the  pillars  and 
in  nooks  and  comers  chanted  the  dissonant  chords,  which  brought 
out  more  boldly  the  general  harmony ;  every  arch,  with  its  entwined 
branches  and  sculptured  foliage,  shook  with  the  stormy  melody:  all 
was  instinct  with  sympathetic  litis,  until,  the  fury  of  the  tempest 
dying  away  in  fitful  gusts,  the  lasl  breeze  was  wafted,  the  painted 
fbmu  became  dumb,  the  statues  and  images  grew  rigid,  the  foliage 
was  still,  all  the  sympathetic  vitality  faded  away,  and  the  sacred 
gfove  fell  into  its  silent  tnagnificenee. 

Attached  to  the  great  church  wars  two  oflees — the  sacristy  and 
chnreh  treasury.  In  the  firmer  were  kept  the  sacred  vestments, 
dudices,  etc^  in  nse  daily ;  and  in  the  latter  were  kept  all  the  valu« 
aUes,  snoh  as  sacred  relies,  jewels  and  plate  not  in  nse,  with  mitres, 
cfosiers,  cruoes,  and  pectorals;  thers  was  also  a  confessional  for 
thoaa  who  wished  to  nse  it  belore  going  to  the  altar.    The  care  of 
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these  two  offices  was  cominitted  to  a  monk  elected  by  the  abbol^ 
who  was  called  the  sacrist  Coming  oat  of  the  church  we  arrire  at 
the  cloisters,  a  square  place,. surrounded  by  a  corridor  of  piUan, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  inclosuro  was  a  flower  garden — this  was 
the  place  where  the  monks  were  accustomed  to  assemble  at  certain 
hours  to  walk  up  and  down.  In  one  of  the  alleys  of  the  cloiiier 
stood  the  chapter-house,  which,  as  it  was  the  scene  of  the  most  inn* 
portant  events  in  their  monotonous  lives,  deserves  a  description.  In 
this  spot  tlie  abbots  and  officers  of  the  monastery  were  elected,  ail 
the  business  of  the  house  as  a  body  was  discussed,  faults  were 
openly  confessed,  openly  reproved,  and  in  some  cases  corporal  pun- 
ishment was  awarded  in  the  presence  of  the  abbot  and  whole  con* 
v^nt  upon  some  incorrigible  offender,  so  that,  beside  being  an 
i^Bsembling  room,  it  was  a  court  of  complaint  and  correction.  One 
brother  could  accuse  another  openly,  when  the  matter  was  gone 
into,  and  justice  done.  In  all  conventual  institutions  it  waa  a 
weekly  custom,  and  in  some  a  daily  one,  to  assemble  in  the  chapter* 
house  after  one  of  the  rooming  services  (generally  after  primes), 
when  a  sentence  from  the  rule  was  read,  a  psalm  sung,  and  businen 
attended  to.  It  was  also  an  envied  burying  place ;  and  the  reader^ 
as  he  stood  at  his  desk  in  the  chapter-house  of  Glastonbury  Abbey^ 
stood  over  the  body  of  Abbot  Chinnock,  who  himself  perfected  its 
building,  which  was  commenced  in  1303  by  Abbot  Fromont. 

In  the  interior,  lit  up  by  a  magnificent  stained-glass  window, 
there  were  three  rows  of  stone  benches  one  above  another.  On  the 
floor  there  was  a  reading  desk  and  bench  apart ;  in  a  platform  raised 
above  the  other  seats  was  the  abbot's  renowned  elbow  chair,  whidi 
extraordinary  piece  of  monastic  workmanship  excited  so  moch 
cariosity  at  the  great  exhibition  of  1851.  In  the  middle  of  the 
hall  was  a  pUtform  called  the  Judgment,  being  the  spot  where  cor* 
porai  punishment,  when  necessary,  was  inflicted;  and  towerii^ 
above  all  was  a  crucifix,  to  remind  the  brethren  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  In  another  alley  of  the  cloisters  stood  the  fratery,  or  apart- 
ment for  the  novices,  which  had  its  own  refectory,  common  room, 
lavatory,  and  dormitory,  and  was  governed  by  one  of  the  prion. 
Ascending  the  staircase,  we  come  to  a  gallery  in  which  are  the 
library,  the  wardrobe,  the  common  house,  and. the  common  treaanrj. 
The  library  was  the  first  in  England,  filled  with  ohoioe  and  valuable 
books,  which  had  been  given  to  the  monastery  from  time  to  time  in 
its  history  by  kings,  scholars^  and  devotees  of  all  classes ;  many  also 
were  transcribed  by  the  moaka.     During  the  twelfth  century^ 
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although  even  then  of  great  renown  in  the  world,  it  was  considera- 
bly augmented  by  Henricus  Blessensis,  or  Henry  of  Blois  (nephew 
of  Henry  L  and  brother  of  Stephen),  who  was  abbot  This  royal 
scholar  had  more  books  transcribed  during  bis  abbacy  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  A  list  is  still  extant — *i>e  libris  quos  ffmrieuM 
fecit  trantcribere^  in  which  are  to  be  found  such  works  as  Pliny 
'  De  Naturali  HUtoria^^  a  book  in  great  favor  at  that  time ;  '  Ort^ 
imm  iuper  EpUtoUu  Fault  ad  Bomanoty  *  Vitas  Ccuarum^^  ^Augus* 
tinum  de  Trinitate^  etc 

Here,  too,  as  in  every  monastic  library  in  the  kingdom,  was  that 
old  favorite  of  conventual  life,  and  still  favorite  with  many  a  lonely 
student,  *  Boethiue  de .  Coneolatoine  PhUasophiaif^  and  many  a  great 
work  from  the  grim  solitude  of  a  prison  cell,  cherished,  too,  as  the 
Ibk  which  connected  the  modern  Latinists  with  those  of  the  classic 
age.  Housed  up  in  that  lonely  comer  of  the  island,  the  GUstoa* 
bury  library  was  the  storehouse  of  all  the  learning  of  the  times ; 
and  as  devotees  bent  their  steps  from  all  climes  toward  the  Glaston- 
bury relics  and  the  Glastonbury  shrine,  so  did  the  devotees  of  genioa 
lovingly  wander  to  the  Glastonbury  library. 

But  attached  to  the  library  was  a  department  common  to  all 
Benedictine  monasteries,  where,  during  k>ng  centuries  of  ignoranee* 
the  materials  of  modern  education  were  preserved  and  perpetuated ; 
this  office  was  called  the  scriptorium,  or  domue  antiguartorufn» 
Here  were  assembled  for  daily  labor  a  class  of  monks  selected  for 
their  superior  scholarship  and  writing  ability ;  they  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  antiguarii  and  the  librarii :  the  former  were 
occupied  in  making  copies  of  valuable  old  books,  and  the  latter 
were  engaged  in  transcribing  new  ones,  and  works  of  an  inferior 
order.  The  books  they  copied  were  the  Scriptures,  always  in  pro- 
cess of  copying ;  missals,  books  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  works 
on  theology,  and  any  of  the  classics  that  fell  into  their  hands.  Sit 
David,  the  patron  saint  of  Wales,  is  said  to  have  devoted  much 
time  to  this  work,  and  at  the  period  of  his  death  had  begun  to 
transcribe  the  gospel  of  St.  John  in  letters  of  gold  with  his  own 
hand.  The  instruments  used  in  the  work  of  the  scriptorium  were 
pens,  chalk,  pumice-stone  for  rubbing  the  parchment  smooth ;  pen* 
knives,  and  knives  for  making  erasures,  an  awl  to  make  dots,  a  ruler 
and  inkstand.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  by  the  transcriber,  the 
writing  was  always  beautifully  clear,  omissions  were  most  scrupu- 
lously noted  in  the  margins,  and  all  interlineations  were  mentioned 
and  acknowledged.    In  an  old  manuaoript  belonging  to  the  Cax^ 
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melites,  the  scribe  adds, '  I  hare  signed  it  with  the  sign  following^ 
and  made  a  certain  interlineation  which  says  *^rtdU^  and  another 
which  says  **  ordinU^^  and  another  which  says  ^ordiniy^  and  another 
which^ays  **  cirea.^  *  So  great  was  the  care  they  took  to  preserre  the 
teit  accurately,  and  free  from  interpolations.  In  these  seclnded  studies 
sprang  up  that  art,  the  most  charming  which  the  middle  ages  hare 
handed  down  to  ns,  the  art  of  illamination,  so  viunly  imitated  by  the 
artists  of  the  present  day,'  not  from  want  of  genius,  but  from  want  of 
something  almost  indescribable  in  the  conception  and  execution,  a 
tone  and  preservation  of  color,  and  especially  of  the  gilding,  which 
was  essentially  peculiar  to  the  old  monks,  who  must  have  possessed 
some  secret  both  of  combination  and  fixing  of  colors  which  has  been 
lost  with  them.  This  elaborate  illumination  was  devoted  to  religioua 
books,  psalms,  missals,  and  pmyer-books ;  in  other  works  the  first  le^> 
ten  of  chapters  were  beautifully  illuminated,  and  other  leading  letten 
in  a  lesser  degree.  The  scribe  generally  left  spaces  for  these,  as  that 
was  the  duty  of  another ;  in  the  spaces  were  what  were  called 
'leading  letters,*  written  small  to  guide  the  illuminator;  these  guide 
letters  may  still  be  detected  in  some  books.  So  great  was  the  love 
of  this  art,  that  when  printing  displaced  the  labors  of  the  scribe,  it 
was  customary  for  a  long  time  to  have  the  leading  letters  left  blank 
for  illumination.  Such  were  the  peculiar  labors  of  the  scriptorium^ 
and  to  encourage  those  who  dedicated  their  time  to  it,  a  special 
benedicUon  was  attached  to  the  office,  and  posterity,  when  satiriring 
the  monastic  life,  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the  elegance  of 
the  satire  may  be  traced  back  again  to  these  labors,  which  are  the 
materials  for  the  education  and  refinement  of  modem  thought ;  we 
got  our  Bible  from  them,  we  got  our  classics  from  them,  and  had 
not  such  ruthless  vandalism  been  exercised  by  those  over  zealous 
men  who  effected  their  dispersion,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
learned  world  would  not  have  had  to  lament  over  the  lost  Decades 
of  Livy.  It  is  the  peculiari^  of  ignorance  to  be  barbarous.  There 
is  very  little  difference  between  the  feeling  which  prompted  a  Caliph 
Omar  to  bum  the  Alexandrian  Library  or  a  Totila  to  destroy  the 
achievements  of  Roman  art;  and  the  feeling  had  only  degenerated 
into  the  barbarity,  without  the  bravery,  when  it  revived  again  in  the 
person  of  our  arch-iconoclast,  Cromwell,  of  ehureh-Klevastating  mem* 
ory,  who,  however  great  his  love  of  piety  may  have  been,  must 
hare  had  a  thorough  hatred  of  architecture.  The  care  of  the 
library  and  the  scriptorium  was  intrasted  to  the  librarian. 
The  next  department  in  the  gallery  was  the  lavatory,  fitted  up 
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with  all  the  appHaiices  for  washitig;  and  adjoioing  this  room  was 
one  arranged  for  shaving,  a  duty  to  which  the  monks  paid  striot 
attention,  more  especiallj  to  preserre  the  tonsure*  The  next  room 
was  the  wardrobe,  where  their  articles  of  clothing  and  bedding  were 
stored,  and  in  an  inner  chamber  was  the  tailory,  where  a  nntnber 
of  lay  brethren,  with  a  rocation  for  that  nsefol  craft,  were  contiually 
at  work,  making  and  rtpairing  the  clothes*  of  the  community* 
These  two  rooms  and  the  lavatory  were  in  charge  of  the  camera^ 
rins,  or  chamberlain.  The  last  abbot  who  sat  in  the  chair  of  Glas- 
tonbary  was,  as  we  shall  see,  elevated  firom  this  homble  position  to 
that  princely  dignity. 

The  common  room  was  the  next  office,  and  this  was  fitted  np  with 
benches  and  tables  for  the  general  nse  of  the  monks ;  a  fire  was  also 
kept  burning  in  the  winter,  the  only  one  allowed  for  general  pm^ 
poses.  The  last  chamber  in  the  corridor  was  the  common  treasnTy, 
a  strong  receptable  for  ready  money  belonging  to  the  monasteryi 
charters,  registers,  books,  and  acoonnts  of  the  abbey,  all  stored  np 
in  iron  chests.  In  addition  to  being  the  strong  room  of  the  abbey^ 
it  had  another  important  use.  In  those  nncertain  times  it  was  the 
custom  for  both  nobles  and  gently  to  send  their  deeds,  fomily  papers^ 
and  sometimes  their  plate  and  money,  to  the  nearest  monastery, 
where,  by  permission  of  the  abbot,  they  were  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  treasurer  for  greater  security;  in  the  wildest  hour,  when  the 
castle  was  given  np  to  fire  and  sword,  the  abbey  was  always  held  ia 
reverence ;  for,  independently  of  its  sacred  character,  it  was  endeared 
to  the  people  by  Uie  free*handed  charity  of  its  almonry  and  refeo* 
tory  kitchen. 

Retracing  our  steps  along  the  corridor,  and  ascending  another 
fl%fat  of  stairs,  we  come  to  the  dormitory,  or  d(»toir,  a  large  pase- 
age  with  celk  on  either  side ;  each  monk  had  a  separate  chamber, 
tery  small,  in  which  there  was  a  window,  but  no  chimney,  a  narrow 
bedstead,  furnished  with  a  straw  bed,  a  mattress,  a  bolster  of  straw, 
a  coarse  blanket^  and  a  rug ;  by  the  bedstead  was  a  prie-Dieu,  or 
desk,  with  a  crucifix  upon  it,  to  kneel  at  for  the  last  and  private  do* 
votions ;  another  desk  and  table,  with  shelves  and  drawers  for  books 
and  papers ;  in  the  middle  was  a  cresset,  or  stone-lantom,  with  a 
lamp  in  it  to  give  them  light  when  they  arose  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  go  to  matins;  this  department  also  was  under  the  care  of 
the  chamberlain.  One  more  chamber  was  called  the  infirmary, 
where  the  sick  were  immediately  removed,  and  treated  with  the 
greatest  attention ;  this  was  in  the  charge  of  an  officer  called  the 
infirmarius. 
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We  DOW  descend  these  two  flights  of  stairs,  issue  from  the  cloii^ 
ters,  and,  bending  our  steps  to  the  south-west,  we  come  to  the  great 
hall,  or  refectory,  where  the  whole  convent  assembled  at  meala. 
At  Glastonbury  there  were  seven  long  tables,  around  which,  and 
adjoining  the  walls,  were  benches  for  the  monks.  The  table  at  the 
upper  end  was  for  the  abbot,  the  priors,  and  other  heads,  the  two 
next  for  the  priests,  the  two  next  for  such  as  were  in  orders,  but  not 
priests,  and  such  as  intended  to  enter  into  orders ;  the  lower  table 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  abbot  was  for  such  as  were  to  take  orders 
whom  the  other  two  middle  tables  could  not  hold,  and  the  lower 
table  on  the  left  of  the  abbot  was  reserved  for  the  lay  brethren.  Jn 
a  convenient  place  was  a  pulpit,  where  one  of  the  monks,  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  abbot,  read  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testar 
ment  in  Latin  every  day  during  dinner  and  supper.  The  routine 
^f  dinner,  as  indeed  the  routine  of  all  their  meals,  was  ordered  by 
a  system  of  etiquette  as  strii^nt  as  that  which  prevails  in  the 
poorest  and  smallest  (German  court  of  the  present  day.  The  sub* 
prior,  who  generally  presided  at  the  table,  or  some  one  appointed 
by  him,  rang  the  bell;  the  monks,  having  previoiyily  performed 
their  ablutions  in  the  lavatory,  then  oame  into  the  great  hall,  and 
bowing  to  the  high  table,  stood  in  their  places  till  the  sub-prior 
came,  when  they  resumed  their  seats ;  a  psalm  was  sung,  and  a  short 
service  followed  by  way  of  grace.  The  sub-prior  then  gave  the 
benediction,  and  at  the  end  they  uncovered  the  food,  the  sub-prior 
beginning ;  the  soup  was  then  handed  round,  and  the  dinner  pro- 
ceeded ;  if  any  thing  was  wanted  it  was  brought  by  the  cellarer,  or 
one  of  his  assistants,  who  attended,  when  both  the  bringer  and 
receiver  bowed.  As  soon  as  the  meal  was  finished  the  cellarer  col- 
lected the  spoons ;  and  so  stringent  was  the  etiquette,  that  if  the 
abbot  dined  with  the  household  (which  he  did  occasionally)  he  was 
compelled  to  carry  the  abbot*8  spoon  in  his  right  hand  and  the 
others  in  his  left ;  when  all  was  removed  the  sub-prior  ordered  the 
reading  to  conclude  by  a  *  Tu  autem,'  and  the  reply  of  *  Dei  gratias.* 
The  reader  then  bowed,  the  remaining  food  was  covered,  the  bell 
was  rung,  the  monks  arose,  a  verse  of  a  psalm  was  sung,  when  they 
bowed  and  retired  two  by  two,  singing  the  '  Miserere.' 

A  little  further  toward  the  south  stood  the  guest-house,  where  all 
visitors,  from  prince  to  peasant  were  received  by  the  hospitaler  with 
a  kiss  of  peace,  and  entertained.  They  were  allowed  to  stay  two 
days  and  two  nights ;  on  the  third  day  after  dinner  they  were  ex- 
pected to  depart,  but  if  not  convenient  they  could  procure  an 
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extension  of  their  stay  by  application  to  the  abbot  This  hospi- 
tality, so  generously  accorded,  was  often  abased  by  sons  of  donors 
and  descendants  of  benefitctors,  who  saddled  themselves  and  their 
retinues  npon  the  monasteries  frequently,  and  for  a  period  com- 
mensurate with  the  patience  of  the  abbot ;  and  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent did  this  evil  grow  that  statutes  were  enacted  to  relieve  the 
abbeys  so  oppressed.  Not  far  from  the  refectory,  toward  the  west, 
stood  the  abbot's  private  apartments,  and  still  farther  to  the  west 
the  great  kitchen,  which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  day ;  ita 
capacity  may  be  imagined  when  we  reflect  that  it  had  frequently  to 
provide  dinner  for  four  or  five  hundred  guests ;  but  the  arrange- 
ments and  service  of  the  kitchen  deserve  notice.  Every  monk  had 
to  ser\'e  as  hebdomadary,  or  dispenser,  whose  duty  it  was  to  i^poiot 
what  food  was  to  be  dressed  and  to  keep  the  accounts  for  the  week. 
Upon  taking  office,  he  was  compelled  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  breth- 
ren, and  upon  yielding  it  up  to  the  new  hebdomadary,  he  waa 
obliged  to  see  that  all  the  utensils  were  clean.  8t  Benedict  strictly 
enjoined  this  rdle  npon  them,  in  order  that,  as  Christ  their  Lord 
washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  they  might  wash  each  others*  feet| 
and  wait  upon  each  others'  wants.  The  Glastonbury  kitchen  is  the 
only  building  which  still  remains  ointire;  it  waa  built  wholly  of 
stone,  for  the  better  security  from  fire ;  on  the  outside  it  is  a  foaf> 
square,  and  on  the  inside  an  eight-square  figure ;  it  had  four  heartha, 
was  twenty  feet  in  height  to  the  roof,  which  ran  up  in  a  figure  of 
eight  triangles ;  from  the  top  hong  snspended  a  huge  lantern. 

Attached  to  the  kitchen  was  the  almonry,  or  eleemosynariomi 
where  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  the  poor  people  of  Glastonbory 
and  its  neighborhood  were  liberally  relieved.  This  duty  was  com- 
Butted  to  a  grave  monk,  who  was  called  the  almoner,  or  eleemosyna- 
rius,  and  whd  had  to  inquire  after  the  poor  and  sick.  No  abbots 
in  the  kingdom  were  more  liberal  in  the  discharge  of  these  two 
duties  of  their  office,  hospitality,  and  almsgiving,  than  the  abbots 
of  Glastonbury.  It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  them  to  entertain 
500  guests  at  a  sitting,  some  of  whom  were  of  the  first  rank  in  the 
country,  and  the  loose  charge  of  riotous  feasting  which  has  been 
thoughtlessly  made  against  the  monastic  life  by  hostile  historians 
becomes  modified  when  we  recollect  that  in  that  age  there  were 
scarcely  any  wayside  inns  in  the  country,  and  all  men,  when  travel- 
ing, halted  at  the  monastery  and  looked  for  refreshment  and  shelter 
as  a  matter  of  right;  neither  had  that  ghriwa  system  of  anion 
work-houses  been  thought  of,  and  therefore  the  aiok  and  the  poor 
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fell  at  once  to  the  care  of  the  mooMtery,  where  they  were  eheer- 
fully  relieved  and  tenderly  tieated. 

Last,  but  not  least,  was  the  department  for  boys — another  little 
detached  community,  with  its  own  sdiool-room,  dormitory,  refec- 
tory, hall,  etc.  One  of  the  monks  presided  over  them.  They  wene 
tanght  Christian  doctrine,  mnsic,  grammar,  and,  if  any  showed  ea- 
papity,  the  subjects  neoessaiy  for  the  university.  They  were  main* 
tained  free,  and  had  to  officiate  in  the  church  as  choristers ;  a  system 
maintained  almost  to  the  letter  op  to  the  very  present  moment 
William  of  Malmesbnry  records  that  in  the  diurchyard  of  Glaston- 
bury Abbey  stood  some  very  ancient  pyramids  close  to  the  sarcoph- 
agus of  King  Arthur.  The  tallest  was  nearest  the  church,  tweoty- 
aix  feet  in  height,  consisting  of  five  stories,  or  courses ;  in  the  upper 
.eourse  was  the  figure  of  a  bishop,  in  the  second  of  a  king,  with  this 
•insoription< — bsr.  sxxi.  and  sluyvbrh.    In  the  third  the  names 

WSMOBESTB,    BAITTOMP,    WBNBTHBOK.        In   the   fourth — HATB,    WTL- 

VBXDB,  and  bakvlkds.  In  the  fifth,  and  last,  the  figure  of  an 
jd>bot,  with  the  following  inscription — loovtor,*  wxsuxlas  and 
bbbgdbnx,  svyxLTyBs  BTTxiioBimBa,  and  bbbnx.  The  other  pyra- 
mid was  eighteen  feet  in  height,  and  consisted  of  four  stories, 
whereon  were  inscribed  in  huge  letters  hbddb  Episcopus  BRBoomum 
and  BEORYALDB.  William  of  Malmesbnry  could  give  no  satisfactory 
jsolntion  to  the  meaning  of  these  inscriptions  beyond  the  suggestion 
that  the  word  bbbobbmb  must  have  meant  a  place  then  called 
'  BrentaonoUe,'  which  now  exists  under  the  name  of  Brent  Enowle, 
jmd  that  bxorwaldx  was  Beorwald,  the  abbot  after  Hemigselus. 
■Be  concludes  his  speculation,  however,  with  the  sentence — '  Quid 
h»c  significent  non  temere  diffinio  sed  ex  suspicione  coiligo  com 
interius  in  eavatis  lapidibss  oontineri  ossa  quorum  exterins  leguntmr 
nomina.' 

The  man  who  ruled  oyer  this  miniature  world,  with  a  state  little 
short  of  royalty,  was  endowed  with  proportionate  dignities ;  being 
A  member  of  the  upper  house  of  convocation  and  a  parliamentary 
baron,  be  sat  robed  and  mitred  amongst  the  peers  of  the  country ; 
in  addition  to  his  residence  at  the  abbey  he  had  four  or  five  rural 
retreats  at  easy  distances  from  it,  with  parks,  gardens,  fisheries,  and 
every  luxury ;  his  household  was  a  sort  of  court,  where  the  sons  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  sent  to  be  trained  and  educated. 
When  at  home  he  royally  entertained  his  800  guests,  and  when  he 
went  abroad  he  was  attended  by  a  guard  of  100  men.  The  rent* 
roll  of  the  monastery  has  been  oomputed  to  amonnt  to  more  than 
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£300,000  per  annuni,  which  in  these  days  would  be  equal  to  nearlj 
half  a  million.  Up  to  the  year  1154,  he  ranked  aUo  aa  First  Abbot 
of  EngUnd^.and  took  precedenoe  of  all  oUiers;  but  Adrian  the 
Fourth,  the  only  Englishman  who  ever  ascended  the  papal  chair, 
bestowed  that  honor  npon  the  Abbot  of  8t  Albans,  where  he  had 
received  his  education.  The  church»  and  different  offices  which 
clustered  round  it,  formed  a  kingdom,  over  which  he  ruled  with  ab- 
solute power. 

This  dcscriptioQ  of  the  buildings  and  adjuncts  of  the  abbey  may 
not  be  inaptly  closed  by  giving  a  sketch  of  the  outline  of  a  monastic 
day,  which  will  assist  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the  monastic 
life.  At  two  in  the  morning  the  bell  tolled  for  matins,  when  every 
monk  arose,  and,  after  performing  his  private  devotions,  hastened  to 
the  church,  and  took  his  seat.  When  all  were  assembled,  fifteen 
psalms  were  sung,  then  came  the  noctum,  and  more  psalms ;  a  short 
interval  ensued,  during  which  the  chanter  choir  and  those  who 
needed  it  had  permission  to  retire  for  a  short  time  if  they  wished ; 
then  followed  hiuds,  which  were  generally  finished  by  six  A-Ht 
when  the  bell  rang  for  prime ;  when  this  was  finished,  the  monks 
continued  reading  till  seven  o'clock,  when  the  bell  was  rung,  and 
they  returned  to  put  on  their  day  clothes.  Afterward,  the  whole 
convent  having  performed  their  ablutions  and  broken  their  fast,  pro- 
ceeded again  to  the  church,  and  the  bell  was  mng  for  tierce  at  nine 
o'clock.  After  tierce  came  the  morning  mass,  and  as  soon  as  that 
was  over  they  marched  in  procession  to  the  Qhapter-house  for  busi- 
ness and  correction  of  &ulta.  This  ceremony  over,  the  monks 
worked  or  read  till  sext,  twelve  ajc.,  which  service  concluded,  they 
dined ;  then  followed  the  hour's  sleep  in  their  clothes  in  the  dormi- 
tory, unless  any  of  them  preferred  reading.  Nones  commenced  at 
three  p.m.,  first  vespers  at  four,  then  work  or  reading  till  second 
vespers  at  seven,  afterward  reading  till  collation;  then  came  the 
service  of  complin,  confession  of  sins^  evening  prayers,  and  retire- 
ment to  rest  about  nine  p.m. 

That  was  the  life  pursued  at  Olastonbmry  Abbey,  according  to  the 
Benedictine  rule,  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  there  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  monastery,  nearly  ten  centuries.  With  our  mod- 
em training  and  predilections,  it  is  a  marvel  to  us  that  men  could 
be  found  willing  to  submit  to  such  a  monotonous  career — ten  honrs 
a  day  spent  in  the  church,  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
winter  and  summer.  And  yet  the  monastery  was  always  full.  We 
read  of  no  breaking  up  of  institutions  for  want  of  devotees,  and  we 
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are  driven  to  the  conclnsion  that  in  the  age  when  the  monastic  life 
was  in  its  power  and  pnritj,  these  men  could  have  been  actuated 
by  none  other  than  the  motive  of  a  strong  religious  fervor — a  fervor 
of  which  we  in  modem  times  have  neither  conception  nor  example. 
The  operation  of  the  influence  of  that  life  upon  the  history  of  these 
islands  can  only  be  contemplated  by  watching  it  in  the  various  phases 
of  its  action  upon  the  politics,  literature,  and  art  by  which  it  was 
surrounded,  and  for  that  purpose  we  have  selected  the  oldest  and 
grandest  specimen  of  English  monasticism,  so  faintly  described,  the 
mother  Church  of  our  country,  in  whose  career  so  brilliant,  so  varied, 
and  so  tragically  ended,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  wherein  was 
the  glory,  the  weakness,  and  the  ruin  of  the  system,  as  it  rose, 
flourished,  and  fell  in  England 

JVeaetU  OondiHon, 

This  magnificent  pile  at  one  time  covered  sixty  acres,  but  as  most 
of  the  houses  of  Glastonbury,  and  a  causeway  across  Sedgemoor 
have  been  constructed  of  its  materials,  the  area  of  the  ruins  is  now 
much  diminished.  The  miraculous  OlofUmhury  Thom^  which 
flowered  on  Christmas  Day,  believed  by  the  common  people  to  be 
the  veritable  staff,  with  which  Joseph  of  Arimethea  aided  his  steps 
from  the  Holy  Land,  was  destroyed  in  CromwelFs  time.  The 
Chapel  of  St  Joseph,  with  its  handsome  crypt,  with  its  slender 
shafts,  zigzag  mouldings,  and  roses,  crescents,  and  stars  in  the  span- 
drils  still  stands ;  St  Mary*s  Chapel,  with  its  pointed  windows,  and 
elegant  archways ;  the  Abbot's  kitchen,  with  its  four  fireplaces  and 
lofty  cbimDeys ;  the  Tower  of  St  Michael,  and  an  undistinguished 
mass  of  ruins  clad  with  ivy,  are  the  only  remains  of  its  grandeur. 

The  spirit  which  contented  itself  with  desecrating  temples,  pull- 
ing down  altars,  tearing  away  paintings,  and  substituting  nothing 
in  their  place,  beyond  bare  walls,  and  hard  seats — has  passed  away ; 
and  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  world  is  again  seeking  expression 
in  structures  in  which  art  and  science  are  exhausting  their  resources 
to  produce  both  strength  and  beauty,  solidity  and  embellishment 
But  there  seems  no  revival  of  monasticism  in  the  form  in  which  it 
flourished  in  Glastonbury, 


*  The  tree  wm  introdueed  by  Um  mooki  tnm  FalattiM^  uid  dipt  from  Um  paimt  rtoek 
Ml  oot  in  gtrdent  and  nimeriei  wmi  abooi  Glastoobuiy,  m  will  m  ia  Ttfiovi  puts  of  Ewfhnd 
tod  of  Um  CootiMBt. 
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SxMiNARiss,  as  originally  applied^  and  still  generally,  although 
not  exclusively  used,  denote  a  class  of  institutions  designed  for  the 
education  of  the  clergy.  It  is  among  the  cherished  traditions  of 
the  Catholic  Church  that  the  Apostle  John  had  about  him  a  num- 
ber of  students  whom  he  familiarly  instructed  in  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  priesthood ;  and  the  earliest  school  instituted  by 
the  Church  was  for  young  men,  under  the  roof  and  the  special 
supervision  o!  the  bishop.  To  the  oldest  church,  the  Lateran,  at 
Rome,  an  Episcopal  seminary  was  attached,  which  continued  iu 
operation  till  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Leo  X.  Here  was  educated, 
as  early  as  the  year  310  of  the  Christian  era,  Eusebius,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Yercelli,  and  subsequently  several  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs.*  The  very  first  decretal  of  known  authen* 
ticity,  that  of  Pope  8t  Liricius,  in  laying  down  the  rules  to  bo 
observed  in  promoting  clerics  to  holy  orders,  indicates  the  existence 
of  these  seminaries  in  Episcopal  households.  The  second  Council 
of  Toledo,  in  531,  passed  several  canons  relative  to  Hhe  lectors 
instructed  in  the  house  of  the  church,  under  the  eyes  of  the  bishopi 
by  him  who  shall  be  appointed  over  them,'  and  the  age  at  which  they 
may  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  state  with  their  own  free  consent, 
By  the  fourth  Council  held  at  Toledo,  in  633,  all  the  bishops  of 
Spain  are  required  to  establish  seminaries  in  their  cathedral  cities, 
on  the  model  of  that  of  Seville,  in  which  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  tongues,  and  the  liberal  arts,  were  taught,  as  well  as  law 
and  medicine.  In  the  educational  reform  projected  by  Charlemagne 
(774-800),  the  Episcopal  schools  were  restored  to  greater  efficiency, 
and  as  preparatory  and  supplementary  to  them,  grammar  and 
public  schools  were  instituted  not  only  fi>r  ecclesiastics,  but  for  every 
rank,  class,  and  race.  In  these  schools  are  the  germs  of  the 
universities  developed  by  individual  masters,  acting  in  the  inspira- 

*  Ckristian  Schools  amd  ScMotm,  wr  Sketektt  ^  EdMotim  from  the  CkritUtm  Era  U  tk$ 
Cnmtil  ^f  TremL    3  V ok.    Lommp,  Gram  A  Co. 
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tions  and  traditions  of  the.  still  older  schools  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
To  protect  young  ecclesiastics  and  students  destined  for  the  priest- 
hood, who  resorted  to  the  lectures  in  the  universities  at  the  great 
centers  of  intellectual  activity,  colleges  were  founded  in  their 
neighborhood.  These  colleges,  originally  designed  for  the  domestic 
life  of  students  residing  away  from  their  natural  guardians,  grew 
by  degrees  into  independent  establishments,  and  practically,  for  a 
time,  absorbed  the  best  pupils  of  the  seminaries — subjecting  candi- 
dates for  the  ecclesiastical  state  to  a  license  of  life  and  instruction 
foreign  to  their  future  vocation.  In  the  decay  of  these  local  insti- 
tutions, the  poor,  who  could  not  incur  the  expense  of  travel,  were 
the  principal  sufferers,  and  in  this  condition  of  affairs  was  held  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  1645. 

In  the  statement  of  abuses  which  required  redress,  drawn  up  by 
a  Commission  of  Cardinals  and  Ecclesiastics,  eminent  for  integrity 
and  learning,  appointed  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1537,  preliminary  to 
summoning  a  general  Council,  is  the  following  paragraph  : 

It  is  a  great  and  pemicious  abuse  that  in  the  public  schools,  especially  of 
Italy,  many  philosophers  teach  impiety.  Even  in  the  churches  most  impious 
disputations  are  held,  and  if  some  are  of  a  pious  nature,  yet  in  them  sacred 
things  are  treated  before  the  people  in  a  most  irreverent  manner.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  it  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  bishops,  in  those  places  where 

gublic  schools  exists  that  they  admonish  those  who  deliver  lectures  not  to  teach 
npiety  to  the  young,  but  to  manifest  to  them  the  weakness  of  natural  reason 
in  questions  appertaining  to  G^  to  the  recent  origin  or  eternity  of  tlie  world, 
and  the  like,  and  that  they  rather  lead  them  to  pietv.  Also,  that  they  permit 
not  public  disputations  to  be  held  on  questions  of  this  nature,  nor  even  on 
theological  su^'ects,  which  certainly  in  this  way  lose  much  in  vulgar  esteem; 
but  let  disputations  be  held  in  public  on  these  matters,  and  let  the  public  dis- 
putations be  on  other  questions  of  physics.  And  the  same  thing  ought  to  be 
enjoined  on  all  other  bishops,  spedally  of  great  cities  where  disputations  of 
this  sort  are  wont  to  be  held.  And  the  same  care  should  be  employed  about 
the  printing  of  books,  and  all  princes  should  be  written  to,  warning  them  not 
to  allow  hooliu  of  aU  sorts  to  be  printed  everywhere  in  their  dominions.  And 
the  care  of  the  matter  should  be  committed  to  the  ordinaries.  And  whereas  it 
is  now  customary  to  read  to  boys  in  the  schools  the  *  Colloquies '  of  Erasmus^ 
in  which  there  are  many  things  which  instil  unpiety  into  inexperienced  mindsi 
this  book,  and  of  others  of  a  similar  character,  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

On  this  section  the  author  of  Christian  Schools  observes : 

This  certainly  is  a  most  remarkable  document  It  proceeded  not  fix>m  a 
body  of  *  Sootists '  and  '  barbarians,*  but  from  elegant  Humanists,  all  of  them 
university  scholars,  whilst  some,  like  Alexander,  1^  themselves  occupied  Pro- 
fessors' chairs.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  evils  which  they  point  out  in  the 
existing  system  of  education,  and  which  they  indicate  as  lying  at  the  root  of 
80  many  prevailing  corruptions,  are  precisely  those  the  growth  of  which  we 
have  been  watching  from  the  tune  when  the  universities  replaced  the  episcopal 
and  monastic  schools.  The  whole  weakness  of  the  professorial  system  is  here 
laid  bare ;  its  incitements  to  vanity,  its  tendency  to  substitute  novelties  that 
tickle  the  ears  of  a  mixed  audience  for  the  teaching  of  solid  truth ;  the  system 
which  bad  Berengarius  and  Abelard  for  its  fittest  representatives;  which  had 
already  produced  a  goodly  crop  of  heretics  and  &lse  teachers,  and  which,  while 
it  extinguished  the  old  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  supplied  in  place  of  them, 
nothing  better  for  the  training  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  than  univeisitiea 
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which  in  Italy,  at  least,  had  grown  to  be  little  else  than  academies  of  heathen 
philosophy.  Such  a  grave  and  deliberate  declaration,  and  from  such  authority, 
requires  no  commentary ;  it  was  a  candid  avowal  from  the  choicest  intellects 
of  Christendom,  that  three  centuries  before,  a  fidse  step  had  been  taken,  and  a 
plain  and  solemn  warning  that  if  the  evil  results  of  that  step  were  now  to  be 
remedied,  it  could  only  Im  by  returning  to  the  ancient  paths. 

It  was  precisely  at  this  time  that  St  Ignatius  and  his  companions  first  ap- 
peared in  Rome,  and  submitted  to  the  Holy  See  the  plan  for  the  foundation  of 
their  society.  The  education  of  youth  is  set  forth  in  the  Formula  of  Approval 
granted  by  Paul  IIL  in  1540  as  the  first  duty  embraced  by  the  new  institute, 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  two  patrons  who  most  powerfully  interested 
themselves  in  obtaining  this  approval  were  both  of  them  members  of  the 
above-named  commission,  namely.  Cardinal  Gaspar  Contarini,  and  the  Domini- 
can, Father  Thomas  Badia.  Although  the  new  society  were  not  at  once 
able  to  begin  the  establishment  of  colleges,  yet  the  plan  of  those  afterwards 
founded  was  gradually  ripening  in  the  sagacious  mind  of  St  Ignatius,  who 
looked  to  these  institutions  as  <»lculated  to  oppose  the  surest  bulwarks  against 
the  progress  of  heresy.  The  first  regular  college  of  the  society  was  that  estab- 
lished at  Candia  in  1546,  through  the  seal  of  St  Francis  Borgia,  third  general 
of  the  society;  and  the  regulations  by  which  it  was  governed,  and  whi(^  were 
embodied  in  the  constitutions,  were  extended  to  all  the  Jesuit  colleges  after- 
wards founded.  The  studies  were  to  include  theology,  both  positive  and 
scholastic,  as  well  as  grammar,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy.  The  course 
of  philosophy  was  to  last  three  years,  that  of  theology  four ;  and  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Philosophy  were  enjoined  to  treat  their  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to 
dispose  the  mind  for  the  study  of  theology,  instead  of  setting  up  fiuth  and 
reason  in  opposition  to  one  another.  The  theology  of  St  Thomas,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  were  to  be  followed,  except  on  those  points  where  the 
teaching  of  the  latter  was  opposed  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Those  points  of 
metaphysics  which  involved  questions  depending  for  their  demonsteation  on 
revealed  truth,  such  as  firee-wiU,  or  the  origin  of  evil,  were  not  to  be  treated  in 
the  course  of  philosophy,  but  to  be  reserved  for  that  of  theology.  No  classical 
authors,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  wherein  was  to  be  found  any  thing  contrary 
to  good  morals,  were  to  be  read  in  the  classes  until  first  corrected,  and  the 
students  were  subjected  to  rules  of  discipline  which  aimed  at  forming  in  them 
habits  of  solid  piety.  It  is  clear  that  colleges  thus  constituted  were  exactly 
fitted  to  carry  out  those  reforms  which  Pole  and  his  colleagues  had  suggested 
as  being  so  urgently  called  for,  and  would  eflfectually  exclude  the  'impious 
philosophy '  which  had  been  nurtured  in  the  academies  of  Italy. 

COUNCIL  Of  TBEOT. 

In  tbe  earlier  sessions  of  the  Cooncil,  the  old  canons  reqairing 
cathedrals  to  maintain  a  theologian  and  grammar  master  for  the 
instmction  of  the  younger  cleigy  were  confirmed,  and  laws  were 
passed  requiring  all  masters  and  doctors  in  the  universities  to  engage 
by  oath,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  to  explain  the  Catholic  faith 
according  to  the  canons  of  the  Council,  and  obliging  visitors  to 
institute  the  necessary  corrections  of  discipline.  Bat  the  main 
action  of  this  Council  was  directed  to  restoring  the  seminary  to  its 
original  position  and  purpose — as  the  school  of  the  Bishop,  where 
those  who  were  *  to  minister  divine  things  should  receive  consecra- 
tion early  in  the  formation  of  a  life  passed  away  from  worldly 
temptations,  and  where  the  law  of  the  place  should  establish  the 
habit  of  holiness.'  It  is  embodied  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the 
27th  session  of  Canons  and  Decrees,  substantially  as  follows : 
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Every  cathedral  or  metropolitafi  chtrrch  is  bound,  according  to  its  means,  to 
maintain  a  certain  number  of  youtfas  belonging  to  the  city  or  diocese  in  some 
suitable  college,  who  sbaD  then  be  trained  ft>r  the  eccleeiastical  state.  Thej  are 
to  be  at  least  twelre  years  old,  and  chosen  from  those  who  gire  hopes  of  thMr 
being  eirentiially  fit  fbr  the  priesthood.  The  Holy  Oouncil  desires  that  a 
'  preference  be  given  to  the  children  of  poor  parents,'  though  the  rich  are  not 
to  be  excluded.  The  college,  which  is  to  be  *a  perpetual  seminaiy  for  the 
senrioe  of  Gk>d,'  is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop,  who  is  to  be  as- 
sisted by  two  canons  chosen  by  himself.  The  students,  on  their  entrance,  are 
to  wear  the  tonsure  and  ecclesiastical  habit;  to  learn  grammar,  church  music, 
the  ecdesiastical  computation,  and  the  other  liberal  arts;  but  they  are  specialty 
to  apply  tbemselree  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  all  that  appertains  to 
the  right  administration  of  the  Sacraments.  The  bishop,  or  the  Ttsitors  whom 
he  appoints,  are  to  watch  over  the  maintenance  of  good  discipline  among 
them,  and  to  take  all  proper  means  for  the  encouragement  of  piety  and  virtue. 
The  seminary  is  to  be  maintained  by  a  tax  on  all  Uie  benefices  in  the  diocese. 
If  in  any  province  the  dioceses  are  too  poor  each  to  maintain  its  own  seminal^, 
the  Provincial  synod  may  establish  one  attached  to  the  metropolitan  church  for 
the  general  use  of  all  churches  of  the  diocese ;  or,  again,  if  a  diocese  be  very 
large  and  populous,  the  bishop  may,  if  necessary,  establish  in  it  more  than  one 
seminary.  It  belongs  to  the  bishop  to  appoint  or  remove  the  scholanticus,  and 
no  person  is  to  be  appointed  who  is  not  a  doctor  or  licentiate  in  theology  or 
canon  law.  The  bishop  also  has  the  right  of  prescribing  what  studies  are  to 
be  pursued  by  the  seminarists,  according  as  he  may  think  proper. 

So  universal  was  the  satisfaction  caused  by  this  decree,  tliat  many  prelates 
hesitated  not  to  declare,  that  if  no  other  good  were  to  result  from  the  labors  of 
the  Council,  this  alone  would  compensate  to  them  for  all  their  fatigues  and 
sacrifices.  They  regarded  such  a  refbrm  as  was  here  provided,  as  the  only 
efficacious  means  of  restoring  ecclesiastical  discipline,  well  knowing  that  to 
every  state  and  government,  as  are  the  heads,  so  are  the  members,  and  that  the 
character  of  a  people  depends  on  that  of  their  teachers. 

This  policy  was  carried  oat  promptly  and  thoroaghlj  by  Charles 
Borroraeo,  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Milan.  For  the  clergy  of  his 
own  province  he  founded  six  seminaries.  The  chief  or  greater 
seminary  was  attached  to  his  Cathedral  Church,  and  was  intended 
to  receive  150  of  the  most  promising  candidates,  who  went  through 
a  regular  course  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  canon  law.  A 
second  seminary  was  included  for  youths  of  less  ability,  who  were 
required  to  go  through  a  course  in  moral  theology,  Scripture,  the 
catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  rubrics  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church.  A  third  seminary  in  the  city  was  designed  for 
priests  who,  from  any  cause,  needed  to  refresh  their  ecclesiastical 
spirit  or  acquire  necessary  learning.  The  three  accommodated 
about  300  students.  In  three  different  deaneries  were  established 
three  other  seminaries,  as  nurseries  to  those  at  Milan — all  dependent 
on  the  great  seminary  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  as  their  head. 

- —  -  -  — ■ 

*  Charles  Borromeo,  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Milan,  wai  bom  at  Arona  In  1538,  and 
canonized  in  1610.  In  1573  he  founded  the  College  of  St.  Fidelis,  mainly  for  poor  itudenti ;  and 
in  the  year  foHowIng  another  known  aa  the  College  of  Nobles,  in  which  the  aim  was  to  combiod 
•olid  piety,  hnmnne  letters,  mod  good  manners.  Re  had  prepared  by  Cardinal  ByWioi 
Antonianus,  a  manual  for  his  )irofoasofs.  He  also  founded  other  colleges  at  Anma,  Laoeme,  and 
Fribourg,  and  a  parochial  school  for  elementary  instmction  in  every  parbh,  and  Sunday  tchooli 
for  eaCecheUeal  msinietioo  la  eaeh  ehandi. 
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In  determimng  the  details  of  construction  and  arrangement  for  a 
school-house,  due  regard  must,  of  course,  be  had  to  the  yarying  cir- 
cumstances of  country  and  city,  of  a  large  and  a  small  number  of 
scholars,  of  schools  of  different  grades,  and  of  different  systems  of 
instruction. 

1.  In  by  far  the  largest  number  of  country  districts  as  they  are 
now  situated,  there  will  be  but  one  school-room,  with  a  smaller  room 
for  recitations  and  other  purposes  needed.  This  must  be  arranged 
and  fitted  up  for  scholars  of  all  ages,  for  the  varying  circumstances  of 
a  swmner  and  of  a  winter  school,  and  for  other  purposes,  religious 
and  secular,  than  those  of  a  school,  and  in  every  particular  of  con- 
struction and  arrangement,  the  closest  economy  of  material  and  labor 
must  be  studied.  A  union  of  two  or  more  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  in  each  a  school  for  the  younger  children,  and  in  th« 
center  of  the  associated  districts  a  school  for  the  older  children  of  all 
or,  what  would  be  better,  a  consolidation  of  two  or  more  districts  into 
one,  for  these  and  all  other  school  purposes,  would  do  away  with  tho 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  which  now  exist  in  country  districts, 
in  the  way  of  comfortable  and  attractive  school-houses,  as  well  as  of 
thoroughly  governed  and  instructed  schools. 

2.  In  sma]l  villages,  or  populous  country  districts,  at  least  two 
school-rooms  should  be  provided,  and  as  there  will  be  other  places  for 
public  meetings  of  various  kinds,  each  room  should  be  appropriated 
and  fitted  up  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  younger  or  the  older 
pupib.  It  is  better,  on  many  accounts,  to  have  two  schools  on  tho 
same  floor,  than  one  above  the  other. 

3.  In  large  villages  and  cities,  a  better  classification  of  the  schools 
can  be  adopted,  and,  of  course,  more  completeness  can  be  given  to 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  buildings  and  rooms  appro- 
priated to  each  grade  of  schools.  This  classification  should  embrace 
at  least  three  grades — viz.  Primary,  with  an  infant  department ;  Sec- 
ondary, or  Grammar ;  Superior,  or  High  Schools.  In  manufacturing 
villages,  and  in  certain  sections  of  large  cities,  regularly  organized 
Infant  Schools  should  be  established  and  devoted  mainly  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  morals,  manners,  language  and  health  of  very  young 
children. 

4.  The  arrangement  as  to  supervision,  instruction  and  recitations, 
must  have  reference  to  the  size  of  the  school ;  the  number  of  teachers 
and  assistants ;  the  general  organization  of  the  school,  whether  in 
one  room  for  study,  and  separate  class  rooms  for  recitation,  or  the 
several  classes  in  distinct  rooms  under  appropriate  teachers,  each 
teacher  having  specified  studies  ;  and  the  method  of  instruction  pur- 
sued, whether  the  mutual,  simultaneous,  or  mixed. 

Since  the  year  1830,  and  especially  since  1838,  much  ingenuity 
has  been  expended  by  practical  teachers  and  architects,  in  devising 
and  perfecting  plans  of  school-houses,  with  all  the  details  of  con- 
struction and  fixtures,  modified  to  suit  the  varied  circumstances  enu- 
merated above,  specimens  of  which,  with  explanations  and  descrip^ 
tions,  will  be  here  given. 
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Plans  of  School-Houses  with  one  School-room. 

The  largest  number  of  school-houses  which  are  erected  with  bat 
one  school-room,  are  intended  for  District,  or  for  Primaiy  Schools. 

District  School. 

By  a  District  School,  in  this  connection,  is  understood  a  public 
school  open  to  all  the  children  of  the  district,  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
the  school  age  recognized  by  the  practice  of  the  district,  or  the  regu- 
lations of  the  school  committee  of  the  town  to  which  such  district 
belongs.  It  is  an  unclassified  school,  and  is  taught  in  one  apartment, 
by  one  teacher,  usually  without  any  assistance  even  from  older  pupils 
of  the  school.  It  varies  in  the  character  of  its  scholars,  and  its 
methods  of  instruction,  from  sumilier  to  winter,  and  from  winter  to 
summer.  In  summer,  the  younger  children  and  classes  in  the  ele- 
mentary studies  predominate,  and  in  the  winter  the  older  pupils,  and 
classes  in  the  more  advanced  studies,  whilst  some  of  both  extremes, 
as  to  age  and  studies,  are  to  be  found  in  both  the  winter  and  summer 
session  of  the  district  school.  This  variety  of  ages  and  studies,  and 
consequent  variety  of  classes,  increased  by  the  irregularity  of  at- 
tendance, is  not  only  a  serious  hinderance  to  the  proper  arrangement, 
instruction  and  government  of  the  school,  but  presents  almost  insu- 
perable obstacles  to  the  appropriate  construction  and  furniture  of  the 
school-house,  which  is  too  often  erected  on  the  smallest  possible 
scale  of  size  and  expense.  A  vast  amount  of  physical  suffering  and 
discomfort  to  the  pupils  is  the  necessary  result  of  crowding  the  older 
and  younger  pupils  into  a  small  apartment,  without  seats  and  furniture 
appropriate  to  either,  and  especially  when  no  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  adapt  the  supply  and  arrangements  of  seats  and  desks  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  same  school  in  winter 
and  summer.  In  every  district,  or  unclassified  school,  the  school- 
room should  be  fitted  up  with  seats  and  desks  for  the  older  and 
younger  pupils,  sufilicient  to  accommodate  the  maximum  attendance  of 
each  class  of  scholars  at  any  season  of  the  year.  And  if  this  cannot 
be  efifected,  and  only  a  sufiicient  number  of  seats  can  be  secured  to 
accommodate  the  highest  number  of  both  sexes  in  attendance  at  any 
one  time,  then  in  winter  the  seats  and  desks  for  the  smaller  children 
should  be  removed  to  the  attic,  and  their  place  supplied  by  additional 
seats  and  desks  for  the  older  pupils ;  and  in  summer  this  arrange- 
ment should  be  reversed 


Primart  Schools. 

By  a  Pnmary  School,  in  our  American  School  Systems,  is  under- 
stood, not  generally  an  Elementary  School,  embracing  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  great  mass  of  the  children  of  the  community 
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under  fourteen  years  of  age — but  specifically,  that  class  or  grade  o« 
schools  which  receive  only  the  youngest  pupils,  and  those  leas* 
advanced  in  their  studies. 

Any  scheme  of  school  organization  will  be  imperfect  which  does 
not  include  special  arrangements  for  the  systematic  training  and  in- 
struction of  very  young  children,  especially  in  all  cities,  manufactur- 
ing villages,  and  large  neighborhoods.  Among  the  population  of 
such  places,  many  parents  are  sure  to  be  found,  who,  for  want  of 
intelligence  or  leisure,  of  constancy  and  patience,  are  unfitted  to 
watch  the  first  blossoming  of  the  souls  of  their  children,  and  to  train 
them  to  good  physical  habits,  virtuous  impulses,  and  qaick  and  accu- 
rate observations  ;  to  cleanliness,  obedience,  openness,  mutual  kind- 
liness, piety,  and  all  the  virtues  which  wise  and  far-seeing  parents 
desire  for  their  offspring.  The  general  result  of  the  home  training 
of  the  children  of  such  parents,  is  the  neglect  of  all  moral  culture 
when  such  culture  is  most  valuable ;  and  the  acquisition  of  manners, 
personal  habits,  and  language,  which  the  best  school  training  at  a 
later  period  of  life  can  with  difficulty  correct  or  eradicate.  To  meet 
the  wants  of  this  class  of  children.  Halls  of  Refuge  and  Infant 
Schools  were  originally  instituted  by  Oberlin,  Owen,  and  Wilderspin, 
and  now  constitute  under  these  names,  or  the  names  of  Primary 
Schools,  or  Primary  Departments,  a  most  important  branch  of  ele- 
mentary education,  whether  sustained  by  individual  charity,  or  as 
part  of  the  organization  of  public  instruction. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  education  in  this 
country,  can  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  the  Primary  School  for 
children  under  six  years  of  age,  in  Boston,  in  1818,  as  a  distinct 
grade  ot  schools,  with  the  modifications  which  it  has  since  re- 
ceived there,  and  elsewhere,  from  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  Infant  School  system,  has  led  to  most  important  improvements  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools,  and  the 
sooner  a  Primary  School  properly  organized,  furnished  and  man- 
aged, can  be  established  in  every  large  neighborhood,  and  especially 
in  the  "  infected  districts"  of  cities  and  manufacturing  villages,  tha 
more  rapid  and  more  thorough  will  be  the  progress  of  education. 

Location,  Yaed,  and  Plat  Ground. 

The  site  or  location  of  a  school-house  should  be  quiet,  retired, 
accessible,  attractive,  and  in  all  respects  healthy.  To  secure  these 
conditions,  no  reasonable  expense  should  be  spared — for  a  house 
thus  situated  promotes  in  many  ways  the  highest  objects  for  which 
a  school  is  instituted. 

Noisy  and  dusty  thoroughfares,  and  the  vicinity  of  places  of  idle 
and  vicious  resort,  as  well  as  bleak  plains,  unsheltered  hill  tops, 
and  stagnant  marshes,  should  all  be  avoided,  no  matter  how  cen- 
tral, accessible,  or  cheap  the  land  may  be. 

In  a  city  or  village,  a  rear  lot,  with  access  from  two  or  more 
streets,  will  not  only  be  more  economical,  quiet  and  safe,  but  will 
secure,  at  the  same  cost  as  a  narrow  front  lot,  the  advantages  of  a 
spacious  play  ground,  and  admit  of  the  adornments  of  flower  plats, 
shrubbery,  and  trees. 
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In  the  country,  and  in  small  villages,  there  will  be  no  difficulty, 
to  a  liberal  and  enlightened  community  or  committee,  in  procuring 
a  spacious  lot,  attractive  from  its  choice  of  sun  and  shade,  of  xrtem 
and  flowers,  and  commanding,  in  one  or  more  directions,  the  cheap 
yet  priceless  educating  influenees  of  fine  scenery. 

In  citv  or  country,  a  site  should  be  provided,  large  enough  to 
admit  of  a  yard  in  front  of  the  building,  either  eommon  to  th« 
whole  school,  or  appropriated  to  greensward,  flowers,  and  shrub* 
bery,  and  two  yards  in  the  rear,  one  for  each  sex.  properly  graded, 
inclosed,  and  fitted  up  with  apparatus  for  recreation  and  exercise 
in  all  states  of  the  weather,  and  with  privies,  which  a  civilized  people 
never  forgets,  and  in  respect  to  which  the  most  perfect  seclusion, 
neatness,  and  propriety  should  be  enforced. 

The  extent  to  which  iJEicilities  for  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  ex* 
ercises  shall  be  introduced  into  the  play-ground,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  circumstances  of  the  school,  and  mainly  by  the  place 
which  they  are  to  occupy  as  part  of  the  physical  education  of  the 
pupils.  For  purposes  of  recreation,  except  in  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  form,  and  for  very  ydung  children,  and  at  all  times  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  teacher,  who  should  be  spe- 
cially trained  to  superintend  the  exercises  and  amusements  of  the 
play  ground,' this  apparatus  has  not  much  value.  When  pursued 
at  all  times,  without  system,  without  reference  to  age,  or  strength, 
or  the  purposes  intended,  without  direction,  from  day  to  day  for  a 
whole  term,  the  exercises  become  wearisome,  the  apparatus  is 
abused,  and  serious  accidents  not  unfrequently  occur.  But  when 
gymnastics  can  be  taught  and  practiced  as  a  regular  branch  of 
education — when  the  more  difficult  fetes  of  activity,  strength,  and 
endurance,  are  attained  by  elementary  trials  of  various  sorts,  gradu- 
ated to  the  age  and  constitution  of  each  pupil,  and  so  alternated 
as  to  keep  the  interest  constantly  alive — when  walking  exercises 
in  the  field,  or  to  remarkable  places,  and  even  ordinary  spots,  are 
occasionally  substituted  for  the  militaiy  drill,  and  running,  leaping, 
vaulting,  balancing,  climbing,  and  lifting,  in  the  gymnasium — 
when  the  incidental  acquisition  of  the  moral  habits  of  cleanliness 
in  person,  neatness  in  dress,  punctuality,  promptitude,  and  obedi- 
ence, is  made  a  matter  of  even  greater  importance  than  the  direct 
result  of  muscular  development,  an  erect  and  graceful  carriage,  a 
firm  and  regular  step,  which  are  the  direct  objects  of  these  exer- 
cises— then,  they  are  truly  valuable,  and  every  facility  for  their  in- 
troduction should  be  provided  in  the  play  ground.  Whenever  in- 
troduced, the  machines  and  instruments  should  be  constructed  of 
the  best  material  and  by  the  best  workmen,  for  life  and  limb  must 
not  be  endangered  to  save  expense  in  these  respects. 

The  following  cuts  and  description  may  be  useful  to  an  ingeni- 
ous carpenter,  who  can  not  consult  a  systematic  treatise  on  gym- 
nastics.* The  cut  which  follows,  of  a  play-ground  for  an  infant, 
or  primary  school,  is  copied  from  Wilderspin's  Early  Education. 
We  should  prefer  to  see  a  female  teacher  presiding  over  the  scene. 

*  Ste  IvMrmueTioiit  m  eTinrjiiTivt,  eontaiaiBf  a  (nil  desciiptifm  of  more  than  eiflii  tarn' 
dred  exerctaea,  and  iUuftrated  bjr  five  hundred  enrnTina,  Bf  J.  E.  D'AIfaoce,  late  pro> 
feaaor  of  GynnaattM  tn  fh«  Mifttary  Seliool  in  ft.  Teleriirarilt,  and  in  Paria.  Ktm  York: 
QeorgeF.Neabit&CoHWaUatrMt    166L 
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The  ftooompanying  view  and  plan  of  a  village  or  country  Bchool-hoose, 
intended  to  accommodate  from  seventy  to  eighty  papils,  were  famished 
by  H.  Hudson  HoUey,  architect,  of  New  York,  for  Harper's  Bazar,  The 
cost  of  a  building  of  this  description  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York 
is  stated  to  range  from  $2,500  to  $8,000,  according  to  its  finish ;  but  in 
other  localities,  where  labor  and  material  are  cheaper,  a  corresponding 
reduction  might  be  made. 

It  is  divided  into  boys'  and  girls'  departments,  occupying  either  side 
of  the  Bchool-room,  each  having  a  separate  entrance,  with  spadons  vesti- 
bule,  containing  some  twenty-five  feet  of  wardrobe,  suAcient  to  afford  a 
separate  locker,  if  desired,  to  every  pupil.  In  the  rear  of  the  vestibules 
are  water-closets,  well  lighted,  and  ventilated  from  below,  causing  a 
downward  current  of  air,  which  effectually  prevents  the  rising  of  any 
smells.  These  ventilators  are  connected  with  the  latge  shaft  shown  at 
A. 

The  redtation-rooms  have  similar  flues,  all  in  connection  with  the 
smoke-flue  from  the  furnace,  the  heat  from  which,  by  rarefying  the  air, 
causes  a  corresponding  increase  of  draught.  The  school-room  has  its 
floor  perforated  in  several  places,  from  which  there  is  a  connection 
through  air-ducts  with  the  main  ventilator.  This  effectually  carries  off 
the  poisonous  exhalations  from  the  lungs,  which  would  otherwise  soon 
render  the  air  unfit  to  breathe.  There  is  also  a  ventilator  in  the  school- 
room  ceiling,  the  foul  and  heated  air  from  which  is  discharged  through 
the  small  cupola  surmounting  the  roof.  This  also  contains  the  bell, 
which  is  rung  from  the  attic  floor.  This  attic  will  be  found  useful  in 
further  protecting  the  school-rooms  from  both  heat  and  cold.  It  is 
approached  by  an  easy  stair-case,  located  between  the  recitation-rooms. 
Underneath  there  are  stairs  leading  to  the  cellar.  Here  the  furnace  and 
eoal  or  wood-vaults  are  placed.  We  would  especially  recommend  the 
use  of  a  furnace,  rather  than  the  so-callod  gas-consuming  stoves  gener- 
ally employed,  both  for  convenience  and  for  sanitary  reasons.  A  stove 
in  a  room  simply  consumes  the  oxygen,  while  creating  no  circulation  of 
air.  A  famace,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  kept  below,  draws  its  air  from 
without,  warms  it  moderately,  and  introduces  it  fresh  into  the  rooms 
above ;  and  when  with  this  is  combined  properly  constructed  ventilators 
in  floor  and  ceiling,  the  foul  air  escapes  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
fresh  air  introduced. 

When  a  furnace  cannot  be  had,  the  following  exjiedient  may  be 
employed :  Build  a  close  chamber  fn  the  cellar,  about  ten  feet  square, 
and  in  the  center  place  an  ordinary  coal  or  wood  stove.  Then  connect 
this  chamber  with  the  outer  air  by  means  of  a  flue  about  twelve  by 
twenty-four  inches,  to  admit  a  current  of  fresh  air,  which,  when  heated, 
rises  to  the  floors  above  through  registers,  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Separate  recitation-rooms  will  be  found  in  rear  of  the  teacher's  desk. 
By  means  of  these  the  school  may  be  at  any  time  taught  as  a  graded 
school,  with  three  classes  reciting  at  a  time.    Even  if  the  school  is  not 
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graded,  teachers  will  often  find  it  to  the  advantage  of  all  to  hear  classes 
in  the  recitation-rooms,  leaving  the  school-room  in  charge  of  a  monitor. 
The  exterior  of  this  building  is  of  a  thoroughly  simple,  though  some- 
what novel  character,  the  pitch  of  the  roof  being  at  an  angle  of  about 
thirty  degrees  from  the  horizon.  This,  while  sufficiently  steep  for  shin- 
gles or  slate,  would,  if  of  less  pitch,  require  a  metal  covering.  It  will 
be  found  expedient,  if  slate  is  used,  to  have  it  laid  on  close  boards, 
between  which  and  the  slate  we  would  recommend  the  introduction  of 
tarred  felt,  which  not  only  has  the  advantage  of  warmth,  but  effectually 
prevents  driving  snows  from  penetrating  the  roof..  When  shingles  are 
adopted  it  will  be  found  best  to  fix  them  on  lath  of  about  one  by  two 
inches,  at  a  sufficient  distance  apart  to  receive  them,  as  shingles  placed 
on  close  boarding  are  much  more  liable  to  decay.  The  exterior  walls 
are  covered  with  ordinary  clapboards  about  as  high  as  the  attic  floor, 
while  above  this  vertical  boards,  about  eight  or  nine  inches  in  width, 
are  employed,  the  ends  being  cut  in  an  ornamental  pattern,  and  the 
Joints  covered  with  moulded  battens  about  one  by  two  inches.  These 
vertical  sidings  are  sometimes  called  curtains,  or  aprons. 

Heretofore  our  country  school-houses  have  not  only  been  of  ill-conceived 
design  and  arrangement,  but  their  coloring  has  been  something  painful 
to  contemplate.  Either  white  or  red  is  usually  employed,  probably  the 
most  ill-assorted  tints  that  could  have  been  chosen.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  have  some  of  those  warm,  transparent  hues,  at  once  harmoni- 
ous with  the  surrounding  landscape  and  grateful  to  the  eye  ?  Little 
things  like  these,  pleasing  colors,  architectural  effects,  well-balanced 
proportions,  all  aid  in  forming  and  refining  the  taste,  and  make  the 
old  school-house  a  pleasant  memory  in  after  years.  Our  children,  living 
for  the  most  part  in  plain  homes,  where  nearly  all  is  necessarily  calcu- 
lated for  utility,  and  but  little  thought  is  ever  given  to  aesthetics,  need 
this  force  of  contrast,  and  the  school-house,  instead  of  being  the  least 
attractive  building  in  the  village,  should,  by  a  higher  taste,  a  more  har- 
monious blending  of  form  and  color,  lead  these  growing  minds — uncon- 
sciously it  may  be— -to  a  love  and  desire  for  higher  things  than  their 
fathers  knew. 

There  are  many  shades  of  color  which  might  be  suggested.  We 
would  propose  for  the  clapboard  or  body  color  a  warm  drab,  such  as 
would  be  produced  by  mixing  vA%h.  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  rich  cream.  Then  all  the  trimmings,  such  as  cornices,  win- 
dow-casings, water-tables  and  string-courses,  should  be  of  a  darker  shade 
— such  a  tint  as  the  coffee  would  have  with  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  cream  added — sufficient  to  produce  a  striking  contrast,  which  may 
be  seen  at  a  distance.  The  apron  of  vertical  boards  before  described 
should  be  of  a  middle  tint,  produced  by  mingling  in  equal  proportions 
the  colors  before  mentioned.  The  battens  should  be  of  the  trimming 
color.  Colors,  in  these  and  many  other  shades,  are  now  prepared  in 
quantities  by  large  dealers,  thus  insuring  to  consumers  hues  and  tints 
which  are  uniform  in  quality. 

We  would  here  mention  that  iron  finials  are  a  cheap  and  very  orna- 
mental adjunct  to  a  design.    Wooden  finials  are  good,  if  proper  models 
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can  be  obtained ;  bat,  aa  aome  iroDrfoondera  have  on  hand  very  appxo- 
priate  patterns,  we  think  it  safe  at  leaat  to  recommend  their  use. 

The  locatUm  of  a  school-building  ia  a  matter  deserring  of  attention ; 
perhaps  some  innovation  upon  time-boqored  custom  may  be  advisabla* 
It  has  never  been  clearly  explained  why  a  school-house  should  be  placed 
on  the  edge  of  a  swamp,  or  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  nor  has  any  one 
satisfactorily  proved  the  advantage  of  locating  it  immediately  beside 
the  village  graveyard.  We  would  therefore,  with  due  respect,  adviao 
that  these  heretofore  favorite  locations  be  abandoned,  and  that  the 
building  be  placed  on  level,  dry  ground,  and  that  it  be  aa  near  as  possi- 
ble to  the  center  of  the  neighborhood  from  which  the  children  come. 
Sufficient  ground  should  be  secured  to  insure  forever  good  ventilation 
and  light.  The  light  and  ventilation  which  are  sufficient  for  a  residence 
are  entirely  inad^uate  to  a  room  containing  from  thirty  to  eighty  chil- 
dren, each  of  whom  must  be  able,  on  the  darkest  day,  to  read  at  his  seat 
fine  print,  and  to  breathe  fresh  air  without  going  out  of  doors  for  It.  ft 
ia  well  to  have  some  shade-trees  near  the  building,  though  a  location  in 
the  edge  of  a  forest,  where  the  sun  seldom  warms  or  dries  the  ground^ 
should  be  avoided.  Care  should  of  course  be  taken  that  the  boilding  is 
not  placed  near  cattle-pens,  pig-stiea,  stables,  or  other  places  from  whidi 
offensive  odors  and  impure  sir  are  constantly  escaping. 

The  condition  of  the  grotmdi  about  the  building  will  largely  modlity 
its  appearance.  A  school-yard  in  which  every  blade  of  graas  has  been 
trampled  down  will  spoil  the  efBdct  of  the  most  perfectly  designed  and 
painted  building.  The  ground  immediately  adjoining  the  building, 
therefc^e,  should  be  neatly  grassed,  and  for  aa  great  a  width  as  practi- 
cable. Paths,  for  ingress  and  egress,  should  be  cut  through  this  space. 
The  play-ground  should  be  in  the  rear,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
encroach  on  the  grassed  surface.  The  monotony  of  a  level  surfacs  ot 
grass  might  with  advantage  be  broken  by  groups  or  single  plants  of 
flowering  shrubs  or  of  evergreens.  In  most  parta  of  the  United  States 
the  forests  contain  evergreena  and  ornamental  trees,  which  may  be  had 
for  the  trouble  of  digging  up  and  transplanting.  Most  of  the  pines^ 
cedars,  spruces,  firs,  hemlocks,  magnolias,  dogwoods,  etc.,  are  at  some  or 
all  seasons  of  the  year  ornamental.  a|^  as  such  are  placed,  often  at  great 
cost,  in  the  handsomest  grounds  in  tMb  country.  Our  forests  also  abound 
in  ornamental  vines  and  creepers,  whil:h  may  be  used  with  effect  to 
cover  fences,  foundation-walls,  etc  A  sxnall  contribution  from  the 
pupils  would  effect  the  purchase  of  a  few  bulbs,  seeds  and  roots,  while 
a  few  minutes  of  labor,  subtracted  from  the  school-hours  of  some  of  the 
"  bad  boys,"  would  keep  the  whole  in  order,  and  would  perhi^  have  on 
said  boys  a  more  salutary  effect  than  would  leafless  twigs  applied  to 
uncongenial  shoulders  and  palms. 

[It  must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Architect  of  the  above 
Plan  to  see  occasionally,  as  he  passes  through  the  Rural  Districts,  a 
school-house  located  so  as  to  afibrd  its  inmates  at  least  a  choice  of  sun 
and  shade  in  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  periods  of  the  day, 
and  from  its  surroundings  and  equipment  to  deserve  less  the  name  of  a 
Cemetery,  and  more  that  of  a  SenUnary  of  Learning.] 
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The  lite  and  ground  contains  about  an  acre  In  the  form  of  a  parallel- 
ognun,  the  shortest  side  being  upon  the  road.  The  boilding  itself  stands  about 
fifty  feet  from  the  road,  and  facing  it  The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  with  good 
drainage;  the  sitnation  airy,  with  deUj^tful  prospects  about  it  Hie  ground 
is  graded  to  a  descent  of  one  foot  to  twelve  from  the  building  in  every  direc- 
tion to  the  distance  of  twenty  feet  The  house  has  three  entrances;  one  a 
main  entrance  with  double  doors  in  front,  intended  to  be  used  only  when  the 
edifice  is  occupied  for  public  meetings  or  school  ezhibitiona  It  has  an  en- 
trance in  the  wing  on  the  left  for  boys  and  upon  the  right  forgirls.  The  latter 
before  reaching  the  entrance  door  pass  through  a  gate  in  a  high  board  fence 
which  extends  from  the  building  at  ri^^t  angles  to  the  limit  of  the  ground,  and 
from  thence  encloses  a  small  square  play-ground  exclusively  for  the  girls, 
within  which  is  a  closet,  the  purpose  of  which  is  concealed  by  its  being  placed 
in  the  comer  of  a  building  used  as  a  coal-^use  or  wood-shed.  In  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  same  building  is  placed  the  hofyif  doset,  the  access  to  which  and 
the  wood-shed  are  from  the  outside  of  the  yard.  TUs  shed,  rvunfadnfag  these 
two  closets,  is  placed  directly  back  of  the  wing  of  the  school-house  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty-three  feet  The  fence  referred  to— a  tight  board  one, 
picketed  and  seven  feet  higln-extends  between  the  wing  and  the  shed.  Hie 
rail  bars  of  this  fence  have  boards  placed  diagonally  above  the  rail,  so  that 
little  feet  cannot  get  upon  them  or  cUmb  over  from  Uie  rear  of  the  yard.  Into 
this  yar4  the  boys  are  not  expected  to  enter.  It  is  <miiMiin«iMwi  with  flowers 
and  creepers  planted  in  beds  upon  its  borders. 

The  bottom  of  the  sills  of  the  school-house  are  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the 
ground,  affording  ample  qpace  for  lighting  a  basement  play-room,  to  be  used  in 
stormy  weather  or  when  the  ground  is  muddy.  Such  a  provision  avoids  any 
necessity  for  using  the  school-room  as  a  play-house— a  liberty  which  should 
never  be  aUowed.  The  basement  may  also  be  used  for  storing  extra  seats 
required  to  be  used  at  public  meetings  and  exhibitions,  and  for  placing  a  small 
furnace  for  wanning  the  buildings  The  main  building  is  90x30  feet,  the  wing 
10x17  feet  The  entrance  halls  or  vestibule  in  the  wing  are  6H  feet  wide. 
They  are  each  lighted  by  one  window,  and  contain  at  the  outer  end  cases  of 
shelves  standing  on  a  five-inch  base  with  twenty  numbered  spaces  or  ]rfgeon 
holes,  12x14  square  and  14  inches  deep.  The  outer  doon  to  the  vestibules,  as 
wen  as  the  firont  door  to  the  buildings  open  outwardly,  thus  saving  qpaoe 
within  the  building,  and  affording  readier  egress  in  case  of  sodden  alarm. 
The  front  doors  swing  against  posts  on  the  platform  to  prevent  straining  the 
hinges.  The  teacher's  room  occupying  the  qpace  between  the  girV  and  boys^ 
ball  is  six  feet  wide.  It  is  lifted  by  one  window,  and  contains  two  dosets 
which  occupy  the  spaces  between  the  chimney  and  the  side  walls.  In  these 
dosets  or  cases  whidi  are  shdved  and  secured  by  doors  and  lock  and  key,  are 
kept  the  district  library  and  experimental  appmtaa  bdcnging  to  the  school. 
The  chinmey  which  is  built  from  the  bottom  of  the  basement  bdow,  passes  up 
through  this  room  against  the  outer  wall  of  the  main  building,  being  entirdy 
independent  of  it  except  that  it  passes  through  the  cornice  at  the  ridge.  It 
contains  two  fines,  one  for  fire  and  the  other  for  ventilation  of  the  schod* 
room.  It  has  two  registers  in  the  sdiod-room,  one  at  the  base  of  the  room  and 
the  other  near  the  ceiling:  The  teadier's  room  is  entered  by  a  door  on  each 
side  two  feet  four  inches  wide. 

If  occupied  by  a  male  teadier  the  door  on  the  girls'  side  is  kept  locked,  if  a 
female  teacher  the  opposite  door  is  secured.  The  room  is  lighted  by  one 
window.  It  affords  space  for  a  small  table  or  desk,  a  wash-atand  and  lounge. 
The  ceilings  in  the  wing  are  nine  feet  and  in  the  school-room  eleven  and  a  half 
feet  high.    Each  window  contains  twdve  UghtB,  ten  inches  by  twdve.    There 
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•n  elglit  windows  In  the  main  achofd-room,  of  twelve  IJ^ts,  tachtenbrflAeeii 
Inches  three  on  each  side  and  two  In  tront.  All  the  mhea  In  the  building  are 
hong  upon  pnne^i  and  bftlanoed  with  weigfata.  Thkiaa  feature  which  ibonld 
be  identified  with  every  echool-hoose,  aa  better  ventilaUon  ii  ncnred  hy  the 
faculty  with  wliich  window!  are  raited  and  lowered  and  adjuated  to  the  pw- 
dae  needa  of  th«  tlnu^  by  the  alighteat  touch  of  the  hand. 


niera  an  foor  rowaof  rin^  dwki  a  great  unmibir  mi  twoMd.  It  Is 
nowiiiilTenBll7oanoededlbatsiii|^didti  are  better  than  doable,  *>li7 *!>''' 
nse  better  diaoipUDa  is  sastained  ■g*^  ccauKfutttQj  gnater  i^oflcteocy  in 
rtuliea.  LeMlntarniption  ocean  irtMra  eadiidiolarboldi  an  Isalatedpad- 
Vaa.  An  indnstrtoos  scholar  placed  beslda  an  Indtdeot  me  at  the  samsdei^ 
nay  lose  the  benefit  of  inatmctlca  during  tlie  whole  term,  by  waaott  of  Us 
dose  proxiniity  to  a  profltlGM  sad  possiUy  "*^1f^'>f■*"**^"y  oooqianioD. 
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The  -wbJUb  of  fbe  sdiool-room  are  wainsooted  yerticaUy  two  feet  ten  Indies 
from  the  floor.  A  platfonn  fire  feet  ei^^t  inches  by  eight  feet  wide  and  two 
feet  two  inches  high,  is  located  between  the  two  entrance  doors  of  the  aciiool- 
room.  Two  feet  two  inches  above  the  platform  is  placed  the  blackboard, 
ffiling  the  space  between  the  two  doors.  It  is  five  feet  high,  and  made  by 
gluing  a  coat  of  nwnilla  paper  npon  the  hard-finished  plastered  wall,  and 
coating  the  manllla  pi4[)er  with  gnrand  date  made  into  a  paste  applied  by 
means  of  a  brush.  A  strip  of  moulding  is  secured  against  the  rim  of  the 
blackboard  over  the  paper  to  keep  the'outer  edge  of  the  paper  from  becoming 
detached  from  the  plaster.  The  teacher's  desk  occupies  the  central  position 
vpoD.  the  platform.  The  space  upon  either  side  of  the  platform  is  occupied  by 
a  few  chairs  for  visitoni  The  floor  of  the  sdiool-room  is  made  of  one  and  one- 
quarter  stufC,  and  lined  underneath  with  tarred  rooflng  paper.  The  sides  of 
the  building  are  sheathed  with  one-inch  hemlock  boards,  covered  with  a  ooat-. 
ing  of  tarred  roofing  paper  under  the  clapboards.  The  attic  joists  above  are 
covered  with  a  double  floor  of  oonunon  boards,  between  which  is  also  laid  a 
coating  of  tarred  paper.  As  the  attic  has  thorou^  ventilation  the  building  is 
cool  in  siunmer  and  wann  in  winter,  nie  using  of  tarred  jMiper  to  complete 
the  enclosing  of  the  heated  space  in  the  building  as  has  been  done  here,  is  but 
a  trifling  expense,  and  is  strongly  recommended.  The  inner  doors  of  the 
building  are  panelled;  all  the  outer  doors  are  made  of  two  thicknesses  of 
narrow  inch  stuff  battened.  Tlie  double  doors  in  front  are  two  and  a  half 
feet  wide  and  seven  and  a  half  feet  high.  The  rear  outside  doors  are  two  feet 
eight  inches  wide  and  of  the  same  height.  The  platforms  before  the  entrances 
are  capacious,  being  six  feet  by  eight,  and  rest  \xp(m  chestnut  posts  set  three 
feet  in  the  ground.  The  steps  hove  but  seven  inch  rise.  The  advantage  of 
having  entrances  as  planned  in  this  building  is  that  the  pupils  face  the  school 
upon  entering  it,  thus  causing  less  interruption  than  where  the  entrance  is  at 
the  back  of  the  pupils  already  seated,  who  cannot  be  restrained  at  each  open- 
ing of  the  door  from  turning  to  lopk  at  the  incomer.  By  this  arrangement 
also  the  pupil  sits  with  his  back  to  tha  two  laige  windows  in  the  end  of  the 
building,  and  gets  the  benefit  of  light  over  his  shoulder.  The  side  blinds  may 
be  closed  so  that  on  a  bright  day  all  the  light  may  come  from  that  direction 
and  tempered  agreeably  to  tha  eye.  When  the  boys  leave  the  school-house 
they  enter  at  once  upon  their  play-ground  in  the  rear,  away  from  the  road, 
while  the  g^ls  enter  at  once  their  private  play-groimd,  and  can  use  the  oon- 
veniences  connected  therewith  in  that  seclusion  which  the  natural  delicacy  of 
the  sex  requires,  and  which  should  not  only  be  observed  but  encouraged.  The 
vestibules  of  these  entrances,  In  case  of  school  exhibitions  and  other  publio 
occasions,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  an  enterprising  district,  may  be 
used  for  retiring  roonm.  The  platform  may  be  converted  into  a  stage  by  the 
shnple  process  of  putting  qp  cnrtsiBS.  The  aadlBnce  enters  at  such  times  by 
the  main  entrance  of  the  building,  which  is  thus  found  at  once  to  possess  the 
convenience  of  a  concert  hall  of  the  city.  Important  also  is  the  facility  under 
this  plan  by  which  the  building  may  be  transformed  into  a  place  of  publio 
worship,  with  its  vestibule  and  entrance  the  more  cleanly  from  less  frequent  use. 

This  commodious  little  structure  while  having  all  the  desirable  features  o^T  a 
school-hoose,  may  be  said  to  be  in  miniatare  an  exhibition  room,  town-hall, 
and  church.  Its  cost  in  the  wesfeem  part  of  New  York  may  be  set  down  in 
round  figures  at  Fifteen  Hundred  ($1,600)  DoUars.  By  judicioos  expenditore 
this  may  be  made  to  indnde  seats  and  deski^  a  small  furnace  for  heating,  a 
bell,  and  three  coats  of  paint 

This  building  was  erected  and  aqoipped  at  the'sole  expense  of  Hon.  William 
P.  Letcfawoftl^  of  BufEslo,  a  nienibar  of  thoNewToiiL  State  Boanl  of  Oia^ 
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■DUOATION.* 

Frbdxrick  ths  Sbcond  of  the  name,  King  of  Prassia,  and  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Great,  was  horn  in  the  palace  in  Berlin,  Jan.  24, 
1712 — the  son  of  Frederick  I.  and  the  Princess  Sophia-Dorotheai 
daughter  of  George  I.  of  Great  Britain.  To  the  diverse  elements 
in  his  domestic  truning  and  education  maj  he  traced  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  his  character  and  career.  The  earliest  agency 
in  his  primal  education — the  influence  which  surrounded  his  early 
childhood  was  mainly  French,  in  consequence  of  his  governess  for 
the  first  seven  years  of  his  life  heing  the  Madame  de  RoncouUes, 
*  the  Edict  of  Nantes,'  French  lady,  who,  five-and-twenty  years  hefbre, 
as  Madame  de  Monthail,  had  taken  similar  charge  of  Friedrich 
Wilhelm.  And  her  ways  and  methods  must  have  heen  conciliatory 
and  quasi  maternal,  for  hoth  her  royal  pupils  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed in  various  ways  a  grateful  and  honest  affection  for  her  and 
hers.  Under  this  daily  teaching  and  influence,  his  manners,  early 
religious  notions  and  speech,  hecame  French,  after  the  type  of  his 
governess.  Mingling  or  contracting  with  the  working  of  this 
French  element,  was  the  rough  German  element  of  his  Other's  stem 
speech,  economies,  and  authority,  and  of  the  military  talk,  inven- 
tions, and  movements  generally  of  the  Field  Marshal,  Prinoe 
Dtihan,  and  other  Prussian  soldiers  and  ministers  ahout  the  King. 
At  the  age  of  seven  the  young  Crown-Prince  was  taken  out  of 
the  hands  and  influences  of  governesses  and  women,  and  placed 
under  the  tutors  and  suh-tutors  of  sterner  stuff,  tried  and  found 
faithful  to  the  King  in  the  &mous  Stralsund  siege. 

Dohan  de  Jandun,  the  yoong  French  gentleman  who  had  escaped  from  gram- 
mar lessons  to  the  trenches,  he  is  the  practical  teacher.  Lieutenant-General 
Oraf  Fink  von  Finkenstein,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  von  Kalkstein,  they  are 
Head  Tutor  (Oberhofmeiater)  and  Sub-Tutor;  military  men  both,  who  bad  been 
in  many  wars  besides  Stralsund.  By  these  three  he  was  aniduously  educated, 
subordinate  schoolmasters  working  under  them  when  needftil  in  such  branches 
as  the  paternal  judgment  would  admit,  the  paternal  object  and  theirs  being  to 
infbae  useful  knowledge,  reject  useless,  and  wind  up  the  whole  into  a  military 
finish.  These  appointments,  made  at  different  precise  dates,  took  effect,  all  of 
them,  in  the  year  1719. 
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Duhan,  independently  of  his  experience  in  the  trenches,  appears  to  have 
been  an  accompHshedf  ingenious,  and  conscientious  man,  who  did  credit  to 
Friedrich  Wilhelro's  judgment,  and  to  whom  Friedrich  professed  himself  much 
indebted  in  after  life.  Their  progress  in  some  of  the  technical  branches,  as  we 
shall  perceive,  was  indisputably  unsatisfiictoiy ;  but  the  mind  of  the  boy  seems 
to  have  been  opened  by  this  Duhan  to  a  lively,  and,  in  some  sort,  genial  percep- 
tion of  things  round  him ;  of  the  strange,  confusedly  opulent  Universe  he  had 
got  into ;  and  of  the  nobto  and  supreaie  function  which  Intelligence  holds 
there,  supreme  in  Art  as  in  Nature,  beyond  all  other  functions  whatsoever. 
Duhan  was  now  turned  of  thirty :  a  cheerful,  amiable  Frenchman ;  poor,  though 
of  good  birth  and  acquirements ;  originally  from  Champagne.  Friedrich  loved 
him  very  much,  always  considered  iBAm  hit  spiritual  father,  and  to  the  end  of 
Duban's  life,  twen^  years  hence,  was  eager  to  do  him  any  good  in  his  power; 
anxious  always  to  repair  fer  poor  Duhan  the  great  sorrows  he  came  to  on  hia 
account,  as  we  shAli  seei 

Of  Graf  Fink  von  Finkenstein,  who  has  had  military  experiences  of  all 
khids  and  all  degfrees,  from  marching  as  prisioner  into  France,  *  wounded  eimI 
wilhout  his  hat,'  lo  fighting  at  MalpUq«et»  aft  Blenheim,  even  at  Steenkirk,  aa 
well  as  Stralsund — who  is  now  in  bis  sixtieth  year,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
gentleman  of  rather  higl),  solemn  manners,  and,  indeed,  of  undeniable  peribe* 
tioQe--of  this  supreme  Oonnfc  Fiak  we  learn  ahnost  aothiug  fiuther  in  the 
Books  except  that  his  little  pupil  did  not  dislike  him  either ;  the  little  pupil 
took  not  unkindly  to  Fink,  welcoming  any  benignant  human  ray  across  these 
k>fty  gravities  of  the  Oberho/meiskr ;  went  often  to  his  house  in  Berlin,  tad 
made  acquaintance  with  two  young  Finks  about  his  own  age  whom  he  found 
there,  and  who  became  important  to  him,  especially  the  younger  of  them,  in  the 
course  of  the  future.  This  PapiV  it  may  be  said,  is  creditably  known  for  hia 
altachment  to  his  teachers  and  others,  an  attaehed  and  attaching  little  boy. 

Of  Kalksteln,  a  rational,  experienced,  and  earnest  kind  of  man,  though  aa 
yet  but  young,  it  is  certain  also  that  the  little  Frita  loved  him ;  and  futhenBOi% 
that  the  Qreat  Friedrich  was  grateful  to  him,  and  had  a  high  esteem  of  his  in- 
tegrity and  sense.  *  My  master,  Kalkstein,*  used  to  be  his  designation  of  him 
when  the  name  ohaaoed  to  be  mentionad  in  after  times.    They  continued  la» 

gther,  with  various  passages  of  mutual  history,  for  forty  years  afterward^  tUl 
dkstein's  death. 

How  these  Fiok-Ealkstein  ftmctionaries  proceeded  in  the  great 
task  they  had  got — very  gpreat  task  had  they  known  what  pnpil 
had  &llen  to  them — ia  not  directly  recorded  for  us  with  any  se- 
quence or  distiDctaesa.  We  infer  only  that  every  thing  went  hy  in- 
flexible routine,  not  asking  at  all  what  pupil,  nor  much  whether  it 
would  suit  any  pupiL  Duhan,  with  the  tendencies  we  have  seen  in 
him,  who  is  willing  to  soften  the  inflexible  when  possible,  and  to- 
'  guide  Nature '  by  a  rather  loose  rein,  was  probably  a  genial  element 
in  the  otherwise  strict  affair.  Fritz,  had  one  unspeakable  advantage, 
rare  among  princes,  and  even  among  peasants  in  these  ruined  ages, 
that  of  not  being  taught,  or  in  general  not,  by  the  kind  called 
*  Hypocrites,  and  even  Sincere  Hypocrites,'  fatalest  species  of  the 
class  Hypocrite.  We  perceive  he  was  lessoned  all  along,  not  by  en- 
chanted Phantasms  of  that  dangerous  sort,  breathing  mendacity  of 
mind,  unconsciously,  out  of  every  look,  but  by  real  Men,  who  be- 
lieved from  the  heart  outward,  and  were  daily  doing  what  they 
taught    To  which  unspeakable  advantage  we  add  a  second,  like- 
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wise  considerable :  tbat  his  masters,  tboa^  rigorous,  were  not  nn- 
lovable  to  bim ;  tbat  bis  affections,  at  least,  were  kept  alive ;  tbat 
whatever  of  seed  (or  of  cbaff  and  bail,  as  was  likelier)  fell  on  his 
tnind  bad  iunshine  to  belp  in  dealing  witb  it. 

[Tbe  following  summary  of  tbe  father's  directions  to  hi^  son's 
tntofs,  witb  Carlyle's  interjected  elacidatioh,  contains  some  excel- 
lent bints,  and  throws  light  on  the  character  of  tbe  &tber,  and  the 
stem  regimen  under  which  tbe  great  Captain  of  tbe  age  was  trained 
to  the  endurance  and  obedience  which  be  exacted  of  others.] 

1.  *  Host  impress  my  soii  with  a  proper  love  and  fear  of  Ood,  as  the  foandik 
tion  and  sole  pillar  of  our  temporal  and  eternal  welfare.  No  false  reli^ona,  or 
seets  of  Atheist,  Arion  (ArrianX  Socinian,  or  whatever  name  the  poisonoas 
things  have,  which  can  so  easily  corrupt  a  young  mind,  are  to  be  even  named 
in  his  hearing ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  proper  abhorrence  (Abscheu)  of  Papistry, 
and  insfgfat  into  its  baselessness  and  nonsenacality  {Ohgrtmd  und  Absurdit&t}  is 
to  be  communicated  to  him.'  Papistry,  which  ia  &ise  enough,  like  the  otbets, 
but  impossible  to  be  ignored  like  them,  mention  that,  and  give  him  due  abhor- 
rence for  it;  for  we  are  Protestants  to  the  bone  in  this  country,  and  can  i^ot 
stand  Absurditat^  least  of  all  hypocritically  religious  ditto.  But  the  grand  thing 
will  be  '  to  impress  on  him  the  true  religk>n,  which  conmsts  essentially  in  this, 
ttst  Christ  died  for  all  men,'  and  generally,  that  the  Almighty^s  justice  is  etehiii 
and  omnipresent,  *  which  consideration  is  the  only  means  of  keeping  a  sovereign 
person  (sauveraine  Machi),  or  one  fireed  from  human  penalties,  in  the  right  way.* 

2.  *  He  is  to  learn  no  Latin  ;*  observe  that,  however  it  may  surprise  you. 
What  has  a  living  German  man  and  King  of  the  eighteenth  Sceeiium  to  do  with 
the  dead  old  Heathen  Latins,  Romans,  and  the  lingo  they  spoke  their  fVaction 
of  sense  and  nonsense  in  ?  Frightftil  how  the  young  years  of  the  European 
generations  have  been  wasted  for  ten  centuries  back,  and  the  Thinkers  of  the 
world  have  become  mere  walkmg  Sacks  of  Marine  stores — ^Gtlehtien^  Learned,' 
as  they  call  themselves — and  gone  lost  to  the  world  in  that  manner  as  a  set  of 
oonfiacated  Pedants,  babbhug  about  said  Heathens,  and  (heir  extinct  lingo,  and 
fraction  of  sense  and  nonsense  for  the  thousand  vears  last  past — Heathen 
Latins,  Romans,  who  perhaps  were  no  great  things  of  Heathen  after  all,  if  well 
seen  into.  I  have  heard  judges  say  they  were  t>^ior  in  real  worth  and  srtst, 
to  German  home-growths  we  have  had,  if  the  confiscated  Pedants  could  have 
discerned  it  At  any  rate,  they  are  dead,  buried  deep  these  two  thout-and  years, 
well  out  of  our  way,  and  nonsense  enough  of  our  own  left  to  keep  sweeping 
into  corners.  Silence  about  their  lingo  and  them  to  this  new  Crown-Prince! 
*Let  the  Prince  learn  French  and  German,  so  as  to  write  and  speak  'with 
brevity  and  propriety '  in  theee  two  languages,  which  may  be  usefbl  to  him  in 
Mfe.  That  will  suffice  for  languages,  provided  he  have  any  thing  effectually 
rational  to  say  in  them.    For  the  rest, 

3.  *  Let  him  learn  Arithmetic,  Mathematics,  Artillery,  Economy  to  the  yerr 
bottom,  and.  in  short,  useful  knowledge  generally;  useless  ditto  not  at  all: 
'History  in  particular;  Ancient  History  only  slightly  (nur  iiberhin\  but  the 
History  of  the  last  Hundred  and  fifty  Years  to  the  exactest  pitch.  The  «/i» 
Naiurale  and  Jus  Oentium^^  by  the  way  of  hand-lamp  to  History,  '  he  must  be 
completely  master  of,  as  also  of  Geography,  whatever  is  remarkable  in  each 
Country;  and  in  Histories,  most  especially  the  History  of  the  House  of  Bran- 
denberg,  where  he  will  find  domestic  examples,  which  are  always  of  more  force 
than  foreign ;  and  along  with  Prussian  History,  chiefly  that  of  the  Countries 
whieli  have  been  connected  with  it,  as  England,  Brunswick,  Hessen,  and  the 
others;  and  in  reading  of  wise  History-books  there  must  be  considerations 
made  {solkn  heym  Lesen  kiuger  Historiamm  Beirachtungen  gemachi  werden)  upon 
the  causes  of  the  events.'    Surely,  0  King ! 

4.  '  With  increasing  years>  you  iirill  more  and  more,  to  a  most  especial  degree^ 
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go  upon  Fortification ' — ^mark  yon  I  '  the  Formation  of  a  Camp  and  other  War- 
Sciences — that  the  Prince  maj,  fh>m  jouth  upward,  be  trained  to  act  as  Officer 
and  Oeneral,  and  to  seek  all  bis  glory  in  the  soldier  profession/  This  is  whither 
it  must  all  tend.  You,  Finkeustein  and  SLalkstein,  *have  both  of  yon,  in  the 
highest  measure,  to  make  it  your  care  to  infuse  into  my  Son '  {einxurpraget^ 
stamp  into  him)  'a  true  love  for  the  Soldier  business,  and  to  impress  on  him 
that,  as  there  is  notliing  in  the  world  which  can  bring  a  Prince  renown  and  hon- 
or like  the  sword,  so  he  would  be  a  despised  creature  before  all  men  if  he  did 
not  loTe  it,  and  seek  his  sole  glory  {die  einzige  Gloria)  therein ;'  which  is  an  ex- 
treme statement  of  the  case,  showing  how  much  we  have  it  at  heart 

MiHtary  Science  and  Practice, 

Of  the  sciences  relating  to  war,  the  future  captain  had  mncb  both 
of  theory  and  practice.  Before  he  was  eight  years  old, '  there  had 
been  instituted  for  express  behoof  of  little  Fritz,  a  miniature  soldier 
company  above  a  hundred  strong,  which  grew  afterward  to  be  near 
three  hundred,  and,  indeed,  rose  to  be  a  permanent  Institution  by 
degrees,  called  Compagnie  der  Kronprinzlichen  Kadetten  (Company 
of  Crown-Prince  Cadets).  A  hundred  and  ten  boys  about  his  own 
age,  sons  of  noble  families,  had  been  selected  from  the  three  Mill* 
tary  Schools  then  extant,  as  a  kind  of  tiny  regiment  for  him,  where, 
if  he  was  by  no  means  commander  all  at  once,  he  might  learn  his 
exercise  in  fellowship  with  others.  Czar  Peter,  it  is  likely,  took  a 
glance  of  this  tiny  regiment  just  getting  into  rank  and  file  there, 
which  would  remind  the  Czar  of  his  own  young  days.  An  experi- 
enced Lieutenant-Colonel  was  appointed  to  command  in  chief.  A 
certain  handy  and  correct  young  fellow,  Rentzel  by  name,  about 
seventeen,  who  already  knew  his  fugling  to  a  hair's  breadth,  was 
drill  master,  and  exercised  them  all,  Fritz  especially,  with  due  strict- 
ness, till,  in  the  course  of  time  and  attainments,  Pritz  could  himself 
take  the  head  charge,  which  he  did  in  a  year  or  two ;  a  little  soldier 
thenceforth,  properly  strict,  though  of  small  dimensions,  in  tight 
blue  bit  of  coat  and  cocked  hat,  miniature  image  of  Papa  (it  is 
fondly  hoped  and  expected),  resembling  him  as  a  sixpence  does  a 
half  crown.  In  1721  the  assiduous  Papa  set  up  a  "little  arsenal" 
for  him  *'  in  the  Orange  Hall  of  the  Palace  f  there  let  him,  with 
perhaps  a  chosen  comrade  or  two,  mount  batteries,  fire  exceedingly 
small  brass  ordnance,  his  Engineer  Teacher,  one  Major  von  Senning, 
limping  about  (on  cork  leg),  and  superintending,  if  needful. 

*  Rentzel,  it  is  known,  proved  an  excellent  drill  sergeant;  had  good 
talents  every  way,  and  was  a  man  of  probity  and  sense.  He  played 
beautifully  on  the  flute  too,  and  had  a  cheerful,  conversible  turn, 
which  naturally  recommended  him  still  farther  to  Fritz,  and  awoke 
or  encouraged,  among  other  faculties,  the  musical  faculty  in  the 
Kttle  boy.    Rentzel  continued  about  him  or  in  sight  of  him  through 
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life,  advancing  gradually,  not  too  fast,  according  to  real  merit  and 
service  (Colonel  in  1750),  and  never  did  discredit  to  the  choice 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  had  made  of  him.  Of  Scnning,  too,  Engineer- 
Major  von  Senning,  who  gave  Fritz  his  lessons  in  Mathematics,  For- 
tification, and  the  kindred  branches,  the  like  or  better  can  be  said. 
He  was  of  graver  years ;  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  Marlborough  Cam- 
paigns, poor  gentleman,  but  had  abundant  sense,  native  worth,  and 
cheery  rational  talk  in  him,  so  that  he,  too,  could  never  be  parted 
with  by  Friedrich,  but  was  kept  on  hand  to  the  last,  a  permanent 
and  variously  serviceable  acquisition. 

'Thus,  at  least,  is  the  military  education  of  our  Crown-Prince 
cared  for.  And  we  are  to  fancy  the  little  fellow,  from  his  tenth 
year  or  earlier,  going  about  in  miniature  soldier  figure  for  most  part 
— in  strict  Spartan-Brandenbui^  costume  of  body  as  of  mind — coft- 
turoe  little  flattering  to  his  own  private  taste  for  finery,  yet  by  no 
means  unwholesome  to  him,  as  he  came  afterward  to  know.  In 
October,  1723,  it  is  on  record,  when  George  I.  came  to  visit  his 
son-in-law  and  daughter  at  Berlin,  his  Britannic  Majesty,  looking 
out  from  his  new  quarters  on  the  morrow,  saw  Fritzchen  ^  drilling 
his  Cadet  Company,"  a  very  pretty  little  phenomenon— drilling, 
with  clear  voice,  military  sharpness,  and  the  precision  of  clock-wo^ 
on  the  Esplanade  {Lustgarten)  there ;  and  doubtless  the  Britannic 
Majesty  gave  some  grunt  of  acquiescence,  perhaps  even  a  smile,  rare 
on  that  square,  heavy-laden  countenance  of  his. 

Of  riding  masters,  fencing  masters,  swimming  masters,  much  less 
of  dancing  masters  (celebrated  Graun  *  on  they  organ,'  with  Psalm 
tunes),  we  can  not  speak ;  but  the  reader  may  be  satisfied  they  were 
all  there,  good  of  their  kind,  and  pushing  on  at  a  fair  rate.  Nor  is 
there  any  lack  any  where  of  paternal  supervision  to  our  young  ap- 
prentice. From  an  early  age  Papa  took  the  Crown-Prince  with  him 
on  his  annual  reviews.  From  utmost  Memel  on  the  Russian  border 
down  to  Wesel  on'  the  French,  all  Prussia,  in  every  nook  of  it,  gar- 
rison, marching-regiment,  board  of  management,  is  rigorously  re- 
viewed by  Majesty  once  a  year.  There  travels  little  military  Fritz 
beside  the  military  Majesty,  amid  the  generals  and  official  persons, 
in  their  hardy  Spartan  manner,  and  learns  to  look  into  every  thing 
like  a  Rhadamanthine  Argus,  and  how  the  eye  of  the  master,  more 
than  all  other  appliances,  &ttens  the  cattle. 

On  his  hunts,  too.  Papa  took  him ;  for  Papa  was  a  famous  hunter 
when  at  Wusterhansen  in  the  season :  hot  Beagle-chase,  hot  Stag- 
bnnt,  your  chief  game  deer;   huge  *  Force-hunt'  {Par/orce-Japd^ 
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the  woods  all  beaten,  and  your  wild  beasts  driven  into  straights  and 
caudine  forks  for  you);  Boar*hunting  {Sauheize,  *  sow-baiting,'  as 
the  Germans  call  it),  partridge-shooting,  fox  and  wolf-hunting 
— on  all  grand  expeditions  of  such  sort  little  Fritx  shall  ride  with 
Papa  and  party.  Rough,  furious  riding ;  now  on  swift  steed,  now 
at  places  on  Wunttpaffen-^WurBiwageny  'Sausage-car,'  so  calledi 
most  Spartan  of  vehicles,  a  n^er^  Huffed  pole  or  '  sausage '  with 
wheels  to  it,  on  which  you  sit  astride,  a  dozen  or  so  of  yon,  and 
career,  regardless  of  the  summer  heat  and  sandy  dust,  of  the  win- 
ter's  frost  storms  and  muddy  rain.  All  this  the  little  Crown-Prince 
is  bound  to  do,  but  Hkes  it  less  and  less,  some  of  us  are  sorry  to 
observe !  In  fact,  he  could  not  take  to  hunting  at  all,  or  find  the 
least  of  permanent  satisfaction  in  shooting  partridges  and  bait- 
ing sows, '  with  such  an  expenditure  of  industry  and  such  damage 
to  the  seed  fields,'  he  would  sometimes  alledge  in  extenuation.  In 
later  years  he  had  been  known  to  retire  into  some  glade  of  the 
thickets,  and  hold  a  little  Floto-Hautbois  Concert  with  his  musical 
comrades  while  the  sows  were  getting  baited ;  or  he  would  converse 
with  Mamma  and  her  Ltadies,  if  her  Majesty  chanced  to  be  there  in 
a  day  for  open  driving,  which  things  by  no  means  increase  his  favor 
with  Papa,  a  sworn  hater  of  *  effeminate  practices.' 

He  was  '  nourished  on  beer-soup,'  as  we  said  before.  Frugality, 
activity,  exactitude,  were  lessons  daily  and  hourly  brought  home  to 
him  in  every  thing  he  did  and  saw.  His  very  sleep  was  stingily 
meted  out  to  him :  '  Too  much  sleep  stupefies  a  fellow,'  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  was  wont  to  say ;  so  that  the  very  doctors  had  to  inter- 
fere in  this  matter  for  little  Fritz.  Frugal  enough,  hardy  enough ; 
urged  in  every  way  to  look  with  indifference  on  hardship,  and  tak« 
a  Spartan  view  of  life. 

Money  allowance  completely  his  own  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  till  he  was  seventeen.  Exiguous  pocket-money,  counted  in 
groschen  (English  jseace,  or  hardly  more),  only  his  Kalkstein  and 
Finkenstein  could  grant  as  they  saw  good ;  about  ^hteen  pence  in 
the  month  to  start  with,  |»  would  appear. 

But  with  regard  to  our  little  Crown-Prince's  intellectual  cultuTC^ 
there  is  another  docnmenti  specially  from  Papa^s  hand,  which,  if 
we  can  redact,  adjust,  and  abridge  it,  as  in  the  former  case,  may  be 
worth  the  reader's  notice,  and  elucidate  some  things  for  him.  It  is 
of  date  Wusterhausen,  8d  September,  1721,  little  Fritz  now  in  hia 
tenth  year,  and  out  there,  with  his  Puhans  and  Finkenstein,  while 
Papa  is  rusticating  for  a  few  weeks.    The  essential  title  is, 
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7h  Head'O&wmor  von  PiTihenskin^  StUhChvemor  von  Kalk8tii%  IWeqphr 
Jaequu  Egide  Duhan  da  Jaudun^  and  others  whom  U  may  concern :  Begnkh 
turns  for  schooling  ai  Wueterhauaenf  Bd  September^  1721,  in  greatly  abridged 
form. 

Sunday.  '  On  Sunday  he  is  to  rise  at  7,  and,  as  soon  as  he  has  got  his  slippers 
on,  shall  kneel  down  tft  his  bedside,  and  pray  to  God,  so  as  afi  in  the  room 
may  hear  it'  (that  there  be  no  deception  or  short  measure  palmed  upon  us)  *in 
these  words :  **  Lord  God,  bless  Father,  I  thank  thee  from  my  heart  that  thou 
hast  so  graciously  preserved  me  through  this  night  Fit  me  for  what  thy  hol|y 
will  is,  and  grant  that  I  do  nothing  this  day,  nor  all  the  days  of  my  life,  which 
can  divide  me  from  thee.  For  the  Lord  Jesus  my  Redeemer's  sake.  Amen.'* 
After  which  the  Lord's  Praver;  then  rapidly  and  vigorously  (geschwinde  und 
hmrHg)  wash  himself  clean,  dress,  and  powder,  and  comb  himself:*  we  forget  to 
say  that,  while  they  are  combing  and  queuing  him,  he  breakfasts,  with  brevity, 
on  tea.  *  Prayer,  with  washing,  breakfast,  and  the  rest,  to  be  done  pointedly 
within  fifteen  minutes,'  that  is,  at  a  quarter  past  7. 

'This  finished,  all  his  domestics  and  Duhan  shall  oome  in  and  do  (avoSHj 
worship  (das  grosse  Gebei  9u  haUen) :  Prayer  on  their  knees,  Duhan  withal  to 
read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  and  sing  some  proper  Psalm  or  Hymn  *  (as  prao- 
ticed  in  well  regelated  families) ;  *  it  will  then  be  a  quarter  to  8.  All  the  do- 
mestics then  withdraw  again,  and  Duhan  now  reads  with  my  Son  the  Gospel 
of  the  Sunday,  expounds  it  a  little,  adducing  the  main  points  of  Christianity;* 
*  questioning  fK)m  Noltenius*s  Catechism '  (which  Fritz  knows  by  heart):  'it 
will  then  be  9  o'clock. 

'  At  9  he  brings  my  Son  down  to  me,  who  goes  to  Church,  and  dines  alonr 
with  me'  (dinner  at  the  stroke  of  Noon) ;  'the  rest  of  the  day  is  then  his  own' 
(Fritz's  and  Duhan's).  *  At  half  past  9  in  the.  evening  he  shall  oome  and  bid 
me  good  night ;  shall  then  directly  go  to  his  room ;  very  rapidly  {sehr  geseh" 
vfind)  get  off  his  clothes,  wash  his  hands '  (get  into  some  tiny  dressing-gown  or 
eassaqum^  no  doubt),  *  and  so  soon  as  that  is  done,  Duhan  makes  a  prayer  on 
his  knees,  and  sings  a  hymn,  all  the  servants  being  again  there;  instantly  after 
which  my  Son  shall  get  into  bed — shall  be  in  bed  at  half  past  10;'  and  fidl 
asleep  how  soon,  your  Majesty  f    This  is  veiy  strict  work. 

Monday.  '  On  Monday,  as  on  all  week  days,  he  is  to  be  called  at  6,  and  ao 
soon  as  oadled  he  is  to  rise ;  you  are  to  stand  to  him  (anhaUen)  that  he  do  not 
loiter  or  turn  in  bed,  but  brisicly  and  at  once  get  up^  and  say  his  prayers  th« 
same  as  on  Sunday  morning.  This  done,  he  shall  as  rapidly  as  he  can  get  on 
his  shoes  and  spatterdashes,  also  wash  his  face  and  hands,  but  not  with 
soap;  drther,  shall  put  on  his  casaaquin*  (short  dressing-gownX  *have  his  hair 
combed  out  and  queued,  but  not  powdered.  While  getting  combed  and  queued, 
he  shall  at  the  same  time  take  breakfast  of  tea,  so  that  both  Jobs  fKO  on  at  onoe^ 
and  all  this  shall  be  ended  before  half  past  6.*  Then  enter  Duhan  and  the  do* 
mesties  with  worship,  Bible,  Hymn,  all  as  on  Sunday;  this  is  done  by  7,  and 
the  servants  go  again. 

'From  7  till  9  Duhan  takes  him  on  Histoty;  at  9  comes  Noltenlus*  (a  sub* 
lime  Clerical  Gentleman  from  Berlin)  with  the  'Christian  Religion,  till  a  quarter 
to  11.  Then  Fritz  rapidly  (geschwind^  washes  his  face  with  water,  hands  with 
soap  and  water;  clean  sliirt;  powders,  and  puts  on  his  ooat;  about  11  comei 
to  Uie  King :  stays  with  tlie  king  till  2,'  perhaps  promenading  a  little ;  dining 
always  at  Noon,  after  which  his  Msjesty  is  apt  to  be  slumberous,  and  light 
amnaementa  are  over. 

'Directly  at  2  he  goes  back  to  his  room.  Duhan  is  there,  ready;  takes  him 
npon  the  Maps  and  Geography  firom  2  to  3,  giving  account*  (gradually)  'of  all 
the  Buropean  Kingdoms;  their  strength  and  weakness;  size,  riches,  and  pover- 
ty of  their  towns.  From  3  to  4,  Dulmn  treats  of  Morality  {soU  die  Moral  trao- 
Hren).  From  4  to  5,  Duhan  shall  write  German  letters  with  him,  and  see  that 
ht  gets  a  good  stylum  *  (which  he  nerer  im  the  least  did).  '  About  5,  Fritz  ahall 
wash  his  hands,  and  go  to  the  King:  ride  out;  divert  himael^  in  the  air  and  not 
in  his  room,  and  do  what  he  likes,  if  it  is  not  against  God.* 

There,  then,  is  a  Sonday,  and  there  is  one  week  day,  which  latter  may  serrs 
ibr  all  the  other  five,  though  they  are  strictly  specified  in  the  royal  monograph, 
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and  every  boor  of  them  marked  out:  How,  and  at  what  points  of  time^  besides 
this  of  History^  of  Morality^  and  WriHng  in  German^  of  Maps  and  Gtograpk^^ 
with  the  strength  and  weakness  of  Elingdoms,  you  are  to  take  up  ArithmeHc 
more  than  once ;  Wriling  of  French  Letters^  so  as  to  acquire  a  good  atylum^  in 
what  nook  jou  may  intercalate  *  a  little  getting  by  heart  of  something  in  onier 
to  strengthen  the  memory;'  how,  instead  of  Noltenius,  Pana^ndorf  (another 
sublime  Reverend  Gentleman  from  Berlin,  who  comes  out  express)  g^ves  tlie 
clerical  drill  on  Tuesday  morning ;  with  which  two  onslaughts,  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  each,  the  Clerical  Gentlemen  seem  to  withdraw  for  the  week,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  them  till  Monday  and  Tuesday  come  round  again. 

On  Wednesday  we  are  happy  to  observe  a  liberal  slice  of  holiday  come  in. 
After  half  past  9,  having  done  bis  History^  and  '  got  something  by  heart  to 
strengthen  the  memory '  (very  little,  it  is  to  be  feared^  *'  Fritz  shall  rapifily  dress 
himself  and  come  to  the  King ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  belongs  to  little  Frits 
{geh&rt  vor  Fritzcheny    On  ^turday  there  is  some  fair  chance  of  half-holiday. 

*  Saturday^  forenoon  till  half  past  10,  come  History,  Writing,  and  Ciphering; 
especially  repetition  of  what  was  done  through  the  week,  and  in  Morality  as 
well'  (adds  the  rapid  Majesty),  'to  see  whether  he  has  profited;  and  General 
Graf  von  Finkenstein,  with  Colonel  von  Kalkstein,  shall  be  present  during  this. 
If  Fritz  has  profited,  the  afternoon  shall  be  his  own ;  if  he  has  not  profited,  he 
shall,  from  2  to  6,  repeat  and  learn  rightly  what  he  has  forgotten  on  tlie  past 
days.'  And  so  the  laboring  week  winds  itself  up.  Here,  however,  is  one  gen- 
eral rule,  which  can  not  be  too  much  imprersed  upon  you,  with  which  we 
conclude: 

'  In  undressing  and  dressing,  you  must  accustom  him  to  get  out  of  and  into 
his  clothes  as  fast  as  is  humanly  possible  {huriig  so  vid  als  menschenmoglich  isQ. 
You  will  ahio  look  that  he  learn  to  put  on  and  off  his  clothes  himself,  without 
bdp  from  others,  and  that  he  -be  dean  and  neat,  and  not  so  dirty  {nicht  ao 
schmulzigy    *Not  so  dirty,'  that  is  my  last  word;  and  here  is  my  sign-manusL 

'Friedrich  Wilhbul* 

His  sister  Wilbelminay  in  her  Mimaire^,  says  her  brother  was 
*  slow '  in  learning ;  we  may  presume  she  means  idle,  volatile,  not 
always  prompt  in  fixing  his  attention  to  what  did  not  interest  him. 
Herr  von  Loen  testifies : — 

'The  Crown-Prince  manifests  in  this  tender  age'  (his  seventh  year)  'an  on- 
common  capacity,  nay,  we  may  say  something  quite  extraordinary  {ehcas  ganz 
AusserordenUichea),  He  is  a  nooet  alert  and  vivacious  Prince;  he  has  fine  and 
sprightly  manners,  and  shows  a  certain  kindly  sociality,  and  so  affectionate  a 
disposition  that  all  things  may  be  hoped  of  him.  The  French  Lady  who '  (under 
Rouooulles)  'has  bad  charge  of  his  learning  hitherto  can  not  speak  of  him  with- 
out enthusiasm.  "  Cest  esprit  angiligut  (A  little  angel),"  she  is  wont  to  say. 
He  takes  up  and  learns  whatever  is  put  before  him  wiUi  the  greatest  facility.' 

For  the  rest,  that  Friedrich  Wilhelm's  intentions  and  Rhadaman- 
thine  regulations  in  regard  to  him  were  fulfilled  in  every  point,  we 
will  by  no  means  affirm.  Boles  of  such  exceeding  preciseness,  if 
grounded  here  and  there  only  on  the  sic  voloy  how  could  they  be 
always  kept,  except  on  the  surface  and  to  the  eye  merely  ?  The 
good  Duhan,  diligent  to  open  his  pupil's  mind  and  give  Nature  fair 
play,  had  practically  found  it  inexpedient  to  tie  him  too  rigorously 
to  the  arbitrary  formal  departments,  where  no  natural  curiosity,  but 
only  order  from  without,  ui^S  the  ingenious  pupil  What  maxi* 
mum  strictness  in  school-drill  there  can  have  been  we  may  infer 
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from  one  thing,  were  there  no  other — the  ingenious  pupiPs  mode 
of  spelling.  Fritz  learned  to  write  a  fine,  free-flowing,  rapid,  and 
legihle  husiness-hand ;  *  Arithmetic,'  too,  *  Geography,'  and  many 
other  Useful  Knowledges  that  had  some  geniality  of  character  or 
attractiveness  in  practice,  were  among  his  acquisitions ;  much,  very 
much  he  learned  in  the  course  of  his  life ;  hut  to  spell,  much  more 
to  punctuate,  and  suhdue  the  higher  mysteiies  of  Grammar  to  him- 
self, was  always  an  unachievable  perfection. 

The  things  ordered  with  such  rigorous  minuteness,  if  but  arbi- 
trary things,  were  apt  to  be  neglected;  the  things  forbidden, 
especially  in  the  like  case,  were  apt  to  become  doubly  tempting. 
It  appears  the  prohibition  of  Liatin  gave  rise  to  several  attempts  on 
the  part  of  Fricdrich  to  attain  that  desirable  language.  Secret  lea* 
sons,  not  from  Duhan,  but  no  doubt  with  Duhan's  connivance,  were 
from  time  to  time  undertaken  with  this  view.  Once,  it  is  recorded, 
the  vigilant  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  going  his  rounds,  came  upon  Frits 
and  one  of  his  preceptors  (not  Duhan,  but  a  subaltern)  actually  en- 
gaged in  this  illicit  employment.  Fricdrich  was  wont  to  relate  this 
anecdote  in  after  life.  They  had  Latin  books,  dictionaries,  gram- 
mars on  the  table — all  the  contraband  apparatus — busy  with  it 
there,  like  a  pair  of  coiners  taken  in  the  fact.  Among  other  books 
was  a  copy  of  the  Golden  Bull  of  Kaiser  Karl  lY. — Aurea  BulUi^ 
from  the  little  golden  bullets  or  pellets  hung  to  it — by  which  sub- 
lime document,  as  perhaps  we  hinted  long  ago,  certain  so-called 
Fundamental  Constitutions,  or  at  least  formalities  and  solemn  prac- 
tices, method  of  election,  rule  of  precedence,  and  the  like,  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  had  at  last  been  settled  on  a  sure  footing  by 
that  busy  little  Kaiser  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  before—- 
a  document  venerable  almost  next  to  the  Bible  in  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm*s  loyal  eyes.  '  What  is  this  ?  What  are  you  venturing  upon 
here?'  exclaims  Paternal  Vigilance,  in  an  astonished,  dangerous 
tone.  *  Ihro  Majestate,  ich  explieire  dem  Prinzen  Auream  Bullam^ 
exclaimed  the  trembling  pedagogue :  '  Your  Majesty,  I  am  explain- 
ing Aurea  Bulla  (Golden  Bull)  to  the  Prince.'  '  Dog,  I  will  Golden 
Bull  you !'  said  his  Majesty,  flourishing  his  ratan, '  Ich  will  dieh^ 
Schurke,  be-auream-bullam  P  which  sent  the  terrified  wretch  off  at 
the  top  of  his  speed,  and  ended  the  Ltstin  for  that  time.  Friedrich's 
Latin  could  never  come  to  much  under  these  impediments,  but  he 
retained  some  smatterings  of  it  in  mature  life,  and  was  rather  fond 
of  producing  his  classical  scraps,  often  in  an  altogether  mouldyi 
and,  indeed,  hitherto  inexplicable  condition. 
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The  worst  fruit  of  these  contraband  operations  was  that  they  in- 
volved the  boy  in  clandestine  practices,  secret  disobediences,  apt  to 
be  found  out  from  time  to  time,  and  tended  to  alienate  his  &ther 
from  him,  of  which  sad  mutual  humor  we  already  find  traces  in  that 
early  Wusterhausen  Document :  *  Not  to  be  so  dirty,'  says  the  re- 
proving  father.  And  the  boy  does  not  take  to  hunting  at  all ;  likes 
verses,  story  books,  flute  playing  better ;  seems  to  be  of  effeminate 
tendencies,  an  effeminirter  Kerl ;  affects  French  modes,  combs  out 
his  hair  like  a  cockatoo,  the  foolish  French  fop,  instead  of  conform- 
ing to  the  army  regulation,  which  prescribes  close  cropping  and  a  club. 

And  so,  unexpectedly,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  has  commanded  these 
bright  locks,  as  contrary  to  military  fashion,  of  which  Fritz  has  now 
unworthily  the  honor  of  being  a  specimen,  to  be  ruthlessly  shorn 
away.  Inexorable!  The  Hof-ChirurguB  (Court-Surgeon,  of  the 
nature  of  Barber-Surgeon),  with  scissors  and  comb  is  here,  ruthless 
father  standing  by :  Crop  him,  my  jolly  Barber,  close  down  to  the 
accurate  standard — soaped  club  instead  of  flowing  locks ;  we  suffer 
no  exceptions  in  this  military  department :  I  stand  here  till  it  is 
done.  Poor  Fritz,  they  say,  had  tears  in  his  eyes ;  but  what  help 
in  tears  ?  The  judicious  Chirui^s,  however,  proved  merciful.  Tlie 
judicious  Chirurgus  struck  in  as  if  nothing  loth,  snack,  snack,  and 
made  a  great  show  of  clipping.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  took  a  news- 
paper till  the  job  were  done.  The  judicious  barber,  still  making  a 
great  show  of  work,  combed  back  rather  than  cut  off  these  Apollo 
locks,  did  Fritz  accurately  into  soaped  club  to  the  cursory  eye,  but 
left  him  capable  of  shaking  out  his  chevelure  again  on  occasion,  to 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  Fritz. 

'Peaching  Religion  not  a  Success, 

On  the  whole  a  youth  needs  good  assimilating  power  if  he  is  to 
grow  in  this  world.  Noltenius  and  Panzendorf,  for  instance,  were 
busy  *  teaching  Friedrich  religion.'  Rather  a  strange  operation  this, 
too,  if  we  were  to  look  into  it  We  will  not  look  too  closely. 
Another  pair  of  excellent,  most  solemn  drill  sergeants,  in  clerical 
black  serge ;  they  also  are  busy  instilling  dark  doctrines  into  the 
bright  young  boy,  but  do  not  seem  at  any  time  to  have  made  too 
deep  an  impression  on  him.  May  we  not  say  that  in  matter  of  re- 
ligion, too,  Friedrich  was  but  ill-bested?  Enlightened  Edict  of 
Nantes  Protestantism,  a  cross  between  Bayle  and  Calvin,  that  was 
but  indifferent  babe's  milk  to  the  little  creature.  Nor  could  Nolte- 
nius's  Catechism  and  ponderous  drill  exercise  in  orthodox  theology 
much  inspire  a  clear  soul  with  pieties  and  tendencies  to  soar 
Heavenward. 
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Noltenias's  Cattehism^  or  gbogtly  Drill  manual  for  Fritz,  at  least 
the  Catechism  he  had  plied  Wilhelmina  with,  which  no  doubt  was 
the  same,  is  still  extant— «  very  abstmse  piece,  orthodox  Lutheran- 
Calvanist,  all  proved  from  Scripture— ^giving  what  account  it  can  of 
this  unfathomable  Universe  to  the  young  mind.  To  modem  Prui- 
siaas  it  by  no  means  shines  as  the  indabitablest  Theory  of  the 
Universe.  Indignant  modem  Prassians  produce  excerpts  from  it 
of  an  abstrase  nature^  and  endeavor  to  deduce  therefrom  some  of 
Friedrich's  aberrations  in  matters  of  religion,  which  became  notori- 
ous enough  by  and  by.  Alasl  I  fear  it  would  not  have  been  easy, 
even  for  the  modem  Prassian,  to  produce  a  perfect  Catechism  for 
the  use  of  Friedrich.    This  Universe  still  continues  a  little  abstrase. 

And  there  is  another  deeper  thing  to  be  remarked :  the  notion  of 
*  teaching'  religion  in  the  way  of  drill  exercise,  which  is  a  very 
flirange  notion,  though  a  common  one,  and  not  peculiar  to  Noltenius 
and  Friedrieh  Wilhelm.  Piety  to  God,  the  nobleness  that  inspires 
a  human  soul  to  straggle  Heavenward,  can  not  be  *  taught '  by  the 
most  exquisite  catechisms,  or  the  most  industrious  preachings  and 
drillings.  No ;  alas !  no.  Only  by  far  other  methods — chiefly  by 
silent,  continual  Example,  silently  waiting  for  the  fiivorable  mood 
and  moment,  and  aided  then  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  well  enough 
named  '  the  grace  of  God,'  can  that  sacred  contagion  pass  from  soul 
into  souL  How  much  beyond  whole  libraries  of  orthodox  Theol- 
ogy is  sometimes  the  mute  action,  the  unoonscious  look  of  a  father, 
of  a  mother,  who  hod  in  them  '  Devoutness,  pious  Nobleness  I'  in 
whom  the  young  soul,  not  unobservant,  though  not  consciously  ob- 
serving, came  at  length  to  recognise  it,  to  read  it  in  this  irrefragable 
manner — a  seed  planted  thenceforth  in  the  center  of  his  holiest 
aflfoctions  forevermorel 

Noltenius  wore  black  serge,  kept  the  comers  of  his  mouth  well 
down,  and  had  written  a  Catechism  of  repute ;  but  I  know  not  thai 
Noltenius  carried  much  seed  of  living  piety  about  with  him  :  much 
affection  from  or  for  young  Frits  he  could  not  well  carry.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  a  bad  outlook  on  the  religious  side,  and  except  in  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  ragged  and  as  yet  repulsive  honesties  of  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm,  I  see  no  good  element  in  it  Bayle-Calvin,  with 
Noltenius  and  Catechims  of  repute — ^there  is  no  <  religion '  to  be 
had  for  a  little  Frits  out  of  all  that. 

Alienation  of  FaOier  and  Son. 

Those  vivacities  of  young  Fritz,  his  taste  for  music,  finery,  those 
furtive  excursions  into  the  domain  of  Latin  and  forbidden  things^ 
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were    distasteful    and    incomprehensible   to    Friedrich  Wilhelm. 
Where  can  such  things  end! 

The  beginnings  of  this  sad  discrepancy  are  traceable  from  Fried- 
rich's  sixth  or  seventh  year:  *Not  so  dirty,  boyT  And  there 
could  be  no  lack  of  growth  in  the  mutual  ill«humor  while  the  boy 
himself  continued  growing,  enlarging  in  bnlk  and  in  activity  of  his 
own.  And  so  the  silent  divulsion — silent  on  Fritz's  part,  exploding 
loud  enough  now  and  then  on  his  &ther's  part — goes  steadily  on, 
splitting  ever  wider,  new  offenses  ever  superadding  themselves,  till 
at  last  the  rugged  father  has  grrown  to  hate  the  son,  and  longs,  with 
sorrowful  indignation,  that  it  were  possible  to  make  August  Wil- 
helm Crown-Prince  in  his  stead.  This  Fritz  ought  to  fashion  him- 
self according  to  his  fathers's  pattern,  a  well-meant,  honest  pattern, 
and  he  does  not.  Alas  I  yonr  Majesty,  it  can  not  be.  It  is  the  new 
generation  come,  which  can  not  live  quite  as  the  old  one  did — a 
perennial  controversy  in  human  life,  coeval  with  the  genealogies  of 
men.  This  little  boy  should  have  been  the  excellent  paternal  Maj- 
esty's exact  counterpart,  resembling  him  at  all  points, '  as  a  little 
sixpence  does  a  big  half  crown ;'  but  we  perceive  he  can  not.  This 
is  a  new  coin,  with  a  stamp  of  his  own :  a  surprising  Friedrich  tTar 
this,  and  may  prove  a  good  piece  yet,  but  will  never  be  the  half 
crown  your  Majesty  requires. 

Such  incurable  discrepancies  have  risen  in  the  Berlin  Palace — 
fountains  of  bitterness,  flowing  ever  wider,  till  they  made  life  all 
bitter  for  son  and  for  &ther,  necessitating  the  proud  son  to  hypoc- 
risies toward  his  terrible  father  which  were  very  foreign  to  the 
proud  youth  had  there  been  any  other  resource.  But  there  was 
none  now  or  afterward.  Even  when  the  young  man,  driven  to  re- 
flection and  insight  by  intolerable  miseries,  had  begun  to  recognize 
the  worth  of  his  surly  Bhadamanthine  Father,  and  the  intrinsic  wis- 
dom of  much  that  he  had  meant  with  him,  the  father  hardly  ever 
could,  or  could  only  by  fits,  completely  recognize  the  son's  worth. 

That  is  all  along  a  sad  element  of  Friedrich's  education,  out  of 
which  there  might  have  come  incalculable  damage  to  the  yonng 
man,  had  his  natural  assimilative  powers  to  extract  benefit  from  all 
things  been  leas  considerable.  As  it  was,  he  gained  self-help  from 
it — ^gained  reticence,  the  power  to  keep  his  own  counsel,  and  did 
not  let  the  hypocrisy  take  hold  of  him,  or  be  other  than  a  hateful, 
compulsory  masquerade.  At  an  uncommonly  early  age,  he  stands 
before  us  accomplished  in  endurance,  for  one  thing,  a  very  bright 
young  Stoic  of  his  sort,  silently  prepared  for  the  injustices  of  men 
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and  things ;  and  as  for  the  masqaerade,  let  ns  hope  it  was  essen- 
tially foreign  even  to  the  skin  of  the  man.  The  reader  will  judge 
as  he  goes  on.  *  Je  n*  at  jamais  trompi  personne  durant  ma  vie^  I 
never  deceived  any  body  during  my  life,  still  less  will  I  deceive  pos- 
terity,' writes  Friedrich  when  his  head  was  grown  very  gray. 

He  did  learn  'Arithmetic/  ' Gleography,*  and  the  other  nsefhl 
knowledges  that  were  indispensable  to  him.  He  knows  Hbtory 
eitensively,  though  rather  the  Roman,  French,  and  general  Euro- 
pean as  the  French  have  taught  it  him,  than  that  of '  Hessen,  Bruns- 
wick, England,'  or  even  the '  Electoral  and  Royal  House  of  Branden- 
burg/ which  Papa  had  recommended.  He  read  History,  where  be 
could  find  it  readable,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  had  early  began 
reading  it,  immensely  eager  to  learn  in  his  little  head  what  strange 
things  had  been  and  were  in  thb  strange  Planet  he  was  come  into. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  a  lively  taste  for  facts  in  the  little  boy, 
which  continued  to  be  the  taste  of  the  man,  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Fictions  ho  also  knows — an  eager,  eitensive  reader  of  what  is  called 
Poetry,  Literature,  and  himself  a  performer  in  that  province  by  and 
by ;  but  it  is  observable  how  much  of  Realism  there  always  is  in 
his  Literature — how  close,  here  as  elsewhere,  he  always  hangs  on 
the  practical  truth  of  things — bow  Fiction  itself  is  either  an  exposi- 
tory illustrative  garment  of  Fact,  or  else  is  of  no  value  to  him. 
Romantic  readers  of  his  Literature  are  much  disappointed  in  conse- 
quence, and  pronounce  it  bad  Literature;  and,  sure  enough,  in 
several  senses  it  is  not  good. 

However  it  may  go  with  Literature,  and  satisfaction  to  readers 
of  romantic  appetites,  this  young  soul  promises  to  become  a  sue* 
cessful  Worker  one  day,  and  to  do  something  under  the  Sun ;  for 
work  is  of  an  extremely  unfictitions  nature,  and  no  man  can  roof 
hb  house  with  clouds  and  moonshine  so  as  to  turn  the  rain  from  him. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  his  style  of  French,  though  he  spelled 
it  so  ill,  and  never  had  the  least  mastery  of  punctuation,  has  real 
merit — rapidity,  easy  vivacity,  perfect  clearness,  here  and  there  a 
certain  quaint  expressiveness ;  on  the  whole,  he  had  learned  the  Art 
of  Speech  from  those  old  French  governesses,  in  those  old  and  new 
French  books  of  his.  We  can  also  say  of  his  Literature,  of  what 
he  hastily  wrote  in  mature  life,  that  it  has  much  more  worth,  even 
as  Literature,  than  the  common  romantic  appetite  assigns  to  it  A 
vein  of  distinct  sense  and  good  interior  articulation  is  never  want- 
ing in  that  thin-flowing  utterance.  The  true  is  well  riddled  out 
from  amid  the  false ;  the  important  and  essential  are  alone  given  ns^ 
the  unimportant  and  superflnons  honestly  thrown  away. 
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RentUB  of  Mt  Tmhertf  Work 

That  Friedrieh's  Coorae  of  Bducation  did  on  the  whole  pro^ 
per,  in  spite  of  erery  drawback,  is  known  to  all  men.  He  came 
oat  of  it  a  man  of  clear  and  ever  improving  intelligence ;  equipped 
with  knowledge,  tme  in  eesentialfl,  if  not  punctiliously  exact,  upon 
all  manner  of  practical  and  speculative  things,  to  a  degree  not  only 
unexampled  among  modem  Sovereign  Princes  so  called,  but  such 
as  to  distingnish  him  even  among  the  studious  class ;  nay,  many 
'  Men  of  Letters '  have  made  a  reputation  for  themselves  with  but  a 
fraction  of  the  real  knowledge  concerning  men  and  things,  past  and 
present,  which  Friedrich  was  possessed  of.  Already,  at  the  time 
when  action  came  to  be  demanded  of  him,  he  was  what  we  must 
call  a  well  informed  and  cultivated  man,  which  character  he  never 
ceased  to  merit  more  and  more ;  and  as  for  the  action  and  the 
aetione,  we  shall  see  whether  he  was  fit  for  these  or  not 

One  point  of  supreme  importance  in  his  Education  was  all  along 
made  sure  of  by  the  mere  presence  and  presidence  of  Friedrich 
Wilhclm  in  the  business :  that  there  was  an  inflexible  law  of  <n^ 
tipline  every  where  active  in  it ;  that  there  was  a  Spartan  rigor, 
frugality,  veracity,  inculcated  upon  him.  '  Economy  he  is  to  study 
lo  the  bottom ;'  and  not  only  so,  but,  in  another  sense  of  the  word, 
he  is  to  practice  economy ;  and  does,  or  else  suffers  for  not  doing  it. 
Economic  of  his  time  first  of  all :  generally  every  other  noble  econ- 
omy will  follow  out  of  that,  if  a  man  once  understand  and  practice  thai. 
Here  was  a  truly  valuable  foundation  laid ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  Nature, 
in  spite  of  shot  rubbish,  had  to  do  what  she  could  in  the  rest.  Among 
the  confused  hurtful  elements  of  his  schooling,  was  the  salutary  and 
potent  one  of  its  being  an  apprenticeship  to  Friedrich  Wilhelm. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm,  King  of  Prussia,  did  not  set  up  for  a  Pestalozzi,  and  the 
plan  of  education  for  his  son  is  open  to  manifold  objections.  Nevertheless^  as 
schoolmasters  go,  I  much  prefer  him  to  most  others  we  have  at  present  The 
wild  man  had  discerned,  with  his  rugged  natural  intelligence  (not  wasted  away 
in  the  idle  element  of  speaking  and  of  being  spoken  to,  but  kept  wholesomely 
silent  for  most  part),  that  human  education  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  a  thing  of 
vocables ;  that  it  is  a  thing  of  eaniest  ikcts ;  of  capabilities  developed,  of  habits 
established,  of  di8po6itk>ns  well  dealt  with,  of  tendencies  confirmed  and  teuden* 
cies  repressed ;  a  laborious  separating  of  the  character  into  two  firmamenii ; 
shutting  down  the  subterranean,  well  down  and  deep ;  an  earth  and  waters, 
and  what  lies  under  them ;  then  your  everlasting  azure  sky  and  immeasurable 
depths  of  ether  hanging  overhead.  To  make  of  the  human  soul  a  Cosmos,  so 
Jbr  as  possible,  that  was  Friedrich  Wilhelm's  dumb  notion,  not  to  leave  the  hu- 
nan  soul  a  mere  Chaos ;  how  much  less  a  Singing  or  eloquently  Spouting  Chaos^ 
which  is  ten  times  worse  than  a  Chaos  left  mute^  confessedly  chaotic  and  not 
cosmic!  To  develop  the  man  into  doing  something,  and  withal  into  doing  it  as 
the  Universe  and  the  Eternal  Laws  require— which  is  but  another  name  for 
really  doing  and  not  merely  seeming  to  do  it — that  was  Friedrich  Wilhelm^s 
dumb  notion ;  and  it  was,  I  can  assure  you,  very  far  from  being  a  foolish  one, 
though  there  was  no  Latin  in  it,  and  much  of  Prussuui  pipe>clay. 
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the  great  statesmaii  and  educator  of  Portngal,  was  bom  in  1693,  in 
the  reigD  of  John  V.,  who  laid  oat  225,000/.  on  a  chapel,  measuring 
17  feet  by  12  feet,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Boque,  and  left  his  country 
at  his  death  burdened  with  a  debt  of  three  millions  sterling,  *'  with 
a  nominal  navy  and  a  nominal  army,  dismantled  and  abandoned 
fortresses,  nominal  lines  of  defense,  nominal  regiments  of  observa- 
tion, and  apparently  on  the  brink  of  ruin."  Long  before  Pombal 
came  into  power  he  appears  to  have  contempUited  this  state  of 
things  with  something  of  the  resolute  ^irit  of  Chancellor  Erskine, 
who,  while  yet  a  young  lawyer,  being  checked  in  censure  of  some 
l^al  abuse  by  the  remark,  ^  It  was  the  law  before  you  were  bom,** 
replied,  *'  It  is  because  I  was  not  bom  that  it  is  law,  and  I  will  alter 
it  before  I  die.''  Accordingly,  when  at  length  the  Portuguese 
reformer  had  power  commensurate  with  his  will,  he  unflinchingly 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  uprooting  of  ancient  prejudices  and  the 
establishment  of  beneficial  chains. 

Pombal  entered  the  University  of  Coimbra  in  17 17,  but  quitted 
it  in  disgust -at  its  *' routine  of  unprofitable  studies,"  and  entered 
the  army  as  a  private,  according  to  the  custom  of  Portugal.  Pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  corporal  he  relinquished  this  nominal  profes- 
sion of  arms,  and  devoted  himself  thenceforth  to  the  study  of  hia* 
tory,  politics,  and  legislation.  While  occupied  with  these  more 
congenial  pursuits  he  was  presented  by  an  uncle  to  Cardinal  Motta, 
at  that  time  high  in  favor  with  John  Y.  The  Cardinal's  shrewd 
perception  at  once  fixed  on  Pombal  as  one  whose  talents  might  be 
turned  to  account,  and  he  strongly  recommended  him  to  the  King. 
Dom  John,  however,  beyond  appointing  him  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  History,  and  expressing  an  anxiety  that  he  should 
undertake  the  biogn^hies  of  certain  Portuguese  monarchs,  does 
not  appear  for  some  time  to  have  further  noticed  him. 

Having  married  in  the  interval  Donna  Theresa  de  Noronha,  a 
widow,  and  niece  of  the  Count  dos  Arcos,  Pombal  seems  to  have 
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seriously  desired  some  active  employment  in  the  State ;  bat  lie  con- 
tinued unemployed  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1739,  when  by 
Cardinal  Motta's  re!;ommendation  he  was  sent  to  London  as  Minia- 
ter.  There  he  studied  hard,  in  spite  of  ill-health,  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  history,  constitution,  and  legislation  of  Great  Britain, 
bat  remained  ignorant  of  the  English  language ;  an  odd  fiact,  which 
the  Conde  da  Carnota  excuses  by  the  remark  that  French  was  the 
language  chiefly  spoken  at  the  eoart  of  George  II.,  and  that  most 
of  the  best  works  then  in  vogue  on  politics  or  legislation  were  by 
French  writers.  In  the  coarse  of  his  reading  these  authors,  Sully 
became  the  model  example  of  a  Minister  in  the  eyes  of  Pombal. 

In  1745  he  represented  his  government  at  Vienna,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  Countess  Daun  for  his  second  wife.  In  1750  he  became 
Minister  of  Foreign  Aflfairs,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Dom  Jo- 
seph, who,  for  27  years,  sustained  his  measures  of  political,  religions, 
and  educational  reform.  In  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  he  sacceed- 
ed  in  restricting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition,  and  prohibiting 
its  private  tortures  and  public  executions,  which  had  for  so  long  a 
period  disgraced  the  country.  So  early  in  his  ministry  as  1751  a 
decree  regulating  its  practices  was  promulgated.  By  this  decree  it 
was  enacted  that  no  auUhda-fi  was  henceforward  to  be  celebrated 
and  no  sentences  were  to  be  executed  without  the  consent  and  ap- 
probation of  government,  which  reserved  for  itself  as  a  court  of 
appeal  the  province  of  inquiry  and  examination,  and  of  confirming 
or  reversing  the  sentence. 

In  1761  (Sept.  19),  he  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  by  which  all 
slaves  arriving  in  Portugal  and  touching  her  soil  were  declared  to 
be  ipso  facto  ^e  men ;  that  other  law  of  mercy  which  forbade  at 
home  the  imprisonment  of  debtors  who  were  bona  fide  unable  to 
meet  the  demands  of  their  creditors;  and  many  other  edicts,  all 
emanating  from  the  same  spirit. 

When  the  city  of  Lisbon  was  well-nigh  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake on  the  morning  of  All  Saints*  Day,  in  1755,  and  the  confla- 
gration which  followed  the  &lling  of  the  roo&  of  the  numerous 
churches  on  the  millions  of  timers  which  were  burning  in  honor  of 
the  festival,  the  eflbrts  of  the  Minister  rose  to  the  greatness  and 
urgency  of  the  occasion.  '*  What  is  to  be  done,'*  said  the  King, 
who  happened  to  be  at  a  country  residence  on  that  fatal  day,  *'  to 
meet  this  infliction  of  Divine  justice  ?"  ''  Bury  the  dead,  and  feed 
the  living,"  said  his  intrepid  Minister  Pombal — and  at  once  entered 
his  carriage  and  drove  to  Lisbon,  to  share  the  danger  and  alleviate 
the  calamities  of  the  earthquake  and  fire ;  and  for  several  days  his 
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carriage  was  bis  head-qnarters,  where  he  issued  over  200  regula- 
tions, which  not  only  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  but  permanent 
improvement  out  of  these  terrible  disasters.  In  an  incredible  short 
space  of  time  two  hundred  decrees  were  promulgated  respecting 
the  maintenance  of  order,  the  lodging  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion of  provisions,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  In  these  numerous 
decrees  Pombal  entered  into  the  minutest  details ;  and,  such  was 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  conceived  and  promulgated,  that' 
many  were  written  in  pencil  on  his  kness,  and  without  being  copied, 
were  hastily  forwarded  to  their  various  destinations.  The  wounded 
were  removed  and  their  wounds  dressed  ;  the  houseless  were  collect- 
ed and  lodged  in  temporary  huts ;  provisions  were  brought  from 
all  quarters  and  distributed  to  the  poor;  monopolies  of  all  kinds 
were  forbidden ;  troops  were  drawn  from  the  provinces  to  preserve 
order;  idlers  were  forced  to  work;  the  dispersed  nuns  were  reas- 
sembled ;  the  ruins  removed ;  the  dead  buried,  and  public  worship 
restored. 

Before  the  earthquake  not  a  single  regular  street  above  the  length 
of  100  yards  existed.  Now  they  were  rebuilt  handsome,  solid, 
level,  and  well  paved.  A  public  garden  was  for  the  first  time  laid 
out  Sewers  were  constructed  in  the  new  streets.  Rules  for 
enforcing  general  cleanliness  were  likewise  made.  Much  was  done 
not  only  in  the  useful  but  the  decorative  line,  and  Lisbon  rose  from 
ruin  in  renewed  beauty ;  but  many  of  Pombal's  plans  were  destined 
never  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  one  most  regretted  by  the  Portu* 
guese — namely,  the  magnificent  promenade  which  he  designed  to 
form  on  the  shores  of  the  lovely  Tagus,  from  Santa  Appallonia  to 
Bclem,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  was  never  even  commenced. 

Pombal  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  interests  of  agriculture 
as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  national  prosperity,  without  exactly 
copying  the  spasmodic  efibrts  of  an  ancient  king  (Dom  Alfonso 
IV.),  who  enacted  that  the  husbandman  who  neglected  his  lands 
should,  for  the  first  ofiense,  forfeit  his  flocks,  and  if  he  persisted  in 
careless  or  unskillful  cultivation,  should  be  hung.  Stringent  and 
compulsory  edicts  now  rescued  great  tracts  of  soil  from  obstinate 
cultivation  of  the  poorest  sort  of  vines,  and  devoted  them  to  com 
and  timber,  while  the  importation  of  mulberry  trees  at  the  rate  of 
20,000  plants  and  upwards  in  successive  years  quadrupled  the  pro^ 
duction  of  silk  goods,  and  turned  the  attention  of  landholders  to  a 
new  branch  of  industry. 

It  was  through  PombaPs  judicious  policy  that  the  vine  in  the 

Upper  Douro,  and  of  which  the  *'  genuine  old  port "  is  made,  was 
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rescued  from  a  ruinoosmethod  oC  cultore,  and  the  vine  from  proo^ 
esses  of  deterioratipny.  and  its  s»le  from  the  grasp  of  a  monopoly, 
until  the  production  •  rose  to  the  highest  demand  ia  the  foreign 
markets.  Hia  efibrtsi  although,  crowned  with  snocess,  involved  the 
government  in  an  insqrrectionarj  movement  in  the  district,  and 
wellrnigh  caused  a  rupture  with^  England,  whpse  merchants  had  » 
monopoly  of  all  the  wines  of  this  gcap^-^-a  portioa  of  the  vintage 
being  now  broug)it  into  open  ^uiiket. 

From  the  improv^m^t  of  the  soil  and  the  agricnltnre,  to  the 
oultivation.  of  th^  minda  of  the  people,  the  trimsitioa  was  natural  in. 
this  clear-sighted  minister.  His  own  son  he  sent  to  Bome,  and 
afterwards  to  Vienna, and  Venice,  to  enjoy  advantages  he  could  not 
get  at  home ;  andM  the  same  time,  Pombal  set  agencies. at  work  to 
relieve  others  from  the  necessities  of  seeding,  their  sons  abroad  for 
similar  advantages.  He  determined  t)iat  no  Portuguese  yoajbh 
should  have  the  exouse  of  want  of  opportunity,  for  not  knowing 
how  to  write  a  decent  letter  in  his  vemacuhir,  or  be  compelled  to 
go  to  Venice  and  Genoa  to  obUiin  a  commercial  edneation.  A 
School  of  Commerce,  was  opiened  in  Lisbon  for  those  i|rho  wished 
to  become  clerks  and  enter  the  public  offices ;  and  a  College  (Royal 
Co)  1^0  dos  Nobres)  for  the  liberal  education  of  the  sons  of  the 
nobility.  The  laws  and  ordinances  of  this  seminary  were  entirely 
framed  by  Pomhal — so. universal  was  his  genius  and  so  capable  was 
he  of  perceiving  Mid  remedying  every  kind  of  evil  that  afflicted  and 
depressed  his  country.  As  the  old  custom  of  conversing  in  Latin 
was  still  observed,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  good  Latinity,  he 
directed  that  the  students  should  for  the  future  converse  either  in 
Portuguese,  French,  Italian,  or  English,  and  ntver  in  Latiny  as,  he 
remarks,  the  familiar  use  of  this  dead  language  tends  more  para  os 
tminar  a  barbarisar  than  to  facilitate  the  knowle(^  of  it.  With 
respect  to  modem  langu«ges»  it  was  directed  that  all  lessons,  so  £iir 
as  that  was  practicable,  should  be  given  viva  voce^  without  over- 
whelming the  pupils  with  a  multitude  of  useless  rules ;  since  living 
languages  are  more  readily  acquired  by  conversation  and  reading,, 
than  by  elaborate  grammars  and  abstruse  philological  works.  '*  How 
far  we  are  from  following  such  valuable  precepts,"  say  the  Conde  da 
Camota,  "  parents  must  have  often  felt,  for  it  too  frequently  hap- 
pens that,  after  their  children  have  been  ostensibly  learning  French 
for  several  years  at  an  English  school,  they  have  come  home  ^& 
unable  to  converse  in  it  as  if  they  had  never  opened  a  French  gram- 
mar. And  from  what  does  this  arise,  but  from  the  inefficient  sys- 
tem of  teaching  pursued  at  most  places  of  instruction?" 
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Hie  discipline  of  the  Uniyenitj  at  Coimbm  wan  also  entirely 
remodeled.  Twx>  months  only  were  allowed  (ot  vacation,  instead 
of  the  long  periods  hitherto  wasted  under  that  name^  Regular  at- 
tendance at  lectares  and  lessons  was  strictly  insisted  upon,  nnless 
liMess  or  an  jr  other  safflcient  caos^  was  pleaded.  Fines  were  inflict- 
cid  for  the  first  and  second  absemie,  and  confinement  for  the  third. 
By  these  ordinances  all  idlers  were  coitipelled  to  take  their  names 
off  the  books,  and  in  a  short  time  the  number  of  students  feH  from 
several  thousands  to  600  or  700^ 

In  like  manner,  with  a  vie^  to  real  progress,  Pombal  regulated 
the  matiagement  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  ordering  the  Curators  to 
tednde  the  number  of  plants  to  those  necessary  for  botanic  studies, 
in  ordier  that  the  students  might  not  be  ignorant  of  this  branch  of 
medicine;  as  it  is  practiced  with  little  expense  in  other  XJniveriBities, 
and  to  remember  that  the  garden  was  raised  *'for  the  study  of 
boys,  not  the  ostentation  of  princes." 

In  the  same  year  the  Royal  Press  was  instituted,  the  superin- 
tendence of  which  was  given  to  Nicolas  Pagliarini,  a  Roman  printer, 
who  had  been  expatriated  for  printing  anti-Jesuitibal  works.  Pre- 
vious to  this  period,  such  was  the  deplorable  state  of  letters,  that 
almost  all  Portuguese  works  were  printed  ih  fbreign  countries. 

But  PombaPs  attention  was  not  exclusively  turned  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  higher  classes.  In  the  same  yeat,  November  6,  1772, 
he  established  in  the  Portuguese  dominions  no  less  than  887  pro- 
fessors and  masters  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  and,  of  these,  94  were  appointed  to  the  islands  and  colo- 
nies Small  taxes,  under  the  name  of  '*  the  literary  subsidy,^  were 
laid  on  various  articles  of  gcnefral  consumption,  in  order  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  these  professors ;  and  still  further  to  prove  his  love  for 
literature,  and  to  show  the  exalted  opinion  he  entertained  of  its 
influence  upon  mankind,  and  with  the  hope  of  elevating  its  profes- 
sors both  in  their  own  estimation  and  in  that  of  the  people,  Pom- 
bal determined  that  they  should  enjoy  the  various  privileges  at- 
tached to  nobreza,  or  nobility,  in  Portugal,  and  so  it  was  accordingly 
decreed.  His  biographer  says,  spea^ng  of  the  pains  he  took  to 
educate  the  people : — 

He  hoped  by  these  means  to  lay  the  foundation  on  whichf  at  a  future  period, 
the  superstructure  of  a  free  ^rovernment  might  bo  erected.  He  was  well  aware 
that,  if  popular  governments  are  to  be  any  thing  but  shadows,  they  must  be 
based  on  popular  knowledge.  He  felt  that  his  country  without  the  aid  of  edu- 
cation would  be  unfit  for  any  of  those  forms  of  free  government  which,  when 
the  people  are  ignorant,  too  frequently  confer  absolute  power  on  factions,  who 
enjoy  the  good  for  which  oUiers  have  toiled.  He  perceived  that  the  spirit  of 
revolution  was  already  abroad  in  his  time,  that  its  progress  was  alow  but  irr^ 
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Bistable,  and  he  thereupon  wished  his  ooaDtryroen  to  be  prepared  for  Its  advent 
With  a  presentiment  of  the  erils  that  menaced  his  successors,  he  frequently 
exclaimed,  "  Os  meus  filhos  amda  poderao  viver  de8can9ado8,  mas  ai  dos  meus 
netoa"  (Our  children  may  live  to  end  their  days  in  peace,  but  God  help  oar 
grandchildren.) 

Wc  can  not  in  this  place  go  into  his  financial,  military  and  naval 
reforms.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  deprecated  the  policy  of  the 
government  in  retaining  the  working  of  all  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  he  designated  "  the  fatal  treasuries  of  princes,"  and 
which  had  compelled  the  king,  reported  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
monarchs  in  Europe,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  borrow  400,- 
000  cruzados  ($200,000),  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  court  In 
less  than  five  years,  by  encouraging  different  national  industries,  he 
did  away  with  the  annual  deficit,  and  secured  an  annual  surplus  in 
the  royal  treasury.  He  found  both  the  army  and  the  navy,  nomi- 
nally strong,  but  actually  weak  and  deteriorating — so  weak  that 
the  Algerine  corsairs  were  in  the  habit  not  only  of  making  descents 
on  the  coast,  and  plundering  the  inhabitants,  without  danger  of 
chastisement,  but  would  from  time  to  time  shut  in  the  merchant 
vessels  in  their  principal  ports,  until  a  convoy  could  be  dispatched 
to  protect  them.  He  enlarged  the  navy  by  sending  to  England  for 
300  shipwrights  and  their  workmen  to  work  in  the  dockyards  and 
arsenals  of  Lisbon,  and  built  new  and  strengthened  the  old  fortifi- 
cations at  all  the  principal  ports. 

Each  of  the  reformatory  measures  of  Pombal,  aroused  implacable 
enemies  among  them  who-  were  profiting  by  ancient  abuses,  or  who 
were  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  alteranate  beneficial  results  beyond 
temporary  inconveniences.  These  all  culminated  on  the  death  of 
the  King,  and  his  few  remaining  years  were  darkened  by  seeing 
many  of  his  reforms  obstructed  and  overthrown,  his  official  and 
personal  enemies  raised  to  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  and  accusar 
tions  of  all  kinds  against  his  personal  fidelity,  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  investigate  all  his  pecuniary  transactions. 

Overcome  at  length  by  age  and  infirmity  Pombal  breathed  his  last  in  the 
midst  of  his  family  and  relations  on  the  6th  of  May,  1682,  and  in  the  83d  year 
of  his  age.  "  Love  and  obedience,"  if  not  "  troops  of  friends,"  accompanied 
hift  dying  moments ;  his  wife,  his  two  daughters,  and  his  son,  the  Count  d' 
Oeyras,  soothing  that  deathbed  on  which  ho  exhibited  the  resignation  of  a  phi- 
losopher and  the  steady  faith  of  a  Christian.  His  funeral  was  celebrated  with 
the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  but  the  Bishop  of  Coimbra,  for  having  assisted  at 
it,  was  sharply  reprimanded  by  the  Governor  of  the  province,  and  the  priest 
who  pronounced  his  funeral  oration,  having  dared  to  deplore  the  ingratitude  of 
Portugal  towards  the  greatest  of  its  Ministers,  was  confined  in  a  convent  in 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  When  we  add  that  the  eulogistic  epitaph  which  filial 
piety  inscribed  on  his  tomb  was  ordered  by  Government  to  be  removed  or 
erased,  we  have  g^ven  the  finishing  touch  to  the  picture  of  royal  ingratitude 
towards  one  who  had  ceaselessly  labored  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  during 
a  reign  whose  prosperity  was  mainly  due  to  his  single  exertions. 
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It  is  18  recorded  of  an  old-fiiahioned  schoolmaster  that  in  the  course  of  fiftj 
jears  he  administered  to  his  pupils  nearly  half  a  million  canings,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty-four  thousand  proper  floggings  I  This  pedagogue,  who  in  the  days 
of  Solomon  would  have  been  a  man  after  that  wise  king's  own  heart,  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  a  class  of  teachers  who  flourished  in  'the  good  old  days' 
— frigid  disciplinarians  who  never  spared  the  rod  nor  spoiled  the  child.  Happy 
school-boys  of  the  present  day  have  but  a  fkint  notion  of  those  times,  or  of  the 
ieyerities  undergone  at  school  by  their  fathers  and  grandfathers. 

InstrumerUs  and  Agents. 

The  RomanSi  who  carried  the  art  of  whipping  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
had  a  number  of  recognized  instruments  for  different  offensea.  Horace  and 
Juvenal  particularize  three — namely,  saiticOf  ferula^  and  flagtUuvfL  SeuUca  wai 
a  strap  of  leather  or  parchment,  and  fenda  a  rod  or  stick ;  both  of  these  were 
employed  as  instruments  of  correction  in  schools,  and,  with  several  alterations 
and  improvements,  have  been  banded  down  to  recent  timea  FktgeUum  was  a 
whip  or  lash  of  leathern  thongs  or  twisted  cords  tied  to  a  wooden  handle,  and 
sharpened  with  knots,  and  sometimes  with  small  bits  of  iron  and  lead.  Some 
doubts  exist  as  to  the  exact  form  of  the  fenda  of  ancient  times — ^whether  it 
was  a  rod,  or  switch,  or  strap;  but  the  means  of  determining  its  ny>re  modem 
shape  are  not  so  scanty. 

In  the  oak  carvings  of  the  cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages,  the  flgure  of  a  monk- 
ish schoolmaster,  holding  a  rod  ready  to  beat  a  boy  on  the  breech,  is  quite  flre- 
quent  The  ferule  of  modem  days  was  a  more  ingenious  instrument,  and  was 
not  used  on  the  breech  like  the  above  mentioned,  but  only  on  the  hand.  It 
was  made  of  wood,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  small  bat,  and  in  many  cases  it  was 
fiimished  with  a  small  hole  in  the  center  of  the  broad  part,  which  raised  a  blis- 
ter on  the  delinquent's  hand  and  made  the  punishment  very  sharp.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  spatula  used  by  London  schoolmasters  was  known  amongst  the 
boys  as  '  Jonathan.* 

*  In  tome  tonoUtioiM  on  that  eluifeal  prodoetioa,  Bheattooe*!  Sek00imiMtrt»»^  u»  publblMd  {q 
Bwoud'i  Amertoan  Jooroal  of  Ed«aition  (Ol.  4SS),  and  fatharad  iato  the  Tolame  of  Enflitk 
Pe^fiff ,  Fint  SeriM,  we  intiawted  onr  kileiitioo  of  roominf  the  mbject  of  School  Pttniah- 
■ent  ia  iti  varioos  foran,  and  maoj  abuMs,  as  praciiecd  in  diibrent  eountries.  for  this  porpoie 
we  hare  gathered  manj  illuttrations  from  the  traditioM  of  schoob,  and  the  painful  reminiiceoeei  of 
popib  whom  we  atet.  A  leeent  Englith  pablieatloii,  entitled  '  Ft*gtlUti»»  and  FUgtUtmU — A 
MiMtmrf  9f  CA«  Aed  in  HgwrtfiA  C9tmtri§§.  Bj  Rer.  W.  M.  Cooper,  B.  A.  London :  HoCten, 
PieeadiQjr,*  contain!  so  mueh  material  alieadj  gathered,  that  we  eooolode  to  make  op  a 
chapter  at  once  witheztraets,  eommeodi^g  the  rolome  itself  to  those  who  wish  to  know  how  amel 
BMj  prove  himself  either  as  teacher  or  legislator. 
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The  ferula  in  use  at  the  school  of  Howgill  some  forty  jears  ago,  is  described 
as  being  of  wood,  shaped  like  a  battledore;  and  the  common  seals  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  of  Tewkesbury  and  Camberwell  display  a  formidable  battledore  in 
the  bands  of  the  master.  Lately,  there  was  at  Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  an  ex- 
liibition  of  objects  either  belongiDg  or  having  belonged  to  school  management 
and  discipline.  Among  the  relics  exhibited  was  a  f&ndtL,  and  the  figuro  of  a 
bird.  The  mode  of  application  was  this:  the  bird  was  thrown  to  the  offender, 
who  had  to  take  it  back  to  the  schoolmaster  in  order  to  receive  his  destined 
share  of  slaps  on  the  palm  of  the  band.  In  Gerard  Dow*B  picture  of  the 
Schoolmaster  In  the  Fitzwilllam  Museum,  Calhbridge,  the  master  holds  an  in- 
strument of  this  kind  in  one  hand.  Tbs  blows  of  the  wooden  ferula  were  caUe4 
pawUu  an  some  parts,  and  were  so  far  olge€tk>nable  that  they  were  Uablt  to 
iiroond  and  bruise  the  band.  There  was  another  ibrm  of  the  ferule,  •  less  ob- 
jectionable but  equally  effective  instrument.  This  was  a  broad  leather  itrap^- 
about  ten  inches  long,  the  end  being  rounded,  and  between  four  and  five  inchea 
broad.  The  other  end  was  tapered  to  the  breadth  of  an  inch  and  a  haUl  and 
lastened  to  a  wooden  liandle.  The  leather  was  thick  and  hammered  hard  witb*: 
out  losing  its  flexibility.  .It  was  used  for  striking  the  palm  of  the  hand,  aad 
produced  a  smart  tingling  sensation. 

Juvenal  speaks  of  the  Roman  school-boys  '  drawing  back  the  hand  from  the 
fentUi,^  fnanwnfemia  subdurimus;  and  the  modem  school-boy  practices  a  shn- 
liar  dodge  by  polling  down  the  cuff  of  his  jacket  over  his  hand  to  catch  tho 
blow  of  the  taws.  Tlie  vrrga^  a  switch  rod,  was  another  instrument  of  whip- 
ping employed  among  the  Romans,  atid  seems  to  have  suggested  the  use  of  the 
birch,  which  has  long  been  in  operation  in  large  public  schools.  Following  the 
epinion  of  Solomon,  that  *a  rod  is  for  the  back  of  him  that  is  void  of  ander> 
Ending,'  and  'a  whip  for  the  horse,  a  bridle  for  the  ass,  and  a  rod  for  the  fbol*8 
back,*  the  punishment  of  the  birch  was  in  general  inflicted  on  the  bare  poste- 
rSors  of  the  offender.  For  the  convenience  of  the  flogger  the  delinquent  was 
placed  on  a  block  or  hoisted  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  older  pupils  (this  last 
operation  was  called  horsing^  and  there  received  his  appointed  punishment. 
The  custom  of  horsing  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  fbr  a  painting  discovered  at 
Pompeii,  still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Naples,  represents  one  boy 
taken  upon  another  boy*s  back,  and  suffering  the  infliction  of  a  flogging.  An- 
other instance  may  be  mentioned.  The  seal  of  the  Louth  Grammar  School  gites 
a  representation  of  the  punishment  of  the  Rod,  as  applied  to  a  school-boy  in  the 
time  of  Edward  VL,  accompanied  by  the  inscription.  *Qvi:  Parcit:  Yirge: 
odit :  filiv  :*  *  He  that  spareth  the  Rod  hateth  his  son.'  In  public  schools  there 
Was  an  official  whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  the  operation  of  flagellation,  and 
this  custom  has  also  been  handed  down  from  remote  times.  St  John,  in  his 
'Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Greeks^'  mentions  that  in  the  Spartan 
Republic  *  regular  floggeni,  as  at  our  own  freat  schools,  always  attended  the  io- 
spectors  of  public  instruction.'  In  France,  the  flagellator  in  a  school  was  called 
cutsfre,  which  originally  signified  a  cook,  and  this  arose  fh>m  the  fact  that  in  the 
houses  of  the  nol^ility,  as  well  as  in  public  schools,  the  people  of  the  kitcbeA 
were  supposed  to  possesspeouliar  abilities  and  laoilities  for  performing  flagellatioai 

Solomon  has  said,  'He  that  spareth  the  Rod  hateth  his  son;  but  he  that  loves 
him  chastises  him  betimes,'  and  the  maxim  has  been  considered  mdisputable  in 
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all  ages.  Schoolmastera  have  regarded  the  Rod  as  absolutely  indtepensable  in 
the  edacation  of  the  young.  The  first  flogging  schoolmaster  that  we  meet  with 
in  our  reading  is  Toilus,  who  used  to  whip  Homer,  and  who,  after  perfbrming 
that  operation  eflTectuany,  assumed  the  title  of  Homeramastix,  This  worthy 
man  received  no  other  reward  for  his  enterprise  than  crucifixion,  which  he  suf* 
fared  by  the  orders  of  King  Ptolemy.  Horace  calls  his  schoolmaster,  who  was 
fond  of  tliis  discipline,  *  the  flogging  Orbilius'  (ptagoBus  Orbiiim;)  Quintflian  de- 
nounces the  practice  of  whipping  scfaool-bqys  on  account  of  its  severity  and  its 
degrading  tendency;  and  Plutarch,  in  his  'Treatise  on  Education,*  wbjb:  *1  am 
of  opinion  that  youth  should  be  impelled  to  the  pursuit  of  liberal  and  laudable 
studies  by  exhortations  and  disoourses,  certainly  not  by  blows  and  stripea 
These  are  methods  of  incitement  lar  more  suitable  to  slaves  than  to  the 
free,  on  whom  they  can  produce  no  other  crfKBct  than  to  induce  torpor  of  mind 
and  disgust  for  exertion,  ftom  a  reoc^ection  of  the  pain  and  insult  of  the  in« 
fiictions  endured.' 

In  German  schools  the  Bod  was  at  one  time  plied  industriously :  the  operator 
was  called  the  '  blue  man.'  Not  only  boys,  but  jrootbs  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  years,  were  subjected  to  the  Bod.  Some  professors  preferred  to  inflict 
the  punishment  with  their  own  hands;  but  in  general  it  was  inflicted  by  a  man 
wearing  a  mask,  and  having  his  instrument  oonoealed  under  a*  blue  doak 
(whence  the  name,  the  '  blue  man,')  in  the  passage  beft>re  the  school-room,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  professor;  and  very  fhir  youths  could  boast,  on  leavhig 
the  gymnaatum,  of  having  never  been  under  the  care  of  Ibe  ^blue  maa' 

It  is  recorded  of  a  Suabtan  schoolmaster  that,  during  his  fifty-one  yeanP 
iuperintendenoe  of  a  large  school,  he  had  given  911,500  canings,  121,000  flog> 
gings,  209,000  custodes,  180,000  tips  with  the  ruler,  10,200  boxes  on  the  ear, 
and  22,700  tasks  by  heart  It  was  Airther  calcinated  that  he  had  made  TOO' 
boys  stand  on  peas,  6,000  kneel  on  a  sharp  edge  of  wood,  5,000  wear  the  (bd*f 
Mf,  and  1,700  hold  the  rod 

Bavisius  Textor,  wha  was  reotor  of  Che  UniverBi^  of  Paris,  fn  one  of  hit 
episdes,  writes  thus  concerning  the  treatment  of  bojrs.' — 'If  they  oflbnd^  if  they 
are  detected  in  falsehood,  if  they  slip  finom  the  yoke,  if  they  mnrmur  against  H^ 
or  complain  in  ever  so  little  a  degree^  lei  them  be  seterely  whipt;  and  spare 
neither  the  scourge  nor  mitigate  the  pnvishment  til  the  prottd  heart  tfiall  evi* 
dently  be  subdued,  and  they  shaM  have  become  smootlier  than  oil,  and  softer 
than  a  pumpkin.  And  if  they  endeavor  by  moHifying  speeches  to  disarm  thsr 
pfeoeptor'a  anger,  let  all  theh*  words  be  gften  to  the  wind.' 

In  England,  the  school-boy  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  sobfeet  to  the  birch. 
In  the  middle  ages,  we  read  of  children  running  to  ilie  shrines  of  satnti^  in  the 
hope  of  there  obtaining  proteotion  against  the  crudity  of  their  masters.  A  boy, 
in  that  liope,  once  clung  to  the  tomb  of  8t.  Adrian,  St  Canterbury,  and  the  mas- 
ter, notwithstanding  the  sanctity  of  thd  place,  proceeded  to  inflict  chastisement 
The  first  and  second  strokes  were  allowed  to  be  given  with  impunity,  but  the 
outraged  saint  stiffened  the  master's  am  as  he  was  nbont  to  inflict  the  third ; 
and  it  was  only  when  he  had  Miipk)fed  forgiveness  of  the  boy,  and  the  boy  had 
interceded  for  him,  that  the  use  of  his  arm  Was  festered  1  Another  legend  is 
reUted  where  the  miracle  was  still  more  surprising: — ^An  ill-used  boy  having 
fled,  as  usual,  to  the  shrine^  the  master  declared  that  not  even  although  the 
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Saviour  of  mankind  interfered  would  he  escape  punishment  Upon  this  a  beau- 
tiful white  dove  is  said  to  have  alighted  on  the  tomb,  and,  by  bending  its  bead 
and  fluttering  its  wings,  as  if  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  disarmed  the 
schoolmaster's  anger,  and  made  him  fiUl  on  his  knees  and  beg  forgiveness.  St. 
Ermenilda  was  in  the  same  way  the  patroness  of  the  Ely  school-boys.  Some 
boys  had  fled  to  her  shrine  for  protection,  but  the  schoolmaster  dragged  them 
from  their  place  of  refuge,  and  flogged  them  to  his  heart's  content  {usque  ad  ami- 
imi  aaiieiaiem  verbercU^  The  following  night  the  saint  appeared  to  him,  and 
completely  paralyzed  his  limbs;  and  their  use  was  not  restored  until  bis  pupila 
had  carried  him  to  the  shrine  as  a  repentant  sinner. 

Tusser,  in  his  rude  rhymes,  complains  of  the  severity  of  the  scholastic  disci* 
pline  in  his  day.    He  says — 

*FnMn  P«nri  I  wmt  to  Eton,  wot 
To  team  strmightw«yi  Um  Lfttin  phraM ; 
Wbera  fiAy-thrae  itripes  given  to  me 

At  oDco  I  had, 
Toi  ISitth  bat  mall,  or  nona  at  alt. 
It  ewM  to  pan  thoa  baat  I  waa. 
Saa,  Udall,  no  the  mercy  of  tbea 

To  me,  poor  lad  !* 

In  those  days  it  would  appear  that  boys  were  flogged,  not  for  any  offense,  or 
omission,  or  unwilUng^nets^  or  incapacity  to  learn,  but  upon  the  abstract  theory 
that  they  ought  to  be  flogged.  Erasmus  bears  witness  that  this  was  the  prind* 
pie  upon  which  he  was  flogged.  He  was  »  iavorite  with  his  master,  who  had 
good  hopes  of  his  disposition  and  abilities,  but  flogged  him  to  see  how  he  could 
bear  the  pain,  the  result  being  that  the  Rod  nearly  spoiled  the  child:  his  health 
and  spirits  were  broken  by  it,  and  he  began  to  dislike  his  studies.  He  describes^ 
without  naming,  another  schoolmaster  who  was  of  a  similar  disposition.  This 
is  thought  to  be  Colet,  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  who,  although  he  delighted  in  chil- 
dren, and  was  a  good  man,  thought  no  discipline  could  be  too  severe  in  his 
school ;  and  whenever  he  dined  there,  one  or  two  boys  were  served  up  to  be 
flogged  by  way  of  dessert.  On  one  of  these  flogging  occasions,  when  Erasmus 
was  present,  he  called  up  a  meek  gentle  boy  of  ten  years  old,  who  had  lately 
been  earnestly  commended  to  his  care  by  a  tender  mother — ordered  him  to  be 
flogged  for  some  pretended  fault,  and  saw  him  flogged  till  the  victim  was  fidnt- 
ing  under  the  scourge :  *  not  that  he  deserved  this,'  said  the  dean  to  ErasmuSi 
while  it  was  going  on,  *but  it  was  flt  to  humble  him.' 

Most  of  the  schools  of  England  have  their  stories  of  flogging,  and  of  masters 
who  were  proflcient  m  the  art.  To  many  of  them  the  word's  of  Grabbers 
aohoolmaster  were  quite  applicable— 

*  Stttdeote/  ha  laid.  *  Ilka  home  on  the  toad. 
Mutt  ba  wall  lash'd  baToia  they  Uke  the  load ; 
Thay  may  ha  willing  for  a  time  to  mn. 
Bat  yoa  maat  whip  them  ere  the  work  ba  dooa: 
To  tell  a  boy,  that  if  be  will  improTe 
Hit  IHeodt  win  praite  him,  and  hit  paranti  low. 
It  doing  nothing — ha  hat  not  a  doubt 
But  they  will  lova  him,  nay,  applaud  without; 
Let  no  fond  tira  a  boy'i  ambition  tnitt. 
To  make  him  ttudy,  let  him  tee  ha  mutt* 

An  amufluig  story  is  told  of  Bichard  Mulcaster,  of  Meidumt  Taylor's  scbooL 
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'He  beeinge  one  day  wbippinge  a  boy,  his  breeches  beeinge  doune,  and  he 
ready  to  inflict  punishment  uppon  him,  oat  of  his  insultiuge  humour,  he  stood 
pausinge  a  while  over  his  breech ;  and  there  a  merry  conceit  taking  liim,  h% 
sayd,  *'  I  aske  y*  banes  of  matrymony  between  this  boy,  his  buttockes,  of  such 
a  parish,  on  y*  one  side,  and  Lady  Burch  of  y*  parish,  on  the  otherside ;  and  if 
any  man  can  shew  any  lawful!  cause  why  y''  should  not  be  ioyned  together,  let 
y"  speake,  for  y"  is  y*  last  time  of  askinge!"  A  good  sturdy  boy  and  of  a 
quick  conceyt  stood  up  and  sayd,  "Master,  I  forbid  y*  banes  I"  The  master 
takinge  this  in  dudgeon  sayd,  "Yea,  sirrah,  and  why  so?"  The  boy  answered, 
"Because  all  partyes  are  not  agreed,"  whereat  the  master  likinge  tliat  witty 
aunswer,  spared  the  one's  fault  and  the  others  p'sumption.'  The  same  story  is 
related  of  Dr.  Busby  of  Westminister,  whose  name  has  passed  into  a  proverb 
for  scholastic  severity.  His  rod,  he  used  to  say,  was  the  sieve  which  sifled  the 
wheat  of  scholarship  from  tlie  chaff  It  is  related  of  him  and  one  of  his  schol- 
ars, that  during  the  doctor's  absence  fh>m  his  study  the  boy  found  some  plums 
in  it,  which  he  began  to  eat.  First,  however,  he  waggishly  cried  out,  *I  pub- 
lish the  banns  of  matrimony  between  my  mouth  and  these  plums;  if  any  here 
present  know  just  cause  or  impediment  why  they  should  not  be  united,  you  are 
to  declare  it,  or  hereafter  hold  your  peace.'  The  doctor  having  overheard  the 
prodamation,  determined  to  chastise  for  it,  but  said  nothing  till  next  morning; 
when,  causing  the  boy  to  be  brought  up  and  disposed  for  punishment,  he 
grasped  the  well-known  instrument,  and  said,  '  I  publish  the  banns  of  matri- 
mony between  this  rod  and  this  boy ;  if  any  of  you  know  just  cause  or  impedi- 
ment why  they  should  not  be  united,  you  are  to  declare  it.'  The  boy  himself 
called  out  *I  forbid  the  banns.'  *  For  what  cause?'  inquired  the  doctor.  *  Be- 
cause,' said  the  boy,  'the  parties  are  not  agreed.'  The  doctor  enjoyed  the 
validity  of  the  objection,  and  the  boy  escaped. 

Some  of  Busby's  successors  were  not  far  behind  him  in  the  severity  of  disoi- 
plme.  Dr.  Vincent's  rule  nearly  equaled  '  Busby's  awful  reign.'  Of  him  it  is 
recorded  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  regulation  punishment,  but  boxed 
the  boy's  ears  and  pinched  them  in  addition.  .Coleman  protested  against  this, 
saying  that  a  pedagogue  was  privileged  to  make  a  pupil  red  in  the  proper  plaoe^ 
but  had  no  right  to  squeeze  him  black  and  blue  with  his  fingers.  During  Yin- 
cent's  mastership  the  older  boys  started  a  poriodical  called  J%e  FlageUarUf  which 
so  roused  Vincent's  wrath  that  he  began  an  action  against  the  publisher,  and 
Southey.  who  wrote  an  article  caricaturing  the  doctor,  came  forward  and 
avowed  the  authorship,  and  had  to  leave  the  school  in  consequence. 

The  boys  of  Westminster  once  administered  the  *  discipline  of  the  school '  on 
Gurll  the  bookseller.  Pope  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters  that  Mr.  Edmund 
Curll  was  exercised  in  a  blanket  and  whipped  at  Westminster  School  by  the 
boy&  He  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  Westminster  scholars  tlius : — In 
1716,  Robert  South,  prebendary  of  Westminster  School,  died.  At  his  funeral  a 
Latin  oration  was  pronounced  over  the  body  by  Mr.  John  Barber,  then  captain 
of  the  King's  Scholars,  Westminster.  Curll,  by  some  means,  obtained  and 
printed  a  copy  of  the  oration  without  the  author's  consent,  and  the  boys  de- 
termined to  take  vengeance.  Under  pretense  of  giving  him  a  correct  copy, 
they  decoyed  him  into  the  Dean's  yard,  and  what  followed  is  stated  by  the  SL 
Jamet^  Post : — *  Being,  on  Thursday  Isst^  £>rtiinately  nabbed  within  the  limits 
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of  the  Dean*8  Tard  bjr  the  King's  Scfaolara,  there  he  met  with  a  college  aalntA- 
tion ;  for  be  was  first  presented  with  the  ceremony  of  the  blanket,  in  wldeh, 
when  the  skeleton  had  been  well  shook,  he  was  carried  in  trinmph  to  the 
school :  and,  after  receiving  a  grammatical  construction  fbr  his  Ihlse  concords^ 
he  was  reconducted  to  the  Dean^s  Tard,  and,  on  his  knees  asking  pardon  of  the 
aforesaid  Mr.  Barber  for  his  oflbnse,  he  was  kicked  out  of  the  yard  and  left  to 
the  huzzas  of  the  rabble.*  The  incident  was  commemorated  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled 'Neck  or  Nothing,*  with  the  unfortunate  CuiH  figuring  prominently  in  a 
series  of  tableaux,  first  *  being  presented  with  the  ceremony  of  the  blanket,* 
then  stretched  on  a  table  undergoing  a  fiagellation  on  the  breech,  and  lastly,  on 
his  kuees  between  two  files  of  Westminster  scholars,  asking  pardon  of  Mr. 

Barber. 
The  rod  in  use  at  Winchester  School  is  not  of  birch,  but  is  composed  of  four 

apple-tree  twigs,  set  in  a  wooden  handle,  and  provided  by  two  juniors  who  hold 
the  office  of  rod-makers  under  the  orders  of  the  Prefect  of  Hall.  The  invention 
of  this  instrument  is  ascribed  to  Br.  John  Baker,  who  was  warden  of  the 
school  for  thirty-three  years,  from  1464-87.  The  mode  of  application  was 
specially  prescribed.  The  delinquent  knelt  down  to  the  block  or  bench,  and 
two  boys  '  took  him  up* — that  is,  removed  the  shirt  between  tlte  waistband  of 
his  trousers  and  his  waistcoat — and  then  the  master  inflicted  four  cots  called  m 
'  scrubbing,*  or  six  cnfes  called  a  '  bibling,*  on  which  occasion  the  Bible  derk  taK 
troduced  the  vfctim.  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Winchester  in  1570.  Her  Mi^ 
esty  asked  a  young  scholar  if  he  had  ever  made  acquaintance  with  the  cele- 
brated Winton  Rod,  and  he  replied,  with  more  readiness  than  was  to  be  expected, 
by  an  apt  quotation  ftom  Yirgil  :— 

*Infitndum,  Reffna,  jubei  rmoTmre  ddoram.* 

'GiMt  Qnetn.  what  jroo  eommtDd  dm  to  relate 
Ranewt  tbe  sad  lanambranoa  of  our  fata.* — Dktdsii. 

Shrewsbury  School,  about  the  banning  of  the  present  century,  was  presided 
over  by  a  great  fiogger,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Butler.  Tbe  whippings  which  he 
administered  with  his  left  hand  are  not  yet  forgotten.  At  this  school  there  was 
a  small  room  lighted  by  one  narrow  loophole,  a  receptacle  for  the  flogging  block 
and  birch,  where  delinquents  were  confined.  It  was  called  the  Blackhole,  or 
sometimes  '  Howe's  Hole^'  from  a  youth  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  regular 
oecupant. 

Dr.  Parr  deserves  mention  in  the  annals  of  school  flagellation.  He  had  a 
firm  belief  in  the  utility  of  the  birch*  At  his  school  in  Norwich  there  was 
usually  a  flogging  levee  before  the  classes  were  dismissed.  His  rod-maker  was 
a  man  who  had  been  senteaced  to  be  hanged,  but  had  been  cut  down  and  re- 
suscitated by  the  surgeons;  and  fVom  the  hands  of  this  amiable  character,  ac> 
cording  to  tbe  account  of  a  pupil,  Parr  '  used  to  receive  the  birches  with  a 
oomplaoent  expression  of  counfeenanoe.*  A  nother  pupil  speaks  feelingly  of  *  the 
lightning  of  his  eye,  tbe  thunder  of  his  voice,  and  the  weight  of  his  arm.'  One 
of  tbe  under  masters  told  him  one  day  that  a  oertain  pupil  aiq[>eared  to  show 
sips  of  genius.  'Say  you  so?'  said  Parr,  *then  begin  to  flog  him  to-morrow 
morning.' 

Flogging  went  on  briskly  at  Sugby  in  Dr.  James's  t^me,  about  1780;  and 
there  was,  in  addition,  plenty  of  caning  on  the  hand.    During  the  mastership 
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of  Dr.  Wooll  in  1818,  a  memorable  soene  oocorred.  One  day  the  whole  of  the 
lower  fourth  dan,  exoept  the  hoy  who  was  op  at  leeson  by  the  master's  side^ 
rashed  oat  befiire  the  usual  time.  The  matter  was  at  onoe  reported  to  the  doo* 
tor,  who  sent  notice  that  every  boy  in  the  form  was  to  be  flogged  at  three 
o'clock,  before  the  third  lesson  commenced.  A  few  minutes  before  that  hour 
the  rod-bearer  made  his  appearance,  and  preparations  Ibr  the  doleAil  ceremony 
were  soon  made.  Punctually  at  the  time  Dr.  Wooll  entered  the  class-room,  and 
calling  for  the  list,  began  with  the  head  boy,  and  went  regularly  througli  the 
thirty-eight,  including,  unfortunately,  ^e  boy  who  had  not  run  out  with  tha 
rssL  The  whole  thirty-eight  were  finished  off  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Tha 
late  Lord  Ly  ttelton  was  being  shown  by  Dr.  Wooll  the  room  at  Rugby  in  which 
the  flogging  was  usually  inflicted.  *  What  nx>tto  would  be  appropriate  ?'  asked 
the  doctor.  *  Great  cry  and  little  woo^^  replied  the  other,  looking  at  the  dimin* 
utire  form  of  the  master. 

Xhe  following  note  to  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Pioczi  to  Sh*  James  Fellowes, 
from  Bath,  80th  March,  1810,  is  curious: — 'I  had  met  Mr.  Wickens  a  few  days 
before  at  Mrs.  Piozzi's.  As  we  were  brother  Rugbeans,  the  conversation  took 
place  about  the  mode  of  punishing  the  boys  in  Dr.  James's  time,  when  Mrs. 
Pioszi  related  the  story  of  Vandyke^  who,  when  a  boy,  flrst  evinced  his  genius 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  by  painting  the  exact  likeness  of  the  master  upon  the 
panon  of  a  school-fellow  about  to  be  flogged,  which  so  astonished  and  amused 
the  pedagogue  that  he  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  excused  the  boy  the  punish- 
ment that  awaited  him.' 

An  aneodota,  illustrative  of  how  boys  took  their  birch  long  ago,  is  given 
in  '  The  Ouide  to  Bton :' — Sir  Henry  B  ■  n,  some  seventy  years  since  (at  which 
period  collegers  always  held  down  boys  who  were  being  flogged),  calmly  looked 
up  at  his  two  supporters,  who  were  still  holding  him  down,  instead  of  releasing 
him,  though  his  flogging  was  over,  and  said,  '  Gentlemen  of  the  black  robe,  I 
beKeve  the  ceremony  is  over.' 

Birching  is  a  time  honored  practice  at  Eton.  We  say  i9,  because,  on  the  ap* 
pointment  of  the  last  new  head  master,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hornby,  he  was  presented 
by  the  '  captain '  of  the  8cho(d,  in  the  name  of  his  fellows,  with  an  elegant  biroh 
rod,  tied  with  a  blue  riband.  The  usual  rod  at  Etoq  consisted  of  three  long 
birchen  twigs  (no  branches),  bound  with  a  string  for  about  a  quarter  of  their 
length,  and  a  charge  of  half  a  guinea  for  birch  was  made  in  every  boy's  bill, 
whether  he  was  flogged  or  not  Dr.  Keate  was  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  Eton  floggers.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  celerity  with  which  he  dispatched 
those  who  were  down  in  the  *  bill '  or  flogging  list  According  to  the  Eton 
boys'  code  of  propriety,  there  was  not  the  lesst  disgrace  attached  to  a  flogging; 
there  might  indeed  be  some  reproach  in  never  having  tasted  buxih,  to  avoid 
which  lads  have  been  known  to  get  themselves  flogged  on  purpose.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age  was  oondemned  to  be  flogged  for 
smoking,  but,  acting  on  his  father's  orders,  he  refused  to  take  his  punishment^ 
for  which  contumacy  he  was  dismissed  flrom  the  school.  In  the  olden  time,  that 
ill-omened  day,  Friday,  was  the  only  flcgghig  day  at  Eton. 

Of  Keate's  flogging  exploits  one  veiy.good  story  is  told.  On  one  occasion 
when  a  conflrmation  was  to  be  held  for  the  school,  each  master  was  requested 
to  make  out  a  list  of  the  candidates  in  his  own  form.    A  master  wrote  down 
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the  Dames  on  the  first  piece  of  paper  which^came  to  hand,  which  happened  nn- 
lackily  to  be  one  of  the  slips  of  well  known  size  and  shape,  used  as  flogging 
bills,  and  sent  up  regularly  with  the  names  of  delinquents  for  execution.  The 
list  being  put  into  Keate's  hands  without  explanation,  he  sent  for  the  boys  in 
the  regular  course,  and,  in  spite  of  all  protestations  on  their  part,  pointing  to 
the  master's  signature  to  the  fatal  *bill,'  he  flogged  them  alL 

Another  day,  a  culprit  who  was  due  for  punishment  could  not  be  found,  and 
the  doctor  who  was  kept  waiting  on  the  scene  of  action,  but  a  namesake  of  the 
missing  one  happened  to  pass  the  door:  he  was  at  once  seized  by  Keate's  orders, 
and  brought  to  the  block  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice.  Absence  from  roll-call  was 
punished  by  fiogging.  Keate  had  imposed  on  one  division  an  additional  roU- 
call  as  a  punishment  They  held  a  consultation,  and  resolved  that  none  of  them 
should  attend.  The  doctor  came  and  found  himself  alone.  He  had  just  left  a 
dinner  party  at  his  own  house.  He  collected  his  assistants,  and  waited  until  the 
whole  division  was  brought  into  his  presence.  He  then  went  to  work  and 
flogged  them  all — about  eighty — and  returned  to  his  guests  as  placid  and  agree* 
able  as  usual 

Only  one  instance  is  on  record  of  a  condemned  culprit  havingescaped  the 
birch  of  Dr.  Keate.  A  boy  who  had  got  into  trouble  was  looking  forward  to 
his  first  flogging  with  considerable  nervousness.  Some  mischievous  school-fU- 
lows  recommended  a  preparation  of  gall-nuts  as  an  infallible  recipe  for  making 
the  surface  to  which  it  was  applied  insensible  to  pain.  The  result  was  one  of 
those  cases  better  imagined  than  described.  It  was  impossible  for  the  boy  to 
put  in  an  appearance  before  the  doctor  in  that  state ;  and  a  strictly  private  con- 
versation with  his  tutor  ended  in  that  gentleman's  waiting  upon  Keate,  in  order 
to  explain  the  impossibility  of  the  impending  operation  being  performed  with- 
out great  risk  to  the  gravity  of  both  head  master  and  attendant  collegers:  a 
'poena '  of  some  hundred  lines  was  therefore  accepted  in  commutation. 

'  Among  the  many  good  stories  told  of  "  Old  Keate,*'  *  says  the  Saturday  Be" 
vtetc,  *  perhaps  the  best  is  that  of  the  boy  who  called  on  him  to  take  leave. 
"You  seem  to  know  me  very  well,"  said  the  great  head  master;  *'bttt  I  have 
no  remembrance  of  ever  having  seen  your  face  before."  "  You  were  better  ac- 
quainted, sir,  with  my  other  end,"  was  the  unblushing  reply.' 

A  similar  anecdote  has  been  versified  as  follows: 

Aa  oi4  Etonian  onoe  mtH  Kemto  abrond. 

And  Mind  hb  hand ;  but  he  was  rather  floored 

To  we  the  Doctor  ■eemed  to  know  hia  net ; 

*  Doctor,*  qaoth  he, '  you've  flogfed  me  oft  I  woC ; 

And  yet  it  weoM  that  roe  you*ve  quite  forgot* 

'  E*en  now,*  rnyi  Keate,  *  I  can  not  foeti  your  name 

Boys*  b s  are  so  very  much  the  same.' 

A  hundred  years  since,  and,  indeed,  up  till  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago^ 
the  punishments  at  Christ's  Hospital  were  heavy  and  fV^uent  The  monitors 
or  heads  of  wards  had  a  license  to  chastise  their  inferiors,  which  they  used 
fV'eely.  Writing  of  them,  Charies  Lamb  says:  'I  h&ve  been  called  out  of  my 
bed,  and  waked  for  the  purpose^  in  the  coldest  winter  nights — and  this  not  once, 
but  night  after  nfght — in  my  shirt,  to  receive  the  discipline  of  a  leathern  thong, 
with  eleven  other  sufferers,  because  it  pleased  my  callow  overseer,  when  there 
had  been  any  talking  heard  after  we  were  gone  to  bed,  to  make  the  six  last 
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beds  in  the  dormitory,  where  the  joungest  children  slept,  answerable  for  any 
offense  they  neither  dared  to  commit  nor  had  any  power  to  hinder.'  The  King's 
boys,  or  those  intended  for  the  sea,  who  studied  navigation  under  William 
Wales,  had  peculiarly  bard  lines  of  it;  as,  in  order  to  inure  them  to  the  hardships 
of  a  sailor's  life,  Wales  brought  up  his  boys  with  Spartan  severity,  using  the 
lash  on  every  occasion,  and  dealing  out  his  punishments  with  an  unsparing 
band.  These  chastisements  were  expected  to  be  borne  with  patience,  and  the 
training,  whatever  might  be  its  effects  in  after  times,  had  the  immediate  result 
of  rendering  the  youths  hardy  but  brutal,  and,  as  a  consequence,  mercilessly 
severe  on  their  younger  companions.  They  were  the  morud  terror  of  the 
young  boys ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  mu9t  be  confessed  that  they  maintained 
the  prowess  of  tlie  school  outside :  the  apprentices  and  butchers'  boys  of  the 
neighborhood  stood  in  considerable  awe  of  their  fighting  powers.  The  formal 
punishment  for  runaways  was,  in  the  first  instance,  fetters.  For  a  second  offense 
the  culprit  was  confined  in  a  cell,  large  enough  for  him  to  lie  at  full  leng^ 
upon  straw  and  a  blanket^  a  glimmer  of  light  being  admitted  through  a  small 
window.  The  confinement  was  solitary — the  prisoner  only  seeing  the  porter 
who  brought  bis  bread  and  water,  or  the  beadle  who  came  twice  a  wecAc  to  take 
him  out  for  an  airing  and  a  whipping.  A  third  attempt  at  flight  was  usually 
the  last,  because,  the  offender  was,  after  certain  formalities,  expelled.  The  cul- 
prit, divested  of  the  school  uniform  and  dad  in  a  penitential  robe,  was  brought 
from  his  cell  into  the  hall,  where  were  assembled  the  whole  of  his  school-fel- 
lows, the  steward  of  the  hospital,  the  beadle,  who  was  the  executioner,  and,  as 
befitting,  was  dad  in  state  for  the  occasion ;  two  of  the  governors  were  also 
present,  to  certify  that  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  law  was  inflicted.  The  culprit 
being  hoisted,  was  slowly  flogged  round  the  hall  by  the  beadle,  and  then  for- 
mally handed  over  to  his  friends,  if  he  had  any,  or  to  his  parish  officer,  who  was 
stationed  outside  the  gate. 

In  Scotland  scholastic  flagellation  was  carried  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in 
England,  only  the  instrument  in  use  was  more  commonly  '  the  taws,'  a  long 
strap  of  tolerably  stout  leather,  with  the  ends  cut  into  stripes.  The  orders  for 
the  disdpline  of  tlie  school  at  the  Kirk  ofPundonald,  in  Ayreshire,  for  the  year 
1640,  have  been  preserved,  and  they  indicate  the  manner  in  which  flagellation 
was  to  be  performed.  After  the  reg^tions  for  prayers,  fta,  the  master  is  en- 
joined to  teach  his  scholars  good  manners,  '  how  to  cany  themselves  fashiona- 
bly and  courteously  towards  all ' — superiors,  inferiors,  or  equals.  Then  he  was 
to  appoint  a  clandestine  censor,  who  shoyld  secretly  acquaint  the  master  with 
every  thing  that  concerned  the  scholars,  and '  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
laults,  tlie  master  shall  inflict  punishment,  striking  some  on  the  hand  with  a 
birk  wand  or  pair  of  taws,  others  on  the  hips  as  their  faults  deserve,  but  none 
at  any  time  or  in  any  case  on  the  head  or  cheeks.'  The  master  is  further  coun- 
seled to  repress  insolence,  and  enforce  duty  rather  by  a  grave  and  authoritative 
manner  than  by  strokes,  yet  he  is  by  no  means  to  neglect  the  Rod  when  it  is 
needful. 

The  Rod  was  not  always  in  Scotland  administered  in  this  serious  mood.  In 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  masters,  named  Nicol,  would  occa- 
sionally have  a  dozen  of  culprits  to  whip  at  once,  arranging  them  in  a  row  for 
that  purpose.    When  all  was  ready,  he  would  send  a  polite  message  to  his  ool- 
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league,  Mr.  Cruickahank,  'to  come  and  bear  his  organ.^  Craickshank  haying 
responded  to  hia  Bummons,  Mr.  Nicol  would  proceed  to  inflict  a  rapid  cursory 
flagellation  up  and  down  the  row,  producing  a  variety  of  notes  from  the  patienti. 
Mr.  Cruickahank  was  sure  to  take  an  early  oppoftonity  to  return  the  compli- 
ment, by  inviting  his  friend  to  assist  at  a  similar  operation. 

The  master  of  a  grammar  school  in  the  central  district  of  Scotland,  some 
ninety  years  ago,  was  a  vigorous  upholder  of  flageUatk>n.  This  worthy,  named 
Hacket,  praoticecT  all  the  varieties  of  flagellation  then  in  vogue.  Heavy  ^>pli- 
eations  of  the  taws  to  the  hands  of  the  offenders  were  the  mildest  operations. 
Many  times  the  culprit  was  stretched  on  the  table,  held  down  with  one  hand, 
and  thrashed  with  the  other.  Sometimes  tbo  boy  was  made  to  stride  between 
two  boards,  while  the  maater  applied  the  rod  behind.  Th^  dull  boys  were 
birched  for  their  own  demerits,  and  the  bright  lads  suffered  for  the  deficiencies 
of  their  feUows.  Belonging  to  the  former  class  was  a  boy,  named  Anderson, 
who  had  many  a  bitter  taste  of  the  birch  to  stimulate  his  faculties.  His  punish- 
ments  were  so  many  and  unjust,  that  he  conceived  the  most  deadly  sentimenti 
of  revenge  against  his  master.  He  left  the  school,  went  to  Indis;  acquired  a 
competency,  and  returned  to  spend  his  days  in  Scotland.  During  his  long  r^ 
dence  in  India  he  never  Sorgot  his  floggings  at  school,  or  his  determinatioft  lo 
be  revenged  on  Hacket  On  his  arrival  in  Scotland  he  purchased  awhtp^ 
traveled  to  the  town  where  he  bad  been  educated,  and  having  ordered  dinnsr 
for  two  at  an  inn,  sent  a  message  to  Hacket  (who  had  retired  from  the  profei 
lion)  inviting  him  to  dine  with  an  dd  pupiL  Old  Hadret  accepted  the  inviti^ 
tion,  dressed  himself  in  his  best,  md  went  to  the  inn.  He  was  ushered  into  the 
room,  where  he  saw  a  geatlemaB,  -wbo,  as  sooo  as  he  entered,  locked  the  door. 
Then,  taking  down  the  whip,  he  introduced  himself^  and  informed  the  astonished 
Hacket  tliat  he  was  now  about  to  puni^  him  for  the  many  flagellations  he  had 
inflicted  on  him  at  schooL  So  saying,  he  ordered  him  to  strip  and  receive  the 
punishment  Hacket's  presence  of  mind  did  not  desert  him  in  such  untoward 
circumstances.  He  acknowledged  that  perhaps  he  was  a  little  too  severe  wMi 
his  boys  in  old  times,  but  if  he  was  to  be  punished  he  would  prefor  having  din- 
ner flrst  and  the  flogging  afterwards.  Anderson  could  not  but  assent  to  snch  a 
reasonable  proposal,  although  inwardly  resolving  that  the  flogging  should  be 
none  the  lighter  for  the  waiting.  So  they  sat  down  to  dtnner,  which  proved 
excellent;  and  old  Hacket*s  conversation  was  so  &scinating  and  agreeable,  that 
gradually  Anderson  found  his  purpose  of  revenge  growing  weaker.  At  last  b« 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  his  whip  a^d  the  intended  flagdlation.  Hacket  got 
home  in  perfect  safety,  for  his  host  insisted  upon  escorting  him  to  his  own  door. 

Even  at  the  present  day  the  old-fashioned  style  of  whipping  boys  and  giria 
still  prevails  in  some  remote  districts  of  Scotland;  and  forty  years  ago,  'houpsy 
doupsy '  (being  laid  over  the  master's  knee),  as  it  was  called,  was  practiced  even 
in  schools  in  Edinburgh.  A  present  dignitary  of  the  Scottish  dissenting  church, 
who,  at  the  date  indicated,  was  master  of  a  small  village  school,  reg^Iariy 
whipped  his  pupils,  male  and  female,  in  the  mode  indicated,  and  he  did  so  with 
tlie  full  knowledge  of  their  parents.  At  one  time  he  punished  his  scholars  with- 
out removing  tboir  clothes,  but  finding  that  a  lad  had  placed  within  his  trousers 
a  skin  of  soft  leather  with  a  view  to  lesson  the  pain  of  the  'skelping,'  he  ever 
^r  insisted  upon  laying  on  the  taws  after  the  orthodox  mode.    The  boy  who 
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had  so  imposed  upon  bis  master  waa  immediatelj  salated  bj  his  school-felloWi 
with  the  nickname  of  *  leather  doupi'  which  has  stuck  to  him  ever  since. 

An  old-fasliioned  Scottish  dominie  need  to  punish  the  boys  of  his  school  bj 
fastening  the  culprit  upon  a  desk  at  the  door,  and  his  clothes  being  remoTed,  tt 
was  the  rule  lor  every  one  of  his  school-fellows  to  give  him  a  skelp  with  the 
*taw8.'  Another  Scottish  schoolmaster  had  an  odd  way  of  chastising  his  pu- 
pils: he  made  them  take  down,  or  up^  their  clothes^  and  caused  them  to  sit  upon 
a  large  block  of  marble  that  had  been  brought  to  the  parish  in  order  to  be  hewn 
mto  a  statue  of  some  local  magfuata  In  some  of  the  sdiools  in  Edinbniig^ 
'  horsing '  was  practiced — one  boy  being  flogged  on  the  back  of  another  boy. 
In  EUiglish  schools  ' horsing'  was  also  prevalent  * 

The  skins  of  eels,  we  are  told,  were  in  lancient  times  used  in  sdiools  as  whips 
to  correct  the  pupila  In  a  fishing  village  near  Edinburgh,  the  schoolmaster, 
ferty  years  ago,  used  such  skins  with  whk*h  to  flog  his  pupilis. 

In  a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  JCarquis  of  Townsend, 
tor  the  better  protectton  of  childreB,  servants^  and  apprentices,  it  was  provided 
that  no  schoolmaster,  usher  or  tutor,  having  the  charge  of  children  under  six* 
ten  years  of  age,  should  be  allowed  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  except  bj 
birch  rod;  and  farther,  that  there  ahould  be  no  corporal  punishment  whatever 
fi>r  inattention  or  inaccuracy  in  their  studies.  The  bill  was  withdrawn,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  pointed  out  that  'the  safe  and  efficient  instrument  of 
school  discipline  in  Scotland,  the  taws,  would  be  illegal,  and  since  Scotch  boys 
are  not  birched,  no  kind  of  corporal  punishment  would  remain  by  which  either 
scholastic  or  domestic  discipline  could  be  enforced.' 

An  eccentric  Scottish  nobleman  who  had,  when  a  diild,  been  frequenflj 
whipped  at  a  dame^s  school  which  he  attended,  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  ex- 
pectation of  being  a  man  of  title,  insisted  upon  being  flogged  by  his  old  school- 
mistress, shortly  after  coming  to  his  estate f  For  her  'kindness*  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  is  said,  be  gave  the  old  dame  a  present  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

The  Scotch  theory  snd  practice  of  corporal  punishment  has  passed  into  the 
literature  of  our  language  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  having  given 
an  elaborate  opinion  in  defense  of  a  master  of  a  public  school  at  Campbell-town, 
who  had  been  suspended  fh>m  his  office  on  a  charge  of  having  used  immoderate 
and  cruel  correction.  On  this  charge  Dr.  Johnson  observed : — '  Correction  in 
itself  is  not  cruel ;  children,  being  not  reasonable,  can  be  governed  only  by  fear. 
To  impress  this  fear,  is  therefore  one  of  the  first  duties  of  those  who  have  the 
oara  of  diildren.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent,  and  has  never  been  thought  in- 
consistent with  parental  tenderness.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  master,  who  is  in  the 
highest  exaltation  when  he  is  a  hix>  parentis,  Tet,  as  good  things  become  evil 
by  excess,  correction,  by  being  immoderate,  may  become  cruel.  But  when  is 
correction  immoderate?  When  it  is  more  frequent  or  more  severe  than  is  re- 
quired ad  monendnm  et  docendum,  for  reformation  and  instruction.  No  severity 
is  cruel  which  obstinacy  makes  necessary;  for  the  greatest  cruelty  would  be 
to  desist,  and  leave  the  scholar  too  careless  fer  instruction,  and  too  much  hard- 
ened for  reproof.  The  degrees  of  obstinacy  in  young  minds  are  very  different; 
as  different  must  be  the  degrees  of  persevering  severity.  A  stubborn  scholar  must 
be  corrected  until  he  is  subdued  The  discipline  of  a  school  is  military.  There 
must  either  be  unbounded  license  or  absolute  authority.    The  master  who  pun- 
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ishes,  not  only  consults  the  future  happiness  of  him  who  is  the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  correction,  but  he  propagates  obedience  through  the  whole  school,  and 
establishes  regularity  bj  exemplary  justice.  The  victorious  obstinacy  of  a  sin- 
gle  boy  would  make  his  fbture  endeavors  of  reformation  or  instruction  totally 
ineffectual :  obstinacy  therefore  must  never  be  victorious.  Yet  it  is  well  known, 
that  there  sometimes  occurs  a  sullen  and  hardy  resolution,  that  laughs  at  all 
common  punishment,  and  bids  defiance  to  all  common  degrees  of  pain.  Cor- 
rection must  be  proportioned  to  occasions.  The  flexible  will  be  reformed  by 
gentle  discipline,  and  the  reflectory  must  be  subdued  by  harsher  methods.  The 
degrees  of  scholastic,  as  of  military  punishment,  no  stated  rules  can  ascertain. 
It  must  be  enforced  till  it  overpowers  temptation ;  till  stubbornness  becomes 
flexible,  and  perversenees  regular.  Custom  and  reason  have,  indeed,  set  some 
bounds  to  scholastic  penalties:  the  schoolmaster  inflicts  no  capital  punishments, 
nor  enforces  his  edicts  by  either  death  or  mutilation.  The  dvil  law  has  wisely 
determined,  that  a  master  who  strikes  at  a  scholar^s  eye  shall  be  considered  as 
criminal.  But  punishments,  however  severe,  that  produce  no  lasting  evil,  may 
be  just  and  reasonable,  because  they  may  be  necessary.  Such  have  been  the 
punishments  used  by  the  schoolmaster  accused.  No  scholar  has  gone  from  him 
either  blind  or  lame,  or  with  any  of  his  limbs  or  powers  injured  or  impaired. 
They  were  irreg^ular,  and  he  punished  them ;  they  were  obstinate,  and  he  en- 
forced  his  punishment  But,  however  provoked,  he  never  exceeded  the  limits 
of  moderation,  for  he  inflicted  nothing  beyond  present  pain ;  and  how  much  of 
that  was  required,  no  man  is  so  little  able  to  determine  as  those  who  have  de- 
termined ag^nst  him — the  parents  of  the  offenders.  It  has  been  said,  that  he 
used  unprecedented  and  improper  instruments  of  correction.  Of  this  accusation 
the  meaning  is  not  very  easy  to  be  found.  No  instrument  of  correction  is  more 
proper  than  another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  produce  present  pain  without 
lasting  mischief.  Whatever  were  his  instruments,  no  lasting  mischief  has  en- 
sued ;  and  therefore,  however  unusual,  in  hands  so  cautious  they  were  proper. 
It  has  been  objected,  that  he  admits  the  charge  of  cruelty,  by  producing  no 
evidence  to  confute.  Let  it  be  considered,  that  his  scholars  are  either  diq)er8ed 
at  large  in  the  world  or  continue  to  inhabit  the  place  in  which  they  were  bred. 
Those  who  are  dispersed  can  not  be  found ;  those  who  remain  are  the  sons  of 
his  persecutors,  and  are  not  likely  to  support  a  man  to  whom  their  Others  are 
enemies.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  enmity  of  their  fathers  proves  the  justice 
of  the  charge,  it  must  be  considered  how  often  experience  shows  us,  that  men 
who  are  angry  on  one  ground  will  accuse  on  another;  with  how  littie  kindness 
in  a  town  of  low  trade,  a  man  who  lives  by  learning  is  regarded ;  and  how  im- 
plicitly, where  the  inhabitants  are  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  hearkened  to  and 
followed.  In  a  place  like  Campbell-town,  it  is  easy  for  one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  to  make  a  party.  It  is  easy  for  that  party  to  heat  themselves  with 
imaginary  grievances.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  oppress  a  man  poorer  than  them- 
selves; and  natural  to  assert  the  dignity  of  riches,  by  persisting  in  oppression." 
Upon  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Boswell  also  observed,  "It  is  a  very  delicate 
matter  to  interfere  between  a  master  and  his  scholars ;  nor  do  I  see  how  you 
can  fix  the  degree  of  severity  that  a  master  may  use."  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, 
till  you  can  fix  the  degree  of  obstinacy  and  negligence  of  the  scholars,  you 
can  not  fix  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  master.  Severity  must  be  continued 
uniil  obstinacy  be  subdued  and  negligence  be  cured." 
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DB  QUIHOIT  AT  BATH  QRAIOCAB  BCHOOU* 

In  my  twelfth  year  it  was  that  I  first  of  all  entered  opon  the 
arena  of  a  great  public  school,  viz.,  the  Gramnuir  School  of  Bathi 
over  which  at  that  time  presided  a  most  accomplished  Etonian — 
Mr.  (or  was  he  as  yet  Doctor  f)  Morgan.  If  he  was  not,  I  am  sare 
he  ought  to  have  been;  and,  with  the  reader^s  concurrence,  will 
therefore  create  him  a  doctor  on  the  spot  Every  roan  has  reason 
to  rejoice  who  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  pqblic  training.  I  con* 
demned,  and  do  condemn,  the  practice  of  sending  out  into  such 
stormy  exposures  those  who  are  as  yet  too  young,  too  dependent 
on  female  gentleness,  and  endowed  with  sensibilities  originally  too 
exquisite  for  such  a  warfare.  But  at  nine  or  ten  the  masculine  en- 
ergies of  the  character  are  beginning  to  develop  themselves ;  or,  if 
not,  no  discipline  will  better  aid  in  their  development  than  the 
bracing  intercourse  of  a  great  English  classical  school.  Even  the 
selfish  are  there  forced  into  accommodating  themselves  to  a  public, 
standard  of  generosity ;  and  the  effeminate  into  conforming  to  a 
rule  of  manliness.  I  was  myself  at  two  public  schools,  and  I  thinic 
with  gratitude  of  the  benefits  which  I  reaped  from  both ;  as  also  I 
think  with  gratitude  of  that  guardian  in  whose  quiet  household  I 
learned  Latin  so  effectually.  But  the  smiall  private  schools,  of  which 
I  had  opportunities  for  gathering  some  brief  experience — schools 
containing  thirty  to  forty  boys — were  models  of  ignoble  manners  as 
regarded  part  of  the  juniors,  and  of  favoritism  as  regarded  the  mas* 
ters.  No  where  is  the  sublimity  of  public  justice  so  broadly  exem* 
plified  as  in  an  English  public  school  on  the  old  Edward  the  Sixth 
or  Elizabethan  foundation.  There  is  not  in  the  universe  such  an 
Areopagus  for  fair  play,  and  abhorrence  of  all  crooked  ways,  as  an 
English  mob,  or  one  of  the  time-honored  English  'foundation* 
schools. 

[Young  De  Quincey^s  talent  for  making  Latin  verses  was  to  him  a  souroe  of 
disquiet  and  misery.  He  was  paraded  for  ditClnction  at  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  Uie  school,  and  enjoyed  a  soasbine  of  approbation  delightAil  to  bia  heart 
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Dr.  Morgaiif  the  Head  Master,  was  ooDtinually  comparing  the  brilliancy  of  the 
verses  of  the  boj  of  twelve  years  with  those  of  the  senior  boys  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen.  He  tells  of  the  change  which  came  over  his  condition  with  a  truth- 
fulness which  speaks  for  itself.  One  of  the  young  men,  whom  he  naturally 
viewd  with  awe  as  his  leaders,  strolled  up  to  him  in  the  public  playground. 
'  Delivering  a  blow  on  my  shoulder,  which  was  not  intended  to  hurt  me,  but,  as 
a  mere  formula  of  introduction,  be  asked  me, — ] 

'  What  the  deiil  I  meant  by  bolting  out  of  ihe  cooirae,  aid  an- 
anoying  other  people  in  that  manner  f  Were  "  other  people  "  to 
have  no  rest  for  me  and  my  verses,  which,  after  all,  were  horribly 
badf  There  might  have  been  some  difficulty  in  returning  an  an- 
swer to  this  address,  bat  none  was  required.  I  was  briefly  admon- 
ished to  see  that  I  wrote  worse  for  the  future,  or  else At  this 

aponopesis  I  looked  inquiringly  at  the  speaker,  and  he  filled  up  thfi 
chasm  by  saying,  that  he  would  'annihilate*  me.  Could  any  person 
fiiil  to  be  aghast  at  such  a  demand  f  I  was  to  write  worse  than  my 
own  standard,  which,  by  his  account  of  my  verses,  must  be  difficult; 
and  I  was  to  write  worse  than  liimself,  which  m^ht  be  impossible. 
My  feelings  revolted  against  so  arrogant  a  demand,  unless  it  had 
l>een  far  otherwise  expressed ;  if  death  on  the  spot  bad  awiuted  me, 
I  could  not  have  controlled  myself;  and,  on  the  next  occasion  for 
sending  up  verses  to  the  Head  Master,  so  far  from  attending  to  Ae 
orders  issued,  I  double  shotted  my  guns :  double  applause  descended 
on  myself;  ^but  I  remarked,  with  some  awe,  though  not  repenting 
of  what  I  had  done,  that  double  confusion  seemed  to  agitate  the 
ranks  of  my  enemies.  Amongst  them,  loomed  out  in  the  distance 
my  '  annihilating '  friend,  who  shook  his  huge  fist  at  me,  but  with 
something  like  a  g^m  smile  about  his  eyes.  He  took  an  early  op- 
portunity of  paying  his  respects  to  me  again,  saying,  *  You  littlo 
devil,  do  you  call  this  writing  your  worst  f  '  No,'  I  replied ;  *  I  call 
it  writing  my  best*  The  annihilator^  as  it  turned  out,  was  really  a 
good-natured  young  man ;  but  be  was  on  the  wing  for  Cambridge ; 
and  with  therest,  or  some  of  them,  I  continued  to  wage  war  for  more 
than  a  year.  And  yet,  for  a  word  spoken  witb  kindness,  how  readily 
I  would  have  resigned  (had  it  been  altogether  at  my  own  cl)oice  to 
do  so)  the  peacock's  featber  in  my  cap  as  the  merest  of  bauUea. 
Undoubtedly,  praise  sounded  sweet  in  my  ears  also ;  but  that  waa 
nothing  by  comparison  with  what  stood  on  the  other  side.  I  de-> 
tested  distinctions  that  wore  connected  with  mortification  to  others ; , 
and,  even  if  I  could  have  got  over  that,  the  eternal  feud  fretted  and 
tormented  my  nature.  1qy%  that  oiioe  in  chiklhood  liad  been  ao 
mere  a  necessity  to  me,  fliaf  had  long  been  a  reflected  ray  from  a 
departed  aoaset    Bat  peace  and  freedom  from  strife^  if  love  were 
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DO  longer  possible  (as  sO  nrely  it  is  in  this  world),  was  the  clamor- 
ous necessity  of  my  naitare.  To  contend  witk  somebody  was  still 
toy  &te ;  bow  to  esci^e  tbe  oontention  I  could  not  see ;  and  ye^  for 
itself  and  to  the  deadly  passions  into  which  it  fotHwd  ne,  I  bated 
mtd.  lositbed  it  ittore  than  deatii.  it  vdded  t«  thn  distmetioa  and 
ktenMl  feud  of  my  mind,  that  I  oo«ld  not  ^toj^etker  oondemn  the 
i^er  boys.  I  was  mnde  a  haiadie  of  hamiliatton  to  them.  And, 
IE  the  aseantime,  if  I  had  an  oBdeoiable  adratftage  in  one  aolitary 
acoomplishvieDt,  wUoh  is  still  m  matter  of  accident,  or  sometimes 
of  peculiar  direction  given  to  the  taste,  they,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
a  great  advantage  over  me  in  ^e  more  elabofate  difficulties  ef  Gve^ 
and  of  choral  Greek  poetry.  I  odnld  not  altogether  wonder  at  Iheilr 
hatted  6f  myself.  Yet  vtill,  as  they  had  chosen  to  adopt  this  mode 
of  conflict  with  me,  1 4id  not  feei  that  I  had  any  dvoioe  but  to  re- 
sist Hm  contest  was  tevminatod  for  me  by  ti\y  removal  from  the 
school,  in  conseqvevoe  of  a  very  threatening  iHness  affectiog  my  head. 

{De  Qttihcey  in  aeVeral  phnM  ifi  his  AtrtDblo^pbiesil  Sk^tehts  expresses 
biMielf  sIroDgly  in  ^iprobatioa  of  tbe  Kadowed  Gnnimiur  Schooli  of  Engknd, 
— th9  establishment  of  which,  hy  Uie  noble  munificence  of  English  men  and 
Ungllsh  Women,  he  pronounces,  a  peenliitr  sertice  to  tbe  cause  3[  good  letters. 
Hs  protests  against  tbe  limitatioSa  pat  by  tmi]^  persoiis  urn  the  word  ^mmmmr 
as  applied  to  this  class  of  schoolSi  as  though  their  office  was  to  teach  ^afii- 
mahat,  uid  not  the  tnittuw  of  Htehittirs  fai  Its  widest  and  most  libend  etteut 
A  gnummUioua  is  wbat  the  Frendh  eKpress  bf  the  woNl  MtmUeyr;  and  a  gra»^ 
v^ar  school  is  dedicated  to  libeml  oly'ects,  and  not  to  the  special  technical  8ta4y 
df  grammar  acfy.  Tire  hardy  athletic  Sports,  and  even  the  Hqggf  ng  of  the  great 
Mbwed  school^  be  regards  as  tbe  <li«cipliiie  of  seperior  niaii£iesS|  geoeRMUgi^ 
and  self-controL  ^To  box,  and  to  box  under  the  severest  restraint  of  honors- 
b1)s  laws,  was  m  those  days  a  mers  ne^xeslty  of  Sbhool-bOyXfe  alptibUe  schools; 
and  hence  the  seperier  maallnesi^  goaarssity,  slid  ssl^eoatrol  otf  tboes  general^ 
who  had  benefited  by  such  discipline— eo  systematically  hostBe  to  all  meannesSi 
porifianimity,  or  hklirectness.  Cbwper,  in  his  "lyriscinia&i,'^  is  Ikr  from  doing 
Jastioe  to  our  great  pubHe  eohoola  filKiself  disntiaiUied,  by  dettoacy  of  teni- 
perament,  for  reaping  the  benefits  of  such  a  wanara,  and  having  suffered  too 
much  In  his  own  Westminster  experience,  he  could  not  Judge  them  horn  an  im- 
paitlBl  station;  bat  I,  thotagh  111  MDugh  adapted  toaa  atiMSpbsie  so  stofs^i 
yet  having  tried  both  classes  of  schools,  veblic  and  private,  am  onmpeHed  m 
mere  conscience  to  give  my  vote  (and  if  1  nad  a  thousand  votes,  to  give  aS  my 
TStas)  d>r  the  fi>rraerJ  A&d  yet  noiNvelNn^iariCtertsed  esbool-toy  soofe^  ia 
more  soathmg  strokes — '  se  (Hvolous  in  the  matter  of  its  disputes ;  often  so 
brutal  in  the  manner;  so  childish,  and  yet  so  remote  from  simplici^;  so  fool- 
ishly eareleSB,  and  yQ«  so  revoltta^y^msh^  dedieaisd  ostensibly  to  teaming 
and  yet  be^oad  amy  section  of  human  beings  ss  opnapicuoosly  ignorant*  He 
felt  this  society  at  the  endowed  school  at  Uanchester  so  intolerable  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  <aiat  he  literally  fall  awsy  iroai  \t,  and  kept  away  frosi  all  sadi 
schools  evermore.  His  distaste  had  grown  to  such  intensity,  that  after  the 
bitter  experience  of  nearly  two  years  of  sdf-exile  from  the  home  of  his  mother 
aad  the  society  of  hts  guardians,  Shd  Uie  aoqaWtiibn  of  the  'accursed  habit  ef 
o|itam-eating,'  he  could  not  get  reodneUed  to  the  higher  school  life  of  Oxford, 
which  he  first  entered,  *  with  a  view  to  itS  vast  means  of  education,^  or  rather 
with  a  view  to  its  Taet  advaatiges  Ibr  stodf  ,  in  1608.  He  gives,  in  his  fblioiteus 
style,  his  introduction  to  the  head  of  Christ  Churoh  College^  and  his  ehoioe  of  a 
college  for  residence.] 
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OAPBL  Lorrr  at  itov> 

There  is  no  place  in  the  universe  where  one  is  sooner  relieved  of 

a  superabundant  cargo  of  self-conceit  than  one  is  at  Eton.     A  daj 

or  two*8  experience  taught  me  that  my  rustic  accomplishments  werei 

by  no  means  current  coin  among  my  new  associates.     With  tht 

simpletons  of I  bad  been  a  personage,  during  the  latter  months 

of  my  abode  with  them,  of  some  importance ;  indeed,  they  had  got 
a  notion  into  their  heads,  how  bom  or  begotten  there  I  know  not, 
that  I  was  a  lord's  son,  a  point  whereon  I  was  at  no  pains  to  disa- 
buse their  credulity.  But  here  I  was  in  a  new  element,  a  new 
world,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  yet  to  learn  all  the  ways  and  means  of 
it.  I  remember  well — would  that  I  could  forget  it  I  it  is  a  very 
thorn  in  my  memory — that  a  few  days  after  my  initiation  I  took  it 
into  my  head  to  turn  sulky  on  being  called  npon  to  go  through  the 
process  of  answering  the  usual  string  of  questions  as  to  my  name, 
tutor,  dame,  and  divers  other  particulars.  I  turned  sharply  from 
my  interrogator,  and  was  in  the  act  of  going  ofL  *  '  Come  here,  Sir.' 
I  went  on,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  summons.  '  Do  you  hear 
me,  Sir  f  Come  here.'  Still  I  persisted  in  my  contumacy,  and  held 
on  my  path,  as  one  beyond  all  control  save  that  of  his  good  will 
and  pleasure.  Presently,  a  short  quick  step  behind  me,  then  a 
rough  gpp^  by  the  collar ;  hard  upon  that,  such  a  twist  and  wrench 
as  might  have  jerked  every  bone  in  my  body  out  of  its  socket  I 
found  myself  screwed  around  so  as  to  confront  my  captor.  I  looked 
up  to  him  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  trembling,  and  there  he  was,  his 
arm  brandished  agunst  me,  his  fist  clenched,  and  all  the  devil  in  his 
countenance.  '  Don't  you  know.  Sir,  that  I'm  in  the  fifth  form  f 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  won't  fag  for  me  f  I  meant  nothing, 
I  had  no  spirit  either  to  mean  or  say  any  earthly  thing — no  more 
than  the  criminal  has,  when  he  is  launched  from  the  scaffold,  and 
dangling  at  the  rope's  end.  'Oh I  so  you  won't  answer  mef  take 
that,  and  that,  and  that,  you  little  rascal ;'  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  and  both  to  his  own  fiendishness,  by  thrusting  me  each  time 
with  his  fist  violently  against  a  brick  wall.  I  have  dreamed  repeat- 
edly since  of  being  in  this  boy's  presence,  and,  if  I  had  fiincied 
that  I  was  in  the  clutches  of  the  devil,  the  dream  would  have  been 
less  horrible. 

[The  young  Etonian  relates  with  a  fearful  candor  the  uncontrollable  impalse 
to  revenge  which  suddenly  came  over  him  in  the  agony  of  his  torture.  The 
following  scene  is  in  the  house  of  an  Eton  dame:] — 

My  disposition  has  been  dragged  through  the  dirt    Imagine  a 

•  Antbor  of  <  BdMVwnaliott.' 
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young  chicken  left  to  itself^  in  wet  groand  and  weather,  draggled, 
forlorn,  and  utterly  dUcomfited.  My  spirit  was  like  the  iame  of  a 
candle  burnt  down  into  its  socket,  still,  mdeed,  alight,  and  yet  but 
precariously  so ;  sweltering  in  its  own  impurity  and  noisomenessy 
and  on  the  point  of  being  extinguished  by  them,  it  would  flare  up, 
from  time  to  time,  on  any  sudden  provocation,  and  then  relapse  into 
subsidence.  An  outbreak  or  two  of  that  kind  I  well  remember,  and 
I  thank  heaven  that  I  have  no  cause  to  remember  it  more  punfully. 
A  big  bully  was  thrashing  me  unmercifully,  for  some  real  or  pre- 
tended delinquency.  He  kept  hammering  at  me,  first  with  one  fist 
and  then  another,  as  if  determined  to  try  how  much  he  could  efiect 
toward  driving  me  through  the  wainscot  There  was  a  savage 
gloating  sort  of  triumph  in  his  countenance,  like  that  of  a  boy  who 
has  hunted  a  mouse  into  a  comer,  and  is  }ust  aiming  the  stroke  that 
he  feels  must  necessarily  demolish  it.  Suddenly,  in  his  scuflSIng,  he 
threw  down  a  heap  of  papers  from  a  table  close  by,  and  stooped  to 
replace  t^em.  At  that  moment  my  eye  glanced  on  a  long,  solid, 
clasped  penknife,  that  was  lying  there,  and  the  devil  in  a  flash  of 
lightning  suggested  its  use  to  me.  Before,  I  had  been  as  passive  as 
any  lamb ;  but  the  sight  of  such  a  ready  instrument  for  glutting  my 
vengeance  seemed  at  once  to  turn  my  heart  into  a  volcano.  I  got 
the  knife  into  my  grasp,  and  held  it  there  between  my  body^d  the 
-wall,  awaiting,  in  the  concentration  of  pure  rage,  the  instant  of  his 
Returning  to  the  exercise  that  he  loved  so  dearly.    Happily,  I  was 

disappointed,  and  he  was  saved.  The  papers  required  some  arrange- 
ment, and,  before  he  had  expedited  them,  his  humor  had  lost  some- 
thing of  its  heat,  and  ceased  to  boil  over  on  me.  Otherwise,  it  was 
but  another  touch  of  his  hand,  and  he  might  probably  have  gone — 
whither,  who  shall  say  f — ^bnt  to  his  account,  at  all  events,  and  full, 
idmost  to  bursting,  of  his  brutality.  It  may  be  a  question  for  casu- 
ists to  determine  the  amount  of  guilt  that  I  incurred  by  this  concep- 
tion. What  it  may  be  in  the  balance  of  other  iudgrments  of  course 
I  know  not,  but,  for  myself,  I  can  not  say  that  it  ever  weighed  very 
heavily  upon  my  conscience. 

,  But  to  speak  seriously,  the  continuance  of  this  same  practice  is  a 
slur  upon  the  fair  fame  of  Eton.  It  is  a  speck  on  the  diamond — 
aye,  and  I  fear  more  than  that — a  spot,  a  flaw — ^but  at  worst  only  a 
superficial  one,  and  of  no  very  difficult  riddance ;  clear  but  tnat 
away,  and  how  bright  is  the  eflfuleence — how  incalculably  enhanced 
is  the  estimation  I  In  plain  worois  such  a  punishment  as  this  is  a 
moral  degradation,  both  to  the  inflictor  and  to  the  patient ;  and  if, 
in  fact,  it  »hould  not  always  so  operate,  it  is  only  because  the  moral 
sense  itself  is  abased  and  deadened  by  the  frequency,  the  famil- 
iarity, of  the  infliction : — 

'TtoapiritiiaibdiMd 
To  thmt  a  livct  Ia— lik«  the  djrw*i  hand.* 
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oowvm.  At  wimarannL 

[Covptr^  tn  a  leMer  t»  the  |le«.  IT.  C.  Hkwin,  to.  whom  1»  deiicittd  Mi 
T^oaiMitfii,  thai!  vrUet  oif  WfstnuQstw  :]*- 

He  wba  ean  dpI  l0Qk  for^rird  with-  comfort^  nnst  find  wha^  «9iii- 
fort  he  can  in  looking  buekwarcL  TTpon  ibis  principld,  I  %hm  oAv 
day  sent  my  imagination  npcA  ek  trip  thirty  years  biehuKl  me*  Sk0 
was  very  obedient,  and  if«iy  swift  of  {bolt  presently  peHorraed  hier 
joamey,  and  at  laejt  aet  mA  down  in  the  sixth  form  $1  Westmiwler. 
I  foncied  niyself  once  raorei  a  achool-boyy  a  period  of  life  in  wbiic)i, 
if  I  bad  never  tastod  troA  haf^ineas^  I  wm  at  least  eqjaally  umo- 
qnainted  with  its  eonlvai;..  No  msnniaettirejr  of  waking  dfenms 
ever  suecceded  better  in  his  employment  than  I  do.  I  can  weave 
saeh  a  piece  ef  tapestry  in  a  few  minutes^  as  not  only  has  aU  the 
eharms  of  reality,,  bnt  is  embelUshed  also  wUh  a  variety  of  beantiw 
which,  though  they  nevev  existiedii^  nre  more  captivating  than  any 
ihfX  ever  did ;  accoidinglyi }  was  a  school-boy  in  high  favov  wi^ 
my  master,  received  a  silvejr  groat  ibr  my  exevcise,  and  had  th^ 
pleasuxe  of  seeing  it  sent  from,  form  to  £>rm,  for  the  admiration  eif 
all  who  were  able  to  understand  it  Po  yoa  wish  to  see  this  hi|^»]^ 
applauded  performance  I    1%  follows  on  the  other  side. 

{But  Cowper  not  on]|)r  tn^oxed:  tbe  soccen  of  tbst  enmlafioii  which  9SjresiV7 
a  bof  of  genioa  happily  Uiroagb  tbQ  dreary  taeks  of  a  public  scliQoli  but  hs  also 
partook  of  tbe  higher  gratificatioD  of  congenial  friendships.  Amongst  faiS 
sdiool-&lIows  he  bsd  tbiee  Jnlioiates  of  niarked  ahilitj^  in  whose  Ufteraior  anht- 
tion  he  participated  after  they  bad  all  gone  Korth  into  the  world.  Colerosn* 
Uoyd,  and  Churchill,  were  men  of  the  town,  and  there  was  a  time  when  CoW' 
per  did  not  shrink  ftom  snch  cioinpssionahipk  He  has  Ud,  howererf  a  lialfr* 
mony,  true^  indeed,  in  his.  qs8%  bn^  not  always  tRue^  of  the  fleeting  oatnre^eC 
such  ties.] 

Connections  formnd  at  school  sre  smd  to  be  histing,  and  often 

l^neficial.    There  are  two  or  Ihrae  stories  of  Uus  kind  upon  veoocd; 

which  would  not  be  so  constanttjr  cited  as  they  are,  whenever  t^ 

sabject  happeus  to  be^  mentioned,  if  the  chronicle  that  preserved 

their  remembrance  had  mnny  besides  to  boast  o£    For  my  own 

part,  I  found  snch  friendships,  though  warm  enough  in.  their  cooir 

Biencement,  snvprisingly  liable  to  extinction ;  and  of  seven  or  e^ht, 

whom  I  had  selected  fer  intimates  out  of  about  three  hundred,  in 

ton  years  time  not  one  was.  left  me.    The  truth  is,  that  there  m$j 

bo,  and  often  is,  an  attachment  of  one  boy  to  another,  that  looks  very 

Uke  a  friendship;  aind  while  they  are  in  circumstances  that  enable 

them  mutually  to  oblige  and  to  assist  each  other,  promises  well,  and 

bids  fair  to  be  lasting.    But  they  are  no  sooner  separated  fVom  each 

other,  by  entering  into  the  world  at  large,  than  other  connectionsi 

and  new  employments,  in  wkkk  they  no  longer  share  together. 
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efface  tbe  remembraaoe  of  wbat.  ptaeed  in  earlier  days,  and  they 
Wome  strangers  to  each  other  for  ever.  Add  to  this,  that  the  tmin 
frequently  differs  so  much  from  the  ^oj^ — his  principles,  vannerii 
temper^  and  ooadact,  uader^  ao  great  an  alteralioi^ — that  we  no 
longor  recogniM  in  him  o«r  M  playfettow,  bat  find  him  wtterly  voh 
worthy  and  unfit  tog  the  place  he  once  held  ia  onr  aflfectiona. 

[The  religioos  training  wbidi  Cowper  rcceiTed  at  Westminster  was  probably 
•a  lax  as  at  most  other  public  schools.  But  to  <to  justice^  he  says^  to  the 
place  of  his  education,  he  must  record  the  pahis  which  Dr.  Nicholas  took  to 

Eipare  the  boys  for  confirmation.  *  The  old  man  acooitted  himself  of  this  duty 
e  one  who  had  a  deep  sense  of  its  importance ;  and  I  belfere  most  of  us  were 
struck  by  his  manner,  and  affected  by  his  exhortations.  Then  tor  the  first  time 
I  attempted  to  pray  in  secret'  There  must  have  been  good  instructors  in  thaC 
great  school,  for  leading  a  student  on  vaid  ftxmi  Lilly's  Grammar  to  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  tbe  great  writers  of  antiquity.  Of  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  interested 
himself  in  promoting  the  success  or  Gowper*s  Homer, he  says,  'When  his  Lord- 
libip  and  I  sat  side  by  side  on  the  sixth  nmn  at  Westminster,  we  little  thougtkt 
that  in  process  of  time  one  of  us  was  ordained  to  give  a  new  translatioa  of 
Homer;  yet  at  that  very  time  it  seems  I  was  laying  the  ft>und^tk>n  of  this  sopef^ 
abructurew'  But  of  all  Oowper's  recollections  of  Weetminstei;  there  is  none 
more  pleasing  than  that  of  Yihcent  Boarne,  who,  I  Ihar,  has  passed  hito  obnTioo, 
in  common  with  many  very  inferior  writers  of  Latin  verse  m  modem  times:' 


I  k>Te  the  memory  of  Yinay  Bonnie.  I  thmk  him  a  better  Latia 
poet  than  TiboUas,  Propertius,  Aoaoniiis^  or  any  of  the  writera  in 
km  way,  except  Ovid,  and  not  at  afl  infMrior  lo  kirn,  I  love  him, 
too^  with  a  love  of  partiality,  because  he  was  usher  of  the  fifth  form 
St  Westminster,  when  I  passed  through  it  He  was  so  good-natmred, 
aid  so  indolent,^  that  I  lost  more  than  I  got  by  him ;  for  he  made 
me  as  idle  as  himself.  He  wm  ioeh  a  slovctt,  as  if  he  had  tmaled 
to  his  genius  as  a  cloak  for  every  thing  that  could  disgust  you  in 
hia  person ;  and  indeed  in  his  writinga  he  haa  almoai  made  amende 
for  aH  His  humor  is  entirely  original ;  he  can  speak  of  a  magpie 
or  a  cat  in  terms  so  exquisitely  appropriated  to  the  character  he 
draws,  that  one  would  suppose  him  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
eceature  he  describes.  And  with  all  this  drollery  there  is  a  mixtOBe 
of  rational,  and  even  religious,  reflection  at  times :  and  always  an 
air  of  pleasantry,  good-nature^  and  humanity,  that  makes  hi^^  in 
my  mind,  one  of  the  most  amiable  writers  in  the  worM.  It  is  not 
eommon  to  meet  with  an  anthor  who  can  mtln  you  smile,  and  y«t 
at  nobody*s  expense ;  who  is  always  entertaining,  and  yet  always 
harmless ;  and  who,  though  always  elegant,  and  claesical  to  a  degree 
not  always  found  even  in  the  classics  thenssehres,  charms  more  by 
the  simplicity  and  playfulness  of  his  ideas,  than  by  the  neatness 
and  purity  of  his  verse ;  yet  such  was  poor  Yinny.  I  remember 
seeing  the  Duke  of  Richmond  set  fire  to  his  greasy  locks,  and  box 
hia  ears  to  put  it  out  again. 
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OOLIRIDOS,  LAMB,  AVD  HUNT  AT  ORBIST'S  R08PITAX.. 

In  bis  ^Biograpkia  Literarta^  Coleridge  thns  describes  the  Heacf 
Master,  Rev.  Jftmes  Bowyer : — 

At  school  I  enjojed  the  inestimable  advantBge  of  ft  Teiy  sensibla^  tboogfa  «! 
the  same  time  a  very  severe  master.  He  earij  molded  my  taste  to  the  preler' 
ence  of  Demosthenes  to  Cioero,  of  Homer  and  Theocritus  to  Virgil,  and  again 
of  Virgil  to  Ovid.  He  habitoated  me  to  com|)an  Lncretius,  (m  suich  exiraelB 
as  I  then  read,)  Terence^  and  above  all  the  chaster  poems  of  CiEitullus,  not  onlv 
with  the  Itoman  poets  of  the  so-called  silver  and  brazen  ages ;  but  eVen  with 
those  of  the  Augustan  era :  and  on  grounds  of  plain  sense  and  universal  logic 
to  see  and  assert  the  ^uperioritj  of  the  former,  in  the  truth  and  natlveness,  both 
of  their  thoughts  and  dictioa  At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying  the 
Oreek> Tragic  Poets,  he  made  us  read  Shakspeare  and  Ifilton  as  lessons:  and 
thej  were  the  lessons,  too,  which  required  most  time  and  trouble  to  bring  i^ 
so  as  to  escape  his  censure.  I  learnt  fVom  him,  that  poetiy,  even  that  of  the 
loftiest,  and,  seemingly,  that  of  tlie  wildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of  its  own,  as  se- 
vere as  that  of  science;  and  more  difficult,  because  more  subtle,  more  complex^ 
and  dependent  on  more,  and  more  fugitive,  causes.  In  the  truly  great  poeta,  ho 
would  say,  there  is  a  reason  assignable,  not  only  for  every  word,  but  for  the 
position  of  every  word;  and  I  well  remember,  that  avaUing  himsdf  of  the 
synonymes  to  the  Homer  of  Didymus,  be  made  us  attempt  to  show,  with  re- 
£^u^  to  each,  why  it  would  not  have  answered  the  same  purpose ;  and  wherein 
consisted  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  word  in  the  original  text. 

In  our  own  English  compositions  (at  least  for  the  last  three  years  of  oar 
school  education)  be  showed  no  mercy  to  phrase,  metaphor,  or  image,  unsup- 
ported by  ft  sound  sense,  or  where  the  same  sense  might  liave  been  conveyed 
with  equal  force  and  dignity  in  plainer  words.  Lute,  harp,  and  lyre^  ransel 
muses,  and  inspiratiDnat  Pegasus,  Parnassus,  and  Hippocrene,  were  all  an 
abomination  to  him.  In  fancv  I  can  almost  hear  him  now,  exclaiming  ^Harpt 
Hcarpt  Lyret  pen  and  ink^  hay,  you  mean!  Ifuse,  hoy^  Muaet  your  nuri^B 
dauffhter,  you  mean  I  Pierian  Sprinffi  OA,  aye  !  the  doieter-pump,  IsuppoeeP 
l^Aj,  certain  introductions,  similies,  and  examples,  were  placed  by  name  on  a 
list  of  interdiction.  Among  the^similies,  there  was,  I  remember,  that  of  the 
Manchineel  fruit,  as  suiting  equidly  well  with  too  many  subjects;  in  whiohi 
however,  it  yielded  the  palm  at  once  to  the  example  of  Alexander  and  Clytu^ 
which  was  equally  good  and  apt,  whatever  might  be  the  theme.  Was  it  ambi- 
tion? Alexander  and  Clytusl  Flattery?  Alexander  and  Clytns!  Anger? 
Drunkenness  ?  Pride  ?  Friendship  ?  Ingratitude  ?  Late  repentance  7  Still,  still 
Alexander  and  Cljrtus !  At  length,  the  praises  of  agriculture  having  been  ex- 
emplified in  the  sagacious  observation,  that  had  Alexander  been  holding  the 
plow,  he  would  not  have  run  his  fbiend  Clytus  through  with  a  spear,  this  tried 
and  seryiceable  old  friend  was  banished  by  public  edict  in  secula  seculorum.  I 
have  sometimes  ventured  to  think  that  a  list  of  this  kind,  or  an  index  expurga* 
torius  of  certain  well  known  and  ever  returning  plirases,  both  introductory  and 
transitional,  including  the  large  anortmefit  of  modest  egotisms  and  flattering 
illeisros,  Ac,  fta,  might  be  hung  up  in  our  law  courts,  and  both  houses  of  psr* 
liament,  with  great  advantage  to  the  public,  as  an  important  saving  of  national 
time,  an  incalculable  relief  to  his  M^jesty^s  ministers,  but,  above  all,  as  insuring 
the  thanks  of  country  attomeya  and  their  clients  who  have  private  bills  to  canj 
through  the  house. 

[To  Coleridge  is  attributed  the  pious  ejaculation  when  he  heard  that  his  old 
master  was  on  his  death-bed:  *Poor  J.  B.  I  may  all  his  faults  be  forgiven;  and 
may  he  be  wafted  to  bliss  by  little  cherub  boys,  all  head  and  no  wings,  with  no 
hoUoms  to  tempt  or  reproach  his  sublunary  infirmities.'] 

Charles  Lamb  has  drawn  a  different  portrait  of  the  same  master  :— 

B.  [Boyer]  was  a  rabid  pedant  .  His  English  style  was  crampt  to  barbarism. 
His  Easter  anthems  (for  his  duty  obliged  him  to  those  periodical  flights)  were 
grating  as  scrannel  pipes.    He  would  laugh,  ay,  and  heartUy,  but  then  it  mnsl 
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be  at  Flaocus's  quibble  aboat  Rex— or  at  the  tristis  severitaa  in  tuUUf  or  inspi' 
cere  in  piiiinaSy  of  Terence—- thin  Jeata,  which  at  their  first  broaching  could 
hardly  liave  had  vis  enough  to  move  a  Roman  muscle.  He  had  two  wigs,  both 
pedantic,  but  of  different  omen.  The  one  serene,  smiling,  fresh  powdered,  be- 
tokening a  mild  daj.  The  other,  an  old,  discolored,  unkempt,  ang^  caxon,  de- 
noting frequent  and  bloody  execution.  Woe  to  the  school  when  he  made  his 
morning  appearance  in  his  paasy^  or  paseionate  wig.  No  comet  expounded 
surer.  J.  B.  had  a  heavy  hand.  I  have  known  him  double  his  knotty  fist  at  a 
poor  trembling  child  (the  maternal  milk  hardly  dry  upon  its  lips)  with  a  *  Sirrah, 
do  you  presume  to  set  your  wits  at  me?'-  Nothing  was  more  common  than  to 
see  him  make  a  headlong  entry  into  the  schoolroom  from  his  inner  recess  or 
library,  and,  with  turbiSent  eye,  singling  out  a  lad,  roar  out,  *  Od's  my  lift^ 
Sirrah,'  (his  favorite  aciyurationX  'I  have  a  great  mind  to  whip  you,' — then, 
with  88  sudden  a  retracting  impulse,  fling  badk  into  his  lair — and,  after  a  cool- 
ing lapse  of  some  minutes  (during  which  all  but  the  culprit  had  totally  fbigotten 
the  context),  drive  headlong  out  agaUi,  piecing  out  his  imperfect  sense,  as  if  it 
had  been  some  Devil's  Litany,  with  the  expletory  yell — *and  I  will,  (00.'  In 
his  gentler  moods,  when  the  rabidua  furor  was  assuaged,  he  had  resort  to  an 
ingenious  method,  peculiar,  for  what  I  have  heard,  to  himself  of  whipping  the 
boy,  and  reading  the  debates  at  the  same  time;  a  paragraph,  and  a  lash  be- 
tween; which  in  those  times,  when  parliamentary  oratory  was  most  at  a  height 
and  flourishing  in  these  realms,  was  not  calculated  to  impress  the  patient  with 
a  veneration  for  the  diffliser  graces  of  rhetoric. 

Once,  and  but  once,  the  uplifted  rod  was  known  to  fall  ineffectual  from  hia 
hand,  when  droU  squinting  W.,  having  been  caught  putting  the  inside  of  the 
master^s  desk  to  a  use  for  which  the  architect  had  clearly  not  designed  it,  to 
justify  himself,  with  great  simplicity  averred,  that  he  did  not  know  (hat  the  thing 
had  been  forewarned.  This  exquisite  irrecognition  of  any  law  antecedent  to  the 
oral  or  declaratory^  struck  so  irresistibly  upon  the  fancy  of  all  who  heard  it  (the 
pedagogue  himself  not  exoeptedX  that  remission  was  unavoidable. 

LEIOH  HUHT  AT  CHSIBT'S  HOSPITAL. 

Leigb  Hunt  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  in  his  antobi- 
ography  bears  just  and  discriminating  testimouy  to  the  value  of  the 
institution. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  foundation  in  the  countiy  00  trulv  English,  taking  that 
word  to  mean  what  Englishmen  wish  it  to  mean ; — something  solid,  unpretend- 
ing, of  good  character,  and  free  to  aU.  More  boys  are  to  be  (bund  in  it,  who 
ismie  from  a  greater  variety  of  ranks,  than  in  any  other  school  in  the  kingdom: 
and  as  it  is  the  most  various,  so  it  is  the  largest,  of  all  the  free  schools.  Nobil- 
ity do  not  go  there  except  as  boardersi  Now  tind  then  a  boy  of  a  noble  fiimily 
may  be  met  with,  and  he  is  reckoned  an  interloper,  and  against  the  charter; 
but  the  sons  of  poor  gentry  and  London  citizens  abound ;  and  with  them,  an 
equal  share  is  given  to  the  sons  of  tradesmen  of  the  very  humblest  descrip^n, 
not  omitting  servants.  I  would  not  take  my  oath, — ^but  I  have  a  strong  recol- 
lection, that  in  my  time  there  were  two  boys,  one  of  whom  went  up  into  the 
drawing-room  to  his  father,  the  master  of  the  house;  and  the  other  down  Into 
the  kitchen  to  his  father,  the  coachman.  One  thing,  however,  I  know  to  be 
certain,  and  it  is  the  noblest  of  all :  namely,  that  the  boys  themselves  (at  least 
it  was  so  in  my  time)  had  no  sort  of  feeling  of  the  diflference  of  one  another's 
ranks  out  of  doors.  The  cleverest  boy  was  the  noblest,  let  his  fiither  be  who 
he  might.  Christ's  Hospital  is  a  nurseiy  of  tradesmen,  of  merchants,  of  naval 
officers,  of  scholare;  it  has  produced  some  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  their 
time ;  and  the  feeling  among  the  boys  themselves  is,  that  it  is  a  medium,  be- 
tween the  patrician  pretension  of  such  schools  as  Eton  and  Westminster,  and 
the  plebeian  submission  of  the  charity  schools.  Jn  point  of  University  honors, 
it  claims  to  be  equal  with  the  best;  and  though  other  schools  can  show  a  greater 
abundance  of  eminent  names,  I  know  not  where  many  will  be  found  who  are  a 
greater  host  in  themselves. 
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prhis  chanmng  Tohime  of  Thomas  Hugbes  has  done  more  tomake^Bigl^ 
tnown  to  teadiera  aad  scholan,  than  aU  the  Beyortsof  Bqjral  CkunnuanunMB, 
or  litea  of  Head  ICaalefB  erer  could.} 

The  clu^I  beU  began  t0  nag  aft  s  qowler  ta  ele^ett,  sod  ¥om 
get  in  early  and  took  bn  place  in  the  lowest  row,  and  watched  aD 
the  other  boys  come  ia  aad  take  thmr  pkeea^  filling  row  after  row; 
and  tried  to  construe  the  €hreek  text  which  was  inscribed  over  the 
door  with  the.  slightest  posaiblB.  saoeess,  a»d  wondered  which  of  the 
masters,  who  walked  down  the  chapel  and  took  their  seats  in  the 
exalted  boxes  at  the  eadi  woold  be  hia  lord.  And  then  cama  the 
^siiig^  of  the  doors,  and  t^e  Doctor  in  his  cobes^  and  the  servioei 
which,  however,  dldn^t  impreaa  him  mock,  &c  hia  feeling  of  wonder 
a»d  cariosity  was  too  strong.  And  the  boy  on  one  side  of  him 
was  scratching  hia  name  on  the  oak  paaeUng  in.  front,  and  he 
coukin't  help  watching;  to  see  what  the  name  was,  and  whether  it 
was  well  scratched ;  and  the  boy  on  ihet  other  side  weai  to  skep 
aad  kept  fiillnig  against  him ;  and  on  the  whole,  though  many  boys 
even  in  that  part  of  the  school  weve  serious  aad  attentive,  the  gei^ 
eral  atmosphere  was  by  no  means  devotional ;  and  when  he  got  out 
into  the  close  again,  he  dida't  feel  at  all  comfortable,  or  as  iC  he 
had  been  to  church. 

But  at  afternoon  chapel  it  was  quite  another  thing.  He  had 
spent  the  time  after  dinner  in  writing  home  to  his  mother,  and  so 
was  in  a  better  frame  of  mind;  and  his  first  curiosity  was  over,  and 
ke  could  attend  more  to  the  service*  As  ^e  hymn  after  the  prayers 
was  being  sung,  and  the  chapel  was  getting  a  little  dark,  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  thai  ha  had  been  really  worshiping.  And  then 
came  that  event  in  his,  as  in  every  Bugby  boy^s  Hie  of  that  day-* 
ths'  first  sermon  from  the  Doctor. 

More  worthy  pens  than  mine  have  described  that  scene.  The 
01^  pulpit  Ending  out  by  itself  above  the  school  seats.  The  tair, 
galhint  form,  the  kindling  eye,,  the  voice,  now  soft  as  the  low  notes 
of  a  flute,  now  clear  and  stindng  as  the  call  of  the  Kght  inflMktrJr 
bugle,  of  him  who  stood  there  Sunday  after  Sunday,  witnessing  and 
pleading  for  his  Lord,  the  King  of  righteousness  and  love  and  gloiy, 
with  whose  spirit  he  was  fiHed,  and  in  whose  power  he  spoke.  The 
long  lines  of  young  frees,  rising  tier  above  tier  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  chapeT,  from  the  fittle  boy's  who  had  just  left  his 
mother,  to  the  young  man  who  was  going  oai  next  week  into  the 
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great  world  reijoiciog  in  his  siTength.  It  wa»  a  great  and  aolema 
iigbty  and  ae^er  more  so  tiMa  at  thia  ^me  of  year,  wImii  the  only 
iighto  in  tba  ofcapri  were  in  the  pnlpit  and  at  Ae  teats  of  the  pm- 
poelon  ol  the  week»  and  ike  sofi  twilight  stole  over  tho  rest  of  tlw 
obapdt  deepening  into  daifaieaa  in  the.  high  gallery  hehind  the  organ. 
Bat  what  was  it  after  all  which  seized  and  held  these  three  hvn- 
dred  hoys,  dragging  them  oat  of  thenselvosy  willing  or  unwilling^ 
te  twenty  minnitea^  on  Sanday  aikemaonsf  True,  there  always 
ivaie  boya  seatteced  np  and  down  tho  school^  who  in  heart  and  head 
wore  worthy  to  hear  aod  able  to  cany  away  the  deepest  and  wisest 
words  there,  spoken.  B«t  these  were  a  minority  always,  genendty 
a  very  small  one,  often  so  small  a  oine  aa  to  be  oonntable  on  tlw 
ft^rs  of  yoQr  hand.  What  was  it  that  moved  and  held  ns^  the 
i^t  of  the  three  hundred  reddesa,  childish  boys,  who  feared  the 
Doctor  with  all  our  heart,  and  very  little  besidea  in  heaven  or  eartk: 
Wi^o  thought  more  of  onr  seta  in  the  school  than  of  the  Cknrch  of 
Christ,  and  put  the  traditions  of  Rugby  and  the  public  opfiliioii  ef 
hegra  in  oar  daily  life  above  the  laws  of  QoAf  We  cooldn^  enter 
jmle  half  that  we  heard ;  wo  hadn't  tho  knowledge  of  onr  own 
basrto  or  the  knowle%o  of  one  another;  and  Kttlo  enongh  of  the 
fiafch,  hope,  and  k>ve  needed  to  that  end^  Dnt  we  listened,  aa  all 
beya  in  their  better  moods  will  lialen  (aye,  and  men  too  fbr  tho 
matter  of  that),  to  a  man  who  wo  felt  to  be,  with  all  his  heart  and 
sani  and  strength,  striving  against  whatever  was  mean  and  unmanly  * 
and  unrighteous  in  our  little  world.  It  was  not  the  cold  clear  voice 
of  one  giving  advice  and  warning  from  serene  heights  to  those  who 
iMre  straggling  and  sinning  befewi,  hat  the  warm  living  voice  of  One 
who  was  6ghting  fer  us  and  hy  our  aides,  and  calling  on  ns  to  hietp 
Um  and  owselvea  and  one  aaothei.  And  so,  wearily  and  little  by 
little,  hot  surely  and  steadily  en  the  whole,  waa  brought  home  to 
the  young  boy,  for  the  first  tinsoy  the  meaning  of  his  Kfe:  that  it 
wws  no  feoFs  or  slnggard's  paradise  iato  which  he  had  wandered  by 
chance,  but  a  battle-field  ordained  from  of  old,  where  there  are  no 
spectators,  hat  the  youngest  must  take  hia  side,  and  the  stakes  are 
life  and  death.  And  he  who  roused  thia  oonsoionsaess  in  them, 
showed  them  at  the  same  time,  by  every  word  he  spoke  ia  the  pnlpit, 
and  by  his  whole  daily  life,  how^  thaib  battle  was  to  be  fbagbt ;  and 
stood  there  before  them  their  feHow-aotdier  and  the  eaptadn  of  their 
hand.  The  true  sort  of  captain,  too,  for  a  boys'  army,  one  who  had 
net  misgivings  and  gave  no  nncettain  word  of  command,  and,  let  who 
tponld  yield  or  mab  tmee,  wonU  fif^t  the  fight  out  (so  every  boy 
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felt)  to  the  last  gasp  and  the  last  drop  of  blood.  Other  tides  of  his 
character  might  take  hold  of  land  inflaence  boys  here  and  there,  but 
it  was  this  thorooghness  and  undaunted  coarage  which  more  than 
any  thing  else  won  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  grreat  mass  of  those 
on  whom  he  left  his  mark,  and  made  them  believe  first  in  him,  and 
then  in  his  Master. 

^  Ibm  Broum^s  First  Run  at  Bare  and  Rounds, 

Fire  minntes  afterward,  three  small  limping  shivering  fignres  steal 
along  through  the  Doctor's  garden,  and  into  the  house  by  the  serv- 
ants' entrance  (all  the  other  gates  have  been  closed  long  unce),  where 
the  first  thing  they  light  upon  in  the  passage  is  old  Thomas,  amblii^ 
along ;  candle  in  one  hand,  and  keys  in  the  other. 

He  stops  and  examines  their  condition  with  a  grim  smile.  'Ah  I 
Bast,  Hall,  and  Brown,  late  for  locking  up.  Must  go  up  to  the 
Doctor's  study  at  once.' 

'Well  but,  Thomas,  mayn't  we  go  and  wash  first  f  Yon  can  put 
down  the  time,  you  know.' 

'  Doctor's  study  directly  you  come  in — ^that's  the  orders,'  replied 
lOld  Thomas,  motioning  toward  the  stairs  at  the  end  of  the  passi^ 
^hich  led  up  into  the  Doctor's  house ;  and  the  boys  turned  ruefully 
!down  it,  not  cheered  by  the  old  verger's  muttered  remark,  'What  a 
pickle  they  boys  be  in  I'  Thomas  referred  to  their  faces  and  habili- 
jments,  but  they  construed  it  as  indicating  the  Doctor's  state  of 
mind.     Upon  the  short  flight  of  stairs  they  paused  to  hold  counsel 

'  Who'll  go  in  first  ?'  inquired  Tadpole. 

'You — you're  the  senior,'  answered  East 

'  Catch  me — look  at  the  state  I'm  in,'  rejoined  Hall,  showing  the 
airms  of  his  jacket.     *  I  must  get  behind  you  two.' 

'  Well,  but  look  at  me,'  said  East,  indicating  the  mass  of  clay  be« 
hind  which  he  was  standing ;  '  Fm  worse  than  you,  two  to  one ;  you 
might  grow  cabbages  on  my  trowsers.' 

'  That's  all  down  below,  and  you  can  keep  your  legs  behind  the 
sofa,'  said  Hall. 

•  '  Here,  Brown,  you're  the  show  figure — you  must  lead.' 
'  But  my  face  is  all  muddy,'  argued  Tom.  ^ 

.  'Oh,  we're  all  in  one  boat,  for  that  matter;  but  come  on,  we're 
0nly  iroaking  it  worse,  dawdling  here.' 

•  'Well,  just  give  us  a  brush  then,'  said  Tom;  and  they  b^an  try- 
ing  to  rub  off  the  superfluous  dirt  from  each  other's  jackets,  but  it 
was  not  dry  enough,  and  the  rubbing  made  it  worse ;  so  in  despair 
they  pushed  through  the  swing  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
found  themselves  in  the  Doctor's  hall. 
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'  That's  the  libraiy  door,'  said  East,  in  a  whisper,  poshing  Tom 
forward.  The  soond  of  merry  voices  and  laughter  came  from  with- 
in, and  his  first  hesitating  knock  was  unanswered.  But  at  the  sec- 
ond, the  Doctor's  voice  said  *'  Gome  in,'  and  Tom  turned  the  handle, 
and  he,  with  the  others  behind  him,  sidled  into  the  room. 

The  Doctor  looked  up  from  his  task;  he  was  working  away  with 
a  great  chisel  at  the  bottom  of  a  boy's  sailing  boat,  the  lines  of 
which  he  was  no  doubt  fashioning  on  the  model  of  Nicias'  galleys. 
Round  him  stood  three  or  four  children  ;  the  candles  burnt  brightly 
on  a  large  table  at  the  further  end,  covered  with  books  and  papers, 
and  a  great  fire  threw  a  ruddy  glow  over  the  rest  of  the  room.  All 
looked  so  kindly,  and  homely,  and  comfortable,  that  the  boys  took 
heart  in  a  moment,  and  Tom  advanced  from  behind  the  shelter  of 
the  great  sofa.  The  Doctor  nodded  to  the  children,  who  went  out, 
casting  curious  and  amused  glances  at  the  three  young  scarecrows. 

^  Well,  my  little  fellows,'  began  the  Doctor,  drawing  himself  up 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  the  chisel  in  one  hand,  and  his  coat  tails 
in  the  other,  and  his  eyes  twinkling  as  he  looked  them  over ;  *  what 
makes  you  so  kte  f 

'  Please,  Sir,  we've  been  out  Big-side  Hare-and-hounds,  and  lost 
our  way.' 

'  Hah  !  you  couldn't  keep  up,  I  suppose  f 

*  Well,  Sir,'  said  East,  stepping  out,  and  not  liking  that  the  Doc- 
tor should  think  lightly  of  his  running  powers,  *  we  got  round  Barby 
all  right,  but  then — ' 

*  Why,  what  a  state  you're  in,  my  boy  !'  interrupted  the  Doctor^ 
as  the  pitiful  condition  of  East's  garments  was  fully  revealed  to  him. 

*  That's  the  fall  I  got,  Sir,  in  the  road,'  said  East,  looking  down  at 
himself;  'the  Old  Pig  came  by — ' 

'The  whatr  said  the  Doctor. 

*  The  Oxford  coach.  Sir,'  explained  Hall. 

'  Hah  I  yes,  the  Regulator,'  said  the  Doctor. 
'  And  I  tumbled  on  my  &ce,  trying  to  get  up  behind,'  went  on 
East. 
'  You're  not  hurt,  I  hope  f  said  the  Doctor. 

*  Oh  no,  Sir.' 

'  Well,  now,  run  up  stairs,  all  three  of  you,  and  get  clean  things 

on,  and  then  tell  the  housekeeper  to  give  you  some  tea.    You're 

too  young  to  try  such  long  runs.    Let  Warner  know  I've  seen 

you.     Good  night.' 

[Such  trettment  ander  mere  thooghtlew  violation  of  roles  was  sore  to  win 
the  respect  and  love  of  papils.] 


BEMOflBOINGIB  OF  PUBUC  ■GBOOL  LOPE. 

lORD  BTOWlUr— inLUAM  800TT. 

William  Scott,  who  rote  from  a  very  hamble  social  parentage  to 
the  British  peerage,  and  to  the  highest  position  he  coold  attain  in 
his  own  branch  of  the  legal  profession,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
William  and  Jane  Atkinson  Scott,  of  Newcastle.  He  was  bom  at 
his  father's  residence,  in  a  narrow  lane,  or  'chare-foot,'  and  received 
his  early  education  in  the  Royal  Grammar  or  Hye  School,  founded 
by  Thomas  Hoosley,  Mayor  of  Newcastle  (1525  to  1538,)  and  after 
its  incorporation  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1600,  known  as  the  FVbc 
Grammar  School  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  charter  declares  that 
the  intent  of  the  Queen  was  *  for  the  instruction  of  youth  from  their 
tender  years  in  the  rudiments  of  the  true  Christian  religion,  and  in 
learning  and  good  manners.'  The  master,  Mr.  Moises,  although  he 
insisted  on  '  the  holy  habit  of  obedience '  to  his  stem  requisitions, 
backed  by  an  unflinching  application  of  the  rod  when  unheeded, 
was  ever  held  in  grateful  esteem  by  the  two  brothers  when  in  the 
height  of  their  professional  and  social  success.  Of  his  school  attd 
methods  more  will  be  said  under  Lord  Eldon's  reminiscences. 

William  Scott  was  matriculated  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1761,  where  he  remained  after  taking  his  master's  degree 
(1764)  as  College  Tutor,  and  Camden  Reader  of  Ancient  History* 
(1774)  until  1779,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  CivU 
Law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1780,  and  admitted  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Doctors  Commons.  About  the  same  time 
he  was  introduced  to  the  Literary  Club  by  Dr.  Johnson,  whose 
acquaintance  he  made  when  the  latter  was  on  his  tour  to  the 
Hebrides.  In  1788,  he  was  appointed  Judge  in  the  Consistoiy 
Court,  knighted,  and  made  Privy  Councilor.  In  1798,  he  became 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  which  his  decisions  are 
received  with  all  the  deference  paid  to  an  acknowledged  expounder 
of  International  Law.  He  represented  Oxford  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  twenty  years,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by 
Greorge  lY.,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Stowell  of  Stowell  Park. 
He  retired  from  the  bench  in  1828,  and  died  in  1836. 

Both  the  brothers  acquired  large  estates — ^Lord  Eldon  left  to  his 
descendants  £500,000 ;  and  his  brother,  who  was  content  with  '  the 
elegant  simplicity  of  the  Three  per  cents,'  possessed  property  which, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  yielded  £12,000  per  annum. 

*  '.To  tfaew  diteoarwt,*  Dr.  Parr  writes:  *  which,  when  delivered  before  an  academical  audi- 
ence, captivated  the  young  and  interarted  the  uld— which  are  argunnentative  without  formality* 
and  brilliant  without  faudineet— and  in  which  the  happiett  teleclion  of  topics  was  anited  with 
the  most  luminoos  arrangement  of  matter — it  can  not  be  unsafe  for  me  to  pay  the  tribute  of  ray 
praise,  because  every  hearer  was  an  admirer,  and  every  admirer  will  be  a  witness.* 


LOfBD  CHASrCELUm  ILDON— >J0BK  BOCflT, 

John  Scott,  wbo  rose  to  tbe  woolsack  by  force  of  native  talenti 
industry,  and  *  favoring  circumstances,^  and  better  known  to  bis  own 
age,  and  to  birtory^  as  Lord  Eldon,  was  bom  at  Hewortb  (tb« 
country  bonie  of  bis  motber),  four  miles  from  Newcastle,  tbe  resi- 
dence of  bis  parents,  WilHam*  and  Jane  Atkinson  Scott. 

Wben  William  Scott  was  old  enougb  to  begin  bis  education,  bia 
fiitber  sent  bim  to  a  mistresses  scbool  to  be  tangbt  to  read.  He  very 
soon,  bowever,  stoutly  refused  to  go,  and  told  bis  fatber  be  would 
go  to  a  master,  but  be  would  not  be  taugbt  by  any  old  woman  liv- 
ing. He  was  tben  about  four  ycais  old.  Mr.  Scott  was  pleased 
witb  tbe  boy*s  spirit,  and  sent  bim  to  Hr.  Warden,  an  approved 
master  of  tbat  day,  and  long  remembered  In  Newcastle  by  tbe  name 
of  Dominie  Warden.  Jobn  afterward  received  tbe  rudiments  of  bia 
education  from  tbe  same  instructor.  His  manner  of  teacbing  to 
read  bad  tbis  peculiarity,  tbat  instead  of  sounding  eacb  consonant 
witb  an  auxiliary  vowel,  as  B  be,  F  ef,  K  ka,  and  so  fortb,  be  con- 
fined ibe  expression  of  eacb  consonant  to  its  own  almost  mute 
sonnd,  as  B,  F,  or  K.  Tbjs  mode  of  mining  tbe  consonants  is  said 
to  liave  been  very  successful  witb  tbe  learners. 

At  suitable  ages,  tbe  tbree  young  Scotts  were  sent  to  tbe  Boyal 
Grammar  Scbool,  tben  called  tbe  Head  Scbool,  and  anciently  ibe 
Hye  Scbool,  founded  by  Tbomas  Horsley,  Mayor  of  Newcastle,  in 
tbe  years  1525  and  1533 — 'to  be  free  for  any  witbin  or  witbout 
tbat  town.'  He  left  lands  for  its  maintenance,  and  tbe  corporation 
of  tbe  town,  in  wbom  be  vetted  tbe  patroniige,  added  a  stipend  of 
fonr  marks  yeariy  for  ever.  Its  first  situation  was  in  St.  Nicbolaci^ 
cbaicbyard,  in  a  building  on  the  Bortb-east  side  of  tbe  chnrdk 
Afterward,  wben  it  became  a  royal  fonndation,  under  a  cbarter 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabetb,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  ber  reig«» 
it  was  removed  to  tbe  bospital  of  8t  Mary,  in  tbe  Westgate.  lli« 
charter  declares  tbe  Queen's  regard  for  the  instruction  of  yoathp 
from  their  tender  years,  in  the  rndiments  of  the  tme  Cbristian  »*> 
ligion,  and  in  learning  and  good  manni^;  directs  tbat  the  founda^ 
tion  be  styled  tbe  Free  Grammar  School  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and 
constitutes  tbe  master  and  acholara  a  body  corporate. 

Bentley's  celebrated  anti^niBt,  Riohard  I^wes,  tbe  author  of 
tbe  MUcelUmea  Critica^  had  been  head  master  of  tbe  scbool  from 
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1738  to  1*749,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  he  reugned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Moises,  fellow  of  Peterhoose.  Dawet's 
eccentricities  had  reduced  the  number  of  the  scholars.  The  assulant 
of  the  formidable  Bentley  had,  according  to  the  Biographia  Brtlan- 
niea,  been  much  addicted  to  the  amusement  of  bell  ringing,  until 
he  relinquished  his  employments  and  retired  to  Heworth,  the  little 
village  on  the  Tyne,  before  mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
twins ;  where,  instead  of  ringing,  he  took  to  rowing.  His  successor, 
Mr.  Moises,  by  the  agreeable  manners  and  decorous  conduct  which 
he  combined  with  his  very  considerable  learning,  soon  restored  the 
school  to  its  reputation  and  popularity.  He  received  no  boarders, 
but  was  unremitting  in  his  attention  to  his  pupils ;  and  the  school 
had  in  his  time  this  further  advantage,  as  a  place  of  education,  that 
the  principles  of  mathematical  science  were  then  taught  there  by  no 
less  considerable  a  master  than  the  afterward  celebrated  Professor 
Hutton.  With  such  &cilities  for  instruction,  the  town  of  Newcastle, 
when  distant  journeys  were  more  tedious  and  expensive  than  at 
present,  recommended  itself  very  generally  to  the  northern  country 
gentlemen  who  had  boys  to  be  educated.  The  custom  that  the 
masters  of  this  school  should  teach  there  in  their  university  gowns 
gave  additional  dignity  to  the  business  of  instruction. 

We  learn,  from  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Moises,  written  by  his  pupil, 
the  Rev.  John  Brewster,  rector  of  Egglescliffe,  that  when  the  Scotta 
were  at  the  school,  the  arrangement  of  it  was  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Moises,  as  head  master,  with  the  senior  scholars,  occupied  the  inner 
apartment  or  election  room;  the  second  master^s  place  was  on  a  platform  eleva- 
tion of  two  steps  at  the  upper  end  of  the  school-room;  and  the  third  master's 
seat  was  near  Uie  lower  end.  The  master,  who  first  came  into  school  in  the 
morning,  read  a  selection  of  prayers  from  the  Liturgy,  from  the  second  master's 
seat;  and  one  of  the  senior  bovs  read  a  chapter  of  the  New  Testament,  fttHB 
a  pew  or  rostrum  rising  behind  it  After  this,  the  business  of  the  day  oom- 
menced.  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  practice  of  the  school  differed  essentially 
fiwn  that  of  the  higher  schools,  so  Justly  celebrated  in  this  country.  The  boys 
were  arranged  in  classes,  according  to  their  age  and  attainments ;  and,  that  all 
might  come  under  the  head  masters  eye,  every  Friday  was  appointed  as  his  day 
ol  hearing  of  the  lower  school  Mr.  Moises  had  a  pleasing  and  familhir  way  m 
interpreting  the  Latin  classical  particularly  Horace  and  Terence.  When  the 
lesson  came  from  Terence,  the  boys  were  delighted  with  the  dramatic  turn 
which  the  master  gave  to  the  interpretation.  He  read  also  the  comedies  of 
Plautus  with  the  same  effect  Mr.  Moises  was  particuhirly  distinauished  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  choruses,  and.  therefore,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes  were  read  in  the  school  The  senior  boys  also  read  the  orations 
oMsocrates,  the  oration  of  .Acbines  in  Ctesifhtmtem,  and  of  Demosthenes  de 
Corond.  He  also  required  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  Commentary  of 
Lonffinua  on  the  StibHme;  and  expected  a  particular  account  of  all  their  studies. 
Sometimes  he  lent  them  books,  which  were  not  in  the  course  of  school  reading. 
Latin  and  English  declamationB,  and  the  usual  themes,  were  part  of  the  exer- 
cises of  the  school ;  and  when  any  boy  did  not  write  Latin  verse  with  some 
taste  for  that  mode  of  oompositiOD,  he  was  not  compelled  tnvtM  MinervA  to 
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attempt  it,  bnt  he  was  required  to  finish  bis  English  essays  with  peculiar  nice- 
ness.  This  led  many  of  his  pupils  to  the  early  practice  of  English  proee  com- 
position ;  and  to  such  as  were  intended  for  holy  orders,  he  recommended  I0 
compose  their  own  sermons.  *  These/  he  used  to  say, '  will  not  be  such,  perhaps, 
as  you  will  approve  of  in  maturer  years,  but  they  will  give  you  such  an  habit 
of  study  and  composition  as  will  be  of  essential  advantage.  Having  used  them, 
bum  them,  and  write  others.* 

Mr.  Moises  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  instruction  which  he  gave  to 
young  men  just  entering  upon  the  study  of  divinity :  and  as  his  Ucksres  on  the 
New  Testament,  as  I  may  truly  call  them,  were  delivered  to  the  two  or  three 
upper  classes  every  morning  as  their  first  lesson,  they  became  more  or  less  the 
study  of  all  The  chapter  which  was  read  at  prayers  was  the  text  of  the  day; 
it  was  construed  from  the  original  into  Latin  by  the  scholars,  and  elucidated, 
verse,  by  verse,  by  the  master.  This  mode  of  vivd  voce  interpretation  had  a 
great  effect 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  easy  and  familiar  manner  with  which  Mr.  Moises 
met  his  scholars.  They  appeared  never  to  be  absent  flx>m  his  mind.  His  heart, 
indeed,  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  his  profession ;  but  not  as  a  drudge  intent 
upon  the  minutiw  of  his  office,  but  acting  toward  them  with  such  an  open  liber- 
ality of  sentiment  on  the  subjects  of  his  instruction,  that  his  pupils,  whilst  thej 
received  the  benefit  of  his  parental  observations,  accepted  them  as  the  offlnr  of 
one  bent  on  their  improvement ;  presented,  as  they  were,  with  an  orbanity 
always  acceptable  and  concUiating. — Brewster^  pp.  26>29. 

One  of  the  first  pages  of  Lord  Eldon's  Anecdote  Book  contains 
this  affectionate  reminiscence  of  his  instructor : — 

'The  head  master  was  that  eminent  scholar  and  moat  excellent 
man,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moises.  I  shall  hold  his  memory  in  the  utmost 
veneration  whilst  I  continue  to  exist.  There  were  also  excellent 
ushers  in  that  school  whilst  I  continued  in  it.  I  gratefully  mention 
the  names  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  King,  and  Mr.  Walters.' 

William  and  John  Scott  were  both  of  them  diligent  scholars^  and 
great  favorites  with  their  master.  John,  though  of  a  leas  joyous 
temperament  than  his  elder  brother,  was  generally  beloved  for  his 
kind  and  gentle  disposition.  The  distinction  in  the  constitution  of 
their  minds  at  that  early  period  is  marked  by  a  little  circumstance 
related  in  a  memoir  of  Lord  Stowell : — 

When  asked  to  give  an  account  of  the  Sunday  sermon,  their  fiither*s  weekly 
custom,  the  eldest,  William,  would  repeat  a  sort  of  digest  of  the  general  argu- 
ment— a  condensed  summary  of  what  he  had  heard ;  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  recapituUte  the  minutiae  of  the  discourse,  and  reiterate  the  very  phrase 
of  the  preacher.  He  showed  a  memory  the  most  complete  and  exact ;  but  failed 
in  giving  the  whole  scope  and  clear  general  view  of  the  sermon  embodied  in 
half  the  number  of  words  by  the  elder  brother. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  between  William's  age  and 
that  of  his  younger  brother,  there  was  a  difference  of  more  than 
five  years  and  a  half. 

'  Lord  £ldon*s  school-boy  days,'  says  llr.  Brewster,  in  a  letter  to  the  present 
earl,  dated  January,  1839,  'are  well  worth  remarking,  as  they  bespeak  the  uni- 
formity and  steadiness  of  his  future  character.  I  knew  he  was  a  favorite  with 
his  venerable  master,  who  often  mentioned  his  abilities,  and  recommended  him 
to  the  imitation  of  his  scholars.    His  affable  temper  rendered  him  a  favorite^ 
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1738  to  1749,  in  the  latter  of  wbich  yeui  be  : 
Bucceeded  bj  the  Rev.  Hugh  Moisei,  fellow  of  P<" 
eccentriciticshadredaced  the  number  of  the  ^olx 
of  the  formidable  Beotley  had,  according  to  tin 
niea,  been  much  addicted  to  th«  amiuemeiit 
he  relinquished  hi«  emplojmeiilB  and  retind  i< 
Tillage  on  the  Tyne,  before   mentioned  i 
twins ;  where,  instead  of  ringing,  he  took  to  n 
Mr.  Moises,  b;  the  agreeable  manners  and  d<-r 
he  combined  with  his  very  considerable  leami 
Bcbool  to  its  reputation  and  popularity.    He  t 
but  was  unremitting  in  bis  attention  to  his  [n 
had  in  his  time  this  farther  advantage,  as  a  yh 
tbc  priaciples  of  mathematical  science  were  tli>^' 
less  considerable  a  master  than  the  afterwaril 
Hutton.     With  such  facilities  for  iDstnictioD,  tli 
when  distant  journeys  were  more  tediona  an 
present,  recommended  itself  very  generally  t- 
gentlemen  who  had  boys  to  be  edacated.     i 
masters  of  this  school  should  teach  therg  in  t: 
gave  additional  dignity  to  the  businau  of  ioit' 
We  Icam,  from  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Moitct, 
the  Bev.  John  Brewster,  rector  of  Eggleaclifri , 
were  at  the  school,  the  arrangement  of  it  w*'. 

ill.  Moises,  na  liead  muter,  with  ths  Mnlar  M-!" 
■paiimeiit  or  election  room;  the  second  mulei's  pli 
tion  of  two  B(«ps  St  the  upper  end  of  the  KdMotn- 
•eat  wsa  near  ilie  lowei  end.  The  master,  wbe  flr»i 
tnomiDg,  read  a  aeleclion  of  prif  en  from  the  Utu'rg 
seat;  and  one  of  the  senior  bon  read  a  ohapter  id 
a  i^w  or  rostrum  rising  bebitid  it  Alter  axia,  tk 
menced.  I  do  not  Inia^ne  that  tbe  practice  of  the 
Awn  thst  of  tlie  tiiftiier  acboola,  bo  justl;  a '  '     '    ' 

clsases,  sccotdini  K    ' 
r  the  head  mastera  c 

lower  school.    Mr, '.  .  _ .. . 

intarproting  the  Idlin  clBsricm  paiticularlj  Baraoa  a 
lesBcn  cama  from  Terence,  the  bOTi  wen  dellfbte^^ 
which  the  master  gsre  to  the  interpretatioo.    Ha  ' 
Plautus  wilh  the  ssme  elTcat     llr.  ll«jsea  waapartto- 
knowledge  uf  tlie  Greek  choruses,  sad,  tbenfer^  ^ 
Aristoplianea  were  read  In  the  idiooL    nis  aoiler  t- 
of  bocratea,  tlie  oration  of  .SichiDM  i^  OMpton' 
Qn-ani.     lie  niso  required  a  translation  of  toe  wi, 
Umgin\u  on  tht  SahKtHt ;  andaxpected  a  partioalar- 
Bometimea  lie  lent  them  books,  whit^  wei«  not  In  th' 
lAtJn  and  Engliih  declamations,  and  the  nnal  the 
ciaee  of  the  school ;  and  when  anj  boy  did  not  « 
taala  fiir  that  node  of  OMopoaitloii,  he  waa  not  coii' 
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'onied  from  the  prockmation  of  the  crier, 
liad  beet)  on  their  tnvela  without  farloogh, 
^rlc  hii  opinion  of  their  adventure  hy  the 
1  flc^^ging. 

of  Loid  Eldon'a  own  recollectioiiB  of  his 
'<!  by  hiiB  lat«  in  life  to  his  niece  Mr&  For- 
;>hcir  Mr.  John  Siuteot,  and  to  others  of 


'onrter,  'no  boj  vm  «T«r  w  nach  thruhed  ■«  I 
I  wo  had  to  go  tv  Uw  Stack  Biidfo.  Id  going 
'.  rue  to  ipnt,  «o  Bill  and  Emitj  uaed  to  run  aa 
ky'ale^BOtlMinftBalaogoraastnmi;,  lie  was  left 
'.liere  wai  elenial  war  waged  between  the  Head 
tb«  otber  Bcboolai  ao  tlie  Stockbriggera  aeUcd 
'<  ing  aten^  to  give  bim  a  good  druhbiDg.  TLea 
'  y  alwaja  tbradied  tbem  in  return,  and  that  waa 
ri'venge  that  did  not  cure  laj  aoro  bones.' 
"rand  I  were  bo;^  and  tbai  ia  now  n  longtime 
ii-n  the  Bides  and  along  the  Sandhill,  and  crcep- 
>icw  ont  the  candlea.  We  crept  in  along  the 
'iji,  oat  went  the  candte^  and  away  went  we. 

uld  of  a  book  belonpog  to  one  of  his  boji,  in 


reading  that  Ifan  alood  to  the  claai,  "  what  ii 
.  lunwl  ovar  the  page,  and  raading  the  next 
'i  of  UugMar, 

>fTi11inf t  n  tDD  bad  ifft^  V 
.Liid  raluinad  the  book  to  the  owner.' 
'  Ura.  Forater,  'tho  BeTenteentli  bof  wliem 
i[ierit  it  There  was  an  elderly  Ikdy  who 
Hurronaded  ie  the  atreet,  and  woiUd  net 
ri  iriracd ;  aha  ootoplaineil  to  Hr.  Moisea  and 
>  ma,  be  exclaimed:— "What.  Jack  Scott, 
itrod  toeaj,  "Yea  air." — "I  will  not  stop," 
'ut  I  think  I  cama  olT  beat,  for  liia  arm  waa 
..rfore  me.' 

tint  by  mj  father,  and  then  bj  my  brother 

iiie  half  a  cn>wn  if  I  aaid  my  catechlam 

I  aaaura  you  I  aaid  it  very  well ;  but  mjr 

ii'iugh  I  teU  my  brother  Will  that  it  isaa 

iiiy  other,  and  that  thcrelbre  he,  as  executor, 

;i'fuaea.     Verj  hard  upon  mo,  lor  I  aaid  niy 

:  ly  atill  catechiio  the  boja  at  chureli,  Mai7  T 

.'.irhiam,  but  every  part  was  to  be  prottoL 

'.umV — "3d  Romana,  3d  verae^"  and  ao  on: 

'»  R.)    Tlina  you  me,  by  the  time  we  left 

:  the  practice  ought  not  to  be  left 

•idence  ngairist  his  own 

said  lio,  'n^rpeil  with  a 

art  of  penmuiHliip  tlicre,  lor 

~"   ruoDtha  1  attended  that 
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too^  with  big  Khool-foUowi;  of  whoai,  I  believe^  the  writer  of  this  is  among 
the  last 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  vetterable  Lord  Eldon^s  recollection  of  his 
own  school,  as  mentiooed  b^  himself  in  one  of  the  last  judsments,  whidi  ho 
delivered  in  the  Court  of  Cbanoenr. — *As  toe  institution  of  these  grammar 
schools,*  he  said,  '  was  exoressed  dj  the  legislature  to  be  for  the  purpose^ 
amongst  others,  of  forwarding  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  we  find,  !a 
almost  all  of  them,  proyisions  made  that  there  should  be,  to  a  consid^rabla  ex- 
tent, prayer  and  attendance  upon  public  worship,  accoiding  to  the  reformed 
church.  I  remember,  that  when  I  nad  the  benefit  of  an  education  at  one  of 
these  grammar  schools  the  education  was  carried  on,  in  what^  I  beliere,  wai 
onc^  a  oapella  or  sacellnm :  that  tlie  boys  educated  there  were  headed  by  their 
renerable  master  to  church  constantly  upon  Sundays ;  and  ihtU  part  of  the  du^ 
of  a  master  of  a  grammar  school  was,  in  those  days,  as  much  attended  to  as 
teaching  the  schoUirs  what  else  they  ought  there  to  acquire.  Whether  the  prac- 
tice is  now  continaed  in  grammar  sclioolsi  I  do  not  know^  but  this  I  know,  that 
it  ought  still  to  be  attended  t<^  as  much  as  ever. 

Hie  only  Mnoot  disaster  wliich  happened  to  John  Scott  in  his 
boyhood,  was  a  h\\  backward,  from  a  window  seat,  against  a  desk 
or  beach — ao  se?ere  as  to  hiy  open  his  head  and  leave  him  insensi- 
ble on  the  ground.  His  inteltects  and  even  his  fife  were  for  smm 
time  despaired  of:  and  to  the  ead  of  his  days  theur  reaMoned  a  deep 
indentation  near  the  crown  of  his  skolL 

On  another  occasion,  beiag  corions  to  see  what  was  within  a  hole 
«r  window  beneath  the  stone  steps  of  a  gentleman's  hoosc^  he  passed 
iiis  head  between  the  iron  rails,  and  was  anable  to  draw  it  back 
again.  Froas  this  pillory  he  was  rekased  by  a  female  beggar  paaa- 
ing  by. 

In  those  days,  the  smidl  town  of  Chester-le-Street,  a  little  more 
than  eight  miles  sonthward  of  Newcastle,  on  the  London  road»  was 
eelebmted  for  a  kind  of  shortcake  irresistible  to  the  jnvenile  porUon 
of  society;  and  to  that  toW%  one  fine  afternoon,  John  and  hia 
brother  Henry,  w9io  was  about  three  years  older,  took  a  journey  on 
foot.  They  loitered  there  sq  long  that  the  evening  set  in :  and  a 
friend  of  their  father's,  findii^g  them  about  to  return  at  so  uncom- 
fortable aa  hour,  dttsnaded  them  frem  their  intent,  and  gave  them 
supper  and  bed  at  his  own  house.  Meanwhile,  through  that  night 
aad  the  early  part  of  the  next  mornings  the  lamily  in  Love  Laae 
were  distracted  wit^  appTehettsion.  In  vain  the  town  of  Newcastle 
was  searched  through  all  its  streets  and  chares ;  in  vain,  when  mom. 
ing  came,  the  crier  proclaimed  at  every  comer  the  loss  of  the  two 
little  tmants :  until,  safe  and  sound,  though  somewhat  tired  with 
their  eight  miles'  walk,  they  presented  themselves,  in  the  forenoon, 
at  thehr  fkther's  door.  There,  for  Iheir  exploit,  they  instantly  re- 
ceived the  meed  of  a  whipping,  with  which  memento  they  were 
sent  to  school.    But  thb  was  not  the  close  of  their  troubles :  for 
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tbe  eeboolmaster,  luLving  learned  from  the  proclAmatioB  of  the  crier, 
that  the  joung  gentlemen  had  been  on  their  trarels  withont  failongh, 
tbeoght  it  necessary  to  mark  his  opiaion  of  their  adventare  by  the 
administration  of  a  second  flogging. 

The  following  are  some  of  Lord  Eldon's  own  recollections  of  his 
•cImoI  days,  commanicated  by  him  kte  in  Hfe  to  his  mece  Mrs.  For^ 
aterj  to  Lady  Eldon's  nephew  Mr.  John  Svurtees,  and  to  ott^ers  of 
kis  connections: — 

*I  believe,*  said  he  to  ICm.  Forster,  'no  hoj  was  erer  so  mncb  thrsshed  as  I 
was.  TThen  we  went  to  school  we  had  to  go  by  the  Stock  Bnd|e.  In  going 
to  school  we  seldom  had  any  time  to  spare,  so  Bill  and  Han/  used  to  run  as 
hard  as  thejr  could,  and  poor  Jacky's  legs  not  being  so  long  or  so  strong;  he  was  left 
behind.  Now  jou  most  know  there  was  eternal  war  waged  between  the  Head 
School  lads,  and  all  the  boys  of  the  other  schools;  so  the  Stockhriggem  seised 
^e  opportunity  of  poor  Jad^  being  alone^  to  give  bim  a  good  drubbing.  Xbea 
on  our  way  heme,  Bill  and  Harry  always  thra&ed  them  in  return,  and  that  was 
jny  revenge;  but  then  it  was  a  revenge  that  4id  not  cure  my  sore  bones.' 

'  Mr.  Surtees,  when  your  father  and  I  were  boys,  and  that  is  now  a  long  time 
agq^  I  remember  our  stealing  down  the  Sidc^  and  along  the  Sandhill,  and  creep' 
ing  into  every  shop,  where  we  blew  out  the  candles.  We  crept  in  along  too 
eounter,  then  popped  our  heads  Uf^  out  went  the  candle^  and  away  went  we. 
'We  escaped  deteoiion.' 

*Hr.  Moises  bad  one  day  got  hold  of  a  book  belonging  to  one  of  bis  boy%  in 
whksh  the  urchin  had  writteo, 

'  Tsni  ofw  tWt  taaf  aa4  yw  win  iM  yteia :' 

'^Well,"  said  Mr.  Moisee,  after  leading  that  line  aleiid  to  €be  ohiss,  ''what  is 
it  that  I  shall  see?**  He  forthwith  tamed  over  the  page,  and  reading  the  next 
line,  set  the  wImIo  school  into  soaia  of  laugliler, 

*  Foob  will  be  iMddlinf ,  m  tacn  b«^  ■fab  V 

^  "Qh,  3P0U  blockhead  1"  be  said,  and  returned  the  book  to  the  owner.* 

'I  was  once,'  said  Lord  Eldon  to  Mrs.  Forster,  ' the  seveateeoth  boy  when 
Moises  flogged,  and  ricIUy  did  we  merit  it  There  was  an  elderly  lady  who 
)iwed  in  Westgate  street,  whom  we  aarroiinded  ia  the  street  and  would  net 
allow  her  to  go  either  backward  or  forward;  she  complained  to  Mr.  Moises  and 
he  flogged  us  all ;  when  he  came  to  me,  be  exclaio!ed:-— "  What,  Jack  Soott, 
were  you  there,  too  ?"  and  I  was  obliged  to  mj^  "  Tes,  sir."*—'*  I  will  not  atop," 
njplied  he,  ''you  shall  all  have  it ;"  but  I  think  I  cama  off  bes^  ibr  his  arm  was 
lather  tired  with  sixteen  who  went  before  me.' 

'  I  have  been  very  ilUuaed,  Mary,  first  by  mj  (atber,  and  than  by  my  brothar 
Lord  StowelL — My  (atber  promised  me  half  a  prowa  if  I  sakl  nj  catechism 
well  at  church.  I  did  say  it,  and  I  assure  you  I  said  it  Tery  well ;  but  my 
half  crown  I  never  received ;  and  though  I  teU  my  baother  Will  that  it  is  as 
much  a  just  debt  of  my  father's  as  any  oUkvv  and  that  tbeselbre  he,  as  executor, 
is  bound  to  pay  it,  yet  he  always  refusea  Veiy  herd  upon  me,  for  I  said  my 
x^atechism  very  well  indeed.  Do  they  still  eatecpise  the  boys  at  church,  Mary? 
We  used  not  only  to  say  our  catechism,  but  every  part  was  to  be  proved, 
"How  do  you  prove  that  2U  class?" — ^'^  Romans,  8d  verse,"  and  so  on: 
^ying  a  great  stress  on  the  STewcaatle  R.)  Tlius  you  see,  by  the  time  we  left 
school  we  were  very  tolerable  theologians:  tiie  practice  ought  not  to  be  left 
q£ — But  I  was  very  ill-used  about  that  half  crown.' 

When  chancellor,  be  gave  the  following  piece  of  evkleBce  against  his  own 
eharacter,  to  Mr.  Cbisholme,  his  solicitor: — 'My  father,'  said  he,  'agreed  with  a 
JDaatcr,  who  kept  a  writing  school,  to  teach  me  the  art  of  penmanstiip  there,  for 
half  a  guinea  a  quarter.  In  the  whole  of  the  ihree  months  I  attended  tbss 
school  but  once.  My  father  knew  nothipg  of  this,  and  at  the  ifuarter's  end 
gave  me  a  half  guinea  to  pay  the  master.    Wbea  I  took  it  to  the  school,  the 
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master  said  he  did  not  know  how  he  coald  properly  receive  it,  since  he  had 
given  nothing  in  exchange  for  it  I  said  that  he  reaXij  most  take  it:  that  I 
could  not  possibly  carry  it  back  to  my  father.  "  Well/'  replied  he,  **  if  I  am  to 
take  it,  at  all  events  I  must  give  you  something  for  it :  so  come  here."  And, 
upon  my  going  up  to  him,  he  took  the  money  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  gave  me — a  box  on  tlie  ear  which  sent  me  reeling  against  the  wainscot ; 
— and  that  was  the  way  I  first  learned  to  write.' 

After  this,  the  writing  master  seems  to  have  been  ^ore  vigilant  '  I  think,' 
said  Lord  Eldon  to  Mra  Forster,  *I  write  remarkably  well  considering  how  I 
played  truant  fWMn  the  writing  school.  I  remember  Harry  and  I,  going  home 
one  evening,  found  my  father  in  the  dining-room.  '*  Harry,"  said  he,  "  were 
you  at  the  writing  school  to-day?" — "Oh,  yes,  papa,"  answered  Harry. — "And 
were  you  there,  Jack?" — Kow  you  know  my  elder  brother  had  said  yes,  so 
what  could  I  do  but  follow  his  example?  so  I  said  "Yes,  papa." — ** And  were 
you  there  yesterday  ?"—"  Yes,  sir.'^  "  And  the  day  before  ?"—"  Yes,  sir."— 
"And  the  day  before  that?"— "  Ye^  sir."—"  Walk  out  Mr.  Benson;"— and  from 
behind  the  door  out  walked  our  writing  master,  who  had  come  down  to  com* 
plain  that  we  had  not  been  at  his  school  the  whole  week.  We  were  twice 
flogged  for  that,  once  by  my  &ther,  and  once  by  Mr.  Benson.' 

*  Between  school  hours  we  used  to  amuse  ourselves  witli  playing  at  what  we 
called  "  cock  nibs  " — that  was  riding  on  gravestones,  in  St  John's  churchyard^ 
which,  you  know,  was  doee  to  the  school. — Well,  one  day  one  of  the  lads  came 
shouting  "  Here  comes  Moises" — that  was  what  we  always  called  him,  Moiaes, — 
80  away  we  all  ran  as  hard  as  we  could,  and  I  lost  my  hat  Now  if  you  remember, 
there  were  four  or  five  steps  going  down  to  the  school,  a  sort  of  passage.  Unfor- 
tunately a  servant  was  coming  along  with  a  pudding  for  the  bake-house,  and  in  my 
hurry,  when  Moises  was  coming,  I  jumped  down  these  steps  and  into  the  pud- 
ding. What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  borrowed  another  boy's  great  coat,  and  but- 
toned it  on,  over  my  own  coat,  waistcoat,  pudding,  and  all,  and  so  we  went 
into  school  Now  when  I  came  out,  I  was  in  an  unforeseen  dilemma,  for  Uiis 
great  coat  had  stuck  to  my  own ;  another  boy's  coat  sticking  to  me,  and  my 
own  hat  lost  I  here  was  an  unfortunate  situation  I — ^with  great  difficulty  the  coat 
was  pulled  off;  but  my  father  was  very  angry  at  my  losing  my  hat,  and  he  made 
me  go  without  one  till  the  usual  time  of  taking  my  best  into  every  day  wear.' 
Mrs.  Forster  adds,  'Lord  Eldon,  on  this  occasion,  went  three  months,  Sundays 
excepted,  without  a  hat' 

*I  remember,'  said  Lord  Eldon,  'my  father  coming  to  my  bedside  to  accuse 
Harry  and  me  of  having  robbed  an  orchard :  some  one  had  come  to  complain. 
Now  my  coat  was  lying  by  my  bed  with  its  pockets  full  of  apples,  and  I  had  hid 
some  more  under  the  bed-clothes,  when  I  heard  my  father  on  the  stairs ;  and  I 
was  at  that  moment  suffering  intolerable  torture  nx>m  those  I  had  eaten.  Yet 
I  had  the  audacity  to  deny  the  (act  We  were  twice  fiogged  for  it.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  was,  but  we  always  considered  robbing  an  orchard  as  an  honora- 
ble exploit  I  remember  once  being  carried  before  a  magistrate  for  robbing  an 
orchard ;  "  boxing  the  fox,"  as  we  called  it.  There  were  three  of  us,  Hewit 
Johnson,  another  boy,  and  myself.  The  magistrate  acted  upon  what  I  think 
was  rather  curious  law,  for  he  fined  our  fiithers  each  thirty  shillings  for  our 
oflfense.  We  did  not  care  for  that,  but  then  they  did:  so  my  father  fiogged  me, 
and  then  sent  a  message  to  Moises,  and  Moises  flogged  me  again.  We  were 
very  good  boys,  very  good,  indeed:  we  never  did  any  thing  worse  than  a 
robbery.' 

Mrs.  Forster  adds,  '  When  any  of  his  boys  were  not  down  stairs  at  the  proper 
time  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Scott  ined  to  ascend  to  their  room  with  a  pair  of  leather 
taws,  which  he  laid  across  the  delinquents'  shouldera  Harry  and  Jack  being 
rather  fond  of  their  beds,  and  apt  to  receive  the  chastisement  pretty  often,  de- 
termined upon  stealing  the  taws,  an  exploit  they  successfully  achieved.  From 
that  time  Mr.  Scott,  who  never  replaced  them,  used  to  go  to  their  room  with  his 
band  under  his  dressing-gown,  as  if  ready  to  inflict  the  usual  punishment,  while 
the  boys  lay  still  unto  the  last  moment  in  secure  enjoyment' 

*  These  taws,  a  piece  of  strong  leather  cut  into  several  thongs,  were  produced 
every  year  at  my  grandfather's  (Henry's)  house,  when  my  unde  (Lord  Eldon) 
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was  with  bim,  and  tbey  used  to  recount,  with  the  greatest  glee  and  triumph, 
this  exploit  of  stealing  them,  and  their  amusement  in  seeing  the  old  gentleman 
enter  their  room  with  his  hand  under  his  dressing-gown.' 

*I  believe,'  said  Lord  Eldon  to  Un.  Forster,  *  I  have  preached  more  sermons 
than  any  one  who  is  not  a  clergyman.  Mj  fiither  always  had  the  church  service 
read  on  Sunday  evenings  and  a  sermon  after  it.  Harry  and  I  used  to  take  it  in 
turns  to  read  the  prayers  or  to  preach :  we  always  had  a  ^irt  put  on  ove(^  our 
clothes  to  answer  for  a  surplice.' 

*I  should  have  been  a  very  good  dancer,  only  they  never  could  get  this  left 
arm  to  conduct  itself  gracefully :  and  yet  I  had  eight  dancing  masters.  I  re- 
member one  of  them  complaining  that  I  took  no  pains  with  that  left  arm.  "  I 
do  not  know  how  it  is,"  said  he;  "  Mr.  Moises  says  you  are  a  very  good  boy, 
bat  I  do  not  find  you  so."  I  had  the  impudence  to  look  him  up  in  the  face  and 
say — "  but  you  are  not  Mr.  Moises,  sir."  ' 

Mrs.  Farster. — *  But  I  remember,  uncle,  hearing  of  Master  Jadcy  being  cele- 
brated for  the  hornpipes  he  danced  at  Christmas :  there  was  an  old  keelman  in 
the  hospital  at  Newcastle  who  talked  of  your  hornpipes.' 

Lord  Eldon, — 'Oh,  yes,  I  danced  hornpipes:  at  Christmas,  when  my  father 

give  a  supper  and  a  dance  at  Love  Lane  to  all  the  keelmen  in  his  employ, 
arry  and  I  always  danced  hornpipes.' 

Mrs.  Forster  adds,  *  the  supper  which,  about  Christmas,  Mr.  Scott  used  to  give 
his  keelmen,  was  what  was  called  a  binding  supper;  that  was  a  supper  when 
the  terms  on  which  they  were  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  were  agreed  upon. 
Patterson,  the  last  surviving  keelman  in  Mr.  Scott's  employment,  dined  in  our 
kitchen  every  Christmas  day  until  his  death,  about  ten  years  aga  He  expati* 
ated  with  great  delight  upon  the  splendid  hornpipe  that  Master  Jacky  regularly 
danced  for  their  amusement  after  these  supiters.' 

This  veteran  was  not  destitute  in  his  old  age;  and  Lord  Stowell  made  him 
an  annual  present  to  add  to  his  comforts  at  Christmaa 

'I  believe,'  said  Lord  Eldon  to  Mrsi  Forster,  *no  shoemaker  ever  helped  to 
put  on  more  ladies'  shoes  than  I  have  done.  At  the  dancing  school,  the  young 
ladies  always  brought  their  dancing  shoes  with  them,  and  we  deemed  it  a 
proper  piece  of  etiquette  to  assist  the  pretty  girls  in  putting  them  on. — In  those 
days,  girls  of  the  best  families  wore  white  stockings  only  on  the  Sundays,  and 
one  week  day  which  was  a  sort  of  publk;  day : — on  the  other  days,  they  wore 
blue  Doncaster  woolen  stockings  with  white  tags.' 

*  We  used,  when  we  were  at  the  Head  School  early  on  the  Sunday  mornings, 
to  steal  flowers  from  the  gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Forth,  and  then 
we  presented  them  to  our  sweetheartsi  Oh,  those  were  happy  days— we  were 
always  in  love  then.' 

The  successes  of  the  elder  brother  (William,  Lord  Stowell)  at 
Oxford  laid  a  foundation  for  the  fortunes  of  the  yoanger  also. 
When  John  approached  the  completion  of  his  studies  at  the  High 
School,  his  father,  who  had  formed  a  design  of  qaalifying  him  for 
his  own  business  of  a  fitter,  was  making  arrangements  to  that  effect, 
with  which  he  acquainted  William,  then  at  the  oniversity.  In 
answer  to  this  commanication,  William  wrote  to  his  father  dissuad- 
ing from  his  design.  *  Send  Jack  op  to  me,'  he  said :  '  I  can  do 
better  for  him  here.'  He  was  sent  accordingly,  and  on  the  1 5th  of 
May,  1766,  was  matriculated  as  a  member  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, by  Dr.  Durell,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  having,  on  the  same  day, 
been  entered  as  a  commoner  of  University  College.  '  I  was  en- 
tered,* he  notes  in  his  Anecdote  Book,  '  under  the  tuition  of  Sir 
Robert  Chambers  and  my  brother  Lord  Stowell.' 
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*I  hare  geen  it  ranatked,*  gajra  Lord  Eldon  lo  his  Anecdote  Book,  *th«t 
somcrthinii^  wlHcb  in  omtIj  youth  captiTates  attention,  ifnflnenoea  fntwe  Ufa  in  all 
stages.  When  I  left  school,  is  1766,  to  go  to  Oxford,  I  came  np  ftoai  Now- 
castle  to  London  in  •  ooaeb  then  devoninated,  on  aceonnt  of  its  quick  traTefing 
at  traveling  was  then  tfltiroated,  a  liy  f  being,  as  weQ  as  I  remember,  ntrarthe- 
lassy  three  or  four  days  and  nights  on  the  road;  there  was  no  snck  Telocitj  an 
to  endanger  orertamlng  or  other  mischiefl  On  the  pan^  of  the  carriage  wera 
{Minted  the  words  "  Sai  cito^  si  ttU  bene :"  words  which  made  a  most  lasting  iaa* 
pression  on  my  mind,  and  liave  bad  tbeir  infinenoe  vpon  mj  conduct  in  all  sub- 
sequent life.  Their  effect  was  heightened  bj  circmnstances  during  and 
immediately  after  the  journey.  Upon  the  jomey,  a  Qoaker,  who  was  n 
fellow-tra?eler,  stopped  the  ooaeb  at  the  Inn  at  Tuxferd,  desired  the  cbambev* 
maid  to  come  to  the  coach  door,  and  gave  her  a  sixpence,  telling  her  that  h& 
forgot  to  give  it  to  her  when  he  slept  there  two  years  before.  I  was  a  very 
saucy  boy,  and  said  to  him,  *'  yriend,  have  von  seen  the  motto  on  this  coach?'* 
•^"No." — **Then  look  at  it:  for  I  think  givmg  her  only  sixpence  now  is  neither 
sol  ciio  nor  tat  bene."  After  I  got  to  town,  my  brother,  now  liord  Stowdi^ 
met  me  at  the  White  Horse  hi  Fetter  Lane,  Holbom,  then  the  Great  Oxlbrd 
house^  as  I  was  told.  He  took  ma  to  see  the  play  at  Drury  Lane.  Lcrve  played 
Jobson  in  the  farce,  and  Miss  Pope  played  NeU.  When  we  came  out  of  the 
house,  it  rained  hard.  There  were  then  few  had^ney  coaches,  and  we  got  both 
into  one  sedann^hair.  Turning  out  of  Fleet  street  into  Fetter  lane,  there  was  u 
sort  of  contest  between  our  chairman  and  some  persons  who  were  comnig  up 
Fleet  street,  whether  they  should  first  pass  Fleet  street,  or  we  in  our  chair  fiisl 
get  out  of  Fleet  street  into  Fetter  lane.  In  the  struggle  the  sedan-chair  was 
overset  with  us  in  it  This,  thought  I,  is  more  than  sai  eUo,  and  it  certainly  is 
not  sat  bene.  In  short,  in  all  that  I  have  had  to  do  in  ftitnre  Ufe^  profeisioual 
and  judicial,  I  have  always  felt  the  effect  of  this  early  admonition,  on  the  panels 
of  the  vehicle  which  conveyed  me  ihxn  school,  *'  Sat  ciio,  si  sai  bene.**  It  wan 
the  impression  of  this  whkm  made  me  that  delibentive  judge— as  some  have 
said,  too  deliberative;— 4ind  reflection  upon  all  that  is  past  will  not  authoriie 
me  to  deny  that,  whilst  I  have  been  thinking  *^sat  etto,  si  sat  bene,"  I  may  not 
have  sufficiently  yeoeUected  whether  **m<  bine,  si  sai  cAa"  has  had  its  due 
influence.' 

Mr.  John  Scott  took  his  Bachelor^s  degree,  in  Hilarjr  tenn,  on  the 
20th  of  Februnrj,  1770. 

'An  examination  for  a  degree  at  Oxfbrd,'  he  used  to  say,  'was  a  fhroe  in  wj 
time.  I  was  examined  in  Hebrew  and  in  history.  '*  What  Is  the  Helmrw  fi!r 
the  place  of  a  skull?"— I  replied,  "  Golgotha."— "  Who  founded  Univerri^ 
College?" — ^I  stated  (though,  by  the  way,  the  point  is  sometimes  doubted)^ 
"that  King  AUted  fbunded  it'*— *' Tory  well,  sir,'' said  the  examiner,  "you  are 
oomptetent  for  your  degree." ' 

In  the  year  1768,  the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  Chancellor  of  the  Urn- 
rersity  of  Oxford,  had  inatitnted  two  annual  prizes  there,  for  the 
best  compositions  in  English  proae  and  Latin  rerse  respectively :  the 
prize  for  Latin  verse  being  limited  to  members  who  had  not  ex- 
ceeded fonr  jean  from  their  matricoktion :  and  that  for  Engliah 
prose  to  members  who  had  exceeded  fonr  years  but  not  completed 
seven,  and  who  had  not  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  or  of 
Bachelor  of  Civil  Law.  The  sabjeot,  in  1771,  was  'The  Advan- 
tages and  Disadvantages  of  Foreign  Travel ;'  and,  in  the  Trinity 
term  of  that  year,  the  prize,  of  the  value  of  20/.,  was  adjudged  to 
the  essay  bearing  the  motto  of  'Non  alibi  sis,  sed  alius.^  This 
essay  was  written  by  John  Scott  while  yet  under  the  age  of  twenty 
years. 


M  ENGLISH  STDDENT  AT  HOFWTL 
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SMAKT7EL  T02T  FBLLBNBBBO  AND  HIS  tBLF-OOTSBHIVO  COLLXGS. 

Obowino  Op  and  educated,  to  the  age  of  aizteea,  la  the  oountry,  and  in 
the  quiet  and  genial  atmosphere  of  a  domeotie  circle,  I  waa  isolated  from 
a  thousand  temptations  that  are  wont  to  assail  boys  in  sohools  and  cities. 
It  was  a  civilising  cireamstance,  too,  that  our  family  consisted  chiefly  of 
Cttltirated  women. 

But  the  situation  had  its  serious  drawbacks  also.  It  lacked  bracings 
case-hardening  influences.  While  it  nourished  self-esteem,  it  failed  to 
gire  self-assertion.  I  was  in  danger  of  reaching  manhood  doTotd  of  that 
■terling  quality,  specially  prised  in  England— :J»?imA;  and  this  the  rather 
bsoause  of  the  excessive  sensibility  which  that  grave  flt  of  sickness  had 
left  behind.    I  was  then  little  fitted  to  hold  my  place  in  the  world  as  it  is. 

What  effect  a  sudden  transition  to  the  buffetings  of  some  such  publio 
school  as  Eton  or  Harrow,  with  its  fsg-tyranny  and  its  JiaHng,  and  its 
squabbles  settled  by  the  fist,  might  have  had  I  cannot  telL  At  all  events, 
I  think  it  fortunate  that  I  was  spared  the  trial ;  and  for  this  I  am  chiefly 
indebted  to  an  excellent  man,  Charles  Pictet  (de  Richemont)  of  Geneva. 

An  enlightened  agriculturist  and  firm  friend  of  education ;  an  intimate 
associate  of  Cuvier,  La  Place,  and  other  distinguished  scientists ;  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  BibliotlUque  Britannique ;  a  diplomatist,  too,  trusted 
by  his  countrymen, — Pictet  had  been  sent  by  the  Swiss  Republic  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  and  to  that  of  Paris  in 
1815.  In  1817  he  visited  New  Lanark ;  and  he  and  my  father  contracted 
a  warm  and  lasting  friendship.  They  agreed  to  travel  together  to  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Geneva ;  and  afterwards  to  visit  in  Switzerland  a  certain 
institution,  the  most  remarkable  of  its  kind  then  in  the  world,  of  which 
Pictet  had  been  the  historianf  from  the  inception  of  the  enterprise  in  the 

»^i^»»«     II'  ■  I  II  ■■■!  ■  »■■■  «■     —^m^^mm^^m^^m  i  ,         ^^m^.mmmimmm.mmm^^^-^—m'^ 

*  BobeH  Dale  Owen,  tho  ton  of  &  ibert  Owsn-^wbo,  in  spite  of  liii  th  rt  comings  m 
tbs  orsuiizi.r  of  new  (ommanitles*  and  the  reMlja»ter  of  t^e  relations  of  cspit  1  and 
Isbor,  wM  a  wiie  Practical  Bdocttor  (Am  Barnard*!  PraetUai  JBtfiMOtort)— waa  born  at 
Maw  Lanark,  on  the  Clyde,  in  1804,  and  emigrated  to  Indiana  ii  ISW,  wketa  bt  aebleved 
SMfkad  aaceeae  In  political  and  Ht'^rary  life.  He  vrsa  aleolf d  to  Oengroaa  in  isa.  and 
appointed  Chargi  (T  Affaln  to  Naplea  In  18B8.  Bla  yiew  Tletp*  qf  SoelUy,  Foot/aUt  on 
tJU  BoundarUt  </  AnoUur  Worlds  Ths  Wrong$  <tf  Slavtrff  and  Tfu  SighU  <tf 
AnofidpafloA,  etc ,  have  had  a  wide  eircniatlop. 

f  la  18  j6  the  French  ambaaaalor  to  «wHaerl«Bd  bad  a  p«bl*e  eorrcapoodtofa  with 
Pktet  on  the  ambjaet.  Ceont  de  Oapo  d*Iatrla,  wbe  waa  the  Bnaalan  eavey  to  the  Coa* 
greaaea  of  Vienna  and  Parle,  made  to  the  Bmperor  Alexander,  In  18  4,  an  ex  ended 
report  on  Hofwyl,  which,  biing  widely  clrenlated  In  bo  k  form,  brought  X.  do  Fell  '«- 
beig*a  Irtf'aa  Into  notice  all  oyer  Earope.  There  were  alao  pnbHahed,  ah  mt  the  aame 
tiflu,  a  B  port  made  to  the  Swlea  frotremment  by  a  ^^ pedal  comml«elon  appointed  to  that 
eflhet;  another  brM.  Hofftem,  aneclnl  enroy  of  the  Prlocea<«  of  8wartaenb'*rg  Pndol- 
stadt ;  obeervationa  thereon  by  M.  Thaer,  Oooaeillor  of  State  of  the  King  of  Praaala;  a 
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first  years  of  the  present  oenCury.  It  embraced  the  yarious  establish- 
ments of  M.  de  Fellenberg  on  his  estate  of  Hofwyl,  two  leagues  from 
Berne,  consisting  of  a  primary  school,  a  college,  an  industrial  school,  and 
workshops  for  improved  agricultural  instruments. 

That  journey  had  an  important  influence  on  all  my  after  life ;  for  my 
father  was  so  much  pleased  with  all  he  saw  that,  on  his  return,  he  engaged 
a  private  tutor  to  teach  my  brother  William  and  myself  German,  and 
sent  us  to  Hofwyl  in  the  Autunm  of  next  year  (1820),  my  brother 
being  upward  of  fifteen,  and  I  upward  of  sixteen  years  old. 

We  entered  the  college,  then  having  rather  more  than  a  hundred 
students,  natives  of  every  part  of  Europe,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 
three  years  of  age.  But,  as  it  was  early  in  August  and  during  vacation 
that  we  reached  the  place,  we  found  only  three  or  four  of  its  inmates  there. 
We  were  placed  In  charge  of  one  of  these,  a  Prussian  two  or  three 
years  older  than  I,  named  Carl  Bressler.  I  shall  never  forget  the  corndd' 
erate  forbearance  with  which  this  good  young  fellow  treated  two  raw 
Scotch  lads,  childish  for  their  age,  and  the  pains  he  took  to  correct  in  xm 
any  habits  that  might  have  exposed  us  to  ridicule. 

Before  the  remaining  six  weeks  of  vacation  had  expired  and  the  college 
began  to  fill  again,  we  had  already,  in  a  measure,  settled  down  into  the 
ways  of  the  place,  and  understood  pretty  much  all  that  was  said  to  U8«  a 
few  slang  phrases  excepted.    Then  began  for  me  a  marvellous  life. 

'Self-Governing  College, 

'  I  found  the  students  living  under  a  Verfassung  (constitution)  which 
had  been  drafted  by  a  select  committee  of  their  number,  five  or  six  years 
before,  adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  whole  body,  and  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Fellenberg's  signature.  This  constitution  and  the  by-laws 
supplemental  to  it  (drawn  up  by  the  same  committee)  were  subject  to 
amendment,  Fellenberg  retaining  a  veto ;  but  during  the  three  years  I 
remained  at  college,  scarcely  any  amendments  were  made. 

This  embraced  the  entire  police  of  the  institution.  Neither  the  founder 
and  president  nor  the  faculty  issued  any  rules  or  regulations.  Our  pro- 
fessors had  no  authority  whatever  except  within  their  class-rooms.  Our 
laws,  whether  defining  official  duties,  or  relating  to  household  affidrs, 
hours  of  retiring,  and  the  like,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  morality,  good 
order,  cleanliness,  and  health,  were  stringent,  but  they  were  all  strictly 
self-imposed.  A  breach  of  the  laws  was  an  ofTenoe  against  the  Verein ; 
and  aa  to  all  such  we  ourselves  had  sole  jurisdiction.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
Fellenberg  kept  unobtrusive  wateh  over  our  doings;  but  while  I  remained 
at  Hofwyl  he  never  opeply  interfered  with  our  legislation  or  our  domestic 
proceedings,  by  veto  or  otherwise. 

And  while  punishment  by  the  college  authorities  held  no  place,  as  re- 
straining motive,  among  us,  neither  was  any  outside  stimulus  or  reward, 
or  even  of  class  rank,  admitted.    Emulation  was  limited  among  us  to 

report  bj  M.  Schefnli,  Oommlwloner  of  the  King  of  Wftrtembeiy ;  and  Tarioas  otheri. 
Snndrj  srtldee  of  FeDeoberg  himself.  In  Oennao,  ytvn  tmneltted  into  French  by 
Plot*  t,  snd  sttneted  mneh  stteotioo.  (William  C.  Woodbridae  in  the  American  Annals 
ef  Bdacation  made  the  echool  and  riews  of  Fellenb  *nr  widely  known  to  American 
readen.   See  BaniArd^i  «^9iiriia<  ^  AfiMoNois  lU.,  and  AcIm  lWa0«vyO 
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that  which  natuially  arises  among  joung  men  prosecuting  the  same 
studies.  It  was  never  artificially  excited.  There  were  no  prizes  or  col- 
lege honors,  no  "  double-firsts  "  to  be  won ;  there  was  no  acknowledged 
position,  marked  bj  numbers,  giving  precedence  and  conferring  name  and 
fame;  there  was  not  even  the  excitement  of  public  examinations;  we 
had  no  Commencement  exercises  that  might  have  assembled  the  magnates 
of  Switzerland  to  criticise  or  to  applaud. 

A  dangerous  experiment  it  would  usually  be  pronounced;  the  more 
dangerous  because  of  the  heterogeneous  materials  that  had  come  together 
at  Hof wjl  from  half  the  nations  of  the  world, — Swiss^  Germans,  Russians, 
Prussiins,  French,  Dutch,  Italians,  Greeks,  English,  and  I  know  not  of 
what  other  nationalities, — some  having  been  nursed  and  petted  in  luxury, 
others  sent  thither,  probably,  because  their  parents  could  not  manage 
them  at  home.  The  difficulties  were  the  greater  on  account  of  the  com- 
paratively late  age  at  which  students  were  received,  many  of  them  just 
from  scUjoIs  where  teachers  were  considered  natural  enemies,  where 
severity  was  the  rule,  and  artificial  reward  the  trusted  stimulant  to  exer- 
tion. Yet  I  am  witness  to  the  fact  that  this  hazarded  experiment  was  an 
eminent  success.  It  was  a  triumph  in  self-government.  The  nobler 
element  of  our  nature  had  been  appealed  to,  and  the  response  was  prompt 
and  ardent. 

Of  course  I  had  hardships.  I  was  jostled  and  bandied  about  and 
shaken  into  place,  roughly  enough  sometimes.  But  there  was  no  bitter- 
ness or  ill-will  mixed  in ;  that  hard  novitiate  was  wholesome,  not  degrad- 
ing, and  after  some  months  it  gradually  ceased.  There  were  no  coarse 
incentives,  no  mean  submissions,  no  s^fish  jealousies.  There  was  pride, 
but  it  grew  chiefly  out  of  a  sense  that  we  were  equal  members  of  an 
independent,  self-governing  community,  calling  no  man  master  or  lord ; 
Fellenberg,  our  president,  preferred  to  be  called,  and  was  usually  called, 
Pflegetater  (foster-father).  We  were  proud  that  our  republic  had  no 
laws  but  those  we  ourselves  had  made.  It  had  its  Council  of  Liegislation, 
its  court  of  judges,  its  civil  and  military  offioers,  and  its  public  treasury. 
It  had  its  annual  elections,  by  ballot,  at  which  each  student  had  a  vote ; 
its  privileges  and  honors  equally  accessible  to  all ;  its  labors  and  dutieg 
shared  by  all.  In  |ts  Council  of  Legislation  laws  were  repealed  or 
changed ;  yet  our  system  was  stable,  few  and  not  radical  changes  being 
proposed.  And  never,  I  think,  were  laws  framed  or  modified  with  a  more 
single  eye  to  the  public  good,  or  more  strictly  obeyed  by  those  who 
framed  them. 

Nor  was  this  an  unwilling  obedience— nothing  resembling  that  eye- 
service,  which  springs  from  fear  or  force.  It  was  given  ungrudgingly, 
cheerfully,  honestly.  It  became  a  point  of  honor  to  conform  in  spirit  as 
in  letter  to  laws  that  were  our  own. 

I  do  not  recollect,  and  perhaps  never  knew,  whether  the  idea  of  this 
self-regulating  society  originated  with  Fellenberg  or  with  some  of  the 
older  students.  The  memory  of  several  of  its  founders  was  as  gratefully 
cherished  by  us  as,  in  the  American  Union,  is  the  fame  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary fathers.  But  whether  the  first  conception  was  theirs  or  Fellen- 
berg's,  the  system  \hence  resulting  was  the  chief  lever  that  raised  the 
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monl  chftracter  of  our  college  to  the  beiglit  at  whieh  I  ftmnd  it.  It^gayv 
birth  to  public  spirit  and  to  aodal  and  dric  rirtues.  It  nurtured  a  eoB« 
flckras  independence  that  submitted  with  alaeritj  to  what  it  knew  to  bo 
the  will  of  the  whole,  and  felt  itself  bound  to  submit  to  nothing  else.  It 
created,  in  an  aristocratic  dass,  young  Republicans,  and  awakened  in 
them  that  seal  for  the  public  good  which  we  seek  too  often  in  Tain  in 
older  but  not  wiser  communities. 

Our  sfstem  of  rule  had  another  wholescme  ingredient.  The  annual 
election  to  the  oAces  of  the  Yerein  acted  indifferentlj  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  industry  itnd  good  conduct.  The  graduated  scale  of  public 
judgment  might  be  read  as  on  a  moral  thermometer,  when  the  result  of 
these  elections  was  declared.  That  result  Informed  us  who  had  risen  and 
who  had  fallen  in  the  estimate  of  his  fellows ;  for  it  was  frit  that  public 
opinion  among  us,  enlightened  and  incorrupt,  operated  with  strict  justice. 
In  that  youthful  commonwealth,  to  deserre  well  of  the  republic  was  to 
win  its  confidence  and  obtain  tdstimonial  of  its  approbation.  I  was  not 
able  to  detect  one  sinister  motive  swaying  the  Totes  given — ^neither 
fayoritism,  nor  envy,  nor  any  selfish  inducement.  There  was  nothing 
even  that  could  be  called  canvassing  for  candidates.  There  was  quiet, 
dispassionate  discussion  of  relative  merits ;  but  the  one  question  whidi 
the  elector  asked  himself  or  his  neighbor  was, "  Who  can  best  fill  such 
or  such  an  office?"  And  the  answer  to  tliat  question  furnished  the 
motive  for  decision.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance,  during  the 
years  I  spent  at  Hofwyl,  in  which  even  a  suspidon  of  partisan  cabal  or 
other  factious  proceeding  attached  to  an  election  among  us.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  there  were  aspirants  for  office.  Preferment  was, 
indeed,  highly  valued,  as  a  token  of  public  confidence,  but  it  was  not 
solicited,  directly  or  indirectly ;  it  was  accepted  rather  as  imposing  duty 
than  conferring  privilege.  The  Laoedmnonian  who,  when  he  lost  his 
election  as  one  of  the  three  hundred,  went  away  rejoicing  that  there  were 
found  in  Sparta  three  hundred  better  men  than  he,  is  lauded  as  a  model 
of  ideal  virtue.  Yet  such  virtue  was  matter  of  common  occurrence  and 
little  remark  at  Hofwyl.  There  were  not  only  one  or  two,  but  many 
among  us,  who  would  have  dncerely  rejoiced  to  find  others,  more  capable 
than  themselves,  preferred  to  office  in  thdr  stead. 

All  this  sounds,  I  dare  say,  strangely  Utopian  and  extravagant.  As  1 
write,  it  seems  to  myself  so  widely  at  variance  with  a  thirty  years'  expo* 
rienee  of  public  life,  that  I  should  scruple,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
record  it,  if  I  had  not,  forty  years  ago,  carefully  noted  down  my  reoollee- 
tions  while  they  were  still  fresh  and  trustworthy.  It  avails  nothing  to 
me  that  such  things  cannot  be,  for  at  Hofwyl  thejf  wer§,  I  describe  a  state 
of  sodety  which  I  saw,  and  part  of  which  I  was. 

As  partial  explanation  it  should  be  stated  tliat  no  patronage  or  salary 
was  attached  to  office  among  us. 

To  our  public  treasury  {ArmenkoMe,  we  called  it)  each  contributed  ac- 
cording to  means  or  inclination,  and  the  proceeds  were  expended  exclu- 
sively for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  We  had  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  he 
being  the  chairman  of  a  committee  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  the  indi- 
gent peasantry  in  the  ndghborhood,  ascertain  their  wants  and  their 
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eSiMacter,  and  sfTofd  tliem  relief,  eepedtllf  tn  Wiaier.  This  relief  ww 
oecAsloiiallj  girtn  in  the  form  of  monej,  more  frequently  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, or  f amitare.  In  other  eases,  we  lent  them  goats,  lelected  when  in 
milk«  from  a  flock  which  we  kepi  for  tlisi  purpose.  Onr  fond  was  ample, 
and,  I  think,  JndieiousTj  dispensed. 

The  article  in  oar  Verfasvung  rehttlve  to  moral  goTemment  provided 
for  the  divirion  of  the  students  into  six  drdes  (Krds) ;  and'  for  the  goT- 
«mment  of  these  each  cirele  elected  a  eoiineill<»  (KreUrath).  These  were 
held  to  he  our  most  important  officers,  their  jarisdietion  extending  to  ths 
social  life  and  moral  deportment  of  each  memher  of  the  Kreis.  This, 
one  might  imagine,  wonld  degenerate  into  an  inquisitorial  or  intermed- 
dling sunreillance,  hut  in  practice  it  nevev  did.  Each  Kreis  was  a  hand 
of  friends,  and  its  chief  was  the  friend  most  yalued  and  loved  among 
Ihem.  It  had  its  weekly  meetings ;  and,  daring  fine  Summer  weather, 
these  were  'usually  held  in  a  grove  (das  Wdldehen)  near  hj.  In  all  my 
•xperience  I  remember  no  pleasanter  gatherings  than  these.  During  the 
last  year  of  my  college  life,  I  was  myself  a  Kieisrath ;  and  I  carried  home 
BO  memorial  more  valued  than  a  brief  letter  of  fkrewell,  expressing  a£foo- 
tkm  and  gratitude,  signed  by  all  the  members  of  my  Kreis. 

These  presiding  officers  of  circles  constituted  a  sort  of  grand  jury, 
holding  occasional  meetings,  and  having  the  right  of  jnesentment,  when 
any  offence  had  come  to  their  knowledge. 

Our  judiciary  consisted  of  a  bench  of  three  judges,  whose  sessioins 
were  held  in  the  principal  college-hall  with  due  formality,  two  sentinels, 
with  drawn  swords,  guarding  the  doors.  Its  decisions  were  final.  The 
punishments  within  its  power  to  inflict  were  a  vote  of  censure,  flnes, 
which  went  to  the  Armenkasse,  deprivatkm  of  the  right  of  suffrage, 
declaration  of  ineligibility  to  office,  and  degradation  from  office.  This 
kst  punishment  was  not  inflicted  while  I  remained  in  the  college.  Trials 
were  rare,  and  I  do  not  remember  one,  except  f6r  some  venial  offonce. 
The  offender  usually  pleaded  his  own  cause ;  but  he  had  the  right  to  pro- 
eure  a  friend  to  act  as  his  advocate.  The  first  pfabHc  ^leeeh  I  over  mado 
was  in  German,  in  defence  of  a  fellow-student. 

The  dread  of  public  censure,  thus  dedarsd  by  sentenoe  after  formal 
trial,  was  keenly  felt,  as  may  be  judged  from  tlie  following  example  :— 

Two  German  princes,  sons  of  a  wealthy  nobleman,  the  Prinoe  of  Thum 
and  Taxis,  having  been  furnished  by  th^  father  with  a  laiger  allowance 
of  pocket-money  than  they  could  legitimately  spend  at  Hof wyl,  fell  upon 
a  somewhat  irregular  mode  of  using  part  of  it  Now  and  then  tliey 
would  get  up  of  nights,  after  all  their  comrades  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
proceed  to  the  neighboring  village  of  Buehsee,  there  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two  in  a  tavern,  smoking,  and  drinking  lager>beer. 

Kow,  we  had  no  strict  college  bounds  and  no  prohibition  against  enter- 
ing a  tavern,  though  we  knew  that  H.  de  Fellenberg  objected  to  our  con- 
tracting the  habit  of  visiting  such  places.  Our  practice  on  Sundays  may 
illustrate  this.  That  day  was  strictly  kept  and  devoted  to  religious  exer- 
eises,  until  mid-day,  when  we  dined.  After  dinner  it  was  given  up  to  recrea- 
tion ;  and  our  favorite  recreation  was,  to  form  into  parties  of  two  or  three, 
and  sally  forth,  stout  stick  in  hand,  on  excursions  of  many  miles  into  the 
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beautiful,  rlclilj  cultiyated  country  tliat  surrounded  vlb,  often  ascending 
some  eminence  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  magnificent  Bemeae 
Alps,  their  summits  coyered  with  eternal  snow.  It  sometimes  happened 
that,  on  such  excursions,  we  were  oyertaken  bj  a  storm ;  or  perhaps, 
having  waudered  farther  than  we  intended,  we  were  tired  and  hungrj. 
In  either  case  we  did  not  scruple  to  enter  some  country  tayem  and  pro- 
cure refreshments  there.  But  wheneyer  we  did  so,  it  was  a  custom — not 
a  prescribed  law,  but  a  custom  sanctioned  bj  college  tradition — to  yisit, 
on  our  return,  the  professor  who  oyerlooked  the  domestic  department  of 
our  institution — a  short,  stout,  middle-aged  man,  the  picture  of  good 
nature,  but  not  deficient  in  energy  when  occasion  demanded — it  was  our 
uniform  custom  to  call  upon  this  gentleman,  Herr  Lippe,  and  inform  him 
that  we  hcui  visited  such  or  such  a  tavern,  and  the  occasion  of  our  doing 
so.  A  benignant  smile,  and  his  usual  "  It  is  very  well,  my  sons/'  dosed 
such  interviews.  * 

Bat  the  use  of  tobacco— strange,  in  a  German  college  I — was  forbidden 
by  our  rules ;  so  also  was  a  departure,  after  the  usual  hour  of  rest,  from 
the  college  buildings,  except  for  good  reason  shown.  Thus  Max  and  Frits 
Taxis  (so  the  youths  were  called)  had  become  offenders  amenable  to 
justice. 

The  irregularity  of  which  they  had  been  guilty— the  only  one  of  the 
kind  which  I  recollect — ^became  known  accidentally  to  one  of  the  students. 
There  existed  among  us  not  even  the  name  of  informer ;  but  it  was  eon- 
sidered  a  duty  to  give  notice  to  the  proper  authorities  of  any  breach  of 
law.  Accordingly  the  fact  was  communicated  by  the  student  to  hii 
Kreisrath,  who  thereupon  called  his  colleagues  in  office  together.  Hay- 
ing satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  facts,  they  presented  Max  and  Frits  for 
breach  of  law.  The  brothers  were  then  officially  notified  that,  on  the 
second  day  thereafter,  their  case  would  be  brought  up  before  the  Tribunal 
of  Justice,  and  they  would  be  heard  in  defence. 

Max,  the  elder,  held  some  minor  office ;  and  the  sentence  would  proba- 
bly have  been  a  vote  of  censure,  or  a  fine  for  both,  and  a  dismissal  from 
office  in  his  (Max's)  case.  But  it  would  seem  that  this  was  more  than 
they  could  make  up  their  minds  to  bear.  Accordingly,  the  night  before 
trial,  they  decamped  secretly,  hired  a  poH-kaUsehe  at  Buchsee,  and,  being 
well  provided  with  money,  returned  to  their  parents. 

We  afterwards  ascertained  that  our  president  did  not  send  after  them, 
in  pursuit  or  otherwise,  not  even  writing  to  their  parents,  but  quietly 
Buffering  the  fugitives  to  tell  their  own  story  in  their  own  way. 

The  result  was  that,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  father  came,  bringing  with 
him  the  runaways,  and  asking,  as  a  favor,  that  M.  de  Fellenberg  would 
once  more  take  them  on  probation,  which  he  very  willingly  did.  They 
were  received  by  us  with  kindness,  and  no  allusion  was  ever  made  to  the 
cause  of  their  absence.  They  remained  years,  quiet  and  law  abiding 
members  of  our  Verein,  but  neither  attained  to  any  office  of  trust  again. 

There  was,  in  addition,  supplementary  t^  the  college,  at  Diemerswyl,  a 
few  miles  from  Hof wyl,  a  primary  school,  for  boys  up  to  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen ;  but  there  was  little  intercourse  between  us  and 
them. 
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The  liabitfl  and  tone  of  all  these  eatablishments  seemed  to  hare  been 
colored  bj  their  foander's  democratic  leaaings.  The  Vehrli  boys,  though 
always  respectful,  had  a  look  of  bright,  spirited  independence  about 
them.  Among  us  students,  in  spite  of  what  might  have  been  disturbing 
causes,  the  strictest  equality  prevailed. 

Though  our  habits  were  simple,  the  college  was  an  expensire  one,  our 
annual  bills,  everything  included,  running  up  to  some  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  each ;  and  thus  those  only,  with  few  exceptions,  could  obtain  ad* 
mission  whose  parents  had  ample  means ;  the  exceptions  being  the  sons 
of  a  few  of  Fellenberg*8  Swiss  friends,  in  moderate  circumstances,  whom, 
when  they  showed  great  promise,  he  admitted  with  little  or  no  charge. 
We  had  among  us  many  of  the  nobility  of  the  Continent— dukes,  princes, 
some  of  them  related  to  crowned  heads,  and  minor  nobles  by  the  dozen; 
yet  between  them  and  others,  including  the  recipients  of  Fellenberg's 
bounty,  there  was  nothing,  in  word  or  bearing,  to  mark  difference  of  rank. 

No  one  was  ever  addressel  by  his  title ;  and  to  the  tuft-hunters  of 
English  universities  it  will  appear  scarcely  credible  that  I  lived  several 
weeks  among  my  college  mates  before  I  accidentally  learned  who  were 
thef princes  and  other  nobles,  and  who  the  objects  of  Fellenberg's  charity; 
mj  informant  being  my  friend  Bressler. 

"  Carl/*  sad  I  one  day, "  what's  become  of  .all  the  nobility  you  used  to 
have  here  ?    I  heard,  before  I  came,  that  there  was  quite  a  number." 

"  Why,"  said  he,  smiling,  '*  they're  all  here  stiU." 

"  Indeed  I    Which  are  they  ?  " 

"See  if  you  can't  guess." 

I  named  several  who  had  appeared  to  me  to  have  the  greatest  consider- 
ation among  the  other  students. 

"Oat  !'*  said  he,  laughing;  "these  are  all  sons  of  merchants  and  com- 
moners.   Try  your  hand  again." 

I  did  so,  with  no  better  success.  Then  he  named,  to  my  surprise, 
several  young  men  who  had  seemed  to  me  to  command  little  influence  or 
respect ;  among  them,  two  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Hilburghausen,  the  two 
princes  of  Thum  and  Taxis,  and  three  or  four  Russian  princes ;  at  which 
last  item  a  good-natured  young  fellow  named  StOsser,  a  room-mate  of 
ours,  looked  up  from  his  desk  and  laughed,  but  said  nothing.  "  Then,'* 
added  Bressler,  "  there's  Alexander ;  he's  another  prince,  nephew  of  the 
King  of  WQrtemberg."  I  had  especially  observed  that  this  young  man 
was  coldly  treated — indeed,  avoided  rather  than  sought — ^by  his  com- 
panions. 

A  few  days  later  I  obtained  two  additional  items.  Bressler  had  said 
nothing  to  me  of  l\imself  as  having  a  title,  nor  did  I  suppose  he  had  any ; 
but  I  happened  to  see,  on  his  desk,  a  letter  addressed, "  A  Monsieur  le 
Comte  Charles  de  Bressler. '  8Uh»er  I  found  to  be  a  nickname  (literally 
Falter,  from  a  sort  of  pounding  gait  he  had) ;  and  the  youth  who  bore  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  Russian  prince,  grandson  of  a  celebrated  general, 
Catherine's  Suwarow.  Bressler  had  told  me  that  there  were  two  young 
Sawarows,  but  left  me  to  find  out  that  our  room-mate  was  one  of  them. 
He  (St5sser)  had  charge  of  our  flock  of  goats,  above  referred  to ;  and  he 
took  to  the  office  very  kindly. 
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And*  as  of  sank,  lo  of  leli^on ;  neitlier  introduced  among  ua  any  dis- 
turbing element  We  had  Protestants,  Cktliolics,  members  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  members  of  no  church  at  all ;  bat  I  reooUect  not  a  i^ngle 
word,  nor  other  evidence  of  feelii^^  indicating  any  shade  of  coldness  or 
aversion,  which  had  rise  in  theological  difbrences.  It  mi^t  have,  pnssled 
me,  after  a  three  years'  residence,  to  call  to  mind  whether  those  with  whom 
I  was  intimate  as  with  mj  own  brother  wei«  Protestants,  or  Catholics,  sir 
neither;  and  long  eve  this  I  hare  quite  forgotten.  We  never  debated 
controversial  points  of  belSef.  K.  de  Fellenbeig  read  to  ns  oocauooal 
lectures  on  religion;  but  they  were  liberal  in  tone,  and  practical,  not 
doctrinal ;  embracing  those  essentials  which  belong  to  all  Christian  sects, 
and  thus  suiting  ProtesUnts  and  Catholics  alike.  Tike  Catholics,  it  is  trie, 
had,  from  time  to  time,  a  priest  who  came,  in  a  quiet  way,  to  confess 
them,  and,  no  doabt,  to  uige  strict  observance  of  the  weekly  fast ;  yet  we 
of  the  Protestant  persuasion  used,  I  believe,  to  eat  as  much  fish  and  m 
many  frogs  on  Fridays  as  they. 

80,  also,  as  to  the  various  nationalities  that  made  up  our  corps  of 
students;  it  caused  uo  dispute;  it  ga^e  rise  to  no  unkindness.  Duels, 
common  in  most  of  the  German  universities,  were  an  unheard^f  absurd- 
ity ;  quarrels  ending  in  blows  were  scarcely  known  among  us.  I  recaU 
hut  two,  both  of  which  were  quickly  arrested  by  the  bystanders,  who  felt 
their  college  dishonored  by  such  an  exhibition.  One  of  these  was  eqn- 
menced  by  a  youth  fresh  from  an  English  school*  The  other  occurred 
one  evening,  in  a  private  room,  between  a  fiexy  Prussian  count  and  a 
sturdy  Swiss.  When  the  dispute  grew  warm,  we  pounced  upon  the  com- 
batants, carried  them  oH^  each  to  his  own  room,  on  our  shoulders,  and 
there,  with  a  hearty  laugh  at  their  folly,  set  them  down  to  cool.  It  was 
so  good-humoredly  dene^  that  they  could  not  help  joining  in  the  merriment. 

I  have  heard  much  of  the  manliness  supposed  to  grow  out  of  the  Ki^ 
lish  habit  of  settling  school  quarrels  by  boxing.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
would  have  been  a  safe  experiment  lor  one  of  these  pugilistic  young  gen- 
tlemen to  insult  a  Hofwyl  student,  even  though  the  manhood  of  the  latter 
had  never  been  tested  by  pounding  another's  faoe  wUh  his  fist.  His 
anger,  when  roused,  is  most  to  be  4readed  who  so  bears  himself  as  to  give 
no  one  j  list  cause  of  offence. 

Our  course  of  instruction  included  the  study  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  German  languages,  the  last  of  which  was  the  language  ol 
the  college ;  history,  natusal  philosophy,  chemistry,  mechanics ;  mathe- 
matics, a  thorough  course,  embracing  the  highest  branches ;  drawing,  in 
the  senior  dass,  from  busts  and  models ;  music,  vocal  and  instrumental ; 
and  finally  gynmastics,  riding,  and  fendi^.  There  was  a  riding-school 
with  a  considerable  stable  of  horses  attached;  and  the  higher  classes 
were  in  the  habit  of  riding  out  once  a  week  with  M.  de  Fellenberg,  many 
oi  whose  practical  life-lessons,  given  as  I  rode  by  his  side  during  these 
pleasant  excursions,  I  well  remember  yet ;  for  example,  a  recommendation 
to  use  superlatives  sparingly,  in  speech  and  writix^g,  reserving  them  for 
occasions  where  they  were  needed  and  in  place. 

The  number  of  professors  was  large  compared  to  that  of  the  taiight, 
being  f -om  twenty-five  to  thirty ;  and  the  classes  were  small,  containing 
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from  ten  to  fiiteex  Twice  or  thrice  on!/,  daring  tke  term  of  my  zeal- 
dence,  one  of  the  stodenta^  on  Jioeoant  of  xepeated  inattention  during  a 
recitation,  vrai  reqmested  bj  the  profeeior  lo  leavA  the  room.  Bat  this 
was  qaite  an  event  to  be  talked  of  for  a  week.  No  ezpalflioii  occorred 
while  I  was  there.  I  do  not  mijeM  remamber  to  have  receiFod,  either 
from  M.  de  Fellenbeig  or  from  tLoj  of  the  f acaltj,  a  single  hanh  woid 
during  the  happy  years  I  spent  at  Hof  wyl. 

Latin  and  Qreek,  though  thoroughly  taught,  did  not  engross  as  much 
attention  as  in  most  colleges.  Not  more  time  was  given  to  each  than  to 
ancient  and  modem  history^  and  less  than  to  mathematios.  This  last,  a 
special  object  of  study,  was  tanght  by  extempore  lectures,  of  which  we 
took  notes  in  short-kuid ;  and  in  after  yeanv  whoi  details  and  demonstra- 
tions had  faded  from  memory,  I  have  never  fobad  difficulty  in  working 
these  out  afresh,  without  aid  from  bodkSb 

AtkUtic  Ommm-^Fod  B»urdon». 

Our  recreations  consisted  of  public  games,  athletic  exerdses,  gymnas- 
ties,  and— what  was  prised  above  all— an  annual  excursion  on  foot,  lasting 
«be«t  six  weeks. 

iL  favorite  amusement  In  tlie  way  of  athletic  exerdse  was  throwing 
the  lance  {LmMenwmf^),  The  weapons  used  were  stout  ashen  spears, 
dx  or  seven  feet  long, heavily  poinlted  with  iron;  the  target  a  squared  log 
of  hard  wood,  firmly  set  in  the  ground,  about  six  feet  high — ^the  upper 
portion,  or  head,  which  it  was  the  chief  o^»fect  to  hit,  a  separate  block, 
attadied  to  the  trunk  by  stout  hinges.  A  dozen  or  more  engaged  in  it  at 
a  time,  divided  into  two  sides  ;  and  the  points  gained  by  each  stroke  were 
xeckoned  aooording  to  power  and  aoonracy.  We  attained  great  skill  in 
this  exercise. 

We  liad  a  fencing-master,  and  took  lessons  twice  a  week  in  the  use  of 
the  rapier,  skill  In  the  management  of  which  was  then  considered, 
throughout  Continental  Europe,  indispensable  in  the  education  of  a 
gentleman.  There  are  many  swordsmen  hi  the  upper  classes  who  need 
aiot  have  feared  any  ordinary  antagonist.  I  was  exceedingly  fond  of  this 
exerdse ;  and  I  suppose  our  teacher  may  have  thought  me  his  best  pupil, 
for  he  said  to  me  one  day,  "Herr  Owen,  I  expect  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is 
professor  of  fendng  in  Zurich,  to  visit  me  in  a  few  days.  He  will  expect, 
•of  eeuTse,  to  try  his  hand  with  some  of  Hie  class,  and  I've  chosen  you  to 
vepresent  us.    If  you  don't  hit  him  first.  III  never  forgive  you." 

"I  think  that^s  hard  measure,"!  repHfd;  "he  has  made  fencing  the 
business  of  hi4  life,  and  I  haven't  taken  lessons  three  years  yet." 

"  I  don't  care.  I  knew  his  strength.  I'd  be  ashamed  not  to  turn  out  a 
pupil  who  could  beat  him." 

I  told  him  I  would  do  my  best.  He  let  me  into  his  visitor's  play,  as  he 
ealled  it,  warning  me  of  the  feints  likely  to  be  employed  against  me. 
Tet  I  think  it  was  by  good  fortune  rather  than  skill  that  I  made  the  first 
mt.  Oar  professor  assumed  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  acddent,  yet  I  could 
see  that  he  was  triumphant. 

Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  gymnastic  exercises.  We  spent  an 
hour  a  day,  just  before  dinner,  in  the  gymnasium.    And  this  experience 
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causes  me  to  regard  these  exercises,  Jadidooslj  conducted,  as  essential  to 
a  complete  sjstem  of  education.  Thej  induce  a  yigor,  an  address,  a 
hardihood,  a  presence  of  mind  in  danger,  difficult  of  attainment  without 
them.  While  thej  fortify  the  general  health,  thej  strengthen  the 
nerves ;  and  their  mental  and  moral  influence  is  great.  I  know  that,  in 
my  case,  thej  tended  to  equalise  the  spirits,  to  invigorate  the  intellect, 
and  to  calm  the  temper.  I  left  Hof wjl,  not  onlj  perfectly  well,  but 
athletic. 

Our  annual  excursions,  undertaken,  in  the  autumn  of  that  bright  and 
beautiful  climate,  by  those  students  who,  like  myself,  were  too  far  from 
home  to  return  thither  during  the  holidays,  were  looked  forward  to, 
weeks  beforehand,  with  brilliant  antidpatlons  of  pleasure;  which, 
strange  to  say,  were  realized.  Our  favorite  professor,  Herr  Llppe,  accom- 
panied us ;  our  number  being  conmionly  from  thirty  td  thirty-five. 

It  was  usually  about  the  first  of  August  that,  clad  In  the  plain  student 
uniform  of  the  college,  knapsack  on  shoulder,  and  long,  iron-shod  moun- 
tain-staff (alpenstock)  In  hand,  we  sallied  forth,  an  exultant  party,  on  "  the 
journey,"  as  we  called  It.  Before  our  departure  Herr  Llppe,  at  a  public 
meeting,  had  Chalked  out  for  us  the  intended  route ;  and  when  we  found, 
as  on  two  occasions  we  did.  that  It  was  to  extend  beyond  the  valleys  and 
mountain  passes  of  Switzerland  to  the  lakes  of  Northern  Italy,  our  en* 
thusiasm  burst  forth  In  a  tumult  of  applause. 

Our  day's  journey,  usually  eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  sometlmea  ex- 
tended to  twenty-five  or  more.  We  breakfasted  early,  walked  till 
mid-day ;  then  sought  some  shady  nook  where  we  could  enjoy  a  lunch  of 
bread  and  wine,  with  grapes  or  goat's-mllk  cheese,  when  such  luxuries 
could  be  had.  Then  we  despatched  In  advance  some  of  our  swiftest 
pedestrians,  as  commissariat  of  the  party,  to  order  supper  preparatory  to 
our  arrival.  How  joyfully  we  sat  down  to  that  evening  meal  I  How  we 
talked  over  the  events  of  the  day,  the  magnificent  scenes  we  had  wit- 
nessed, the  little  adventures  we  had  met  I  The  small  country  taverns 
seldom  furnished  more  than  six  or  eight  beds ;  so  that  three-fourths  of 
our  number  usually  slept  In  some  bam,  well  supplied  with  hay  or  straw. 
How  soundly  we  slept,  and  how  merry  the  awaking  I 

Throughout  the  term  of  these  charming  excursions  the  strictest  order 
was  observed.  And  herein  was  evinced  the  power  of  that  honorable 
party  spirit  which  Imposed  on  every  one  of  us  a  certain  charge  as  to  the 
good  conduct  of  the  whole— making  each,  as  It  were,  alive  to  the  faults 
and  responsible  for  the  shortcomings  of  our  little  community.  Rude 
tiolse,  unseemly  confusion,  the  least  approach  to  dissipation  at  a  tavern, 
or  any  other  violation  of  propriety  on  the  road,  would  have  been  consid- 
ered an  insult  tp  the  college.  And  thus  It  happened  that  we  established, 
throughout  Switzerland,  a  character  for  decorum  such  as  no  other  Institu- 
tion ever  obtained. 

While  I  live,  the  golden  memories  of  our  college,  as  It  once  was,  can 
never  fade.  With  me  they  have  left  a  blessing — a  belief  which  existing 
abuses  cannot  shake  nor  worldly  scepticism  destroy,  an  abiding  faith  In 
human  virtue  and  In  social  progress. 
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raa  ■mnr  wiMlyj^' 


Mr6.  fivSLtir,  the  diiiigliter  of  Sir  Rich«rd  Broihie,'  and  wift  of 
WiHiam  Bvelya,  tlie  centhtl  fij^ure  ift  this  8ket<ib  of  English  Homd 
Ufe  iti  the  17th  Century,  wiis  not  ciiHed  tb  the'perfetltt«nc^of  deedr 
of'heroisni,  nor  wss  she  distitignlshed  for  her  learttingf  of  shhiing" 
Udeftts.  She  possessed  an  amiable  di^iposltion,  good'setme,  and  a 
eolfitated  andetstandhrg,  united  with'  a  siaeere- and  simpleiriety— ^ 
*  qoaiities  which  made  her  the  best  danghter  and  wife;  the  most 
tender  mother,  a  desirable  neighlbor  and  flrleny!  in  all  parts  of  her 
IfiK.*    She  was  bom  at  the  English  Embassj'  at  I^aris,  in  16dKJ 

Her  childhood  passed  happity  in  the  brightest  capital  in  Europe;' 
where  her  father,  Sir  Kiehard  Browne,  resided  as  English  A'mbaMa- 
dor;  and  to  it  she  always  I<^ohed  b^k  with  gfttteftll  attachment. 
Bere  she  was  tended  with  all  the  careagentte  fkte  conid  assign  to 
tKe'only  child  of  good,  tender,  and  ptons  parents,  and  here  it  waa 
that  she  was  early  seen  and  admired  by  the  eteellent  and'  accottr- 
pHshed  Mr.  Etrelyn;  himself  described  as  <  one  of  the  best  and  most 
dignified  specimens  of  the  old  Engfish  conntty  gefitleman.*  ITn- 
shahen  in  his  fIdeKty  to  a  fiilllng  canse,  when  thai  cause-  becatti' 
again  triumphant  he  never  condescended  to  bow  the  Imee  to  wick- 
edness in  high  phices.  Ifideed,  it  may  be  presumed  that  his  loyalty 
must  at  last  have  partaken  pretty  much  of  the  charaeter  of  Horace 
Walpole's  patriotiSsm,  who,  when  the  patriots  of  his  day  were  boring 
the  dtUttanU  stat^man  with,  <  Stire,  Mir.  Tf  alpoM,  you  love  your 
country !'  replied, '  that  he  believed  he  shbuTd  love  his  country  very 
well,  if  it  were  not  for  hts  countrymen.*  So  it  maybe  suspected 
that  Evelyn'would  have  supported  the  Royal  cause  with  stUi  more 
ardor  than  he  did,  had  it  not  been  f6r  some  royafists. 

Although  he  trailed  a  pike  atX^ennep,  and  joined  the  King's  army 
at  Brentford,  yet  on  the  day  on  which  was  fought  *  the  signal  battle 
of  Edge  Hill,*  aft^r  having  seen  Portsmouth'  delivered  up  to  Str 
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•  Abridgwl  fron  <  Tk»  Engiith  Hmm  Li/b  ^  Emglitk  Ltdimim  HU  llth  Omterf.*    By  thr 
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William  Waller,  he  was  able  to  make  a  careful  archaeological  snr- 
vey  of  the  city  of  Winchester,  calmly  noting  its  castle,  church, 
school,  and  King  Arthur*s  Round  Table.  Thus  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suits of  peace,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  shortly  afterward  quitted  a 
land  divided  by  civil  warfare.  After  exhausting  the  sights  of  (aris, 
he  sailed  to  Genoa,  inhaled  the  perfumed  breath  of  the  South,  lost 
himself  in  the  sunny  mazes  of  Italian  gardens,  gazed  with  curious 
eye  on  the  treasures  of  Florentine  galleries,  wandered  through 
princely  palaces,  heard  the  Pope  say  mass  at  Rome  on  Christmas 
Day,  climbed  Yosuvius,  and  glided  through  the  voiceless  streets  of 
Venice.  Then,  having  declined  the  honor  of  a  degree  offered  to 
him  by  the  University  of  Padua,  and  passed,  with  exceeding  pleas- 
ure, through  ^  the  Paradise  of  Lombardy/  he  set  his  face  homeward, 
returning  by  Geneva  to  Paris.  Farther,  for  awhile,  he  did  not  pro- 
ceed ;  and  there,  the  only  time  in  his  whole  life,  as  he  tells  us,  lived 
'  most  idly.' 

We  all  know  the  indigenous  growth  of  such  a  soil — love,  in  idle- 
ness, of  a  necessity,  sprang  up.  It  was  no  idle  passion,  however, 
with  which  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Browne  inspired  him, 
though  he  was  at  this  time  seven-and-twenty ;  and  she,  the  age  of 
'  one  of  Shakspeare's  women,'  not  yet  fourteen. 

Early  in  the  year  we  find  him  changing  his  lodgings  from  the 
Place  de  M.  de  Metz,  near  the  Abbey  of  Sl  Grermain,  to  one  in  the 
Rue  Columbier,  doubtless  to  bring  him  nearer  to  '  Rue  Farrene,' 
where  the  English  Ambassador  resided,  and  of  which  the  pleasant 
situation  lingered  long  in  the  memory  of  the  Ambassador's  daugh- 
ter. Nay,  as  spring  advanced,  ho  began  learning  the  lute,  though 
to  small  perfection ;  a  symptom  which  we  take  to  be  something 
like  Benedict's  ^  brushing  his  hat  o'  mornings.'  Later,  his  valet; 
Herbert,  robbing  him  of  clothes  and  plate  to  the  value  of  three- 
score pounds,  his  effects  were  recovered  for  him  by  the  good  offices 
of  Sir  Richard  Browne ;  for  whose  lady  and  family,  when  mention- 
ing the  circumstance,  he  acknowledges  he  had  contracted  a  great 
friendship ;  having  particularly  set  his  affections  on  their  daughter. 
His  suit  found  favor  with  the  Ambassador  and  his  lady ;  and  in  her 
declioing  days  their  child  recorded  her  gratitude  to  those  who  had 
placed  her  in  such  worthy  hands.  Accordingly,  on  Corpus  Christ! 
Day,  1647,  when  the  houses  were  hung  with  tapestry,  and  the  streets 
strown  with  flowers^  amidst  all  the  glitter  and  gaiety  of  a  Paris /!te, 
the  marriage  vows  were  taken  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Embassy,  before 
Dr.  Earle,  afterward  Bishop  of  Salisbury.    Three  months  after  this 
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£?elyn  qaitted  Paris  for  England,  leaving  his  wife, '  still  very  joong, 
under  the  care  of  an  excellent  lady,  and  prudent  mother.' 

Young  she  certainly  was;  her  studies,  it  may  be,  somewhat  incom- 
plete, and  her  habits  unfixed.  But  circumstances,  after  all,  are  our 
great  instructors,  and  the  brief  spring-tide  of  her  youth  had  been 
passed  amid  such  as  would  not  fail  to  indpress  a  thoughtful  nature 
with  a  serious  view  of  life  and  its  responsibilities.  Her  eyes  had 
early  been  accustomed  to  look  on  scenes  of  suffering  solaced  by 
benevolence,  and  of  trial  sustained  with  fortitude.  Her  mother's 
house  was  an  asylum  for  her  exiled  countrymen,  as  well  as  an  hos- 
pital for  the  sick  and  needy.  For  many  years  of  their  residence  in 
Paris  they  were  subjected  to  the  direst  want  of  money^and  precious 
lessons  are  those  that  are  taught  in  the  school  of  poverty.  In  a 
letter  of  Sir  Richard  Browne'^  to  Lord  Digby,  dated  1644,  he  de- 
clares that, '  unless  he  is  supplied  with  money,  inevitable  ruin  must 
be&U  him.' 

Mrs.  Evelyn  was  still  residing  in  her  Other's  house  when  Sir 
Richard's  landlord  threatened  to  seixe  on  his  goods,  the  rent  having 
been  for  some  time  due,  and  he  being  without  means  of  satisfying 
him.  Charles  himself  was  at  this  time  besieged  by  butchers, 
bakers^  brewers,  and  other  tradesmen.  Hyde  was  often  puzzled 
how  to  pay  the  postage  of  his  state  correspondence.  Neither  to 
the  King,  then,  nor  to  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  could  the 
Ambassador  apply  for  assistance,  and  he  was  at  kst  obliged  to  Sir 
Richard  Foster  for  helping  him  out  of  his  difficulties. 

But  household  cares  would  be  lightly  met  in  those  times,  in  which 
the  vail  of  conventionality  was  rudely  torn  aside  from  life.  Delicate 
women  learnt  to  endure  hardship;  the  timorous  cast  aside  their 
fears.  They  came  forth  to  head  the  defense  of  a  beleagured  castle, 
or  to  condnct  in  safety  some  precious  and  imperiled  life  through  the 
threatening  dangers  of  surrounding  foes,  as  though  these  were  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  their  condition ;  so  calmly  and  with  so  little 
self-conscionsness  were  their  deeds  of  heroism  accompUshed.  In 
such  seasons  of  revolution,  whether  of  thought  or  society,  or  of 
government,  it  is  indeed  '  impossible  to  be  young,  and  to  be  in- 
different' 

Paris  was  strictly  besieged  by  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  and  Sir 
Richard  Browne  and  his  family  shared  in  all  the  discomfort  and  an- 
noyance, if  not  the  dangers,  of  the  siege,  and  '  the  letter  of  conso- 
lation,' written  by  Evelyn  to  his  wife  at  this  time,  must  have  been 
especially  welcome.    This  was  in  February,  1649.    They  did  not 
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meet  again  vatil  the  fdikinDg  Angiiiiy  after  a  0e{>aFatioQ  of  a  jev 
and  a  half. 

EvelyB^B  preveiice  in  Engtaad  was  neeenafj  lut  tlie  sake  of  liia 
own  afffdn^  and  Ikoao  of  his  fiitlnriaf-)aw,  at  whoae  hooao^  Si^ap 
Goariy  he  spent  much  of  his  titB6|  harittg  a  lodging  and  soom  IwAm 
there.  Mighty  ebanges  had  been  aoeompKshed  daring  tke  period 
of  his  sojoam  there.  Chun's  head  bad  &))en  l^  the  hasda  of  bb 
sabjects,  and  '  nnkingship  was  proclaimed  in  England.* 

The  faitbfbl  few  wbo  still  acknowledged  n  King  of  Sngiaend  iMiw 
sought  him  at  St  Germain,  whither  Evelyn,  soon  after  bis  retam  to 
Paris,  proceeded,  to  kiss  .his  Majesty's  band,  being  eomngyed  tbntb 
in  my  Lord  Wfhnot^s  eoacb,  tksir  party  indadiiig  Mrs.  Btariow,  Ibe 
mother  pf  the  Dnke  of  Monmontb.  It  was  in  better  eompany  tban 
that  of  the  'brown^  beantiM,  bold,  <bnt  insipid  creatnm,'  whom  iti 
tiiose  few  words  he  has  so  graphically  described,  that  his  next  visit 
to  the  English  coart  was  paid.  For  his  wife  and  cousin  aooom- 
panied  him  to  kiss  the  Queen  Mother's  band,  and  they  dined  tbera 
with  my  Lord  Keeper  and  Lord  fiatton. 

At  the  Lonvrs  in  the  foilowiiig  month  tbey  yisitsd  one  of  tbto 
heroines,  whose  great  qualities  the  misfortunes  of  ^  tunes  bad 
called  into  action*  Lady  Morton  now  resided  there,  the  widow  of 
Robert,  Earl  of  Morton,  and  governess  to  the  Princess  Henrietta^ 
who,  a  fortnight  after  her  birth,  bad  been  committed  to  her  care  by 
ber  ill*fated  mother,  when  compelled  to  flee  fbom  Exeter  by  the  a{^ 
proacb  of  the  Eanrl  of  Essex.  Lady  Morton  remained  in  the  threai- 
ened  city,  until  its  relief  by  the  royal  army ;  when  she  bad  the  joy 
of  laying  the  intot  for  the  first  time,  and,  as  it  proved,  the  last^  in 
the  father's  arms ;  for  Charles  never  again  saw  the  child,  who  wan 
baptized,  according  to  bis  desire,  by  the  name  of  Henrietta  Anne. 

From  Exeter  Lady  MotUhi  removed  with  the  Princess  to  Oa^ 
lands ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  she  was  ordered  by 
the  Parliament  to  resign  htir  charge  to  the  Countess  of  Northuin^ 
berland,  with  whom  the  other  royal  children  were  placed.  On  this 
she  resolved  to  escape  into  France  where  Henrietta  Maria  now  re^ 
sided,  and  to  restore  the  princess  to  her  mother,  by  whom  she  had 
been  first  consigned  to  her,  and  to  whom  alone  she  could  foel  justi>- 
fied  in  resigning  her. 

From  Oatlands  to  Dover  her  journey  was  accomplished  on  foot; 
and  as  the  utmost  secrecy  was  requisite  to  insure  the  success  of  ber 
plan,  a  disgnise  was  of  necessity  adopted.  Lady  Morton  accord- 
ingly assumed  the  dress  of  a  poor  French  woman ;  but  even  this 
bomely  garb  could  not  conceal  her  grace  and  loveliness ; 
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'  Ai  diinM  tba  BMMMi  in  okndtd  tk&M, 
She  io  her  poor  attir»  wu  Mon : 

Om  prmiied  her  mndat,  oiw  hin  •!«•, 
Om  iMf  dwk  hftir  ud  lo?Ma«i  niM.' 


The  beauty  which  poverty  and  nigt  could  not  vaii,  the  was  obliged 
to  sabjeot  to  an  ecUpee ;  and  adjastii^  an  artifiksial  htuoap  on  her 
shoolder,  she  dressed  her  little  princess  as  a  beggar-boy,  and  thus 
diflfignved  and  disguised  eacaped  without  detection ;  and 


thrMfh  tht  fOAidi,  the  rivw,  uid  Um  Mt, 


Faith,  Baautj,  Wit,  and  Cooi«f>  nMto  their  way. 

The  fair  company  thus  revealed  to  the  poet's  eye,  to  the  common 
wayfarer  appeared  only  in  the  guise  of  a  deformed  French  beggar- 
woman,  with  her  little  boy  Pierre,  whom  she  carried  on  her  back  as 
ibe  walked  bravely  al6ng  to  Dover;  the  child,  much  to  her  alarm, 
though  scarcely  less  to  her  amusement,  indignantly  repudiating  the 
the  character  she  was  compelled  to  assume,  and  declarii^  to  all  they 
met  that  she  was  a  Princess,  and  not  Pierre,  the  beggar-boy. 

Happily  her  royal  highness's  explaaationa  were  not  very  intelligi- 
ble, and  her  pronunciation  of  princess  so  closely  resembled  the 
name  bestowed  on  her  by  her  guardian  (who  had  indeed  selected  it 
fi>f  that  reason),  that  they  were  allowed  to  pursue  their  way  unmo- 
leatedf  until,  arrived  in  France,  their  dangers  were  over,  and  the 
Princess  resumed  her  rank,  and  Lady  Morton  her  beauty.  Proceed- 
11^  to  Paring  the  one  was  received  into  the  rapturous  embraces  of 
her  mother,  the  other  found  herself  the  object  of  praise  and  admir- 
ation for  her  noble  daring  and  devoted  fidelity.  Sir  Thomas  Berk- 
eley sought  her  hand,  and  it  is  said  never  forgave  Clarendon,  (who 
had  a  great  friendship  for  her,  and  by  whose  advice  she  acted,)  for 
hdr  rejection  of  his  suit  Waller  suiig  her  pnuses  in  an  ode  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Queen  at  the  Louvre,  on  New  Year's  Day,  164?, 
in  which  he  thus  addressed  her : 

B«t  thai  to  itjlo  /oil  &ir,  jour  Mz*f  pcmkit, 
Givti  70U  httt  myiib  Who  laajr  rhilkagi  h*j« 
Froa  irmM  foos  fo  hrUpf  a  royal  prist 
Show!  yoar  brara  hoait  vietorloiif  af  yoar  ajaa. 
If  Judith,  makahiaf  with  tfaa  fMwraTt  hnd, 
Can  f  iva  m  paasioa  whao  har  ttorj'i  bmi4« 
What  maj  tha  Ikria^  do,  which  hraofht  away 
Thfl^h  a  IcM  hkwdy,  but  a  nclbler  piay— 
Who  fron  oor  iaaiiqf  Troy,  widi  a  hold  haad, 
8aateh*d  her  fair  ehaift,  tha  priaeaa,  lika  a  brand  Y— 
A  brand  preiervad  to  warn  linna  ptitie^M  haart. 
And  SMfca  wkda  ki^fdoi  tafca  har^rolhai't  part. 

WaUer,  who,  having  '  praised  some  whom  he  would  have  been 
aftaid  to  marry,'  was  now  Mnarried  to  one  whom  he  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  praise,'  lived  on  terms  of  grtat  intinuicy  with  the 
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Evelyns ;  and  to  one  of  bis  children  Mrs.  Evelyn  stood  sponsor. 
But  her  little  god-daoghter  did  not  long  survive,  either  to  follow 
her  example  or  to  need  her  cares.  She  died  in  her  infancy,  and  was 
brought  A'om  St,  Germain,  where  her  parents  were  residing,  to  Paris, 
that  she  might  be  buried  with  the  religions  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Christenings  in  those  days  were  expensive  ceremonies  to  all  con- 
cerned in  them.  Evelyn  records  how,  when  last  in  England,  he 
stood  godfather  to  a  little  niece,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  same 
name  as  that  borne  by  his  wife,  Mary,  and  presented  to  the  child  a 
piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  £18,  with  an  elaborate  Latin  inscrip- 
tion of  his  own  composition  engraved  on  it.  Again  in  Paris,  he 
relates  how  Sir  Hugh  Rilie,  being  too  poor  to  provide  sponsors  for 
his  child,  he  and  other  friends  drew  lots  who  should  offer  themselves 
for  that  office.  We  may  remember,  too,  how  the  thrifty  Pepys, 
putting  the  spoons  in  his  pocket  that  he  designed  as  a  present  for 
his  godchild,  brought  them  home  again,  well  pleased  at  having 
escaped  the  compliment,  and  the  expense  it  entailed,  of  being  re- 
quested to  name  the  child  at  the  font. 

[In  1050,  Evelyn  again  crossed  to  England,  but  retmned  to 
France  after  a  short  absence.  The  battle  of  Worcester  settled  the 
government  of  the  country  contrary  to  his  wishes,  but  he  accepted 
the  situation  and  arranged  to  take  his  wife  to  Sayes  Court  On  her 
way  she  made  a  visit  to  Penshurst,  and  was'  present  at  the  second, 
nuptials  of  the  Countess  of  Sutherland.] 

Sayea  Court 

Amidst  broad,  flat  meadows,  stretching  toward  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  shadowed  by  a  few  old  hollow  elms,  and  a  standard 
holly  or  two,  stood  the  Manor-house  of  West  Greenwich  or  Dept- 
ford.  Sayes  Court  was  so  called  after  the  family  into  whose  hands 
it  had  passed  from  those  of  the  Knight  on  whom  it  had  been  be- 
stowed by  William  the  Conqueror.  Geofirey  de  Say  had,  in  the 
fervor  of  crusading  zeal,  presented  it  to  the  Knights  Templars ;  but 
his  descendants,  after  awhile,  resumed  the  gift.  It  had  for  many 
years  been  held  under  the  crown  by  the  family  of  Browne,  in  whose 
pasture  the  cattle,  supplied  ftrom  the  remoter  provinces  for  the  use 
of  the  king's  household,  were  fed. 

Never  a  large  estate,  it  was  during  the  Commonwealth  greatly 
curtailed  in  its  dimensions.  The  Parliament  had  left  the  present 
owner  but  sixty  acres  attached  to  the  dwelling.  This  was  a  long, 
low  house,  two  stories  high,  with  mulhoned  windows,  and  pointed 
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gables.  AdjoiDing  it  was  a  small  garden ;  the  stables  were  attached 
to  the  hoase ;  and  near  was  a  bam,  constructed  entirely  of  beams 
of  chestnut  wood.  An  old  orchard  lay  on  one  side,  bounded  by 
one  of  the  bam  closes.  The  other  meadow,  (the  whole  of  the 
pasture  being  thus  divided,)  hiy  between  the  bam  and  a  field  called 
Bradmarsh — a  name  ominously  suggestive  of  river-dampa.  The 
situation  was,  however,  remarkably  warm  and  dry.  The  house  was 
much  out  of  repair,  and  its  interior  accommodations  seem  curiously 
insufficient  for  a  person  of  Sir  Richard  Browne's  position.  In  the 
survey  of  the  manor,  liefore  its  sale  by  the  Parliament,  they  are 
thus  described : — ^'The  ground-floor  consisted  of  one  hall,  one  par- 
lor, one  kitchen,  one  buttery,  one  larder  with  a  dairy-house,  also  one 
chamber  and  three  cellars.  In  the  second  story,  eight  chambers, 
with  four  closets  and  three  garrets.*  The  Manor-house,  garden, 
orchard,  and  court>yards  contained  together  two  acres,  two  roods, 
sixteen  perches. 

Such  was  the  home  to  which  Evelyn  brought  his  wife,  from  Pens- 
hurst,  in  the  month  of  July,  1652,  having  somewhat  inured  her, 
after  her  long  residence  on  the  continent,  to  the  more  somber  skies, 
and  less  (acile  manners  of  her  native  land.  But  that  desolate  old 
mansion,  with  its  ragged  borders  and  gnarled  trees,  was  destined  to 
become  the  resort  of  royalty  itself;  and  its  name  is  dear  even  in 
the  present  day  to  all  who  *  in  trim  gardens  take  their  pleasure.* 
Sayes  Court,  descending  to  Mrs.  Evelyn  by  inheritance,  was  during 
her  father's  lifetime  given  up  to  her  husband.  .  And  he,  excluded 
as  much  by  his  tastes  as  by  his  political  principles  from  public  emr 
ployment,  and  shrinking  from  a  career  bf  fiishionable  trifling,  fol- 
lowed the  bent  of  his  own  happy  inclinations  in  devoting  himself 
to  the  improvement  of  his  estate. 

Under  his  skillful  hands  the  garden  became  a  'pleaaaunce'  such 
as  a  poet  might  dream  of.  Such  a  one  it  was,  in  situation  at  least, 
as  that  sweet  scene  where  dwelt  the  '(hardener's  Daughter' — 

Not  wholly  hi  tht  hotj  world,  nor  qoiCt 
Bojoodk. 

To  its  embelishment  were  added  many  of  those  quaint  contriv- 
ances which  were  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  especial  objects  of 
Evelyn's  admiration.  Labyrinths  involved  the  visitor  in  puzzling 
mazes.  A  perspective  lengthened  a  broad  terrace  walk.  Statues 
glimmered  amongst  the  laurels,  and  fountains  glittered  in  the  sun. 
The  flower  knots  blazed  with  many  a  choice  treasure,  the  borders 
were  gay  with  blossoms  of  homely  growth; — 
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And  all  t)M  turf  wm  rich  in  plots,  that  looked 
Bach  ItiM  a  faraat  or  a  larUi  in  it 

To  Xht  ealinre  and  ««re  of  their  gmfdon  Mrs.  Erelyn  demoted  mndi 
altentioo.  *¥oiir  Flora,'  abe  wm  doBignated  by  one  of  hor  bat* 
band's  okMsie  oorretpondents.  But  «ot  for  ornamental  parpoeea 
only  k  daimed  her  attention.  Damaik  roses,  ▼iolets,  gilly-floweiai 
and  a  thousand  other  sweets  yielded  their  cseenoes  for  perfbiaee^ 
eordials,  and  conserres  in  the  saored  preoiBCts  of  the  stiil-'rooin:; 
irhilst  ^  the  plenty,  tiebes,  and  TaHety  of  the  sall^t^rdeo '  m%m 
held  by  her  in  high  esteem.  But  the  chief  glory  of  the  grooida 
eonsisted  in  the  trees  and  .ehoioe  shrubs  planted  there  by  ETelyn, 
and  on  Which  In  the  ^Sylvn'  he  «o  ^lovin^y  dilates.  Here  ware 
oedars  from  libanns, -and  mnlberries  -from  lianguedoc.  The  arbor 
yiim  mingled  its  somber  tints  with  those  of  the  juniper  and  cypiesa 
that  aqrronnded  'the  grass  plots  with  an  impervious  barrier.  A 
plane  tree  spread  its  broad  shade  on  one  ha^d,  on  the  other  itha 
chestnut  reared  its  pyramids  of  milky  bloom.  The  dark,  polished 
masses  of  the  ilex  caught  and  reflected  back  each  blimk  of  sunshine, 
whHst  tali  (hedges  of  abjtetnus  and  phUlyrea  closed  in  the  ^rUrm. 
Orange  trees  and  myrtles  perfomed  the  summer  evenings  with  Aeir 
bakny  sighs*;  the  <Mrinson  i&nshed  pomegranate  flourished  in  ilhe 
open  air ;  and  the  jasmine  led  >ita  snowy  wreaths  around  the  stoaa 
woik  of  the  house:  but  stately  'beyond  aH  was  seen  that  *gloriom 
holly  he^ge, bindiing  with  its  olustersof  natural eoral.'*  Even  when 
these  were  wanling,  an  eqiiivalent  might  be  found  in  the  transparent 
froii  of  the  cornelian  cherry,  or,  ^better  still,  in  a  warm  grove  where 
a  store  of  mountain  ash  were  epringing,  *•  of  singular  beauty,'  eon* 
trived  not  only  to  delight  the  eye,  but  to  soothe  the  ear;  for  thither 
were  multitudes  of  thrnrfhes  attracted  by  the  scarlet  berries  that 
decked  the  boughs. 

mie  house  wap  enlaiged,  'elegantly  set  off  with  ornaments,  and 
quaint  mottoes  at  most  tums.^  A  study,  laboratoiy,  and  ohapd, 
besides  servants'  offices,  were  added.  Bat  the  best  veoeption-^'iwoSy 
the  fairest  saloon,  was  without  the  >waU9»  oarpeted  with  green  turf, 
and  canopied  with  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  For  the  garden  in 
thoae  days  iwas,  as  Sir  WalAar  Soott  observes, ^foften  «aed  as  a  aort 
of  chapel  of  .ease  to  tha  apartiiienta  within  door^  land  affi^rded  op<> 
portunities  for  Aha  aapie^^  after  the  eaa)y  dinner  of  our  auoeator^ 
to  enj<^  the  evening  in  the  cecl  «fesgrana0  «f  walks  and  bpweiiw 
Qeoce  the  dii|>eni«d  gpoapa  wtiioh  Wattean  aad  >otibei»  ^et  foyth  aa 
perambialatini^  tbe  ibigUy  (aroamaiit^d  ^fceneib  which  thos^  mrtkti 
took  pleasure  in  punting,' 
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They  are  not,  however,  exactly  Watteao-Uke  figures  that  we  imag« 
ine  as  amraatiDg  th^  walks  and  tercacea  of  the  oval  gardeo,  which 
replaced  the  rude  orchard  that  formerly  stretched  between  the  houae 
aud  oieadows.  Beneath  a  tall  cypress,  shoru  into  a  pyramid,  might 
be  seen  the  noble  form  of  the  ejected  rector  of  Uppingham — hia 
calm  brow  unshadowed  by  the  faintest  cloud  of  ^loom  as  he  aurveya 
the  signs  of  affluence  and  enjoyment  that  aurround  him — serenely 
content  under  poverty  and  neglect.  Holding  in  his  hand,  and  gaa- 
iqg  upon  him  with  that  loving  veneration  with  which  children  bq- 
Imowledge  the  presence  of  a  saint,  is  a  bright-faeed  boy,  intelligent 
beyond  his  years :  his  gleamiqg  eyes,  his  l|p  quivering  with  the 
eager  answer  that  springs  there  ao  readily,  the  ebquont  blood  speak- 
ing in  his  cheek,  all  mark  him  as  one  not  long  destined  for  an 
inhabitant  of  this  lower  world.  By  gentle  anawer,  or  more  subtle 
query,  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  draws  on  iiis  young  companion  to  high 
and  holy  themes ;  all  the  time,  it  may  be,  thinkii^  sadly  of  a  little 
child  of  his  own — a  boy  who  had  lately  made  him  very  glad,  but 
for  whom  he  is  now  in  heaviness.  Or,  shrinking  like  some  delicate 
exotic  from  the  breath  of  evaning  that  blows  fveah  from  the  river, 
Robert  Boyle  may  be  found  pacing  beneath  the  holly  hedge  with 
his  host,  where  they  convene  together  '  on  acriaus  thoughts  ab- 
struse.* Waiting  until  their  aigument  is  concluded,  Mr.  Pepys 
looks  round  with  much  outward  respect,  but  with  some  secret  con- 
tempt, on  the  novelties  and  contrivances  by  which  he  is  surrounded; 
— ^the  aviary,  where  the  old  Marquis  of  Aigyle  took  the  turtle-dovea 
for  Qwls ;  or,  the  glass  hives,  in  ihe  sunny  comer  by  ihe  herb  bed, 
sent  by  Dr.  Wilkins  from  Oxford.  Or,  we  may  iniagine  amongst 
such  scenes  the  grave  brow  of  Lady  Ranehyh,  the  Hebrew  scholar 
and  student  of  prophecy,  contracUng  with  incredulous  wonder  at 
the  strange  stories  told  her  by  a  tall,  graceful  cavalier,  looking  like 
a. Knight  of  King  Arthur's  Court,  and  talking  like  Baron  Mun- 
chausen. But  the  truth  of  one  of  Sir  ^enelu)  Digby*s  marvelous 
nairratives  (relating  to  a  remarkable  barnacle  goose  tree  flourishing 
in  the  isle  of  Jersey)  is  calmly  confinned  by  Lady  Fanshawe,  who 
is  on  a  visit  to  her  relatives  at  Sayes  Ck)urt.  Thei^  resuming  her 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Evelyn,  she  continues  her  description  of  that 
fiur  garden  of  Sir  Henry  Fanshawe,  that  oncel>loomed  near  Ware; 
in  which  '  he  did  so  precisely  exainine  the  iinctpres  and  seasons  of 
hia  flowers,  that  in  their  settings,  fhe  inwardest  of  those  that  were 
to  come  up  at  the  same  time,  should  l>e  always  a  little  darker  than 
the  utmost,  and  so  serve  them  for  a  kind  of  gentle  shadow,  like  a 
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piece  not  of  Nature  but  of  Art*  Bat  apart  from  thesei  wandering 
amongst  the  flower  knots,  now  stooping  to  inbale^the  perfume  of  a 
tuberose,  now  pondering  over  the  markings  of  a  martagon  lily,  is 
Abraham  Cowley,  whose  lore  for  '  the  delicious  toil,'  in  which  he 
himself  so  delighted,  endeared  him  to  Evelyn,  whose  neighbor  he 
was.  With  pensive  wistfnhiess  he  contemplates  the  scene  before 
him,  including  in  itielf  his  utmost  worldly  desire — '  a  small  house 
and  a  large  garden.'  It  may  be  the  first  idea  is  suggesting  itself  to 
his  mind  of  that  charming  Ode  in  which  he  has  commemorated  the 
felicity  of  hb  friends : — 

*  Happy  Bit  thoo,  wlM»m  God  doM  blea 
Wkli  tht  ftitt  ckoiM  at  IUm  owa  HapplM« 
And  hftppkr  jr«t,  bteMMt  thoa'rt  btoit 
With  PmdmM. how  to  ehooMt^  bort: 
Li  Book!  ud  OudnM  tbo«  h«tt  pke*d  Bright 
(Thiofi  whieh  tho«  woH  dott  uadnitBad, 
And  both  dort  nako  with  thy  laborioai  Htod) 
Thj  noUt  inaoooBt  deUgbt : 
Aad  fai  thy  viitoooi  Wilb,  when  tho«  ngaia  doit  mmtL 
Both  PlMsam  mon  raftn*d  and  iwMt: 
The  IklfMt  GaidoB  la  her  Lookf, 
Aad  In  bar  niai  tho  winit  Books. 
<Ni !  who  woold  ohaiifa  thoM  toft  and  lottd  Joy% 
For  onpty  Shows,  and  MmoltM  Noito ; 
Aad  an  whIeh  tank  Aaibitioo  bioodt, 
Whieh  Moai  raeh  beawteoot  flow'nt  aad  are  loeh 
poiaonoat  weeds  1* 

But  turning  from  these  '  trim  walks  and  shady  alleys  green,'  to 
the  interior  of  the  mansion,  we  find  that  Sayes  Court,  small  as  its 
dimensions  appear  to  modem  notions,  for  some  time  accommodated 
two  families.  A  brother  of  Lady  Browne,  in  whose  care  it  had 
been  left  during  her  husband's  absence  at  the  court  of  France,  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  with  his  family  for  nearly  three  years  after  it 
had  become  his  niece's  home.  Such  arrangements  were  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Indeed,  the  most  usual  plan  appears  to  have 
been  for  young  married  persons  to  live  for  some  years  with  the  rel- 
atives of  either  the  husband  or  wife.  The  Duchess  of  Newcastle's 
brothers  and  sisters,  after  their  respective  marriages,  continued  to 
make  their  mother's  house  their  home.  The  lather  of  Bulstrode 
Whitelocke  had,  as  part  of  his  wife  portion,  his  board  found  him 
gratis  for  a  year  and  a  half  by  her  mother.  The  Countess  of  War- 
wick, in  her  autobiography,  gives  an  amusing  description  of  the 
dismay  with  which  her  mother-in-law  fled  from  her  approach  ;  the 
poor  lady  having  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  Lady  Rich,  wife 
of  the  eldest  son, '  as  almost  to  have  come  to  a  resolution  of  never 
more  living  with  any  daughter-in-law.' 
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The  extreme  yoatb  of  the  parties  between  whom  marriages  were 
often  contracted,  rendered  such  a  cnstomi  in  many  cases,  qaite 
necessary.  For  in  those  days  the  care  of  a  hoose  was  considered 
&r  too  ardnous  an  undertaking  to  be  committed  to  the  nnpracticSed 
hands  of  a  child-bride.  She  was  expected  to  take  on  herself  the 
government,  as  well  as  to  accept  the  services,  of  those  who  attended 
on  her ;  and,  like  the  virtuous  woman  in  the  Proverbs,  was  called 
on  'to  give  meat  to  her  household  and  a  portion  to  her  maidens.* 
There  was,  perhaps,  a  truer  idea  of  &mily  life  prevailing  then  than  that 
which  now  exists.  Far  from  being  regarded  as  *  necessary  evils,'  serv- 
ants were  essentially  members  of  the  family  they  served,  by  whom 
they  were  admitted  into  familiar  intercourse,  and  of  whose  sympathy 
they  were  well  assured.  Instead  of  being  bound  as  hirelings  by 
mere  mercenary  considerations,  their  interests  became  identified 
with  those  of  their  employers,  who  always  superintended,  and  often 
shared  their  labors.  The  different  class  from  which  the  domestic 
servants  of  the  higher  ranks  were  taken,  rendered  easy  in  those 
days  what  would  be  less  practicable  in  these.  '  There  was  then,* 
says  Bishop  Heber,  'no  supposed  humiliation  in  offices  which  are 
now  accounted  menial,  but  which  the  peer  received  as  a  matter  of 
course  from  the  ''gentlemen  of  his  household,''  and  which  were  paid 
to  the  knights  or  gentlemen  by  domestics,  chosen  in  the  families  of 
their  own  most  respectable  tenants ;  whilst  in  the  humbler  ranks  of 
middle  life  it  was  the  uniform  and  recognized  duty  of  the  wife  to 
wait  on  her  husband,  the  child  on  his  parents,  the  youngest  of  the 
fiunily  on  his  elder  brothers  and  sifters.' 

Perhaps  in  some  respects  we  are  not  altogether  gainers  by  the 
progress  of  society. 

Anne,  Countess  of  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery,  for  all 
her  threefold  title,  was  accustomed  to  divert  herself  by  familiar  con- 
versations with  her  servants,  looking  even  on  the  lowest  amongst 
them  as  her  humble  friends.  In  the  same  light  were  they  regarded 
by  the  gentle  Countess  of  Suffolk,  of  whom  it  is  said, '  that  her 
servants  fared  not  the  worse  for  the  inferiority  of  their  stations ;  she 
was  as  tender  of  their  errors  as  she  was  of  those  of  her  friends.' 
She  would  endure  any  inconvenience  rather  than  sufier  them  by 
equivocation  to  excuse  her  from  the  necessity  of  receiving  company, 
or  to  seek  themselves  to  escape  f^m  the  performance  of  some  dis- 
tasteful duty.  The  unhappy  wife  of  Philip  Howard,  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, who,  snrviving  her  husband,  lived  to  the  middle  of  the  century, 
though  ruling  her  household  with  all  the  rigidity  that  might  be  an- 
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ticipated  firom  her  gw^tic  natuiei  wm  yet  ^eiy  well  coatenti  Uiat  l»er 
aervaats  abouMi  all  ha?e  epOTem^t  aport  ao4  recreatioii,  with  thjia 
proviap,  that  it  waa  in  4q<b  time  aad  plaea.  Bat  there  waa  no  i4l^ 
nel^  permitted  iu  tliat  bouae.  Her  geoilewomea  aiid  cbambennaida 
wepe  k<fptan  coqataut  enq^loymeut  6>r  ike  aerviae  of  the  chiiroh» 
Smbroiderj  and  laee  work  fiUed  iip  their  tiiaa.  To  resooe  tho  raat 
of  the  eatabUahmen^  froiB  the  deneea  AmjukI  'for  idle  handa  to  do^* 
tiiere  epBstaatJy  peaided  in  the  hoaae  a  peiaon  ddlled  in  earpat 
work,  to  whose  aauataoce  ally  who  foand  themselvea  with  a  ipaif 
half  boor  at  their  diapoaaly  weie  aant  We  may  imagine  the  vigi^ 
Umce  required  .to  enable  the  old  ConntoM  to  cany  out  these  arra^p* 
menta.  Very  alight  acquaintance  with  the  domestic  manners  of 
the  century  will  convince  ns,'that  personal  anperintendence  pf  thai 
hooaehoid  was  considered  essentially  the  duty  of  the  lady  of  th# 
house.  Tbat'it  would  be  well'if  in  the  present  day  snch  a  oonn^* 
tion  pre?ailed,  ia  the  o^pinton  of  one  whose  words  can  not  fcil  to  hft 
listened  to  with  respectful  attentian*  'Don't  imagine,'  saya  Misa 
Nightingale,  'that  if  yon,  who  aie  in  charge,  don't  look  to  all  these 
things  yourself  those  ond^f  yon  will  be  more  care^  than  yoo  ara* 
It  appears  aa  if  the  part  of  a  miaUess  now  is,  to  con^lain  of  her 
servants,  and  to  acoi^t  their  ^acnsea;  not  to  show  them  bow  there 
need  be  neither  oomplainta  made  nor  excnsea.  It  ia  often  said,'  dMi 
continues,  'that  there  are  l|w.{;ood  aorvants  now.  I  t^j  thoremef 
few  good  mistresses  now,  •  «  •  They  seem  to  think  the  house  is  in 
ahnrge  of  itself.  Hkej  neither  know  bow  to  give  orders,  nor  how 
to  teach  their  servants  to  obey  orderib  that  is,  to  obey  intelUgeotljFt 
which  is  the  real  meaning  of  all  disc^>)ine,' 

When  a  family  bad  any  respect  for  religion,  the  domesties  wereaa 
sednoBsly  trained  to  its  obaervanoes  aa  the  children  of  the  house. 
The  weel^y  or  moathty  catecbist  attended  to  supply  religioua  >i«^ 
alvuction  in  some  bouses^  in  others  the  servants  were  required  on 
Sonday  evening  io  repeat  aU  theiy  oeuld  remember  of  the  morning 
discoqrse.  Lady  I^i^san  iiaed  to  eall  her  maids  early  in  tha 
momiqg,  that  she  mig^t  be  anre  of  their  having  time  enough  Smt 
^Mir  private  dovotipna,  befi^  abe  required  their  attendance  upon 
herself  And  l^dy  AUe#  hn^j  was  accustomed  to  leave  her  own 
i^rtmeot  to  join  in  the  psalms  and  hymiK,  with  which  her  man 
and  maids  used  to  m4ke  the  <old  balls  of  Cbarlocot  resound  at  night, 

Aa  we  should  count  np  a  iady^  aoconagpAiabments,  and  include 
logic  and  leather  work,  musie  and  mathematics,  so  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  amongst  'such  works  aa  ladies  use  to  pass  their  tin^ 
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withal,'  eniraienited :— >' Needleworksi  spin&kig  works,  preserring 
works,  as  al8<»  bakingy  and  tookkif  work%  as  makii^  cakes,  pfi^ 
paddings,  and  tha<  like*' 

After  the  RestomtioB  hiad  swept  its  tide  of  dissipatbfr  and  cBl- 
deder  throogk  the  land,  Eteljii)  looUag  bisek  with  reglnet  npott  thb 
sinple  maaseni  that  prevailed  in  hi§  joanger  days,  atd  whi^h-  wene 
now  fast  hdbkg  awajr^  thne  deseribed  old^fudiioaed  eowntry  Ufb  t^^ 
*Msn  ooarted  and  ehose  their  wWes  fM  tiieif  modesty,  firagaHty, 
kasping  at  honoy  good  honsewiibryi  iMid  other  economieal  yiftttei, 
thien  in  repntataon ;  and  the  jroong  dlinieels  were  tan^  all  these  ill 
the  country^  and  at  their  parents'  honse^ 

'  The  virgins  and  yomig  ladies  of  thdt  golden  age  (vexed  the  wool 
and  flax)  pnt  their  hands  to  the  spindle,  nor  disdained  they  thte 
needle ;  were  obsequious  and  helpAit  to  their  piurents,  instmcted  it 
the  managery  of  the  fkmily,  and  gore  presages  of  making  exeeltent 
drives.  Their  retirements  were  devont  and  religions  boobi,  atid 
their  recreations  in  the  distillatory,  this  bvowledge  of  plants  and 
their  virtues  for  the  comlbrtof  their  poor  neighbors  and  use  of 
tlwir  family,  whkth  wholesome,  plAlnxttet^'  and  kitchen  physic  pre- 
served in  perfect  heakh.' 

But,  that  attention  to  housditold  cStres  Was  not  of  necessity  xfp- 
fMwed  to  more  intellectnal  pursuits  or  refined  tastes^  Mrs.  Bvelytt 
Idso  gave  evidence.  The  illnstratioii  designed  hf  her  fdr  her  huB^ 
hand's  translation  of  I/Krstius  proves  not  only  her  artisti(i  skiO,  but 
Ab  sympathy  she  showed>  and  the  rimre  she  took  in  tho  pnnuita 
thlit  gave  him  pleasure.  She  was  acquainted  with  both  the  Ft^wA 
and  Italian  languages,  and  of  her  enamel  and  other  paintiugs  Ralph 
Thoresby  speaks  with  great  admirstion. 

Undoubtedly  her  French' educaticm  gave  hisraik  advantage  in  so- 
dety  over  her  countrywomen.  Thisir  defbctive  manners,  Evelyn, 
with  pathos,  deplored  as  he  contflssted  their  deficiency  in  ^assurance, 
address,  and  charming  discoume/ With  the  polished  ^damoselUs* 
amongst  whom  his  wifb  hisd  passed  her  early  youth.  In  society^  for 
the  most  part,  men  talked  together  on  topics  that  had  most  interest 
for  them.  Women>  consequently  d^infng  {A  the  art  of  conversa- 
tion, fell  into  the  menst  gos^p,  or  al  best  into  a  dull  discussion  of 
domestic  details^  Their  demeanor,  slteniatiMg  fh>m  an  extreme 
shyness  and  embarrassment  to  one  marked  by  as  great  fkteiliarity 
of  behavior  and  address,  must  have  b^en  not  a  little  startling  to  a 
person  inured  to  the  refined  conventtonalitiea  and  the  stately  grace 
that  prevailed  in  the  court  of  the  Grand  Monorque. 
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But  neither  courtly  accomplishmentt  nor  domestic  virtues  could 
shield  her  in  her  household  from  the  visitations  of  sickness  and 
death.  Her  sorrow  for  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  of  an  infiunt 
grandson  was  deefK  But  there  was  a  darker  day  yet  coming  on,  a 
bitterer  cup  yet  to  be  drained.  The  eldest  son,  Richard,  a  beauti- 
ful and  intelligent  boy,  was  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  parents ;  they 
beheld  in  him,  as  Dr.  Donne's  friends  related  of  his  childhood, '  one 
who,  like  Picus  Mirandola,  in  another  age,  was  rather  bom,  than 
made,  wise.*  When  an  infant  of  two  years  and  a  half^  he  could 
perfectly  read  and  pronounce  English,  Latin^  French,  and  GU>thie 
letters,  and  at  four  years  old  he  could  write  legibly,  and  read  hand- 
writing. He  had  then  made  considerable  progress  in  French  and 
Latin,  had  a  strong  passion  for  Greek,  and  found  pastime  in  demonr 
strating  the  problems  of  Euclid.  But  however  proudly  his  parents 
might  relate  such  achievements,  they  should  not  have  expected  their 
joy  to  be  long-lived.  Not  that  they  believed  themselves  guilty  of 
forcing  this  over  ripe  intellect  '  Let  no  man  think,'  says  Evelyn, 
'  we  did  crowd  his  ^irit  too  full  of  notions.'  Yet  in  one  hour  he 
was  taught  *  to  play  the  first  half  of  a  thorough  bass  to  one  of  our 
Church  psalms  upon  the  organ.'  And  though  he  never  spent  mora 
than  two  hours  a  day  in  study,  except  what  he  voluntarily  under- 
took besides,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  this  was  £ur  too  ample 
an  allowance  for  a  child  of  four  years  old,  only  too  apt  to  learn,  and 
too  greedily  athirst  for  knowledge.  He  not  only  read  but  spoke 
French  accurately,  having  acquired  it  from  his  mother.  His  morn- 
ing prayers  were  repeated  in  that  language.  After  breakfast,  of  his 
own  accord,  he  always  used  a  Latin  prayer.  He  delighted  in  recit* 
ing  George  Herbert's  poems ;  and  being,  as  it  were,  instinctively 
conscious  of  its  applicability  to  his  own  home,  his  favorite  psalm 
was,  ^^cce  quam  honum^  He  learned  the  Church  Catechism  early ; 
and,  as  it  would  appear,  from  his  mother's  lips.  It  was  his  first  les- 
son each  mombg ;  and  so  apt  a  pupil  was  he,  that  at  five  years  old 
he  gravely  told  his  father  that  he  held  his  godfathers  to  be  '  disen- 
gaged ;'  for  that,  jas  he  himself  now  understood  what  his  duty  was, 
it  would  be  required  of  him,  and  not  of  them  for  the  future.  His 
was  that  angel  beauty,  seen  only  in  children  early  translated  hence 
— God's  image  and  superscription  visibly  stamped  upon  the  outward 
form,  enshrining  the  fair  soul  that  He  has  marked  for  Himselt 

He  was  seized  in  the  early  part  of  1668  with  an  attack  of  ague, 
and  the  fatal  conclusion  of  this  illness,  which  his  friends  would  friin 
have  bidden  from  themselves,  was  soon  apparent  enough  to  him. 
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He  chose  the  movt  pathetic  psahufl,  and  chapters  from  the  book  of 
Job,  and  read  them  aloud  to  his  maid,  as  applicable  to  his  own  case ; 
and  when  she,  moved  with  compassion  for  the  innocent  sufferer,  ex- 
pressed alond  her  pity  for  him,  he  told  her  with  quiet,  unquestion- 
ing submission,  that  all  Qod's  ohildrDn  must  suffer  affliction. 

An  aged  guide  of  souls  has  declared  it  as  his  experience,  that  to 
the  young  death  is  but  like  passing  from  one  room  to  another.  To 
this  child  the  angels  thai  were  to  convey  him  to  Abraham's  bosom, 
dispelled  with  their  brightness  the  darkness  of  the  transit  A  writer, 
who  himself  has  had  bitter  experience  of  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats,  refers  to  a  solemn  passage  of  De  Qnincey,  relating  to  the 
solitude  which  seems  to  be,  sooner  or  later,  i^pointed  for  us  alL 
Applying  this  grave  thought  to  the  case  of  a  young  child,  he  con- 
tinues, '  but  only  to  think  of  that  sweet  little  soul,  left  to  meet 
death  alone  I  Snatched  from  life,  from  mother,  sisters,  brothers, 
and  all  the  charms  of  existence  I  He  is  driving  out  now  through 
the  dear  scenes  that  he  loves,  but  next  week  he  will  have  to  travel 
alone  beyond  the  stars  into  eternity.'  It  may  be  that  some  dim 
idea  of  this  loneliness  stirring  in  him,  caused  this  dear  child  with 
passionate  j>leadings  to  beseech  those  who  tended  him  to  die  with 
him ;  for  he  said  he  knew  he  should  not  live.  For  six  days  he  lan- 
guished in  great  suffering ;  but  the  day  before  hb  death  he  called 
his  father  to  him,  and,  in  a  more  serious  manner  than  usual,  told 
him,  that  for  all  he  loved  him  so  dearly,  he  should  give  his  house, 
and  hind,  and  all  his  fine  things  to  his  brother  Jack ;  for  he  should 
have  none  of  them.  He  sought  the  prayers  of  those  around  him. 
...  So  in  pious  breathings  his  soul  passed  anvay,  to  follow '  the 
child  Jesus,  that  Lamb  of  God^  in  a  white  robe,  whithersoever  he 
goeth.'  His  death  occurred  on  the  27th  of  January ;  it  was  not 
until  the  14th  of  February  that  Evelyn  communicated  his  loss  to 
Sir  Richard  Browne,  and  this  loss  was  followed  seven  weeks  Uiter 
by  the  death  of  the  youngest  child  George. 

The  merciful  severity  of  her  hingnage,  and  the  prominence  given 
to  the  religious  element  in  the  education  of  her  children,  were  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  tone  of  thought  which  prevailed  amongst  the 
more  excellent  of  her  centnry.  Beligious  inStruotion,  for  from  being 
confined  to  a  stated  lesson  imparted  in  a  short  hour  spared  from  ac- 
complishments, was  the  ground-work  on  which  the  whole  system 
rested.  Habits  of  self-restraint  were  early  enforced,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  inculcated ;  for  a  careless,  thoughtless 
childhood  was  not  by  these  guides  of  youth  held  a  meet  prepara- 
tion for  a  godlj  and  Christian  life. 
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The  whola  sjfeteai  of  early  traiiiiiig,  at  this  time,  tencled  etrongty 
to  eradicate  that  frivolHy  of  teMper^  and  onteaHty  of  tone,  which 
■loBl  so  fatally  the  gmwtb  of  all  mond  and  mental  eicelleiice.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  espeeiaUy^  foetet^d  that  cfaSklincB  spirit  that  irfia 
its  way  into  the  Kingdofli  of  Heaven.  B6I  severity  did  not  neee^ 
iariljr  include  harBhttesB,  eren  if  eometimes  it  unfoitmiatelyassnmed 
t|iat  form.  Children,  thongb  permitted  leae  ^Xarity  of  addrete 
thas  at  present,  wefe^  perhapi^  admitted  to  still  more  constant  in- 
tercourse with  their  parenttti 

lb  Bvelyn's  tine,  it  is  tnte, '  feoHagei  of  yonng  gentlewomen,*  to 
be  termed  them,  existed  in  this  enTirrms  of  ^Lond6n.  But  generalfy 
female  education  was  not  only  conducted  at  home,  bnt  the  mother  Wia 
herself  the  chief  instmetoritere.  For,  though  accqprting  assktatioe 
from  other  sources,  she  waa  not  oont^t  to  depute  her  highest  dtkty 
whdlly  to  the  hands  el  another.  It  was  by  their  mother,  then,  thkt 
th»  yonng  danghtete  were  Inftimcted  in  the  household  duties.  And, 
wlitlst  in  thbse  and  in  het  wofks  of  charity  they  contributed  thl&lr 
atdv  she  led  and  joined  in  their  detotions;  In  one  instance,  an  om- 
tovy  was  add^d  to  the  nnrsery  tot  thk  purpose.  Thus  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  and  the^^ge4ng«  down  thereof,  the  ineense  of  pndse,  and 
thi  pare- offering  of  infiint  Ups  asoended  an  acceptable  sacrifice  on 
high. 

Amongst  those  holy  hdtttes  Where  reU^on  was  nurtured,  imd 
▼irtae  throve,  must  be  numbered  that  of  the  EVelyns.  Here,  as 
time  wore  on,  the  gaps  which  deathr  had  made  were  mereifblly  fflled 
ttpsgain,  and  ad!  example  of  a  C&rntian  fkinil;^  was  afforded  to  n 
degenemte  nga  Heliee  one  of  its  members  briefly  but  forcibly 
described  it^  as  <  thi^  hbrne^  wheie  we  serve  Ood  above  all  things.* 

Bnt,  beside  the  wide  circle  of  their  acquaintance  having  com 
neoted  them  witliaomeof  the  most  noteworthy  personages  of  th^b 
day^  thb  minuteness  of  detail  into- whbh  S^relyn  in  his  'Diary*  hitt 
entered,  admits  us  into  a^  iltmiliiirity  with  Uie  inmates  of  Sayes 
Court,  hardly  tO' be  obbaned  iimn  mors  elaborste  biographies. 

And  it  is  as  pfesenting  a  pleaeing  picture  of  an  English  home 
that  it  is  offel^  in>  illnsttttion  of  domestic  life  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  What  Mus.  Bvelyn^  idea  of  a  woman's  duty  was,  and 
that  to  which  her  own  pmctke  eonfemed,  she  in  n  few  words  has 
told  us.  She  considered  'the  eare  of  children's  education,  observe 
ingn  husband's  commands,  assisting  the  sick,  relieving  the  poor, 
and  being  serriceable  to  her  Mends,  of  sufficient  weight  to  employ 
the  most  improved  oapadliBS.' 
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'^  ELIZABITH  SADLER-WIFE  OF  REV.  DR.  WALKER. 

From  her  childhood  Elizabeth  Sadler  had  been  of  a  grave  and 
thoughtful  disposition.  She  was  intrusted  by  her  mother  as  her 
little  housekeeper,  and  her  father,  with  whom  she  was  an  especial 
favorite,  would  not  even  examine  the  accounts  she  kept  for  hiiUi  so 
assured  was  he  of  her  accuracy,  and  her  prudent  expenditure.  In 
infancy  her  health  had  been  impaired,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  half  starved  by  the  nurse,  with  whom  she  had  been  placed  in 
the  country.  The  ailing  body  dimmed  the  luster  of  the  soul  with- 
in, and  lent  a  tinge  of  melancholy  to  her  early  years ;  which,  as  she 
grew  older,  deepened  into  darker  dejection.  *  I  was,*  she  says, '  of 
a  pensive  nature — God  saw  it  good  that  I  should  bear  the  yoke  in 
my  youth.*  Childish  thoughts  weighed  upon  her  memory  as  though 
they  had  been  crimes  of  deepest  dye.  She  records,  though  with 
gratitude  for  her  deliverance,  how  having  been  once  sent  by  her 
mother  to  her  store-room  for  some  fruit,  she  took  up  an  apple  '  good 
for  food,  and  pleasant  to  the  eyes,*  but  before  even  raising  it  to  her 
lips,  she  recognized  the  fault  to  which  she  was  tempted,  and  hud  it 
down  again  untasted.  On  another  occasion,  when  her  father  reproved 
her  for  an  improper  expression  which  she  had  been  reported  to  him 
as  having  employed  in  a  moment  of  anger,  in  the  agony  of  shame 
and  remorse,  aroused  by  his  rebuke,  she  denied  the  offense  with 
which  she  was  charged.  Deep  was  her  repentance,  and  unfeigned 
her  abhorrence  of  this  falsehood,  into  which  she  had  been  betrayed. 
Even  in  after  years  it  was  bewailed  exceedingly ;  and  never  again 
to  her  dying  day  was  her  lips  sullied  by  an  untruth.  But  the  mind 
on  which  failings  like  these  weighed  with  the  sense  of  heavy  goilt 
was,  if  in  a  state  of  innocence,  not  in  a  state  of  health.  Thus  pre- 
disposed, when  mental  trials  of  a  peculiar  nature  assailed  her,  she 
fell  a  helpless  victim  beneath  their  power. 

Her  father  was  of  good  family  in  Stratfordshire,  who  entered  in 
business  for  himself  at  the  ago  of  twenty-one,  as  a  druggist,  in 
London,  and  attained  wealth.  Of  his  country  tastes,  her  father  had 
always  retained  a  great  love  of  flowers.  His  shop  was  filled  with 
plants  in  bloom,  cheering  his  eye  in  the  intervals  of  business ;  and 
at  times  these  treasures  were  transferred  to  the  parlor  windows 
above.  Thither  his  unhappy  daughter  would  steal  to  refresh  her 
weary  soul  with  their  '  calm  loveliness  ;*  and,  gazing  one  day  on  a 
Chalcedon  Iris,  '  full  of  the  impresses  of  God*s  curious  workman- 
ship,* her  heart  was  suddenly  lifted  in  adoring  gratitude  to  Him  who 

had  so  clothed  it  with  beauty.    The  '  Ancient  Mariner  *  was  not 
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more  instantly  relieved  of  his  accaned  burden  when  the  words  of 
blessing  broke  from  his  lips,  than  she  in  that  hour  from  the  blank 
wretchedness  of  Atheism.  Bat  the  confusion  of  her  thoughts  and 
the  tumult  of  fancy  conUnned.  Sleep  forsook  her.  For  six  moutha 
she  was  never  conscious  that  she  slept.  Her  tears  became  her  meat 
day  and  night,  for  even  in  taking  necessary  nourishment  she  feared 
to  permit  herself  some  sinful  gratification. 

Becoming  alarmed  for  her  health,  her  father  tried  medical  skiD 
without  any  perceptible  benefit  But  change  of  scene  and  society, 
and  the  quiet  of  the  country  (at  Bamston)  restored  her  to  a  calm 
cheerfulness,  in  which  frame  of  mind  she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Walker,  of  Croydon,  who  became  deeply  interested  in  her 
case  and  in  herself.  On  one  of  his  '  consolatory  visits,*  he  found 
limself  alone  in  her  parlor,  and  whilst  he  walked  np  and  down 
there,  impatiently  expecting  her  appearance,  he  opened  a  large  folio 
Bible  that  lay  upon  a  desk,  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  words : — 
*  House  and  riches  are  inheritance  of  fathers,  and  a  prudent  wife  is 
from  the  Lord.*  He  had  with  earnest  prayer  sought  direction  in 
the  step  he  had  been  meditating,  and  with  such  a  confirmation  of 
Lis  purpose,  he  hesitated  no  longer.  Soon  afterward,  when  be  want 
to  buy  the  wedding-ring,  the  first  which  was  offered  to  him  had  in* 
scribed  on  it  the  posy: — 'Joined  in  one,  by  Christ  alone P  He 
sought  no  further,  and  fortunately  the  ring  fitted  the  lady's  finger 
as  perfectly  as  the  motto  coincided  with  his  taste.  They  were  mar- 
ried at  Hammersmith,  in  July,  1650. 

The  bride  sought  omens  of  her  future  fate.  '  The  morning  was 
lowering,'  she  says,  ^  with  small  rain,  and  very  likely  to  be  a  wet 
day,  which  was  uncomfortable,  and  much  troubled  me :  but,  recol- 
lecting myself,  my  thoughts  suggested  to  me,  what  is  the  matter  for 
these  clouds,  if  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shine  through  them  on 
US  ?  I  had  not  got  to  the  water  side,  and  into  the  boat,  but  the  sun 
expelled  the  clouds  to  my  comfort ;  it  broke  forth  and  shined  with 
that  vigor  and  splendor,  tbat  to  the  best  of  my  observation,  which 
bad  great  impression  on  roe,  I  do  not  know  that  the  sun  disappeared 
one  moment  that  day,  from  the  first  time  I  saw  it,  to  the  going  down 
of  it,  but  was  as  clear  and  bright  a  day  as  ever  my  eyes  beheld.* 
The  omen  promised  truly  for  her  future.  '  Our  whole  married  life/ 
wrote  her  husband  forty  years  afterward, '  was  like  the  light  of  the 
morning  when  the  sun  riseth,  even  a  morning  without  clouds,  and 
as  clear  shining  after  rain.' 

They  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  entirely  happy  in  each  other. 
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Wbere  they  differed,  thejr  never  disagreed ;  and,  tbongb  be  some- 
times reprored  b^r  for  maintaimng  her  own  opimon  too  tenacioasly, 
be  bad  tbe  candor  to  confess  tbat  sbe  was  generally  in  tbe  rigbt 
And  tbis,  tbougb  ber  conclusions  were  not  always  based  on  the 
orderly  chain  of  reasoning  npon  which  his  own  proceeded ;  as  in 
one  instance  be  relates  :-— 

She  would  often  oome  into  my  study  to  me,  and  when  I  hare  asked  htr,  what 
rhe  would  have,  she  would  replj,  *  Nothing,  jnj  dear,  but  to  ask  thae  how  tboa 
doeat,  and  see  if  thou  wantest  any  thing,*  and  then,  with  an  endearing  smile, 
would  8ay  ,  'Doet  thou  love  roe 7*  to  which,  when  I  replied,  *Most  dearly;'  'I 
know  it  abundantly,'  she  would  answer,  *to  my  comfort,  but  I  knre  to  hear  thee 
tell  me  so.'  And  ouce,  when  I  was  adding  tbe  reasons  of  my  love,  and  began, 
first,  for  conscience,  she  stopped  me  before  I  could  proceed,  as  she  was  very 
quidc:  *  Ah,  my  dear,  I  allow  conscience  to  be  an  excellent  principle  in  all  we 
do,  but  like  it  worst  in  conjugal  affection.  I  would  have  thee  love  me,  not  be- 
cause thou  must,  but  because  thou  wilt,  not  as  a  duty,  but  delight  We  ate 
prone  to  reluctate  against  what  is  imposed,  but  take  pleasure  in  what  we 
choose.' 

From  autobiographical  memoranda  kept  by  herself,  and  not  secwi 
by  any  eye  but  her  own  daring  her  life,  her  husband  compiled  a 
•memoir  of  Mrs.  Walker  after  her  death,  from  which  this  brief  ab- 
stract is  taken : — 

An  Oldrfiuhumed  ChrieHan  Woman, 

A  model  to  the  ladies  of  her  own  day.  She  would  hardly  meet  the  standard 
of  modem  requirements.  Dr.  Walker,  it  Is  true,  endowed  a  free  school  at  Fy- 
field,  so  that  there  was  not  one  child  untaught  in  the  parish.  Yet  it  was  to  her 
own  children  that  If  rs.  Walker  was  especially  sedulous  in  imparting  Christian 
prhiciples  and  useflil  accomplishments.  Slie  theorised,  it  may  be,  but  little  upon 
-the  want  of  thrift  and  management  amongst  the  lower  orders,  but  her  own 
bouse  was  ruled  with  diligence,  and  her  servants  vigilantly  superintended.  For 
she  both  directed  and  instructed  her  maids  in  '  cookery,  brewing,  baking,  dafary, 
ordering  linen,  in  which  her  neatness  was  curious,  and  such  Hke.'  Her  system 
of  almsgiving  may  not  have  been  very  elaborate  in  its  arrangement,  but  ^e 
would  rise  in  the  night  to -assist  a  neighbor  in  sidnieas.  She  made  herself 
feared  as  well  as  loved.  Madam  Walker,  standing  up  in  her  pew  to  frown  down 
whisperers  in  the  sermon,  struck  awe  into  the  souls  of  her  husband's  parishion- 
ers. But  as  many  prayers  were  offered  ft>r  her  by  them,  as  though,  to  use  their 
own  words,  'she  was  a  queen.'  Brought  up  as  she  had  been  in  a  town,  the 
control  of  a  country  mSnage  would,  it  was  augured  by  her  friends,  be  likely  to 
ikil  in  her  hands.  But,  neither  despising  the  difficulties  tbat  awaited  her,  nor 
despairing  of  overcoming  them,  she  soon  mastered  all  the  necessary  details  of 
her  duties,  and  belied  the  unfavorable  previsions  that  had  been  formed. 

The  early  dawn  found  her  engaged  In  prayer,  and  after  this  dedication  of  the 
day  to  God,  at  six  oVlock  she  called  her  maids,  heard  them  read  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible,  and  then  herself  superintended  their  labors;  for  'though  she  was 
neither  her  own  cook,  nor  dairy-maid,  yet  was  she  always  clerk  of  her  little 
kitchen.'  She  afterward  occupied  herself  with  her  needle  until  the  hour  of 
IKmily  prayer,  at  which  all  the  laborers  on  the  farm,  as  well  as  the  household 
servants,  were  assembled ;  and,  if  any  worked  by  the  piece  instead  of  the  day, 
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she  made  up  to  them  bj  an  increaae  of  pajment  what  ihej  had  k>it  In  time. 
The  afternoon  she  divided  between  risiting  the  poor  and  inatnicting  her  chil- 
dren ;  of  whom  only  two  daughters  sunrived  their  childhood.  The  accompliah- 
ments  in  which  tliej  excelled  maj  excite  a  smile  in  the  ilivea  of  our  Ladies^ 
Colleges,  but  they  were  those  with  which  Milton  endowed  the  'daughter  of  God 
and  man,  accomplished  Eve/  when  in  the  bowers  of  Eden  she  culled  the  benT* 
and  crushed  the  grape  in  preparation  for  her  angelic  guest  Thej  learnt  ftom 
their  mother  'whatever  might  fit  them  for  fiimilj  employments;*  for  she  was 
ambitious  to  impart  to  them  all  her  own  more  lately  acquired  knowledge ;  and 
*  whatever  required  more  art  or  curiosity  for  the  closet  or  the  parlor,  as  presenr- 
ing,  drawing  spirits  in  an  alembic  or  cold  still,  pastry,  angelota,  and  other  cream 
cheese,  of  which  she  made  many,  both  for  home  use  and  to  present  to  friend^ 
—on  her  daughters  she  imposed  these  matters,  to  perfect  them  by  practtoe.  in 
what  she  had  so  accurately  taught  them.'  She  rivaled  Mrs.  Primrose  herself  in 
her  gooseberry  wine,  reserved  for  the  entertainment  of  her  friends  of  higher 
rank ;  and  for  the  cider,  which  won  such  high  encomiums  from  their  acquaint- 
ance, she  would  never  allow  her  husband  the  smallest  credit: — *Bi$  cider  I'  she 
would  between  jest  and  earnest  reply,  '  'tis  my  cider.  I  have  all  the  pains  and 
care,  and  he  hath  all  the  praise,  who  never  meddles  with  it' 

Lest  all  this  household  lore  should  be  lost  to  her  descendants,  she  caused  her 
daughters  to  transcribe  her  best  recipes  *for  things  which  were  curious,  but 
especially  for  medicines,  with  directions  how  to  use  them.'  For  she  was  skilled 
both  as  a  physician  and  surgeon ;  and  one  of  her  sisters  being  married  to  a  phy- 
sician in  London,  she  gained  from  him  many  valuable  liints,  besides  what  she 
acquired  for  herself  from  the  study  of  Culpepper  and  other  authorities.  Fart 
of  the  day  was  devoted  to  visiting  the  sick,  and  in  preparing  the  *  distilled 
waters,  syrups,  oils,  ointments,  and  salves,'  with  which  her  closet  was  more 
fully  furnished  than  many  a  country  shop.  And  both  in  their  preparation  and 
distribution  her  daughters  were  expected  to  lend  their  aid.  A  portion  of  their 
time  was,  besides,  employed  in  needlework ;  and  in  this  branch  of  their  educa- 
tion their  mother,  tliough  she  was  as  well  skilled  as  if  she  liad  been  brought  up 
in  a  convent,  was  always  assisted  by  a  servant,  whom  she  had  herself  trained 
for  the  purpose.  But,  as  (ar  as  possible,  she  kept  her  children  under  her  own 
guidance ;  though  she  had  a  foreign  roaster  residing  in  the  house  for  a  time,  to 
teach  them  languages,  and  they  received  lessons  occasionally  in  singing  and 
writing  from  other  instructors.  They  were  taught  to  read  as  soon  as  they 
could  speak,  and  their  mother  devoted  much  care  to  make  good  readers  of 
them.  In  this  attainment  she  excelled ;  and  to  the  skillful  modulation  of  her 
voice,  and  to  her  judicious  emphasis  in  reading,  Dr.  Walker  gives  high  praise. 
This  accomplishment  is  now  but  little  prized.  Yet  the  author  of  '  Friends  in 
Council '  has  declared  it  as  his  conviction,  that '  most  mothers  could  hardly  de- 
vote themselves  to  a  more  important  thing  in  the  education  of  their  children 
than  teaching  them  to  read.' 

For  the  use  of  her  children,  when  very  young,  Mrs.  Walker  composed  an 
easy  First  Catechism.  But  when  they  could  say  the  Church  Catechism  per- 
fecUy,  they  were  called  upon  to  repeat  it  in  church,  that  '  the  meaner  sort  might 
be  ashamed  not  to  send  their  children,  and  the  poor  children  might  be  quick- 
ened and  encouraged  by  their  example  and  company.' 
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Their  mother  was  accustomed  to  give  them  a  little  reward  in  money  for  anj 
psalms  or  chapters  out  of  the  Bible,  which  thej  committed  to  memory.  This 
was  less  to  incite  them  to  learn,  than  that  thej  might  bj  their  dUigence  have 
something  of  their  own  to  bestow  upon  the  poor  in  charity.  And  that  the 
practice  of  benevolence  might  abide  in  them  with  the  force  of  early  habit,  the 
beggar  at  the  door  was  invariably  relieved  by  the  hand  of  one  or  other  of  the 
children. 

In  the  evening  they  always  accompanied  their  mother  to  their  father's  study 
for  religious  instruction.  When  they  were  dismissed  the  husband  and  wifo 
united  in  prayer ;  after  this  she  would  herself  bring  him  his  evening  meal — a 
service  which  she  never  allowed  a  domestic  to  perform  for  her,  *  because  she 
would  not  lose  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  expressing  her  tender  and  en- 
deared affection.'  For  herself  a  very  slight  repast  sufficed ;  as  her  abstemious- 
ness was  so  great  that  dinner  was  the  only  meal  of  which  she  regularly  partook. 
The  whole  of  Friday  she  spent  in  religious  retirement,  and  this  day  she  gave 
up  to  her  maids  for  their  own  work,  and  that,  if  they  pleased,  they  might  em- 
ploy more  time  in  prayer  and  devotion.  An  hour  in  the  evening  before  fiimily 
prayer  she  dedicated  to  their  instruction,  and  rewarded  them  with  little  presents 
to  encourage  them  in  learning  the  lessons  set  them.  She  gave  to  each  of  them 
also  a  Bible  as  soon  as  they  could  use  it,  tlie  book  being  'of  double  the  price 
for  which  she  might  have  bought  it'  One  of  her  rules  was  always  to  buy  the 
best  of  every  thing,  yet  she  was  not  above  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  making  a 
bargain ;  except  when  the  person  of  whom  she  bought  was  poor,  when  she  in- 
variably gave  the  full  price  asked,  whatever  it  was.  After  family  prayer,  and 
whilst  she  was  preparing  to  retire  to  rest,  one  of  her  maids  read  to  her  a  chap- 
ter in  the  Bible ;  and  the  day,  opened  with  prayer,  was  closed  with  praise. 
And  thus 

*Tb«  trivial  roond,  Um  eomoion  Uak,* 

became  to  her,  indeed,  a  path  by  which  GUkI's  loving  Spurit  led  her  forth  into 
the  land  of  righteousness. 

Such  was  her  ordinary  course  of  life,  except  when  Sunday  brought  relief 
from  its  monotony,  and  rest  from  its  labors.  Great  was  the  contrivance  exer- 
cised by  her  during  the  week,  that  no  worldly  business  should  encroach  upon 
the  sanctity  of  the  day.  *  Her  maids  were  never  allowed  to  make  a  cheese  that 
day ;  and  she  would  seldom  use  the  coach  to  cany  her  to  church  except  in  ex- 
tremity of  way  and  weather.'  Though  none  gave  a  warmer  welcome  to  her 
friends  on  other  days,  yet  on  this,  if  any  uninvited  intruded  themselves,  she 
escaped  as  soon  as  she  could  with  civility  (torn  their  company.  Many  a  sick 
neighbor,  however,  she  cheered  with  a  Sunday  visit  in  the  interval  between  the 
services.  When  she  walked  to  church  she  was  always  accompanied  by  all  her 
servants,  '  that  they  might  not  stay  loitering  idly  at  home  or  by  the  way.'  In 
the  evening  she  gathered  her  family  round  her  for  religious  instruction. 

80  from  week  to  week  her  life  glided  quietly  on,  varied  occasionally  by  friendly 
visits  given  and  received,  by  a  Journey  to  Tunbridge  wells  every  summer,  and 
by  the  festivities  of  Christmas,  when  the  whole  parish,  rich  and  poor,  old  and 
young,  were  feasted  for  three  days  at  the  Rectory.  On  the  anniversary  of  their 
wedding-day  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  entertained  their  neighbors  of  higher  degree ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  family  was  generally  included  amongst  their  guests. 
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On  one  occasion  '  three  eoroneted  beads,  and  ethers  of  best  qnafitj,  next  to 
nobilltj,'  were  numbered  in  the  company.  For  this  feast  the  Teniaon  was 
adwajs  supplied  from  Lees  Priory.  On  the  table  there  was  conspiesoudy 
placed  a  dish  of  pies,  prepared  by  Mr&  Walker,  their  number  corresponding 
with  the  years  of  her  married  life.  On  the  last  anniTersary  a  perfiNit  pjiamid 
appeared-^thirty-nine  in  one  dish^  all  *made^'  as  we  are  told^  'by  the  k&aA 
which  received  a  wedding-ring  so  many  years  before.* 

On  the  day  following  this  and  other  entertalnmenAa^  the  door  used  to  be  Be- 
sieged by  persens  who  sought  advice  and  remedies  (or  invalids.  Their  peeidiar 
maladies  were  well  understood  by  Mrs.  Walker,  who  used  to  send  hosie  tfas 
applicants  well  supplied  with  a  store  ef  good  things,  which  slie  used  laughinglj 
to  assure  them  would  cure  all  their  ailments.  She  would  herself  send  fixr  thsss 
too  modest  ta  eaaploy  the  ruse  whidi  their  neighbors  found  so  successful ;  and 
she  did  not  let  them  on  this  account  lose  their  share  m  the  feast  The  remana 
of  it,  after  the  household  servants  and  laborers  had  had  their  share,  were  th«i 
entirdy  distributed  amongst  the  poor. 

This,  perhaps,  was  a  more  expedient  mode  of  obeying  the  Qospel  dtrscCiDiis 
fbr  (easting,  than  by  inviting  rich  snd  poor  to  the  same  table:  though  the  emu* 
mand^  as  we  have  seen,  was  aft  Christmas  hteraUy  fulfilled ;  no  difi'ercooe  at  thai 
time  being  apparantly  made  in  their  reception.  The  eluldren  alone  were  placed 
ait  a  table  by  themselves ;  and  when  the  parents  pro(rered  excuses  for  bringing 
them,  Mrs.  Walker  would  tdl  them  that  she  loved  to  have  them  about  her :— - 
'  They  are  as  welcome  as  yourselves,  though  you  be  very  weleooM.' 

To  the  parishioners  of  Fyfield  her  hand,  mdeed,  was  ahmys  open.  The  leat 
of  a  small  ikrm,  worth  £19  a  year,  was  given  to  her  by  her  husband ;  and  be-- 
sides  this,  what  by  her  thrift  she  could  spare  irom  the  profits  of  certain  depart- 
ments of  their  own  (arm,  ader  supplying  the  family,  was  added  to  her  liltls 
store,  the  whole  amounting  to  about  £23  in  the  year.  Every  half  year  on  re- 
oeiving  her  rent  she  kiid  aside  nine  and  sixpence  in  her  'poor  man's  box '  (or 
lesser  alms;  but  the  whole  amount  of  her  charities  in  the  year  exceeded  the 
half  of  what  she  received,  as  she  rarely  qpent  more  than  seven  or  eight  pounds 
upon  herseUI  Yet,  as  Dr.  Walker  proudly  avera^  she  was  always  well  dressedi 
though  she  never  appeared  but  in  black ;  and  was  as  exquisitely  neat  and  deli- 
cate in  her  own  apparel  as  she  expected  her  daughters  to  be  in  theirsL  She 
used  to  tell  them  that  this  was  in  some  measure  '  a.  sign  and  evidence  of  inward 
purity ;  and  that  though  all  neat  people  were  not  good,  yet  almost  all  good 
people  were  neat.'  What  she  might  have  lavished  upon  herself  she  preferred 
to  impart  to  others.  If  slie  was  simply  attired,  her  poor  neighbors  were  all  the 
more  comfortably  dad.  She  had  wool  gpxin  and  made  up  into  cloth,  which  was 
afterward  converted  into  dotbing  (or  them ;  and  on  the  birth  of  every  infant  in 
the  pariah  the  mother  waa  presented  with  a  blanket;  so  that  we  may  well  be- 
lieve the  assurance  of  one  poor  woman,  who  told  her  that  she  never  woke  in 
the  night  without  praying  fbr  her.  She  found  work  for  any  who  were  in  need 
of  it,  though  she  might  not  require  their  services ',  and,  whilat  supplying 
nourishment  fbr  the  body,  she  did  not  withhohl  food  for  the  mind.  She  gave 
away  a  great  many  books  in  the  course  of  the  year;  and,  until  a  free  school 
was  opened  in  the  parish,  she  herself  paid  fbr  the  schooling  of  several  poor 
children.         . 
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MBS.  LUCT  AP8LST  HUTOHIKSOK. 

ICbs.  Hutobikson,  whose  Memoir  of  her  hosband,  OoL  John  Hatohinson,  haa 
commended  her  name  as  well  as  his  to  the  keeping  of  Englisli  literature^  was 
bom  in  1620  io  the  Tower  of  London,  of  which  her  lather,  Sir  Allan  Apelej^ 
was  governor.  In  the  fragment  of  her  *Lile,'  found  in  1806,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  jears  after  her  death,  with  the  Memoirs  of  that  manly,  virtuous,  and  hon- 
orable man,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1638,  written  for  her  own  consolation, 
and  for  the  edification  of  her  children,  she  q>eaks  of  her  parents  and  education 
aa  follows: — 

Mj  father  had  great  natural  parts^  but  was  too  active  in  his  youth  to  stay 
the  heightening  of  them  by  study  of  dead  writings,  but  in  the  living  work%  of 
men^s  oonveniation,  he  soon  became  so  skillful  that  he  never  was  mistaken,  but 
where  his  own  goodness  would  not  let  him  give  credit  to  the  evil  he  discovered 
in  others.  He  was  a  most  indulgent  husband,  and  no  leas  kind  to  his  chUdren. 
He  was  father  to  all  his  prisoners,  sweetening  with  most  compassionate  kind- 
ness their  restraint,  that  the  aflOicUon  of  a  prison  was  not  felt  in  his  daja  He 
was  severe  in  the  regulatng  of  hia  fiimily,  so  far  as  not  to  endure  the  least  im- 
modest behavior,  or  dress,  in  woman  under  hia  root  There  was  nothing  ha 
hated  more  than  an  insigpaificant  gallant  that  could  only  make  hia  legs,  and 
plume  himselfj  and  court  a  Udy,  but  had  not  brains  enough  to  employ  himself 
in  things  more  suitable  to  man's  nobler  sex. 

My  mother  laid  out  most  [of  her  noble  allowaBoe  of  £300  a  year]  in  pioua 
and  charitable  uses.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Mr.  Ruthin  being  prisoners  in  the 
Tower,  and  addicting  themselves  to  chemistry,  she  suffered  them  to  make  their 
experiments  at  her  cost,  partly  to  comfort  and  divert  the  poor  prisoners,  and 
partly  to  gain  the  knowledge  of  their  experiments,  and  the  medicines  to  help 
anch  poor  people  as  were  not  able  to  seek  physicians.  By  these  means  she 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  skill,  whidi  was  very  profitable  to  many  all  her  Ufo. 
She  was  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  the  other  prisoners  ttiat  came  into  the 
Tower,  as  a  mother.  The  worship  and  service  of  God,  both  in  her  soul  and  her 
bouse,  and  the  education  of  her  children,  was  her  principal  care.  She  was  moat 
diligent  in  her  private  reading  and  devotk>n& 

By  the  time  I  was  four  years  old  I  read  English  perfectly,  and  having  a  greal 
memory,  I  was  carried  to  sermons ;  and  while  I  waa  young  coukl  remember 
And  repeat  them  exactly.  I  was  taught  by  my  nurse,  a  French  woman,  to 
apeak  French  and  English  as  early  as  I  oouid  speak  any  thing.  When  I  wat 
•bout  seven  years  old  I  began  with  private  tutors  in  languages,  musk^  dancing^ 
writing;  and  needlework ;  but  my  genius  was  quite  abatruae  from  all  but  my 
book,  and  that  I  was  so  eager  of,  that  my  mother  thinking  it  prejudiced  my 
health,  would  moderate  in  it  My  father  would  Iiave  me  learn  Latin,  and  I  wai 
80  apt  that  I  outstripped  my  brothers  who  were  at  school  As  for  music  and 
dancing,  I  profited  very  little  in  them,  and  wouki  never  practice  my  lute  or 
harpeidiord  but  when  my  masters  were  with  me;  and  for  my  needle,  I  abso- 
lutely hated  it  Living  in  the  house  with  many  persons  that  had  a  great  deal 
of  wit,  and  very  profitable  serious  discourses  being  fi^uent  at  my  &ther*8 
table,  and  in  my  mother's  drawing-room,  I  waa  veiy  attentive  to  all,  and  gath- 
ered up  things  that  I  would  utter  agata 

Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs  of  her  husband  embodies  the  kleal  of  Words- 
Worth's  Happy  Warrior,  more  nearfy  than  moat  of  the  historically  greet  char- 
acters of  Engliah  history,  and  her  own  character  and  oonduet,  in  aharing  hia 
oounaels  and  hazards,  and  ministering  to  his  wants  in  priaon,  aa  nnoonaok)usly 
portrayed  in  the  narrative,  exalts  oat  idea  of  the  domestk;  training  of  the  period 
in  which  she  lived,  as  well  as  of  repnblicaa  and  puritan  manners  generally. 
We  can  find  few  micfa  characters  In  our  reading  of  ancient  or  modem  history. 
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THE  BOTLE  FAMILY. 

BiOHARD  BoTLB,  tbe  fouDder  of  the  house  of  Cork  and  Orreiy,  and  known  aa 
the  Great  Earl  of  Cork,  was  bom  in  1566  at  Canterbury,  of  a  good  but  not 
wealtliy  family.  After  studying  at  Cambridge  and  Middle  Temple,  he  went 
over  to  Ireland  to  seek  his  fortune.  And  in  the  internal  distractions  and  con- 
fiscations of  that  unhappy  country,  by  siding  with  the  English  goremment  and 
the  Protestant  party,  he  bought  confiscated  estates,  introdcced  English  Protest- 
ant Uborers,  enjoyed  public  office,  was  knighted,  made  Viscount  Dungarven  and 
Earl  of  Cork  in  1620,  and  in  1631  Lord  High  Treasurer; — rich  with  the  spoOa 
of  party  and  sect,  and  the  father  of  fourteen  children,  he  purchased  an  estate 
at  Stalbridge,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  died  in  1644. 

His  seventh  son,  the  Honorable  Robert  Boyle,  bom  at  Liamore,  Waterfbrd, 
1626,  inherited  the  estate  of  Stalbridge,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  the  Boyle  Lecture,  and  promoter  of  science.    He  died  in  1692. 

Lady  Randagh, 

Lady  Ranelagh,  a  daughter  of  Richard  Boyle,  the  first  Earl  of  Cork,  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  fine  scholarship,  which  then  meant  the  knowledge  of  tbe 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  the  higher  credit  of  a  doer  of  good, 
is  thua  described : — 

'She  employed  her  whole  time,  interest,  and  estate  in  doing  good  to  others; 
and  as  her  great  understanding  and  the  yast  esteem  she  was  in  made  all  per* 
eons,  in  their  sereral  tums  of  greatness,  desire  and  ralue  her  friendship,  so  she 
gaye  herself  a  dear  title  to  use  her  interest  with  them  for  the  service  of  othera^ 
by  this,  that  she  never  made  any  advantage  of  it  to  any  design  or  end  of  her 
own.  She  was  contented  with  what  slie  had,  and,  though  she  was  twice 
itripped  of  it,  she  never  moved  on  her  own  account,  but  was  the  general  inter- 
oesaor  for  all  persons  of  merit,  or  in  want  This  had  in  her  the  better  graoe^ 
and  was  both  more  Christian  and  more  effectual,  because  it  was  not  limited 
within  any  narrow  compass  of  parties  or  relations.  When  any  party  was  de- 
pressed she  had  credit  and  zeal  enough  to  serve  them,  and  she  employed  that 
00  effectually,  that  in  the  next  turn  she  had  a  new  stock  of  credit,  which  she 
laid  out  wholly  in  that  labor  of  k>ve  in  which  she  spent  her  life.  She  divided 
her  charities  and  her  friendships,  her  esteem  as  well  as  her  bounty,  with  the 
truest  regard  to  merit  and  her  own  obh'gations,  without  any  difference  made  on 
account  of  opinion.  She  had  a  vast  reach  both  of  knowledge  and  apprehension, 
an  universal  affability  and  easiness  of  access,  a  humility  that  descended  to  tbe 
meanest  persons  and  concems,  and  an  obliging  kindness  and  readiness  to  advise 
those  who  had  no  occasion  of  any  fbrther  assistance  from  her;  and,  with  all  these 
and  many  other  ezcdlent  qualities,  she  had  tbe  deepest  sense  of  religion,  and 
the  most  constant  turning  of  her  thoughta  and  discourses  that  way,  that  was 
known  perhaps  in  that  age. 

'It  was  Lady  Ranelagh*s  suggestion  that  Waller  wrote  his  '* Divine  Poema** 
Rachel,  Lady  Russel,  speaks  of  her  letters  as  affording  instraction  for  a  whole 
life,  and  nourishment  for  many  daya.  Her  name  also  appears  frequently  in 
Evelyn*s  ^  Diary  and  Correspondence  ;*'  and  between  her  family  and  his  wife*a 
there  was  some  connection.  But  she  would  not  have  iailed,  even  without  tbia^ 
to  be  numbered  amongst  their  friends,  from  the  circumstanoe  of  her  brother, 
Robert  Boyle,  rdbiding  with  her  in  her  house  in  PaU  IfalL 
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Counieuof  Warwick, 

Ladj  Maiy  Boyle  (Cknintesa  of  Warwick)  wai  the  leyenth  daughter  of  Rkh- 
ard  Boyle,  and  was  married  to  Charles  Rich,  who  became  by  the  death  of  his 
brother  Earl  of  Warwick.  This  marriage  grew  oat  of  the  complicated  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  new  nobility  achieved  by  talent  and  wealth,  honestly  or  dis- 
honestly acquired  by  plebeians,  are  allied  with  the  old,  which  has  become 
impoverished  by  idleness  and  dissipation.  Lady  Mary  Boyle  had  been  assigned 
by  her  ambitious  father  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  *  the  son  of  my  Lord  Somebody,  who 
afterward  became  Earl  of  Nobody,*  but  she  took  a  iancy  to  Mr.  Rich,  who  waf 
young,  gay,  and  handsome,  but  whose  suit,  being  a  younger  son,  was  not  en- 
couraged by  the  father.  When  the  family  moved  to  London,  on  the  marriage 
of  the  Earl  of  Cork's  third  son  (who  afterward  became  Lord  Shannon)  to  a 
daughter  of  Lady  Staflford,  by  her  first  husband,  Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  the  suit 
prospered  with  the  daughter,  who,  to  her  father's  urgent  demand  that  she 
should  marry  the  man  of  his  choice,  and  not  Mr.  Rich,  replied,  '  that  she  did 
acknowledge  a  very  great  and  particular  kindness  for  Mr.  Rich,  and  desired 
them,  with  my  humble  duty  to  my  fatlier,  to  assure  him  that  I  would  not  manj 
him  without  his  consent,  but  that  I  was  resolved  not  to  marry  any  other  person 
in  the  world ;  and  that  I  hoped  my  father  would  be  pleased  to  consent  to  mj 
having  Mr.  Rich,  to  whom,  I  was  sure,  he  could  have  no  other  objection,  but 
that  he  was  a  younger  brother;  for  he  was  descended  from  a  very  great  and 
honorable  family,  and  was  in  the  opinion  of  all  (as  well  as  mine)  a  very  desenr- 
iug  person,  and  I  desired  my  father  would  be  pleased  to  consider,  I  only  should 
suffer  by  the  smallness  of  his  fortune,  which  I  very  contentedly  chose  to  do, 
and  should  judge  myself  to  be  much  more  happy  with  his  small  one,  than  with 
the  greatest  without  him.* 

She  was  married  to  Mr.  Rich  in  1641,  and,  although,  a  light-hearted,  sel^ 
willed,  careless  girl,  she  had  force  of  character,  and  under  proper  guidance  waa 
capable  of  attaining  high  excellence.  That  gpuidance  was  not  withheld,  and  in  her 
sister,  Lady  Ranelagh,  she  saw  and  confessed  the  power  and  beauty  of  holinees. 
In  tlie  death  of  her  father  and  her  eldest  child,  her  attention  was  seriously  ar- 
rested to  religious  subjects,  on  which  she  sought  oounsel  flx>m  Dr.  Walker,  the 
domestic  chaplain  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

To  gain  uninterrupted  leisure  for  religious  contemplation  was  not  easy.  To 
obtain  it  she  made  for  herself  a  solitude  and  a  sanctuary  amidst  the  grounds  that 
surrounded  her  home,  the  old  Priory  of  Lees.  These  were  famed  for  their 
beauty.  The  park  had  been  inclosed  as  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John.  And 
in  1342  the  Prior  of  Lees  brought  himself  into  trouble  by  a  fiurther  indoeure,  as 
well  as  by  hunting  in  the  forest  without  warrant  From  the  hands  of  the 
churchmen  it  passed  into  those  of  Sir  Richard  Rich,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earla 
of  Warwick,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  He  built  there 
a  noble  brick  mansion.  It  consisted,  we  are  told,  'of  two  courts,  an  outer  and 
an  inner  one,  the  latter  of  which  toward  the  garden  was  fiiced  with  fheestone.' 
'That  delicious  Lees*  was  the  title  bestowed  by  Robert  Boyle  on  his  sister's 
home.  And  a  friend  of  the  Eari  of  Warwick  told  him,  that '  he  had  good  rea- 
son to  make  sure  of  heaven ;  as  he  would  be  a  great  loser  in  changing  so  charm- 
ing a  place  for  hell.' 

'There  is  no  garden  well  contrived  that  has  not  Enoch's  walk  in  it,'  obsenrea 
Chailea  Howe,  in  one  of  hia  quaint  meditationa.    Sncfa  to  Lady  Mary  was  the 
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Wilderoeaa,  a  long  grore  with  an  arbor  in  it.  Here  she  was  accustomed  to 
spend  the  fresh  hoors  of  the  earlj  morning;  and  in  this  beloTed  resort  *  hearts- 
ease^* as  she  was  wont  to  designate  prayer,  abounded  for  her  at  all  times,  hk 
addition  to  these  private  exerctsea,  she  '  regularly  and  deToutly  obsenred  all  the 
Olden  of  the  Church  of  England  in  its  liturgy  and  public  service^  which  shft 
failed  not  to  attend  twice  a  day  with  exemplary  reverence.'  In  her  diaiy  shft 
speaks  of  having  attended  family  prayer  in  the  chapel,  *  namely,  the  Comnxm 
Prayer.'  This  was  generally  used  in  fiunily  worship^  in  preference  to  other 
formsL  Thus,  when  ils  use  was  prohibited,  Owen  Feltham  drew  up  a  form  of 
player  for  morning  and  evening  to  ba  substituted  lor  it  in  the  Countess  of 
Thomond's  family. 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Warwick,  his  brother  Charles  inherited  both  his  titlea 
and  estates.  This  change  devolved  on  her  the  care  of  three  orphan  daughters 
of  the  late  Earl,  for  whom  she  felt  a  mother's  affection,  and  on  whom  she  be- 
stowed k  mother's  care.  How  she  catechized,  advised,  and  instructed  them,  m 
constantly  noted  in  her  '  Diary.'  One  of  these  entries  may  serve  as  a  sam^ 
of  the  rest: — 

'After  dinner,'  she  wrote^  ' I  heard  my  Lady  Essex  repeat  the  sermon;  and 
did  with  all  the  awakening  considerations  I  could,  endeavor  to  persuade  her  to 
be  strictly  religious.  Whilst  I  was  endeavoring  to  move  her  heart,  Qod  wai 
pllMsed  to  move  mine^  and  to  enable  me  to  speak  to  her  with  many  tears;  and 
when  she  was  gone  torn  me  to  make  me  pour  out  my  heart  in  prayer  to  Gh)d 
for  mercy  for  her,  and  her  two  sisters:' 

The  manner  in  which  her  time  was  spent  at  Lees  is  described  by  Dr.  Walker: 
—'She  usually  walked  two  hours  dally  in  the  morning  to  meditate  alone;  Sa 
which  Divine  art  she  was  an  accomplished  mistress.  After  this  consecrating 
of  the  day,  with  reading  the  Scriptures^  prayer,  and  meditatkms,  a  slmrt  drsH- 
ing  time,  and  ordering  her  domestic  affiurs,  or  reading  some  good  book,  aha 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  morning  till  chapel  prayers^  fh)m  which  she  waa 
never  absent,  and  at  which  ahe  waa  ever  reverent,  and  a  devout  example  to 
her  whole  family.'  In  tha  evening  she  was  accustomed  to  retire^  in  order  to  t^, 
call,  and  note  in  her  *  Diary/  her  course  of  life  during  the  past  day.  But  wheii 
her  husband's  failing  health  deprived  her  of  this  season  of  leisure,  she  contrived 
by  early  rising  to  gain  aome  hours  of  the  quiet  silent  morning  for  the  fulfillment 
of  this  work.  The  portion  of  her  *  Diaiy '  which  has  been  published,  is  mainly 
a  record  of  her  spiritui^  emotk>ns,  and  mental  oonflicta;  and  is  an  abridgment 
made  fVom  the  original  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Woodrooffi^  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Walker  as  domestic  chai^ain  at  Lees^  In  addition,  she  left  a  MS.  entitled, 
'  Some  specialties  in  the  life  of  M.  Warwick,'  which  she  wrote  a  few  years  be- 
fore her  death ;  and  in  which  she  gives  a  very  fUll  account  of  her  eariy  days. 
Many  devout  reflectkms  and  meditations  which  she  left  in  writing  were  also  the 
employment  of  her  hours  of  retirement  But  her  religion  was  not  restrained  to 
the  care  for  her  own  soul,  but  waa  extended  to  all  who  came  within  her  influeneet. 

As  it  was  her  sole  ambitbn  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  religious  family,  she  exacted 
the  constant  attendance  of  her  servanta  at  chapd,  and  their  reverent  behavior 
when  there,  whilst  none  oould  absent  themselves  without  her  remarking  it.  Kot 
content  with  compelling  their  attendance  on  the  more  formal  obaervancea  of 
r^igion,  she  gave  them  also  private  inatmctiott.  She  catechized  her  maids  on 
Sunday  evening,  and  took  eqiecial  paiaa  in  assisting  them  in  preparation  for  tho. 
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Holj  Gommmiioii,  to  which  she  tirgentif  entreated  them  to  approAch.  Nor 
were  her  cares  confined  to  her  domestic  serrants  only.  The  poor  weeding 
women,  emplojed  in  the  grounds^  were  also  the  objects  of  her  solicitade.  Her 
meniings  were  sometimes  spent  in  reading  to  them,  her  afternoons  in  catechis- 
ing and  exhorting  them.  To  guard  her  attendants  against  waste  of  time,  she 
laid  in  their  way  books  that  might  engage  their  attention  in  anj  idle  moment; 
and  by  making  their  senrioe  to  herself  easy,  she  gaye  them  the  better  oppor* 
tonity  of  waiting  upon  the  Lord  without  distraction.  She  treated  all  her  serr- 
ants  as  friends,  and  'cared  as  mnch  to  please  them  as  other  persons'  senrants 
can  do  to  please  their  masters.' 

But  her  charity,  if  it  began  at  home^  did  not  end  there.  *If  any  vrere  sick, 
or  tempted,  or  in  any  distress  of  body  or  mind,  whither  should  thsj  go  but  to 
tlie  good  Countess,  whose  closet  or  still-house  was  their  shop  fbr  cfairurgery  and 
physic,  and  herself  (for  she  would  visit  the  meanest  ef  them  personally)  and 
ministers,  whom  she  would  send  to  them,  their  spiritual  physkdana?  The  poor 
Ao  fed  in  cp«at  numbers,  not  only  with  fragments  and  broken  meat,  but  with 
liberal  proyision,  purposely  made  for  them.  She  was  a  great  pctiei^  yea,  a  great 
k)?er  of  the  poor,  and  she  built  a  coayeoient  house  on  purpose  for  them,  at  her 
London  seat  (as  they  bad  one  at  Lees),  to  shelter  then  from  rain  and  heat  whilst 
they  reoeiyed  their  dole.  And  during  her  absence  in  London  with  her  ikmilyr* 
twice  a  week,  good  beef  and  bread  were  provided  for  the  poor  of  four  adjacent 
pnrtshes.'  Of  the  allowance  made  to  her  by  her  husband  in  his  lifetime  she  d»> 
toted  a  third  to  charitable  uses ;  and  though  she  sosMtimea  exceeded,  she  never 
feu  shorii  of  this  proportion  in  her  alms;  indeed,  she  was  designated  as  'the 
liidy  that  would  borrow  money  to  give  away.'  She  considered  all  in  distress 
and  need  as  having  a  daim  on  her  bounty.  To  OMny  seholara  at  the  University 
abe  made  allowances,  varying  from  five  to  thirty  pounds  a  year.  .  Foretgaef% 
who  forsook  their  own  country  on  account  of  their  reUgioo,  found  her  hand 
stretched  out  for  tlieir  assistance.  Poor  children  were  clothed  and  kept  at 
school  by  her,  even  in  Wales,  which  she  aided  'to  reseue  from  its  remaining  ig*. 
aoinnce  and  semi-barfoarism.'  Beskles  these,  *many  ministera  of  both  denom* 
tnatk)n8,  as  well  as  conformists,  whose  livings  were  so  smaH  as  not  to  yield 
them  a  subsistence,  and  those  who  had  none  at  aD,  were  recipients  of  her 
bounty.'  Animated  by  the  same  spirit  that  prompted  that  beautiAU  utteranca 
to  '  the  dear  saint '  of  Wartburg, — '  I  tell  you  it  is  our  duty  to  make  all  men  ae 
happy  as  possible,' — her  charity  even  overflowed  alt  ordinary  bounds.  For,  it 
was  extended  to  those,  who,  if  not  In  actual  want,  were  yet  burdened  by  heavy 
sares,  and  involved  in  harassing  diffiouHies,  from  which  a  soft  unseen  hand 
qioletly  released  them. 

In  the  altered  state  of  modem  society  it  is  of  necessity,  peihaps,  that  our 
alms-deeds  should  be  wrought  in  a  somewhat  different  fashion  to  those  of  as 
earlier  period.  Our  charitable  inatitutkms  and  religk>us  societies^  doubtless^ 
work  no  less  effectually  for  the  aeeompliahroeot  of  their  purpoae  than  a  simpler 
system.  Tet  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  benefector  is  as  mndi  benefited 
as  when,  moved  by  love  and  pity,  his  hand  supplies  the  wants^  and  relieves  the 
saiferinga,  of  another. 

Many  were  the  women  of  tbis  century,  who,  in  a  qiiCet  course  of  alms-giving* 
that  sought  no  praise  and  shunned  observation,  have 

'  Filled  thoJi  oderav  kMp>  with  ditii  ef  light.* 
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Thus  Lady  Alice  Lacy  has  been  oommemorated  for  her  bounty,  notwithstand- 
ing her  modest  reserve,  which  made  her  forbid  that  any  memorial  of  herself 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  magnificent  tomb  that  she  erected  to  her  husband. 
None  who  sought  alms  at  her  gate  were  sent  empty  away,  whilst  the  aged,  or 
such  as  had  suffered  in  the  wars,  received  an  additional  dole.  Every  week 
bread  was  given  away  in  the  neighboring  towns;  and  com  was  sold  by  her  *in 
the  markets  as  it  were  by  retail,  in  such  small  quantities  as  might  not  exceed 
the  poor^s  abilities  to  purchase.'  Every  day  a  certain  number  of  poor  guesli 
sat  down  to  her  table.  Besides  which  she  continually  employed  many  poor  old 
men  and  women  in  such  works  as  were  fit  and  suitable  to  their  skill  and 
strength.  When  the  physician  came  at  any  time  to  her  house,  she  used  to 
make  inquiry  whether  any  were  sick  in  the  town,  that  if  any  were^  they  might 
partake  of  the  same  benefit  with  herselC  *But  at  all  times  when  any  wanted 
health  she  presently  had  intelligence  of  it,  and  most  cheerfully  communicated 
whatsoever  she  conceived  oonducible  to  their  recovery,  having  not  only  great 
store  of  cordials  and  restoratives  always  by  her,  but  great  skill  and  Judgment 
in  the  application  of  them.* 

Medical  skill,  as  it  is  well  known,  was  then  a  necessary  aooompIishmeDt 
amongst  country  ladies.  Marvelous  were  the  cures  wrought  by  the  Goontesi 
of  Arundel ;  she  even  turned  her  house  into  an  hospital,  receiving  many  invap 
lids  there,  who  came  to  consult  her  from  a  distance.  And  some  remained  aa 
long  as  three  months  under  her  root  Bather  a  frightful  idea  of  the  LazaruMi^ 
by  whom  her  gate  was  besieged,  is  suggested  by  the  lact,  that  in  some  yean 
'threescore  dozen  of  sheepskins  were  spent  merely  in  making  plasters.' 

Her  good  works  were  not  limited  to  the  sick.  Daily  alms  were  given  at  her 
gate ;  and  besides  feeding  twenty  persons  every  day  with  what  remained  finom 
the  table  of  ^her  household,  three  times  a  week  food  was  prepared  for  upward 
of  a  hundred  poor  people  in  the  parish.  On  the  aged  and  sick  a  monthly  allow- 
ance of  money  was  bestowed.  Widows  were  pensioned,  prisoners  released, 
poor  maidens  portioned,  and  schools  supported  by  her.  Liberal  toward  others, 
in  her  own  expenses  she  exercised  a  rigid  economy.  She  never  wore  any  but 
a  dress  of  cheap  black  stuff;  and  a  gold  cross  containing  a  relic  was  the  only 
ornament  she  ever  permitted  herseUj  and  this  only  on  some  holiday.  For  forty 
years  slie  never  used  a  looking-glass,  and  for  about  as  long  a  period  never 
changed  the  fashion  of  her  attire. 

Her  lot  was  darkened  with  many  trials,  and  her  prayer  against  prosperity, 
which  we  find  in  one  of  her  Scriptural  reflections,  was  strictly  fulfilled: — '0 
Lord,  I  beseech  Thee,  give  me  not  my  portion  in  this  life,  nor  let  roe  have  a 
short  heaven  here  upon  earth,  and  an  eternal  hell  hereafter.'  Her  only  son 
died  of  smallpox,  shortly  after  his  marriage  with  Lady  Anne  CSavendish.  His 
mother  alone  attended  upon  him  in  his  illness,  even  his  young  wife  removing 
to  her  father's  house  for  fear  of  infection.  Lord  Warwick,  on  receiving  tidings 
of  his  loss,  exclaimed  with  a  cry  so  bitter  that  it  was  even  heard  at  a  gpreat 
distance,  that  this  would  kill  his  wife,  who  was  better  to  him  than  ten  sons. .  • . 
On  his  death,  in  1673,  he  left  his  wife  his  sole  executrix,  and  bequeathed  his 
whole  estate  to  her  for  her  life  and  a  year  after,  *  as  a  testimony  of  his  grateChl 
esteem  of  her  merits.*  Thus,  as  it  was  observed,  giving  all  his  estate  to  pious 
uses.  To  those  ends  Lady  Warwick  wholly  devoted  it  during  the  few  yean 
in  which  she  survived  the  EarL    She  died  in  1678. 
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Margaret  Lueaa,  Duchess  of  NewcasQe, 
Margaret  Lucas^  whose  daiiing  passion  wts  'to  acbiere  a  remembrance  for 
all  time '  by  her  writings,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Lncas  of  St.  John's 
Abbej,  near  Colchester,  in  Essex,  and  the  second  wife  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle. She  was  bom  in  1623 ;  and  her  mother  was  a  woman  of  the  old  school 
of  manners  and  morals,  and  is  thus  described  by  her  daughter: — 

She  lived  a  widow  many  years,  for  she  never  forgot  my  fiither  so  as  to  marnr 
again.  She  made  her  house  her  cloister,  incloeing  herself  therein ;  for  she  sel- 
dom went  abroad,  except  to  church ;  but  these  unhappy  wars  forced  her  oat^ 
by  reason  she  and  her  children  were  loyal  to  the  King ;  for  which  they  plun- 
dered her  and  my  brothers  of  all  their  goods,  plate,  jewels,  money,  com,  cattle^ 
and  the  like ;  cut  down  their  woods,  pulled  down  their  houses,  and  sequestered 
them  from  their  lands  and  livings.  But  in  such  misfortunes,  my  mother  was  of 
an  horoic  spirit,  in  suflfering  patiently  where  there  is  no  remedy ;  or  to  be  indua- 
trious  where  she  thought  she  could  help.  She  was  of  a  grave  behavior,  and 
bad  such  a  majestic  grandeur,  as  it  were,  continually  hung  about  her,  that  it 
would  strike  a  kind  of  awe  to  the  beholders,  and  command  respect  fh)m  the 
rudest,  I  mean  the  rodest  of  civilized  people ;  I  mean  not  such  people  as  plun- 
dered her,  and  used  her  craelly ;  for  they  would  have  pulled  God  out  of  heaven, 
had  they  had  power,  as  they  did  Royalty  out  of  his  throne  1  Also,  her  beauty 
was  beyond  the  rain  of  Time;  for  she  had  a  well-favored  loveliness  in  her  &od, 
a  pleasing  sweetness  in  her  countenance,  and  a  well-tempered  complexion,  as 
neither  too  red,  nor  too  pale,  even  to  her  dying  hour,  altliough  in  years;  and 
by  her  dying  one  might  think  death  was  enamored  of  her,  for  he  embraced  her 
in  a  sleep,  and  so  gently,  as  if  he  were  afhiid  to  hurt  her.  Also,  she  was  an 
affectionate  mother,  breeding  her  children  with  a  most  industrious  care  and 
tender  love,  and  having  eight  children — three  sons  and  five  daughters. 

Her  rale  was  one  of  extremest  gentleness.    She  required  her  children  to 

yield  submission  to  her  will,  rather  through  the  persuasions  of  their  own  reason, 

than  the  dictates  of  her  authority.    With  anxious  care  she  watched  over  the 

formation  of  their  character  and  early  habits. 

We  were  bred  with  respectful  attendance,  every  one  being  severally  waited 
upon ;  and  all  my  mother's  servants  in  general  used  the  same  respect  to  her 
children,  ^even  those  that  were  very  young)  as  they  did  to  herself;  for  she  snl^ 
fored  not  her  servants,  either  to  be  rade  before  us,  or  domineer  over  us;  neither 
were  we  suffered  to  have  any  familiarity  with  them,  or  conversation,  yet  caused 
US  to  demean  ourselves  with  an  humble  civility  toward  them,  as  they  with  duti- 
ftd  respect  towards  us ;  not,  because  they  were  servants^  were  we  so  reserved ; 
for  many  noble  persons  are  forced  to  serve  through  necessity ;  but  by  reason 
the  vulgar  sort  of  servants  are  as  ill-bred  as  meanly  bora,  giving  children  ill 
examples  and  worse  counsels. 

Though  supplying  them  with  instracton  in  all  the  accomplishments,  then 

considered  necessary  for  young  ladies,  their  mother  set  less  value  on  their 

intellectual  than  on  their  moral  culture. 

As  to  tutors,  we  had  all  sorts  of  virtues ;  as  singing,  dancing,  playing  on 
music,  reading,  writing,  working,  and  the  like ;  yet  we  were  not  kept  strictly 
thereto.  They  were  rather  for  formality,  than  benefit ;  for  my  mother  cared  not 
00  much  for  our  dancing  and  fiddling,  singing,  and  prating  of  several  languages^ 
aa  that  we  should  be  bred  virtuously,  modestly,  civilly,  and  in  honest  principles. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Margaret  Lucas,  hearing  that  the  Queen 
was  less  numerously  attended  than  formerly,  besought  her  mother  to  obtain  for 
her  the  post  of  maid  of  honor.  This  was  secured,  and,  against  the  appeals  of 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  she  accepted  the  fortunes  of  the  Queen  and  accom- 
panied her  in  her  flight  to  Paris.  Here,  in  good  time,  she  met  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle,  self-exiled  after  the  disasters  of  Marston  Moor,  and  in  spite  of  dia> 
parity  of  years,  they  became  attadied,  and  he  solicited  her  hand  m  marriage. 
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'  Fortune's  frowns '  were  certainly  bestowed  for  awbile  on  the  Karquis  and 
his  bride.  They  were  married  at  the  Ambassador's  chapel  in  Paris,  in  1645. 
Before  the  civil  war  broke  oat  he  was  in  receipt  of  an  income  of  £22,009  m 
year.  But  of  this  he  was  now  desprived.  So  that  soon  after  his  marriage^  his 
steward  told  him  that  he  had  not  credit  enough  to  procure  him  another  icut 
This  intelligence  the  Marquis  received  quite  composedly,  and  only  remarked  t^ 
his  wife^  '  in  a  pleasant  manner,'  that  she  must  pawn  some  of  her  olotfaes.  To 
escape  thtt  altenuitive  she  prevailed  upon  her  maid  to  dispose  of  some  trinkvli 
wbioh  she  had  (brmer^  presented  to  her,  and  was  glad  tiins  to  spare  her  xnm 
wardrobe  for  awhile.  Quitting  Paris,  they  proceeded  to  Rotterdam.  Fro«i 
thence  they  went  to  Antwerp^  where  they  lodged  in  a  house  belonging  to  ih# 
'widow  of  a  fiunous  picture  drawer,  Van  Ruben.'    The  Ducfaess  writes:— 

With  the  Restoration  peace  and  affluence  once  more  shone  upon  them.  Th^ 
Marquis  was  restored  to  his  estates,  and  advanced  to  a  Dukedom.  But  his  sat^ 
isfiution  in  bis  renewed  prosperity  was  not  unalloyed.  His  princely  domaini 
presented  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  ruin  and  devastation.  Bolsover,  where  ho 
Imd  in  regal  fiishion  entertained  Charles  and  Henrietta  Maria,  had  been  actual^ 
imUed  down,  that  money  might  be  made  out  of  the  sale  of  the  materials. 

Besides  her  philosophical  writings,  her  biographies,  tales,  and  *fioctal  JjM&nf 
!tb6  Duchess  wrote  a  great  number  of  plays.  *  The  Humorous  Lovers,'  attiib> 
uted  to  her  by  Pepys,  at-  the  performance  of  which  she  and  the  Duke  wen 
present,  is  one  of  the  best  plays  of  the  time. 

Kot  content  with  attiring  herself  in  hokey  costumes,  her  attendants  were  alio 
tricked  out  by  her  in  unusual  splendor.  Her  coachman  and  footman  were  ar> 
fayed  In  velvet  coats,  whilst  Hie  coach  seems  to  have  been  of  the  most  lugnbri* 
wm  fashion.  It  is  described  by  Pepys,  as  *  a  large  black  coach,  adorned  in  silTor 
instead  of  gold,  and  snow-^hite  curtains,  and  every  thing  blac^  and  white.'  The 
'antick'  dress,  in  which  she  was  herself  attired,  consisted  of  '  a  velvet  cap,  her 
hair  about  her  ears,  many  black  patdies  because  of  pimples  about  her  mouth, 
naked  neck  without  any  thing  About  it,  and  a  h]ai(M  jwt-nu^orpsJ 

It  was  in  a  similar  costume  that  on  the  30th  of  May  she  was  introduced  ti 
the  Royal  Society.  Evelyn  attended  her  to  the  meeting  room,  where  she  was 
received  with  great  pomp  by  the  president  'After  they  had  shown  her  many 
experiments,  and  she  cried,  still  she  was  full  of  admiration,  she  departed,  being 
led  out  and  in  by  several  lords,  among  others,  Lord  George  Barkeley  and  Bail 
of  Carlisle,  and  a  very  pretty  young  man,  the  Duke  of  Somerset' 

The  Duchess  did  not  excel  in  any  ordinary  fominine  pursuits.    She  had  no 

skill  with  the  needle.    Her  maids  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  dress,  curl,  and  adoni 

themselves.    Moved  by  the  complaints  of  her  friends^  she  says : — 

I  sent  for  the  governess  of  my  house,  and  bid  her  give  orders  to  have  flax 
and  wheels  bought,  for  I  with  my  maids  would  sit  and  spin.  The  govemessi 
hearing  me  say  so,  smiled  to  think  what  uneven  threads  I  would  spin,  'for,'saia 
she,  'though  nature  hath  made  you  a  spinster  in  poetry,  yet  education  hath  not 
made  you  a  spinster  in  housewifery,  and  you  will  spoil  more  flax  than  get  dotti 
by  your  spinning.' 

The  Duchess  died  in  1673,  and  the  Duke  in  1676.    On  a  stately  monument 

in  Westminster  Abbey  is  the  following  inscription  :-— 

Hera  lies  Um  loyal  Duke  of  New«Mll«,  and  bit  Doehen,  hit  weond  wife,  bjr  wlwni  Iw  had  no 
iHue :  Her  name  wai  Margaret  Lucas,  younfeit  liiter  to  tbe  Lord  Lucas  of  Colohetler,  a  nobla 
fiimily ;  for  all  the  brolhera  were  valiant,  and  all  the  sisters  virtuous.  This  Duchess  was  a  wiea, 
witty,  and  learned  Lady,  which  her  naany  bonks  do  testify :  She  was  a  most  virtuous,  and  ear** 
fnl,  and  loving  wife,  and  was  with  her  Lord  all  the  time  or  his  banishoieBt  aod  miseries ;  and  wbra 
abe  «MM  heme,  sever  parted  with  him  in  bit  aelitary 
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ANNE  HARRI80N-4<ADY  FAN8RAWB. 
JlVVB  Hasusov,  married  to  Sir  Richard  Eansbawe,  a  deroted  Royalist,  in 
1644,  was  bom  ia  London,  March  25,  1625.  She  shared  tn  the  perils  and  sof- 
ferings  of  the  period,  and  developed  under  ber  trials  sterling  qualities  of  char- 
acter, which  enly  such  trials  could  test  She  wrote  for  the  instruction  of  her 
8on  a  narratiTe  ^  her  life,  a  few  j^ears  before  ber  death,  which  occurred  in  1680.* 

ADVIOB  TO  HEB  SON. 

I  have  thought  it  good  to  discourse  to  70U,  mj  most  dear  and  only  son,  the 
most  remarkable  actions  and  accidents  of  your  family,  as  well  as  the  more 
eminent  ones  of  your  father;  and  my  life  and  necessity,  not  love  or  revenge 
bath  made  me  insert  some  passages  which  will  reflect  on  their  owners,  as  the 
praises  of  others  will  be  but  just,  which  is  my  intent  in  this  narrative.  I  would 
not  have  you  be  a  stranger  to  it ;  because,  by  the  example,  you  may  imitate 
what  is  applicable  to  your  condition  in  the  world,  and  endeavor  to  avoid  those 
misfortunes  which  we  have  passed  through,  if  God  pleases. 

Endeavor  to  be  innocent  as  a  dove,  but  as  wise  as  a  serpent ;  and  let  this 
lesson  direct  you  most  in  the  greatest  extremes  of  fortune.  Hate  idleness^  and 
curb  all  passions;  be  true  in  all  words  and  actions;  unnecessarily  deliver  not 
your  ophiion ;  but  when  you  do,  let  it  be  Just,  well  considered,  and  plain.  Be 
charitable  in  all  thought,  word,  and  deed,  and  ever  ready  to  forgive  injuries 
done  to  yourselfj  and  be  more  pleased  to  do  good  than  to  receive  good. 

Be  civil  and  obliging  to  all,  dutifbl  where  Q%d  and  nature  command  you;  but 
friend  to  one,  and  that  fViendshipkeep  sacred,  as  the  greatest  tie  upon  earth,  and 
be  sure  to  ground  it  upon  virtue ;  for  no  other  is  either  happy  or  lasting. 

Endeavor  always  to  be  content  in  that  estate  of  life  which  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  call  you  to,  and  think  it  a  great  fault  not  to  employ  your  time  either  for 
the  good  of  your  soul,  or  improvement  of  your  understanding,  health,  or  estate; 
and  as  these  are  the  most  pleasant  pastimes,  so  it  will  make  you  a  cheerful  old 
age,  which  is  as  necessary  for  you  to  design,  as  to  make  provision  to  support 
the  infirmities  which  decay  of  strength  brings :  and  it  was  never  seen  that  a 
yicious  youth  terminated  in  a  contented,  cheerful  old  age,  but  perished  out  of 
countenance.  Ever  keep  the  best  qualified  persons'  company,  out  of  whom  you 
will  find  advantage,  and  reserve  some  hours  daily  to  examine  yourself  and  for- 
tune; for  if  you  embark  yourself  in  perpetual  conversation  or  recreation,  70a 
will  certainly  shipwreck  your  mind  and  fortune.    Remember  the  proverb — such 

*  Tbia  Memoir  waa  fint  printed  in  1839.  In  rvpeet  to  her  own  iMmie  Irainiof  the  wrilM  >— 
'Now  it  ii  neceiMrjr  to  ray  something  of  my  mother*!  -education  of  roe,  which  wea  with  all  the 
tdvantaget  the  time  afforded,  both  for  working  all  torts  of  fine  work  with  my  needle,  and  leaminf 
French,  sing tng ,  lote,  the  virginals,  and  dancing ;  and  notwithstanding  I  learned  as  well  as  meet 
did,  yet  was  I  wild  to  that  degree,  that  the  hoursof  my  beloved  lecreatioo  took  op  too  much  of  my 
lime,  for  I  loved  riding  in  the  first  plaoe,  numing,  and  all  active  pastimes ;  in  short,  I  was  that 
which  we  graver  people  call  a  hoitii^  girl ;  but  to  be  Just  le  myeelf,  1  never  did  mischief  to  my- 
self or  people,  nor  one  immodest  word  or  action  in  my  life,  though  skipping  and  activity  was  my 
delight  Bat  upon  my  mother's  death  I  then  began  to  lefleet,  and,  as  an  offering  to  her  memory, 
I  flung  away  those  little  childnesses  that  had  formerly  puseesssd  me,  and,  by  my  father's  eommaad, 
took  upon  nM  charge  of  his  boon  and  Ikmily,  which  I  so  ordered  by  my  excellent  mother's  exam- 
ple as  found  acceptance  in  his  sight  I  was  very  well  beloved  by  all  our  relations  and  my  mother's 
IHends,  whom  I  paid  a  great  respect  to,  and  I  ever  was  amhitions  to  keep  the  best  company,  which 
1  have  done,  !  thank  God,  all  the  days  of  my  life.  We  lived  in  great  plenty  and  hospitality,  but 
M  lavishnem  in  the  least,  nor  prodigality,  and,  I  believe,  my  Iktbar  never  dr»ni  six  glasses  of  wlot 
io  hb  life  in  one  day.' 
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as  hia  company  ia,  such  ia  the  man — and  ha^e  gloriona  actiona  before  your  ejei^ 
and  think  what  ahall  be  joor  portion  in  heayen,  as  well  as  what  you  desire  on 
earth.  Manage  your  fortune  prudently,  and  forget  not  that  you  must  give  God 
an  account  hereafter,  and  upon  all  occasions. 

Remember  your  father,  whose  true  image  though  I  can  nerer  draw  to  the 
life,  unless  God  will  grant  me  that  blessing  in  you;  yet,  because  you  were  but 
ten  months  and  ten  days  old  when  God  took  him  out  of  this  world,  I  wiU,  Ibr 
your  advantage,  show  you  him  with  all  truth,  and  without  partiality. 

He  was  of  the  highest  size  of  men,  strong,  and  of  the  -best  proportion;  his 
complexion  sanguine,  his  skin  exceedingly  fair,  his  hair  dark  brown  and  very 
curling,  but  not  very  long ;  his  eyes  gray  and  penetrating,  his  nose  high,  his 
countenance  gracious  and  wise,  his  motion  good,  his  speech  dear  and  distinct. 
Be  never  used  exercise  but  walking,  and  that  generally  with  some  book  in  hit 
hand,  which  oftentimes  was  poetry,  in  which  he  spent  his  idle  hours ;  sometimes 
he  would  ride  out  to  take  the  air,  but  his  most  delight  was  to  go  only  with  me 
in  a  coach  some  miles,  and  there  discourse  of  those  things  which  then  most 
pleased  him,  of  what  nature  soever. 

He  was  very  obliging  to  all,  and  forward  to  serve  his  master,  his  country, 
and  (Hend ;  cheerful  in  his  conversation ;  his  discourse  ever  pleasant,  mixed 
with  the  sayings  of  wise  men,  and  their  histories  repeated  as  occasion  offered, 
yet  so  reserved  that  he  neyer  showed  the  thought  of  his  heart,  in  its  greatest 
sense,  but  to  myself  only;  and  this  I  thank  God  with  all  my  soul  for,  that  he 
never  discovered  his  trouble  to  me,  but  he  went  from  me  with  perfect  cheerful- 
ness and  content ;  nor  revealed  his  joys  and  hopes,  but  he  would  say  that  th^ 
were  doubled  by  putting  them  in  my  breast  I  never  heard  him  hold  a  disputa- 
tion in  my  life,  but  often  he  would  speak  against  it,  saying,  it  was  an  unchari- 
table custom,  which  never  turned  to  the  advantage  of  either  party.  He  would 
never  be  drawn  to  the  fashion  of  any  party,  saying,  he  found  it  sufficient  hon- 
estly to  perform  that  employment  he  was  in ;  he  loved  and  used  cheerfulness  in 
all  his  actions,  and  professed  his  religion  in  his  life  and  conversation. 

He  was  the  tenderest  father  imaginable,  the  carefblest  and  most  generous 
master  I  ever  knew ;  he  loved  hospitality,  and  would  often  say,  it  was  wholly 
essential  for  the  constitution  of  England ;  he  loved  and  kept  order  with  the 
greatest  decency  possible;  and  though  he  would  say  I  managed  his  domestics 
wholly,  yet  I  ever  governed  them  and  myself  by  his  commands. 

Now  you  will  expect  that  I  should  say  something  that  may  remain  of  us 
jointly,  which  I  will  do  though  it  makes  my  eyes  gush  out  with  tears,  and  cuts 
toe  to  the  soul  to  remember,  and  in  part  express  the  joys  I  was  blessed  with  in 
him.  Glory  be  to  God,  we  never  had  but  one  mind  throughout  our  lives.  Our 
souls  were  wrapped  up  in  each  other^s ;  our  aims  and  designs  one,  our  loves  one, 
and  our  resentments  one.  We  so  studied  one  the  other,  that  we  knew  each 
other*s  mind  by  our  looks.  Whatever  was  real  happiness,  God  gave  it  me  in 
him ;  but  to  commend  my  better  half,  which  I  want  suiAcient  expression  for, 
methinks  is  to  commend  myself  and  so  may  bear  a  censure ;  but,  might  it  be 
permitted,  I  could  dwell  eternally  on  his  praise  most  justly;  but  thus  without 
offense  I  do,  and  so  you  may  imitate  him  in  his  patience,  his  prudence,  his  chas- 
tity, his  charity,  his  generosity,  his  perfect  resignation  to  God*s  will,  and  praise 
God  for  him  as  long  as  you  live  here^  and  with  him  hereafter  in  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.    Amen. 
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FEJfALB  EDUOAIIOir  IN  THB  SIXTBBNTH  OSNTUBT. 

The  second  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  and  mother  of  Francis  Bacon  was  Anne,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  a  man  of  distinguished  learning  who 
had  been  tutor  to  Edward  the  Sixth.  Sir  Anthony  had  paid  considerable  atten* 
tion  to  the  education  of  his  daughters,  and  lired  to  see  them  all  splendidly  and 
happOy  married.  Their  classical  acquirements  made  them  conspicuous  eren 
among  the  women  of  fashion  of  that  age.  Katherine,  who  became  Lady  Killv 
grew,  wrote  Latin  Hexameters  and  Pentameters  which  would  appear  with 
credit  in  the  Musa  Blonenses,  Mildred,  the  wife  of  Lord  Burleigh,  was  described 
by  Roger  Ascham  as  the  best  Greek  scholar  among  the  young  women  of  Eng- 
land, Lady  Jane  Grey  always  excepted.  Anne,  the  mother  of  Francis  Bacon, 
was  dintinguished  both  as  a  linguist  and  as  a  theologian.  She  corresponded  hi 
Greek  with  Bishop  Jewel,  and  translated  his  Apologia  fh)m  the  Latin,  00  cor- 
rectly that  neither  he  nor  Archbishop  Parker  could  suggest  a  single  alteration. 

She  also  translated  a  series  of  sermons  on  fkte  and  ftee-will  fh)m  the  Tuscan 

of  Bernardo  Ochino.    This  fact  is  the  more  curious,  because  Ochino  was  one  of 

that  small  and  audacious  band  of  Italian  reformers,  anathematized  alike  by 

Wittenberg,  by  Geneva,  by  Zurich,  and  by  Rome,  flx>m  which  the  Socinian  sect 

'  deduces  its  origin. 

Lady  Bacon  was  doubtless  a  lady  of  highly  cultirated  mind  after  the  (kshioh 
of  her  age.  But  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that 
she  and  her  sisters  were  more  accomplished  women  than  many  who  are  now 
Uving.  On  this  subject  there  is,  we  think,  much  misapprehension.  We  have 
often  heard  men  who  wish,  as  almost  all  men  of  sense  wish,  that  women  should 
be  highly  educated,  speak  with  rapture  of  the  English  ladies  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  lament  that  they  can  find  no  modem  damsel  resembling  those  &ir 
piipils  of  Ascham  and  Aylmer  who  compared,  over  their  embroidery,  the  stylet 
of  lacerates  and  Lysias,  and  who,  while  the  horns  were  sounding  and  the  dogs 
in  ftill  cry,  sat  in  the  lonely  oriel,  with  eyes  riveted  to  that  immortal  page  which 
tells  how  meekly  and  bravely  the  first  great  martyr  of  intellectual  liberty  todk 
the  cup  fh>m  his  weeping  jailer.  But  surely  these  complaints  have  very  little 
foundation.  '  We  would  by  no  means  disparage  the  ladies  of  the  sixteenth 
century  or  their  pursuits.  But  we  conceive  that  those  who  extol  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  women  of  our  time  forget  one  very  obvious  and  very  im- 
portant circumstance.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth, 
a  person  who  did  not  read  Greek  and  Latin  could  read  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing.  The  Italian  was  the  only  modem  language  which  possessed  any  thing 
that  could  be  called  a  literature.  All  the  valuable  books  then  extant  in  all  the 
vernacular  dialects  of  Europe  would  hardly  have  filled  a  ringle  shelf  England 
did  not  yet  possess  Shakspeare's  plays  and  the  Fairy  Queen,  nor  France  Mon- 
taigne's Essays,  nor  Spain  Don  Quixote.  In  looking  round  a  well  furnished 
library,  how  many  English  or  French  books  can  we  find  which  were  extant 

*  Lady  Jao*  Gray  (Lady  6ailfi>rd  Dudley)  w«a  tJw  daofliCar  of  Fnaow  Brandon  (the  daa|hter 
of  Manr  Queen  Dowager  of  France  end  sifter  of  Henrv  VIIL  and  Charlet  Brandon,  Duke  of 
BoHolk)  and  Henry  Grey,  Marquu  of  Dofast,  who  was  Mcaoded  from  Eliaaboth,  Queen  to  Bd- 
ward  iV.  Her  teaeher  waa  Mr.  Elmer,  or  Aylmer,  wbn  was  made  Bishop  of  London  in  1 578. 
-Rofar  Ascham  records  that  he  found  her  raading  Plato's  PiMda*  while  her  parents  and  their  guests 
wera  hunting  in  the  park— deelarinf  that  she  owed  her  love  of  learninf  *to  the  greatest  iMBeAt 
God  ever  gave  me, — a  gentle  schoolmaster,  who  teaeheth  me  so  tently,  so  pleasantly,  with  raoh  fidr 
aUaramaota  to  learning,  that  I  thinJt  all  the  time  aoChiof  whUa  I  am  with  him.' 

26 
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when  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Qaeen  Elizabeth  receiyed  their  education  ?  Chancer, 
Gower^  Froiaaarti  Oominea,  Rabelaia,  nearly  complete  the  liat  It  waa  therefore 
absolutely  neceaaary  that  a  woman  ahoold  be  uneducated  or  clasaicaUy  edu- 
cated. Indeed,  without  -a  knowledge  of  one  of  the  ancient  languagea  no  per- 
aon  could  then  have  any  clear  notion  of  what  waa  passing  in  the  political,  the 
literary,  or  the  religious  world.  The  Latin  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  all  and 
more  than  all  that  the  French  waa  m  the  eighteenth.  It  waa  the  language  of 
courts  as  well  as  of  the  schools.  It  was  the  language  of  diplomacy ;  it  waa  the 
language  of  theological  and  political  controversy.  Being  a  fixed  lang^nag^ 
whQe  the  living  languagea  were  in  a  state  of  fluctuation,  and  being  universal^ 
known  to  the  learned  and  the  polite,  it  was  employed  by  almost  every  writer 
who  aspired  t04i  wide  and  durable  reputation.  A  person  who  was  ignorant  of 
it  waa  shut  out  from  all  acquaintance,  not  merely  with  Cicero  and  Tiigili  not 
merely  with  heavy  treatises  on  canon-law  and  school-divinity,  but  with  the 
'most  interesting  memoirs,  state  papers,  and  pamphlets  of  his  own  time— -ni^, 
even  with  the  most  admired  poetry  and  the  moat  popular  squibs  which  appeared 
on  the  fleeting  topics  of  the  day,  with  Buohanan^a  complimentary  verses,  with 
Erasmus's  dialogues,  with  Hutten's  epistles. 

This  is  no  longer  the  case.  All  .political  and  religious  controversy  ia  soir 
conducted  in  the  modem  languages.  The  ancient  tongues  are  used  on^in 
oommenta  on  the  andent  writera.  The  great  productions  of  Athenian  «nd 
]ftoman  genius  are  indeed  still  what  they  were.  But  though  their  positive  value 
is  unchanged,  their  relative  valne^  when  compared  with  the  whole  maaa  of 
mental  wealth  poaseased  by  mankind,  baa  been  constantly  fidling.  They  wew 
the  intellectual  all  of  our  ancestora.  They  are  but  a  part  of  our  treasurea. 
Over  what  tragedy  could  Lady  Jane  Groy  have  wept,  over  what  eomedy  ooold 
ahe  have  smiled,  if  the  ancient  dramatists  had  not  been  in  her  libraiy?  A 
modem  reader  can  make  ahifl  without  (Edipus  and  Medea,  while  he  poaaeassB 
Othello  and  Hamlet  If  he  knowa  nothing  of  Pjrrgopolynioea  and  Thraao,  be 
is  familiar  with  Bobadil,  and  Bessua,  and  Pistol,  and  Parolles.  If  he  can  not 
enjoy  the  delicious  irony  of  Plato,  he  may  find  some  compensation  in  that  of 
Paacal.  If  he  is  shut  out  from  Nephelocoecygia,  he  may  take  refiige  in  Lillipnt. 
We  are  guilty,  we  hope,  of  no  irreverence  toward  those  great  nationa  to  whieh 
the  human  race  owea  art,  science,  taate,  civil  and  intellectual  freedom,  when  we 
say,  that  the  stodc  bequeathed  by  them  to  ua  has  been  so  carefully  improved 
that  the  accumulated  intereat  now  exceeds  the  prindpaL  We  believe  that  the 
books  which  have  been  written  in  the  languages  of  western  Europe,  during  the 
last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,-^tran8lations  from  the  ancient  languages  of 
course  included, — are  of  greater  value  then  all  the  books  which  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  period  were  extant  in  the  world.  With  the  modem  langoagee  of 
Europe  Engliah  women  are  at  least  aa  well  acquainted  aa  English  men.  WheQ, 
therefore,  we  compare  the  acquirements  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  with  those  of  an 
accomplished  young  woman  of  our  own  time,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  award* 
ing  the  superiority  to  the  latter.  We  hope  that  our  readers  will  pardon  this 
digression.  It  Is  long;  but  ft  can. hardly  be  called  unseasonable,  if  it  tends  to 
convince  them  that  they  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  great-great-gnmd- 
.mothers  of  their  great-great-grandmothers  were  auperior  women  to  their  sitteit 
and  their  wives.— jKftfidiry^  BevieWf  July,  I837.^Lobd  Baook. 
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BOBXBff  OWZR— 1771-1868. 

[BOBBBT  OWBK,  whatever  we  maj  think  of  him  m  a  reoiganiier  of 
human  society,  and  rea4j  aster  of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  de- 
aenres  a  recognition  among  the  Practical  Educators  of  his  time  as  a  re- 
former of  the  dem<mdiaing  Home  Life  and  Education  of  Factory  Popula- 
tions, and  one  of  the  earliest  to  recognise  the  importance  of  regulating 
the  plays  and  employments  of  very  young  children,  so  as  to  promote  their 
-healthy  development  as  human  beings.  We  copy  the  following  notice  of 
his  life,  and  particularly  of  his  labors  At  New  Ijuiark  from  his  son's 
(Bobert  Dale  Owen)  Autobiography ;] 

BPUCATION  AND  KABLT  BUSINESS  LITS. 

Robert  Owen,  bom  in  Newtown,  North  Wales,  in  1771»  was,  like  my 
^gQUidlather,  a  self-made  man.  His  specific  plans,  as  fk  Social  Reformer, 
.proved,  on  the  whole  and  for  tha  time,  a  failure ;  and  this,  for  lack  of 
cultivated  judgment  and  critical  re^jo^rch,  and  of  accurate  knowledge 
Ipnching  what  men  had  thought  and  dop^  before  his  time ;  also  because 
ha  strangely  overrated  the  ratio  qf  human  progress ;  but  more  especial- 
,ly,,perliaps,  because,  until  late  in  life,  he  ignored  the  spiritual  element  in 
man  as  the  great  lever  of  civilizejl  advancement  Yet  with  such  eamest- 
nesSfSuch  vigor,  such  indomitable  perseverance, and  such. devotion  and 
love  for  his  race  did  he  press,  throughout  half  a  century,  these  plans  on 
the  public,  and  so  much  .practical  truth  was  there,  mixed  with  visionary 
expectation,  that  his  name  became  ^nown,  and  the  influence  of  his  teach- 
ings hsa  been  more  or  less  felt,  over  the  civilized  world.  A  failure  in  gross 
has  been  attended  by  sterling  incidental  successes ;  pind  toward  the  great 
Ideii  of  co-operation — quite  impracticable,  for  the  present  at  least,  in  the 
f^^rm  he  conceived  it — there  have  been,  ever  since  his  death,  very  consid- 
arable  advances  made,  and  generally  recognised  by  earnest  men  as  emi- 
nently useful  and  important. 

At  the  age  of  ten,  his  travelling  ^{Mnses  paid  and  ten  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  Rol)ert  Owen  found  himself  in  London,  whither  he  had  ))een 
.Mi^t  to  the  care  of  an  elder  brother,  to  "  push  his  fortune."  8ix  weeks 
afterwards  he  obtained  a  situation  as  shop-boy  with  an  honest,  kind 
'Scotchman, Mr.  Jam^s  McGuffog,a  linen  draper  of  Stamford,  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  remained  four  years ;  the  first  year  for  board  and  lodging  only ; 
afterwards  with  a  salary  added,  of  eight  pounds  the  second  year,  and  a 
.gradual  increase  thereaftei^-an  independence  for  the  child,  who  thence- 
,f6rth  maintained  himself.  The  labor  was  moderate,  averaging  eight 
hoors  a  day.  McGuffog  was  childless ;  but  he  adopted  a  niece,  two  years 
younger  than  his  Welsh  apprentice  ;  and  between  the  two  children  there 
grew  up  a  warm  friendship.    When  my  father  finally  decided,  at  four- 
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teen  years  of  age,  to  return  to  London,  he  and  the  familj  parted  with 
mutual  regrets. 

He  then  became  salesman  in  the  long-established  haberdashery  house 
of  Flint  ^  Palmer,  on  Old  London  Bridge.  There,  he  had  twentj-ftye 
pounds  a  year,  with  board  and  lodging ;  but  he  was  occupied  often  till 
one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  arranging  and  replacing  goods,  so  that 
he  was  scarcely  able  to  crawl,  by  aid  of  the  balusters,  up  to  bed.  The 
details  of  the  morning  toilet  I  giro  in  his  own  words :  "  We  were  up.  had 
breakfast,  and  were  dressed  to  receive  customers  at  eight ;  and  dressing 
then  was  no  slight  affiiir.  Boy  as  I  was,  I  had  to  wait  my  turn  for  the 
hair-dresser  to  powder  and  pomatum  and  curl  my  hair — two  large  curls  on 
each  side  and  a  stiff  pigtail — and  until  this  was  nicely  done,  no  one 
thought  of  presenting  himself  behind  the  counter." 

He  endured  this  ceremonious  slavery  for  half  a  year;  then  found 
another,  easier  situation,  and  a  larger  salary,  with  Mr.  Satterfield,  In  Bian- 
chester,  which  he  kept  for  four  years  and  until  he  was  between  eighteen 
and  nineteen. 

His  life  so  far  had  been  passed  entirely  in  subordinate  positions ;  in 
which,  however,  he  acquired  habits  of  regulated  industry,  strict  order* 
and  persistent  attention  to  business. 

For  a  few  months  after  this  he  was  in  partnership  with  a  Mr.  Jones, 
manufacturing  cotton  machinery.  While  thus  engaged  he  received  a 
cordial  letter  from  his  former  master,  McGuffog,  now  become  old  and 
wealthy,  with  a  proposal,  if  Owen  would  join  him  in  business,  to  supply 
all  the  capital  and  give  him  half  the  profits  at  once;  and  with  the 
further  intimation  that  he  would  surrender  the  entire  establishment  to 
him  in  a  few  years.  It  appears  that  the  niece  had  conceived  a  childish 
attachment  to  her  playmate,  though  the  object  of  her  affection  did  not 
discover  that  she  had  till  many  years  afterwards ;  and,  perhaps,  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  may  have  influenced  the  uncle.  "  If  I  had  accepted,"  says 
my  father  in  his  autobiography, "  I  should  most  likely  have  married  the 
niece,  and  lived  and  died  a  rich  Stamford  linen-draper."  Why,  then  only 
nineteen  years  old,  he  refused  an  offer  in  every  way  so  eligible  does  not 
appear.  If,  as  is  probable,  he  then  expected  large  profits  from  his  present 
enterprise,  he  soon  discovered  his  mistake— separating  from  his  partner, 
in  whom  he  had  lost  confidence,  after  a  few  months,  and  taking,  as  his 
share  of  stock,  three  mule-machines  only. 

With  these,  however,  he  did  well ;  engaging  three  men  to  work  them 
and  superintending  the  business  himself.  He  bought  raotn^«  at  twelve 
shillings  a  pound  and  sold  them,  spun  into  thread,  for  twenty-two  shil- 
lings— thus  gaining  two  dollars  on  each  pound  of  yam  he  turned  out.  At 
these  rates  the  profits  soon  ran  up  to  thirty  dollars  a  week ;  a  fact  which 
lets  one  into  the  secret  of  the  enormous  fortunes  then  made  in  this 
business. 

Some  months  passed,  when  one  Monday  morning  he  read  an  advertise- 
ment by  a  Mr.  Drinkwater,  a  wealthy  merchant  and  manufacturer,  for  a 
factory  manager.  A  sudden  impulse  induced  him  to  present  himself,  an 
applicant  for  the  place. 

"  You  are  too  young,"  was  Mr.  Drinkwater's  curt  objection. 
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**  Thej  used  to  object  to  me/'  said  1117  father, "  on  that  Boore  four  or  fiye 
jears  ago ;  bat  I  did  not  expect  to  have  it  bzooght  np  now." 

"  Why,  wliat  age  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  twenty  in  May  next." 

"  How  often  do  you  get  drank  in  the  week  ?  "* 

My  father  blushed  scarlet.  "  I  never,"  he  said  indignantly^ "  was  drunk 
in  my  life," 

This  seemed  to  produce  a  good  impression.  The  next  question  was: 
"  What  salary  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Three  hundred  a  year  "  (that  is,  three  hundred  pounds ;  as  much  as 
from  two  to  three  thousand  dollars  to-day). 

"  Three  hundred  a  year  1  Why,  Fre  had  I  don*t  know  how  many  after 
the  place  here,  this  morning ;  and  all  their  askings  together  wouldn't 
oome  up  to  what  you  want." 

"  Whatever  others  may  ask,  I  cannot  take  less.  I  am  making  three 
hundred  a  year  by  my  own  business." 

"  Can  you  prove  that  to  me  ?  " 

"  Certainly.    My  books  will  show." 

"  I'll  go  with  you,  and  you  shall  let  me  see  them." 

He  inspected  them,  was  so  far  satisfied ;  and  then  my  father  referred 
him  to  Satterfield,  McGuffog,  and  Flint  &  Palmer. 

Ten  days  later  Robert  Owen  was  installed  manager  of  what  went  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Bank  Top  Mill."  A  raw  youth,  whose  entire  experi- 
ence in  the  operations  of  cotton-spinning  was  limited  to  the  running  of 
three  mules — who  had  never  entered  a  large  factory  in  his  life— found 
himself  suddenly  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  work  people.  It  might 
conceal  his  first  blunders,  but  in  reality  it  added  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
position,  that  Mr.  Lee,  the  working  partner  and  a  practical  cotton-spinner^ 
had  just  formed  another  business  connection  and  deserted  Mr.  Drink  water, 
who,  though  an  experienced  fustian  manufacturer  and  a  successful  im- 
porting merchant,  knew  nothing  practically  of  the  new  manufacture  then 
coming  into  vogue. 

It  was  the  taming  point  in  my  father's  fortunes.  There  is  not,  proba- 
bly, one  young  man  in  a  thousand,  coming  suddenly  to  a  charge  so 
a^uous  and  for  which  no  previous  training  had  fitted  him,  who  would 
not  have  miscarried,  and  been  dismissed  ere  a  month  had  passed.  But 
Bobert  Owen  had  received  from  nature  rare  administrative  capacity, 
large  human  sympathy,  and  a  winning  way  with  those  he  employed. 
For  six  weeks,  he  tells  us,  he  went  about  the  factory  looking  grave ; 
sisying  little, but  silently  inspecting  everything;  answering  requests  for 
instructions  as  laconically  as  possible,  and  giving  no  direct  order  in  all 
that  time ;  at  night  studying  Mr.  Lee's  notes  and  drawings  of  machinery. 
Then  he  took  the  reins,  and  so  managed  matters  that  in  six  months  there 
was  not,  in  Manchester,  a  more  orderly  or  better  disciplined  factory.  He 
had  gained  the  good- will  of  employer  and  work  people ;  and  had  greatly 
improved  the  quality  and  reputation  of  the  Bank  Top  yam.  He  had  also 
become  an  excellent  judge  of  cotton ;  and,  early  in  1791,  he  bought,  from 
a  Mr.  Robert  Spear,  the  two  first  bags  of  American  Sea  Island  cotton  ever 
imported  into  England. 
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in  the  Spring  of  1797  he  connected  himself  With  two  rich  and  long- 
established  firms,  Borrodalle  &  Atkinson  of  London  ahd  the  Bartons  of 
Manchester,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Chorlton  Twist  Company/'  Soon 
after,  business  took  him  to  Scotland;  itnd  there,  both  as  legarda  hia 
domestic  life  and  his  future  career,  public  and  private,  he  met  his  fat^. 
A  sister  of  th^  ^bert  Spiear  iboyis'  mentioned  happened,  at  that  time,  to 
be  on  a  visit  to  my  grandfather ;  and  mj  father,  walking  near  the  Cross 
of  Glasgow  oiie  day.  met  and'  recogiitzed  her.  She  introduced  him  to  a 
young  lady  who  was  with  her.  Miss  Ann  Caroline  Dale,  David  Dile's 
eldest  daughter ;  and,  turning,  he  walked  ^th  the  ladies  some  distAiice. 
Miss  Dale  and  the  young  cotton  spinner  seemdd  to  have  b^n  mutually 
attracted  from  the  first.  She  offered  him  an  introduction  to  h^r  uncle, 
then  manager  of  her  father's  establfshment  at  XeW  Lanark ;  sugg6stin^, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  Falls  of  Clyde,  a  mile  or  two  beyond  the  mill, 
were  well  wortfi  seeing.  The  offer  was  ^gerly  accepted,  and  the  lady 
then  added  that,  when  he  had  made  the  trip,  she  would  be  glad  to  heaf 
from  him  how  he  liked  it. 

Of  course  he  called,  on  his  return  to  Glasgow,  to  render  thanks  for  her 
kindness.  Fortune  favored  the  young  people.  Mr.  Dale  was  absent ;  the 
morning  was  find ;  a  walk  in  the  "  Gr^n  **  (the  park  of  Glasgow)  was 
proposed,  and  my  father  accompanied  Miss  Dale  and  her  sisters  to  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde.  The  young  lady  dropped  a  hint — not  quite  as 
broad  as  Desdemona's — that  they  #ould  probably  be  walking  there  early 
next  day.  But, "  on  this  hint "  my  lather,  less  adventurous  than  Othello, 
spcdLe  not.  He  joined  the  party,  indeed ;  but  the  day  after  he  returned  to 
Ms  snug  bachelor  quarters  at  a  country-house  called  Greenheys,  neai^ 
Manchester. 

The  standing  and  reputation  of  David  Dale  dismayed  him ;  not  alone 
his  wealth,  his  eminence  as  a  manufacturer,  his  prominence  as  a  popular 
preacher  and  bounteous  philanthropist,  his  position  as  chief  of  the  two 
directors,  in  the  Glasgow  branch  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland ;  but, 
more  than  these,  his  former  station  as  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Glas^w. 

We  of  America  are  unfavorably  situated,  at  this  day,  to  appreciate  the 
exalted  respect  with  which  the  magistrates  of  Scotland's  chief  cities  wers 
then  regarded ;  and  which,  to  a  great  extent,  they  have  retained  till  now. 
During  a  week  which  I  Spent,  in  1859,  with  Bobert  Chambers,  the  well- 
known  author  and  publisher,  at  his  Edinburgh  residence,  I  questioned 
him  closely  as  to  the  manner  In  which  the  municipal  affitirs  of  the  dty 
were  conducted.  His  replies  surprised  me.  "  I  have  never,^  he  said, 
*'hterd  even  a  suspicion  whispered,  aifbcting  the  unblemished  integrity 
of  otir  city  magistrates.  l*here  is  not  a  man  who  would  dare  approach 
one  of  them  with  any  offbr  or  suggestion  touching  official  action  ineonsist- 
ent  with  the  strictest  honor.  He  would  know  that,  if  he  did,  he  might 
expect  to  have  a  servant  rung  for,  and  bidden  to  show  him  into  the  street.** 

"  And  the  contracts,**  I  asked, "  by  the  City  Councils,  as  for  building, 
street  alterations,  and  the  like — ^how  are  they  managied  ?" 

"  With  better  judgment  and  more  economy,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
than  the  average  of  oonthicts  by  private  individuals." 

"  Who  are  these  incorruptible  men  ?    What  are  their  antecedelits  ?  ** 
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"IJauall/  gentlemen  who  have  made  large  fortnnes  here;  eminent 
merchants  or  manafaetarem,  or  others  who  hare  retired,  perhaps,  from 
active  baainess,  and  who  consider  it  the  crowning  glorj  of  their  lives  to 
take  place  among  the  magistracy  of  Edinbnrgh." 

I  mast  have  smiled  sadly,  I  snppose,  for  Chambers  asked :  "  Yon  are 
thinking  of  New  York  and  some  others  of  your  own  cities,  with  their 
universal  saffhige  ?  " 

"  Yes.** 

Bnt  mj  father  was  thinking  of  a  Glasgow  magistrate,  such  as  held 
office  toward  the  close  of  the  last  centnrj ;  and  he  despaired  of  winning 
the  great  man's  daughter. 

[On  the  30th  of  September,  1790,  Miss  Dale  became  Mrs.  Bobert  Owen, 
who  had  hj  previous  purchase,  in  oompanj  with  his  Manchester  partners, 
become  the  owner  of  the  New  Lanark  Cotton  Mills,  of  which  he  took 
diarge  in  January,  1811,  and  in  this  capacity  began  and  effbcted  great] 

SeforfM  in  Ihetory  L\fe, 

Bobert  Owen's  ruling  passion  wat  the  love  of  his  kind,  individually 
and  collectively.  An  old  friend  of  hia  said  to  me,  jestingly,  one  day,  when 
I  had  reached  manhood,  "If  your  good  father  had  seven  thousand 
children,  instead  of  seven,  I  am  sure  he  would  love  them  devotedly." 
But  the  inference  thence  to  be  drawn  i4  unfounded.  If  we  t€ere  only 
oeven.  he  was  to  every  one  of  us  a  most  affectionate,  even  indulgent, 
parent.  Hia  organ  of  adhesiveness  con]4  not  have  been  less  than  that  of 
benevolence;  while  the  organa  of  hope  and  self-esteem  were  equally  pre- 
dominant. I  think  that  these  four  sentiments,  together  with  large  order 
and  firmness,  chiefiy  governed  his  life  and  shaped  his  destiny. 

My  father  enabled  his  children  to  obtain  many  weapons  which  he  him- 
self never  possessed.  He  had  none  of  the  advantages  of  regulated  study. 
He  did,  indeed,  between  the  agea  of  eight  and  tea,  devour  a  good  many 
▼olumes ;  among  them  he  himself  enumerates  Robinson  Crusoe,  Quarles 
(including  no  doubt  his  Emblems  and  hit  History  of  Sameon),  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Paradise  Lost,  Richaidaon's  novels,  Harvey's  Meditationfls 
Young's  Night  Thoughts,  and  many  other  religious  books,  chiefly  Meth- 
odist; but  these  works,  justly  famed  aa  some  of  them  are,  must  have 
made  a  strange  jumble  in  an  infant  mind,  left  to  digest  their  content! 
unguided  even  by  a  suggestion, and,. as  he  tells  us,  "believing  every 
word  of  them  to  be  true." 

When  I  first  remember  him,  he  read  a  good  deal ;  but  it  was  chiefly 
one  or  two  London  dailies,  with  other  periodicals  a«  they  came  out.  He 
was  not,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  student.  One  who  made  his 
own  way  in  life,  unheeded  by  a  single  dollar,  from  the  age  of  ten,  could 
not  well  be.  I  never  found,  in  hhi  extensive  library,  a  bool^  with  a  mar- 
ginal note,  or  even  a  pencil  mark  of  his,  on  a  single  page.  He  usually 
glanced  over  books,  without  mastering  them ;  often  dismissing  them 
with  some  such  curt  remark  as  tl^at  "  the  radical  errors  shared  by  all 
men  made  books  of  comparatively  little  value."  Except  statistical  works, 
of  which  his  favorite  was  "  Colquhoun's  Besources  of  the  British 
Empire,"  I  never  remember  to  haye  seen  him  occupied  in  taking  notes 
from  any  book  whatever. 
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In  tills  waj  he  worked  oat  hie  problems  for  hiunan  improvemeitt  to 
great  disadvantage,  missing  a  thousand  things  that  great  minds  had 
thought  and  said  before  his  time,  and  often  mistaking  ideas  that  were 
truly  his  own,  for  novelties  that  no  human  being  had  heretofore  given  to 
the  world. 

Thus  It  liappened  that,  while  bringing  promlnentl/  forward  principles 
of  vast  practical  importance  that  had  been  too  much  neglected  both  by , 
governments  and  individuals,  he  forfeited,  in  a  measure,  the  confidence  of 
cultivated  men  by  evident  lack  of  familiarity  with  precedent  autuorities 
on  the  same  subjects,  and  from  inability  to  assign  to  a  few  favorite . 
axioms  their  fitting  place  and  just  relative  importance  In  a  system  of 
reformatory  philosophy. 

But  to  counterbalance  these  disadvantages  he  had  eminent  mental 
qualities  that  worked  for  him,  with  telling  effect,  whenever  he  came  into 
contact  with  the  masses,  either  as  employer.  In  the  early  days  of  which  I 
am  now  writing,  or,  later  in  life,  as  a  public  teacher.  The  earnestness  of 
his  oonvlctlons^all  the  stronger  for  Imagining  old  ideas  to  be  original — 
amounted  to  enthusiasm.  I  do  not  think  that  Napoleon  was  more  untir- 
ing in  his  perseverance,  or  that  Swedenborg  had  a  more  implicit  con- 
fidence in  himself ;  and  to  this  was  joined  a  temperament  so  sanguine 
that  he  was  ndable^no  matter  what  rebuffs  he  met  with — nnable,  even ' 
as  an  octogenarian,  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  ultimate  failure  in  his 
plans.  During  the  afternoon  immediately  preceding  his  death  he  was 
arranging,  with  the  rector  of  the  parish,  for  a  series  of  public  meetingB 
(at  which  he  promised  to  speak),  looking  to  an  organization  that  should 
secure  to  every  child  in  and  near  his  native  town  the  best  education 
which  modem  lights  and  knowledge  could  supply. 

But  I  am  speaking  now  of  a  period  more  than  half  a  century  past, 
when  he  was  in  the  vigor  of  early  manhood.  At  that  time  his  two  lead- 
ing Ideas  of  reform  were  temperance  and  popular  Instruction. 

No  grogshops.  Indeed,  were  permitted  in  the  village,  but  liquor  was 
obtained  in  the  o?d  town.  Robert  Owen,  actinff  on  his  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  circumstances,  soon  wrought  a  radical  change.  He  had  village 
watchmen,  who  patrolled  the  streets  at  night,  and  who  were  instructed  to 
take  down  the  name  of  every  man  found  drunk.  The  inebriate  was  fined 
so  much  for  the  first  offence,  a  larger  sum  for  the  second,  the  fines  being 
deducted  from  his  wages;  and  the  third  offence  resulted  in  dismissal, 
8'>metlmes  postponed  If  he  showed  sincere  repentance.  Then  the  i>eopIe 
were  so  justly  and  kindly  treated,  their  wages  were  so  liberal,  and  their 
hours  of  labor  so  much  shorter  than  the  average  factory  hours  throngh- 
ont  Great  Britain,  that  dismissal  was  felt  to  be  a  misfortune  not  to  be 
lightly  incurred. 

The  degree  to  which,  after  eight  or  ten  years  of  such  discipline,  in- 
temperance was  weeded  out  in  New  Lanark  may  be  judged  by  the  follow- 
ing incident. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  "  The  Mills,"  as  we  called  them,  almost 
daily.    One  day.  In  my  twelfth  year,  when  I  had  accompanied  my  father 
on  his  usual  morning  visit,  and  we  had  reached  a  sidewalk  which  con-  * 
ducted  from  our  porter's  hxlge  to    the  main  street  of  the  village.  I 
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obserred,  at  a  little  distance  on  the  path  before  ru,  a  man  who  stopped  at 
intervals  in  his  walk,  and  staggered  from  side  to  side. 

"Papa/*  said  I,  "look  fX  that  man.  He  mufi  have  been  taken  0ad> 
denly  ill." 

"  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  matter  with  him,  Robert  ?  ** 

"  I  donH  know.  I  never  saw  any  man  act  so.  Is  he  subject  to  fits  ?  Do 
you  know  him,  papa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  know  him.  He  is  not  subject  to  fits,  but  he  is  a  very 
unfortunate  man."      "  Wliat  kind  of  illness  has  he  ?" 

My  father  stopped,  looked  first  at  the  man  before  us,  and  then  at  me. 
"  Tiiank  3od,  my  son,  **  he  said,  at  last, "  that  you  have  never  before  seen 
a  drunken  man." 

Robert  Owen's  predominant  love  of  order  brought  about  another 
important  reform.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  who  spent  several  years  as  goT- 
emess  in  a  Scottish  nobleman's  family,  has  well  described,  in  her  Cot- 
tagers of  Qlenbumie,  the  careless  untidiness  and  slatternly  habits  which. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  characterized  the  peasantry 
of  Scotland.  "  I  canna'  be  fashed."  was  the  usual  reply,  if  any  one  sug- 
gested that  cleanliness,  among  the  virtues,  should  rank  next  to  godliness. 

A  writer,  whose  parents  settled  as  workers  in  the  New  Lanark  mills  as 
early  as  1803,  states  that  in  thos4)  days  each  family  had  but  a  single  apart- 
ment, the  houses  being  of  one  story  only ;  and  that  before  each  door  it 
was  not  unusual  to  find  a  dung-hilL  He  tells  us,  also,  that  one  of  Robert 
Owen's  first  reforms  was  to  add  an  additional  story  to  every  house,  giving 
two  rooms  to  most  of  the  families ;  and  that  the  dung-hills  were  carried 
off  to  an  a(^oining  farm,  and  a  renewal  of  the  nuisance  was  imperatively 
forbidden. 

As  I  recollect  the  village,  its  streets,  daily  swept  at  the  expense  of  the 
company,  were  kept  scrupulously  clean ;  and  its  tidy  appearance  in  every 
respect  was  the  admiration  of  strangers. 

A  reform  of  a  more  delicate  character,  upon  which  my  father  ventured, 
met  serious  opposition.  After  each  family  became  possessed  of  adequate 
accommodations,  most  of  them  still  maintained  in  their  interior  disorder 
and  uncleaniness.  My  father's  earnest  recommendations  on  the  subject 
passed  unheeded.  He  then  called  the  work  people  together,  and  gave 
several  lectures  upon  order  and  cleanliness  as  among  the  Christian 
virtues.  His  audience  heard,  applauded,  and  went  home  content  "  to 
do  as  weel  as  their  forbears,  and  no  to  heed  English  davers." 

Thereupon  my  father  went  a  step  further.  He  called  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  villagers ;  and,  at  his  suggestion,  a  committee  from  among 
themselves  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  Tisit  each  family  weekly, 
and  report  in  writing  upon  the  condition  of  the  house.  This,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  author  last  quoted,  while  grumblingly  acquiesced 
in  by  the  men,  was  received  "  with  a  storm  of  rage  and  opposition  by  the 
women."  They  had  paid  their  rent,  and  did  no  harm  to  the  house  ;  and 
it  was  nobody's  business  but  their  own  whether  it  was  clean  or  dirty.  If 
they  had  read  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  is  not  likely,  I  dare  say  they 
would  have  greeted  the  intruders  as  the  Nurse  did  her  prying  master—* 

r^.       .      "Gj},yoacotquesn,go; 
Get  yoa  to  bed  I** 
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Ab  it  was,  wiiile  a  tew,  fresh  from  mop  and  serabbtng-brosh,  ree^Tsd 
the  commiittee  cItIUj,  a  larg^  majoritj  either  lodced  their  doors  or  met 
the  hiqaisitors  with  abtoMr,  calliiig^  them  ''bag^hnnterff"  and  other 
equally  flattering  names. 

My  father  took  it  quietly;  showed  no  anger  towaxd  the  dissenters; 
encouraged  the  committee  to  persevere,  but  instmeted  them  to  ask  admit- 
tance as  a  favor  only ;  and  allowed  the  small  minority,  who  had  welcomed 
these  domiciliary  yisits,  to  hare  a  fisw  plants  each  ftrom  his  green-home. 
This  gratuity  worked  wonders ;  conciliatiott  of  manner  gradually  over* 
came  the  first  jealousy  of  intrusion ;  and  a  few  fHendly  visits  by  my 
mother,  quietly  paid  to  those  who  were  especially  tidy  in  their  house 
holds,  still  further  quelled  the  opposition.  Gradually  the  weekly  reports 
of  the  committee  became  more  and  more  favorable. 

Within  the  mills  everything  was  punctiliously  kept.  Whenever  I 
visited  them  with  my  father,  I  observed  that  he  pidLed  up  the  smallest 
flecks  of  cotton  from  the  floor,  handing  them  to  some  child  near  by,  to  bo 
put  in  his  waste-bag. 

"Papa,**  said  I  one  day,  "what  does  it  signify — ^such  a  little  speck  of 
cotton?" 

"  The  value  of  the  cotton,"  he  replied,  ''is  nothing,  but  the  example  Is 
much.  It  is  very  important  that  these  people  should  acquire  strid 
habits  of  order  and  economy." 

In  working  out  these  and  other  reforms,  my  father,  m  scmpnloaB 
respecter  of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  of  entire  freedom  of  opinion, 
never  exercised,  except  in  the  case  of  habitual  drunkards,  the  power  of 
dismissal  which  his  office  ms  sole  manager  placed  in  his  hands.  The 
writer  already  quoted,  who  spent  his  youth  and  early  manhood  at  New 
Lanark,  bears  testimony  to  this.  **  I  never  knew,**  he  says,  "of  a  single 
instance  in  which  Mr.  Owen  dismissed  a  worker  for  having  manf  uUy  and 
conscientiously  objected  to  his  measures." 

School  Beformi, 

The  New  Lanark  schools,  and  the  cause  of  education  generally,  wefe  the 
subjects  which,  at  this  period  of  my  father's  life,  chiefly  engrossed  his 
attention.  His  first  appearance  as  a  speaker  was  as  president  at  a  public 
dinner,  given  in  the  dty  of  Qlasgow  in  1818,  to  Joseph  Lancaster,  th» 
well-known  educational  reformer.  In  the  character  of  this  gentleman,  a 
Quaker,  there  was  a  strange  mixture  of  honest,  self-aaeriflcing  seal,  and 
imprudent,  self-indulgent  ostentation.  As  early  as  1789  he  labored  stoutly 
among  the  poor  of  South wari^,  teaching  a  sdKxil  of  three  hundred  out- 
cast children  for  years  almost  gratuitously.  When  his  system  finally 
attracted  attention,  and  subscriptions  poured  in  upon  him,  prosperity 
called  forth  weaknesses,  and  he  squandered  the  money  given  for  better 
purposes.  I  recollect  that  he  drove  up  one  afternoon,  on  invitation  of 
my  father,  to  Braxfleld  House,  with  four  horses  to  his  post-chaise  a 
luxury  in  which  I  never  knew  my  father  to  indulge. 

When,  somewhat  later,  my  fkther  gave  flve  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in 
the  general  introduction  of  thc^  Lancaster  system  of  instruction,  I  re- 
member that  my  mother,  adverting  to  the  four  horses,  demurred  to  the 
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witfdora  of  BO  munifieent  a  tfubBeriptiom.  And  I  think  tliat,  in  riew  of 
Lftttcaster'fl  prodignUty^,  sbe  wm  in  the  right. 

This  Lancftstrian  i3ritem-~one  of  matnal  instmction,  with  numitorr, 
selected  from  the  pnpilfl,  as  stih-teaehera— was  equally  eoonomical  and 
saperfieial.  It  had  its  good  points,  however,  and  ooald  be  maintained 
where  the  funds  were  insuffieient  for  anything  better.  My  father, 
enthusiastic  at  first  in  its  flsTor,  gradually  dianged  it  for  something  more 
thorough  and  effective. 

In  the  speech  which  Robert  Owen  made  at  the  Lancaster  dinner,  the 
views  which  he  afterwards  elaborated  touching  the  formation  of  charac- 
ter first  peeped  oat.  "  C^neral  <Mfi^renoes/'  he  said, "  bodily  and  mental, 
between  inhabitants  of  various  regions,  are  not  inherent  in  our  nature, 
nor  do  they  arise  from  the  respective  soils  on  which  we  are  bom ;  they 
are  wholly  and  solely  the  effect  of  educatkm."  While  it  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  education,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the 
term,  this  proposition  is  clearly  extravagant,  ignoring  as  it  does  the 
influences,  often  dominant,  of  race,  elimate,  soil,  whether  fertile  or  barren, 
aild  hereditary  qualities  transmitted  through  successive  generatlona  But 
the  speech  was  applauded  to  the  echo»  and  called  forth  from  a  certain 
EIrkman  Finlay — then  the  great  man  of  Glasgow — a  laudatory  letter. 

'''Phis  induced  me,"  says  my  father  in  his  Autobiography,  ''to  write  my 
four  Essays  on  the  Formation  of  Chaiacter/* 

As  early  as  1809  my  father  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  large  building, 
afterwards  called  "  The  New  Institution,*'  designed  to  accommodate  all 
the  children  of  the  vinage.  But  the  estimated  cost,  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  alarmed  his  partners,  who  finally  vetoed  the  enterprise. 

My  father  was  [with  new  partners]  free  to  carry  out  his  plans  of  educa- 
tion. He  gradually  oompleted  and  fitted  up,  at  a  cost  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand  dollars,  the  spacious  school-house,  the  building  of 
which  his  former  partners  had  arrested.  It  had  five  large  rooms  or  halls, 
besides  smaller  apartments,  and  a  bath-room  on  an  extensive  scale,  suf- 
fidng  for  the  accommodation  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  children.  No 
charge  whatever  was  made ;  and  not  only  all  the  children  of  the  work 
people,  but  also  children  of  all  families  living  within  a  mile  of  the 
village,  were  thus  gratuitously  instructed. 

■^        Infant  SeHiooU^rSUi, 

tn  this  institution  a  novel  feature  was  introduced.  Pestalozzi  and 
Oberlin  have  each  been  spoken  of  as  originating  the  infkmt  school  system; 
but  my  father  seems  to  have  been  its  true  founder.  I  have  found  no 
proof  whatever  that  either  of  them  even  thought  of  doing  what  he 
carried  out  *  He  brought  together  upwards  of  a  hundred  children,  from 
09M  to  six  years  of  age,  under  two  guardians,  James  Buchanan  and  Mary 
Toung.  No  attempt  was  made  to  teach  them  reading  or  writing,  not  even 
their  letters ;  nor  had  they  any  set  lessons  at  all.  Much  of  their  time 
Was  spent  in  a  spacious  play  ground.  They  were  trained  to  habits  of 
order  and  cleanliness ;  they  were  taught  to  abstain  from  quarrels,  to  be 
kind  to  each  other.    They  were  amused  with  childish  games  and  with 

^  See  Baroaid'i  NatUmal  EducaHion,   HL   Great  Britain.   Intent  Bebools. 
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Stories  suited  to  their  capacitj.  Two  large,  airy  rooms  were  set  apart, 
one  for  those  under  four  jears  and  one  for  those  from  four  to  lix.  This 
last  room  was  furnished  with  paintings,  chiefly  of  animals,  and  a  few 
maps.  It  was  also  supplied  with  natural  objects  from  the  gardens,  fields, 
and  woods.  These  suggested  themes  for  oonversation,  or  brief,  familiar 
lectures ;  but  there  was  nothing  formal,  no  tasks  to  be  learned,  no  read- 
ings from  i>ook8.  "  When  the  best  means  of  instruction  are  known  and 
adopted,'*  says  my  father  in  his  Autobiography, "  I  doubt  whether  books 
will  be  used  until  children  attain  their  tenth  year."  But  this  he  could 
not  carry  out  at  New  Lanark,  as  the  children  were  admitted  to  the  mills^ 
and  were  usually  sent  thither  by  their  parents,  at  twelve  years  of  age. 

No  corporal  punishment,  nor  threat,  nor  violent  language  was  permitted 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  They  were  required  to  treat  the  children 
with  the  same  kindness  which  they  exacted  from  them  toward  each  other. 

Some  years  later  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  London  association,  headed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Brougham,  to  introduce  inftot 
schools  into  the  British  metropolis.  They  obtained  a  teacher  from  New 
Lanark.  But  they  undertook  to  do  too  much,  and  so  failed  in  their 
object.  They  had  lessons,  tasks,  study.  Not  satisfied  with  moral  training 
and  instructive  amusement,  as  at  New  Lanark,  they  sought  prema- 
turely to  develop  the  inteileetual  powers.  The  tender  brain  of  the  infant 
was  over-excited ;  more  harm  than  good  was  done ;  and  the  system  fell, 
in  a  measure,  into  disrepute,  until  Froebel,  in  his  Eindergartem,  brought 
things  back  to  a  more  rational  way. 

I  visited  our  viUage  infant  school  almost  daily  for  years ;  and  I  have 
never,  either  before  or  since,  seen  such  a  collection  of  bright,  clean,  good- 
tempered,  happy  little  faces. 

LimUation  of  H<nir$  of  Labor  for  OhUdren.^ 

At  a  meeting  which  he  had  previously  held  at  the  Tontine,  Glasgow,  he 
had  introduced  two  resolutions  recommending  petitions  to  Plirliament — 
one  for  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  imported  cotton ;  the  other  for  the 
protection  of  factory  children  from  labor  beyond  their  strength.  The 
first  passed  unanimously;  the  second  was  lost  by  an  overwhelming 
minority.    Thereupon  my  father  determined  to  agitate  the  matter  himself. 

As  a  preliminary  measure  we  visited  all  the  chief  factories  in  Great 
Britain.  The  facts  we  collected  seemed  to  me  terrible  almost  beyond 
belief.  Not  in  exceptional  cases,  but  as  a  general  rule,  we  found  children 
of  ten  yeariold  toorked  rtgtilariy  fourteen  houn  a  day,  with  but  half  an 
hour's  interval  for  the  mid-day  meal,  which  was  eaten  in  the  factory.  Tn 
the  fine  yam  cotton  mills  (producing  from  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  three 
hundred  hanks  to  the  pound),  they  were  subjected  to  this  labor  in  a  tem- 
perature usually  exceeding  seventy-five  degrees ;  and  in  all  the  ootton 
factories  they  breathed  an  atmosphere  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  longs* 
because  of  the  dust  and  minute  cotton  fibres  tliat  pervaded  it. 

In  some  cases  we  found  tliat  greed  of  gain  had  impelled  the  miU-ownen 

^  F  ir  History  of  the  Lexlalition  of  diffdnvnt  conntries  to  protect  etatldreii  from  ex- 
06»»iTa  labor  both  ia  ttme  and  In  kind  of  work.  M»e  Bernard*!  Leffol  Pnnfitkm  Betpeet' 
ing  the  EduoatUfn  and  EmploymerU  ef  Children  in  tactoriee,  184S.  Bevlaad 
ediUon.    1878. 
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to  still  greater  eztremeB  of  inhamanitj,  utterly  disgnracef a1,  indeed,  to  a 
drilized  nation.  Tlieir  millB  were  run  fifteen  and,  in  exceptional  casefl, 
sixteen  lioars  a  day  with  a  single  set  of  hands ;  and  they  did  not  scrapie 
to  employ  children  of  both  sexes  from  the  age  of  eight.  We  actoallj 
found  a  considerable  number  under  that  age. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  such  a  system  dbuld  not  be  maintained  without 
corporal  punishment.  Most  of  the  overseers  openly  carried  stout  leather 
thongs,  and  we  frequently  saw  even  the  youngest  children  severely 
beaten. 

We  sought  out  the  surgeons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  these 
children,  noting  their  names  and  the  facts  to  which  they  testified.  Their 
stories  haunted  my  dreams.  In  some  large  factories,  from  one-fourth  to 
one-fifth  of  the  children  were  either  cripples  or  otherwise  deformed,  or 
pdrmanently  injured  by  ezcessiye  toil,  sometimes  by  brutal  abuse.  The 
younger  children  seldom  held  out  more  than  three  or  four  years  without 
severe  illness,  often  ending  in  death. 

When  we  expressed  surprise  that  parents  should  Tolnntarily  condemn 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  slavery  so  intolerable,  the  explanation  seemed 
to  be  that  many  of  the  fathers  were  out  of  work  themselves,  and  so  were 
in  a  measure  driven  to  the  sacrifice  for  lack  of  bread;  while  others, 
imbrated  by  intemperance,  saw  with  IndifTerence  an  abuse  of  the  infant 
fitculties  compared  to  which  the  infanticide  of  China  may  almost  be 
:  termed  humane. 

In  London  my  father  laid  before  several  members  of  Parliament  the 
mass  of  evidence  he  had  collected,  and  a  bill  which  he  had  prepared,  for- 
bidding the  employment  in  factories  of  child-workers  under  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  fixing  the  hours  ihey  might  be  employed  at  ten  a  day. 
Finally  he  obtained  from  the  elder  Sir  Robert  Peel  (father  of  the  well- 
known  Prime  Minister,  and  then  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  old),  a 
promise  to  introduce  this  humane  measure  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sir  Robert,  then  one  of  the  richest  cotton-spinners  in  the  kingdom,  and  a 
member  of  twenty-five  years'  standing,  possessed  considerable  infiuence. 
Had  he  exerted  it  heartily,  I  think  (and  my  father  thought)  that  the 
measure  might  have  been  carried  the  first  session.  But,  in  several  inter- 
views with  him  to  which  I  accompanied  my  father,  even  my  inexperience 
detected  a  slackness  of  purpose  and  an  indisposition  to  offend  his  fellow 
manufacturers,  who  were  almost  all  violently  opposed  to  the  measure.  I 
think  it  probable  that  his  hesitation  was  mainly  due  to  a  consciousness 
that  it  ill  became  him  to  denounce  cruelties,  in  causing  which  he  had 
himself  had  a  prominent  share.  The  bill  dragged  through  the  House  for 
four  sessions ;  and  when  passed  at  last,  it  was  in  a  mutilated  and  compar- 
atively valueless  form. 

Pending  its  discussion  I  frequently  attended  with  my  father  the  sessions 
of  a  committee  of  the  House  appointed  to  collect  evidence  and  report  on 
the  condition  of  factory  children.  He  was  a  chief  witness,  and  one  day 
had  to  stand  (and  did  stand  unmoved)  a  bitter  cross-examination  by  Sir 
George  Philips,  a  "  cotton  lord,"  as  the  millionaires  among  mill  owners 
were  then  popularly  called.  This  oppressor  of  childhood  questioned  my 
father  as  to  his  religious  opinions,  and  other  personal  matters  equally 
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irrelevant,  in  «  tone  00  indolent,  that,  to  mj  utter  sUame,  I  oo^ld  not 
repress  mj  tears.  They  were  awe^ted,  however,  when  liord  Brougham 
(then  plain  Henry)  called  the  offender  to  ^nder^  and  /after  commenting,  ki 
terms  that  were  caustic  to  my  heart's  content*  on  the  impertinent  chamo- 
ter  of  Sir  George's  cross-examination,  moved  that  it  be  expunged  from-tlio 
records  of  the  committjse-^a  motion  wiiioh  nvas  oacried  without  a  disBent- 
ing  voice. 

Tlironghout  the  four  years  during  which  this  roformatory  measure  was 
in  progress,  my  father  Qn  truth  the  soul  of  the  movement)  was  unresiit- 
ting  in  his  endeavors  to  bdng  the  ovidenoe  he  had  obtained  before  the 
public.  The  periodical  press  .aided  him  in  this ;  and  I  remember  ihat  one 
touching  story  in  particular  had  a  wide  circulation.  It  came  out  in 
evidence  given  before  the  committee  ,by  an  assistant  overseer  of  the  poor. 
He  was  called  upon  to  relieve  a  father  out  of  employment,  and  found  his 
only  child,  a  facto^  girl,  quite  ill;  and  he  testifies  further  as  follows: 
"  Some  time  after,  the  father  came  tome  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  '  Whaitfs 
the  matter,  Thomas  ? '  I  asked.  He  said, '  My  little  girl  is  gone ;  she  died 
in  the  night ;  and  what  breaks  my  heart  is  this — though  she  was  not  aUe 
to  do  her  work,  I  had  to  let  her  go  to  the  mill  yesterday  morning.  She 
promised  to  pay  a  little  boy  a  half-pen^y  on  Saturday,  if  he  would  help 
her  so  she  could  rest  a  little.  I  told  her  he  should  have  a  penny.'  At 
night  the  child  could  not  walk  home,  fell  several  times  by  the  way,  and 
had  to  be  carried  at  last  to  her  father's  hor.se  by  her  companions.  fiUie 
never  spoke  intelligibly  af terwwrds.    She  wm  ten  years  old.'* 

Induitrial  EhmefU-^JHeertioM^MUUarjf  DriU, 

My  father  sought  to  make  education  as  practical  as  possible.  The  gkls 
were  taught  sewing  and  knitting,  and  both  sexes,  in  the  upper  classes* 
besides  geography  and  natural  history,  had  simple  lessons  in  drawing. 
Tet  it  was  not  the  graver  stucUes  that. chiefly  interested  and  pleased  oiv 
numerous  visitors ;  the  dancing  and  music  lessons  formed  the  chief  at- 
traction. The  juvenile  performers  were  dressed  alike,  all  in  tartan,  the 
boys  wearing  the  Highland  kilt  and  hose.  Carefully  instructed  in  the 
dances  then  in  vogue,  as  a  lesson,  not  as  a  performance,  they  went 
through  their  reels  and  quadrilles  with  an  ease  and  grace  that  would  not 
have  shamed  a  fashionable  ball  room,  coupled  with  a  simplicity  and  un- 
consciousness natural  to  children  when  they  are  not  spoiled,  but  which, In 
higher  circles  is  often  sadly  lacking. 

The  class  for  vocal  music  numbered,  at  one  time,  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  under  a  well-qualified  teacher  they  made  wonderful  progress.  {I 
selected,  and  had  printed  for  them,  on  a  succession  of  pasteboard  sheets, 
a  collection  of  simple  airs,  chiefly  national  Scottish  melodies,  which  thi^ 
rendered  with  a  homely  pathos  scarcely  attainable,  perhaps,  except  by 
those  who  are  "  to  the  manner  borp." 

Another  feature  in  our  schools  which  proved  very  popular  with  visitov 
was  the  military  training  of  the  older  children.  Drilled  by  a  superan- 
nuated soldier  whom  my  father  had  hired  for  the  purpose,  and  preceded 
by  a  boy-band  of  a  drum  01'  two  and  four  or  five  fifes,  they  made  a  v#»iy 
creditable  appearance. 
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Public  Interest  in  JS'ew  Lanark  Btfarms. 

All  tliiB,  unpreoedented  then  in  any  splnniiig  irilUgo,  or  indeed  in  sny 
free  public  school  throaghoat  tike  kingdom,  gradiuilly  drew  crowds  of 
tiayellerB  as  witneeeefl.  I  have  seen  m  mukj  m  eerentj  persons  ia  the 
building  at  one  time.  The  number  of  names  recorded  in  our  Visitor's 
Book,  from  the  year  1815  to  1825,  the  year  in  which  mj  father  bonghtthe 
Tillage  and  lands  of  New  Harmonj  and 'sold  out  of  the  New  Lanark  con- 
cern, was  near^  twenty  thousand. 

There  came  not  only  nobility  and  gentry  froijci  every  part  of  Great 
Britain,  but  also  many  foreigners  of  rank  from  the  Continent.  Among 
these  last  the  moat  notable  was  a  nobleman  who,  nine  years  afterwards, 
became  the  most  powerful  emperor  in  the  world.  It  was  in  1816  that 
Nicolas,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  then  on  a  tour  through  Great  Britain, 
visited  Glasgow.  There  he  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  from  my 
father;  and  he  and  the  officers  of  his  suite,  to  the  number  of  eight  or 
ten,  spent  two  days  with  us  at  Braxfleld.  He  was  then  twenty  years  old ; 
fully  six  feet  high ;  and,  in  face  and  figure,  I  thought  him  the  handsomest 
man  I  had  ever  seen.  His  manner,  in  those  days,  was  simple  and 
courteous ;  and  the  digni^  which  marked  it  at  times  had  not  yet  degwi* 
erated,  as  it  is  said  afterwards  to  have  done,  into  haughtiness. 

[Mr.  Owen,  the  son,  closes  his  notice  of  his  father's  benevolent  woik, 
in  his  Autobiography  as  far  as  published,  as  follows :] 

He  had  been  misled  by  prosperity,  by  benevolent  enthusiasm ;  and  there 
had  been  lacking,  as  steadying  influence,  thorough  culture  in  youth.  He 
had  risen,  with  rare  rapidity  and  by  unaided  exertion,  to  a  giddy  height. 
At  ten  years  of  age,  he  had  entered  London  with  ten  dollars  in  pocket ; 
at  forty-five,  he  was  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Then  his  Essays  on  the 
Formation  of  Character,  backed  by  his  success,  pecuniary  and  social,  at 
New  Lanark,  had  won  him  golden  opinions.  He  had  been  received, 
respectful ly  and  sometimes  with  distinction,  by  those  highest  in  positioiH 
by  Lords  Liverpool,  Sidmouth,  Castlereagh,  and  by  Mr.  Canning ;  by  the 
Boyal  Dukes  of  York,  Cumberland,  Sussex,  Cambridge,  and  especially  by 
the  Duke  of  Kent;  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Sutton)  and  the 
Bishops  of  London,  St.  David's,  Dutham,  Peterborough,  and  Norwich. 
Besides  Bentham,  his  partner,  he  was  more  or  less  intimate  with  Godwin, 
Ricardo,  Malthus,  Bowring,  Francis  Place,  Joseph  Hume,  James  Mill, 
0*Connel1,  Boscoe,  Clarkson,  Cobbett,  Vansittort,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the 
Edgeworths,  the  statistidan  Colqnhoun,  Wilberforoe,  Coke  of  Norfolk, 
Macanlay  (father  of  the  historian),  and  Nathan  Rothschild,  the  founder 
of  his  house.  He  had  received  as  guests  at  Braxfleld,  among  a  multitude 
of  ethers,  Princes  John  and  Maximilian  of  Russia,  the  Duke  of  Holstein 
Oldenburg,  Baron  Goldsmid,  Baron  Just,  Saxon  AmlxisBador,  Cuvier, 
Henry  Brougham,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  Lord  Stowell,  father-in-law 
of  Lord  Sidmouth.  When  he  visited  Paris,  he  took  letters  from  the 
Duke  of  Kent  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Louie  Pliilippe),  and  from  the 
French  Ambassador  to  the  French  Prime  Minister ;  and  he  was  invited  to 
a  visitor's  chair  by  the  French  Academy.  In  Europe  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  La  Place,  Humboldt,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Boissy  d'Anglas, 
Camiile  Jourdain,  Pestaloszi,  Madame  de  Sta61,  Pastor  Oberlin,  and  many 
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Other  celebrities.  Then,  too,  his  popularit^r  tmong  the  masses  quite 
equalled  the  favor  with  which  men  of  rank  and  talent  received  him.  Is 
it  matter  of  marvel  that  a  self-made  and  self-taught  man,  thus  suddenlj 
and  singularly  favored  by  fortune,  should  have  miscalculated  the 
immediate  value  of  his  social  methods,  and  overestimated  the  influence 
of  the  position  he  had  gained  ? 

His  strong,  original  mind,  ladling  the  habit  of  critical  study,  tempted 
him  to  discard  in  gross,  without  examining  in  detail ;  and  to  overlook  a 
fact  of  infinite  importance  in  morals  and  legislation,  to  wit,  thst  rever 
ence,  acting  on  man's  spiritual  part,  is  a  legitimate  and  cogent  motive 
that  has  influenced  human  actions  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  He  was  one 
of  those  who,  like  many  of  the  ablest  scientists  in  all  countries,  need  ex- 
perimental proof  to  convince  him  that,  when  the  body  is  discarded  at 
death,  the  man  himself  does  not  die,  but  passes  on  to  another  and  hi^rher 
phase  of  being  ;  and  till  he  was  nearly  eighty  years  old  he  never 
obtained  such  proof. 

His  mistakes  as  a  practical  reformer,  were,  in  my  judgment,  twofold. 

FCrgt.  He  regarded  self-love,  or  man's  longing  for  happiness,  rationally 
educated,  as  the  most  trustworthy  foundation  of  morals.  I  think  that 
the  hunger  and  thirst  after  the  Right,  which  Is  induced  by  culture  of  the 
•  conscience,  is  a  higher  motive,  and,  because  higher,  a  motive  better  fitted 
to  elevate  our  race,  than  selfishness,  however  enlightened.  Honesty  if 
the  best  policy ;  truth  if  the  safest  course.  But  he  who  is  honest  and 
true  for  the  sake  of  the  Right  is  more  worthy,  alike  of  trust  and  of  love, 
than  he  who  is  honest  and  true  for  the  sake  of  profit  to  himself. 

Secondly.  He  limited  his  view  of  man  to  the  first  three-iioore  and  ten 
years  of  his  life,  ignoring  the  illimitable  future  beyond.  But  the  Secular 
school  can  never  prevail  against  the  Spiritual.  It  has  nothing  to  ofibr 
but  this  world,  and  that  is  insufDcient  for  man. 

'  Those  sweeping  and  extravagant  sentiments  were  doubtless  uttered 
with  the  same  sincerity,  and  in  somewhat  the  same  state  of  feeling,  that 
prompted  the  monk  Telemachus  to  confront  in  the  arena  of  the  Coliseam 
the  anger  of  Roman  Emperor  and  populace,  in  an  efibrt  to  put  an  end  to 
the  barbarity  of  gladiator  shows.  My  father  spared  no  cost  in  publishing 
what  he  had  said ;  purchasing  of  the  London  newspapers  which  appeared 
on  the  day  succeeding  each  of  his  three  lectures  respectively  thirty 
thousand  copies.  These  papers,  then  heavily  stamped,  sold  at  fifteen 
cents  apiece.  In  addition  to  this  he  printed  forty  thousand  copies  of  each 
in  pamphlet  form,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  six  thousand  dollars.  In  two 
months  he  had  expended,  for  paper,  printing,  and  postage,  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  London  matls,  on  the  three  days  succeding  his  lectures, 
were  delayed,  by  the  unexampled  increase  of  mail  matter,  twenty 
minutes  beyond  their  set  time. 

[Robert  Owen  died  November  17,  1858,  retaining  his  hold  upon  the 
working  classes,  both  in  the  truths  and  the  errors  of  his  plans  of  social 
reform.  His  views  on  co-operative  industry  are  the  basis  on  which  all 
the  co-operative  unions  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are 
organized,  and  in  which,  it  has  been  officially  stated,  over  |30,000,000 
are  invested.] 
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No  aathor  of  equal  eminence  in  English  literatore,  not  profea- 
aionally  a  teacher,  or  educator,  has  made  so  many  sagacious  sug- 
gestions to  advance  the  educational  institutions  of  his  country  as 
Dahibl  Defob — who  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles,  Cripple- 
gate,  London,  in  the  year  1661,  and  died  April  24,  1731 — ^hia 
remains  being  interred  in  Bunhill  Fields.  His  father  (James  Foe 
— ^the  De  was  not  in  DanieFs  inherited  name)  was  a  Nonconformisti 
following  the  Rev.  Dr.  Annesley,  when  ejected  from  his  incumbency 
of  Cripplegate,  into  the  meeting-house  in  Little  St.  Helen's,  Bishop- 
gate  street.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  the  Noncon- 
formist Academy  at  Newington,  then  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Charles  Morton,  reputed  to  be  '  a  polite  and  profound  scholar.'  He 
was  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  Presbyterian  Ministry,  but  his 
own  predilections  were  for  politics  and  authorship ;  and  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  came  out  with  a  bold  dash  at  Roger 
L'Estrange's  Guide  to  the  Inferior  Clergy.  Defoe's*  pamphlet  bore 
the  title  of  '  Speculum  Crape-gownorum ;  a  Looking-glass  for  the 
Toung  Academicks,  new  Foyl'd :  with  Reflections  on  some  of  the 
late  High-flown  Sermons,  to  which  is  added  an  Essay  toward  a 
Sermon  of  the  Newest  Fashion.  By4i  Ouide  to  the  Inferior  Cleigy. 
London:  1682.'  The  title  was  adopted  in  allusion  to  the  crape- 
gowns  then  in  use  among  the  inferior  cleigy,  and  the  design  was  to 
expose  and  ridicule  the  High  Church  faction.  Its  success  was  so 
marked  as  to  induce  the  author  to  issue  a  second  part,  and  the  two 
called  forth  a  reply  by  L'Estrange  himself. 

In  1685,  he  engaged  in  practical  hostility  against  the  government 
of  James  II.,  by  joining  the  standard  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
in  Dorsetshire — but,  saving  his  head,  on  the  suppression  of  this 
movement,  he  next  engaged  in  the  hosiery  trade,  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself,  with  more  or  less  assiduity,  for  ten  years,  but  with- 
out pecuniary  success.     His  heart  was  in  the  discussion  of  questions 

which  concerned  the  liberties  of  the  people  against  the  exaltation 
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of  the  diytne  right  of  Kings,  as  set  fcrth  in  a  published  sermon  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chester — '  We  must  neither  call  him  to  account  for  hia 
religion,  nor  question  his  policy  in  civil  matters,  for  he  is  made  our 
King  by  God^s  law,  of  which  the  law  of  the  land  is  only  declara- 
tive.' This  doctrine  Defoe  combated  with  tongue  and  pen,  and 
aided  to  arouse  and  combine  the  elements  which  finally  expelled 
James  IT.  from  the  Iringdoin. 

His  business,  regular  and  speculatire,  proved  disastrous,  and  in 
1692  he  was  thrown  into  bankruptcy — out  of  which  he  emeiged, 
by  efforts  of  unwearied  diligence  with  his  honor  unsullied,  paying 
an  indebtedness  of  l7,000l.  with  interest,  although  released  fix>m  all 
obligations  to  do  so. 

Be  became  an  avowed  champion  by  his  voice  and  pen  of  tlie 
government  of  King  William,  and  in  1695  was  made  Accountant 
to  the  Tax  Commission.  About  this  time  he  prepared  his  '  Esmty 
upon  PrcjecU^  which  was  not  printed  till  May  29,  1698,  and  hia 
'  Poor  Man's  Flea  for  a  Reformation  qf  Hannera ' — '  which  he  iii- 
sists  should  begin  with  the  gentry  and  the  cleigy,  who  could  not 
get  drunk  together  without  setting  a  bad  example  to  the  whole 
parish.'  On  all  the  prominent  questions  of  the  day,  he  was  out 
with  a  slashing  pamphlet— defending  the  interests  of  the  people  in 
civil  and  religious  matters  like  a  true-bom  Englishman,  and  yet 
rising  above  the  insular  prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  In  his 
*  Shortest  way  mth  DissmterSy  printed  in  1702,  he  angered  the 
Nonconformists,  offended  churchmen,  was  convicted  of  libeling  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the 
pillory,  pay  a  fine,  and  go  to  prison. 

From  1695  to  1699  he  was  accountant  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  glass  duty*  tn  that  year  ho  printed  his  *•  Essay  on  Prqjecti^^ 
full  of  important  suggestions,  which  were  at  least  fruitful  in  the 
beneficent  career  of  Bei^amin  Franklin,  who  acknowledged  his  in- 
debtedness for  the  same.  In  1701  he  published  his  famous  satirical 
poem  The  True-bom  Englishman^  which,  if  not  remarkable  poetry, 
is  crowded  full  of  common  sense,  and  met  a  hearty  response  in  the 
hearts  of  real  Englishmen,  whether  they  had  Saxon  or  Norman 
blood  in  their  veins.  In  1703  he  was  a  martyr  to  his  own  good 
purpose  to  benefit  the  Dissenters  (of  whom  he  was  one)  by  his 
irony  (in  recommending  hanging  as  the  shortest  way  to  get  rid  of 
them)  which  was  not  understood,  and  in  consequence  he  was  appre- 
hended, tried,  pilloried,  fined,  and  imprisoned.  While  in  prison  he 
projected  The  Review^  which  he  issued  on  his  release  in  1704,  and 
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condaeted  for  nine  years.  la  1706  he  was  employed  by  Lord 
€k>do]phin,  who  appreciated  his  rigorous  pen,  to  write  ap  the  Union 
with  Scotland,  for  which  piftpose  he  visited  Scotland  twice,  and  in 
1708  published  his  work  on  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  (a  volume 
of  694  pages),  for  which  he  received  a  pension  and  a  government 
appointment  For  several  years  his  enemies  of  the  Jacobite  party 
let  him  alone,  bat  in  1713  he  was  agaio  imprisoned  in  Newgate  and 
fined  £800,  and  mainly  becaase  his  irooy  against  the  pretender  was 
isterpreted  in  favor  of  his  restoration  to  the  throne.  In  his  last  im- 
prisonment, 2^  Bevieufy*  which  he  begap  in  the  firsts  was  discon- 
tinoed. 

Although  the  more  elaborate  essays  of  The  Smew  are  wanting 
ia  the  playful  wit  of  Steele,  or  the  exquisite  poKsh  and  courtly  air 
of  Addisoa — ia  more  homely  vigor,  we  think  with  one  of  his 
biographers,  Defoe  is  superior  to  either,  and  is  not  excelled  by 
Swift.    For  example : — 

In  The  Review  for  Oct  4,  1707,  he  says  he  has  been  requested  to  answer  the 
^[Mstioii — ^  What  ia  the  worst  sort  of  husband  a  woman  can  marnrf  which  he 
does  in  a  thoroughly  characteristic  manner.  The  question,  he  is  obliged  to  *  con- 
feaSi  has  led  him  a  long  way  about,  into  the  great,  great  varietv  of  bad  husbands 
of  tiie  age.'  Of  these,  after  some  general  remarics,  he  mentions  four  sorts : — 
'1,  There  is  the  Drunken  Husband^  whose  picture  it  would  take  up  a  whole 
volume  to  describe.  2,  The  Debauched  Husband.  8,  The  FigbtiDo;  Husbaod. 
4^  The  Extravagant  Husband.'  These  he  describes  at  some  length,  and  then 
goes  on  as  (blk>ws: — ^  Well,  good  people,  here  are  four  sorts  of  ill  husbands, 
and  take  one  of  them  where  you  will,  the  best  of  them  is  bad  enough,  and  bard 
Is  that  woman's  case,  especially  if  she  be  a  woman  of  any  merit,  whose  lot  it 
Is;  but  yet  I  think  my  flrat^rate  is  behind  still ;  there  is  yet  a  bad  husband  that 
is  worse  than  all  these,  and  a  woman  of  sense  had  better  take  up  with  any  of 
these  than  with  him,  and  that 's — A  Fool  Husband. 

'The  Drunkard,  the  Debauched,  the  Fighting,  and  the  Extravagant;  these 
may  all  have  something  attendant^  wbich  in  the  interval  of  their  excesses  may 
serve  to  alleviate  and  make  a  little  amends  to  the  poor  woman,  and  help  her  to 
osny  through  the  afflicting  part ;  but  a  Fool  has  something  always  aboyi  Mm 
that  makes  him  intolerable ;  he  is  ever  contemptible,  and  uninterruptedly  ridic- 
ulous; it  is  Kke  a  handsome  woman  with  some  deformity  about  her,  that  makes 
i^  the  rest  be  rejected ;  if  he  is  kind,  it  is  so  apish,  so  below  the  rate  of  man- 
hood, so  surfeiting  and  so  disagreeable,  that,  like  an  ill  smell,  it  makes  the  fhce 
wrinkle  at  It;  if  he  befroward,  he  is  so  insulTerably  insolent,  that  there  is  no 
bearing  it.  His  passions  are  all  flashes,  struck  out  of  him  like  fire  from  a  flint: 
if  it  be  angeTf  'tis  sullen  and  senseless;  if  2pm,  'tis  coarse  and  brutish ;  he  is  tn 
good,  wavering ;  in  mischief  obstinate  ;  tn  society^  empty ;  tn  management,  un- 
thinking; tn  manners,  sordid;  in  error,  incorrigible;  and  tn  every  thing,  ridic- 
uloua. 

'  Wherefore  upon  the  whole,  my  answer  is  in  short,  That  the  worst  thing  a 

*  ShUf**  Rmrino  wm  Um  evliwt  of  EoglMh  Utamiy  pirtwliMb  th»  Snl  nuflabw  bavinf  batn 
iMoad  in  Febroary,  1704,  while  UmI  of  Um  Tatkr,  whieh  it  (eo«ff»lly  named  w  Uie  fint,  wm  ooC 
liraad  till  April,  1709.  The  Review  vrai  fint  poUlihed  in  weekly  numben  (in  4to,  price  a  penny), 
but  it  was  aAerward  tnued  twice  a  weelc.  The  literary  portion  consisted  nsain^  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  A  certain  *  Scandal  Club,'  which  took  eognisaoee  of  the  prevalent  fashions  and  manners, 
and  answered  questions  respecting  points  of  love,  law,  literature,  and  morality,  with  all  the  prompt- 
Hilda  of  the  TaUer  ud  Bpeetat«r,  of  seveaU  yean  klaff  dale. 
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sober  woman  can  be  married  to,  is  a  Fool;  of  whom  whoever  has  the  lot, — 
Lord  Jiave  mercy ^  and  a  +  should  be  yt  on  the  door,  as  a  house  infected  with 
the  plague/ 

During  the  early  part  of  1710  the  nation  was  absorbed  by  the 
proceedings  of  Sacheverell — his  insane  conduct,  and  hb  ill-judged 
trial,  of  which  Defoe  gave  in  his  Review  a  felicitoas  parody : — 

The  women  laj  aside  their  tea  and  chocolate,  leave  off  visiting  after  dinner, 
and  forming  themselves  into  cabala,  turn  privy-counselors,  and  settle  the  affairs 
of  State.  Every  lady  of  quality  has  her  head  more  particularly  full  of  bnsineaB 
than  usual ;  nay,  some  of  the  ladies  talk  of  keeping  female  secretaries^  and  none 
will  be  fit  for  the  office  but  such  as  can  speak  French,  Dutch,  and  Latin.  Gkd- 
lantry  and  gaiety  are  now  laid  aside  for  business ;  matters  of  government  and 
affairs  of  state  are  become  the  province  of  the  ladies;  and  no  wonder  if  thegr 
are  too  much  engaged  to  concern  themselves  about  the  common  impertinences 
of  life.  Indeed,  they  have  hardly  leisure  to  live,  little  time  to  eat  and  sleepy 
and  none  at  all  to  say  their  prayers.  If  you  turn  your  eye  to  the  paric,  the 
ladies  are  not  there-— even  the  church  is  thinner  than  usual,  for  you  know  the 
mode  is  for  privy  councils  to  meet  on  Sundayai  Then  the  playhouse  feels  the 
effects  of  it,  and  the  great  Betterton  died  a  beggar  on  this  account  Nay,  the 
Tatler,  the  immortal  Tatler,  the  great  Bickerstaff  himself^  was  fain  to  leave  off 
talking  to  the  ladies  during  the  doctor's  trial,  and  turn  his  sagacious  pen  to  the 
dark  subjects  of  death  and  the  next  world,  though  he  had  not  yet  decided  the 
ancient  debate — whether  Pluto's  regions  were,  in  point  of  government,  a  king^ 
dom  or  a  commonwealth. 

In  1719  Defoe  engaged  in  the  pablication  of  the  Mercuritu 
Politicus,  and  as  foreign  correspondent,  in  the  interest  of  the  goY- 
emment,  to  Misfs  Weekly  Journal  (avowedly  in  opposition  to 
Hanoverian  dynasty,) — himself  the  while  to  continue  before  the  pub- 
lic under  the  suspicion  of  the  administration.  This  was  a  difiBcuIt 
part  to  play,  and  involved  him  in  constant  "misunderstandinga— bat 
his  zeal  for  the  government  carried  him  through. 

At  the  age  of  fifty-four,  in  straightened  circumstances,  and  after 
prolonged  nervous  prostration,  Defoe  eschewed  politics  and  ad- 
dressed himself  to  a  new  course  of  literary  labor.  In  1715  appeared 
his  *  Family  Instructor,^  which  was  commended  alike  by  the  pulpit 
and  the  press,  and  was  reprinted  in  Boston.  In  1722,  he  published 
his  '  Reliyious  Courtshipy  which  held  its  ^ound  until  Hannah 
More*s  'Coelcbs'  appeared.  In  1719,  'The  Life  and  Strange 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  of  York,  Mariner,'  was  published, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  has  been  a  familiar  and  household 
work — a  popular  educator  beyond  most,  certainly  beyond  any  oim 
book  in  the  English  Language,  unless  it  be  the  English  Bible— 
and  with  a  large  class  of  young  people  the  former  is  read  with 
absorbing  interest,  which  alone  makes  any  reading  profitable,  while 
the  latter  is  not. 

Defoe  died  on  the  22d  of  April,  1 730, — one  of  the  most  volumin- 
ous, vigorous,  and  versatile  authors  in  the  Englbh  language. 
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PLAN  OF  A  UNIVERSITY  FOR  LONDON— 17383. 

Defoe,  in  l^  Augusta  Triumphans  (published  in  1728),  or  'The  Way  to  make 
London  the  most  floorishing  City  in  the  UniTerse,'  suggests  the  establishment 
of  *an  UniTersity  where  Gteatlemen  may  have  Academical  Education  under 
the  eye  of  their  friends,'  and  '  the  forming  an  Academy  of  Science  at  Christ's 
Hospital' 

We  have  been  a  brave  and  learned  people,  and  are  insensibly  dwindling  into 
an  effeminate,  supei^ciai  race.  Our  young  gentlemen  are  sent  to  the  uni- 
▼ersities,  it  is  true,  but  not  under  restraint  or  correction  as  formerly:  not  to 
study,  but  to  drink;  not  for  furniture  for  the  head^  but  a  feather  for  the  cap^ 
merely  to  say  they  have  been  at  Oxford  or  Cambnd^  as  if  the  air  of  those 
places  inspired  knowledge  without  application.  It  is  true  we  ought  to  have 
uiose  places  in  reverence  for  the  many  learned  men  they  have  sent  us;  but 
why  must  we  go  so  far  for  knowledsef  Why  should  a  jroung  gentleman  be 
sent  raw  from  uie  nursery  to  live  on  his  own  hands,  to  be  liable  to  a  thousand 
temi^tations,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  snapped  up  by  sharping  lilts,  with 
which  both  universities  abound,  who  make  our  youth  of  fortune  their  prey, 
and  have  brought  misery  into  too  many  ^good.  ftuniliesf  Not  only  the  hasard 
of  their  healtiis  from  debauches  of  both  kmds,  but  the  waste  of  their  precious 
time  renders  the  sending  them  so  far  off  very  hazardous.  Why  should  such  a 
metropolis  as  London  be  without  an  university?  Would  it  not  save  oonsidera- 
My  the  expense  we  are  at  in  sending  our  young  gentlemen  so  far  from  London? 
Would  it  not  add  to  the  lustre  of  our  State,  and  cultivate  politeness  among 
us?  What  benefits  may  we  not  in  time  expect  from  so  glorious  a  design! 
Will  not  London  become  the  scene  of  sciencer  And  what  reason  have  we  mit 
to  hope  we  may  vie  with  any  neighboring  nations  f  Not  that  I  would  have 
Oxford  or  Cam  oridge  neglected,  for  the  good  they  have  done.  Besides,  there 
are  too  many  fine  endowments  to  be  sunk;  we  nuiy  have  universities  ai  these 
places  and  at  London  too,  without  prejudico.  Knowled^  wfll  never  hurt  us, 
and  whoever  lives  to  see  an  univenitv  here,  will  find  it  give  quite  another 
turn  to  the  genius  and  spMt  of  our  youtn  in  general 

How  many  eentlemen  pass  their  lives  in  a  shameful  indolence,  who  might 
employ  themsdves  to  the  purpose,  were  such  a  design  set  on  foot?  Learnmg 
would'flourifAi,  art  revive,  and  not  only  those  who  studi^  would  benefit  by  it, 
but  the  blessing  would  be  conveyed  to  others  by  conversation. 

And  in  order  to  this  so  laudable  design,  small  expense  is  required;  the  sole 
charge  being  the  hire  of  a  oonvenimt  hall  or  house,  which,  if  th^  please, 
they  may  (idl  a  co.lige.*  But  I  see  no  necessity  the  pupils  have  to  lie  or 
diet  there;  that  may  be  done  more  reasonably  and  conveniently  at  home, 
under  the  eve  of  thcdr  friends;  their  only  nsceesary  business  at  college  being 
to  attend  their  totors  at  stated  hours;  and,  bed  and  board  excepted,  to  con- 
form themselves  to  college  laws,  and  perform  the  same  exercises  as  K  they 
were  actually  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

Let  the  best  of  tutors  be  provided,  and  professors  in  all  faculties  encomv 
aged;  this  will  do  a  double  good,  not  only  to  the  instructed,  but  to  the  in- 
sonctors.  What  a  fine  provulon  mav  here  be  made  for  numbers  of  ingenious 
ffentlemen  now  unpreferred?  Ana  to  what  a  height  may  even  a  small 
Eeginning  grow  in  tunef 

As  Loncfon  is  so  extnnsive,  so  its  university  may  be  comixwed  of  many 
colleges,  quartered  at  convenient  distances:  for  example,  one  at  Westminster; 
oneiw  St.  James's;  one  near  Ormond  street,  that  pari  of  tie  town  abounding 
in  gentry;  one  in  tb^  centre  of  the  Inns  of  Court;  a  lother  near  tiie  Royal 
Bxchange,  and  more  if  occasion  and  encouragement  pvuinit. 

•  Defoe  in  a  pottKript  at  the  dote  of  his  psmphlAt  (of  68  pp.  8vo )  add^*: 
'*Io  mf  scheme  f  tr  an  aniverpltyla  London,  I  pnip'iS'd  ouly  a  hall  or  pahllc  ro>m; 
oo  recolltrction  I  find  it  shoald  be  a  large  hoana  or  inn,  in  tie  na'unt  of  a  college,  with 
»tore  of  coarenient  nio  ne  lor  eentlemen,  O'lt  onlj  to  urndj  sepanifelv,  bat  wnerein  t-t 
lodfre  their  booke,  for  it  woald  be  mo^t  iocnyen^ent  to  la</  f^em  badcwtrfla  and 
forwards.  They  mar  indeed  br«  akra«t,  »ap,  an  i  rl^ep  a»  h>me.  bnt  it  witlb*  hi^tilT 
neceMary  their  should  dloe  in  com<n  n<*,  or  at  lean  ne^r  the  coll«*fre:  not  that  1  would 
have  cooks,  bailers,  ca'erere,  manctplnp,  and  the  wh  ie  train  uf  ro  lege  CinnibaU  re- 
tained; bat  for  fear  they  ehoald  stir  t  o  long  tt  h  >ni «.  or  be  hindered  f^  >m  returning 
to  «tndy  in  dae  time,  «ome  proper  place  or  p  r<on  m  srht  bt  pitched  apon  to  keep  an 
drdmary,  a'  a  pelxnd  piice  an  1  hoar,  wnd  for  tie  t-tadon  »  o  ily. 

Mv  rea-*ona  atf  the*'e:— 

Fira  ,  A  VMnng  Keutli'min  may  live  to«*  far  'r  m  cones'*. 

I*e  'ond,  The  roliesre  h<>ari>  for  dinger  m%v  n*it  «gr  e  with  those  of  the  family. 

1  hird,  Com«MUiy  may  drop  in  sud  detain  him.** 
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The  same  offices  and  rogulatioiM  may  be  constitated,  oooks,  bnUers.  bed- 
makers,  &C.,  excepted,  as  at  other  uniyenities.  As  for  enriowment^  there  Is 
no  noea,  the  whole  may  be  done  by  subscription,  and  that  an  ea^  one,  ooa- 
sidering  t!iat  nothing  but  instructions  are  paid  for. 

In  a  word,  an  academical  education  is  so  much  wanted  in  London,  thai 
eTerybody  of  ability  and  figure  will  readily  come  into  it;  and  I  dare  engage^ 
the  place  need  Imt  oe  chosen,  and  tutors  approved  of,  to  complete  the  dengn 
at  once. 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  a  kind  of  university  at  Gresham  Ckdlege, 
where  professors  in  all  soiences  are  maintained,  and  oUiged  to  read  lectnrea 
every  day.  or  at  least  as  often  as  demanded.  The  design  is  most  laudable,  but 
it  smells  too  much  of  the  gineeure ;  they  only  read  In  term  time,  and  tiiea 
their  lectures  are  so  hurried  owtTf  the  audience  is  little  the  betc^ .  They 
cannot  be  turned  out,  it  is  a  good  settlement  for  Uf e.  and  they  are  very  easy 
in  their  studies  when  once  fixed.  Whereas  were  the  professorship  anrteg 
good  behavior,  there  would  be  a  study  to  maintain  their  posts,  and  tta£ 
pupils  would  reap  the  benefit 

Upon  second  thought^  think  colleges  for  university  education  nUd[it  be 
formed  at  Westminster,  Eton,  the  Charter-house,  St  Paulas,  Merchant  iSUlors, 
and  other  puUic  schools,  where  routh  might  begin  and  end  their  studies;  btt 
tills  may  be  further  conodered  of. 

I  had  almost  fonpt  the  most  material  pointy  which  is,  that  his  ICaJesfey's 
sanction  must  first  be  obtained,  and  the  university  proposed  have  power  to 
confer  degrees,  &c.,  and  other  anademical  privileges. 

AN  AOADBICT  OF  KUSIO— 172S. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  asked  what  have  I  to  do  with  music?  to  which  I  answer, 
I  have  been  a  lover  of  the  science  firom  my  infancy,  and  in  my  younger  dayi 
was  accounted  no  despicable  performer  on  the  viol  and  lute,  ttteti  modi  m 
vogue.  I  esteem  it  the  most  innocent  amusranent  in  life;  it  generally  relaxes^ 
after  too  great  a  hurry  of  spirits,  and  composes  the  mind  into  a  sedateness 
prone  to  everything  that  is  generous  and  good;  and  when  the  more  neoenaiy 
parts  of  education  are  finished,  it  is  a  niost  genteel  and  commendable  aocom- 
plishment;  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  drinking  and  debauchery  in  our  sex,  and 
nelps  the  ladies  off  with  many  an  idle  hour,  which  sometimes  might  ppolbtibtf 
be  worse  employed  otherwise. 

Our  quality,  gentry,  and  better  sort  of  traders  must  have  diverrions:  and  if 
those  that  are  commendable  be  denied,  they  will  take  to  worse;  now  what  can 
be  more  commendable  than  nuudc,  one  of  the  seven  liberal  sdencea,  and  no 
mean  branch  of  the  mathematics? 

Were  it  for  no  other  reason,  I  should  esteem  it  because  it  was  thefiavorlte 
diversion  of  his  late  Maiestnr,  of  glorious  memory;  who  was  as  wise  a  prince 
as  ever  filled  the  Britisn  tnrone.  Nor  is  it  less  esteemed  by  their  present 
Majesties,  whose  souls  are  formed  for  harmonv,  and  who  have  not  Hiiiiiitwwl 
to  make  it  a  part  in  the  education  of  their  sacred  race. 

Our  nobility  and  gentry  have  shown  their  love  to  the  science,  by  sopportfng 
at  such  prodigious  e^qMose  the  Italian  opera,  improperly  called  an  academy; 
but  they  have  at  the  same  time  shown  no  small  partiality  in  discouraging  any- 
thing Emglish,  and  oveiioading  the  town  with  such  hei^  of  foreign  muiSsians. 

An  ac»demy,  rightly  understood,  ia  a  place  for  the  propagation  of  scJflPoe, 
by  training  up  persons  thereto  from  younger  to  riper  years,  under  the  inetmo- 
tum  and  inspection  of  proper  artists;  how  can  toe  Italian  opera  properly  be 
called  an  academy,  when  none  are  admitted  but  such  as  are,  at  least  are 
thou^t,  or  ought  to  be,  adepts  in  music?  If  that  be  ah  academy,  so  are  the 
theatres  of  Drury  Lane  and  Lincolns-Inn  Fields;  nay,  Ftonch's  opera  may 
pass  for  a  lower  Idnd  of  academy.  Would  it  not  be  a  glorious  thing  to  have 
an  opera  of  our  own,  in  our  own  most  noble  tongue,  in  which  ttie  oompoeer, 
singers,  and  orchestra,  should  be  of  our  own  growth?  Not  that  we  ought  to 
disclaim  aU  obligations  to  Italy,  the  mother  of  music,  the  nurse  of  Oordll. 
Handel,  Bononcini,  Geminiani ;  out  then  we  ought  not  to  be  so  stupidly  paitial 
to  <mAginA  ourselves  too  brutal  a  part  of  mankmd  to  make  any  progress  in  the 
science.  By  the  same  reason  that  we  love  it,  we  may  excel  m  it;  love  begets 
application,  and  application  perfection.  We  have  already  had  a  Purcel,  and 
no  doubt  there  are  now  many  latent  geniuses,  who  only  want  proper  instnio- 
tion,  application,  and  encouragement,  to  become  great  onuunents  of  the 
science,  and  make  England  emulate  even  Rome  itself: 

What  a  nimiber  of  excellent  performers  on  all  instruments  have  sprung  up 
in  England  within  these  few  vears?  That  this  is  owing  to  the  opera  I  wmnot 
deny,  and  so  fiur  the  opera  u  an  academy^  as  it  refines  the  taste  and  inspii^s 
emulation. 
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But  tiioa^h  we  are  hftppj  in  instramnntal  paiforman,  we  tnaa&D^  aend  to 
Italy  for  .singera,  and  that  at  no  small  expense;  to  remedy  wnich  i  humbly 
propose  that  the  governors  of  Christ's  Hospital  will  show  their  public  spirit, 
oy  forming  an  adtdemy  of  mosio  on  their  foundation,  after  this  or  the  like 
manner. 

That  out  of  their  great  number  of  children,  thirty  boys  be  seleoted  of  good 
ears  and  propensity  to  music 

That  these  bors  be  divided  into  three  riassns,  via.,  pix  for  wind  instruments, 
such  as  the  hautboy,  bassoon,  and  German  flute. 

That  sixteen  otbm  be  selected  for  string  instruments,  or  at  least  the  most 
useful,  viz.,  the  violin  and  bass- violin. 

That  the  remaining  eight  be  particularly  chosen  for  voioe,  and  organ,  or 
harpsichord.  That  all  in  due  tune  be  taught  composition.  The  boys  thus 
chosen,  three  masters  should  be  elected,  each  most  excellent  in  his  way;  that 
is  to  say,  one  for  the  wind  instrument^  another  for  the  stringed,  and  a  third 
for  the  voice  and  organ,  Ac 

Handsome  salaries  should  be  allowed  these  masters,  to  engage  their  constant 
attendance  every  day  from  eight  till  twelve  in  the  morning;  and  I  think  1001. 
per  annum  for  each  would  be  sufficient,  which  will  be  a  tnne  to  so  wealthy  a 
Dody.  The  multiplicity  of  holidays  should  be  abridged,  and  cmly  a  few  kept; 
there  cannot  be  too  few,  considering  what  a  hindrance  thev  are  to  Juvemle 
studies.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  that  has  too  long  prevailed  alf  over  Kngland  to 
the  great  detriment  of  leaniing,  and  many  boys  have  been  made  blockheads  in 
complaisance  to  kings  and  sainn  dead  for  man  v  aces  past 

The  mominf  employed  in  music,  the  boys  snoiud  go  in  the  afternoon,  or  so 
many  hours,  to  the  reading  and  writing  school,  and  in  the  evening  should 
practise,  at  least  two  hours  oefore  bed-time,  and  two  before  the  master  comes 
m  the  morning.  This  course  held  for  seven  or  eight  years,  will  make  them  fine 
profldents;  but  that  they  should  not  go  too  raw  or  vounsr  out  of  the  academy, 
it  is  proper  that  at  the  stated  age  of  apprenticesnip,  wey  be  bound  to  tm 
hospital,  to  engase  their  greater  applicaoon,  and  make  tnem  thorough  maa- 
ters.  before  they  launch  out  into  the  world;  for  one  great  hinderance  to  many 
performers  is,  tnat  they  besin  to  teach  too  soon,  and  obstruct  their  geniua 

What  will  not  such  a  dengn  produce  in  a  few  yearst  Will  they  not  be  able 
to  perform  a  concert,  choir,  or  opera,  or  all  three,  among  themselves,  and 
overpay  the  charge,  as  shall  nereafter  be  specifledf 

For  example,  we  will  suppose  such  a  assign  to  be  continued  for  ten  yearSi 
we  ^lall  And  an  orchestra  of  forty  hands,  and  a  choir  or  opera  of  twenty 
voices,  or  admitting  that  of  those  twenty  only  flve  prove  capital  singers,  it  wi& 
answer  the  intent 

For  the  greater  variety  they  may.  if  they  think  fit  take  in  two  or  more  ot 
their  ^k,  where  they  find  a  promuong  genius,  but  this  may  be  further  con- 
sider^ ol 

Now,  when  they  are  enabled  to  etxhibit  an  opera,  will  tiiey  not  gain  consid- 
erably when  their  voices  and  hands  cost  them  only  a  college  subsutenoef  and 
it  is  but  reasonable  the  profits  accruing  from  operas,  concerts,  or  otherwise, 
shoukl  go  to  the  hospital  to  make  goodTall  former  and  future  expenses,  ana 
enable  tbem  to  extend  the  design  to  a  greater  length  and  grandeur;  so  that 
instead  of  1,5002.  per  annum,  the  mioe  of  one  ItsUan  singer,  we  shall  for  8001. 
once  in  ten  yeaiv,  have  sixty  Wngliah  musicians  regularly  educated,  and 
enabled  to  live  by  their  science. 

There  ought,  moreover,  to  be  annual  probations,  and  proper  prises  or 
premiums  allotted,  to  exote  emulation  in  the  youthfl,  and  give  life  to  tbetr 
studies. 

They  have  already  a  music  sdiool,  as  they  call  it,  but  the  allowance  is  too 
poor  for  this  design,  and  the  attendance  too  small.  It  must  be  every  day,  or 
not  at  all. 

This  will  be  an  academy,  indeed,  and  in  process  of  time  tiiey  will  have  even 
their  masters  amonff  themselves;  and  what  if  the  charge^  compared  with  the 
ptuAts,  or  their  abiluiesf 

Cheap  Sunday  Cone9ri$. 

One  thing  I  had  like  to  have  forgot,  whidi  is,  that  with  permission  of  the 
ris^  reverend  the  lords  spiritual,  soma  performance  in  munc,  suitable  to  the 
aolsmnity  of  the  day,  be  exhibited  every  Bunday  after  divine  service.  Sacred 
poesy  and  rhetoric  may  be  likewise  introduced  to  make  it  an  entertainment 
suitable  to  a  Christian  sAd  polite  audience;  and  indeed  we  seem  to  want  some 
sudi  commendable  employment  for  the  better  sort;  for  we  see  the  public 
ii^alks  and  taverns  crowded,  and  rather  than  be  idle,  they  will  go  to  If ewport 
market 
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That  soch  an  entertainment  would  be  much  preferable  to  drinking,  ^ 
or  profane  diflcourse,  none  can  deny;  and  till  it  is  proyed  to  be  prei,—,,— , 
I  shiGdl  always  imagine  it  necessary.  The  hall  at  the  hospital  will  contain  few 
lees  than  seven  hundred  people,  conveniently  seated,  which  at  so  small  a  price 
as  one  shilling  per  head,  will  amount  to  852.  per  week;  and  if  the  performance 
deserve  it,  as  no  doubt  it  will  in  time,  they  may  make  it  half  a  crown,  or 
more,  which  must  considerably  increase  the  income  of  the  hospitaL 

When  tfaev  are  able  to  make  an  opera,  the  profits  will  be  yet  more  consider- 
able, nor  will  they  reap  much  less  from  what  the  vonths  brmg  in  daring  tbeir 
apprenticeship,  when  employed  at  concerts,  theatres,  or  other  public  enter- 
tamments. 

XLLTTEBACY,  LEABNING,  UTD  FEDAKTET. 

Defoe  had  frequent  occasion  to  notice  the  imputation  of  iKttenxc^— made 

because  he  was  not  a  gnuiuate  of  either  of  the  universitiee— and  yet  he  has  no 

'  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  his  ability  or  his  arguments  when  brought  face  to 

face  with  his  antagonist.     Even  Swift  must  have  felt  the  rudeness  of  hia 

aasaalts  in  the  Examiner,  when  the  author  of  the  Review  retorts  in  this  vein: 

I  have  been  in  my  time  pretty  well  master  of  five  languages,  and  have  not 
lost  them  yet,  though  I  write  no  bill  over  my  door,  nor  set  Latin  quotatioos 
on  the  front  of  the  Review.  But,  to  my  irreparable  loss,  I  was  bred  only  by 
halves;  for  my  father,  forgetting  «luno*s  Koyal  Academy,  left  the  language  of 
Billin^pgate  quite  out  of  my  eobcation.  fience,  I  am  perf ectlv  illiteratB  in 
the  police  style  of  the  street,  and  am  not  fit  to  converse  with  toe  porters  and 
carmen  of  quality,  who  grace  their  diction  with  the  beauties  of  calling 
names,  and  cursing  their  nSghbor  with  a  bonne  grcice.  I  have  had  the  booor 
to  fight  a  rascal,  but  never  could  master  the  eloquence  of  calling  a  man  so; 
nor  am  I  yet  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being  laureated  at  her  Majesty's  bear- 
garden. I  have  also,  illiterate  as  I  am.  made  a  little  progress  in  science.  I 
read  Euclid's  Elements,  and  yet  never  found  the  mathemancal  description  of 
a  9currilou3  gentleman,  I  have  read  logic,  but  amid  never  see  a  s^logisn 
formed  upon  the  notion  of  it.  I  went  some  length  in  physics,  or  na&iral 
philosophy,  and  could  never  find  between  the  two  ends  oi  nature,  eeneratioa 
and  comiptioiL  one  species  out  of  which  such  a  creature  could  be  n>mied.'  I 
thought  myself  master  of  geography,  and  to  possess  suflScient  skill  in  astrono- 
my to  have  set  up  for  a  counuy  almanac-maJcer,  yet  could,  in  neither  of  the 
globes,  find  either  in  what  part  of  the  world  sucn  a  heterogeneous  creature 
ves,  nor  mider  the  influence  of  what  heavenly  body  he  can  be  produced. 
From  whence  I  conclude  very  frankly,  that  either  there  is  no  such  creature  in 
the  world,  or  that,  according  to  Mr.  £aoam,iner,  I  am  a  stupid  idiot,  and  a  very 
illiterate  fellow. 

Many  years  later,  in  a  communication  to  Mist's  Journal  (Oct.  90, 1725),  he 
writes  under  the  head  of  Learning: 

I  observe  with  some  concern  a  great  stir  made  among  mitniriw<i  about  the 
word  Learning,  and  many  disputes,  of  very  little  consequence,  are  raised 
upon  the  very  word  itself;  nor  is  it  ^t  determined  among  the  learned  worUU 
what  we  are  to  understand  by  Learning.  Nay,  to  tell  the  truth,  tiiere  is  some 
diiBculty  to  find  out  who  they  are  we  ought  to  call  the  learned  worid.  I  most 
own  to  you,  I  do  not  judge  <x(  it  as  some,  that  would  have  themselves  apart 
of  the  learned  world,  do. 

I  remember  an  author  in  the  world  some  years  ago  who  was  generally 
upbraided  with  ignorance,  and  called  an  **  ilbterate  fellow "  by  some  of  the 
beaurmjonde  of  the  last  age.  He  was  run  down  in  this  manner  by  some  that 
upon  inquiry  had  a  much  clearer  title  to  the  character  of  a  blockhead,  by 
a  great  deal,  than  himself;  but  his  enemies  were  noisy,  and  the  man  was  neg- 
ligent in  his  own  defence.  Nay.  he  would  frequently  own  he  was  no  scholar, 
and  be  perfectly  unccnoemed  at  the  calumny  or  being  tiiought  to  be  illiterate. 

I  happened  io  come  into  this  person's  study  once,  and  I  found  him  busy 
translating  a  description  of  the  course  of  the  river  Boristhenea  out  of  Bleawa 
Gkojgraphy,  written  in  Spanish,  Another  time  I  found  him  translating  some 
lAtm  paragraphs  out  of  Leubinitz  Theatri  Cometioi,  being  a  learned  diseonne 
upon  comeu;  and  that  I  mi^ht  see  whether  it  was  genuinejLlooked  on  some  part 
of  it  that  he  had  flnishedT  and  found  by  it  that  ne  understood  the  Latin  very 
well,  and  had  perfectly  taken  the  sense  of  that  difficult  author.  In  short.! 
fouzid  he  understood  tne  Latin,  the  Spani^  the  Italian,  and  could  read  the 
Greek,  and  I  knew  before  that  he  spoke  French  fluently,— y<(  ikis  xtyan  vxia  no 
KhoUir. 
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Ab  to  scienoe,  on  another  oocaaion,  I  hoard  him  dlBpute  (in  sach  a  manner  as 
surprised  me)  upon  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  distance,  maf;ni- 
tude,  revolutions  and  especially  the  influences  of  the  planets,  the  nature  and 

Srobable  revolutions  of  comets,  the  excellency  of  the  new  philosophy,  and  the 
ke;  but  this  man  was  no  scholar. 

In  geography  and  history  he  had  all  the  world  at  his  fingers'  ends.  He 
talkoa  of  the  most  distant  countries  with  an  inimitable  exactness;  and  change 
ing  from  one  place  to  another,  the  company  thought  of  everyplace  or  oount^ 
he  named  that  certainly  he  must  have  been  bom  there.  He  knew  not  only 
where  everything  was,  but  what  everybody  did  in  every  part  of  the  world;  1 
mean  what  ouslness,  what  trade,  what  manufacture  was  carrying  on  in  every 
part  of  the  world :  and  had  the  history  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
In  his  head, — yet  this  man  was  no  scholar. 

This  put  me.  upon  wondering,  even  so  long  ago,  what  this  strange  thing 
called  a  man  of  learning  toos,  and  what  is  it  that  constitutes  a  scfiolar  f  For, 
said  /,  heroes  a  man  speaks  five  lansniages,  and  reads  the  sixth,  is  a  master  of 
astronomy,  geography,  history,  ana  abundance  of  other  useful  knowledge, 
(which  I  ao  not  mention,  that  you  may  not  guess  at  the  man,  who  is  too  modest 
to  desire  it,)  and  yet,  they  say,  this  man  is  no  scholar.  What  then  will 
become  of  noe.  saia  /,  who  know  nothing  but  a  little  mere  Greek  and  Latint 
What  must  I  do  to  preserve  the  name  oi  a  scholar^  for  such  I  pass  for  now; 
but  certainly  must  quickly  forget  and  disown  it,  nay  the  very  name  of  it, 
if  such  as  these  pass  for  men  of  no  learning? 

But  meeting  with  a  brislL  pretty  fellow,  at  WhiU^s  Chocolate  House,  the 
other  day,  whom  I  took  to  be  a  little  in  my  class,  for  we  had  studied,  that  i^ 
fooUd  a  little  tims  away  together^  at  the  University  formerly,  and  as  I 
thought  were  classio  dunces  together;  I  say.  meeting  with  him  one  day,  I 
mada  my  grievance  known  to  him,  and  asked  nim  what  I  must  da 

**FhooI"  sajs  he,  "  you  are  all  wrong,  and  the  thine  is  right;  the  fellow  you 
speak  of,  was  a  mere  blockhead,  for  as  toe  world  has  a  aifferent  taste  of  loanung 
now  from  what  it  had  in  former  days,  so  if  you  will  pass  for  a  scholar  you 
must  take  up  a  new  method." 

In  a  subsequent  number  (Nov.  6)  he  illustrates  what  Tinaming  is  by  the 

character  of  a  Pedant: 

In  my  last.  I  gave  you  an  example  of  a  person  within  the  compass  of  my 
own  knowleoge,  who  could  speak  nve  languages,  and  could  read  six,  who  was 
a  master  of  science,  who  discoursed  of  tne  stars  and  the  regions  above  as  if 
he  had  been  bom  there,  who  had  the  history  of  the  world  all  in  his  head,  the 
geography  of  it  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  understood  the  interests  of  all  nations 
as  izhe  had  lived  among  them;  but  all  this  would  not  reach  it,  this  man  would 
by  no  means  pass  for  a  scholar. 

I  went  some  years  under  the  amusement  of  this  cramp  question,  who  was  a 
Bcholarf  When,  after  some  time,  I  had  occasion  to  put  my  son  to  a  grammar 
school,  and  inquiring  after  a  proper  person.  I  had  a  friend,  who  hearing  of  it 
recommended  a  man  to  me;  ana  among  all  the  rest  of  his  qualifications,  he 
t^d  me  he  was  a  great  man.  a  profound  scholar,  that  he  had  oeen  eight  years 
fellow  of  a  college  in  Cambrioffe^  that  he  had  written  a  book  upon  the  point- 
ings of  the  Hebrew,  and  had  made  some  learned  amendments  to  the  Qreek 
Grammar;  that  he  spoke  the  Latin  better  than  the  English;  and^in  short,  he 
was  known  and  valued  for  a  man  of  extraordinary  lecuming.  Upon  which 
you  may  be  sure  I  put  my  son  to  school  to  him  most  readily. 

Having  conmiitted  my  son  to  his  care  for  erudition,  I  had  frequent  occasions 
to  converse  with  this  great  scholar;  and,  as  near  as  I  can,  you  shall  have  his 
just  character. 

He  was.  in  the  first  place,  of  a  sour,  cynical,  surly,  retired  temper;  this  I 
suppose,  though  soma  of  it  came  from  mere  nature,  yet  had  grown  upon  him 
l^  time,  being  the  consequence  of  poring  upon  his  book. 

In  the  next  place,  if  he  porf ormied  anything  as  a  scholar,  it  came  from  him 
by  the  violent  labor  of  h^s  bead,  violent  mortiiying  application,  and  with  not 
only  twice  the  labor,  but  twice  the  time  that  other  men  ordinarily  took  for 
such  things. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  a  critic  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  hardly 
could,  or  at  least  did  not  spell  his  mother  tongue,  English. 

His  style  wais  all  rough  laconics,  thronged  with  colons  and  ftdl-points;  and 
he  seldom  made  his  paragraphs  abovea  Ime  and  a  half. 

He  was  in  Orders,  and  sometimes  read  a  sermon  or  two;  but  preached  away 
all  his  hearers,  not  being  able  to  suit  his  discourse  to  his  auditory.  He  made 
his  ordinary  sermons  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  to  preach  ad  derum,  or  to 
the  heads  of  the  University. 
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Writiuff  a  letter  to  me  onoe  upon  a  disaster  which  had  befiidleii  one  of  his 
scfaolaTB,  ne  wrote  that  there  was  a  sad  aoddefiM  fallen  out  in  his  sohool;  and 
when  I  showed  it  him,  and  would  have  mentioned  it  as  a  mistake  of  his  pen, 
he  began  to  be  warm,  would  needs  justify  the  orthography'  of  it^  and  began  to 
talk  of  the  etymology  and  derivation  of  the  words. 

He  knew  no  more  of  the  world  abroad  than  if  he  had  nerer  seen  a  man,  or 
read  the  least  description  of  things.  He  could  give  no  mors  aoooont  of  Axrioa 
or  America  than  if  they  had  never  been  discovered;  only,  that  he  knew  81 
Cfuprian  and  8t  Augustine,  but  not  whereaboate  they  lived,  or  whether 
Airica  was  divided  from  America  by  water  or  by  land. 

He  understood  not  a  word  of  Inrench,  Dutch,  Spanish,  or  Italian.  He  had 
read  the  Roman  histories,  and  the  Chnrdi  histories,  and  had  the  names  of  all 
the  ffreat  cities  and  kingdoms  in  the  Grecian,  Persian,  and  Assyrian  Mon- 
archies by  heart;  bat  oould  not  tell  in  what  part  of  the  globe  they  were  to  be 
found. 

He  had  Horace  and  Virgil  in  his  head,  and  was  as  good  as  an  iiuieap  verhorum 
to  Juvenal  and  Perslus.  As  for  the  BiUe,  give  him  hit  diM,  he  was  a  walking 
Concordance,  and  had  a  local  memory  far  chapter  and  Terse:  but  when  he 
preached,  he  was  all  exposition,  without  either  inference  or  appucation. 

Take  him  among  his  books,  everything  that  was  ancient,  crabbed,  and 
critical,  suited;  everything  modem,  smoc^  eloquent,  and  polite,  provoked 
him  to  wrath.  He  had  learning  enough  to  And  fault,  but  not  good  humor 
enough  to  ntend;  he  liked  nothi^,  and  nothing  he  performed  ecmld  be  liked. 
His  mere  learning  must  be  buriedwith  him,  for  'tis  like  a  great  crowd  pressing 
out  at  a  little  door:  not  being  able  to  oome  out  all  at  once.  It  cannot  come  at  alk 

In  a  word,  he  knows  letters,  and  pwfaaps  could  read  half  the  Polyglot  BfUe, 
bat  Imows  nothing  of  the  world,--has  neither  read  men  nor  thinss;  and  this^ 
they  say,  is  a  sch^ar.    Why,  then,  that  SoHouoi  is  ▲  LEAxmED  J^u 

DKjrOE'8  BOAT  UPON  PBOJXCTS. 

This  Essay  of  Defoe  was  the  first  work  of  his  publication  whidi  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  volume— "^n  iSnay  upon  Projects.  London.  Printed  by  R.  R. 
for  Thmnas  Cockerill,  at  the  oomer  of  Warwick  Lane,  near  Paternoster  Row. 
1097.''  It  consists  of  350  pages,  and  might  rather  be  called  a  series  of  Essayi 
upon  important  public  improvemento  suggested  by  the  author.  After  an 
Introduction,  and  a  short  History  of  Projects  and  iS-oJectors,  the  first  schema 
he  recommends  is  a  Royal  or  National  Bank,  with  affiliated  Provincial  EstahUsh« 
ments.  The  next  relates  to  Public  Highways,  and  their  improvement  in  con- 
struction, repair,  and  management.  Then  follows  a  proposa  of  Assuranoes, 
under  which  he  inchides  insnranfie  against  shipwreck,  fires,  titles  of  lands,  etc., 
but  singularly  says,  he  cannot  admire  insuring  of  life.  In  reoonunendlng 
friendly  societies,  which,  he  says,  "  is  in  short  a  number  of  people  entering  into 
a  mutual  compact  to  help  one  another,  in  case  any  disaster  or  distress  fall 
upon  them,"  he  has  many  ezoeUent  suggestions,  showing  that  the  prindpla 
admits  of  great  extension;  instancing  assistance  of  seamen,  and  siqiport  of 
destitute  widows.  He  then  proposes  a  pension  office  in  every  county,  for  the 
reception  of  deposito  from  the  poor  for  their  relief  in  sickness  and  old  age; 
this  was  an  anticipation  of  the  modem  institotion  of  Savings  Banks,  combined 
with  the  still  more  recent  provision  for  oonversioa  into  annuities.  Under  the 
herd  *'  Of  Fools, '^  he  urges  the  erection  of  an  institution  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  idiots;  whom  he  calls  '*a  particular  rentcharge  on  the  great 
fiunUy  of  mankind.''  For  the  benefit  of  trade,  and  honest  but  unfortunate 
traders,  ho  next  projects  a  commission  of  enquiry  into  bankrcqitcy.  In  the 
trge  spirit  of  improvement,  our  author  suggesU  the  formation  of  Academies 
to  supply  some  neglected  branches  of  education.  One  of  these  was  the  refine* 
ment  and  correction  of  the  FingUsh  language,  and  suppression  of  profane 
swearing  and  vulgarisms.  Another  important  recommendation,  that  he 
esteemed  the  most  noble  and  useful  in  his  book,  was  an  academy  for  military 
studies.  Supplementary  thereto,  he  proposes  an  academy  for  military  ex- 
ercises. Under  this  head  he  has  also  a  project  for  an  academy  for  women. 
The  last  scheme  in  the  series  is  one  for  the  registration  of  all  the  seamen  of 
the  United  Kingdom;  which  was  attempted  soon  after  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
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We  hATe  In  England  t&wrwr  of  these  than  in  uiy  pttrt  of  the  world,  at  least 
vfaare  learning  is  in  ao  moch  eateem.  Bat  to  make  amimda,  the  two  great 
atminarlcB  we  hare  are  without  oompariaon  the  gr9aUdf  I  wont  say  the  d«f^ 
in  the  world;  and  though  nraoh  might  be  aaid  here  ocooeming  Univenities  in 
general,  and  Foreign  Academiei  in  partleiUar,  I  content  myieU  with  noting 
tiMt  part  in  which  we  seem  defectiTe— 

An  Academy  of  Sngiith  Philology. 

The  Frenehf  who  jMty  rahie  tiiemaelvea  upon  erecting  the  moat  celebrated 
academy  of  Europe,  owe  the  lustre  of  it  very  much  to  the  great  encourage- 
ment the  kings  of  France  have  given  to  it.  And  one  of  the  members  tw^^irftig 
A  speech  at  his  entrance,  teDs  70a,  That  *tU  not  the  leaet  of  the  glories  of  their 
Invincible  Monarch,  to  have  engroeeed  aU  the  learning  of  the  vfortd  in  that 
mtbUme  body. 

The  pecoliar  study  of  the  Academy  oi  Farie  has  been  to  refine  and  coi^vot 
tiielr  own  language;  which  they  hare  done  to  that  hi^ipy  degree  that  we  see 
it  now  spoken  in  aU  the  courts  of  Ohriatendonif  as  the  language  allowed  to  be 
most  universal. 

I  had  the  honor  once  to  be  a  member  of  a  small  sodety,  who  seemed  to 
offer  at  this  noble  design  in  JS^igtand.  But  the  greatness  of  the  work,  and  the 
modesty  of  the  gentlemen  concerned,  preralled  with  them  to  desist  an  enter- 
prise which  appeared  too  great  for  priTste  hands  to  undertake.  We  want 
indeed  a  Riehlieu  to  commence  such  a  work:  for  I  aln  persuaded,  were  there 
inch  a  geniiiM  in  our  kingdom  to  lead  the  way,  there  would  not  want  cf^Mudtiea 
who  could  carry  on  the  work  to  a  glory  equal  to  all  that  has  gone  before  them. 
The  English  tcmgue  is  a  subject  not  at  all  lees  worthy  the  labor  of  such  a 
society  than  the  Frenchy  and  capable  of  a  much  greater  perfection.  The 
learned  among  the  French  win  own,  that  the  comprehensiveDess  of  exprearion 
Is  a  glory  in  which  the  English  tongue  not  only  equals  but  excels  its  neighbors; 
Bapiny  St  Bivrenumt,  and  the  most  eminent  French  auth(»«  have  acknowl- 
edged it:  And  my  Lord  Roscommon,  who  Is  allowed  to  be  a  good  judge  of 
English,  because  he  wrote  it  as  exactly  as  any  erer  did,  expreaeea  what  I 
mean  in  these  lines: 

*  For  who  did  erer  In  French  aatbon  see 
The  eompraheiwiTe  BnglUh  euetrj  f 
Toe  weli<nt  1  baliion  01  one  iteriiog  line, 
Dnwa  to  Freaeti  wire  would  throsgh  wfeme  pages  ahine.* 

Ihe  work  of  this  society  should  be  to  encourage  polite  learning,  to  pdUah 
and  refine  the  English  tongue,  and  adyance  the  somuoh-neglectea  llsculty  of 
correct  language;  also  to  establiah  purity  and  propriety  of  s^le.  ana  to 
purge  it  from  all  the  irregular  additions  that  ignorance  and  affectation  have 
mlaroduoed;  and  from  all  thoee  innovations  d.  speech,  if  I  may  call  them  such, 
which  some  doematic  writera  have  the  confidence  to  foster  upon  their  native 
lan|mage,  as  ii  their  authority  were  sulBoient  to  make  their  own  taaej 

Into  this  society  should  be  admitted  none  but  persona  eminent  for  learning, 
and  yet  none,  or  but  very  few,  whose  business  or  trade  was  learning;  for  I 
may  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  to  say,  We  have  seen  many  great  scholarB,  mere 
learned  men,  and  graduates  in  tiie  last  degree  ~of  study,  whose  English  has 
been  far  from  polite,  full  of  stiffness  and  affectation,  hard  words,  and  long 
nnusnal  coupling  of  syllables  and  sentences,  which  sound  harsh  and  untuna- 
hle  to  the  ear,  and  shock  the  readcn:  both  in  expression  and  understanding. 

In  his  plan  of  operations,  Defoe  includes  the  extirpation  of  the  ab- 
iord  and  unprofitable  practice  of  swearings— by  force  of  example.  'If  the 
gentiemen  of  England  would  drop  this  most  nonsensical  as  weU  as  vicious 
practice,  it  would  soon  grow  odious  and  out  of  fashion— for  there  is  neither 
pleasure  or  profit  in  iV 
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mUTART   AOAIMBirr. 

*I  allow  that  war  is  the  best  academy  in  the  world,  where  men  atndy  by 
neoeaeity,  and  practioe  by  force,  and  both  to  some  poipoee,  with  duty  in  the 
action,  and  a  reward  in  the  end;  and  'tis  evident  to  any  man  who  knows  the 
world,  or  has  made  any  observations  on  things,  what  an  inqirovemflnt  tibe 
Engli^  nation  has  made  during  this  Seven  Tears'  War. 

'  But  should  you  ask  how  dear  it  first  cost,  and  what  a  condition  England 
was  in  for  a  war  at  first  on  this  account;  how  almost  all  our  engineers  and 
great  officers  were  foreigners,  it  may  put  us  in  mind  how  necessary  it  is  to 
have  our  people  so  practised  in  the  arts  of  war  that  they  may  not  be  novices 
when  they  come  to  the  experiment' 

*Men  are  not  bom  with  muskets  on  their  shoulders,  nor  fortifications  in 
their  heads;  neither  is  it  natural  to  shoot  bombs  and  undermine  towns.  As 
long  as  nations  will  continue  war  they  should  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  it 
with  effect  For  this  purpose  the  people  should  be  trained  to  it  in  time  of 
peace.'  'Ships  are  ready,  and  our  trade  keeps  the  seamen  always  tan^t^ 
and  breeds  up  more;  but  soldiers,  horsemen,  engineers,  gunners,  and  the  like^ 
must  be  bred  and  taught' 

He  fixes  upon  Chelsea  College  as  a  suitable  situation  for  his  Academy, 
of  which  the  King  should  be  the  founder,  the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the 
public  out  of  the  annual  revenue  to  be  granted  by  the  crown.  He  then 
enumerates  the  studies,  and  recommends  that  the  hours  of  recreation  should 
be  filled  up  by  manly  exercises.  As  a  substitute  for  effeminate  amnsementS| 
he  urges  upon  youth  in  general  the  practice  of  shooting  at  a  mark  and  of 
swimming,  as  not  only  conducive  to  health,  but  of  other  utilities,  personal  and 
national. 

*  And  that  the  whole  kingdom  might  in  some  degree  be  better  qualified  for 
service,  I  think  the  following  project  would  be  very  usefuL  When  our  mili- 
tary wea;pfm  was  the  long-bow,  at  which  our  English  nation  in  some  measure 
excelled  the  whole  world,  the  meanest  countryman  was  a  good  archer;  and 
that  which  qualified  them  so  much  for  service  in  the  war,  was  their  divonsion 
in  times  of  peace;  which  also  had  this  good  effect  That  when  an  army  was 
to  be  raised,  they  needed  no  disciplining;  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
people  to  an  exercise  so  publicly  profitable,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  made 
to  oblige  every  parish  to  maintain  bnts  for  the  youth  in  the  country  to  shoot  at 

'Since  our  way  of  fighting  is  now  altered,  and  this  destructive  engine,  the 
muaketj  is  the  proper  arms  for  the  soldier,  I  could  wish  the  diversion  also  oi 
the  Ehigli^  would  change  too,  that  our  pleasures  and  profit  might  corre^xmd. 
'Tis  a  great  hindrance  to  this  nation,  especially  where  standing  armies  are  a 
grievance,  that  if  ever  a  war  commence,  men  must  have  at  least  a  year  before 
they  are  thought  fit  to  face  an  enemy,  to  instruct  them  how  to  handle  their 
arms,  and  new-raised  men  are  called  ran;  soldien.  To  help  this,  at  least  in 
some  measure,  I  would  propose,  that  the  pubUc  exercises  of  our  youth  should 
by  some  public  encouragement  (for  penalties  won*t  do  it)  be  drawn  off  from 
the  foolish  boyish  sports  of  coddng,  and  cricketing,  and  from  tipUng,  to 
shooting  with  a  firelock;  an  exercise  as  pleasant  as  'tis  manly  and  generous; 
and  swimming,  which  is  a  thing  so  many  ways  profitable,  besides  its  being  a 
great  preservative  of  health,  that  methinks  no  man  ought  to  be  without  it 
Our  country  gentlemen  should  establish  annual  shooting  matches,  for  their 
respective  towns  and  neighborhoods,  which  would  set  all  the  young  men  in 
England  a  shooting,  and  make  marksmen  of  them,  and  the  advantage  would 
be  seen  in  the  execution  done  by  the  first  batallion  composed  of  such  recrulti 
in  our  next  war.' 
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ACADXICT  won  WOMEN. 

'  We  reproach  the  sex  erery  day  with  folly  and  impertixieooe,  while  I  am  com- 
lldent  had  they  the  advantage!  of  eduoation  equal  to  u%  they  would  be  guilty 
of  leas  than  ourselyee.'  He  complains  that  the  women  of  his  time  were  tan^t 
merely  the  mechanical  parts  of  knowledge— such  as  reading,  writhig,  and 
■ewing—instead  of  being  exalted  into  rational  companions;  and  he  argues  that 
'men  in  the  same  class  of  society  would  cut  a  sorry  figure  if  their  education 
were  to  be  equally  neglected.' 

The  soul  is  placed  in  the  body  like  a  rough  diammid,  and  mnst  be  polished, 
or  the  lustre  of  it  win  never  appear.  And  it  is  manifest,  that  as  the  rational 
soul  distinguishes  us  from  brutes,  so  education  carries  on  the  dli^inction,  and 
makes  some  less  brutish  than  others.  Why,  then,  should  women  be  denied  the 
benefit  of  instruction?  If  knowledge  and  understanding  had  been  useless  ad- 
ditions to  the  sex,  Gkxl  would  never  have  given  them  ci^Mudties,  for  He  made 
nothing  needless.  What  has  woman  done  to  forfeit  the  privilege  of  being 
taught!  Does  she  plague  us  with  her  pride  and  impertinence?  why  do  we 
not  let  her  learn,  that  we  may  have  more  wit?  Shall  we  upbraid  woman  with 
follv,  when  it  is  only  the  error  of  this  inhuman  custom  that  hinders  her  being 
maae  wiser?  .  .  .  Women,  in  my  observation  of  them,  have  little  or  no 
difference,  but  as  they  are  or  are  not  distingnisbed  by  education.  Tempers, 
indeed,  may  in  some  degree  influence  them^  but  the  main  distinguishing  part 
Is  their  breeding.  If  a  woman  be  well-bred,  and  taught  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  her  natural  wit,  she  proves  generally  very  sensible  and  retentive: 
and,  without  partiality,  a  woman  of  sense  and  manners  is  the  finest  and  mosc 
delicate  part  of  Ood's  creation,  the  gloryof  her  Maker,  and  the  great  instance 
of  His  singular  regard  to  man,  to  whomUe  gave  the  best  gift  either  Ood  could 
bestow  or  man  receive:  and  it  is  the  sordidest  piece  of  folly  and  ingratitude  In 
the  world  to  withhold  from  the  sex  the  due  lustre  which  the  advantages  of 
education  give  to  the  natural  beauty  of  their  minds.  A  woman,  well-bred 
and  well-taught,  furnished  with  the  additional  accomplishments  of.  knowledge 
and  behavior,  is  a  creature  without  comparison.  Her  society  is  the  emblem  of 
■nblimer  enjoyments;  she  is  all  softness  and  sweetness,  love,  wiL  and  delight; 
she  is  every  way  suitable  to  the  sublimest  wish:  and  the  man  that  has  such  a 
one  to  his  portion  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  reioice  in  bar  and  be  thankful  I 
cannot  think  that  Ood  ever  made  them  so  delicate,  so  a^lorious  creatures,  and 
furnished  them  with  such  charms,  so  agreeable  and  aelis^tful  to  mankind, 
with  souls  capable  of  the  same  enjoymento  as  men,  and  all  io  be  only  stewazds 
of  our  homes,  cooks  and  slaves. 

The  persons  who  enter  (one  of  the  Houses,  of  which  there  should  be  at  least 
one  in  each  county,  and  ten  in  London)  should  be  taus^t  all  sorts  of  breeding 
suitable  to  both  uieir  genius  and  their  quality;  and  m  particular  music  ana 
dancing^  which  it  would  be  cruelty  to  oar  the  sex  of,  because  they  are  their 
darlings:  but  besides  this,  they  should  be  taught  French  and  Rattan;  and  I 
would  venture  the  injury  of  giving  a  woman  more  tongues  than  one. 

They  should,  as  a  particular  study,  be  ta^ught  all  the  graces  of  speech,  and 
all  the  necessary  air  of  conversation;  which  our  conmion  education  is  so 
defective  in.  that  I  need  not  expose  it;  they  should  be  brought  to  read  books, 
and  especially  history,  and  so  to  read  as  to  make  them  understand  the  world, 
and  be  able  to  know  and  judge  of  things  when  they  hear  of  them. 
.  To  such  whose  genius  wouM  lead  them  to  it,  I  would  deny  no  sort  of  learn- 
ing; but  the  chief  thing  in  general  is  to  cultivate  the  understandings  of  the 
sesL  that  they  may  be  capable  of  all  sorts  of  conversation;  that  their  parts 
and  judgments  bemg  improved,  they  may  be  as  profitable  In  their  conversa- 
tion as  they  are  pleasant. 

In  short.  /  would  ?tave  men  take  toomenfor  companianSj  and  educate  them 
to  he  fit  for  it,  A  woman  of  sense  and  breeding  will  scorn  as  much  to  en- 
croach upon  the  prerogative  of  the  man,  as  a  man  of  sense  will  scorn  to 
oppress  the  weakness  of  the  woman.  But  if  the  women's  souls  were  refined 
and  improved  by  teaching,  that  word  would  be  lost;  to  say.  The  Weakness  of 
the  SejCj  as  to  judgment,  would  be  nonsense;  for  ignorance  and  folly  would  t!e 
no  more  to  be  found  among  women  than  men.  I  remember  a  passage  which  I 
heard  from  a  verv  fine  woman,  who  had  wit  and  capacity  enouni,  an  extraordi- 
nary shape  and  face,  and  a  great  fortune,  but  had  beoi  doinered  up  all  her 
time,  and  for  fear  of  being  stolen  had  not  had  the  liberty  of  being  taught  the 
common  necessary  knowledge  of  women's  aflkirs;  and  when  she  came  to 
converse  in  the  world,  her  natmral  wit  made  her  so  sensible  of  the  want  of 
education,  that  she  gave  this  short  refiectlon  on  herself : 

*Iam  ashamed  to  talk  with  my  very  maids.forIdon*t  know  u^^en  they  do 
right  or  wrong :  I  had  more  need  to  go  to  schooi^  than  be  maniedJ 
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The  Conduct  of  Human  Life, 

h  RcnMniber  how  often  70a  hare  neglected  the  grast  duties  <rfrdl^^ 
Tirtne,  and  iHghted  the  oppartimlttot  that  PiPovideneehiM  put  into  your  handa; 
and,  withal,  that  70a  hare  a  set  period  aaigned  yoa  for  the  managBmait  of 
the  affairs  of  human  lifls;  and  then  reflect  ssrloody  that,  unless  70a  resolTe 
immediatelj  to  improre  the^  Uitle  remains,  the  whole  most  neossssrily  sUp 
away  insensibly,  and  tiien  yon  are  lost  beyond  rscoTsry. 

2l  Let  an  unaffected  graTity,  freedom,  Justice,  and  sineerii^,  ahine  throoi^ 
ill  your  actlflos,  and  let  no  fancies  and  chimeras  giTe  the  least  cfaec^  to  thoee 
excellent  qualities.  This  is  an  easy  task,  if  you  will  bat  siqypoBe  eirerything 
you  do  to  be  you*  last,  and  if  you  can  keep  your  paarfons  and  appetites  fkxnn 
erosihig  your  reason.    Stand  dear  of  rashnesi,  insineerity  or  self -kyre. 

8.  Manage  all  your  thoughts  and  actions  with  such  inudsnoe  and  circom- 
apection  as  if  yon  were  sensible  yon  were  Just  gofaig  to  step  into  the  graTe. 
A  little  tJiiiiiHnii^  will  show  a  man  the  vanity  and  uncertain^  of  all  sublunary 
things,  and  enable  him  to  eramine  maturely  the  manner  of  dying;  whidi,  If 
duly  abstracted  from  the  terror  oi  the  idea,  will  appear  nothing  more  than  an 
onaToidable  appendix  of  life  itself  and  a  pure  natural  action. 

^  Consider  that  ill-naage  from  some  sort  of  people  is  in  a  manner  neoesBsary, 
and  therefore  do  not  be  disquieted  abovt  it,  but  rather  eonchide  that  yaa  and 
your  enemy  are  both  marching  off  the  stage  together,  and  that  in  a  little  thne 
yoor  very  memories  will  be  extinguislied. 

S.  Among  your  principal  obserrations  upon  hnman  life,  let  it  be  always  one 
to  take  notioe  what  a  great  deal  both  of  time  and  ease  that  man  gains  who  is 
not  troubled  with  the  wfirit  ot  curiosity,  who  lets  his  nels^ibor's  aflkirs  alons^ 
and  only  takes  care  of  honesty  and  a  good  conscience. 

41.  If  you  would  UTe  at  your  ease,  and  as  much  as  possible  be  free  tnm  the 
Incumbcances  of  life,  manage  but  a  few  things  at  once,  and  let  those,  too,  be 
such  as  are  absolutely  necessary.  By  this  rule  you  will  draw  the  bulk  of  yoor 
budneSB  into  a  narrow  compass,  and  hare  the  ^aatHe  pleasure  of  ^"■^'^^g  yopr 
action^  good,  and  few  into  the  baiigiBin. 

7.  He  that  torments  himself  because  things  do  not  happen  Just  as  be  would 
hare  them,  is  but  a  sort  of  ulcer  in  the  world;  and  he  that  is  selfish,  narrow- 
Bouled,  and  sets  up  for  a  separate  interest,  is  a  kind  of  Tohmtary  outlaw. 

8.  Kever  think  anything  below  you  which  reason  and  your  own  drcum- 
stanoes  require,  and  nerer  suffer  yourself  to  be  deterred  by  the  iU-grounded 
notions  of  censure  and  reproadi;  but  when  honesty  and  conscience  prompt 
you  to  say  or  do  anything,  do  it  boldly ;  never  balk  your  resolution. 

9.  If  a  man  does  me  an  injuiy,  what  is  that  to  me  f  It  is  his  own  actioi^ 
and  let  him  accoont  for  it  Am  tot  me,  I  am  In  my  proper  station,  and  only 
doing  the  business  that  Providence  has  allotted;  and  withal,  I  ou^^  to  con- 
sider that  the  best  way  to  revenge,  is  not  to  imitate  the  injury. 

10.  When  you  happen  to  be  ruflled  and  put  out  of  humor  by  any  cross 
aoddent,  retire  immediately  into  your  reason,  and  do  not  suffer  your  paarion 
to  overrule  you  a  moment;  for  the  sooner  you  recover  yourself  now,  the 
better  you  will  be  able  to  guard  yourself  for  the  future. 

11.  Do  not  be  like  those  ill-natnred  people  that,  though  they  do  not  love  to 
give  a  good  word  to  their  contemporaries,  yet  are  mighty  fond  of  their  own 
commendations.    This  argues  a  pervene  and  unjust  temper. 

12.  If  any  one  convinces  yon  of  an  eiror,  change  your  opinion  and  thank 
him  for  it;  truth  and  information  are  your  business,  and  can  never  hurt  any- 
body. On  the  contrary,  he  that  is  proud  and  stubborn,  and  wilfuUy  continues 
in  a  mistake,  it  ii  he  that  receives  the  mischief. 

13.  Because  you  see  a  thing  dUlloult,  do  not  Instantly  conclude  it  to  be 
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inqxjfisible  tb  master  ik  DUigenoe  uid  iadostry  are  eeldom  defeated.  Look, 
therefore,  narro^dy  into  the  thing  iteeUC,  and  what  yoa  obaerve  proper  and 
practicable  in  another,  conclude  likewiae  within  your  own  power. 

14  The  prindpl^  buiinf  of  homan  life  ia  nm  threogfa  within  the  Aort 
oompaas  of  tweaty*foar  hoars;  and  when  yon  hare  taken  a  deliberate  view  of 
the  present  age,  yon  have  seen  as  much  as  if  you  had  began  with  the  world, 
the  rest  being  nothing  else  but  an  sndlssi  round  of  the  same  thiug. 

15u  Bring  y  oar  will  to  your  fste^  and  sail  your  mind  to  your  drcumstanoss. 
Love  your  friends  and  forgive  your  enemies,  and  do  jastkse  to  all  mankind, 
fmd  you  will  be  secure  to  make  your  passage  easy,  and  s^joy  most  of  the 
comforts  that  human  life  is  capable  to  aif ord  you. 

10.  When  you  have  a  mind  to  entertain  yourself  in  your  retirements,  let  it 
be  with  the  good  qoaliflcatioDS  of  yoar  friends  and  aoqnaintanoe.  Think  with 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  upon  the  honor  and  brmvery  of  one,  the  modesty  of 
another,  the  generosity  of  a  third,  and  so  on;  there  being  nothing  more  pleas- 
ant and  diverting  than  the  lively  images  and  the  advantages  of  those  we  love. 

17.  As  nothing  can  deprive  you  of  the  privileges  of  your  nature,  or  compel 
you  to  act  counter  to  your  reason,  so  nothing  can  happen  to  you  but  what 
oomes  from  Providence,  and  consists  with  the  interast  of  the  universei 

18.  Let  people's  tongues  and  aotioos  be  what  they  will,  your  bosiness  Is  to 
have  honor  and  honesty  in  your  view.  Let  them  rail,  revile^  censure,  and 
condemn,  or  make  you  the  subject  of  their  scorn  and  ridionle,  what  does  it  all 
signify  t  Tou  have  one  certain  remedy  against  all  their  malice  and  folly,  and 
that  is,  to  live  so  that  nobody  shall  believe  tbem. 

19.  Alas,  poor  mortals  I  did  we  rightly  consider  our  own  state  and  condi- 
tion, we  should  find  it  would  not  be  long  before  we  have  forgot  all  the  world, 
and  to  be  even,  that  all  the  world  will  have  foigot  us  likewise. 

30.  He  that  would  recommend  himself  to  the  public,  let  him  do  it  l^  the 
candor  and  modesty  of  his  behavior,  and  by  a  generoos  indifference  to  eK- 
temal  advantages.  Let  him  love  mankind,  and  resign  to  Provideiice,  and  then 
his  works  will  follow  him,  and  his  good  actions  will  praise  him  in  the  gate. 

21.  When  you  hear  a  discourse,  let  your  undewtsnding,  as  far  as  possible, 
keep  pace  with  it,  and  lead  you  forward  to  those  things  i^iioh  fall  most 
within  the  compass  of  your  own  observations. 

22.  When  vice  and  treachery  shall  be  rewarded,  and  virtue  and  ability 
slighted  and  discountenanced;  when  Ministere  of  State  shall  rather  fear  man 
than  Gk>d,  and  to  screen  themselves  run  into  parties  and  faotioos;  when  noise 
and  clamor,  and  scandalous  reports  shall  cany  everything  before  them,  it  is 
natural  to  conclude  that  a  nation  in  such  a  state  of  infatuation  stands  upon  the 
brink  of  destruction,  and  without  the  interventian  of  soma  unforeseen  aod- 
dnnt,  most  be  inevitably  ruined. 

23.  When  a  prince  is  guarded  1^  wise  and  honest  men,  and  when  all  publio 
oiBoers  are  sure  to  be  rewarded  if  they  do  well,  and  punished  if  they  do  evil, 
the  conseqpience  is  plain;  justice  and  honesty  will  floarish,  and  men  will  be 
always  contriving,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  thsir  king  and  country. 

24.  Wicked  men  may  sometimes  go  ui^nmidied  in  this  world,  but  wicked 
nations  never  do;  beoanse  this  woiid  is  the  only  place  of  punishment  for 
wicked  nations,  though  not  for  private  and  particular  persons. 

25.  An  administration  that  is  merely  founded  upon  human  policy  must  be 
always  subject  to  human  chance;  but  that  which  is  founded  on  the  Divine 
wisdom  can  no  more  miscarry  than  the  govenmient  of  heaven.  To  govern 
by  parties  and  factions  ii  the  advice  of  an  atheiBt,  and  sets  up  a  government 
by  the  ^irit  of  Satan.  In  such  a  government  the  prince  can  never  be  secure 
under  the  greatest  promises,  sinoe^  as  men's  iDtarest  rhsnges,  so  will  their  dMty 
and  affections  likewise. 
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96.  It  is  a  Teiy  andent  obaerratioii,  and  a  reiy  trae  one,  tbat  people  gener- 
ally despise  where  they  flatter,  and  cringe  to  those  they  design  to  betray;  so 
that  truth  and  ceremony  are,  and  always  will  be,  two  distinct  things. 

37.  When  yon  And  yoor  fHend  in  an  error,  ondeoeiTe  nim  with  secrecy  and 
drility,  and  let  him  See  his  oversight  flrrt  by  hints  and  glances;  and  if  yoa 
cannot  oonvinoe  him,  leave  him  with  respect,  and  lay  the  fsolt  upon  yourself. 

28.  When  yoa  are  under  the  greatest  vezatioos,  then  consider  that  faaman 
life  lasts  but  for  a  moment;  and  do  not  forget  but  that  you  are  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  faulty  yourself  in  many  instances;  and  withal,  remember  that 
anger  and  impatience  often  prove  more  mischievous  than  the  provocation.    • 

29.  Gentleness  and  good  humor  are  invincible,  provided  they  are  withoot 
hypocrisy  and  design;  they  disarm  the  most  baibaroos  and  savage  tempen^ 
and  make  even  malice  ashamed  of  itself 

90.  In  all  the  actions  of  life  let  it  be  your  first  and  principal  care  to  guard 
against  anger  on  the  one  hand,  and  flattery  on  the  other,  for  they  are  boUi 
unserviceable  qualities,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  human  Ufa. 

81.  When  a  man  turns  knave  or  libertine,  and  gives  way  to  fear,  jealousy, 
and  fits  of  the  spleen;  when  his  mind  complains  of  his  fortune,  and  he  quits 
the  station  in  which  Providence  has  placed  him,  he  acts  perfectly  counter  to 
humanity,  deserts  his  own  nature,  and,  as  it  were,  runs  away  from  himself. 

82.  Be  not  heavy  in  business,  distuibed  in  conversation,  nor  impertinent  in 
your  thoughts.  Let  your  judgment  be  right,  your  actions  friendly,  and  your 
mind  contented;  let  them  cune  you,  threaten  you,  or  despise  you;  let  lliem 
goon;  they  can  never  injure  your  reason  or  your  virtue,  and  then  all  the  rest 
that  they  can  do  to  you  signifies  nothing. 

88.  The  only  pleasure  of  human  life  is  doing  the  business  of  the  creation; 
and  which  way  is  that  to  be  compassed  very  easily  t  Most  certainly  by  the 
practice  of  general  kindness,  by  rejecting  the  importunity  of  our  senses,  by 
distinguishing  truth  from  falsdiood,  and  by  contemplating  tlie  woiks  oi  God. 

84.  Be  sure  to  mind  that  which  lies  before  you,  whether  it  be  thouj^t, 
word,  or  action;  and  never  postpone  an  opportuni^,  or  make  virtue  wait 

85.  Whatever  tends  neither  to  the  improvement  of  your  reason  nor  the 
benefit  of  society,  think  it  below  yon;  and  when  yoa  have  done  any  consider- 
able service  to  mankind,  do  not  lessen  it  by  your  folly  in  gaping  after  reputa- 
tion and  requitaL 

86i    When  you  find  yourself  sleepy  in  a  morning,  roose  yourself;  and  con- 
sider that  you  are  bom  to  bosiness,  and  that  in  doing  good  in  your  generation, 
you  answer  your  character  and  act  Uke  a  man;  whereas  sleep  and  idleness  do 
•but  degrade  you,  and  sink  you  down  to  a  bruta 

87.  A  mind  that  has  nothing  of  hope,  or  tear,  or  aversion,  or  desire,  to 
weaken  and  disturb  it,  is  the  most  impregnable  security.  Hither  we  may  with 
safety  retire  and  defy  our  enemies;  and  he  that  sees  not  this  advantage  must 
be  extremely  ignorant,  and  he  that  forgets  it  unhappy. 

88.  Do  not  disturb  yourself  about  the  faults  of  other  people;  but  let  every- 
body's crimes  be  at  their  own  door.  Have  always  this  great  m^-Hm  jn  yoor 
remembrance,  that  to  play  the  knave  is  to  rebel  against  religion. 

99.  Do  not  contemn  death,  but  mieet  it  with  a  decent  and  religious  fortitude, 
and  look  upon  it  as  one  of  those  things  whidi  Providence  has  ordered.  If  you 
want  a  cordial  to  make  the  apprehensions  of  dying  go  down  a  little  the  more 
easily,  consider  what  sort  of  world  and  what  sort  of  company  you  will  part 
with.  To  conclude,  do  but  look  seriously  into  the  world,  and  there  you  will 
see  multitudes  of  people  preparing  for  funerals,  and  mourning  for  their 
friends  and  acquaintances;  and  hxk  out  again  a  little  afterwards,  and  you  will 
see  others  doing  the  very  same  thing  for  them.    The  Dumb  Philo9qpher,    1719i 
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YiNCSNTOs  Pavl,  although  more  directly  concerned  in  minister- 
ii^  to  the  fuck,  and  tn  relieving  bodilj  wanta,  and  perpetuating  his 
jown  wonderful  activity  in  these  directions  bj  ofgani«ing  pennament 
societies,  made  his  influence  felt  in  life,  and  after  death,  in  the  eda** 
cational  field.  He  was  bora  ia  the  hamlet  of  Ranquinei^  near  Dai; 
in  the  department  of  Landes,  April  24,  1576,  one  of  a  hmUj  of 
ttx  children.  His  iather,  who  was  a  poor  peasant  seeing  his  pious 
^disposition,  had  him  educated  bj  the  Franciscan  Frian  at  Dax. 
After  some  time,  he  was  able  to  support  himself,  as  a  tutor,  withool 
being  any  longer  a  charge  to  his  parents ;  and  he  entered  the  UiUr 
versitj  of  Toulouse,  where  he  renmined  seven  years.  In  the  year 
1600,  be  was  ordained  a  priest  Holy  as  he  had  been  from  his 
eariiest  ekildhood,  it  i^pears  to  have  entered  into  the  designs  of 
Divine  Providence  that  he  should  be  further  chastened  and  sancti- 
fied hy  the  ordeal  of  suffering,  and  thus  prepared  for  his  great 
future.  In  the  year  1605.,  having  gone  to  Marseilles  to  receive  a 
heqnest  of  fifteen  hundred  livres  left  him  by  a  friend,  he  was  mak- 
ing the  homeward  passage  from  that  city  to  Narboane  ia  a  felucci^ 
when  he  was  captured  by  Afisican  pirates,  and  sold  as  a  slave  in 
Tunis.  Here  he  remained  two  year^  during  which  he  changed 
iOwners,  by  sale,  four  times.  His  last  master  was  a  renegade  Savoy- 
ard, who  had  abandoned  Christianity  for  Mahometanism.  This 
man  became  so  impressed  by  the  pious  and  exen^kry  demeanor 
of  Vincent,  that  he  mpented  of  bis  apottacy,  .and  agreed  to  flee 
with  him ;  and,  accordingly,  they  made  their  way  across  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  an  open  boal^  and  landed  at  A^gues-Mortes^  near  Mar- 
seilles, on  June  28,  1607. 


*  Abrtdg«d  ftmn  Har^^  Tn*rg  Imtfmttm.  TIm  «iitWr  my  to  •  mU— ^TImw  •!•  ti 
IWD  weU-known  bicffapbiM  df  BainI  TiiMMt  dt  Faid,  h  Tariovp  knfufii ;  ooC  to  tpttk  oti 
9n\  minor  ikMcbas  of  hh  )ifc.  TIm  pcinci|wl  ara,  Uiat  by  MonMifMor  Abdiy,  BMhop  of  Rodo^ 
^Hihtfd  hi  4to.,  hi  rmth.  In  ISSi  fbar  jem  ttlbr  flHhit  VImmT ■  S«rUi ;  llMt  af  Mve  Gollil, 
two  vohnMt,  4tA^  Naiwj,  IMS;  Md  tht  ftii«od  IwraM  woA  dt^  AbM  lUyMid,  mi  few 
voloaMs  8vo.,  publwbed  in  Ptria  in  1800.  In.  nddilionJo  tbn  bipgraphiet,  «bottld  ba  mnntionnd  Um 
•loqnent  pnnnfyric  cf  Uw  8«hit  by  CnttfiMl  Maury,  prononuaaS  hi  tba  Ckapal  df  tba  Mnaa  «f 
Varwillai.  on  tba  4tb  of  MaNh,  I'm,  bf  ;«iS^.  and  ia  pnaaMt,  af  Uttii  X  VL* 
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YinccDt  bad  do  soooer  laDded  tbao  he  waited  od  the  Prelate 
MoDtorio,  the  Pope^s  legate  at  AvigDOD,  to  plead  the  cause  of  his 
fellow-sufferers  at  Tuois  aod  Algiers,  aod  eolist,  through  him,  the 
sympathy  of  Christian  princes  in  their  behalfl  The  prelate  took 
him  to  Rome,  and  there  introduced  him  to  the  represcDtatives  of 
Henry  lY.  of  France,  at  that  time  engaged  in  important  political 
negotiations  with  the  Holy  See.  They  conversed  with  Vincent,  and 
readily  perceived  that  he  was  the  person  whom  they  wanted,  at  the 
moment,  to  convey  their  communications  to  the  King;  as  these 
could  not  safely  be  intrusted  to  a  letter.  Tliey  accordingly  fully 
confided  in  him,  and  dispatched  him  to  Paris.  Vincent  rejoiced  at 
being  thus  employed,  as  it  might  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  plead- 
ing with  the  King  the  cause  of  his  fellow-sufferers  in  captivity. 
Henry  IV.  was  so  pleased  with  the  humble  priest,  that,  ere  long, 
he  announced  to  his  court  his  intention  of  raising  him  to  the  epis- 
copate. But  this  design  was  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled,  for  the 
life  of  the  great  monarch  was  prematurely  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  hand  of  the  assassin  in  1610. 

In  the  confusion  attending  this  startling  event,  Vincent  was  en- 
tirely forgotten.  Without  friends  or  connections,  he  stood  alone  in 
the  capital.  Seeking  a  congenial  occupation,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  new  hospital  of  Charity,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  there 
to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  sick.  It  chanced  that,  one 
day.  Monsieur  de  Berulle,  afterward  Cardinal,  visited  the  hospital, 
and  there  heard,  on  every  side,  the  patients  express  their  gratitude 
to  the  holy  priest,  who  so  devotedly  served  them.  Vincent  had 
withdrawn  on  the  arrival  of  this  illustrious  visitor ;  but  the  latter 
made  him  out,  convened  with  him,  and  was  most  favorably  im- 
pressed by  his  demeanor.  The  more  he  saw  of  him,  the  more  he 
esteemed  him;  and  he  remained  ever  afterward  his  fast  friend. 
About  this  time,  Vincent  was  appointed  almoner  to  the  widowed 
queen ;  and  in  1612  was  installed  cur6  of  Clichy,  which  parish  he 
served  for  about  a  year. 

After  this,  commenced  what  may  be  called  his  public  career.  In 
the  year  1613,  on  the  recommendation  of  Monsieur  de  Berulle,  he 
was  appointed  governor  to  the  children  of  Philippe-Emanuel  de 
Gondi,  Count  de  Joigny,  General  of  the  Galleys  of  France.  To 
him  this  change  was  most  unwelcome.  He  would  much  rather  have 
remained  in  his  humble  parish,  where  he  felt  much  good  might  be 
effected,  than  take  up  his  abode  in  the  mansions  of  the  great.  But 
his  friend.  Monsieur  de  Berulle,  on  whose  judgment  and  counsel  he 
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•greatly  relied,  strongly  urged  him  to  undertake  a  charge,  which,  he 
prophetically  assured  him,  would  enable  him  to  accomplish  much 
more  for  religion  and  the  suflfering  poor  than  he  could  ever  hope  to 
eflfect  as  a  simple  parish  priest  Vincent  accordingly  entered  on  his 
chaige  in  1613,  and,  with  some  brief  intervals,*  lived  altogether 
twelve  years  in  the  family  of  Gondi.  Among  his  pupils  was,  up  to 
the  age  of  eleven,  Jean  Fran9ois  de  Paule  de  Gk>ndi,  the  celebrated 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  afterward,  as  Archbishop  of  Paris,  greatly 
aided  and  promoted  the  charitable  foundations  of  his  beloved  pre- 
ceptor. While  thus  engaged,  Vincent  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to 
laboring  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  peasantry  on,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Count's  estates ;  and  it  was  at  this  period  that  he 
became  painfully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  con- 
gregation of  priests,  to  codperate  with  the  parochial  clergy  in  in- 
structing the  ignorant  peasantry,  and  thus  qualifying  them  for  tho 
proper  reception  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  fulfillment  of  their  other 
religious  duties.  This  was  the  origin  or  first  suggestion  of  his  great 
work  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission,  which  he 
instituted  some  years  later. 

AmelioraUan  of  GaXky  Slavery.\ 

He  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  Galley  Slaves,  the  ameliora- 
tion of  whose  condition  was  ever  to  him  an  object  of  the  deepest 
interest  His  own  sufferings,  for  two  years,  as  a  slave  in  Africa, 
peculiarly  suited  him  for  tho  task,  at  the  same  time  that  they  greatly 
increased  his  natural  sympathy  for  a  class  so  degraded  and  abandoned. 

In  France,  Galley  slavery  dated  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Its  principal  seat  was  at  Marseilles  where  there 
was  a  powerful  fleet  of  galleys,  which  were  sometimes  hired  out  to 
neighboring  states.  In  many  a  sea-fight,  these  wretched  beingSy 
chained  to  their  benches,  unarmed  and  unprotected,  did  the  work 
in*  which  we  now  employ  the  motive  power  of  steam.  Not  to  speak 
of  their  physical  sufferings,  what  must  have  been  their  agonized 
feelings,  their  sense  of  degradation,  their  bitter  hostility  to  that 

*  One  of  theie  interralt  wm  when  he  took  clMrf*  of  tho  vory  poor  purish  of  Cbatilloo,  in  tho 
diocoM  of  Lyons,  in  1617.  After  •peodiof  five  months  \hmt%  he  wm,  to  hii  grant  regret,  recalled 
to  Pari*.  During  this  thort  tinne,  he  worked  wonders  in  the  pariah,  end  cooinMnced  there  aome 
•r  those  religious  nod  cbariuble  societies,  which  he  afterward  perfected  in  Paris  and  elsewhere 
«a  an  extended  scale. 

t  The  galleys  were  impelled  by  saib  as  well  as  ears.  They  generally  had  one  deck,  and  two 
nasU,  with  lateen  sails.  Those  of  tlie  largest  sice,  belonging  to  the  Venetians,  were  160  feet 
long,  and  7&  in  breadth.  These  had  twenty-six  pairs  of  oars ;  and  to  each  oar  there  were  six 
slaves,  making  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  twelve  rowers.  The  word  Galley,  from  the  Latin 
^ea,  a  helmet,  originated  in  the  head-piece,  or  basket-work,  at  tba  mast-head  of  the  Tesael. 
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Vincent  had  no  sooner  landed  than  he  waited  on  the  Prelate 
Montorio,  the  Pope's  legate  at  Avignon,  to  plead  the  cause  of  his 
fellow-sufferers  at  Tunis  and  Algiers,  and  enlist,  through  him,  the 
sympathy  of  Christian  princes  in  their  hehalf  The  prelate  took 
him  to  Rome,  and  there  introduced  him  to  the  representatives  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  at  that  time  engaged  in  important  political 
negotiations  with  the  Holy  See.  They  conversed  with  Vincent,  and 
readily  perceived  that  he  was  the  person  whom  they  wanted,  at  the 
moment,  to  convey  their  communications  to  the  King;  as  these 
could  not  safely  he  intrusted  to  a  letter.  They  accordingly  folly 
confided  in  him,  and  dispatched  him  to  Paris.  Vincent  rejoiced  at 
being  thus  employed,  as  it  might  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  plead- 
ing with  the  King  the  cause  of  his  fellow-sufferers  in  captivity. 
Henry  IV.  was  so  pleased  with  the  humble  priest,  that,  ere  long, 
he  announced  to  his  court  his  intention  of  raising  him  to  the  epis- 
copate. But  this  design  was  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled,  for  the 
life  of  the  great  monarch  was  prematurely  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  hand  of  the  assassin  in  1 610. 

In  the  confusion  attending  this  startling  event,  Vincent  was  en- 
tirely forgotten.  Without  friends  or  connections,  he  stood  alone  in 
the  capital.  Seeking  a  congenial  occupation,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  new  hospital  of  Charity,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  there 
to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  sick.  It  chanced  that,  one 
day,  Monsieur  de  Berulle,  afterward  Cardinal,  visited  the  hospital, 
and  there  heard,  on  every  side,  the  patients  express  their  gratitude 
to  the  holy  priest,  who  so  devotedly  served  them.  Vincent  had 
withdrawn  on  the  arrival  of  this  illustrious  visitor ;  but  the  latter 
made  him  out,  convened  with  him,  and  was  most  favorably  im- 
pressed by  his  demeanor.  The  more  he  saw  of  him,  the  more  he 
esteemed  him ;  and  he  remained  ever  afterward  his  fast  friend. 
About  this  time,  Vincent  was  appointed  almoner  to  the  widowed 
queen  ;  and  in  1 61 2  was  installed  cur6  of  Clichy,  which  parish  he 
served  for  about  a  year. 

After  this,  commenced  what  may  be  called  his  public  career.  In 
the  year  1613,  on  the  recommendation  of  Monsieur  de  Berulle,  he 
was  appointed  governor  to  the  children  of  Philippe-Emanuel  de 
Gondi,  Count  de  Joigny,  General  of  the  Galleys  of  France.  To 
him  this  change  was  most  unwelcome.  He  would  much  rather  have 
remained  in  his  humble  parish,  where  he  felt  much  good  might  be 
effected,  than  take  up  his  abode  in  the  mansions  of  the  great  But 
his  friend.  Monsieur  de  Berulle,  on  whose  judgment  and  counsel  he 
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greatly  relied,  strongly  urged  him  to  undertake  a  chaige,  which,  he 
prophetically  assured  him,  would  enable  him  to  accomplish  much 
more  for  religion  and  the  suflfering  poor  than  he  could  ever  hope  to 
eflfect  as  a  simple  parish  priest  Vincent  accordingly  entered  on  his 
chaige  in  1613,  and,  with  some  brief  intervals,*  lived  altogether 
twelve  years  in  the  family  of  Gondi.  Among  his  pupils  was,  up  to 
the  age  of  eleven,  Jean  Fran9ois  de  Paule  de  Gondi,  the  celebrated 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  afterward,  as  Archbishop  of  Paris,  greatly 
aided  and  promoted  the  charitable  foundations  of  his  beloved  pre- 
ceptor. While  thus  engaged,  Vincent  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to 
laboring  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  peasantry  on,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Count's  estates ;  and  it  was  at  this  period  that  he 
became  painfully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  con- 
gregation of  priests,  to  cooperate  with  the  parochial  clefgy  in  in- 
structing the  ignorant  peasantry,  and  thus  qualifying  them  for  the 
proper  reception  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  fulfillment  of  their  other 
religious  duties.  This  was  the  origin  or  first  suggestion  of  his  great 
work  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission,  which  he 
instituted  some  years  later. 

Amelioratian  of  GaXky  Slavery,\ 

He  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  Galley  Slaves,  the  ameliora- 
tion of  whose  condition  was  ever  to  him  an  object  of  the  deepest 
interest  His  own  sufferings,  for  two  years,  as  a  slave  in  Africa, 
peculiarly  suited  him  for  the  task,  at  the  same  time  that  they  greatly 
increased  his  natural  sympathy  for  a  class  so  degraded  and  abandoned. 

In  France,  Galley  slavery  dated  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Its  principal  seat  was  at  Marseilles  where  there 
was  a  powerful  fleet  of  galleys,  which  were  sometimes  hired  out  to 
neighboring  states.  In  many  a  sea-fight,  these  wretched  beings, 
chained  to  their  benches,  unarmed  and  unprotected,  did  the  work 
in'  which  we  now  employ  the  motive  power  of  steam.  Not  to  speak 
of  their  physical  sufferings,  what  must  have  been  their  agonized 
feelings,  their  sense  of  degradation,  their  bitter  hostility  to  that 

*  One  of  theie  interralt  wm  wbm  he  took  clMrf*  of  Um  very  poor  puriih  of  Chetillon,  in  the 
diocese  of  Lyons,  in  1617.  After  speodinf  five  months  there,  he  was,  to  his  greet  regret,  recalled 
to  Paris.  Daring  this  short  time,  he  worked  wonders  in  the  parish,  and  eomroeneed  there  some 
•f  those  religious  and  charitable  societies,  which  he  afterward  perfected  in  Paris  and  elsewhere 
«a  an  extended  scale. 

t  The  galleys  were  impelled  by  saib  as  well  as  ears.  They  generally  had  one  deck,  and  two 
raasts,  with  lateen  sails.  Those  of  the  largest  sice,  belonging  to  the  Venetians,  were  160  feet 
kmg,  and  213  in  breadth.  These  had  twenty-six  pairs  of  oars ;  and  to  each  oar  there  were  six 
alaTcs,  making  a  total  of  thiee  hundred  and  twelve  rowers.  The  word  Galley,  from  the  Latin 
^ea,  a  helmet,  originated  in  the  head-piece,  or  basket-work,  at  the  mast-head  of  the  vasiel. 
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world,  by  irhicli  thej  Were  so  treated !  As,  even  in  our  day,  tbe 
labors  and  sufferings  of  a  galley  daif«  are  a  proverb,  so,  for  man^ 
years,  the  ciinies  and  ffBormities  of  these  unfoitanato  men,  were  • 
tradition  of  terror. 

Daring  his  residence  in  the  fitmily  of  the  General  of  tbe  Galleys, 
Vincent  paid  many  a  Tisit  to  the  afflicted  convicts  at  the  Concieir- 
gerie,  and  other  prisons  in  Paris,  in  tbe  dangeons  of  which  they 
were  confined,  in  darkness,  and  amidst  Alth  and  vermin,  previoosly 
to  their  being  transmitted  to  tbe  gaMeys  at  Marseilles  and  tbe  other 
sonthem  ports.  Extreme  as  were  their  j^ysical  snfferinga,  their 
moral  degradation  was  still  more  deplorable.  They  were  completely 
bratalixed  by  the  treatment  they  received.  When  a  sufficient  nvra- 
ber  were  accmnniatcd  in  any  particniar  prison,  to  form  a  c/b'oimiie, 
or  body  of  galley  shives,  they  were  transmitted  to  tbe  gaHeys.  Fbr 
tihis  purpose,  they  were  riveted  to  a  long  heavy  chain,  andy  thas  se- 
cured, and  gaarded  by  s^^diers,  they  marched  through  tbe  covntij 
on  their  dreary  journey.  We  may  well  imagine  their  suflertngs  dn 
tlie  long  rmite  firom  I^aris  to  Iforseilles.  Sometimes,  on  their  march, 
ihpy  succeeded  in  committing  fearful  eicesses.  Wherever  tliey 
passed,  they  were  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants.* 

Not  content  with  personal^  doing  all  he  could  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  these  unfortunates,  speaking  to  them  kindly,  and  offer- 
ing them  religious  consolation,  Vincent  earnestly  appealed  on  their 
behalf  to  the  General  of  the  Galleys.  '  My  lord,'  said  he, '  I  have 
visited  the  galley  slaves,  and  I  have  found  them  neglected  in  bo^y 
and  soul.  These  poor  people  belong  to  you,  and  you  will  ha^e  to 
answer  ibr  them  before  God.  Whilst  awaiting  their  being  con- 
ducted to  the  place  of  their  punishment,  it  is  for  your  charity,  not 
to  allow  them  to  remain  without  succor  and  consolation.'  Sensibly 
affected  by  this  i^peal,  as  well  as  by  his  vivid  description  of  their 
sufferings  in  detail,  the  General  asked  what  could  be  done.  Vincent 
ever  eminently  practical,  proposed  a  plan,  which  tbe  Greneral,  who 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  prudence,  approved  of  and  adopted. 

Armed  with  full  powers,  Vincent  hired  a  laige  house  in  the  fan- 
bourg  Saint-Honor6,  near  the  Cburch  of  Saint  Roch.     As  seon  as 

*  The  Oaltefi  w«rt  ■Mnlieil  in  V^net  fn  TMS,  afler  which  Am  eooTlels  ww*  inpritMMd  fa 
i^fiMt,  whieh  wtn  •Mmt  Iralki  '•noered  cilf  ihoiv,  or  bulMlngi  well  wevred  and  fntidsd.  In 
both,  the  eonvi^  were  chained  to  betichee,  at  pmriootlj  in  tlie  ffalleya;  bat,  ai  afaneral  nrii^ 
Ibey  were  not  eompelled  to  work.  BoTeral,  bowerer,  oeevpied  Ihanwetret  hi  the  namllbetare  of 
Irinketo  and  toys,  for  whieh  the  lyw  were  long  eelebrated.  AfWr  the  fint  rerotatioa,  1781^ 
•ompuliorj  hbor,  trmwmus  fMris^  wm  fe*introdaced.  Henee  tbe  eooviets  were  catted  /iryati. 
Tbe  traftfinittion  of  eomriels  in  cAMnmet,  at  above  deterfbed,  ceaeed  only  in  IR3S.  Tbe  ktignm 
were  abolhbad  bjr  Wapoiiei  DL,  hi  ISH;  whea  tnuMpoifatiwi  ww  enhufcyiad  Ibr 
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he  Iiad  it  properly  prepared,  fomiahed,  and  made  secare,  be  had  all 
the  gallej  slaves,  who  were  dispersed  in  the  different  prisons  of 
Paria,  removed  to  it,  so  as  to  have  them  altogether  under  his  super 
vision.  Following  the  rule  which  he  had  wisely  laid  down  for  his 
several  confraternities  of  charity,  he  first  applied  himself  to  the  relief 
of  their  bodily  sufferings.  For  this,  laige  resources  were  required. 
After  invokiag  the  blessing  of  heaven,  he  collected  the  contribu- 
tions of  all  his  firiends ;  but,  althoogh  now  these  were  nnmerouai 
Bmd  several  of  them  were  of  high  rank  and  muck  influence,  all  thai 
they  contributed  fell  conriderably  short  of  the  amount  required. 
He  therefore  applied  to  Hean  de  Gondi,  Bishop  of  Paris,  pressing 
ob  him  the  work  of  the  galley  slaves^  not  only  as  a  work  of  human- 
ity aad  religion,  but  as  a  femily  matter.  That  prelate  issued,  under 
date  of  June  1,  1618,  am  instmction  to  the  parish  priests,  vican^ 
and  preachers  of  Paris,  to  exhort  the  people  to  aid  thb  great  aad 
holy  enterpriae;  and  the  resak  waa  that  abundant  funds  were 
supplied. 

Seeing  the  immense  good  thaa  effected  by  Vincent,  Emanuel  de 
€ioadi  obtained  for  him,  from  Louis  XIII.,  the  appointment  of  Royal 
A)moner>Genenil  of  the  GMleya  of  France.  The  King's  patent,  in- 
vesting him  with  this  influential  and  honorable  oflSce,  bears  date 
February  8,  1611^  aad  concludes  aa  foUows: — 'His  said  Mi^sty^ 
having  compassion  en  the  said  gattey  slaves,  and  desiring  that  they 
should  profit  spiritually  of  their  corporal  sufferings,  has  granted  and 
given  the  said  oflSce  of  Royal  Almoner  to  Monsieur  Vincent  da 
Paul,  priest,  bachelor  of  tbeolog^^  on  the  teslinK>ny  which  the  said 
laid,  Count  de  Jotgny^  has  rendered,  of  his  good  morals,  piety,  and 
integrity  of  life,  to  hold  and  ezereiae  the  said  oflbse,  at  the  salary 
of  six  hundred  livres  a  year,  and  with  the  same  honors  and  rights 
aa  are  enjoyed  by  the  other  naval  oflBeers  of  the  Levant.* 

In  16S2,  being  at  length  able  to  disengage  himself  from  bis  mal- 
tlferioua  works  of  charity  in  the  capital,  and  '  yielding  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  profound  thoi^ta  that  heaven  infused  into  his  breast/ 
says  his  illustrious  disciple  Boesuet,  he  withdrew  from  the  mansion 
of  General  de  Gondii  and  repaired  to  Marseilles.  On  his  arrival 
there,  without  making  known  hia  rank  in  the  service,  he  immedi* 
ately  entered  on  his  mission.  He  soon  found  that  his  task  in  the 
galleys  was  much  more  difficult  than  in  the  prisons  of  Paris ;  for 
the  convicts  in  Paris,  bad  as  they  were,  were  but  novices  in  crime 
compared  with  the  hardened  criminals  in  Marseilles.  But  what 
obstacles  could  long  resist  his  zeal  and  charity !    He  patiently  and 
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nnremittiDglj  labored  in  tbe  gallejs,  pursuing  the  same  coarse  as 
he  had  pursued  in  tbe  dungeons  of  tbe  Conciergerie.  For  many 
weeks  be  lived  among  those  abandoned  beings ;  he  ministered  to 
them  as  a  servant;  be  condoled  with  them  in  their  sorrows;  he  ob- 
tained tbe  relaxation  of  many  of  tbe  terrible  severities  under  which 
they  suffered ;  and  then  he  spoke  to  them  of  Him  who  died  for  all, 
tbe  unjust  as  well  as  the  just ;  and  he  spoke  not  in  vain.  The  har- 
vest of  his  labors  was  most  abundant  To  perpetuate  the  good 
work,  with  tbe  high  approval  of  tbe  bishops,  be  organized,  early  in 
the  following  year,  a  grand  system  of  missions  to  the  galley  slaves 
at  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  which  continued  for  many  years.  The 
moral  revolution  effect^  thereby  in  tbe  galleys  is  attested  by  several 
successive  bishops  of  Marseilles,  whose  praises  of  Vincent  single 
him  out  as  the  master-spirit  of  this  work  of  reformation.* 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the  galleys  at  Marseilles,  there 
was  one  convict  on  whom  Vincent  could  not  make  any  impression 
— a  young  man  buried  in  the  depths  of  despair.  Guilty  of  an  in- 
fraction of  the  revenue  laws,  he  had,  by  an  over  severe  sentence, 
been  condemned  to  throe  years  in  the  galleys.  Of  a  rank  in  life 
much  superior  to  the  ordinary  class  of  convicts,  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  survive  his  term  of  a  punishment  so  degrading ;  but  bis  afflic- 
tion was  not  so  much  for  himself  as  for  his  aged  mother,  who  had 
followed  him  to  Marseilles,  and  bis  young  wife  and  three  little  chil- 
dren, reduced  through  his  fault  to  want  and  misery.  In  rain  did 
the  good  priest  endeavor  to  console  him ;  in  vain  did  he  exhort  him 
to  put  his  trust  in  God ;  in  rain  did  he  point  bis  attention  to  the 
example  of  several  of  his  fellow  convicts,  equally  afflicted,  who  had 
listened  to  the  voice  of  religion,  and  thus  found  peace  and  consola- 
tion. Then  it  was  that  Vincent  devised  the  following  extraordinary 
plan  of  relieving  the  young  man  from  bis  weight  of  anguish  and 
restoring  him  to  bis  family.  He  applied  to  tbe  offlcer  in  charge  to 
release  the  convict,  and  to  penpit  him  to  take  bis  place.  Pressed 
as  he  was  by  the  great  charity  of  Vincent,  and,  doubtless,  penetrat- 
ing his  disguise,  and  recognizing,  in  the  bumble  and  devoted  mis- 
sionary priest,  the  Almoner-General  of  the  Galleys,  the  offlcer  con- 
sented ;  the  young  man  was  released;  and  Vincent  was  chained  to 
the  bench  in  his  stead. 


*  Pop*  alladM  to  om  m  follow*,  in  bis  *  Enay  on  Man,'  opittlo  !▼.  tmn  107 :-~ 

*  Whj  draw  MniMinM*  good  bishop  porar  branth, 
Wbon  Natim  siekoiMd,  and  oaeb  gnlo  wm  daath  t 
Or  wby  m  long,  in  HIb  if  long  can  bo, 
Lant  HotTOO  a  paiiat  to  tbo  poor  and  m»T 
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Vincent  established  two  great  hospitals  for  the  galley  slaves,  one 
at  the  Porte  Saint-Bernard,  in  the  capital,  and  one,  with  three  hand- 
red  beds,  at  Marseilles  *  Both  were  administered  by  his  priests  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Mission,  and  largely  aided  by  his  friends, 
that  of  Paris  especially  .by  Madame  Le  Gras,  afterward  first  superi- 
oress of  the  Soenrs  de  la  Charity  and  that  of  Marseilles  by  the 
Dachess  d'Aiguillon,  niece  and  ezecatrix  of  Cardinal  RichelieiL 

Faiheri  </  (he  Jiianon. 
This  institute,  which  is  not  a  religions  order,  but  simply  a  con- 
gregation of  secular  priests,  who,  after  two  years  of  probation,  take 
simple  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  and  perseverance  to  the 
end  of  their  lives  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  ignorant  poor, 
especially  the  rural  population,  was  founded  in  Paris  by  Vincent  in 
1635,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  de  Oondi,  and 
was  approved  of  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  in  1632,  and  confirmed  by 
Alexander  VII.  in  1655.  The  members  devote  themselves  to  three 
great  objects ;  first,  the  sanctification  of  their  own  souls,  according 
to  the  exercises  prescribed  by  their  rule ;  secondly,  the  religions  in- 
struction of  the  ignorant,  especially  the  country  people,  and  the  con- 
version of  sinners  to  God ;  and,  thirdly,  the  preparing  of  clergymen 
for  the  ministry  of  the  altar  and  the  cure  of  souls.  To  insure  the 
first  object,  their  rule  prescribes  them  one  hour's  meditation  every 
morning,  self-examination  twice  a  day,  spiritual  conferences  every 
week,  and  a  yearly  retreat  of  eight  days.  In  fulfillment  ol  the  sec- 
ond object,  they  are  employed  eight  months  every  year  in  giving 
missions  in  the  country,  staying  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  place  of 
each  mission,  every  day  teaching  catechism,  preaching  in  plain  laa> 
guage  suitable  to  the  understandings  of  their  rustic  audience,  hear- 
ing confessions,  reconciling  those  at  variance,  and  performing  other 
works  of  charity.  To  insure  the  third  object,  some  of  the  Fathers 
undertake  the  direction  of  seminaries,  to  which  they  admit  ecclesi- 
astics and  others,  to  make  retreats,  which  are  conducted  according 
to  excellent  rules,  drawn  up  by  the  Founder.  By  a  brief  of  Pope 
Alexander  VII.,  in  the  year  1662,  it  was  enjoined  that  all  those 
about  to  be  ordained  priests  in  Rome  and  its  six  suffragan  bishoprics, 

•  TIm  charKy  of  this  My  wm  mC  eonflM^  to  Um  hospital.  la  1643,  iha  handed  Viaeaat 
A  ram  of  14.000  Utim,  toward  feandiof,  ia  paipataicy,  a  hoon  of  hia  Coafragatioo  kk 
llarMilla*.  It  was  with  a  tIow  to  eatryfaf  oat  tho  tnnta  of  this  feondatioo.  that,  by  a 
Myal  ordinanea  of  tba  16th  Jaaoary,  1644,  tba  oflba  of  Royal  Ahaooar  of  tba  OalWys,  thaa 
bald  by  Vtneaot  da  Paol,  was  attaebad  ia  parpatuHy  to  tba  BnparioMk>naral  of  tba  Goofra- 
falioa  of  tba  Mission.  Louis  XIT.  Mt  moeh  fatotaal  ia  tba  astaMisbmaot  of  tba  hospital,  whieh 
ba  oiderad  to  ba  aamad  tba  Boyal  Hoipttal  of  ChOtoy  fltovas;  and  bt  Nttlad  oa  it  aa  mbimI 
of  U^OOO  livifi. 
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should  first  make  a  letreat  of  tea  iaf%  under  ike  dkeetioD  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Con^^^t^ion  of  the  Missioa;  and  to  this  day  lbs 
eostom.  is  very  g eneraUy  observed  not  only  ia  those^  bat  ia  c^kM 
dioceses.  Yiaceat  lived  to  establish  tweoty-fiive  housea  of  his  Com* 
gregatioa  in  Fsaace,  Northeni  Italy,  and  ot^er  eouatvies^* 

It  waa  m  the  year  1634  Uhal  Vinceiil  ineCttnted  kfa  O&ugregaifeg 
of  the  Sisters  of  Chanty — those  devoted  women  who  worthily  co- 
o|pevate«l  i»  so  Maay  af  hie  good  works,  and  whose-  soeeeseon*  in 
omr  days,  labonng  m»  the  saaie  wider  field,  jast^y  eoaunand  tba  i^ 
spect  aad  esteem  of  all  cieeda  avd  claeses,  wherevei  they  are  eatab 
Uahed.  Of  thia  great  Coagfegatio*  1  propose  to  treat  tally  in  tka 
aext  ehapler. 

Soiaa  tiBie  before^he  had  fbisied  a  secular  association  of  ladieaet 
she  highest  rank,  called  Les  Dteaeade  k  Cbark^  These  kdies  d^* 
voted  tbeaoe^eato  the  gteat  heepM  of  the  H6telDieo,  whieh  sasa 
of  their  number  visited  every  day,  the  FoaadHo^  the  Ok|>haos,  tftia 
Magdalensy  aad  even  ^  gBUey  slaves^  aawett  as  the  sevend  poroeUal 
sanetMB.  They  ako  cooperated  with  the  8ialers  of  Charity,  aad 
procored  them  faoda  lor  tha  several  ohjecta  and  iastitntions  aader 
their  ehaif^e*  Aa wa  proceed,  we  shall  see  the  immease  good  effscted 
by  this  aasociatsoDv  aot  oaly  ia  tho  large  sums  el  money  contribulad 
hj  the  ladies  and  theiv  wealthy  can«eetioaB,  aad  the  weight  of  io- 
floeace  they  brought  to*  the  aid  of  the  several  ehantable  aadertak- 
ings  o^  the  day,  but- in  the  example  they  afforded— aai  example  the 
more  benefibial  on  account  of  the  high  social  peeition  of  those  wfaa 
labored  se  sealously  io  pvovidiii|g  for  tho  wa&ts>  aad'  alleviating  tba 
SQ&ringa  of  their  indigent  fellow  casalaresi 

He  estabhriied  subseyeatly  a  similar  aasoeialioD  of  aoblemea 
aad  gentlemen,  who  met  ouco  a  month  at  Siiint  Lazare,  to  take  hit* 
coaAderalion  the  waste  of  the  poor  of  the  capital^  vbited  daily  the 
H6teWieu,  to  eaeoan^  aod  eoBSole  the  male  patiesftSy  aad  inter- 
ested themselvea  m  several  other  ebaritable  institutions; 

From  aa  early  period  Yiaeeat  had  Ibrmed  lay  asaociatioaa  of  thia 
kind,  mide  and  female,  io  the  several  tewaa  in  which  he  gaire  Bsi»< 
sions.  These  may  be  regarded  as  the  forerunners  of  the  present  hiy 
Society  of  Saint  Viaeant  da  Paul. 


*  TIm  VkUwra  of  Ih*  MiMioa  «•  mmtltimm  mXkd  LMsrirt^  fimn  Mm  layvr  iMNpitel  W  Bmukr 
Lmhuv,  iivrsM,  wkMl^wMfivMi  t»ilMir  Wwmim,  S«  Mmw  M0o«iMi^bli«n»  by  lb«  omnmm ri|^ 
nbv  •rSuai  Victor,  to  Itas.  tt  im  wt  umm  hmm  tht  toad^wiitow  of  tlw  Cu^p^firfhiii,  aad 
Um  awpwtofCfefl  tmiim  tkm.  ViMool  w»  iMtoUtd  !bmi»  If  J«UirF»o(sit.  4»  QaaM^ 
fint  Aiehbisliop  of  Puis,  oa  JMumry  7, 18S. 
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For  forty  j^tan  from  the  time  of  hifl  captivity  ra  Tbnis,  VineeDl 
nerer  forgot  his  fbllow-taffisrecs^  the  Christiaii  slures  hi  Africa ;  b«l 
dnrbg  those  forty  years,  owing  to  domestic  and  foreign  wars,  alt 
his  endeaTors  to  procure  them  succor  were  tina?«liiig'. 

At  the  time  of  Vhicent^s  captivfty,  1600  to  1607,  tlie  slarery  of 
Christiaos  in  Barbary,  of  K>i^  doratioD,  had  existed  en  a  vastly  in- 
creased scale  for  about  one  hundred  years ;  and,  for  fifty  years  after^ 
ward,  that  is,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was, 
in  extent  and  degree,  greater  than  everbefbre  or  since.  The  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors  from  Spain  swelled  the  numbers  and  intensified 
the  savage  fanaticism  of  these  lawless  pirates.  Gbnstantly  from 
Ttanis,  Algiers,  Sake,  TrfpoH,  Tetuan,  and  Tangier,  their  armed 
vessels  issued  forth,  ravaging  the  shores  c^  the  Mediterranean,  heap- 
ing off,  in  multitudes,  their  victims  to  a  fate  worse  than  death ;  and 
even  occasionally  they  extended  their  circle,  and  carried  their  dep- 
redations as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  records  of  the  suiKsrings  of  the  unfortunate  captives  are  trufy 
heart-sickening.  Immediately  on  their  landing,  they  were  stripped 
of  their  clothes,  and  sold ;  and  then,  covered  with  a  fisw  rags  and 
chained,  they  were  set  to  work,  some  in  the  gaR^ys,  but  the  greater 
part  in  the  country,  under  a  scorching  sun— 'Some  in  tilling  the  soil, 
seme  in  cutting  wood  and  making  charcoal,  some  in  quarrying,  some 
in  sawing  marble,  some  in  the  port,  up  to  the  middle  in  water,  fiir 
nine  hours  a  day ;  and  aH  this  under  the  whip  ef  a  brutal  oversea. 
In  many  an  instance,  as  described  by  the  missionaries,  their  skin 
peeled  off  under  the  broiling  sun,  and  their  tongnes  lolled  eut  fh>aK 
exeesttve  thirst,  which  they  could  not  leave  thdr  work  to  quencb. 
But  their  physical  sufierings  were  fully  equaled,  or  rather  surpassed^ 
by  the  pangs  of  their  mentd  pain  and  moral  degradation.  Whilst' 
many  endured  this  protracted  martyrdom  rather  than  abandon  the 
f«th  of  Christ,  ethers,  in  their  utterly  subdued  and  broken  dowtt 
state,  embraced  Islamism,  which  inmediately  procured  them  some 
alleviation  of  the  cruel  treatment  under  which  they  groaned. 
Driven  to  desperation,  several  committed  suicide;  and  numbers 
died  from  hardship. 

From  an  early  period,  the  lamentable  condition  t^  the  Christians 
in  captivity  with  the  Moors  had  engaged  the  charity  of  the  church. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  order  of  the  Trinitari- 
ans  for  the  Redemption  of  Captires  was  founded  by  Saint  John  of 
Matha,  and  Saint  Felix  of  Yaloisi  and  waa  approved  of  by  Pop^ 
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Innocent  III.,  in  1198,  and  confirmed  by  the  same  pontiff  in  1209. 
In  six  centuries — 1198  to  1787 — nine  hundred  thousand  Christian 
captives  were  redeemed  from  slavery  by  this  great  order.  ^  Another 
powerful  organLeation  for  the  same  object  was  formed  about  the 
same  time,  by  Saint  Peter  Nolasco— the  order  of  our  Blessed  Ladj 
of  Mercy  for  the  Redemption  of  Captives.  This  order  was  ap- 
proved of,  and  its  rules  and  constitutions  was  confirmed  by  the 
Holy  See,  in  1225.  To  the  ordinary  vows  was  added  a  fourth  vow, 
*  to  take  the  place  of  a  captive  if  there  were  no  other  means  of 
effecting  his  ransom.'  Abundantly  exercising  its  charity  in  all 
countries,  the  Order  of  Mercy,  in  six  centuries,  ransomed  three 
hundred  thousand  sUives  in  Barbary  alone. 

Although  Vincent  de  Paul  in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  re- 
deemed  twelve  hundred  of  these  captives,  at  a  cost  of  over  one 
million  livres,  this  work,  so  efficiently  carried  on  by  the  two  orders 
just  described,  was  not  his  main  object.  His  attention  was  rather 
directed  to  the  establishing  of  his  missionaries  in  Barbary,  to  dwell 
there  permanently,  and  provide  for  the  spiritual  and  corporal  wants 
of  the  Christians  in  captivity.  With  the  prudence  and  discrimina* 
tion  which  were  ever  his  characteristics,  he  carefully  selected  those 
priests  of  his  Congregation  who  were  best  suited  to  this  difficult 
and  important  mission;  and,  at  his  bidding,  those  devoted  men 
went  forth  for  ever  from  friends  and  home  and  country,  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  the  land  of  the  barbarian ;  and  there, 
some  in  the  close  and  fetid  atmosphere  of  the  hagnesy  some  in  the 
te$nata,  or  farm  stations,  beneath  the  relentless  ardors  of  a  tropical 
sun— all  amidst  filth  and  vermin  and  plague  and  human  suffering 
in  its  most  appalling  form — ^they  unceasingly  labored  in  aiding,  in- 
structing, and  consoling  their  most  heavily  afflicted  fellow-Christians. 
Vincent  ere  long  succeeded  in  having  his  missionaries  officially  at- 
tached as  chaplains  to  the  consulates  at  Tunis  and  Algiers ;  and  in 
time  he  was  himself  intrusted  by  the  Crown  with  the  nomination 
of  the  consuls ;  whereby  those  posts  were  filled  by  men  ever  ready 
to  cooperate  in  his  plans,  which  equally  displayed  sound  practical 
ability  and  true  Christian  benevolence.* 

Aided  by  the  large  contributions  of  his  many  friends,  Vincent 
founded  and  endowed  an  hospital  for  the  Christian  captives  at  Al- 
giers, in  connection  with  the  consulate.  This  institution  was  valued 
by  the  masters,  as  it  preserved  the  lives  of  many  of  their  slaves, 

*  In  all  this  Vinorat  bad  an  abia  eoSpefalor  in  tbe  DucbaMad'Aigailloo,  wHo  aontribatad  mo* 
nifleantly  out  of  tha  larga  fundc  at  bar  dwpoial,  and  wbo  abo  porehaMd  tba  eontoUr  laaidancM  al 
Tonli  and  Alf  ten,  and  pntaatad  tbtm  to  him,  with  tba  King *i  panniMioo. 
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who  but  for  sach  aid  would  bave  been  carried  off  by  disease.  His 
thoughtful  charity  also  opened  a  general  post-office  at  Saint  Lazare, 
with  a  branch  at  Marseilles,  by  which,  through  the  intenrention  of 
the  missionaries  and  the  consuls,  these  poor  suflferen  were  enabled 
gratuitously  to  correspond  with  their  families. 

Care  of  IbundHngs,  and  other  Aiykans, 

One  day  in  the  year  1638,  as  Vincent  was  returning  from  a  mis* 
aion,  he  descried  a  beggar,  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  mutilating  an 
infant  [to  expose  him  afterward  as  an  object  of  charity].  He  rushed 
forward  exclaiming, '  Ah !  monster,  you  have  greatly  deceived  me. 
At  a  distance,  I  thought  you  were  a  man.'  He  seized  the  child, 
bore  it  off  in  his  arms,  traversed  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  crowd,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  La  Couche  in  the 
me  Saint-Landry,  where  he  had  heard  that  children  were  procured 
by  mendicants  for  such  inhuman  purposes.  On  his  arrival  there, 
he  was  soon  satisfied  that  what  he  had  heard  was  but  too  true.  On 
the  spot,  he  feelingly  appealed  to  the  women  who  had  accompanied 
him,  to  take  charge  of  some  of  these  little  ones  if  it  were  only  for 
one  day.  *  Yet  one  day,'  he  exclaimed, '  I  ask  of  you  only  a  single 
day.    Providence  will  suggest  to  us  some  salutary  resolution.' 

Next  morning,  at  his  request^  the  house  was  visited  by  some  of 
the  benevolent  ladies  whom  he  had  united  in  the  association  of  Lea 
Dames  de  la  Charit^.  They  minutely  examined  and  inquired  into 
every  thing ;  and  their  report  to  him  was,  that  the  lot  of  the  infanta 
there  was  worse  than  that  of  the  innocents  massacred  by  the  orders 
of  Herod.  Vincent  retufned  with  them  to  the  house.  He  imme- 
diately selected  twelve  of  the  children,  blessed  them,  and  charged 
himself  with  their  maintenance.  He  placed  them  in  an  asylum 
which  he  forthwith  opened  for  foundlings,  and  confided  to  the  care 
of  his  Sisters  of  Charity.  He  went  again  and  again  to  the  me 
Saint-Landry,  and  brought  away  more  and  more  of  the  children. 
The  numbers  rapidly  increased ;  many  of  the  infants  had  to  be 
given  out  to  nurses ;  and  the  expenses  were  considerable.  In  pro- 
curing funds  for  the  support  of  this  asylum,  as  well  as  in  visiting  it 
daily  and  variously  providing  for  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  its 
little  inmates,  the  ladies  of  his  association  proved  valuable  codperat- 
ors,  while  the  nuns  residing  within  its  walls  were  truly  mothers  to 
the  deserted  little  ones. 

But  Vincent's  charity  was  not  confined  to  visits  to  the  me  Saint- 
Landry.  In  the  winter  nights,  when  the  streets  were  covered  with 
snow,  he  used  to  traverse  the  quarters  of  poverty  and  crime,  the  re- 
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mote  Bubarbs^  where  foundlings  were  genendlj  exposed,  and  there, 
if  be  fouod  a  little  one,  he  bore  it  away  in  his  amu,  wmpfed  in  a 
laige  ck>ak^  which  it  preserved  tQ  this  day,^  aod^  hastening  to  tbe 
asylcun,  handed  the  piedoos  chaige  to  the  Sisters  of  CSharity. 

The  first  two  years  only  a  portion  of  tbe  fbondUnga  of  the  evgt^ 
tal  coald  be  provided  for  in  the  asylum.  This  was  a  source  of  deep 
sorrow  to  Vincent,  who  now  resolved  to  rescue  all.  He  had  himself 
largely  contributed^  and  the  Dames  de  la  Charity  bad  by  their  in- 
fluence and  exertions  procured  him  handsome  subscriptions.  The 
Queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  to  whom  he  had  appealed,  had  alse  given 
her  cooperation,  and,  at  her  instance,  the  King  lad  settled  an  an* 
nual  income  of  fourteen  thousand  livres  on  the  institution.  Btit 
the  income  required  was  forty  thousand  livres ;  and,  owing  to  tbe 
necessities  of  Lorraine  and  the  troubled  state  of  the  kingdom,  to 
raise  this  sum  appeared  at  the  time  impossible.  The  Dames  de  la 
Charity  shrank  from  so  weighty  a  responsibility.  Vincent,  by  no 
means  disheartened,,  and,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  *  feeling 
for  bis  adopted  little  ones  as  much  as  any  mother  for  her  own  clul- 
dren,'  invited  those  ladies  to  meet  him  in  a  great  assembly  in  the 
church  on  a  certain  day.  He  placed  five  hundred  little  foundHngs 
in  the  arms  of  his  Sisters  of  Charity.  He  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
pleaded  their  cause.  His  eloquent  appeal,  mingled  with  the  wail* 
ings  of  the  little  innocents,  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  his  an<fi- 
tors.  Among  these  was  the  Queen  Regent,  the  Princesse  de  Conti, 
tbe  Duchesse  d'AiguUlon^  and  several  others  of  the  first  ladies  of 
France.  *  Behold,  ladies,*  said  he, '  you  have  adopted  these  children 
— ^you  have  become  their  mothers,  according  to  grace,  since  their 
natural  mothers  have  abandoned  them.  Say,  will  you  also  desert 
them  for  ever !  Cease  at  this  moment  to  be  their  motherSy  and  be- 
come their  judgea  Their  lives  and  their  death  are  in  your  hands. 
I  shall  now  take  your  suffrages.  It  is  time  that  you  pronounce  their 
doom.  Look  upon  them  here  before  you.  They  will  live,  if  you 
continue  to  them  your  charitable  protection;  but  to-morrow  wiQ 
behold  them  perish,  if  you  cast  them  off.' 

The  sobs  and  tears  of  all  present  were  mingled  with  his  closing 
words.  Before  the  assembly  separated,  the  asylum  was  insured  an 
annual  income  of  forty  thousand  livres.  This  income,  ere  long,  was 
considerably  increased.  The  example  was  speedily  followed,  and, 
with  Vincent*8  aid,  similar  institutions  were  established  in  different 
parts  of  tbe  kingdom. 

Among  his  numerous  other  foundations  were  the  Asylum  of  the 
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Madeleine  du  Temple  for  fallen  Women,*  his  honae  of  Providenoe 
for  unprotected  young  women,  whom  he  would  aave  from  ^te 
dangers  and  ten^ptfltions  of  a  large  capital,  his  hoq;>ital  of  Sainle- 
Seine,  in  Buignndy,f  accemmodating  four  faundred  sick  poor,  and 
enabling  them  to  take  advantage  of  those  healing  waters  preiioiislj 
enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  weahhy ;  and  sereral  asytann  for  the 
TOception  and  proper  treatment  of  laaatics ;  not  to  eimmerate  llie 
Orphan  Asylums  and  other  simiiar  iastitotiotis  established,  and 
conducted  by  religious  communities,  nnder  his  fireetion,  and  hb 
yarious  lay  confrateroities  and  t>aroehia]  sooietaes  for  instmctiDg  flie 
ignorant  and  ministering  to  the  neceasitiea  of  the  suffering  poor. 

Deedmga  vdth  Mendiamty, 

From  1653  to  1657,  Yincetit  was  specially  engird  in  efforts  to 
banish  mendicancy  from  the  capital,  which  was  infested  by  '  forty 
thousand  mendicants,  without  lodging,  witliout  bread,  without 
morals,  a  frightful  multitude,  which  Henry  lY.  and  Sully  despaired 
tX  either  relieving  or  dispersing/  Even  the  powerful  minister 
Kchelieu,  who  vanquished  all  other  obstacles,  was  here  completely 
Inffled.  Ordinance  after  ordinance,  whether  of  the  court  or  parlia- 
ment, had  heen  passed,  to  abolish  or  even  regulate  the  mendicancy 
xX  the  capital ;  but  in  vain.  The  quarters  occupied  by  the  mendi- 
cants were  called  the  Cours  des  Miracles.  Of  these  courts  there 
'were  eleven.  The  principal  was  that  which  had  its  entrance  in  the 
rue  Neuve-Saint-Sauveur.  They  were  so-called  on  account  of  the 
seeming  miracles  there  daily  enacted ;  for,  on  their  return  home  at 
evening,  the  professioniA  beggars,  once  within  the  precincts  of  their 
court,  threw  off  their  disguises— dishurdened  themselves  of  their 
'simulated  infirmities ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  fortliwitli  the 
bme  became  vigorous  and  active,  the  blind  saw,  and  the  deformed 
were  naade  straight 

Yincent  had  long  deplored  the  existence  of  this  gigantic  eviL 
Here  was  a  vast  population  immersed  in  idleness,  crime,  and  Igno- 
rance, hurtful  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  all  with  whom  they 
tsame  in  contact.  Here  were  their  children  equally  neglected  and 
ignorant,  and  exposed,  from  their  earliest  years,  to  influences  de- 
structive alike  to  soul  and  body.    Here,  too,  were  to  be  found  the 

•  Strictly  tpeaking.  tha  AktIuiii  aC  Uie  MadrftiM  dm  Trai^  wm  Mm  Ibwidalloo  aC  Chukilli 
Marguerite  de  Gnndi,  marquite  da  Maifiialay,  who  abo  monifieanlly  endowed  the  iiMtitntion.  At 
kar  leqoait  it  wvi  taken  ehafge  of  and  plaead  on  «  aolid  fuitadatimi  by  Saint  Vfneeot  da  Paul. 

t  The  hospital  of  Sainla-IUine,  artabUebad  by  Tinaant  \w  hundfed  yaan  ago,  iSU  eziMi,  f»- 
oaiTing  and  grataitoosly  rapporting  the  poor  who  coaie  for  tba  baaaMof  tba  walan,  and  ate 
fMng  o«t  tsMaoi  of  bivad,  -•oop,'miil  aiat  I0  poor  waylilitn. 
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moosten  who  scrupled  not  to  motilate  infants,  sometiRies  their  own 
and  sometimes  those  whom  they  kidnapped,  especially  since  he  had 
taken  under  his  chaige  all  the  foundlings,  formerly  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  rue  Saint-Landry.  Vincent  resolved  to  grapple  with 
the  evil.  He  carefully  prepared  a  plan,  which  he  submitted  to  the 
municipality  of  Paris ;  but  that  body,  alarmed  at  its  large  propor- 
tions, and  more  than  doubtful  of  its  success,  refused  to  entertain  it. 
He  therefore  determined  to  carry  it  out  himself.  He  had  just  then 
most  opportunely  receired  from  a  benerolent  citizen  of  Paris  a  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  livres,  to  be  expended  by  him  in  any  way 
he  pleased,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Notwithstanding  this  dis- 
cretion, he  again  consulted  the  donor,  and,  with  his  sanction,  ap- 
plied the  money  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

He  first  assembled  (commencing  with  forty)  three  hundred  aged 
poor  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  placed  them  in  an  asylum,  which 
he  denominated  the  Hospital  of  the  Name  of  Jesus.  Here  he  not 
only  relieyed  their  temporal  necessities,  employing  them  meanwhile 
in  industrial  occupations  suited  to  their  strength ;  but,  with  the  aid 
of  his  missionaries,  he  exhorted,  instructed,  and  thoroughly  imbued 
them  with  the  principles  of  religion.  Thus  prepared,  he  told  them 
that  he  would  make  them  responsible  for  all  the  mendicants  of  the 
capital,  whom  he  hoped  to  win  over  from  idleness  and  vice  to  in- 
dustry and  Christian  piety.  For  this  great  work  he  made  them  his 
instruments ;  he  constituted  them  a  moral  police ;  he  sent  them,  as 
so  many  trained  missionaries,  to  the  haunts  of  crime  and  misery,  to 
bring  in  the  erring  and  unfortunate  to  him ;  for,  no  matter  how  de- 
praved, no  matter  how  ignorant^  no  matter  how  degraded  they  might 
be,  ho  was  ready  to  receive  them  all  with  open  arms,  provide  for 
their  necessities,  reconcile  them  to  God,  and  restore  them  to  society. 

In  all  this,  however,  he  proceeded  carefully  and  without  precipi- 
tation. '  The  works  of  Gk>d,'  said  he, '  are  done  by  little  and  little, 
lliey  have  their  beginnings  and  their  progress.  In  my  opinion,  we 
ought  at  first  make  only  an  experiment,  and  take  in  one  hundred  or 
two  hundred  poor  people,  and  yet  only  those  who  will  come  of  their 
own  free  accord,  without  any  compulsion  whatever.  These,  being 
well  treated  and  well  content,  will  attract  others,  and  thus  the  num- 
ber will  increase  in  proportion  as  Providence  will  send  means.  One 
is  sure  to  spoil  nothing  in  acting  thus ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
cipitation and  compulsion  might  be  a  hindrance  to  the  designs  of 
God.  If  the  work  is  His,  it  will  succeed  and  will  endure ;  but  if  it 
is  only  the  result  of  human  industry,  it  will  neither  proceed  weU, 
nor  last  for  any  time. 
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Conducted  on  these  principles,  bis  experiment  was  crowned  with 
complete  success.  Month  after  month,  the  numbers  increased,  and 
were  received  by  Vincent  in  his  great  asylum  of  La  Salp^triire, 
which  ho  had  prepared  for  their  accommodation.  Here  they  were 
classified  according  to  age  and  sex,  comfortably  lodged,  clothed,  and 
fed,  trained  to  habits  of  order  and  industry,  and  instructed  in  their 
social  and  Christian  duties  and  obligations.  They  were  all  em- 
ployed in  useful  labor,  according  to  their  strength ;  for  it  was  a 
leading  principle  of  Vincent  in  all  his  institutions  that  the  inmates 
should  work,  as  he  considered  occupation  essential  to  health  of  mind 
and  body. 

The  feasibility  of  that  which  had  before  seemed  impossible  being 
now  proved,  the  King  and  Parliament  took  up  the  work.  A  royal 
edict  was  issued,  prohibiting  mendicity  in  Paris  and  its  environs, 
and  establishing  the  H6pital-G4n4Ta1,  which  was  opened  on  March 
7, 1657,  for  the  reception  of  all  the  poor  of  the  capital.  This  great 
Hospital  included  not  only  the  Salp^tri^re,  but  la  Grande  and  la 
Petite  Piti6,  the  Bic^tre,  which  had  been  given  Vincent  for  his 
foundlings,  and  other  establishments.  Its  administration  was  con- 
fided to  the  magistracy,  the  bar,  and  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and, 
being  a  royal  foundation,  the  King  endowed  it,  and  declared  him- 
self its  conservator  and  protector. 

The  spiritual  direction  of  the  H6pital-G^n6ral  was  confided  to  the 
Fathers  of  the  Mission,  under  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris ;  and  thus  Vincent's  intimate  connection  with 
it  continued  after  he  had  handed  it  over  to  the  State  as  a  public 
institution. 

His  ideas  of  the  classification  and  emplojrment  of  the  inmates 
were  carried  out  by  the  new  administration.  All  those  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen  received  one-third  of  the  proceeds  of 
their  work,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  devolved  to  the  hospital. 

All  the  poor  of  Paris  had  been  invited,  by  royal  proclamation^ 
and  notices  in  all  the  churches,  to  enter  this  new  asylum.  No  less 
than  six  thousand  responded  to  the  call.  Thus  was  useful  occupa- 
tion found  for  about  one-sixth  of  that  unsettled  and  abandoned  pop- 
ulation, which  had  previously  been  the  plague  of  the  capital,  and 
permanent  provision  made  for  their  temporal  and  spiritual  necessi- 
ties. Of  the  remainder  some  turned  to  honest  industry ;  and  the 
gpreater  number  dispersed,  of  themselves,  when  they  found  that  there 
was  no  longer  an  excuse  for  idle  mendicancy. 

The  great  public  usefulness  of  the  institution  was  universally  rec- 
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togniiDed,  and  oonseqwiitlj  tlie  neoessary  means  were  not  wanting. 
Tbos  yincent*8  confidence  in  entering  singly  on  so  heary  an  nnder- 
takiag  was  fully  justified.  ^  Let  m  only /begin  tbe  work/  said  he, 
'and  Qod  will  cooipldle  it.*  At  the  tinie  lie  had  Ky  him  a  huge 
anm  of  money  destined  for  ether  purposes,  llie  whole  of  this  som 
he  laid  oat  on  La  Sdp^tri^re.  In  tfiis,  as  in  aH  his  undertakingB, 
has  example  was  contagioM,  his  appeal  was  irwsutiMe,  and  oontri- 
botions  poured  in  on  aU  aides.* 

Belief  to  the  Wounded  and  Svgerera  in  file  Thirty  Year^  War. 

The  suffering  to  soldiers,  and  the  inhabitants  generally,  of  the 
provinces  visited  by  the  armies  engaged  in  the  prolonged  stitf^gle 
known  as  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618-I64&),  involving  not  oal^ 
the  usual  horrors  of  marching,  fighting,  and  retreating  forces^  bat 
those  of  famine  and  pestilence;  hot  aeries  of  n^inei  omtrage,  and 
desolation,  such  as  the  rules  of  modem  warfare  no  longer  tolerate^ 
called  for  qpecial  intervention  and  relie£  And  to  Vincent  the  hjam- 
ble  priest  of  Saint  Lazare,  three  afflicted  provinces  xyf  Lomiae, 
Picardy,  and  Champagne,  sent  repeated  deputations — as  move 
powerful  in  these  emergencies  than  their  sovereign.  Nor  did  he 
recoil  from  the  undertaking,  nor  did  they  find  his  xesources  ea* 
hausted.  His  exertions  rose  to  the  level  of  the  emeigency ;  hie 
resources  appeared  miraculously  to  increase.  He  immediately  sent 
his  missionaries  to  visit  the  devastated  provinces,  and,  on  leajaiing, 
from  their  reports,  that  the  evil  was  fiir  greater  than  was  supposed 
in  the  capital,  he  immediately  took  meaanree  to  relieve  the  suffareas 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  their  necessities.  He  assembled  hk 
worthy  cooperators  on  all  sndi  occasions — ^the  Dames  de  la  Charit6. 
He  laid  the  case  before  them.;  and  they  nobly  reloaded  to  hia 
views.  Through  theijr  great  influence  and  devoted  exertioni^  con- 
tinued for  years,  immense  sums  were  subscribed.  Vincent,  with  ao 
less  success,  appealed  to  Aune  of  Austria  and  the  £ing.  He  also 
obtained  the  ^proval  and  aid  of  the  Archbishop  cf  Paris.  Haviqg 
thus  secured  not  only  the  contributions  hut  the  cooperation  of  the 
great,  he  carefully  formed  his  plans.  Fellowii^  these,  his  priests^ 
4>n  visiting  each  parish,  immediately  waited  on  the  cur^  and  ascei^ 
tained  from  him  the  names  and  residences  of  all  the  really  need^ 
and  other  necessary  particulars.  They  then  distributed  relief^  al- 
ways in  kind ;  generally  placing  a  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of 

*  Amoof  oth«re,  Cardimil  MumHb  «6a««lb»tod  towafd  Um  BSpMl-OAiiinl  V»S/»  li 
•Mday.andbtfSUMthtdUSOyOOOiakiiwni.    Om  af  Um  DMOM^t  la  CImhM  fttv« 
and  anoUiar  aettM  on  it  an  aaanal  inoooM  of  3,000  livrti. 
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the  cur6,  for  sick  and  other  extraordinmry  cases.  They  were  accom- 
panied in  their  visits  by  some  lay  brothers  of  the  Congpregation,  who 
were  skilled  in  medicine,  and  who  afforded  immediate  aid  to  those 
stricken  with  the  pestilence.  Thus  by  this  systematic  distribotion, 
all  abuse  of  charity  and  waste  were  avoided.  The  rural  districts, 
in  their  turn,  as  well  as  the  towns,  were  visited  and  relieved.  Dar^ 
ing  ten  consecutive  years,  Vincent  sent,  every  month,  into  these 
desolate  provinces,  an  average  sum  of  thirty  thousand  livres,  to- 
gether with  medicinal  stores,  wagons  of  bread,  seeds,  plows,  cattle, 
immense  supplies  of  clothing,  and  ornaments,  altar  linen,  and  other 
requisites  for  the  despoiled  churches.  *So  prodigious  are  his 
largesses,'  says  Cardinal  Maury,  *  that  the  capital,  Rheims,  on  the 
cessation  of  its  calamities,  anxiously  desirous  to  testify  the  gratitude 
of  its  inhabitants  by  an  extraordinary  homage,  ordains  a  genen^ 
procession  to  implore  of  heaven  the  preservation  of  Vincent  de 
Paul,  and  to  invoke  on  the  savior  of  three  provinces  the  most 
abundant  benedictions.' 

His  expenditure  in  Lorraine  alone  is  estimated  by  his  chief  alm- 
oner, Mathieu  Renard,  at  1,600,000  livres,  to  which  clothing  and 
other  necessaries  and  church  requisites  being  added,  the  total 
amounts  up  to  3,000,000.  In  Picardy  and  Champagne  it  is  stated 
at  2,000,000  more.  Here  we  have  a  total  of  4,000,000  livres, 
which  we  must  quadruple,  to  calculate  its  value  in  our  day.  The 
result  is  a  sum  equal  to  640,000/.  sterling ;  and  in  this  is  not  in- 
cluded his  large  expenditure  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  whieh  also 
suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of  war. 

His  profuse  charities  continued  for  many  years,  as  indeed  did  the 
necessity  for  them.  Monsieur  de  la  Fonds,  lientenant-general,  gov- 
ernor of  Saint  Quentin,  writes  to  him  as  follows,  in  1665 : — '  The 
charities  which  are  by  the  grace  of  Qod  and  your  goodnesa  seat 
into  this  province,  and  so  admirably  distributed  by  those  to  whom 
you  have  been  pleased  to  confide  them,  have  giveu  life  to  millions 
of  persons  reduced  by  the  misfortune  of  the  wars  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  it  is  my  duty  to  testify  to  you  the  very  humble  acknowl- 
edgments of  all  these  people  for  the  same.  We  have  seen,  last 
week,  as  many  as  fourteen  hundred  poor  people  take  refuge  in  this 
town,  during  the  passage  of  the  troops,  and  supported  every  day  by 
your  alms ;  and  there  are  still  in  the  town  more  than  a  thousand, 
besides  those  in  the  country  around,  who  can  have  no  other  suste- 
nance than  what  your  charity  affords  them.    The  misery  is  so  great 

that  in  the  villages  there  are  no  longer  any  inhabitants  who  have 

29 
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evea  atrww  to  lie  down  oa;  and  thoM  in  ihe  best  posilion  in  tke 
^^ttntry  limvo  nothing  whoieoii  to  tokaitt  £? en  some,  who  poesew 
^?er  20^000  crowns'  worth  of  proper^i  have  not  at  present  a  morsel 
of  hready  and  have  been  two  days  withont  eating.  It  is  this  whieb 
obliges  me»  in  the  position  which  I  hold,  and  with  the  knowledge 
which  I  have  of  the  iaetii  to -supplicate  yen  very  humbly  to  be  still 
-the  father  of  thia  country,  in  order  to  preserve  life  to  so  many  dying 
sad  langniahiag  persons^  whom  your  priests  assist^  most  worthi^ 
acquitting  themselves  of  the  duty*' 

When  the  tuouUes  of  Lorraine  were  brought  to  a  close,  nnmbeia 
of  the  nobility  returned  to  that  province.  On  their  departure,  they 
.Mceived  from  Yiaceat  not  only  the  expenses  of  their  journey^  bot 
means  on  which  to  subsist  until  4hey  were  fully  reestablished  in  poa- 
sesMoa  of  4bsir  propertiea.  Those  who  were  completely  ruined  and 
unable  to  leave  Pans,  he  eontbned  to  relieve  as  long  as  he  lived. 
.At  the  aame  time  he  was  assistiiy  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
nobles  and  gentry,  who  had  fled  to  France  from  religious  and  polit- 
ical peeaecution*  ' 

Peitiaps  tbei«  never  lived  anoAer  nsan  whose  whole  life  waa  atdi 
an  unbroken  eoane  of  tnse  Chiiatlaa  -chafiity.  The  privationa  and 
jofto'ngs  of  las  early  days  were,  as  if  so  ordaiiMBd  by  Providenca, 
m  ttting  preparation  lor  Ins  stAisequeitt  careen  In  hia  boyhood  « 
-poor  peasaiit,  he  ooald  ihoroi^hly  understand  and  feel  for  the  apirii- 
'nal  wants  of  th)9  rand  districts,  to  meet  which  his  Congregatiosi  6f 
Mission  was  established.  For  two  yean  a  alave  in  Africa,  he  deeply 
'ayupathiaed  with  the  victims  of  alavery,  and  knew  ih%  better  how 
-to  alleviate  their  snfieringB -and 'Offset  their  llboratioo.  A  volnataq^ 
"prboner  in  the  galleya,  chained  to  his  oar,  hn  heart  bled  for  thfMe 
wnfoitonates,  whom  ignonnee,  crimen  and  a  mistaken  system  of 
Draeonkn  severity  eonrigned  to  tiie  depths  of  misery  and  despait. 
His  days  and  nights  spenit  in  attending  the  rick  in  the  public  hoa- 
pitals,  were  a  no  less  vahiable  training,  and  enabled  him  to  perfect 
his  great  inatitvite  of  th)e  Sooun  de  k  Cfaaribk 

His  humility,  patience,  and  self-denial,  and  his  uniform  praotioe 
of  consulting  the  wiU  of  God,  'before  every  important  action,  etMi* 
tribnted  largely  to  the  auceesa  of  all  thai  ha  undertook.  No  matter 
how  urgent  the  necessity,  no  matter  how  apparently  good  the  work, 
he  dwelt  en  it  and  conridered  it  wdl,  in  order  that  he  might  laarti 
if  it  were  approved  of  by  Heaven.  When  ofqm^on  waa  offered 
(to  his  projects,  even  though  unjust  or  vnnasonaUe  that  opposttson 
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might  be,  lie  did  oot  resist,  he  did  lip.t  compliaqf  h^  did  not  repine. 
He  fervently  commended  the  affiur  to  €k>d,  and  patiently  awaited 
the  resnlt ;  and  this  became  a  leading  principle  of  the  members  of 
bis  Congregation  of  the  Mission,  on  whom  he  enjoined,  never  to 
precipitate  my  good  work,  'for  fear  of  anticipating  Providence.* 

'The  uniform  success  of  all  his  undertakings — a  success  which 
even  in  his  lifeUme  became  a  proverb— the  intrinsic  evidence  they 
possessed  of  their  being  of  au  endoring  character,  and  it  is  a  strik- 
ing fact  that  all  the  many  institutions  he  founded  exist  and  Nourish 
now,  two  hundred  years  after  his  death — ^the  immense  good  effected 
l>y  his  labors,  and  the  noble  disinterestedness  of  his  whole  life,  all 
combined  to  enlist  the  confidence,  and  insure  the  cordinl  codpera- 
fion  of  all  classes,  from  the  sovereign  on  the  thrope  down  to  the 
aged  mei^dicanU  whose  aid  he  invoked  in  bis  great  project  of  abol- 
ishing mendicancy  in  the  capital 

'  God  is  visibly  with  this  man.*  '  Ob  I  if  Mon^eur  Vincent  wiU 
but  undertake  it,  success  is  certain ' — such  were  common  expressions 
in  Jiis  lifetime  when  any  new  occasion  for  charitable  effort  presented 
itaelC  The  sums  placed  at  his  disposal  by  individual  japd  public 
authorities,  to  be  dispensed  in  alms,  exceeded  one  million  sterling. 
^What  no  other  man  iu  the  capital  dared  to  do,  this  son  of  a  poor  peaa- 
lyit  did — he  presented  himself  before  the  powerful  minister  Richelieu, 
and  casting  himself  at  his  feet  with  a  voice  broken  by  weeping,  e;i- 
<ilaimed,  'Peace,  Mopsefgneur,  g^ve  us  peace  I  Have  pity  on  us, 
llonseigneur ;  give  peace  to  France  T  He  then  depleted)  in  glowjjig 
colors,  the  sufferings  of  non-combatants  and  the  injuries  inflicted  ou 
religion  -and  morality  by  the  crimes  which  war  brings  in  its  traip, 
lOid  repeated  with  sobs,  *  Peace,  Monseigneur,  peaceT 

The  eloquent  example  of  his  private  life,  his  touching  humiJUy 
apd  complete  forgetfulness  of  self,  hia  universal  love  of  mankind, 
Ilis  boundless  private  charities,  his  maxims  of  holiness,  and  his  un- 
tiring zeal  and  consumnuite  prudence  in  forming  the  minds  and 
liearts  of  his  numerous  spiritual  children,  effected  as  much  as  those 
great  actions  which  have  made  his  nptme  revered  by  every  creed  imd 
nationatity. 

The  closing  scene  was  in  accordance  with  the  whole  tenor  of  such 
a  life.  His  decline  was  gradual  Even  when  upable  to  rise  from 
his  chair,  he  continued  to  labor,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  for 
those  sacred  objects  which  he  ever  had  so  much  at  heart.  At  length, 
surrounded  by  his  children  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission^ 
with  whom  he  was  able  to  join  in  prayer  up  to  within  two  hours 
of  his  death,  this  truly  great  and  venerable  man  calmly  expired  at 
Saint  Lazare,  on  Sunday,  September  26, 1660,  in  his  85th  year. 
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UADAXM  Dl  GRAB  AND  TBI  8I8TIR8  OF  OHABITT.* 

In  every  town  in  which  Vincent  de  Paul  held  missions,  in  order 
to  give  permanency  to  the  good  work,  he  established  various  lay 
confraternities  and  associations  of  charity,  male  and  female.  These 
were  visited  by  himself  or  by  some  of  the  fathers  of  his  Congr^;a- 
tion,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  to  their  regulation  and  encour- 
agement, and  the  keeping  up  of  their  first  fervor.  He  was  desirous, 
however,  that  the  female  societies,  which  mainly  devoted  themselves 
to  orphans,  young  girls,  and  the  sick  poor,  should  moreover  be 
visited  by  some  devout  and  influential  lady  from  the  capita],  and 
thus  be  provided  with  an  experienced  spiritual  mother.  Such  a 
person  he  found  in  Madame  Le  Gras,  afterward  the  first  Superioress 
of  the  ScBurs  de  la  Charity. 

Louise  Le  Gras,  n6e  de  Marillac,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  August  12, 
1591.  Her  father  was  Louis  de  Marillac,  lord  of  Ferrieres,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  family  illustrious  in  the  church,  the  army,  and  the  service 
of  the  state;  and  her  mother  was  Maiguerite  Le  Camus,  whose 
family  had  attained  a  high  position  in  the  legal  profession.  De- 
prived of  her  mother  in  her  early  infancy,  she  was  educated  first 
by  the  nuns  of  Poissy,  and  afterward  in  her  father's  house,  where 
her  studies,  to  which  she  assiduously  applied  herself,  embraced  a 
wide  range  of  reading,  including  the'  classics  and  philosophy.  In 
February,  1613,  she  was  married  to  Antoine  Le  Gras,  private  secre- 
tary of  Marie  de  M^dicis.  Her  husband  died  in  December,  1625. 
Like  several  other  ladies  of  Paris,  she  had  always  devoted  much  of 
her  time  to  the  care  of  the  foundlings,  the  orphans,  the  poor,  and 
the  sick  in  the  hospitals ;  and  now,  in  her  widowhood,  she  resolved 
to  consecrate  herself  and  her  laige  fortune  altogether  to  charitable 
objects — especially  those  embraced  in  the  great  enterprises  of  Vin- 
cent de  Paul.  She  opened  her  mind  to  him  on  the  subject;  she 
expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  be  thus  associated  in  the  good  works 
of  his  missions ;  but  that  wise  director,  who  loved  not  precipitation, 
even  in  good  works,  advised  her,  first  earnestly  to  invoke  the  ligbt 
of  heaven,  in  order  that  she  might  ascertain  the  will  of  God,  before 
coming  to  any  final  resolution.  'Pray,'  said  he,  'prayer  is  the 
source  of  good  counsels ;  communicate  often,  the  Eucharist  is  the 
oracle  of  charitable  thoughts.' 

Her  vocation  being  duly  proved,  Vincent  laid  down  certain  rales 
for  her  spiritual  guidance ;  and  she  labored  untiringly  in  the  service 

*  TIm  8iil«ra  of  CiMrity  ■!•  eomnionlj  caUtd  tmtirt  gritm^  graj  tirtan,  ia  Fnaca,  ttom  tb» 
flokr  of  UMir  haMt,  wkick  is  a  dark  gray. 
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of  the  poor,  in  the  several  public  institutions,  as  well  as  in  their 
own  homes.  Her  first  visit  to  the  country,  which  was  in  May,  1629, 
was  to  Montmirail,  in  the  diocese  of  SoissoDs,  one  of  the  estates  of 
the  fiunily  of  GondL  Accompanied  by  certain  pions  hidies,  who 
had  joined  her,  she  effected  mach  good  here,  and  in  several  other 
places  which  she  visited ;  assembling  the  associations  of  charity,  re- 
animating their  seal,  and  imparting  to  them  sonnd  advice  and  in- 
stmction — a  duty  for  which  she  was  well  qualified  by  her  laige 
experience  in  the  capital.  At  Beauvais  alone  she  established  no 
less  than  eighteen  charitable  and  pious  societies  and  institutions, 
with  the  cordial  codperation,  and  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  in- 
habitants. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Vincent  wrote  to  caution 
her  against  vain-glory : — '  Unite  yourself  in  spirit  to  the  mockery, 
the  contempt  and  the  i11*treatment  suffered  by  the  Son  of  €k>d. 
When  you  shall  be  esteemed  and  honored,  keep  your  mind  truly 
humble  and  humiliated,  as  much  in  honors  as  in  contempt,  and  act  as 
the  bee  which  makes  its  honey  as  well  from  the  dew  which  falls  on 
the  wormwood  as  that  which  fidls  on  the  rose.* 

In  the  several  villages,  the  associations  consisted  of  women  of 
humble  birth,  who  were  accustomed  to  labor,  and  who  themselves 
rendered  all  the  offices  of  charity  to  the  sick  poor.  In  the  cities, 
and  especially  in  Paris,  they  numbered  several  ladies  of  rank,  some 
of  whom,  after  a  while,  contented  themselves  with  sending  their 
servants  to  visit  the  poor,  and,  in  the  end,  confined  their  aid  to  pe- 
cuniary contributions.  Vincent,  seeing  the  necessity  of  supplying 
the  void  thus  created,  brought  to  the  capital  some  peasant  girls,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  piety,  members  of  well  conducted  families,  and 
willing  to  devote  themselves  to  such  works ;  and  he  placed  them  in 
a  house  in  the  parish  of  Saint-Nicolas-du-Chardonnet,  under  the 
care  of  Madame  Le  Gras,  who  there,  on  March  25,  1684,  with  his 
full  approval,  pronounced  the  formula  of  her  consecration  to  God 
in  the  service  of  the  poor,  in  this  charitable  association,  then  called 
•LesFilles  de  la  Chants.' 

During  the  next  twelve  years  their  numbers  steadily  increased. 
They  were  now  not  confined  to  peasant  girls;  for  several  ladies  of 
good  position — some  of  them  widows — had  also  joined  the  Congre- 
gation. At  first,  merely  charged  with  the  care  of  the  sick  poor, 
who,  either  from  want  of  room  in  the  hospitals  or  a  repugnance  to 
enter  those  institutions,  remained  in  their  own  homes,  they  had  now 
undertaken  the  duties  of  the  hospitals,  become  mothers  to  the  or- 
phans, mistresses  to  friendless  yonng  girls  exposed  to  temptationi 
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e6ntoliiig  an^lt  to  tke  gtllejr  sla?^  tbe  priaonen^the'aiok  and'tll» 
(Jying— Id  a  ^ord,  ilader  God  '  a  pro? ideaoe  to  ail  the  miMffable/ 

la  1646,  lA  Yincaat^B  revest;  the  Sistiera  Were  ere<$tedifato  moem^ 
frhie  bjr  the  AFtkbisbop  of  Parity  aad,  oa  Aat  JMrelate*^  ap]rficiti<Ml^ 
the  Kitig  graated  bis  royAl  letters  patenrt  ia  their  fii^r  oh  Oettobt^ 
20,  of  the  Ktoie  yea^.  These  letters  were  reacrwed  \tk  1667^  Tli» 
Sisters  lived  Tei^  frogall j,  tiie  support  of  each  for  food  and  etolbitig. 
being  onty  ode  bdndred  livres  a  jear ;  and  their  incoale  at  thitf  t« 
was  derif  ed  from  the  proceeds  of  their  own  work  la  their  fe# 
ure  bonrsy  the  eontribatioas  of  the  parochial  societiesy  of  the  Dansei^ 
de  la  Gbarit^,  Md  of  other  pioos  persoas,  as  well  as  the  revefKie  of 
over  two  thousand  livres  a  ^ear,  settled  oA  them,  ia  perpetuty,  hf 
tbe  Kingi  Ute  Qaeed,  and  the  Doehease  d*Aiguilloa. 

Vincent  had  wisely  resolved  that  this  eharitable  aaaocdatioa  shoalA 
take  form  and  life  frofn  practice  aad  experience,  before  it  leoeifed 
a  written  role.  Therefore  it  Wae  only  io  1655  that  he  gate  il 
statute^  tniles^  and  ootistitotiottSy  which  he  had  edrefnllj  diawa  wp^ 
and  which  were  approved  of  by  the  Arohbishop  of  Paris,  the  Kiag;, 
tfnd  the  Holy  See.  This  delay  was  the  more  jodicious  that,  from 
small  beghiniogs,  the  eoligregatlon  had  then  assumed  proportion^, 
and  attaitied  an  importadee  €ir  beyond  eveh  what  he  or  lladame  Lar 
Qras  had  anttcipated,  lis  he  states  in  oae  of  his  letter!  written  abovt 
this  time. 

The  French  Sisters  of  Charity  are  toot  a  relifpoos  order.  They 
are  only  a  oongregation,  and  take  simple  annual  vowi.  These  are 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  add  the  Service  iA  tiia  pooiL. 
They  are  taken  on  March  lift,  the  feast  of  the  Annodciation,  Aiid  atO: 
renewable  every  year.  On  that  day,  eaoh  Sistet  b  peffectly  ftoee^ 
and  may  or  may  not  renew  her  vow,  as  she  pleases.  There  are  ferar^ 
very  few  iadeed,  of  these  devoted  women  who,  having  once  entered 
on  this  state  of  life,  return  to  the  world.  It  was  a  maxim  ef  Yilk- 
cent's  that  a  renewal  of  vows  is  n  renewal  of  fervor. 

Five  and  a  half  years  elapse  before  the  vows  are  taken.  Fiiil^ 
there  is  a  half  year's  probation,  which  is  spent  in  the  particular 
house  in  which  a  postulatit  enters.  Next,  there  are  five  years  of  n 
novitiate.  Of  the^  the  first  nine  or  ten  months  are  spent  in  the 
mother  house,  in  the  me  do  Bao,  Paris.  Daring  this  time,  the  nov* 
ice  is  not  employed  in  works  of  cherity,  but  is  altogether  edgi^^ 
in  spiritual  exercises,  in  studying  the  irules  and  eoa^tutiods,  aad. 
receiving  instructions  as  to  her  future  duties  and  occupations,  aa  a 
ipember  of  the  institute.    She  then  receives  the  habit^  and  ia  sent 
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f»  a  branch  boase,  where  she  immediatelj  eftterto  ob  the  service  of 
tiie  poor.  After  being  tbtiii  engeged  #»r  aboBt  ibor  years,  she  takes 
BBiMial  vows. 

The  Congregation  ol  the  Sisters  of  Charily  is  gOTemed  bj  the- 
Soperior-Oeneral  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission,  who  holds  both 
oflkes  fbr  lif».  The  lif otbe^Qeneral  is  subject  to  his  authority,  and* 
with  his  advice,  governs  the  Congregation,  and  appoints  the  supe^' 
fiereSscs  of  the  several  branch  houses.  She  is  always  the  superior- 
ess of  the  mother  house  in  Paris.  Her  duties  are  most  onerous. 
Sie  has  her  assistants  and  secretaries,  whose  corre^ndence  is  in 
■laay  languages,  as  the  Sisters  of  Charity  carry  on  their  ministra* 
tions  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  She  is  elected  by  the  Sisters,  and 
holds  office  for  three  years,  after  which  she  may  be  re-elected,  buti 
oiiee  only,  without  an  interval. 

*  The  habit  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  must  be  fiuniliar  to  all  my 
readers.  It  is  the  same  in  every  couBtry — a  plain  dark  grsj  stuff' 
dress,  with  a  large  white  calico  bonnet,  the  ean^He, 

Serviee9  to  Sick  and  Wounfied  SokHert. 

'  It  was  in  the  years  1654-58  that  the  Sisters  of  Charity  first  went 
forth  to  attend  on  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war.  On  that  occasion,. 
Anne  of  Austria  asked  Vincent  de  Paul  to  send  some  Sisters  to 
nurse  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  of  whom  there  were  between 
nz  and  seven  hundred  in  Calais,  after  the  siege  of  Dunkirk.  At. 
first  Vincent  cduld  spare  only  four,  whom  he  dispatched  immedi- 
ately.  Of  these,  in  a  short  time,  two  fell  victims  to  the  pestilence. 
Twenty  at  once  came  forward  to  offer  to  fill  tlicir  places.  Ever 
aince,  this  little  army  has  taken  its  position  in  camps  and  ambu- 
lances. In  the  Crimea  they  had  chaige  of  six  military  and  two 
naval  hospitals.  They  were  on  duty  at  the  same  time,  at  Penki 
Dolma-6achtch6,  Levend,  Rami-Tchiflik,  Malt^p^,  Daoud-Pachai 
Gulhan6,  EaulidJ6,  Chalchis,  the  Pineus,  Gallipoli,  and  Varna.  The 
severe  cold  of  winter,  cholera,  typhus,  gangrene,  had  no  terrors  for 
them.  We  may  well  imagine  how  their  presence  in  the  wards 
cheered  the  sufferers.  In  one  of  the  French  hospitals  in  the  Crimea, 
a  poor  dying  young  French  soldier  was  overheard  saying  to  the  Sis- 
ter in  attendance  on  him :  *  Sister,  come  to  visit  me  often.  When 
you  come,  I  imagine  I  see  France  and  my  mother.' 

The  congregation  now  numbers  over  twenty  thousand  member% 
a  well  disciplined,  devoted^  all-conquering  army  of  charity.  We 
justly  adinir^  the  true  Christian  bcAevolence  and  devoted  seal  of 
Florence  Nightingale  and  Elisabeth  Fry;  but  ho¥^  much  niore 
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would  tbeir  services  ba? e  been  Enhanced  in  v«lkie,  if  th6s6  excdksi 
ladies  had  been  members  of  one  great  corps,  well  trained,  well  disr 
ciplined,  well  organized  1  A  brave  roan  will  sometimes,  single-; 
banded,  perform  prodigies  of  valor;  but,  Cor  ulterior  results,  for 
enduring  effect,  be  would  be  much  more  powerful,  if  he  formed  one 
of  a  compact^  well  drilled  bodj,  composed  of  one  thousand  soldi, 
men* 

Here  we  have  illustnited  one  great  advantage  of  religious  orden^ 
— their  complete  oiganization.  Then,  there  is  the  principle  of  asso*. 
oiation — a  principle  by  which  individual  seal  is  developed  and  so^ 
tained,  and  individual  exertions  are  a  hundred-fold  enhanced.  Then 
there  are  the  religious  vows,  by  which  that  organisation  is  made^ 
perfect — by  which  that  principle  of  association  operates  in  its  most 
effective  form ;  for  by  their  vows  the  several  members  are  withdrawn, 
and  set  apart  from  worldly  interests,  pleasures,  and  pursuits,  and 
thus  are  enabled  to  devote  themselves  wholly  and  exclusively  to  tha: 
service  of  God  and  their  neighbor,  in  fulfilling  the  particular  objects 
of  their  institute.  Of  their  vows,  there  is  especially  the  vow  of 
obedience,  in  virtue  of  which  thoy  address  themselves  earnestly  and 
thoroughly  to  do  the  work  set  before  them,  acting  in  complete, 
unison,  so  that  the  whole  community,  composed  of  many  partSp' 
works  as  one  well  regulated  machine. 

Another  striking  advantage  of  religious  orders  is  their  perma- 
nency. A  great  philanthropist — a  Howard  or  a  Peabody — may 
die ;  and  who  Is  to  fill  the  vacant  place  ?  In  a  religious  order,  to 
make  such  a  void,  death  is  powerless.  And  thus  it  is  that  since  the. 
institution  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  by  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  now 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  although  their  great  patron^, 
g^ide,  and  spiritual  father,  and  although  Madame  Le  Gras  and  many 
another  of  their  heroic  leaders  have  long  since  gone  to  their  reward^ 
their  ranks  arc  always  full,  their  numbers  annually  increase,  their 
work  constantly  and  steadily  goes  on ;  and  the  memory  and  exam- 
ple of  the  departed  seem  to  nerve  this  gallant  army  to  renewed  ex- 
ertions, and  urge  them  to  fresh  conquests  in  the  cause  of  God  and 
humanity. 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  were  introduced  into  Great  Britain  from 
France  in  1855,  when  a  small  community  of  five  nuns  were  sent  to 
Drogheda.  Monsieur  Etienne,  Superior-General  of  the  Congregia-* 
tion  of  the  Mission,  conducted  ten  Sisters  to  Dublin  in  1857,  and 
the  same  year  the  congregation  was  established  in  SheflSeld.  There 
arc  now  twenty-one  houses  in  Great  Britun  and  Ireland* 
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To  understand  the  animating  principles  and  scope  of  this  Con- 
gregation, as  originally  institatcd,  we  append  the  Statutes,  Rules, 
and  Constitutions,  as  drawn  up  hy  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Holy  See  in  1655. 

Slatuiea  drawn  by  VincerU  De  Paid  in  1655. 

L  Of  the  end  and  fuDdamental  virtaes  of  their  institute.  This  end  is  to  hon- 
or our  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  as  the  source  and  model  of  all  charity,  serving  Him 
corporally  and  spiritnally  in  the  person  of  the  poor,  whether  the  sick,  or  chil- 
dren, or  prisoners,  or  others  who,  through  shame,  are  deterred  from  making 
known  their  necessities.  To  correspond  worthily  to  so  holy  a  vocation  and  to 
imitate  an  exemplar  so  perfect,  tliey  ought  to  endeavor  to  live  holily  and  to  la- 
bor assiduously  for  their  own  perfection.  Joining  tlte  interior  exercises  of  the 
spiritual  life  to  the  exterior  employments  of  Christian  charity. 

▲Ithoiigli  they  may  not  be,  strictly  speaking,  a  religious  order,  this  state  not 
being  suitable  to  the  employments  of  their  vocation,  nevertheless  as  they  are 
much  more  exposed  exteriorly  than  inclosed  religious — ^having  ordinarily  for  a 
octoTent  but  tlie  houses  of  the  sick,  for  a  cell  but  a  hired  room,  for  a  chapel  bat 
the  parisli  church,  for  a  cloister  but  the  streets  of  the  city  and  tlie  wards  of  bos- 
pitate,  lor  inclosure  but  obedience^  for  a  grate  but  the  fear  of  God,  and  for  a  vail 
bat  holy  modesty. — they  are  obliged  by  this  consideration,  to  lead,  exteriorlv 
and  interiorly,  a  life  as  virtuous,  as  pure,  as  edifying,  as  true  religious  in  their 
convent. 

Above  all,  they  shall  valoe  tlie  salvation  of  their  souls  more  than  all  things 
on  eartli ;  they  sliall  fly  mortal  sin  more  than  death,  and  venial  sin  with  Sd 
their  strength ;  and  in  order  to  merit  the  reward  promised  by  our  Lord  to  the 
servants  of  tlie  poor,  they  shall  apply  themselves  to  acquire  the  tliree  Christian 
virtaes  of  humility,  simplicity,  and  charity,  whidi  are  as  the  three  faculties  of 
soul  of  the  whole  congregation  and  of  eiach  member,  and  as  the  appropriate 
spirit  of  tlieir  institute. 

Moreover  they  are  enjoined  a  horror  of  the  maxims  of  this  world,  a  love  of 
the  maxims  of  Jesus  Christ :  consequently  a  love  of  mortification ;  a  despising 
of , themselves  and  of  the  tilings  of  the  earth;  a  preference  of  low  and  repofp^ 
nant  employmentSt  of  the  last  place^  and  of  what  otliers  refuse ;  detachment  as 
regards  plaoes,  employments,  and  persons ;  a  disposition  to  quit  all  at  the  voice 
of^obedience ;  a  patience  that  loves  inconveniences,  contradictions,  mockeries, 
and  calumnies ;  great  confidence  in  Providence,  abandoning  themselves  to  it  ss 
an  infant  to  its  nurse. 

.II.  Servants  of  the  poor,  they  shall  honor  the  poverty  of  our  Lord,  by  living 
poorly  themselves.  They  shall  have  all  things  m  common,  after  the  example 
of  the  first  Christians.  Tliey  shall  neither  m  nor  refuse  any  thing  for  them- 
selves, leaving  all  their  wants  to  the  solicitude  of  the  office  bearers  of  their 
congregation.  Far  and  near,  they  shall  live  and  shall  dress  in  an  uniform  man- 
ner, and  afler  the  model  of  the  mother  house.  Sick,  they  shall  content  them- 
selves in  every  respect  with  tlie  ordinary  fare  and  treatment  of  the  poor ;  for 
servants  ought  not  to  be  better  treated  than  their  masters. 

m.  IV.  v.  VI.  Tliese  four  sections  inculcate  on  the  Sisters  holy  modesty, 
and  an  edifying  demeanor  on  all  occasions,  matoal  condescension,  and  love  for 
one  anotlier,  and  obedience,  with  submission  of  the  judgment  and  the  will  to 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  all  places  in  which  they  are  established,  and  to  their 
own  superiors,  in  all  matters  in  which  they  do  not  see  any  sin. 

YII.  Their  principal  employment  being  to  serve  the  sick  poor,  they  shall 
serve  them  as  Jesus  Christ  himself,  with  as  much  cordiality,  respect,  and  devo- 
tion, even  the  most  troublesome  and  the  most  disagreeable.  This  service  they 
shaU  prefer  even  to  their  spiritual  exercises  They  shall  take  care  of  the  sonls 
sa  weU  as  of  the  bodiea  of  tlie  poor  they  serve.  As  to  material  aid  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  alms,  they  shall  act  conformably  with  the  instructions  that  wiU 
have  been  given  them,  or  with  the  will  of  the  donors.  They  shall  not  attend 
01^  (he  rich  unless  in  case  of  absoluto  necessity,  and  even  then,  according  to 
their  institute,  they  shall  take  care  that  the  poor  be  first  served. 
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YIIL  The  tigM  tectkm  preteribei  their  tpiritoel  eznroiaos,  ipfticb  trt  *imI- 
tber  to  be  omitted  nor  postponed  except  in  tkvor  of  the  aenrioe  of  the  poor.' 

IX.  The  ninth  and  lest  section  regulates  the  emptojment  of  the  oaj.    To 
rise  at  fbur  o'clock ;  to  retire  to  bed  at  nine.    There  are  certain  deretiotial  eoD* 
ercises;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  serenteen.  honni  it  devoted  to  the  . 
senrice  of  the  poor. 

To  these  common  rules^  practiced  (br  a  long  time  before  they  were  reduced 
to>  code,  Vincent  added  particular  rules  ibr  the  Sisters  visitiiig  the  siek  poor  in. , 
their  own  homes,  the  Sisters  of  the  Hdtel-Diea  and  other  hospital^  the  Sisten 
of  the  House  of  FounAings,  the  Sisten  of  the  Tillages^  the  Sisters  teaehing^ 
scSiooI,  the  Sisters  attending  on  and  consoling  the  sick  galley  slaTes — ^in  a  word;  ' 
rules  suitable  to  each  fiinction  of  charity,  in  which  the  members  of  the  oongre* 
gation  were  severaUy  engaged. 

Abore  all  things,  he  enjoined  oft  the  SIstera  to  maintain,  in  eTery  AinetloB, 
sweetness  of  manner,  patience,  kindness,  and  respect  ibr  the  poor  of  Christ 

*  Your  principal  care,,  my  daughton^'  said  he^ '  after  the  lore  of  Qod  and  tht 
desire  to  render  yourselyes  pleasing  to  his  Diyine  Majesty,  ought  to  be  to  wnnm 
the  sick  poor  with  great  sweetoess  and  cordiality,  compassionating  their  soflN^ 
ings  and  listening  to  their  little  complaints  as  a  good  mother  ought  to  do^  Ibc 
they  look  upon  you  as  their  nursing  mothers,  as  persons  sent  to  assist  thsnu  , 
Thus  you  are  destined  to  repreecnt  the  boaa^  of  God  in  their  regard.* 

For  many  years  before  he  gare  the  Sistors  of  Charity  their  written  ndes^ 
Sdnt  Vincent  de  Paul  used  to  assemble  them,  from  time  to  time,  and  hold 
spiritual  conferences  with  tiiea.    The  diaoourses  he  deUTeved  on  tboae  oootf  • 
sioBs  have  been  preserved ;  and  his  spirit — a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  hdhisis— 
pervading  them,  still  animates  the  congregation. 

.This  will  readily  be  seen  by  those  who,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  visit  aa 
hoi^tal  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters.  But  tliere  are  many  results  of  this  ho^ 
tmining  which  no  observation  can  reveal,  and  which  are  known  only  to  God. 

A  Sister  of  Charity  may  be  for  years  engaged  in  hospital  duty  in  England,  ia 
France,  in  Germany,  or  in  Italy.  On  a  particular  morning  she  may  receive  an 
order  to  start  for  China,  the  following  day.  No  leave-taking  of  friend»-*«o 
picking  up  of  luggage— no  elabonito  arrangements  for  this  long  Journey  of  six* 
teen  thousand  miles  I  She  obeys  tlie  order  as  she  would  the  voice  of  God. 
With  her  little  bundle  contahiing  a  duinge  of  olothes,  her  few  books  of  dev»* 
tien,  and  her  rosary,  she  departs  at  the  hour  appointed.  Slie  terries  not  otm 
moment  by  the  way.  She  looks  not  once  back  on  the  land  of  her  birth,  wbidi 
sli'e  is  DOW  leaving  for  ever.  She  Cbarlessly  and  cheerfully  goes  forth,  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  the  land  of  the  barbarian.  The  saving  of  the  lives, 
and  the  baptism,  of  female  infiinte  condemned,  by  the  inhuman  custom  of  Uiat 
oter  populated  country,  to  be  drowned,  on  their  birth,  or  to  be  left  to  perish  by 
the  road-sides — their  education  and  training — the  conducting  of  the  schools  of 
native  Christians^  and  the  several  other  Amctioos  of  charity  to  whidi  her  insti- 
tute adapts  itself  in  this  new  sphere— such  are  the  fUture  occupations  of  her  lUb, 
and  she  enters  on  them  with  a  selfi«acrifidng  zeal  which  needs  no  human  praise. 

In  all  the  great  European  wars,  after  every  great  battle ;  in  all 
the  great  visitations  of  plagne,  famine,  and  pestilence;   in  the  . 
homes  of  want  and  unffenw^  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  worldi  * 
these  devoted  womdn  may  do' found. 
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•  Among  tha  ladies  who  were  Miociated  by  Vincent  de  Paul  ia, 
1434,  under  the  name  of  Zet  Ihmu  d§  la  Ckariii^  to  eooperalft 
with  the  Si«tem  in  providing  for  the  wants  and  ailerialing  the  sofliw* 
faig»  of  their  indigent  fellow-creatures,  both  in  the  hospitals  and  in 
tftoir  homes,  were  somd  of  the  most  prominent  by  birth  and  social 
relations  in  France.  Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  Terra  Incogmta^  (drawa 
up  by  him  from  Maynard's  Vi$  d$  SL  Vinemt^^  gives  brief  sketohet 
af  several  which  we  iaeorporate  with  this  article. 

Jiadame  la  Jhrisidenk  OcuaaaulL 

The  first  ]tt6j  president  of  the  Dames  de  la  Charity  was  Msdame  la  PrM- 
dente  Qoossaolt)  who  in  the  first  instance  suggested  the  Ibrmation  of  the  asso* 
elation  to  Vincent  de  Paul  Rich  and  handsome,  and  left  a  widow  in  the 
ttoem  of  her  youth,  she  reAiaed  several  brilliant  offers  of  marriage,  and  resolved 
tb  devote  her  Urge  fortune  and  her  life  thenceforward  to  the  senrice  of  the  poor., 
la  her  frequent  yisits  of  charitj  to  the  H6tel-Dteu,  she  had  seen  the  necessity 
6t  such  an  association  in  connection  with  that  great  hospital  Vincent  sub-, 
iaitted  the  prqject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and,  haying  obtained  the  cordial 
d^roval  of  that  prelate,  proceeded  to  carry  it  into  effect  In  a  few  months  the 
asBodation  numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty  ladies.  In  a  letter  to  Monsieur 
4u  Cbudray  at  Rome,  under  date  July  25,  1634,  Vincent  speaks  of  it  as  fol« 
lows: — 'We  have  erected  a  coufririe  of  charity  composed  of  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty  ladies  of  high  rank,  who  each  day,  (bur  and  fpur,  visit 
and  succor  eight  or  nine  hundred  sick  poor  in  the  H6tel-Dieu,  with  jellies^ 
aoupe,  jams,  and  all  kinds  of  delicacies,  iu  addition  to  the  ordinary  nourishment 
of  the  house,  and  who  endeavor  to  dispose  these  poor  people  to  make  a  general 
CoofiMsion  of  their  past  lives,  so  that  those  who  die  should  die  in  good  disposi- 
tboB,  and  those  who  are  cured  should  make  a  resolution  no  more  to  offend  God 
-^  work  which  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  blessing/ 

The  ladies  generally  arrived  at  the  H6tel-Dieu  at  one  o'clock  ia  the  afternoon 
ind  remained  until  four.    After  a  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  they  passed 

* 

into  a  room  in  which  they  received  white  aprons  from  the  nuns,  and,  dad  in 

these  and  accompanied  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  they  dispersed  themselves 

through  the  several  wards,  giving  the  sick  what  delicacies  they  liked,  and  ad^ 

dressing  them  in  kind  and  encouraging  language.    The  distribution  finished, 

Hiej  laid  aside  their  livery  of  charity,  and  made  another  visit  to  the  Blessed 

SMjrament,  thanking  God  for  the  favor  of  being  allowed  to  serve  him  in  the 

persons  of  the  poor,  and  praying  for  their  health  and  salvation.    Madame  la 

P^dente  Goussault  was  the  leader,  as  she  was  the  originator,  of  this  great 

work  of  charitj. 

La  Duehesae  d^AiguHbn, 

Another  of  these  excellent  ladies  was  la  Doehease  d'Aiguillon,  whose  name 
frequently  ooours  in  the  text,  as  one  of  the  diief  eooperatois  ia  Vincent's  char^ 
liable  undertakings.  Marie-Madeteiae  de  Wignerod,  bom  in  1604,  was  daugli* 
ter  of  Ren6  de  Wignerod,  lord  of  Poot-Ooarlay,  and  of  Fran^oiae  du  Plesais^ 
sister  of  Cardinal  Biobeliea.    In  les^  she  married  a  J^epbew  of  the  Duo  de 
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Lajnes,  Antoine  GrimoArd  du  Roure  de  Combalet,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Montpellier  in  1622.  Left  a  widow  at  eighteen  jears  of  age,  and  withoat 
children,  at  a  period,  too,  when  her  undo  had  reached  the  highest  pinnade  of 
power  and  fortune,  she  might  have  formed  another  and  stiU  more  brilliaat 
matoh.  But  she  reftised  all  offen,  among  others  the  hand  of  the  Comte  d» 
SoisBons,  grandson  of  the  Prince  de  Gond6,  and  resolyed  to  doTOte  the  remaiii* 
der  of  her  life  to  works  of  religion  and  charity.  She  forthwith  entered  the 
Convent  of  the  Carmelites,  but  her  unde,  the  powerful  minister,  who  wished 
her  to  live  with  him,  obliged  her  to  resume  the  dress  and  the  life  of  the  world. 
That  her  heart  was  still  in  the  convent,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  pa*- 
sage  in  her  will:  'I  desire  to  be  interred,  immediately  after  my  death,  In  the 
gpreat  convent  of  the  Carmdites  of  the  Incarnation,  in  whatever  place  the  Rev- 
erend Mother  Prioress  shall  direct,  just  as  the  nuns  are  interred.  I  know  weU 
that,  not  having  been  worthy  to  pass  my  life  there,  as  I  have  strongly  desired| 
I  do  not  deserve  to  be  received  there  after  my  death ;  but  as  I  am  assured  that 
the  charity  of  the  holy  religious  will  not  reftise  me  this  favor,  I  dare  to  beg  it 
at  their  hands,  in  order  that  I  may  have  at  least  the  consolation  of  awaitiqg 
with  them  in  their  holy  house  the  great  day  of  the  resurrection.' 

In  1638,  Richelieu  purchased  for  her  the  town  and  estate  of  AJguiDon,  with 
the  rights  and  title  of  a  ducal  peerage  attached  thereto.  While  her  unde  was 
engaged  in  aflairs  of  State^  she  took  on  hemlf  the  dispensing  of  his  munificent 
gifts  and  alms.  8be  had  eariy  placed  herself  under  the  direction  of  Vincent  de 
Paul,  and  became  '  the  soul  of  his  aasemblies,  of  his  missions,  of  his  pious 
foundations ;  and  all  that  with  a  simplidty  which  gives  a  charm  to  greatnesi^ 
and  a  piety  which  constitutes  before  God  the  merit  of  good  works.' 

On  the  death  of  her  uncle  in  1642,  her  means  of  doing  good  were  largdy  in* 
creased.  By  his  will,  bearing  date  May  23,  in  that  year,  she  was  appointed  his 
executrix  conjointly  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Bes  Koyers.  Aiter  payment 
of  the  cardinal's  debts  and  of  a  bequest  of  1,500,000  livres  to  the  King,  Louis 
XIII.,  they  were  empowered  to  expend  all  his  large  fortune  in  *  works  of  piety 
useful  to  the  public,'  without  being  obliged  to  render  any  account  to  his  heirs. 
Moreover,  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon  had  for  three  years,  under  the  will,  the 
management  of  two-thirds  of  all  his  property,  to  be  employed  in  the  payment 
of  any  of  his  debts  or  legades  which  might  have  remained  unpaid,  and  for  the 
expense  of  tlie  buildings  and  foundations  which  he  had  ordered.  Among  these 
were  the  h6tel  de  Richelieu,  the  college  and  church  of  Sorbonne,  the  .house  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Mission  which  he  had  established  at  the  place  fW>iii 
which  he  derived  his  ducal  title,  and  the  hospital  of  galley  slaves  at  Marseilles. 

Madame  d'Aiguillon  died  in  1675.  In  her  funeral  oration,  Fl^chier  said  of 
her:  'EUe  n'a  6t6  grande,  que  pour  servir  Dieu  noblement;  riche,  que  pour 
assister  libdralment  les  pauvres  de  J^s-Christ;  vivante,  que  pour  se  dispoeer 
s^rieuaemont  k  bien  mourir.'  Her  grand-nephew  was  declared  Duke  d'Aiguil- 
lon by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  in  1731. 

Madame  PoBaUon. 

Marie  Lumague,  bom  in  Paris,  in  1699,  wss  married  to  Francis  PoIlalioB, 
gentleman  of  the  chamber  in  ordinaiy  to  the  King  and  his  resident^  at  Rag^uaiL 

*  *  Reiidaot,*  aa  mftj  »!  a  IbraigR  Cowt,  hm  Umb  a  minkum  ud  ■«•  tfau  aa  tfMt. 
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Becoming  a  widow  after  a  few  years  of  married  life,  she  resigned  her  post  of 
lady  of  honor  to  the  Queen,  sold  her  equipage  and  jewels,  retrenched  all 
expenses,  and,  under  the  direction  of  Yhicent  de  Paul,  doToted  the  remain- 
der of  her  life  to  pietj  and  good  works.  She  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
Dam^  de  la  Charity.  8he  accompanied  JIadame  Le  Gras  into  the  country, 
dressed  m  payaoimd^  and  there  devoted  herself  to  tlie  instruction  and  relief  of 
the  poor.  After  some  time,  she  felt  an  inspiration  to  consecrate  herself  esp^- 
dally  to  poor  giris  abused  and  repentant,  and  to  those  whom  youth  and  beauty, 
Joined  with  indigence  and  the  bad  conduct  of  their  parents,  exposed  to  certain 
peril  After  expending  her  own  fortune  in  founding  this  work,  she  obtained  the 
aid  of  lier  daughter  and  son-in-law  C3aude  Chastelain,  cbamberiain  of  the  King 
and  secretary  of  the  council  of  state.  She  next  went  about  Paris  on  foot,  to 
jolicit  further  aid.  She  commenced  with  forty  girls,  whom  she  lodged  in  the 
hospital  of  la  Piti^,  of  wliidi  Vincent  de  Paul  was  then  superior.  Soon  after 
this,  she  formed  a  community  of  thirty-three  young  women  destined  to  educate 
the  young  persons  who  should  there  seek  a  refuge  against  the  dangers  and 
temptations  to  which  tlieir  circumstances  might  expose  them.  This  community 
Was  styled  'Les  Filles  do  la  Providence.*  She  also  established  a  house  in 
which  little  girls  under  ten  years  of  age  were  received,  and  there  educated  and 
trained  to  useHil  employments,  by  which  they  might  afterward  earn  an  honest 
Subsistence.  Vincent  de  Pnul  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  institution  of  the  Fillet 
de  la  Providence,  which,  at  his  request,  was  erected  into  a  secular  congregation 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  1647.  He  selected  seven  of  these  devoted 
women,  wliom  he  sent  to  various  districts  in  the  environs  of  Paris  as  female 
missionaries,  to  instruct  and  aid  those  of  theH*  own  sex  who  most  required  their 
charitable  ministrations.  Some  of  the  number  appointed  to  this  work,  were  of 
the  highest  nobility,  such  as  Anne  de  Croze,  and  Renee  de  Orandmont,  who 
was  related  to  the  royal  house  of  Lorraine,  and  who  '  concealed  all  her  titles 
Tinder  the  humble  name  of  Ren^  Desbordes.'  This  congregation  was  called 
V  Union  Chretienne,  On  September  4,  1657,  in  the  midst  of  her  loved  com- 
munity of  la  Providence  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  young  girls  saved  and 
supported  by  her  charity,  Kadame  Pollalion  passed  to  her  eternal  reward. 

La  Marquue  de  Maigndaiy. 

Ghariotte  Karguerite  de  Gondi,  sister  of  the  last  two  bishops  of  Paris  and  of 
the  General  of  the  Galleys,  was  married  to  florimond  d'Halluin,  Karquis  de 
Maigiielay  in  1588.  Three  years  after  this,  her  husband  was  assassinated  in 
the  troubles  of  the  League.  Young  and  wealthy,  she  resolved  in  her  widow- 
hood to  renounce  the  world  and  devote  herself  to  a  life  of  piety  and  charity. 
Her  intention  was  to  enter  the  Convent  of  the  Capuchinesses;  but  Monsieur  de 
BeruIIe  strongly  advised  her  to  continue  in  the  world,  where  her  influence  and 
example  would  effect  greater  good.  Her  whole  time  was  occupied  in  visiting 
and  relieving  the  sick  poor  in  theur  own  homes  and  the  hospitals,  and  other 
charitable  works.  She  was  the  foundress  of  the  Kadeleine  du  Temple,  a  house 
for  penitent  fallen  women,  which  was  afterward  placed  on  a  solid  foundation  by 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  In  addition  to  her  large  contributions  to  this  institu- 
tion, she  bequeathed  it  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  livres  in  her  will  After 
the  Duchesse  d*Aiguillon,  she  was  perhaps  the  largest  contributor  to  the  under- 
takings of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul    This  exoellent  lady  died  in  166a 
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Fnui9oiaB  ifiufufirilt  de  BUI y,  dMi«  d«  Ooommnj,  van  th*  ddest  davi^klv 
4>r  tbe  Oooiit  de  Bo(te|K>t| -governor  of  AiQaiL  She  urm  neiried  te  Phflippe 
.Sneiioel  de  Goadi,  Ooont  de  Je^^qy  end  GeneaU  of  the  GiOIitii,  nsftrred  iej» 
tuyr  i&  the  text  When  Ood  hle«ed  her  with  dbUdseii,  ihe  ie  nwofdedtobe«e 
Jttid:  'I  deeife  mueh  that  iboee  wlioin  Qod  hjw  gUren  a»  end  whoa  he  tomjy^ 
jiTeiiieahoaldbeeeafttBiahettteiiimthertfaMgteaAloidaoae^^  Itwiei« 
'this  epirit  that  jhe  requested  Monneiir  de  Bernlle  to  proewe  her  a  sDitahle 
preceptor  Sx  her  sons,  aod  ftfans  she  beesioe  aeqsaintod  ivilh  Ti&oent  de 
JVNd.  Her  snadetgr  to  1km  stenul  weUhre  W  all  rsalduig  on  her  hosbeadii 
jviaoelj  estate^  led  to  the  ftnt  sstahUAmeatof  the  (Xmgreiiatio^ 
•of  the  Missioii.  To  this  olveetehe  aid  the  Conat  wove  mwiUkentoontribatos^ 
•iMii&deed  thejr  were  to  all  aimilargood  woiics. 

Madame  and  MddenuriaeOe  de  Lamaignon, 

These  ladies,  mother  and  daughter,  were  suocessivelj  leading  memheis  of  the 
Dames  de  la  Charity  ICadame  de  XjunoignoD,  n4e  Marie  de  Uindes^  formed  sa 
association  for  the  liheration  of  prisoners  confined  for  deht,  and  for  the  relief  of 
all  prisoners — a  work  of  great  charitj  in  those  dajs,  when  the  econom/  of 
jnrisoDs  was  yery  Inferior  indeed  to  what  it  is  in  oar  times.  This  aasociatto 
comprised  not  only  ladies  and  ecdeaiastics,  but  some  of  the  leading  gentry  and 
nobility  of  the  capital  The  King  oontribnted  ananaUy  to  its  fundi^  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  paid  the  canaom  of  a  prisoner  presented  to  him  by  the  amOr 
dation  on  Palm  Sundij  of  eyery  jeer.  ICadeleine  de  Lamoignon  worthi^  k^ 
iowed  in  the  footsteps  of  her  mother.  She  established  at  her  own  hoaae  a 
bazaar  for  the  serrice  and  profit  of  the  poor.  The  King,  Louis  XIY.,  felt  miieh 
Interest  in  her  good  works,  and  sent  her  a  donation  four  times  every  year.  Stfi 
was  a  large  contributor  to  the  funds  of  the  Hdpital-G^neral.  Her  alms  were  niQl 
confined  to  Paris,  but  extended  to  all  the  siBicted  proyinces  of  France,  as  watt 
as  to  Poland,  Barbery,  and  Canada.  Mademoiselle  de  Lamoignon  died  on  April 
14,  1687,  haying  dispensed  in  her  lifetime  600,000  Uyres  in  charity. 

From  these  sketches  of  a  few  of  its  leading  members,  we  can  best  appreciate 
the  yalue  of  this  assoctatioa.  Its  Ibunder,  guide,  and  director,,  was  Saint  Yin- 
cent  de  Paul  Throngh  his  iar«aeiBg  pmdenoe,  the  special  woiics  of  these 
«xcellent  Christian  ladies  did  not  die  with  them;  bat  were  cairMd  on,  aAir 
iheir  departure,  by  religioas  oaamanities  of  nans ;  and  consequently  nearly  il 
those  works  haye  suryived  to  the  present  time.  Few  will  dissent  from  the  wise 
and  oonsiderate  sentinenls  expressed  in  the  following  extract  Anom  the  mist 
drawn  up  by  Saint  Yinoent  for  the  guidance  of  the  ladies  hi  their  yisits  to  tM 
Hdtel-Dieu:— 'With  regard  to  the  pQor,  you  will  speak  to  them  with  macA 
kindness  and  humility;  and  in  order  not  to  sadden  these  aafortnnates^  tbs 
weight  of  whose  misery  is  increased  by  behoMiog  the  luxary  of  the  rid),  yoa 
srill  appear  before  them  oaly  in  pUin  and  simple  costume.  ...  In  your  pious 
exhortations  and  instructions  of  the  sick,  you  will  ayoid  not  only  the  display  of 
superior  knowledge,  but  eyen  the  appeannoe  of  speaking  from  yourselyes;  and 
therefore  you  will  haye  always  in  your  hand  a  little  book  which  will  be  printed 
for  this  purpose,  and  which  will  contain  all  those  Christian  truths  which  it  is 
necessary  they  shouM  know.* 
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■OBHTAU. 

WhfttifltbiparpQaeofftgreAtlKwpiUlT  AjkspbyiKdMi^rssiirgMB.JMl- 
rVOM  in  hif  proftMkm :  he  wiU^nofaftbl/  ansirar  tbat  %  ^pnU  ]io0pitel  is  %  gim% 
^medioal  aoheoU  in  which  the^ari  of  hflaling  if  witntitollj  wd  opwimMitfUf 
tMght  •  when  (he  imouui  suiEeren  who  arowd  thoie  loaf  iletee  of  beds  mo  aot 
loen  and  womoa,  but  "  ooaee  "  to  bo  8t«dlod4  «nd  ao  vndv  one  oapeot  it  ovglit 
to  be»  and  most  bOi  A  «creot»  wdl^vdoBed-iMdiflol  oohool  is  obeoiotelj  neow- 
s§Tj  i  and  tobeobletorcfinlihoTarioaeMpoottofdieini  wilh«ikndSiotki- 
.ination,  the  too  lenttiiTo  honan  ignnpathiea  manibo  eel  aeido.  Thoiolbro  maA 
.need  ie  there  here  of  eU  the  waennlinie  teinoM  of  aene  owl  etiW0lh  4lf 
uhderstanding.  Bat  lareljr  a  greet  hoipUal  hee  aseiker  pofpoee,  thai  iar 
which  it  was  originally  founded  and  endowed*  Mueeljrt  ee  a  leAige  and  eeUoe 
Unt  diseese  and  suflering.  Heve  are  ooiigregated  in  tenrihle  lealilj  aU  tki  SSi 
cniunerated  in  Milton's  Tisieaaqr  lawr-hoaae: 

"AllnaUdiat 


Irfpare:joothenet^thehitifiUeMAah|0Mk    He^Niew: 

**  Din  WM  the  toMlng,  deep  the  gmmm  \  ^mgult 
TeadM  the  lifik,  boeieit  fron  oooeh  to  eooeh.** 

•atwhyarastdeepalrtend  fhetfekt  If e  om  Imagine  a  &r  diflerent  lnil«- 
)Mie'**buBieit'froin  oondi  to  eondi'* ! 

Aero  Is  a  pasa&ise  !n  TennTSon's  -poena,  written  long  beftyre  the  dajs  of 
-fSorenee  Wi^flngeto,  wliieh  pfrores  that  poets  have  been  rlghflj  oalled  pro^ets, 
^arf  «M**  the  thing  Chat  riiali  bees  the  thing  that  is.*'  I  will  repeat  the  pas- 
MgOk    fie  is  deooriMng  the  wounded  wirriors  nursed  and  tended  by  the  learned 

''  A  mliiBliBP  lin  wnee  twpiktAf  add  evefywMie 


HoBgnaDdttaeitak.    the  jaalieai  wWj  flwr  lilfciili, 
The  J  toQg,  th«7  reed,  tfll  she,  aot  Mt^  b^pa 
To  gather  Ught,  and  jhe  that  wae,  heeaaM 
BerftiniierbeaiitjtRfMe;  toendlhi, 
lAe  wemMte  imiMm  aetotfieieee  aet, 
AddlBtfailr 


you  will  say  is  the  poetical  aspeot  of  the  sosae :  wae  it  not  poeHoel,  teo« 
when  the  poor  soldier  said  that  the  y/mj,  shadow  of  flgseaee  5ifl^tingile  peso* 
ing  OTer  his  bed  seemed  to  do  him  good  T 

Paolat  a  noble  Boman  la4y t  *  lineal  dsseendaat  of  the  Soipioe  and  the  €hwe» 
ehi,  is  mentioned  amoi^E  the  irst  Chnstian  womsn  lemarhable  for  their  active 
lenerolenoe.  In  the  year  &85  she^iaitted  Borne,  then  still  a  Pagan  ei^ ;  with 
the  remains  of  a  laige  fortone,  whidi  had  besn  expended  in  aiding  and  instmot- 
tilgA  wretched  and  damoraliied  peoplot  and,  aooompanied  by  her  daughter,  she 
sailed  fbr  Palestine,  and  took  mp  her  residence  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea.  Xhsie. 
at  the  stoiy  relates,  she  assembled  nennd  her  a  ooiamnnity<of  women  "a»wiU 
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of  noble  estate  m  of  middle  and  low  lineage.*'  Th^  took  no  towb,  tiiejr  made 
no  profeesion,  but  spent  their  days  in  prayer  and  good  works,  haTing  espeeially 
a  well-ordered  hoepital  ibr  the  sick. 

In  the  old  English  tramdation  of  her  HIb  there  to  a  picture  of  this  charitable 
lady  which  I  cannot  refrain  fhnn  qnotbg :  "  She  was  marreDoos  debonair,  and 
pHeoiis  to  fhem  that  were  rick,  md  oomftrted  them,  and  served  them  right 
hnmbly  ;  and  gave  tiiem  largely  to  eat  tnoh  as  th^  asked ;  bat  to  hersdf  die 
was  hard  in  her  slokneas  and  scarce,  t>r  she  reAised  to  eat  flesh  how  well  aiie 
gave  it  to  others,  and  also  to  drink  wine.  She  was  oft  by  them  that  were  sick, 
and  she  laid  the  pillows  aright  and  in  point ;  and  she  nibbed  their  ftet,  and 
boiled  wate^  to  wadi  them ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  less  she  did  tothe  riek 
in  senrioe,  so  much  the  less  serrioe  did  she  to  God,  and  dcserred  the  kis  jneny ; 
thereibre  she  was  to  tiiem  piteons  and  nothing  tb  hersel£" 

It  is  in  the  serenth  oentoiy  that  we  find  these  oommnnlties  of  charitable 
women  first  mentioned  under  a  particular  appellation.  We  read  in  history  that 
when  Landry,  Bishop  of  Paris,  aboat  the  year  650,  fcunded  an  hospital,  rince 
known  as  the  Hotel-Diea,  as  a  general  reftige  for  disease  and  misery,  he  placed 
it  onder  the  direction  of  the  HotfntalUre$,  or  norsing-sisters  of  that  time,  — 
women  whose  senrioes  are  nndertlood  to  have  been  voliuitary,  and  undertaken 
fh>m  motiyes  of  piety.  Innocent  IV.,  who  would  not  allow  of  any  outlying  re* 
ligions  societies,  collected  and  united  these  hospital-«isters  imder  the  rule  of  the 
Augustine  Order,  making  them  amenable  to  the  goTcmment  and  discipline  of  the 
church.  The  noTitiate  or  training  of  a  Saur  HotpUalUrt  was  of  twelve  years' 
duration,  after  which  she  was  allowed  to  make  her  proftssion.  At  that  time, 
and  even  earlier,  we  find  many  hoa^tals  eipresB|y  (bunded  ft>r  the  reeeptioQ  of 
the  sick  pilgrims  and  wounded  soldiers  returning  from  the  East,  and  bringing 
with  them  strange  and  hitherto  unknown  ft>rms  of  disease  and  suibring.  Some 
of  the  largest  hospitals  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  originated  in  this  pur- 
pose, and  were  all  ^erred  by  the  Hospitalieres ;  and  to  this  day  the  Hotel  IXS1I9 
with  its  one  thousand  beds,  the  hoiqutal  of  St  Louis,  with  its  seven  hundred 
beds,  and  thisit  of  La  PitiSf  with  its  tax  hundred  beds,  are  serred  by  the  saiat 
sisterhood,  under  whose  care  they  were  originally  plaoed  centuries  ago. 

For  about  five  hundred  years  the  institution  of  the  Domei  or  Saur 9  J7oipi<a- 
lUra  remained  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  During  this  period  it  had  greatly  in* 
creased  its  numbers,  and  extended  all  through  western  Christendom ;  still  it 
did  not  suffice  ibr  the  wants  of  the  age ;  and  the  thirteenth  oentuiy,  fruitfrd  in  all 
those  results  which  a  combination  of  wide-epread  sufEMriog  and  religious  Ibrment 
naturally  produces,  saw  the  rise  of  another  oommunity  of  compassionate  women 
destined  to  exercise  a  fkr  wider  influence.  These  were  the  Saurt  Oriui^  or 
Orey  'Sisters,  so  called  at  first,  from  the  original  color  of  their  dress.  Their 
origki  was  this :  The  Franciscans  (and  other  reguhur  orders)  admitted  into  thefr 
community  a  third  or  secular  class,  who  did  not  seclude  themselves  in  cloisters, 
who  took  no  tows  of  cellba^,  but  were  simply  bound  to  submit  to  certahi  ruki 
and  regulations,  and  united  together  in  works  of  charity,  devoting  themsdvet 
to  visiting  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  or  at  thrir  own  homes,  and  doing  good 
whercTer  and  whenever  called  upon.  Women  of  all  classes  were  enrolled  in  thll 
risterhood.  Queens,  princesses,  ladies  of  rank,  wives  of  burghers,  as  well  at 
poor  widows  and  mi^ens.  The  higher  class  and  the  married  women  occarion 
ally  serred ;  the  widows  and  unmarried  devoted  themselves  almost  entir^  to 
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PREFATORY    KOTB. 

Prof.  Patne  has  taken  an  active  and  influential  part  in  the  Pro* 
eeedings  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  made  many  valuable 
contributions  to  the  current  literature  of  education  by  hia  papers 
and  addresses  prepared  for  the  meetings  of  this  large  body  of 
professional  teachers.  The  address,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken,  was  introductory  to  a  course  instituted  by  the 
Council  of  the  College  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  members,  and 
other  teachers  who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

THR  SCIENCE  OP  EDUCATIOIT. 

The  ScicDce  of  Education  is  a  branch  of  Piychologjr,  and  both  Education  and 
Psychology,  as  sciences,  may  be  studied  either  deductively  or  inductively.  We 
may  commence  with  general  propositions,  and  work  downward  to  the  facts  ihtff 
r^resent,  or  upward  from  the  facts  to  the  general  propositions.  To  students 
who  had  been  mainly  occupied  with  the  concrete  and  practical,  it  seemed  to  me 
much  better  to  commence  with  the  concrete  and  practical ;  with  facts,  rather 
than  with  abstractions.  But  what  facts?  That  was  the  question.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  a  given  art  contains  in  its  practice,  for  eyes  that  can-  truly  see^ 
the  principles  which  govern  its  action.  Tho  reason  for  doing  may  be  gathered 
fhnn  the  doing  itself.  If,  then,  we  could  be  quite  sure  beforehand  that  periecl 
specimens  of  practical  teaching  based  on  sound  principles,  were  accessible,  we 
might  have  set  about  studying  them  carefully,  with  a  view  to  elicit  the  principka 
which  underlie  the  practice,  and  in  this  way  we  might  have  arrived  at  a  Scienot 
of  Education.  But  then  this  involves  the  whole  question — ^Who  is  to  guaranteo 
dogmatically  the  absolute  soundness  of  a  given  method  of  teaching,  and  if 
any  one  comes  forward  to  do  this,  who  is  to  guarantee  the  soimdness  of  hit 
jndgmcnt?  It  appears,  then,  that  although  we  might  evolve  the  principles 
of  medicine  from  the  general  practice  of  medicine,  or  the  principles  of  engineer^ 
ing  Anom  the  general  practice  of  engineering,  we  cannot  evolve  the  principles  of 
education  from  the  general  practice  of  education  as  we  actually  find  it.  So. 
much  of  that  practice  is  radically  and  obviously  unsound,  so  little  of  sequence 
and  co-ordination  is  there  in  its  parts,  so  aimless  generally  is  its  action,  that  to 
search  for  the  Science  of  Education  in  its  ordinary  present  practice  would  be  a 
sheer  waste  of  time.  We  should  find,  for  instance,  the  same  teacher  acting  one 
day,  and  with  regard  to  one  subject,  on  one  principle,  and  another  day,  or  with 
regard  to  another  subject,  on  a  totally  difTcrent  principle,  all  the  time  forgetting 
that  the  mind  really  has  but  one  method  of  learning  so  as  really  to  know, 

*Mr.  Payne  was  for  many  vearn  proprietor  of  a  large  boaTdlng  fchool  at  Denmark  Hill 
near  London.  Ho  early  made  bimMif  practically  a^ualnted  with  tha  BngKCftions  and 
tyttems  of  Jacotot,  ana  otiier  Continental  edtecators,  which  he  makes  knoMn  to  the  pro- 
feteion  by  lectures  and  through  the  press. 
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though  roultitadea  of  methods  may  be  framed  for  giving  the  semblance  of 
knowing.  We  see  one  teacher,  who  is  never  satisfied  until  he  secures  his  pupils' 
possession  of  clear  ideas  upon  a  given  subject ;  another,  who  will  let  them  go 
off  with  confused  and  imperfect  ideas ;  and  a  third,  who  will  think  his  duty 
done  when  he  has  staffed  them  with  mere  words — ^with  husks  instead  of  grain. 
It  is  then  perfectly  clear  that  we  cannot  deduce  the  principles  of  tme  science 
from  varying  practice  of  this  kind ;  and  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  inferences 
drawn  from  such  practice,  we  shall  never  know  what  the  Science  of  Education  is. 
Having  thus  shut  ourselves  off  from  dealing  with  the  subject  by  the  high  d  priori 
method,  commencing  with  abstract  principles,  and  also  from  the  nnsatisfactoiy 
method  of  inference  founded  on  various,  but  generally  imperfect,  practice ;  and 
being  still  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  down  to  a  solid  foundation  on  which  we 
might  build  a  fabric  of  science,  we  were  led  to  inquire  whether  any  system  of 
education  is  to  be  found,  constant  and  consistent  in  its  working,  by  the  study  of 
which  we  might  reach  the  desired  end.  On  looking  round  we  saw  that  there  it 
such  a  system  continually  at  work  under  our  very  eyes,— one  which  secures 
definite  results,  in  the  shape  of  positive  knowledge,  and  trains  to  habit  the 
powers  by  which  these  results  are  gained, — which  cannot  but  be  consistent  with 
the  general  nature  of  things,  because  it  is  Natwre'n  own.  Here,  then,  wo  have 
what  we  were  seeking  for — a  system  working  harmoniously  and  consistently 
towards  a  definite  end,  and  securing  positive  results — a  system,  too,  strictly 
educational,  whether  we  regard  the  development  of  the  faculties  employed,  or 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  accompanying  the  development — a  system  in 
which  the  little  child  is  the  Pupil  and  Nature  the  educator. 

Having  gained  this  stand-point,  and  with  it  a  conviction  that  if  we  could  only 
understand  this  great  educator's  method  of  teaching,  and  see  the  true  connection 
between  the  means  he  employs  and  the  end  he  attains,  we  should  get  a  correct 
notion  of  what  is  really  meant  by  education ;  we  next  enquire,  "  How  are  we 
to  proceed  for  this  purpose?"  The  answer  is,  by  the  method  through  which 
other  truths  are  ascertained — ^by  investigation.  We  must  do  what  the  chemisty 
the  physician,  the  astronomer  do,  when  they  study  their  respective  subjects. 
We  must  examine  into  the  facts,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain,  first,  what  they  are; 
secondly,  what  they  mean.  The  bodily  growth  of  the  child  from  birth  ia,  for 
instance,  a  fact,  which  we  can  all  observe  for  ourselves.  What  docs  it  mean? 
It  means  that,  under  certain  external  influences — such  as  air,  light,  food — the 
child  increases  in  material  bulk  and  in  physical  power;  that  these  influences 
tend  to  integration,  to  the  forming  of  a  whole :  that  they  are  all  necessary  for 
that  purpose;  that  the  withholding  of  any  one  of  them  leads  to  disintegration 
or  the  breaking  up  of  the  whole.  But  as  we  continue  to  observe,  we  see,  more- 
over, evidences  of  mental  growth.  We  witness  the  birth  of  consciousness ;  we 
see  the  mind  answering,  through  the  senses,  to  the  call  of  the  external  world, 
and  giving  manifest  tokens  that  impressions  are  both  received  and  retained  by  it. 
The  child  "takes notice"  of  objects  and  actions,  manifests  feelings  of  pleasure 
or  pain  in  connection  with  them,  and  indicates  a  desire  or  will  to  deal  in  his  own 
way  with  the  objects,  and  to  take  part  in  the  actions.  We  see  that  this  growth 
of  intellectual  power,  shown  by  his  increasing  ability  to  hold  intercourse  with 
things  about  him,  is  closely  connected  with  the  growth  of  bis  bodily  powers, 
and  we  derive  from  our  observation  one  important  principle  of  the  Science 
of  Education,  that  mind  and  body  are  mutually  inUrdependtnt,  €uii  co^per^M  m 
promoting  groukh» 
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We  next  observe  that  as  the  baby,  under  the  combined  inflaences  of  air, 
light,  and  food,  gains  bodily  strength,  he  augments  that  strength  by  continually 
exercising  it;  he  uses  the  fund  he  has  obtained,  and,  by  using,  makes  it  more. 
Exercise  reiterated,  almost  unremitting ;  unceasing  movement,  apparently  for 
its  own  sake,  as  an  end  in  itself;  the  jerking  and  wriggling  in  the  mother*! 
arms,  the  putting  forth  of  his  hands  to  grasp  at  thing.4  near  him,  the  turning  of 
the  head  to  look  at  bright  objects ;  this  exercise,  these  movements,  constitute  his 
very  life.  He  lives  in  them,  and  by  them.  He  is  urged  to  exercise  by  stimulants 
from  without ;  but  the  exercise  itself  brings  pleasure  with  it  {labor  ip$e  volupitu), 
is  continued  on  that  account,  and  ends  in  increase  of  power.  What  applies  to 
the  body,  applies  also,  by  the  foregoing  principle,  to  the  intellectual  powers, 
which  grow  with  the  infant's  growth,  and  strengthen  with  his  strength.  Our 
observation  of  these  facts  furnishes  us,  therefore,  with  a  second  principle  of 
education — Faculty  of  whatever  kind  growt  6y  exercise. 

Without  changing  our  ground  we  supplement  this  principle  by  another.     Ws 
see  that  the  great  educator  who  prompts  the  baby  to  exercise,  and  connects 
pleasure  with  all  his  voluntary  movements,  makes  the  exercise  effectual  for  the 
purpose  in  view  by  constant  reiteration.     Perfection  in  action  is  secured  by 
repeating  the  action  thousands  of  times.    The  baby  makes  the  same  movements 
over  and  over  again ;  the  muscles  and  the  nerves  learn  to  work  together,  and 
habit  is  th(^  result.    Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  mind,  the  impressions  com- 
municated through  the  organs  of  sense,  grow  from  cloudy  to  clear,  from  obscure  . 
to  definite,  by  dint  of  endless  repetition  of  the  functional  act.    By  the  observa-                |^ 
tion  of  these  facts  we  arrive  at  a  third  principle  of  education  : — Exercise  invohes  ]  <\i^    #7^ 
repetition f  whichy  as  regards  bodily  actions,  ends  in  habits  of  action,  and  as  regards  I     \A 
impressions  received  by  the  mind,  ends  in  clearness  of  perception. 

Looking  still  at  our  baby  as  he  pursues  his  education,  we  see  that  this  man!* 
fold  exercise  is  only  apparently  an  end  in  itself.  The  true  purpose  of  the 
teaching  is  to  stimulate  the  pupil  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  to  make 
all  these  varied  movements  subservient  to  that  end.  This  exercise  of  faculty 
brings  the  child  into  contact  with  the  properties  of  matter,  initiates  him  into  thp 
mysteries  of  hard  and  soft,  heavy  and  light,  etc.,  the  varieties  of  form,  of  round 
and  flat,  circular  and  angular,  etc.,  the  attractive  charms  of  color.  All  this  is 
knowledge,  gained  by  reiterated  exercise  of  the  faculties,  and  stored  up  in  the 
mind  by  its  retentive  power.  We  recognize  the  baby  as  a  practical  enquirer  after 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  But  wo  further  see  him  as  a  discoverer,  testing  the 
properties  of  matter  by  making  his  o^vn  experiments  upon  it.  lie  knocks  the 
spoon  against  the  basin  which  contains  his  food ;  he  is  pleased  with  the  sound 
produced  by  his  action,  and  more  than  pleased,  delighted,  if  the  basin  breaks 
imder  the  operation.  He  throws  his  ball  on  the  ground,  and  follows  its  revoln* 
tion  with  his  enraptured  eye.  What  a  wonderful  experiment  it  is!  How 
charmed  he  is  with  the  effect  he  has  produced  1  He  repeats  the  experiment  over 
and  over  again  with  unwearied  assiduity.  The  child  is  surely  a  Newton,  or 
a  Faraday,  in  petticoats  1  No,  he  is  simply  one  of  nature's  ordinary  pupils, 
enquiring  after  knowledge,  and  gaining  it  by  his  own  unaided  powers.  He  is 
teaching  himself  under  the  guidance  of  a  great  educator.  His  self-teaching 
ends  in  development  and  growth,  and  it  is  therefore  strictly  educational  in  Its 
nature.  In  view  of  these  fiicts  we  gain  a  foufth  principle  of  the  Science  of 
Education.  The  exercise  of  the  chiltTs  awn  powers,  stimulated  but  not  superseded 
by  the  educator's  interference,  ends  bcik  in  the  acquisition  of  kwukdgs  and  in  At 
invigoration  of  the  powers  for  further  aeqmMition, 
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It  is  nnnecessary  to  give  fcrtber  illustrations  of  our  method.  Every  one  will 
see  that  it  consists  essentially  in  the  observation  and  investigation  of  facts,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  that  we  have  before  us  a  pupil  going  through  % 
definite  system  of  education.  We  axe  convinced  that  it  is  education,  becanae  il 
developes  faculty,  and  therefore  conduces  to  development  and  growth.  By  dote 
observation  wc  detect  the  method  of  the  roaster,  and  see  that  it  is  a  method 
which  repuduites  cramming  rules  and  definitions,  and  giving  wordy  explana- 
tions, and  secures  the  pupil's  utmost  benefit  from  the  work  by  making  him-  do  it 
all  himself  through  the  exercise  of  his  unaided  iipwers.*  We  thus  get  a  due  to 
the  construction  of  a  Science  of  Education,  to  le  built  up,  as  it  were,  on  the 
oi^nized  compound  of  body  and  mind,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  babjr. 
Continuing  still  our  obser^'ation  of  the  phenomena  it  manifests,  first,  io  its 
speechless,  and  afterwards  in  its  speaking  condition,  wc  gain  other  principles  of 
education ;  and  lastly,  colligating  and  generalizing  our  generalizations,  we  arrive 
at  a  definition  of  education  as  carried  on  by  Kature.  This  may  be  roughly 
expressed  thus : — Natural  educmtion  CQn§ist$  ia  the  ilerilopmeni  aitd  training  of  tk§ 
hamer't  powerw,  ihrough  if{fluence»  of  various  kinds,  which  are  initialed  bjf  aatim 
from  without,  mat  bjf  corresponding  reaction  fi'QOi  within. 

Then  assuming,  ss  we  appear  lo  have  a  right  to  do,  that  this  natund  educatioa 
should  be  the  model  of  formal  education,  we  modify  our  definition  thu»— 

Education  is  the  developmmi  and  training  of  the  Uarmr's  native  powers  bjf  nsnwi 
^  instruction  carried  on  through  the  conscioue  and  persistent  ayencg  of  iJte  Jifrmol 
edmator,  and  depends  tqnm  the  established  connediou  betwfcen  the  world  without  and 
the  world  within  the  mind-^-between  the  chfeetitt  and  the  subjective. 

I  am  aware  that  this  definition  is  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  ignores— or  appeals 
to  ignore — the  vast  fields  of  physical  and  moral  education.  It  will  serve  my 
present  purpose,  which  is  especially  connected  with  intellectual  educatioQ. 

THE  ART  OF  EDUCATION. 

Having  gained  a  general  notion  of  a  Science  of  Education,  we  go  on  to 
consider  the  Art  of  Education,  or  the  practical  application  of  the  Science.  We 
are  thus  led  to  examine  the  ditference  between  Science  and  Art,  and  between 
Nature  and  Art.  Science  tells  us  wh.at  a  thing  is,  and  why  it  is  what  it  is.  It 
deals  tlierefore  with  the  nature  of  the  thing,  with  its  relations  to  other  things, 
and  consequently  with  the  laws  of  its  being.    Art  derives  its  rules  from  this 

*nM  BUhop  of  Exetar,  la  the  adiainibl*  addrew  which  he  lately  delivefvd  oa  the  eeouioa  ef 
hit  presiding  at  the  giving  of  Priies  to  the  attcccfliiful  candidates  for  schools  In  union  with  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  confirmed  in  various  wuys  the  principle  abore  laid  down.  This  addrsM 
WM  delivered  since  my  lecture  at  the  College.  It  may  be  fbund  flilly  reported  In  the  Ettuem- 
iionml  Timei  tor  February.  Anoag  other  remarica  were  the  following :— **  We  often  find  UmU 
wten  teaehen  flmey  tbalr  pofilla  have  obtaioed  a  thoraogh  mastery  of  a  snlject,  thej  an 
dieilved,  because  theiy  have  not  noticed  that.  In  almost  knpereeptible  ways,  they  have  bega 
doing  fbr  the  pupil  what  he  ongfat  io  be  doing  Ibr  himself.  I  hare  repsatadly  gone  into  a  sehoal 
and  on  examining  It,  say  lo  arithmetic,  have  been  told  by  the  master,  *  It  Is  very  strange  that 
the  boys  do  not  know  It ;  I  thought  they  knew  It  thoroagfaly.'  I  have  always  asked  th«n  thb, 
*  When  you  have  ezmlned  them,  have  you  made  them  answer  for  themselves?'  And  the  rvply 
has  been,  *  Yea ;  I  have  left  them  with  themselTae  except  Just  the  very  slightest  possible  help 
ooeaslonally ;  just  tnoogh  to  pnrent  them  ftom  vranderfng  about.'  That  Is  the  whole  thiag. 
That  Tery  little  help  Is  the  thing  which  vitiated  the  examination  altogether ;  and  the  test  of 
leal  masteiy  is  that  the  knowledge  shfll  be  produced  [and  therefore  obtained]  without  any  hrip 
at  all.  When  a  man  or  woman  in  afterllfo  come  to  w  their  knowledge,  they  will  flud  thit  the 
knowledge  Is  rssAly  of  no  use  unless  they  are  able  to  apply  It  abeolntely  without  assistanee,  aaA 
vithoat  the  sUghtHt  guldsaee  lo  pnvsai  thm  ftlllag  into  th«  nost  griovous  mistakes." 
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knowledge  of  the  thing  and  its  liiws  of  action,  and  lays,  '*I>othiB  or  that  widi 
the  thing  in  order  to  accomplish  the  end  yovL  faaTe  in  view.  If  you  act  otherwise 
with  it,  you  \iolale  the  laws  of  its  heing."  Now  the  rules  of  Art  may  be 
carried  out  blindly  or  intelligently.  If  blindly,  the  worker  is  a  mere  artisan— 
an  operative  who  follows  routine,  whose  rule  is  the  nile-of  thumb.  If  intelli- 
gently, he  is  a  true  artist,  who  not  only  knows  what  he  is  doing,  but  why  this 
process  is  rl^t  and  that  wrong,  and  who  is  furnished  with  resources  suitable  for 
guiding  normal,  and  correcting  abnormal^  action.  All  the  epcrations  of  the 
true  artist  can  bo  justified  by  reference  to  the  principles  of  Science.  But  diere 
is  also  a  correlation  between  Nature  and  Art  These  terms  are  apparently, 
but  not  really,  opposed  to  each  other.  Bacon  long  ago  pointed  out  the  tme 
distinction  when  he  said,  ^rs  est  Homo  Bdditui  NtUmxe-^Art  is  Nature  with  the 
addition  of  Man — Art  is  Man's  work  added  to  (not  put  in  the  place  of)  Nature's 
work.  Here  then  is  the  synthesis  of  Nature  and  Man  which  justifies  os  lA 
s^ng  that  natural  education  is  the  type  or  model  of  formal,  or  what  we 
usually  call,  without  an  epithet,  education,  and  that  tho  Art  of  Teaching  is  the 
application  by  the  teacher  of  laws  of  Science,  which  he  has  himself  di^coirered 
by  investigating  Nature.  This  is  the  keystone  of  onr  position ;  if  this  is  firm 
and  strong,  all  is  firm  and  strong.  Abandon  this  position  and  you  walk  m 
darkness  and  doubt,  not  knowing  what  you  are  doing  or  whither  you  are 
wandering — at  the  mercy  of  every  wind  of  doctrine. 

The  artist  in  education,  thus  equipped,  is  ready  not  only  to  work  himself 
but  to  judge  of  tho  work  of  others.  He  sees,  for  instance,  a  teacher  coldly  Or 
sterly  demanding  the  attention  of  a  little  child  to  some  lesson,  sny  in  arithmetiek 
The  child  has  never  been  led  up  gradually  to  the  point  at  which  he  is.  He 
has  none  but  confused  notions  about  it.  The  teacher,  without  any  attempt  io 
interest  the  child,  without  exhibiting  afibctlon  or  sympatic  towards  him,  hast^y 
gives  him  some  technical  •directions,  and  sends  him  away  to  profit  by  them  as 
he  may — simply  *'  orders  him  to  learn,"  and  leaves  him  to  do  so  alone.  Our 
teacher  says, — "This  transaction  is  inartistic.  The  element  of  humanity  is 
altogether  wanting  in  it.  li  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Science  of  Educ^ 
tion ;  it  is  a  violation  of  the  Art.  The  great  educator,  in  his  teaching,  presents 
a  motive  and  an  clj:ct  for  voluntary  action;  and  therefore  excites  attentioii 
towards  tlic  object  by  enlisting  the  feelings  in  tho  enquiry.  He  does  no^  It 
is  true,  show  sympathy,  because  he  acts  by  inflexible  rules.  But  the  humaa 
educator,  as  an  artist,  is  bound  not  only  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  work,  bmt 
to  sympathize  with  tho  worker.    This  teacher  docs  neither. 

Another  case  presents  itself.  Here  tho  teacher  does  not  leave  the  child  alone; 
on  the  contrary,  is  continually  by  his  side.  At  this  moment  he  is  copiouslj 
"imparting  his  knowledge"  of  some  subject  to  his  pupil,  whose  aspect  shows 
that  he  is  not  receiving  it,  and  who  therefore  liooks  pnszled.  The  matter,  what- 
ever it  is,  has  evidently  little  or  no  relation  to  Ae  actual  condition  of  the  child's 
mind,  in  which  it  finds  no  links  of  association  and  produces  no  intellectual 
reaction,  and  which  therefore  does  not  cooperate  with  the  teacher's.  He  patiently 
endures,  however,  because  he  cannot  escape  fttrni  it,  the  down  pouring  of  the 
teacher's  knowledge ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  he  gains  nothings  from  it.  It  passes 
over  his  mind  as  water  passes  over  a  duck's  back.  The  subject  of  instruction^ 
before  unknown,  remains  unknown  still.  Our  artist  teacher,  looking  on,  pro- 
nounces that  this  teaching  is  inartistie,  as  not  being  founded  on  Science.  "  The 
efficiency  of  a  lesson  is  to  be  proved,''  he  says,  ''by  die  part  taken  in  it  by  tiie 
pupil;  and  here  the  teacher  does  all  tiwwork,  the  pvpil  does  nothing  at  ilL 
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It  is  the  teacher's  mind,  not  the  learner's,  diat  is  engaged  in  it.  Onr  grtBt 
master  teaches  hj  calling  into  exercise  the  leamer^M  powers,  not  by  making  a 
display  of  his  own.  The  child  will  never  learn  anything  so  as  to  possess  it 
for  himself  by  such  teaching  as  this,  which  accounts  the  exercise  of  his  own 
faculties  as  having  little  or  nothing  to  do  widi  the  process  of  learning." 

Once  more:  our  student,  informed  in  the  Science  of  Education,  watches  a 
teacher  who  is  giving  a  lesson  on  language — say,  on  the  mother  tongue.  This 
mother  tongue  the  child  virtually  knows  how  to  use  already;  and  if  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  educated  society,  speaks  and  (if  he  is  old  enough  to  write) 
writes  it  correctly.  *  The  teacher  puts  a  book  into  his  hand,  the  first  sentence  of 
which  is,  "  English  grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English 
language  correctly."  The  child  does  not  know  what  an  "art"  is,  nor  what 
is  meant  by  speaking  English  "correctly."  If  he  is  intelligent,  ho  wonders 
whether  he  speaks  it  "correctly"  or  not.  As  to  the  meaning  of  "art,"  he  is 
altogether  at  sea.  The  teacher  is  aware  of  the  perplexity,  and  desiring  to  mak^ 
him  really  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word,  attempts  an  explanation.  "An 
art,"  he  says  (getting  the  definition  from  a  dictionary),  "  is  a  power  of  doing 
something  not  taught  by  Nature."  The  child  stares  with  astonishment,  as  if 
yon  were  talking  Greek  or  Arabic  What  can  be  meant  by  a  "  power  "—what 
by  "  being  taught  by  Nature  '^1  The  teacher  sees  that  his  explanation  has  only 
made  what  was  dark  before  darker  still.  lie  attempts  to  explain  his  explanation, 
and  the  fog  grows  thicker  and  thicker.  At  Inst  he  gives  it  up,  pronounces  the 
child  stupid,  and  ends  by  telling  him  to  Icnm  by  rote— that  is,  by  hurdy-gurdy 
grind — the  unintelligible  words.  That  at  least  the  child  can  do  (a  parrot  could 
be  taught  to  do  the  same),  and  he  does  it ;  but  his  mind  has  received  no  instruc 
tion  whatever  from  the  lesson — the  intelligence  which  distinguishes  the  child 
from  the  parrot  remains  entirely  uncultivated. 

Our  teacher  proceeds  to  criticise.  "  This  is,"  he  says,  "  altogether  inartistic 
teaching.  Our  great  master  does  not  begin  with  definitions — and  indeed  girei 
no  definitions — because  they  are  unsuited  to  his  pupil's  state  of  mind.  He 
begins  with  facts  which  the  child  can  understand,  because  he  observes  them 
himself.  This  teacher  should  have  begun  with  facts.  The  first  lesson  in  gram* 
mar  (if  indeed  it  is  necessary  to  teach  grammar  at  all  to  a  little  child)  should  be 
a  lesson  on  the  name§  of  the  objeeU  m  the  room— objects  which  the  child  sees 
and  handles,  and  knows  by  seeing  and  handling — that  is,  has  ideas  of  them  in 
his  mind.  '  What  is  the  name  of  this  thing  and  of  that  t '  he  inquires,  and 
the  child  tells  him.  The  ideas  of  the  things,  and  the  names  by  which  thej  are 
known,  arc  already  associated  together  in  his  consciousness,  and  he  has  already 
learned  to  translate  things  into  words.  The  teacher  may  tell  him  (for  he  conld 
not  discover  it  for  himself)  that  a  name  may  also  bo  called  a  noun.  '  What,  then,' 
the  teacher  may  say,  '  is  a  noun  ? '  The  child  replies,  'A  noun  i»  the  nanui  of  a 
thing.'  He  has  constructed  a  definition  himself — a  very  simple  one  certainly— 
but  then  it  is  a  definition  which  he  thoroughly  understands  because  it  is  his  own 
work.  This  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  artistic,  because  in  accordance  with 
Nature.  There  would  be  no  need  to  commit  the  definition  to  memory,  as  a 
mere  collection  of  words,  because  what  it  means  is  already  committed  to  the 
understanding  which  will  retain  it,  because  it  represents  facts  already  known 
and  appreciated.    Thoroughly  knowing  things  is  the  sure  way  to  remember  them." 

In  some  such  way  as  this  our  expert  brings  the  processes  commonly  called 
teaching  to  the  touchstone  of  his  Science,  the  Science  which  he  has  built  np  od 
observation  of  the  processes  of  Nature. 
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TRUE   FOUNDATION  OF  8CIENCE-TBAGHINO. 

It  is  almost  a  tmism  to  say,  that  the  foundation  of  a  huilding  is  its  mosl 
important  feature.  If  the  foundation  be  either  insecure  in  itself,  or  laid  with- 
out regard  to  the  plan  of  the  superstructure,  the  building  as  a  whole,  will  be 
found  wanting  both  in  unity  and  strength.  A  building  is  in  fact  the  embodi- 
ment and  realization  of  an  idea  conceived  in  the  mind  of  the  architect,  and  if 
he  is  competent  for  his  post,  and  can  secure  the  needful  cooperation,  the  prac- 
tical expres.sion  will  symmetrically  correspond  to  the  conception.  But  unless 
the  foundation  is  solidly  laid,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  building  are  constructed 
with  relation  to  it,  his  aesthetic  and  theoretic  skill  will  go  for  little  or  nothing. 
His  work  is  doomed  to  failure  from  the  beginning,  and  the  extent  of  the  fail- 
ure will  be  proportionate  to  the  ambition  of  th^  design.  These  remarks  are 
applicable  to  the  art  of  building  generally,  whether  shown  in  large  and  impos- 
ing structures,  or  in  the  meanest  cottages.  In  no  case  can  the  essential  elements 
of  unity  and  strength  be  dispensed  with.  In  these  preliminary  observations  I 
have  foreshadowed  the  subject  with  which  I  have  to  deal — that  of  Science- 
teaching — whether  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  Science  and  Art  Depart* 
ment,  or  in  the  smallest  class  of  a  private  school. 

WHAT    18  SCIENCE? 

The  first  question  for  consideration  is,  "  What  is  meant  by  Science  ?  "  The 
shortest  answer  that  can  be  given  is,  that  *'  Science  is  organized  knowledge." 
This  is,  however,  too  general  for  our  present  purpose,  which  is,  to  deal  with 
Physical  Science.  In  a  somewhat  developed  form,  then.  Physical  Science  is  an 
organized  knowledge  of  material,  concrete,  objective  facts  or  phenomena.  The 
term  **  organized,''  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  essence  of  the  definition,  inasmuch  as 
it  connotes  or  implies  that  certain  objective  relations  subsisting  in  the  nature  of 
things,  between  facts  or  phenomena,  are  subjectively  appreciated  by  the  mind 
—that  is,  that  Science  differs  from  mere  knowledge  by  being  a  knowledge  both 
of  facts,  and  of  their  relations  to  each  other.  The  mere  random,  haphazard 
accumulation  of  facts,  then,  is  not  Science ;  but  the  perception  and  conception 
of  their  natural  relations  to  each  other,  the  comprehension  of  these  relations 
under  general  laws  and  the  organization  of  facts  and  laws  into  one  body,  the 
parts  of  which  are  seen  to  be  subservient  to  each  other,  i$  Science. 

Returning  to  the  other  factor  of  the  definition,  "Knowledge,"  we  obserre 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge — what  we  know  through  our  own  expe- 
rience, and  what  we  know  through  the  experience  of  others.  Thus,  I  know  by 
my  own  knowledge  that  I  have  an  audience  before  me,  and  I  know  through  the 
knowledge  of  others  that  the  earth  is  25,000  miles  in  circumference.  This  lat- 
ter fact,  however,  I  know  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  I  know  the 
former.  The  one  is  a  part  of  my  experience,  of  my  very  being.  The  other 
I  can  only  be  strictly  said  to  know  when  I  have,  by  an  effort  of  the  mind, 
passed  through  the  connected  chain  of  facts  and  reasonings  on  which  the  dem- 
onstration is  founded.  Thus  only  can  it  become  my  knowledge  in  the  tme 
sense  of  the  term. 

Strictly  .speaking,  then,  organized  knowledge,  or  Science,  is  originally  based 
on  unorganized  knowledge,  and  is  the  outcome  of  the  learner's  own  observation 
of  facts  through  the  exercise  of  his  own  senses,  and  his  own  reflection  upon 
what  he  has  observed.  This  knowledge,  ultimately  organized  into  Science 
through  the  operation  of  his  mind,  he  may  with  just  right  call  his  own ;  and  aa 
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a  learner,  he  can  pioperlj  call  no  other  knowledge  his  own.  What  is  tepoittd 
to  us  by  another  is  that  other's,  If  gained  at  first  hand  by  experience;  bat  It 
Itands  on  a  different  footing  from  that  which  we  have  gained  by  our  own  expe- 
nence.  He  merely  hands  it  over  to  us ;  but  when  we  receive  it,  its  conditifon 
is  already  changed*  It  wants  the  brightness,  definiteness,  and  certainty  In  our 
eyes  which  it  had  in  his ;  and  moreover,  it  is  merely  a  loan,  and  not  our  prop- 
erty. The  fact,  for  instance,  about  the  earth's  circumference  was  to  him  a  liv- 
ing fact ;  it  sprang  into  being  as  the  outcome  of  experiments  and  reasonings, 
with  the  entire  chain  of  which  it  was  seen  by  him  to  be  intimately — ^indeed 
indissolubly  and  organically  connected.  To  us  it  is  a  dead  fact,  severed  from 
its  connection  with  the  body  of  truth,  and,  by  our  hjrpothesis,  having  no  organic 
relation  to  the  living  truths  we  have  gained  by  our  own  minds.  These  are  conr 
vertible  into  our  Science ;  that  is  not  What  I  insist  on  then  is,  that  the  knowl- 
edge from  experience — that  which  is  gained  by  bringing  our  own  minds  into 
direct  contact  with  matter — is  the  only  knowledge  that  as  novices  in  science  we 
have  to  do  with.  The  dogmatic  knowledge  imposed  upon  us  by  authority, 
though  originally  gained  by  the  same  means,  is  really,  not  our's,  but  another's 
— is,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  unorganizable ;  and  therefore,  though  Science 
to  its  proprietor,  is  not  Science  to  us.  To  us  it  is  merely  information,  or  hap- 
hazard knowledge. 

The  conclusions,  then,  at  which  we  arrive,  are — (1)  That  the  true  foundation 
of  physical  Science  lies  in  the  knowledge  of  physical  facts  gained  at  first-hand 
by  observation  and  experiment,  to  be  made  by  the  learner  himself;  (2)  that  all 
^owledge  not  thus  gained  is,  pro  tanto,  unorganizable,  and  not  suited  to  his 
actual  condition ;  and  (3)  that  his  facts  become  organized  into  Science  by  the 
operation  of  his  own  mind  upon  them. 

SCIBXCB    TEACHING. 

I  have  elsewhere*  endeavored  to  expound  the  correlation  of  learning  and 
teaching,  and  to  show  that  the  natural  process  of  investigation  by  which  tha 
nnaflsistod  student — unassisted,  that  is,  by  book  or  teacher — would  seek,  as  a 
first  discoverer,  to  gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts  and  their  interpretation, 
8ngge.<}ts  to  us  both  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  teacher's,  and  especially  the 
Science-teacher's  functions.  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  learner's 
method,  and  the  teacher's,  serve  as  a  mutual  limit  to  each  other.  The  leamejr 
is  a  discoverer  or  investigator  engaged  in  interrogating  the  concrete  matter 
before  him,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  his  nature  and  properties ;  and  the  teacher 
Is  a  superintendent  or  director  of  the  learner's  process,  pointing  out  the  prob« 
lem  to  be  solved,  concentrating  the  learner's  attention  upon  it,  varying  the 
points  of  view,  suggesting  experiments,  enquiring  what  they  result  in ;  convert* 
Ing  even  errors  and  mistakes  into  means  of  increased  power,  bringing  back  tha 
old  to  interpret  the  new,  the  known  to  interpret  the  unknown,  requiring  an  exact 
record  of  results  arrived  at — ^in  short,  exercising  all  the  powers  of  the  learner's 
mind  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  in  order  to  make  him  an  accurate  observer  and 
experimenter,  and  to  train  him  in  the  method  of  investigation.  The  teacher, 
then,  is  to  be  governed  in  his  teaching,  not  by  independent  notions  of  his  own,, 
but  by  considerations  inherent  in  the  natural  process  by  which  the  pupil  leami. 
He  is  not,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  ignore  this  natural  process,  which  essentially 
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inYoWes  the  obBervation,  experiment,  and  reflection  of  the  pupil ;  nor  to  Bttper- 
4wde  it  by  intruding  the  results  of  the  obserration,  experiment,  and  redaction 
of  others  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  bound  to  recognize  these  operations  of'  his 
pupil's  mind  as  the  true  fimndation  of  Science4eaching  which  he  professes  to  carry 
out.  In  other  words,  the  process  of  the  learner  is  the  true  foundation  of  ^hat 
of  the  teacher. 

I  may  refer,  for  proof  of  this  assertion,  to  the  teaching  of  botany  to  poor 
village  children  by  the  late  Professor  Henslow ;  to  the  teaching  of  general  Sci- 
ence by  the  Ute  Dean  Dawes  to  a  similar  class  of  children ;  to  that  pursued  at 
the  present  time  by  the  Bristol  Trade  School ;  and  to  the  invaluable  lessons 
given  to  the  imaginary  Harry  and  Lucy  by  Miss  Edgeworth.  Without  war- 
ranting every  process  adopted  by  these  eminently  successful  teachers,  some  of 
whom  were  perhaps  a  little  too  much  addicted  to  explaining,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  that  they  one  and  all  acted  mainly  on  the  principle  that  true 
Science-teaching  consists  in  bringing  the  pupil's  mind  into  direct  contact  with 
j^ts — ^in  getting  him  to  investigate,  discover,  and  invent  for  himself. 

Authority  of  ExpertM, 

Professor  Huxley,  in  a  lecture  on  Scientific  Education,  says  :^ 

'*  If  scientific  training  is  to  yield  its  most  eminent  results,  it  must  be  made 
practical — that  is  to  say,  in  explaining  to  a  child  the  general  phenomena  of 
nature,  you  must,  as  far  as  possible,  give  reality  to  your  teachinp^  by  object-les- 
aons.  m  teaching  him  botany,  he  must  handle  the  plants  and  dissect  the  flow- 
ers for  himself ;  m  teaching  him  physics  and  chemistry,  you  must  not  be  solic- 
itous to  fill  him  with  information,  but  you  must  be  ci^reful  that  what  he  learns 
he  knows  of  his  own  knowled^.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  telling  him  that 
«  magnet  attracts  iron.    liCt  him  see  that  it  does ;  let  him  feel  the  pull  of  t^e 

one  upon  the  other  for  himself Pursue  this  discipline  carefully  and 

conscientiously,  and  you  mav  make  sure  that,  however  scanty  may  be  the 
measure  of  information  which  you  have  poured  into  the  Ix^y's  mind,  you  have 
created  an  intellectual  habit  of  priceless  value  in  practical  life." 

Again,  in  the  same  lecture,  the  Professor  says : — 

"  If  the  great  benefits  of  scientific  training  are  sought,  it  is  essential  that 
such  training  should  be  real — that  is  to  say  tluit  the  mind  of  the  scholar  should 
be  brought  into  direct  relation  with  fact ;  that  he  should  not  merely  be  told  a 
thing,  but  made  to  Bee,  by  the  use  of  his  own  intellect  and  ability,  that  the  thing 
is  iOt  and  not  othenv-ise.  The  great  peculiarity  of  scientific  training — that  in 
virtue  of  which  it  cannot  be  replaced  oy  any  other  discipline  whatever — ^is  this 
longing  of  the  mind  directly  into  contact  with  fact,  and  practising  the  mind  in 
the  completest  form  of  induction — ^that  is  to  say,  in  drawing  conclusions  firom 
particular  facts  made  known  by  immediate  observation  of  nature." 

Dr.  Kemshead,  Science  Teacher  at  Dulwich  College,  says : — 

**  I  wish  particularly  to  draw  the  distinction  between  mere  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  scientific  training.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  former ;  I  do  believe  in 
in  the  latter.  In  physical  and  experimental  science,  studied  for  the  sake  of 
training,  the  mode  of  teaching  is  everything.  I  know  of  one  school  (we  shall 
soon  see  that  there  are  many  such)  in  which  physical  science  is  made  a  strong 
point  in  the  prospectus,  where  chemistry  is  taught  by  reading  a  text-book  (a 
very  antiquated  one,  since  it  only  gives  forty-five  elements),  but  in  which  the 
experiments  are  learned  by  heart,  and  never  seen  practically.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing is  a  mere  farce  on  Science. 

**  To  develope  scientific  habits  of  thought — the  scientific  mind,  the  teaching 
must  be  of  a  totally  different  nature.  In  order  to  get  the  fullest  benefit  from 
a  scientific  education,  the  teacher  should  endeavor  to  bring  his  pupil  face  to 
face  with  the  great  problems  of  nature,  as  though  he  were  the  first  discoverer. 
He  should  encoura^  him  from  the  first  to  record  accurately  all  his  experiments, 
the  object  he  had  in  view  in  making  them,  the  results  even  when  they  have 
failed,  and  the  inferences  which  he  draws  in  each  ca^,  with  as  much  rigor  and 
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exactitude  as  though  they  were  to  be  published  in  the  '  Philoeophical  Transao- 
tioDs/  He  should,  in  fact,  teach  his  pupil  to  face  the  great  problems  of  nature 
as  though  thejr  had  never  been  solved  before." 

"  To  face  the  great  problems  of  nature  as  though  thej  had  never  been  solved 
before" — "  to  bring  the  child  face  to  face  with  the  great  problems  of  nature,  as 
though  he  were  the  first  discoverer" — these  weighty,  pregnant,  and  luminous 
expressions  contain  the  essence  of  the  whole  question  I  have  endeavored  to  set 
before  you.  They  define,  as  you  easily  perceive,  the  attitude  of  the  pupil  in 
regard  to  his  subjective  process  of  learning,  and  the  function  of  the  teacher  in 
regard  to  his  objective  process  of  teaching — the  one  being  the  counterpart  of 
the  other." 

Dr.  Achuid,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Public  Schools  Commission,  remarks . — 

"  I  may  say,  generally,  that  I  should  value  all  knowledge  of  these  physical 
sciences  very  little  indeed  unless  it  was  otherwise  than  hook-work.  If  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  getting  up  certain  books,  and  being  able  to  answer  certain 
book  questions,  that  is  merely  an  exercise  of  the  memory  of  a  very  useless 
kind.  The  great  object,  though  not  the  sole  object,  of  this  training  should  be 
to  get  the  boys  to  oblserve  and  understand  the  action  of  matter  in  some  depart- 
ment or  another I  want  them  to  see  and  know  the  things,  and  in  that 

way  they  will  evoke  many  qualities  of  the  mind,  which  the  study  of  these  subjects 
is  intended  to  develop." 

Professor  Huxley,  before  the  Commission  on  Scientific  Instruction,  says : — 

"  The  creat  blunder  that  our  people  make,  I  think,  is  attempting  to  teach 
from  books ;  our  schoolmasters  have  largely  been  taught  from  books  and  noth- 
ing but  books,  and  a  great  many  of  them  understand  nothing  but  book-teachinff, 
as  far  as  I  can  see.  The  consequence  is,  that  when  they  attempt  to  deal  wiu 
Scientific  teaching,  they  make  nothing  of  it.  If  you  are  setting  to  work  to 
teach  a  child  Science,  you  must  teach  it  through  its  eyes,  and  its  tuinds,  and  its 


senses." 


I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  much  is  to  be  gained  from  the  study  of  scien- 
tific text-books.  It  would  be  absurd  to  do  so.  What  I  do  deny  is,  that  the  read- 
ing up  of  books  on  Science — ^which  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  literary  study— either 
is,  or  can  possibly  be,  a  training  in  scientific  method.  To  receive  facts  in  Scienoo 
on  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  facts  themselves ;  to  get  up  the  observ- 
ations, experiments,  and  comments  of  others,  instead  of  observing,  experiment- 
ing, and  commenting  ourselves ;  to  learn  definitions,  rules,  abstract  propoeitionSy 
technicalities,  before  we  personally  deal  with  the  facts  which  lead  up  to  them ; 
all  this,  whether  in  literary  or  scientific  education — and  especially  in  the  latter 
— is  of  the  essence  of  cramming,  and  is  therefore  entirely  opposed  to,  and 
destructive  of,  true  mental  training  and  discipline.    As  I  have  elsewhere  said  :— 

"  The  entire  process  of  the  earliest  instruction  of  children  should  consist  in 
training  the  faculties  for  their  subsequent  work ;  and  for  this  instriiction  God's 
book  of  the  Universe  is  better  suited  than  any  books  of  men.  The  facts  and 
phenomena  of  Nature  are  the  sentences,  words,  and  letters  which,  before  all 
others,  the  child  should  be  taught  to  read ;  and  if  taught  to  read  them  b]^  a 
teacher  who  knows  his  business,  they  furnish  the  soundest  and  most  interesting 
instruction  that  the  child  is  capable  of  receiving.  The  materials  for  the  lesson 
are  constantly  at  hand ;  the  faculties  for  using  them  are  constantly  ready  for  use ; 
and  it  is  the  very  rai&on  (T  etre  of  the  teacher,  the  purpose  for  which  he  exists, 
to  bring  the  materials  and  the  faculties  into  contact ;  and  thus  to  make  the  child 
find  tongues  in  trees,  sermons  in  stones,  and  books  in  the  running  brooks.^  For 
want  of  such  teaching,  the  child  grows  to  a  man,  and  as  a  man  lives  all  his  life, 
carrying  with  him  eyes  which  do  not  see,  ears  which  do  nut  hear,  a  mind  which 
does  not  think.  By  means  of  such  lessons  the  art  of  observing  may  be  definitely 
taught,  the  art  of  inventing  prompted,  and  the  method  of  scientific  investigation 
initiated." 
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HEMOTR* 

William  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D.,  Profeasor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University  of  Edinbargli,  in  wliicli  subject  he  waa  from  1868  to  1868  Ex- 
aminer in  tlie  University  of  London,  was  bom  at  Edinburgli  in  1815,  and 
educated  in  the  High  School  and  University  of  tliat  city.  After  receiving 
h\a  degree,  he  continued  his  studies  at  Edinbargh,  giving  private  lessons, 
until  1839,  when  he  became  Secretary,  and  soon  after  President  of  the 
Institute  at  Liverpool — having  the  principal  charge  of  the  High  School, 
and  the  supervision  of  all  the  classes,  day  and  evening,  of  that  great  insti- 
tution, in  which  about  seventeen  hundred  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  were  reg- 
istered, together  with  its  Museums  and  Evening  Lectures,  until  1847. 

In  184G  Mr.  Hodgson  received  from  the  University  of  Glasgow  the  di- 
ploma of  LL.D.  From  1847  to.  1851  he  was  Principal  of  the  Chorlton 
High  School,  Manchester.  In  1851  he  went  abroad,  and  resided  for  some 
time  iu  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  Several  winters  be- 
tween 1804  and  1800  he  spent  in  Edinburgh,  endeavoring  to  extend  and 
improve  instruction  in  schools,  chiefly  by  introducing  the  elements  of 
economic  and  sanitary  science.  In  1858-59  he  was  engaged  in  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Primary  Schools,  and  his  report  on  the  London  district  is 
appended  to  the  general  Report  of  the  Commission.  From  1868  to  1870 
thr.  Hodgson  resided  mainly  in  London ;  and  from  the  former  year  to  1868 
he  acted  as  Examiner  in  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  London. 
On  July  17, 1871,  he  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Political  and 
Commercial  Economy  and  Mercantile  Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
His  principal  publications  are  a  "  Lecture  on  Education,"  1887 ;  a  transla- 
tion of  Bastiat's  "  What  is  Seen  and  What  is  not  Seen ;  or  Political  Econ- 
omy in  one  Lesson,  '*  1852 ;  "  Classical  Instruction :  its  Use  and  Abuse/' 
1853 ;  "  The  Conditions  of  Health  and  Wealth,  educationally  considered,'' 
two  lectures,  1860 ;  "  Remarks  on  Report  of  Public  School  Commission- 
ers,"  1864;  "Classical  Instruction:  Why;  When;  for  Whom?"  1866; 
''Exaggerated  Estimates  of  Reading  and  Writing  as  Means  of  Educa- 
tion," 1867 ;  a  translation  of  Count  Cavour*s  "  Ireland,"  1868 ;  "  What  is 
Capital?"  1868;  two  lectures  "On  the  Education  of  Girls  and  the  Employ- 
ment of  Women  of  the  Middle  Classes,"  1869 ;  lecture  on  the  "  True  Scope 
of  Economic  Science,"  1870 ;  lecture  on  "  Con&petition,"  1870 ;  and  two  lect- 
ures on  "  Turgot :  his  Life,  Times,  and  Opinions,"  1870. 

Since  the  date  of  the  above  memoir.  Dr.  Hodgson  has  addressed  the 
Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  in  1875  on  "  The  Teacher  and  the  Instil 
tote  of  the  Future,"  and  the  Social  Selence  Association  at  Belfast  in  1875 
on  the  "  Exaggerated  Estimates  of  Beading  and  Writing  as  Means  of 
Education." 
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THB  TEACHES  OF  THE  FUTUIIB. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  teacher  of  the  f  atare  will  not  have  a 
lighter  task  of  preparation,  though  his  work  will  be  less  irksome,  because 
more  intellectual  in  its  processes,  and  reallj  progressive. in  its  results. 
No  division  of  labor  will  diminish  the  varietj  or  amount  of  knowledge 
and  faculty  to  be  acquired.  The  mutual  relations  of  all  subjects,  even 
those  most  widely  apart,  demand  that  while  the  teacher  strives,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  know  all  about  something,  he  shall  also  know  somewhat  about 
very  many  things.  Physical  science  is  daily  rising  in  general  opinion  as 
an  educational  agency  as  well  as  a  branch  of  instruction.  It  is  asserting 
its  claim  not  to  a  casual  place  in  the  studies  of  older  pupils,  but  to  recog- 
nition as  the  fit  and  natural  nurture  of  even  the  very  young.  Now  the 
teaching  of  science  must  be  scientific  teaching — the  two  phrases,  often 
confounded,  must  carefully  be  distinguished,  though  the  things  denoted 
by  them  must  be  blended.  The  one  relates  to  the  subject  taught,  the 
other  to  the  mode  of  teaching  it.  If  science-teaching  has,  as  we  are  told, 
so  often  failed,  it  is  because  it  has  not  been  scientific ;  while  it  has  been 
half-hearted,  and  rather  permitted  than  encouraged.  It  has  been  treated 
as  an  unwelcome  intruder — with  cold  civility,  not  genuine  hoepitality. 
Short  cuts,  intended  to  be  time-saving,  have  made  the  journey  of  none  ef- 
fect. Besults  have  been  anticipated,  and  have  so  been  deprived  of  much 
of  their  natural  interest  and  use.  Rote-teaching  has  c?oesed  the  border 
of  this  newly-discovered  country,  and  has  done  much  to  make  it  as  little 
attractive  as  the  old.  "  I  am  convinced,"  says  Burke, "  that  the  method  of 
teaching  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  method  of  investigation  is 
incomparably  the  best,  since,  not  content  with  serving  a  few  barren  and 
lifeless  truths,  it  leads  to  the  stock  on  which  they  grew ;  it  tends  to  set 
the  student  himself  in  the  track  of  invention,  and  to  direct  him  into  thos« 
paths  in  which  discoveries  have  been  made." 

Our  very  language  abounds  with  false  analogies,  which  betray  a  radical 
misconception  of  the  true  nature  of  teaching.  To  instil — to  drop  in — 
(though  Quintilian  has  made  a  fine  use  of  this  metaphor) ;  to  inculcate- 
to  tread  in ;  to  instruct  or  to  edify — to  build  up ;  to  impress ; — such  phrases 
all  indicate  an  action  from  without  upon  a  passive  recipient,  and  ignore 
the  vital  and  active  force  within. 

It  is  especially  desirable  that  teachers  should  study  what  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  science  and  history  of  their  profession.  There  is  here  a  rich 
mine  little  explored.  How  many  know  the  works,  say  even  of  Pestalozzi, 
at  first  hand  or  at  second  hand?  For  one  who  pursues  this  kind  of  read- 
ing there  are,  perhaps,  a  hundred  who  content  themselves  with  the  study 
of  their  text-books  in  their  several  subjects  of  instruction.  In  our  lan- 
guage there  are  sundry  useful  manuals ;  but  we  have  no  HUtory  of  JBdt^ 
cation,  like  that  of  Fritz,  of  Schmid,  in  four  volumes,  or  even  like  its 
abridgment  in  one  volume.*    We  have  no  Eneydopadia  of  Education, 

^SincA  this  Af'd  e8«  was  printed,  my  friend  Mr.  i^nlck  bM  called  m?  attention  to  Dr. 
"BwinuVA  AmfHcan  Journal  qf  EdueafUm^  which  really  contain*,  though  not  In  con- 
tlnnouA  fo'm,  a  H-story  and.  it  may  be  raid,  an  BnryclorKda  of  Bdncation.  rai^en 
c-ztrictcd  fro  n  It,  t<ithe  nnfrber  of  viz  or  leven  hundred,  m^y  now  h4>  paThaved  repa- 
ratclv.  A  l^t  or  theae  is  pabll'hed  at  the  end  of  the  Momthly  Journal qf  EducatUnn  for 
July  la  t.  [Dr.  Uarrard,  ft  ia  nnderstood,  will  in  1876-7  l*f>ne  a  continaona  aud  compre* 
ben''i\  e  HUiorv  of  Sdacation.  more  complete,  an  far  aa  Britiah  and  American  Syaiems 
and  In«UtaUoiui  are  concened,  than  Baomer,  Fritz,  Schmid,  or  Palmer.] 
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like  that  of  Scbmid,  or  that  of  which  the  publication  in  the  United 
States  ifl  announced  bj  Messn.  Kiddle  and  Schem  In  New  York.  Mr. 
Qniek's  excellent  book  on  the  Educational  Btfomun  maj  be  read  with 
much  advantage ;  and  I  look  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  the  appear* 
anee  of  the  promised  book  bj  Mr.  Leitch,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Training  College  in  Glasgow.  But  it  is  in  the  monQ  eren  more  than  in 
the  intellectual  sphere  that  the  greatest  triumphs  are,  I  beliere,  reserved 
for  the  school  of  the  future.  It  is  here,  doubtless,  that  the  cooperation  of 
home  with  school  is  at  once  most  needful  and  most  efficacious ;  it  is  here 
that  any  discordance  in  purpose  is  moat  to  be  deplored ;  but  the  worse  the 
home  the  greater  the  need  for  energetic  influence  in  the  school.  The 
aehool  of  this  generation,  besides,  can  do  and  ought  to  do  much  to  form 
the  home  of  the  next  and  everx  succeeding  generation.  Now  a  teacher 
who  is  indifferent  to  what  his  pupils  do  bejond  the  b9unds  of  school 
■hows,  I  think,  a  sad  misconception  of  his  duty,  and  yet  one,  I  fear,  not 
vneommon.  "  PrcBsens  et  abieru  idem  erii,"  is  a  phrase  of  Terence,  which 
eoDdsely  expresses  the  disposition  which  the  teacher  should  strive  to 
form.  The  substitution  of  oral  recitation  of  precise  verbal  forms  for  real 
moral  training  has  blunted  our  perception  of  what  might  be,  and  what 
will  be,  done  in  schools  for  the  improvement  of  the  world.  Surelj  some- 
thing more  might  be  done  than  hitherto  to  abate  the  blighting  curse  of 
intemperance,  by  simple  but  earnest  exposition  of  its  moral,  its  sanitary, 
and  its  economic  bearings.  Surely  something  more  might  be  done  in 
■ehool  to  resist  the  sin,  folly,  and  mischievousness  of  waste.  At  Ghent, 
and  other  places  in  Belgium,  in  London,  and  even  at  Otago  in  New  Zea- 
land, savings  banks  have  been  with  great  success  established  in  connection 
with  elementary  schools.  Of  late  years  only  does  it  seem  to  have  been 
discovered  that  school  may  be  turned  to  account  in  preventing  cruelty  to 
animals.  And  in  this  respect  much  remains  to  be  done  in  order  that  we 
may  even  maintain  what  progress  we  may  have  made. 

On  our  civilization  three  of  the  darkest  blots  are  the  pursuit  of  rlehsB 
without  honesty,  of  art  (so-called)  without  decency,  of  science  without 
mercy.  Of  these  three  great  evils  much  could,  I  believe,  be  done  in  school 
for  the  prevention  at  least  of  the  first  and  the  third.  At  the  risk  of  being 
thought  Quixotic,!  venture  to  contend,  as  Professor  Pillans  did  fifty  yean 
ago,  that  corporal  punishment  in  schools  ought  wholly  to  be  discontinued. 
The  resort  to  it  seems  to  me  tantamount  to  a  confession  of  incompetency  to 
role  by  milder  and  moral  means.  I  know  how  hard  it  is  for  individuals 
to  depart  from  general  usage ;  but  I  also  know  what  is  beiog  done  by 
many  successfully  in  this  direction.  Flogging,  like  other  barbarities, 
whidi  good  men  have  been  found  to  defend,  is  dying  out,  and  I  would 
gladly  hasten  its  demise. 

KEADINO  AS  ▲  8UBJBCT  OF  IHBTBUCTIOK. 

Not  much  more  than  half  a  century  divides  us  from  the  state  of  sodal 
opinion  which  denounced,  or  dreaded,  or  ridiculed  any  and  all  teaching 
of  the  great  masses,  which  prompted  even  intelligent  and  kindly  men  to 
predict  the  entire  overturning  of  society  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
teaching  of  "  the  lower  ordera,"  as  if  sodety  depended,  for  its  very  exist- 
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ence,  on  tlie  domination  of  one  small  daae  mote  or  hm  enlighi«i94f  iMd 
on  tlie  unquestioning  subserviency  of  all  otiier  classes,  whom  aaj  gU]|l> 
merlng  of  light  could  not  fail  to  render  discontented,  insabordinate,  inspr* 
rectionaiy. 

Then  came  the  period  which  m$ij  be  oaUed*<for.a  weU-known  leninw 
the  era  of  the  three  rR's,  Beading,  'JRiHng,  and  *.fii|Ai9M(|0.  The  i&ooii,^reQ. 
iences  of  total  darkness  were  more  and  more  reeogniaed,  and  the  p^dTijgir 
tage  of,  at  least,  a  sort  of  twil|ght  state  of  mind  was  more  and  more  rpSB- 
ceived ;  but  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  .the  noondaj  blaae  .qf 
knowledge  was  not  more  dreaded  by  the  educational  ^patrons  of  .thejower 
classes  than  even  the, midnight  blackness  of  total  ignorance. 

By  degrees,  the  scope  of  pqpuliM^  .education  was  widened,  so  f^r^at  IsMl, 
as  regards  the  admisidon  of  other  subjects. of  instruction.  I  eannot  thiid^ 
that  there  was  generally  a  more  jphiloBophie  estiniate  of  the  true  m^ms 
of  education ;  but  tiie  frequent  modem  examples  of  individuals  lising 
from  humble  station  to  wealth  and  rank,  familiarised  men's  qiinds  wlAi 
the  thought  that  so  much^  culture  ,8hould  be  generally  given  as  wq«l# 
iu»i8t  the  exceptionally  clever  boy  in  his  social  ascent,.rather  than  impsose 
the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  working  classes.  'GeQgiaphyr.apf 
history,  and  sundry  other  things,  were  more  and  inore  generally  intm- 
duced.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whetiier  these  additions  were  always  epr 
commonly  improvem«its.  Time  was  consumed  in  committing  to  meniM^ 
the  events  of  so-called  history,  one  half  of  which  was  probably  fi|l8% 
while  of  the  other  half,  one  half  wpM  probably  doubtful,  while  ;a  la<gs 
proportion  of  the  whole  was  unimportant.  *  *  *  As  for  geography, 
such  facts  as  the  height  of  the  Himalayas,  and  the  length  of  the  Brahsnik- 
pootra,  were  stored  up  for  reproduction  at  the  stated  examinations,  whets 
the  effect  was  striking,  in  proportion. to  the  recondite  nature  of  tiie  ter 
formation,  and  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  utility.  Of  the  Revised  Cods 
I  need  say  little  more  here  than  that  it  gave  a  new  or  renewed  prepi^ 
lience  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  confining  practically  ite  rewards 
to  a  certain  measure  of  proficiency  in  these  branches,  under  the  name  el 
payment  for  results,  as  tested  by  individual  examination.  My  belief  Jp 
that,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  has  injuriously  affected  the  Jiighar 
education,  that  is,  all  that  deserves  the  name  of  education,  while  it  hif 
not  generally  succeeded  in  ensuring  even  mechanical  proficiency  in  the 
three  arts  thus  specially  fostered. 

"  Teach  a  child  to  read  and  write,  and  he  will  educate  himself,"  this  is. 
a  common  saying.  No  doubt  your  Stephensons,  and  your  Faradays,  and 
those  with  large  natural  capacity  for  any  kind  of  mental  effort,  will,  with 
this  simple  help,  do  all  besides  for  themselves.  Nay,  even  without  this 
help,  their  innate  energy  would  still  surmount  every  obstacle  in  theif 
way.  But  such  men  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule ;  and  the  frequent 
appeal  to  such  cases  in  evidence  of  the  sufilciency  of  reading  and  writing 
in  humble  schools,  is  one  more  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the  error 
which  looks  at  popular  education  rather  as  a  means  of  enabling  tbe  peca* 
liarly  gifted  to  rise  into  a  higher  station  than  of  enabling  and  disposing 
all  efficiently  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  actual  station,  even  though 
they  should  rise  to  none  higher.    It  is  to  the  average  capacity,  the  aveiagt 
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disposition  of  ordinary  school  pnpils,  that  teaching  mast  be  adapted,  and 
it  is  by  its  saocess  in  dealing  with  that  average  capacity,  that  average  dis- 
poiltioD,  tliat  its  efficiency  is  to  be  judged. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  statistical  tables  about  criminals,  and  the 
proportions  among  them  of  those  who  can  read  and  write  well,  imper- 
fectly, or  not  at  all.  Crime,  we  are  told,  flourishes  most  rankly  among  the 
last,  less  among  the  second,  least  among  the  first.  What,  then,  is  the 
natiual  inference  from  such  statements?  Of  course,  diminish  the  igno- 
xanee,  and  you  diminish  the  crime.  But  the  ignorance  of  what?  Of 
eporse,  of  reading  and  writing.  Ignorance  of  reading  and  writing  is  pro- 
ductive of,  or  accompanied  by,  pi  great  amount  of  crime.  Knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing  will,  therefor^,  diminish  crime  I  There  may  be  fal- 
lades  more  palpable  than  this ;  there  can  be  few  more  gross x>r  serions. 
The  inability  to  read  and  write  argues,  in  our  present  state,  it  may  be 
frvely  granted,  great  ignorance  of  all  beyond  that  it  is  good  or  useful  to 
know.  But  the  ability  to  read  and  write  (not  to  cavil  about  the  degree  of 
aUlity)'  by  no  means  argues  the  knowledge  of  aught  beyond.  Negatively, 
Ul6  ignorance  implies  much ;  positively,  the  knowledge  implies  little. 

1.  Beading  is  a  mechanical  means,  one  of  several  means,  of  gaining 
knowledge  and  ideas.  Wilting  is  one  mechanical  means  of  conveying 
knowledge  or  ideas  to  others,  as  well  as  a  means  of  recording  them  for 
dither  others  or  ourselves.  What  is  the  educational  value  of  either? 
There  is,  I  am  well  aware,  a  high  sense,  in  which  it  may  be  contended 
that  he  who  can  read  easily,  intelligently,  appreciatively,  pieasurably, 
eiven  one  valuable  book,  especially  if  he  can  read  it  aloud  with  due  "  eau- 
jAuuds  and  discretion,"  correct  intonati<m,  and  utterance  at  once  expressiiw 
and  impressive ;  and  who  further  can  give  written  form  to  his  thoughts 
and  knowledge,  if,  thatjis,  we  take  writing  to  mean  not  merely  penman- 
ship, but  what  is  called  composition  also — ^may  be  said  to  have  received  no 
mean  or  narrow,  though  it  may  still  be  a  defective  education.  But  it  Is 
obvious  that  we  are  here  concerned  with  such  measure  of  the  powers  of 
leading  and  of  penmanship  as  is  commonly  obtained  in  our  cheap  and 
general  schools.  Xow,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  as  is  that  they  are,  at 
moat,  not  knowledge,  but  means  of  knowledge.  I  say  not  the  means,  but 
means  of  knowledge.  They  are  no  more  knowledge  or  education,  as  has 
often  been  said,  than  a  knife,  fork,  and  plate  constitute  a  dinner.  Given 
the  dinner,  the  knife,  fork,  and  plate  are  useful  in  enabling  us  to  deal 
with  it.  But,  though  the  combination  is  best,  it  is  better  to  have  the  din. 
n«r  without  the  implements  than  the  implements  without  the  dinner. 
That  the  two  can  be  separated  is  nndeniable ;  and  so  it  is  quite  possible^ 
though  not  common,  to  find  a  man  shrewd,  sagacious,  even  well-informed, 
who  can  neither  write  nor  read;  and  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  very 
common,  to  find  the  grossest  ignorance  and  the. greatest  dulness  associated 
with  ability  to  read  and  write.  Let  us  grant  that  they  are  the  tools  for 
gaining  knowledge;  they  are  not  crop,  but  plough  and  harrow.  They 
must  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

2.  The  power  of  reading  and  of  writing  often  rusts  unused,  if  it  is  not 
wholly  lost,  through  neglect  and  apathy  after  leaving  school.  The  attain, 
ments  are  not  usually  carried  far  enough  to  render  their  use  either  easy 
or  pleasant,  and  the  power  gradually  decays. 
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CLASSICAL  INSTRUCTION :— ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

Under  the  above  title  Dr.  Hodgson  issued,  in  1854,  a  pamphlet 
of  70  pages,  an  essay,  originally  published  in  the  Westminster  Re- 
view for  October,  1853,  which  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
time,  and  contains  in  its  reasonings  and  citations  food  for  thought, 
until  the  abuse  of  what  Sidney  Smith  calls  Too  much  Latin  and 
Greek  for  all  pupils  of  liberal  culture,  is  utterly  eradicated  from  the 
enforced  curriculum  of  a  majority  of  children  who  have  useful 
work  of  any  kind  to  do  in  this  world.  It  is  as  true  now  in  Eng- 
land, as  it  was  when  first  uttered  by  Sidney  Smith  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  in  1809,  and  again  by  Lord  Ashburton  in  1853. 

The  complaints  we  have  to  make  are,  at  least,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Lodce 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke;  and  the  evil  which  is  the  subject  of  these  com- 
plaints, has  certainly  rather  increased  than  diminished  since  the  period  of 
those  two  great  men.  A  hundred  years,  to  be  sure,  is  a  verj  little  time  for  the 
duration  of  a  national  error ;  and  it  is  so  far  fVum  being  reasonable  to  look  for 
its  decay  at  so  short  a  date,  that  it  can  hardly  be  expected,  within  such  limita^ 
to  have  displayed  the  full  bloom  of  its  imbecility. 

BtDRKT  SkITB. 

In  this  progreasive  country,  we  neglect  all  that  knowledge  in  which  tliere  is 

progress,  to  devote  ourselves  to  those  branches  in  which  we  are  scarcely,  if  at 

all,  superior  to  our  ancestors.    In  this  procUcai  country,  the  knowledge  of  all 

that  gives  power  over  nature,  is  left  to  be  picked  up  by  chance  on  a  man*s  way 

through  life.    In  this  rdigiouB  country,  tlie  knowledge  of  Grod's  works  forms 

no  part  of  the  education  of  the  people, — no  part  even  of  the  accomplishments 

of  a  gentleman. 

Loss  AtHBvaToii. 

Prof.  Blackib  of  Edinburgh  is  cited  thus : 

*I  claim  for  the  ancients  no  faultless  excellence,  no  immeasurable  superiority. 
The  raptures  which  some  people  seem  to  feel  in  perusing  Homer  and  VirgU, 
Livy  and  Tacitus,  while  they  turn  over  the  pages  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
Hume  and  Robertson,  with  coldness  and  indifference,  I  hold  to  be  either  pure 
affectation,  or  gross  self-delusion ;  being  fully  satisfied  that  we  are  in  no  want 
of  models  in  our  own  English  tongue,  which,  for  depth  of  thought,  soundness 
of  reasoning,  for  truth  of  narrative,  and  what  has  been  called  the  philosophy 
of  history,  nay,  even  for  poetical  beauty^  tendemeaa^  and  sublimiiyf  may  fairly 
challenge  comparison  with  the  most  renowned  productions  of  antiquity.' 

In  truth,  it  is  not  merely  in  general  literary  beauty,  or  in  the  '  romantic  * 
graces,  that  modem  literature  may  court  the  severest  comparison  with  the  an- 
cient. Even  in  the  charmed  circle  of  *  classic '  inspiration  itself,  more  of  thd 
divine  aura  is  to  be  caught  from  such  poems  as  the  '  Laodamia  "  of  Words- 
worth, the  ^Endymion'  of  Keats,  the  *  Orion'  of  Home,  the  *(Enone'  and 
*  Lotos  Eaters'  of  Tennyson,  the  'Dead  Pan'  of  Mrs.  Browning,  than  is  ever 
dreamed  of  by  many  a  laborious  searcher  of  lexicons  and  collator  of  various 
readings  in  'classic'  texts.  If  the  'Andromache'  of  Racine,  and  the  *Ginna* 
of  Corneille,  be  thought  by  any  to  be  more  French  than  Greek  or  Roman ;  of 
Goethe  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  more  Hellenic  than  Teutonic,  less  Ghristiaa 
than  pagan.  There  is  much  truth,  as  well  as  beauty,  in  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Blackie :  '  Milton,  who  learned  from  Homer,  has  become  a  Homer  to  us ; 
and  not  to  us  only,  but  to  the  right-minded  of  the  whole  Christian  worid,  he 
stands  where  Yir/;^!  stood  in  reference  to  Dante,  and  much  more  fitly.  Many . 
persons  there  are,  in  these  days,  who  assert  that  the  famous  chorus  of  Aris- 
tophanes, descriptive  of  the  clouds  {aivaot  vc^'Xai,  &c.),  is  a  poor  spec'men  of  tho 
poetic  art  comf^red  with  Shelley's  Ode  on  the  same  subject;  that  John  Keata^ 
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tn  his  '  Hjrperion/  sees  deeper — certainly  with  a  more  tender  deameas  and  a 
■eyerer  purity — into  the  soul  of  Greek  mythology,  than  Boeotian  Hesiod  did  in 
his  'Theogony;'  and  that  Roman  Horace  is  but  a  dall  singer  in  presence  of 
the  sparkliD^  Moore,  and  the  combination  of  nice  artistic  touch  with  the  most 
subtle  and  delicate  sentiment  in  Tennyson.' 

ASSOCIATIONS  OF  SCHOOL-DRUDGERT  WITH  TEACHERS  AND  AUTHORS. 

Dr.  Hodgson  cites  high  authorities  in  confirmation  of  the  asser- 
tion of  Prof.  Blackie :  *''  Persons  are  often  sent  to  study  the  class- 
ical languages,  and  to  read  the  works  of  the  highest  classics,  at  an 
age  when  it  is  impossible  even  for  clever  boys  to  read  them  with 
intelligence  and  sympathy."  Southey,  Scott,  Byron,  Coleridge, 
and  other  men  of  poetic  genius,  have  recorded  their  inability  in 
after-life  to  divest  the  ancient  classics  of  the  associations  of  ennui, 
satiety,  and  disgust,  caused  by  their  premature  study.  To  the 
schoolboy  it  is  the  sting,  and  not  the  honey,  that  proclaims  the 
attic  bee. 

If  the  dead  have  any  cognizance  of  posthumous  fame,  one  would  think  it 
must  abate  somewhat  of  the  pleasure  with  which  Virgil  and  Ovid  regard  their 
earthly  immortality,  when  they  see  to  what  base  purposes  their  productions  are 
applied.  That  their  vernes  should  be  administered  to  boys  in  reffuUr  doses,  as 
Mflsons  or  impositions,  and  some  dim  conception  of  their  meaning  whipt  into 
the  tail  when  it  has  failed  to  penetrate  the  head,  can  npt  be  just  the  sort  of 
homage  to  their  genius  which  they  anticipated,  or  desired. 

Sotmmj. —Tks  DocUr. 

These  boys  have  been  dragged  through  grammar  as  through  a  cactus  bush. 
They  know  all  about  rwrrw ;  Delectus  they  were  taught  to  find  a  choice  of 
evils,  and  the  Anabasis  a-going  down  into  some  lower  deep.  They  had  learned 
to  wish  tliat  Homer's  works  were  in  a  single  copy,  and  so  fell  into  their  claws ; 
they  knew  what  they  would  do,  though  they  got  flogged  for  it  They  are  now 
translating  Pliiloctetes,  wondering  when  Ulysses  will  be  done  with,  for  they 
are  reading  about  him  also  with  the  French  usher  in  *  T^Umaque;'  As  for  the 
son  of  Poias  the  Melian,  ail  they  can  make  out  is  a  connection  between  his  Sore 
foot  and  tlieir  sore  liandB.  To  this  extent,  perhaps,  they  recognize  bis  claim  to 
sympathy  on  their  part,  and  also  they  can  understand  his  hatred  of  Ulysses. 
Philoctetes  agrees  with  the  boys  thoroughly  about  that,  for  Ulysses  is  the 
man, 

'  Wliom  of  all  other  Greeks  he  would  desire 
To  lay  his  fist  upon.* 

The  Greeks  fight  a  hard  batUe,  and  retire  to  suck  thehr  wounds. 

A  Drftns§  if  Jgtunmtt, 

The  fiowers  of  classic  genius  with  which  the  teacher's  solitary  fimcy  is  most 
gratified,  have  been  rendered  deg^ded  in  his  imagination  by  their  connection 
with  tears,  with  errors,  and  with  punishments ;  iso  that  the  Eclogues  of  Vii^ 
and  Odes  of  Horace  are  each  inseparably  allied  in  association  with  the  sullen 
figure  and  monotonous  recitation  of  some  blubbering  schoolboy. 

81a  WALTta  BooTTd— OM  MmUlUg. 

I  abhorr'd 
Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet's  sake. 
The  driird  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  word 
In  my  repugnant  youth,  with  pleasure  to  record 
Augiit  that  recalls  the  daily  drug  which  turned 
My  sickening  memory ;  and  though  Time  hath  taught 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  learbed, 
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Yet  Buoh  the  fixed  inTeteracy  wrought 

By  the  impatienoe  of  my  early  thought^ 

That,  with  the  freehneaB  wearing  out  before 

lijT  mind  could  relish  what  it  might  have  aoughty 

If  free  to  choose,  I  can  not  now  restore 

Its  health;  but  what  it  then  detested  still  abhor. 

Brmoi^*  OUMr  ArwUL 

Byron  adds,  in  a  note — '  I  wish  to  express,  that  we  become  tired  of  the  task 
belbre  we  can  comprehend  the  beauty ;  that  we  learn  by  rote  belfbre  we  can 
get  by  heart ;  tliat  the  freshness  is  worn  away,  and  the  (Uture  pleasure  and  ad" 
vantage  deadened  and  destroyed,  by  the  didactic  anticipation,  at  an  age  wheif 
we  can  neitlier  ftel  nor  understand  the  power  of  compositions  which  it  requii«t 
an  acquaintance  with  liie,  aawell  as  Latin  and  Greek,  to  relish,  or  to  reason 
upon.* 

Br.  Hodgson  solves  tlie  problem — how  to  introduce  more  of 
modem  languages  and  physical  sciences  into  the  school,  which  is  it 
once  disciplinary,  and  preparatory  in  knowledge  for  the  old  univer- 
sities, and  for  the  new  higher  institutions  which  are  rising  to  meet 
the  demands  of  modem  life;  (1,)  by  beginning  the  classical  course 
later  in  life,  and  thus  allowing  time  for  a  good  groundwork  in  £n|^ 
lish  reading,  spelling,  and  writing,  the  geography  and  history  of 
tiie  country,  the  principal  practical  points  in  mathematics  and 
grammar,  and  an  appreciation  of  music,  drawing,  and  poetry ;  (2,) 
by  beginning  the  study  of  either  French  or  German  before  Latin, 
inasmuch  as  their  utility  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  the  wealth  (lai^ 
and  sttll  growing)  of  literature  which  they  contain,  their  etymo- 
logical relationship  to  the  mother  tongue  entitle  them  to  this  pF»> 
cedence.  The  experience  and  opinion  of  Dr.  Franklin  is  cited  in 
favor  of  this  course,  as  well  of  Dr.  Jerrard,  formerly  classical  leo* 
turer  at ,  Cambridge,  and  later,  principal  of  Bristol  College,  and 
classical  examiner  at  the  London  University.  "  My  experience  in 
Bristol  college  has  convinced  me,  that  twelve  or  even  fourteen 
would  be  better  than  eight  or  ten,  to  commence  Latin.  Tlie  tech- 
nical grammar,  required  now  of  very  young  pupils,  is  too  burden- 
some and  repulsive.  Unless  the  pronunciation  of  a  modern  lan- 
guage is  fixed  early,  it  is  always  defective,  and  discourages  the 
practice  of  speaking — the  want  of  which  is  now  universally  felt." 
To  exclude  either  the  ancient  or  modem  tongues  with  their  literal 
tures,  will  leave  the  curriculum  of  liberal  study  incomplete;  still 
each  must  take  its  place  according  to  its  relative  importance  in  this 
age.  If  comparison  must  be  instituted,  we  maintain  that  there  is 
no  advantage,  intellectual,  moral  or  SBsthetic,  that  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  can  confer,  which  may  not  be  derived  to  an  al- 
most equal  degree,  from  the  modern,  while  the  modern  yield  pecu- 
liar advantages,  to  which  the  ancient  can  make  no  claim. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OV  EDUCATION.^ 

Is  there  a  science  of  education  ?  and  is  that  science  of  nse  to  |>ractical  eda- 
cators  ?  In  attempting  to  answer  these  questions,  we  must  commence  with  a 
definition  of  education.  This  term  is  used  in  two  senses,  a  general  and  a  more 
restricted.  In  the  wider  sense,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  drawing  out  of  the 
powers  of  man,  whatever  be  the  agents  which  produce  this  effect.  In  this  sense, 
external  nature,  the  experiences  of  life,  friends  and  enemies,  in  short,  all  that 
affects  a  man,  are  educating  him.  And  a  science  of  this  kind  of  education 
would  be  an  exhibition  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  development  of  his  physi- 
cal and  mental  powers. 

In  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  education  is  the  conscious  efforts  of 
human  beings  to  draw  out  the  natures  uf  other  human  beings  to  the  utmost 
perfection.  Thin  is  the  more  usual  mt>aning  of  the  term,  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
alone  that  we  shall  use  it.  Kducatiuii,  I)cing  a  con-sciuus  effort  to  effect  a  pur- 
pose, and  implying  the  application  of  means'  to  an  end,  is  an  art.  When, 
therefore,  we  speak  of  a  science  of  education,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  edn- 
catioii  LH  itHclf  a  science,  hut  that  it  is  based  on  a  science ;  that  a  set  of  laws 
which  it  is  the  business  of  a  science  to  discover  can  be  used  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation. Now,  this  science  can  be  no  other  than  the  science  of  the  natures  which 
are  to  be  drawn  out ;  for  if  they  are  drawn  out  according  to  fixed  laws,  then  the 
educator  has  simply  to  take  advantage  of  his  knowledge  of  these  laws.  In 
other  words,  physical  education  is  an  applied  psychology,  and  mental  education 
is  an  applied  psychology. 

We  seem  to  have  answered  the  first  question  in  thus  stating  the  case.  Almoft 
every  one  will  allow  that  physiology  is  a  science,  and  therefore  there  most  be  a 
•dence  of  physical  education.  And  perhaps  there  are  few  who  would  refuse  to 
psychology  the  same  title,  and  therefore  moital  education  has  also  a  science  to 
regulate  its  procedure. 

We  dismiss  from  our  notice  at  present  physiology,  and  confine  ourselves  ta 
psychology.  Wo  remark  in  regard  to  it,  that  we  only  appear  to  have  answered 
the  question  ;  for  psychology  may  be  a  science,  and  yet  not  form  a  basis  for 
the  art  of  education.  We  must  look  more  minutely  into  the  functions  of  a 
science. 

These  are,  generally  speaking,  two.  The  first  is  to  bring  the  phenomena 
with  which  the  science  is  concerned  into  groups,  until  the  highest  possible  unity 
be  reached.    Thus,  in  natural  history,  the  natural  historian  ii  principally 
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employed  in  tnicing  resemblances,  and  thus  grouping  the  varions  oojccts  of  hif 
observation  into  classes.  Now  the  psrchology  of  this  country  has  been,  for  the 
most  part,  occupied  with  generalisations  of  this  nature.  The  various  kinds  of 
acts  of  the  mind  have  been  observed,  and  they  have  been  grouped  together  under 
such  names  as  memory,  )9^fgmimt,  reasomng.  They  have  been  supposed  to 
issue  from  separate  and  distinct  powers  of  the  mind.  And  even  when  the  sepa- 
rate existence  of  these  powers  has  been  denied,  we  find  them  still  used  as  gene- 
ralisations under  such  terms  as  the  presentative,  conservative,  reproductive, 
representative,  elaborative,  and  xegnlotiTe  Acuities.  Again,  the  great  effort  of 
psychologists  has  been  to  ascertain  what  have  been  called  the  laws  of  thought; 
but  by  the  laws  of  thought  they  do  not  mean  the  regular  and  fixed  activities  in 
which  the  mind  produces  thought,  but  the  highest  generalisations  of  all  the 
individual  products  of  thinking.  Now  these  laws  never  can  be  of  any  use  in 
education.  They  are  absolutely  barren  and  profitless ;  and  this  is  allowed  by 
professed  metaphysicians.  "  Supposing,"  says  Manscl,  "  that  the  act  of  think- 
ing is  governed  by  general  laws  at  all  (and  that  it  is  so  is  manifest  from  die 
inability  to  conceive  absurdities),  such  laws  can  elearly  impart  'nothing  in  the 
way  of  instructioo  or  the  discovery  of  new  tmths."  Accordingly,  the  pruti- 
cal  educator  may  read  through  many  treatises  on  psychology,  and  he  will  find 
curious  discussions  of  insoluble  problems,  but  he  will  not  find  much  that  witt 
help  him  in  his  work.  It  is,  we  imagine,  this  experience  which  has  led  some  to 
deny  that  there  is  a  science  of  education  at  all. 

But  there  is  another  function  of  science,  and  if  we  find  psychological  science 
dischaige  it,  then  we  shall  certainly  have  a  science  of  education.  This  function  of 
science  is,  from  known  and  ascertained  .phenomena^  to  form  generalisations 
which  will  explain  and  account  for  other  phenomena.  Such  arc,  for  the  mosjt 
past,  the  laws  which  constitute  the  physical  sciences.  We  see  one  object  affect 
another  in  a  particular  manner  once ;  we  notice  it  again  and  again,  and  still  it 
affects  it  in  the  same  way  ;  and  then  we  infer  that  the  one  object  will  always 
affect  it  in  this  way.  Wo  become  acquainted  thus  with  a  considerabte 
number  of  particular  causes  and  effects ;  we  then  group  the  causes  and  effecti^ 
and  express  the  result  in  a  general  law;  and  we  expect  that  this  geneiml 
law  will  explain  to  ns  phenomena  of  which  we  have  no  direct  means  of  dis- 
covering the  cause.  Now,  if  we  could  get  a  science  of  mind  which  should 
observe  phenomena,  causes  and  effects,  and  should  group  these  causes  into  gene- 
ral laws,  we  should  certainly  have  the  kind  of  laws  which  we  need.  The  pre- 
vious generalisations  of  psychology  which  we  have  noticed  are  not  properly  laws 
at  all ;  they  regulate  nothing.  They  are  generalisations  not  of  the  activities  of 
the  mind,  but  of  the  products.  Now>  however,  we  are  speaking  of  the  generali- 
sations of  the  activities.  And  we  ask.  Is  a  science  of  the  activities  of  mind  poa- 
sible,  and  does  such  a  science  exist  ?  The  answer,  it  seems  to  us,  must  be,  that 
such  a  science  of  the  mind's  activities  must  be  possible.  .  If  wc  are  to  perceive 
law  anywhere,  it  mnst  be  in  the  phenomena  of  mind.  We  allow  at  once  that 
such  phenomena  will  be  infinitely  more  complicated  than  those  of  matter ;  but 
this  complication  will  not  alter  the  fact  of  law.  If  a  man  has  a  strong  desire 
for  gold  in  his  mind,  I  am  sure  that  that  desire  for  gold  can  be  accounted  for  ; 
that  the  strength  of  it  can  also  be  acconnted  for  by  the  previous  activities  of  the 
man's  mind.  Again,  if  a  man  is  entirely  defieaent  in  the  feeling  of  reverence, 
his  deficiency  must  be  explicable  through  the  previous  activities  of  his  mind.  In 
fact,  the  man's  mind,  in  its  present  state,  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  original 
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powers  of  mind  granted  him  plus  the  Activities  through  which  it  has  gone,  what 
ever  may  have  been  the  agents  in  producing  these  activities. 

This  point,  then,  we  think,  must  be  set  down  as  settled,  that  law  reigns  in  the 
phenomena  of  mind.  There  is  the  further  question,  Haye  these  laws  been  ascer- 
tained ?  Now,  we  allow  at  once  that  all  the  laws  have  not  been  ascertained ;  bat 
this  is  merely  saying  that  the  science  has  not  reached  perfection.  It  would  be 
rash  to  say  that  any  science  has  arrived  at  this  stage.  But  if  we  can  assert  that 
one  single  law  has  been  discovered,  we  have  done  enough  to  show  that  a  found- 
ation for  the  science  has  been  laid ;  and  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  any  oqe 
will  go  so  far  as  to  contradict  such  an  assertion.  Our  common  psychological 
text  books  are  barren  enough  in  the  exhibition  of  laws  of  activities,  but  still 
they  do  contain  some.  The  generalisation,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  per- 
ception proper  and  sensation  proper,  that  they  are  always  found  in  an  inverse 
nitio  to  each  other  in  the  degree  or  intensi^  of  their  existence,  is  a  law  that 
regulates  the  activities  of  the  mind.  And  when  psychology  enables  us  to  deter- 
n;iqe  what  it  is  which  produces  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  and  of  the  percep- 
tion, we  obtain  the  means  of  acting  in  a  powerful  manner  on  the  minds  of 
others.  This  the  new  psychology  of  Beneke  does.  Again,  the  laws  pf  associ- 
rtion,  though  in  the  common  psychology  they  are  mixed  up  with  inoperative 
generalisations,  are,  in  the  main,  laws  of  the  mind's  activity.  We  have  such 
laws  scattered  over  most  treatises  on  psychology.  We  have  them  brought  out 
more  prominently  in  the  writings  of  Locke,  and  in  those  of  the  Scotch  schoolf 
especially  Dngald  Stewart ;  in  the  French  school,  who  have  worked  out  H^e 
Scotch ;  and  still  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  in  the  more  recent  works  pf 
Bain  and  Spencer,  of  Morell,  and  of  Fortlage,  Fichte,  and  other  of  the  Ger- 
mans, who  are  endeavoring  to  establish  an  anthropological  psychology.  But  all 
fhese  schools  occupy  themselves  with  subjects  of  discussion  which  are  purely 
metaphysical ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  works  of  Beneke  and  his  followers  that 
metaphysical  questions  and  inoperative  gen<)ralisations  are  entirely  discarded, 
except  in  so  fur  as  psychology  has  to  account  for  the  rise  of  such  generalisationa 
in  the  mind.  And  wc  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  effort  to  ren- 
der psychology  an  exposition  of  the  laws  which  regplate  the  activities  of  the 
mind,  and  not  of  the  mere  generalisations  of  its  products,  was  occasioned  by  a 
desire  to  make  these  laws  operative,  in  education.  It  was  principally  the  interest 
which  Herbart  felt  in  education  that  led  him  to  his  psychological  investigations; 
and  Bencke's  labors  had  their  direction  given  both  by  the  successes  and  the  fail- 
ures of  Herbart's  system.  It  is  also  principally  in  educational  works  that  one  will 
find  the  facts,  and  many  of  the  laws,  which  ought  to  have  their  place  in  a  scienr 
tific  exposition  of  the  ])henomena  of  mind. 

Either  education,  as  an  art,  attempts  its  work  at  haphazard,  or  it  attempts  it 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  adaptability  of  the  means  to  the  end.  Kow  it  is  plain 
that  education  ought  not  to  be  a  mere  groping  ip  the  dark,  a  mere  matter  of 
chance.  And  if  it  is  not,  it  cannot  accomplish  its  end,  unless  that  end  be  defi- 
nitely known.  And  that  end  cannot  be  known  but  by  an  investigation  into  the 
activities  and  capabilities  of  the  mind.  Nor  can  it  find  suitable  means  to  its  end 
unless  it  know  what  effect  the  agents  which  act  on  the  mind  will  produce.  Both 
the  nature  of  the  person  to  be  educated,  and  the  power  of  the  means  used  to 
affect. that  nature  in  a  particular  way,  must  be  clearly  ascertained. 

All  this  will  be  allowed  by  some,  and  yet  a  negative  answer  given  to  our  ques- 
tion. '*  It  is  true,"  they  will  say,  "  that  the  teacher  should  know  human  nature 
in  the  concrete,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  he  should  study  the  science  of  tiM 
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phenomena  of  mind.  For  a  great  number  of  the  best  teachen  never  tnmUed 
themselves  about  the  phenomena  of  human  nature,  and  never  read  a  treatise  on 
psychology ;  but,  guided  by  their  instinct  and  their  tact,  did  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time,  and  made  men  of  their  pupils.  Nay,  we  are  not  sure  but  a  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  may  render  a  teacher 
less  effective  in  his  work  than  he  would  have  been  without  the  knowledge." 

There  is  sofne  show  of  truth  in  these  objections.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
man  who  devotes  himself  to  the  investigation  of  mental  law  assumes  for  the 
time  a  state  of  mind  adverse  to  successful  teaching.  The  man  who  tries  to  dis- 
cover new  laws,  fixes  his  eye  on  the  similarities  which  present  themselves  in 
certain  activities  of  the  mind,  and  refuses  to  observe  for  the  time  the  diflTerences. 
And  then  after  he  has  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  the  law  for  which  he  is  seek- 
ing, his  interest  in  the  individual  phenomena  is  apt  to  cease,  and  he  contents 
himself  with  the  general  formula.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  keep  all  the  individual  phenomena  distinctly  before  his  eye.  In 
his  action  on  his  pupil,  he  must  leave  none  of  the  peculiarities  out  of  sight. 
Be  has  to  deal  with  a  complicated  series  of  individual  phenomena,  widely  differ- 
ing from  each  other.  And  therefore  his  state  of  mind  is  quite  diflTerent  from 
that  of  the  man  who  is  in  search  of  mental  laws.  We  allow  this.  But  we 
assert,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  nothing  irreconcilable  in  the  two  states. 
The  psychological  law  in  the  matter  is,  that  if  the  teacher  consciously  prodnoa 
in  his  mind  both  states  with  equal  intensity,  he  will  be  equally  expert  in  both. 
If  he  practises  himself  in  turning  from  the  one  state  to  the  other,  he  will  become 
expert  in  the  operation.  And  he  may  thus  be  able  to  conjoin  both  modes  of 
thought,  without  the  one  interfering  with  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  he  is 
not  called  in  a  special  manner  to  join  both.  He  is  supposed  at  particular  times 
to  have  studied  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  mind.  These  laws  are  in  his  mind, 
xeady  to  be  summoned  to  the  explanation  of  peculiar  appearances  in  his 
pupUs,  so  as  to  direct  him  in  dealing  with  them.  It  is  his  business  in  his  class- 
room to  take  all  the  features  of  a  case  into  view ;  and  psychology  will  give  its 
aid,  after  he  has  made  this  particular  examination,  in  explaining  each  individual 
peculiarity,  and  showing  how  it  is  to  be  treated.  He  will  leave  the  discovery  of 
laws  to  another  place  and  time,  unless  these  laws  actually  force  themselves  on 
him,  as  they  sometimes  do.  His  main  object  will  be  to  apply  the  laws  that  have 
been  discovered. 

Again,  we  allow  that  there  have  been  many  good  teachers  who  have  known 
nothing  of  the  science  of  education,  as  it  is  given  by  philosophical  writers.  But 
when  we  analyze  the  tact  which  directs  them,  wo  find  it  to  be  a  kind  of  undevel- 
oped knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mind — a  knowledge  which  the  educator  possesses, 
but  to  which,  from  its  appearing  in  a  state  of  weakened  consciousness,  he  cannot 
give  expression.  An  instance  will  explain  what  we  mean.  A  teacher  resolves 
to  do  his  utmost  to  interest  eVery  member  of  his  class.  This  desire  grows  in 
intensity,  as  the  desire  is  repeated  day  after  day,  and  we  may  therefore  reckon  it 
as  a  powerful  motive.  To  fulfil  this  desire,  ho  watches  each  individual  pupil, 
and  when  the  interest  of  any  pupil  flags,  ho  does  the  very  thing  that  will  attract 
that  pupil.  His  course  of  conduct  in  the  various  cases  will  be  different,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ;  but  the  one  object  he  has  in  all  is  to  interest  them,  and 
what  he  cares  Rbout  especially  is  that  he  succeed  in  interesting  them.  After  he  haa 
succeeded,  and  his  work  Is  over,  we  go  to  him  and  ask  how  he  has  contrived  to 
attract  the  attention  of  pupils  so  different  from  each  other.   He  cannot  tell.    Nay, 
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▼eiy  likelj,  he  cannot  give  an  accurate  account  of  what  efforts  he  made  to  interest 
each  pupil,  as  he  saw  him  flag.  Whyt  Because  the  intensity  of  the  desire,  which  in 
all  cases  was  one  and  the  same,  darkened  or  diminished  his  consciousness  of  the 
Tarious  means  which  he  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  processes  of  thought 
through  which  his  mind  went  to  determine  these  means.  But  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt  that  his  mind  did  go  through  processes ;  and  if  we  could  bring  these 
processes  into  clear  consciousness,  we  should  find  that  he  had  determined  his 
conduct  according  to  the  fixed  laws  of  mind  which  he  had  at  some  time  or  other 
observed,  though  he  had  not  definitely  noted  them  down  as  such.  But  his  tact 
may  sometimes  fail  him ;  and  what  is  he  to  do  then  1  Moreorer,  he  cannot 
communicate  his  tact  to  another.  For  both  reasons,  it  would  be  of  advantage 
to  him  to  possess  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  mind,  and  his  tact  would  then 
become  the  deliberate  and  fully  conscious  application  of  means  to  an  end. 

A  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education  is  then,  we  believe,  of  great  use  to 
the  educator.    We  shall  point  out  three  of  its  uses. 

First,  A  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education  can  direct  us  as  to  the  right 
methods  of  education.  It  discusses  the  aims  and  ends  of  education,  and  the 
means  to  be  employed  for  accomplishing  the  ends.  It  inquires  into  the  nature 
of  the  being  to  be  educated,  into  the  subjects  of  study  by  means  of  which  he  is 
to  he  educated,  and  into  the  qualifications  requisite  in  him  who  undertakes  the 
duty  of  educating.  A  good  method  can  be  the  result  only  of  a  careful  delibera- 
tion on  all  these  points.  The  science  of  education  within  these  last  fifty  years 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  ;  and  what  has  been  the  consequence  1  A 
mighty  revolution  has  by  degrees  taken  place  in  our  modes  of  teaching,  and  is 
still  taking  place.  Look  how  differently  infants  are  now  treated  from  what  they 
were  fifty  years  ago ;  how  the  weakness  of  their  power  of  attention  is  taken 
into  account ;  how  their  pure  sensuousness  is  continually  appealed  to,  and  how 
every  efibrt  is  made  to  help  them  to  take  in  knowledge  with  pleasure,  instead  of 
its  being  crammed  into  them  with  a  rod  I  And  this  change  is  the  result  of  a 
study  of  the  mind  of  the  infant  We  are  adapting  our  modes  to  nature.  Great 
changes  have  taken  place  also  in  our  methods  of  teaching  geography,  modern 
and  ancient  languages,  and  in  almost  every  department  True  it  is  that,  in 
multitudes  of  schools,  the  most  perverse  methods  are  still  to  be  seen  in  use ;  but 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  mind  becomes  general  among  our  teachers, 
these  perverse  methods  will  vanish  entirely.  And  we  may  expect  that,  as  the 
sdenoe  of  education  becomes  more  and  more  studied,  improvements  will  take 
place  even  in  schools  where  already  vast  improvements  have  been  introduced. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  law  that  the  human  being  must  make  his  intuitions  in 
sufficient  numbers  and  accuracy  before  he  can  have  representations;  and  that 
he  must  do  the  same  with  his  representations  before  ho  can  mak^  his  abstrac- 
tions. This  law  is  capable  of  endless  application,  in  geography,  in  history,  in 
mathematics,  in  theology ;  and  though  die  law  is  partially  recognized,  yet  we 
meet  everywhere  with  departures  from  it.  We  have  heard  of  teachers  who 
taught  geography  without  maps.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  introduce  the 
child  to  a  map  of  the  world  before  he  has  the  slighest  conception  of  the  size  of 
his  own  county.  Again,  we  see  children  receiving  prizes  for  making  long 
chronological  tables  of  events  and  dates,  as  if  that  were  history,  before  they  had 
foundations  in  experience  to  help  them  to  realize  the  events  which  they  so  pain- 
fully record,  or  the  length  of  the  periods  which  their  figures  indicate.  And 
wont  of  all,  children  are  compelled  to  commit  to  memory  abstract  theological 
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proposidons  befoie  thdy  have  the  power  of  abetraction  at  all;  or  before  they  hare 
Jelt  the  infjesty  of  the  Divine  presence,  the  tenderness  of  the  Divine  merrj,  and 
the  peace  that  comes  from  confidence  in  God.    Now  all  these,  and  many  other, 
mbtakes  would  be  avoided,  if  our  teachers  had  to  undertalie  a  coiAplete  Btudj 
of  the  laws  of  the  development  of  our  nature.    The  science  of  education  is 
•till,  comparatively  speaking,  in  its  infancy ;  and  we  cannot  pred'ict  what  pos- 
BibTe  discoveries  may  be  made.     There  is  nowhere  such  an  amount  of  change  pre. 
Bented  in  phenomena  as  in  those  of  the  mind.    The  infant  cannot  distinguish 
at  first  one  object  from  another ;  he  cannot  speak,  he  cannot  Will ;  he  looks  like 
a  purely  sensuous  anhnal.    Yet  he  emerges  from  this  state  into  a  consciousness 
of  the  outer  world,  into  a  consciouisness  of  himself.    Scientific  psychology  has 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  steps  by  which  the  child  pass^  froin  the  unconscions 
to  the  conscious  state ;  and  in  this  investigation  has  laid  open  the  principal  laws 
of  consciousness.    Through  them  we  know  how  to  bring  what  lies  unconsciously 
in  the  mind  to  a  state  of  consciousness.    It  then  traces  the  gradual  appearand 
in  the  mind  of  representations  and  reasonings,  of  esthetic  and  religious  thought 
and  feeling,  the  formation  of  groups  of  desires,  the  excitement  of  feelings  and 
groups  of  feelings.    When  practical  educators  come  to  survey  their  work  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  have  thus  been  discovered,  we  may  confidently 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  greater  improvements  shall  take  place  in  our 
educational  methods  tnan  any  that  have  hitherto  been  suggested.    "  Behind 
education,"  says  Kant  in  his  '  Pftdagogik,'  "  lies  the  secret  of  the  perfection  of 
human  nature.     From  the  present  time  onward  this  can  take  place.    For  now 
for  the  first  time  do  we  begin  to  judge  rightly,  and  see  clearly  what  especially 
belongs  to  a  good  education.    It  is  delightful  to  lay  before  ourselves  the  thought 
that  human  nature  will  ever  be  better  developed  through  education,  and  that 
education  will  be  brought  into  a  form  adapted  to  humanity.    This  opens  up  to 
OS  the  prospect  of  a  happier  race  of  men  in  the  future." 

Secondly,  A  study  of  the  science  of  education  will  enable  us  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  various  subjects  of  instruction  in  an  educational  point  of  Tittt. 
There  is  nothing  to  which  men  are  more  prone  than  one-sidedness  ;  but  one- 
sidedness  in  education  is  often  a  fatal  mistake.  There  is  indeed  great  difiiculty 
in  apprising  the  educational  power  of  the  various  subjects  which  are  to  be 
taught.  For  the  activities  of  the  human  mind  are  the  most  complex  of  all 
activities.  To  render  representation  possible,  in  some  cases  thousands  of  intni- 
tions  have  to  be  made,  and  intuitions  blend  with  intuitions,  representations  with 
representations,  desires  with  desires,  and  feelings  with  feelings,  in  such  a  complex 
ifay  that  analysis  seems  almost  impossible.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  for  despair. 
The  phenomena  are  within  reach.  And  if  we  patiently  observe,  we  may  be  able  to 
set  down  the  educative  power  of  any  subject  of  study.  Scientific  psychology 
has  attempted  to  do  this,  and,  we  think,  with  considerable  success.  And  the 
success  will  be  greater  and  more  certain  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  of 
future  observers.  How  valuable  this  analysis  is  we  may  feel  in  some  measure 
when  we  see  men  of  great  literary  power,  who  have  not  studied  the  science  of 
education  in  all  its  ramifications,  differ  on  the  most  ordinary  subjects.  Hecently 
three  of  our  Quarterly  Reviews  have  discussed  the  question  of  Classical  Educa^ 
tion.  Not  one  of  them  could  determine  what  place  classics  should  hold  in 
education.  Two  of  them  had  no  distinct  idea  what  the  education  of  the  nine 
teenth  century  should  be,  and  the  one  that  proposed  a  change  set  forth  a  plan 
which  violates  some  fundamental  laws  of  mind.    We  maintain  that  this  unceN 
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taintjr  does  not  exist ;  that  observation  and  a  stndy  of  the  laws  of  mind  furnish 
us  with  ample  means  for  determining  what  shoald  be  the  right  system  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  that,  if  the  science  of  education  were  better  known  and  more  studied, 
we  should  attain  to  something  approaching  unanimity  of  opinion. 

Thirdly,  As  a  corollary  to  the  preceding,  but  a  very  important  one,  the  study 
of  the  science  of  education  enables  us  to  calculate  results,  and  is  often  the  only 
means  we  have  for  so  doing.  A  teacher,  for  instance,  exerts  a  constant  educa- 
tional influence  for  four  or  five  years  on  a  pupil ;  but  as  soon  as  the  pupil's  edu- 
cation is  oyer  he  disappears,  and  the  teacher  hears  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
of  him  for  long  periods.  It  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  in  such  circumstances 
to  trace  the  results  of  his  exertions.  Then  education  is  effected  not  by  one  or 
two  great  efforts,  but  by  myriads  of  repeated  efforts,  and  the  results  do  not 
show  themselves  immediately,  but  often  long  after  the  pupils  havo  gone  into  the 
pursuits  of  active  life.  Examinations  indeed  may  test  to  what  extent  the  pupil 
has  retained  the  knowledge  that  was  put  into  him;  but  this  knowledge  is, 
of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  least  productive  of  true  manhood.  Though  we  may 
measure  the  reproductive  power  of  the  pupiT  to  some  extent,  there  is  no  gauge 
that  can  measure  his  productive  power,  his  self-activity,  his  capability  to  think 
lor  himself,  his  intellectual  individuality ;  and  all  these  are  the  highest  aims  of 
an  intellectual  education.  Again,  there  is  no  nwthod  of  determining  how  far 
a  teacher  has  been  successful  in  instilling  into  his  pupils  a  love  of  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  conscientiousness,  courage,  and  a  love  of  God  and  man.  These  in 
this  world  receive  no  special  marks  of  distinction.  They  are  not  necessarily 
crowned  by  wealth,  or  fame,  or  honors.  The  man  may  pass  to  his  grave  pos> 
sessed  of  the  noblest  qualities,  and  having  received  the  very  best  education, 
without  the  fact  being  known  but  to  a  few  intimate  acquaintances.  Again,  if  a 
pupil  turn  out  well,  it  is  absurd  to  attribute  his  success  to  his  teacher  alone,  as 
if  his  teacher  could  be  the  only  cause.  There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  thousands 
of  Influences  acting  on  and  developing  in  some  direction  the  mind  of  cveiy 
man ;  and  evep  at  the  very  time  during  which  the  teacher  is  exerting  his  infla* 
ence,  it  would  be  impossible  always  to  observe  the  effect  of  that  influence  in  a 
gjven  case.  How  much  more  complicated  does  the  calculation  becoms  at  * 
future  stage  1  The  boy  who  has  been  scted  upon  by  the  teacher  in  the  way  best 
calculated  to  bring  out  all  Ids  powers  in  the  noblest  way  may  turn  out  a  wreck,  a 
rictim  to  the  lowest  vices ;  and  the  boy  who  would  have  been  corrupted,  if  his 
teacher  could  have  done  it,  may  turn  out  upright,  honest,  brave,  and  intelligent. 
We  have  chosen  extreme  cases,  but  they  are  possible,  for  the  influences  acting 
on  a  boy's  mind  from  other  quarters  may  entirely  overbalance  the  influence  of 
the  teacher.  How  then  are  teachers  to  calculate  the  result  ?  By  the  careful 
observation  of  individual  cases,  by  a  careful  consideration  of  what  result  each 
process  of  instruction  or  action  is  calculated  to  produce,  we  may  determine 
definitely  what  ought  to  be  the  result  of  each  mode  of  action  and  instruction. 
The  total  result  of  a  teacher's  exertions  will  be  the  accumulated  results  of  all 
the  individual  exertions ;  and  if  he  can  thus  determine  in  each  case,  he  will 
feel  assured  that,  aa  far  as  his  exertions  have  gone,  they  have  acted  in  really 
educating  the  boy.  Now  the  science  of  education  can,  by  a  most  careful  analy- 
sis, come  to  something  like  an  accurate  determination  of  the  effect  which  a 
particular  activity  may  produce.  Its  special  work  is  to  record  cause  and  eff'ect 
The  continued  observations  of  scientific  psycholog^ts  have  determined  certain 
flzed  sequences,  and  will  determine  more  of  these  sequences ;  and  the  teacher. 
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guided  by  a  knowledge  of  thcae,  will  follow  one  course,  and  ayoid  another. 
Especially  in  doubtful  cases  will  he  be  glad  to  hare  reconne  to  this  |>8ycfaologi- 
cal  analysis ;  and,  in  fact,  there  often  lies  for  him  no  other  course  than  either  to 
proceed  at  haphazard,  or  to  determine  the  matter  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
boy  he  has  to  act  on,  and  the  nature  of  the  tools  with  which  he  has  to  woHl. 

If  we  have  at  all  succeeded  in  sliowing  that  there  is  a  science  of  education, 
and  that  a  knowledge  of  that  science  is  of  great  use  to  the  educator,  the  practi- 
cal conclusion  follows  that  all  teachers  should  study  this  science ;  and  another 
conclusion  follows  from  that,  that  all  teachers  should  be  provided  with  die 
means  of  studying  the  science.  In  other  words,  there  should  be  in  every  one 
of  our  universities  professorships  of  the  Science  of  Education. .  The  teacher 
should  be  led  through  a  survey  of  the  whole  sphere  of  his  future  activity  by  a 
man  who  has  especially  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws  by 
which  mind  is  developed. 

THB  AIM   OF  THE  PUBUO  PBIMART  SCHOOL. 

Dr.  Donaldson,  in  a  lecture  at  Edinburgh  on  the  aim  and  end  of  a  system 
of  primary  education  for  Scotland,  supported  by  local  and  general  taxatioii, 
remarks :    Three  aims  have  been  proposed. 

Education  for  a  Trade  or  to  get  a  Living. 

I.  The  first  is  that  the  working-man  should  be  trained  simply  for  his  trade. 
The  working  man  is  to  be  employed  the  whole  of  his  life  in  acting  on  the 
material  through  the  material.  And  to  fit  him  to  do  this  is  the  object  which  we 
should  have  in  giving  him  a  good  education.  Let  us  look  at  this  aim  as  it  is 
presented  to  us  practically  and  theoretically.  We  shall  look  at  it  first  practio- 
ally.  Here  is  a  boy  who  is  intended  to  be  a  shoemaker.  For  the  most  part  of 
his  life  he  is  to  be  employed  in  working  with  leather,  in  making  the  various 
parts  of  a  shoe.  Is  the  schooling  which  the  nation  is  to  help  in  providing 
simply  to  fit  him  for  making  these  various  parts  of  the  shoe  well  ?  Is  he  to 
learn  to  read,  write,  and  cypher  simply  that  he  may  be  able  to  draw  up  accounts 
and  advertise  his  boots  1  Looking  at  it  in  this  bald  form,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  such  aim  is  inadequate.  It  is  a  substantial  good  both  for  the  man  and  the 
community  that  he  should  have  a  trade,  and  that  he  should  be  a  skilled  work- 
man ;  but  there  rise  up  two  doubts— one  whether  the  school  is  the  place  where 
he  can  best  learn  skill  in  his  trade,  and  the  second,  whether  the  school  is  to  do 
no  more  than  fit  him  for  his  trade.  This  second  doubt  we  may  settle  at  once. 
The  trade  is  the  mere  means  by  which  the  man  is  to  live.  But  why  is  he  to 
live?  What  object  has  he  in  living?  He  dischaiges  so  much  of  the  duties  of 
his  life  in  helping  his  fellow-men  through  the  services  done  by  his  trade.  But 
he  is  fit  for  much  more  than  contributing  somewhat  to  the  material  comfort  or 
luxury  of  his  fellow-men.  He  is  himself  something  infinitely  higher  than  his 
trade.  He  has  wants  and  aspirations  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  satisfied 
by  daily  material  action,  and  therefore,  to  confine  our  training  to  fitting  him 
merely  to  be  a  tool  for  the  comfort  or  gratification  of  others  is  not  a  satisfactory 
object  on  which  to  spend  the  national  wealth. 

This  question  has  a  theoretical  side.  It  has  been  ai^ed  by  one  of  onr  pro- 
foundest  pscyhologists  that  those  branches  of  study  are  most  important  which 
are  most  necessary.  Now  the  possession  of  a  trade  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  workman  must  obtain  the  means  of  living,  and  therefore  the  knowledge  or 
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traiDing  which  enables  a  man  to  reach  this  is  tho  most  important.  There  is  a 
fiUlacy  here— a  fiUlacy  of  an  exceedingly  ancient  date.  There  is  nothing  more 
essential  for  our  living  than  that  we  should  be  able  to  convert  our  food  into 
blood.  Yet  we  require  no  education  to  do  this  roost  important  act.  We  do  not 
require  to  know  how  the  process  takes  place.  We  do  not  require  to  think  about 
it  at  all.  It  is  a  very  important  operation  in  itself,  but  as  far  as  our  training 
goes  it  is  of  no  importance  at  all.  It  was  essentially  necessary  that  Milton 
should  breathe  while  he  was  writing  the  Paradite  LoMt.  lie  need  not  have  written 
the  Paradise  Lost  at  all,  but  he  must  have  breathed  if  he  lived.  The  breathing 
was  an  absolutely  essential  operation — the  writing  of  Paradise  Lost  was  not. 
Yet  would  it  not  be  absurd  to  maintain  that  Milton's  breathing  was  a  grander 
work  than  his  writing  of  Paradise  Lost  f  The  truth  seems  to  bo  that  there  are 
certain  activities  which  arc  the  essential  conditions  of  all  our  higher  actions. 
Tliese  activities  are  for  the  most  part  involuntary,  but  some  of  them  arc  within 
onr  i)owcr.  So  fir  as  they  are  in  our  power  we  are  bound  to  attend  to  them. 
But  they  need  little  or  no  training  for  the  fair  exercise  of  them ;  and  education 
comes  into  full  play  only  when  we  are  trying  to  awaken  the  full  swing  of  volun- 
tary activity  on  subjects  less  pressing  as  daily  necessities  for  mere  animal  life, 
but  really  essential  to  the  inner  and  higher  life  of  man.  Quintilian  has  stated 
the  matter  very  concisely  and  very  wisely — "  We  cannot  arrive  at  the  highest 
excellence  unless  by  starting  from  the  beginnings,  but  as  the  work  goes  on  those 
things  which  are  first  in  order  begin  to  be  least."  And  the  same  principle  is 
well  laid  down  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus — "  Now  we  know  that  those  things 
which  are  difficult  to  procure  are  not  necessary,  but  that  those  things  which  are 
necessary  have  been  kindly  made  by  God  easy  to  obtain.  Wherefore  Democritus 
well  says  that  nature  and  teaching  are  similar,  and  we  have  given  the  reason 
concisely,  for  teaching  harmonizes  man,  and  by  harmonizing  him  gives  him 
a  nature;  and  it  makes  no  diflferenco  whether  a  man  be  created  such,  or  be 
fashioned  into  such  a  being  through  time  and  instruction.  But  the  Lord  has 
given  both — one  by  creation,  the  other  by  the  renewal  and  re-creation  of  his 
corenant.  Kow  that  which  is  advantageous  to  that  which  is  highest  is  rather  to 
be  chosen ;  but  tho  mind  is  the  chief  thing  of  all." 

Education  fir  the  Citiiensfup, 

S.  The  second  aim  which  has  been  proposed  for  the  training  of  the  working- 
man  in  the  school  is  to  fit  him  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  This  is 
a  much  higher  aim  than  the  preceding.  The  citizen  has  first  of  all  to  learn  to 
respect  and  observe  the  laws  of  his  country ;  he  is  to  have  a  deep  and  loyal  inter- 
est in  its  institutions  and  their  prosperity ;  he  Is  to  exercise  his  right  of  assisting 
ini  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament,  and .  through  his  right  ho  becomes 
occupied  with  thoughts  as  to  what  is  best  and  wisest  to  do  in  regard  to  affairs 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  is,  above  all,  deeply  concerned  with  the  relation 
between  employer  and  employed,  the  laws  of  trade,  and  the  interests  of  hb 
fellow-workmen.  Now  our  two  questions  come  up  here — Can  tho  school  do  this 
for  the  workman  ?  and  docs  this  exhaust  tho  aim  of  the  school  ?  I  answer  that 
the  school  can  do  much  towards  forming  the  right  citizen  if  this  aim  be  kept 
distinctly  in  view  in  the  arrangements ;  and  I  answer  to  the  second  question, 
that  it  does  not  exhaust  the  entire  aim  of  the  school,  that  there  is  a  larger  and 
higher  aim,  of  which  this  forms  a  most  important  part,  and  this  part  is  best 
aoeomplished,  not  by  looking  solely  to  itself,  but  by  having  always  in  view  tho 
Urger  and  higher  end. 
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Education  far  the  Bighnt  Development. 

S,  What  is  this  larger  and  higher  aim  f  It  is  to  make  the  pnpil  as  perfect 
in  ereiy  direction  as  we  can ;  to  bring  oat  his  nature  into  fullest  actiTity  on  all 
sides;  to  develop  his  powers  in  an  equable  and  harmonious  completeness,  to 
for  as  time  and  circumstances  permit  This  is  the  work  of  education.  But 
those  make  a  great  mistake  who  suppose  that  there  is  one  general  ideal  for  all 
mankind,  that  there  is  one  general  mould  into  which  all  the  individuals  can  be 
cast.  Each  human  being  has  an  individuality  of  his  own ;  and  not  mercl j  is 
he  different  originally  in  power  from  others,  but  all  the  special  exercise  of  hit 
powers  is  limited  bj  time  and  by  space.  The  child  who  goes  to  our  schools  is 
the  child  of  the  nineteenth  century;  he  is  enveloped  by  all  the  peculiarities  of 
that  century  from  his  earliest  breath ;  he  cannot,  if  he  would,  escape  from  the 
overpowering  influences  of  his  age.  And  then  he  is  the  nadve  and  inhabitant 
of  this  country,  he  derives  benefits  from  its  institutions,  he  moves  amidst  its 
people,  he  is  governed  by  its  laws,  he  is  by  birth  a  member  of  the  British  nation^ 
And  so  the  full  development  of  his  powers  as  a  human  being  can  take  place 
only  in  connection  with  the  present  age  and  his  present  country.  And  thus 
this  general  aim  includes  the  two  previous,  and  gives  a  higher  value  to  theoL 
His  possession  of  a  trade  is  his  contribution  to  the  generic  welfare  as  well  as  hit 
own  means  of  subsistence,  and  in  the  very  attempt  to  be  a  good  man  he  must 
be  a  good  citizen.  His  training  towards  perfection  of  manhood  lies  through  a 
knowledge  and  dischaige  of  his  duties  as  a  workman  and  a  citisen. 

Limikiihni  to  C^  Higheti  Devdopmeith 

1.  First,  there  is  the  limitation  as  to  time.  The  school  has  to  do  its  wtA 
within  a  limited  time.  The  period  dnring  which  the  child  is  to  be  at  school  it, 
generally  speaking,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve.  But  often  the  period 
for  school  education  is  much  less  than  six  years.  Out  of  this  limitation  two 
difficulties  arise.  The  fitst  is,  thut  you  can  educate  only  according  to  the  lawtf 
of  the  mind,  and  one  fixed  and  firm  law  is  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  progress 
in  the  soul— only  fW>m  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  only  fW>m  the  individual  to 
the  general,  only  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  only  from  the  affection  which 
embraces  few  to  the  affection  which  embraces  many ;  Imd  never  in  a  contrary 
way.  Now  the  age  at  which  the  working  boy  is  instmeted  does  not  admit  of 
the  highest  developments.  The  mind  is  not  strong  enough,  the  mind  has  not 
had  sufficient  practice  nor  sufficient  experience^ 

And  yet  the  school  education  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  a  wnole ;  aoff  ttalt 
is  our  second  diMculty.  The  process  of  forming  the  mind  and  of  evolving  its 
powers  is  a  slow  one.  It  is  not  done  in  a  day  or  a  week.  The  wise  educator 
has  to  calculate  a  long  course  of  training  and  discipline  to  bring  his  pupils  up 
to  a  certain  standard  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence.  But  a  stopping  short 
of  his  plans,  a  break  in  his  action,  or  rather  a  break  off  at  the  wrong  time,  may 
turn  all  his  efforts  to  waste.  Every  one  notices  the  absurdity  of  a  house  half 
built  Every  one  would  blame  a  doctor  for  leaving  off  before  the  patient  was 
cured :  but  it  is  not  perceived  so  often  that  it  may  be  equally  fiital  for  the  real 
results  which  we  wish  to  gain  by  education  to  leave  the  training  cut  short  in  the 
middle. 

2.  A  second  limitation  arises  fix>m  the  fact  that  the  school  is  but  one  of  the 
agents  in  education.  A  man  receives  his  education  from  every  possible  source. 
He  b  drawn  out  by  the  external  world,  above  all  he  is  influenced  by  his  own 
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nature  and  impulse,  and  multitudes  of  nieni  are  acting  upon  him.  The  teacher  Is 
hot  one  of  these.  He  has  the  adrantage  of  coming  to  his  work  with  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  evolving  the  powers  of  the  child ;  bnt  he  may  harib  to  contend  with 
opposing  influences  from  without.  This  is  special!/  the  case  with  the  lowest 
class  of  children.  The  homes  of  these  children  are  anta^nistic  to  true  education. 
The  lesson  of  the  school  is  often  undone  at  the  fireside.  The  teacher  has  a  con- 
tbual  battle  to  fight 

S.    There  is  also  a  third  limitation  In  the  nteans  which  th^  teachelr  has  to 
onploj. 

The  first  activit j  of  the  human  mind  is  on  the  external  world.  Let  us  look  at 
tf  In  this  its  first  development.  An  external  object,  aaj  a  tree,  is  before  the  eye. 
What  takes  place  ?  The  mind  has  some  sensation,  and  when  it  reaches  con- 
•eiousness,  the  mind  perceives  a  certun  object  before  it,  which  has  green  leavet 
and  branches  and  a  stem.  But  it  not  merely  perceives.  It  Is  filled  ^th  adihira- 
tion  of  the  beauty  of  the  tree ;  it  derives  pleasure  fW>m  gasdng  at  It.  It  wonden 
at  its  size,  it  feels  keen  delight  in  looking  at  the  gre^ness  of  the  leaves,  it  is 
diarmed  with  the  symmetry  of  the  branches.  But  let  us  suppose  thAt'the  child 
goes  away  from  the  tree— the  impressions  die  away — a  blank  is  left— Md  the 
child  has  a  desire  to  fill  up  the  blank,  to  see  the  tree  again  at  som^  fiittfre  period, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  desire  it  will  leave  its  home  at  a  proper  opportunity 
and  go  to  see  the  tree  once  more.  Here  we  have  the  three  aspects  in  vfhidi 
objects  afVect  the  mind.  They  present  the  child  with  perceptions  which  ultl- 
mately  become  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  he  possesses;  they  girt  rise  to 
feelings  or  emotions ;  and  they  awaken  deeira  which  iHll  lead  to  action.  These 
three,  then — representations  or  perceptions,  feelihgs,  and  desires  or  cbnaf ions- 
are  the  three  directions  which  the  human  mind  may  take.  But  it  Is  important 
td  notice  that  our  separation  of  them  from  one  another  is  therestHt  of  an  analytic 
process  on  our  part,  and  that  they  are  never  really  separated.  There  can  Vd  no 
perception  which  has  not  a  certain  amount  of  feelih'g  and  conation  connected 
with  it,  and  every  feeling  and  conation  may  be  prisentM  to  the  mlAd  in  the 
diape  of  a  perception  or  proposition.  Bui  the  preponderance  of  the  elements 
majr  vary  exceedingly.  At  one  time  we  may  have  a  strong  deisita,  with  thb 
representation  almost  entirely  obscured.  I  see  a  beautiful  face  fbr  th^  fihit  tline, 
and  I  am  so  lost  in  the  charm  which  it  exercises  ov6i^  ihe  that  I  cannot  tell  one 
tingle  feature  in  it.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  beautiful.  I  have  acquired  such 
an  intense  desire  for  some  particular  object,  that  I  forget  altogether  to  think  of 
the  nature  uf  the  object  and  the  consequences  of  my  conduct.  I  am  so  satisfied 
with  the  perception  of  a  particular  object,  that  I  am  not  conscious  of  the  pleasure 
I  ftel  in  the  perception,  and  have  almost  no  desire  to  recur  to  the  subject  after  I 
Innre  once  thoroughly  examined  it. 

Kow  it  is  the  business  of  education  to  bring  fully  out  these  throe  activities  of 
the  mind.  Every  object  is  adapted  to  produce  certain  perceptions,  certain  emo. 
tions,  and  certain  desires.  And  when  the  mind  is  so  trained  as  to  receive  these 
aright,  it  is  in  a  healthy  state.  In  the  case  of  perceptions,  it  takes  clear  and 
accurate  note  of  the  objects ;  it  detects  similarities,  it  unites  them  into  groups, 
snd  gradually  rises  in  this  way  from  the  individual  and  concrete  to  the  highest 
and  most  abstract  generalizations.  In  the  case  of  the  feelings,  it  learns  to  love 
lliose  objects  that  are  truly  lovable,  to  admire  those  that  are  really  admirable,  to 
det^  what  we  are  intended  to  detest,  and  it  puts  a  value  upon  the  various 
objects ;  it  feels  this  action  to  be  higher  and  nobler  than  that  other,  this  good  to 
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be  a  greater  good  than  this  other.  And  firom  doing  this  in  particalar  caset  it 
rises  to  the  love  of  groupe  of  similar  lovable  objects,  expanding  as  it  is  developed; 
and  then  it  sets  its  desire  on  what  is  really  desirable,  and  tries  to  attain  it.  And 
from  these  eflbrts  in  individual  cases  it  rises  to  large  general  aims  and  long-con* 
tinned  pursuits  in  one  direction. 

We  have  thus  three  regions  of  culture  for  the  human  soul — the  culture  of  the 
intellect,  the  culture  of  the  feelings,  and  the  culture  of  the  practical  powers  of 
the  soul.  The  culture  of  the  last  two  leads  to  what  is  called  character;  and 
this,  I  need  not  say,  is  of  primary  importance,  for  it  is  the  end  which  the  nation 
as  well  as  the  individual  ought  to  seek  in  its  efforts  to  educate  the  rising  genera, 
tion.  But  it  is  in  this  very  field  that  the  difficulty  presents  itself.  Let  me  illns. 
trate  it  by  an  example.  I  take  A,  B,  and  C,  to  look  at  a  picture  in  our  National 
Galleiy.  Now  I  can  tell  positively  what  the  three  will  perceive.  They  will  all 
agree  in  stating  that  they  saw  certain  colors,  certain  forms,  certain  groupings 
of  the  personages.  But  I  can  form  no  sure  idea  of  what  each  felt  and  each 
desired  on  seeing  the  picture.  A's  mind  may  be  clouded  by  previous  distress, 
and  so  he  is  displeased  with  the  picture;  he  does  not  like  the  principal  figure; 
he  thinks  the  coloring  too  bright,  the  whole  appears  to  him  as  a  daub.  B 
admires  the  courage  expressed  in  the  face  of  the  principal  figure ;  he  loves  the 
man,  but  he  hates  the  black  scoundrel  who  is  cringing  before  him.  C  is  vexed 
that  the  picture  is  so  badly  framed ;  the  frame  might  have  been  made  to  snit 
those  of  the  other  pictures.  And  so  we  might  vary  Uieir  emotions  endlessly.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  desires.  A  would  like  to  paint  such  a  picture ;  B  would 
like  to  buy  it ;  C  would  like  to  know  the  artbt ;  and  so  on.  This  illustration 
brings  before  you  the  fact  that  in  dealing  with  the  feelings  and  desires  we  are 
often  working  in  the  dark ;  that,  in  other  words,  we  cannot  tsaeh  people  to  feel 
in  a  particular  way  and  to  have  particular  desires;  that  the  word  applies  only 
to  the  perceptions,  to  stating  what  we  see,  to  giving  information.  And  hence  a 
distinction  has  been  laid  down  between  efforts  made  to  draw  out  the  whole  of 
human  nature  and  efforts  made  to  draw  out  the  intellectual  powers.  The  one 
has  been  called  education,  the  other  instruction.  The  distinction  is  an  import- 
ant one,  and  it  is  well  to  notice  it.  The  teacher  has  instruction  for  his  principal 
work.  It  is  mainly  through  instruction  that  he  is  to  educate,  and  hence  his 
action  on  the  child's  mind  is  to  a  certain  extent  contracted  and  rendered  uncertain. 

What  ih$  Primary  Teacher  Can  Do. 

'"1.  First,  then,  there  is  a  wide  field  for  the  teacher's  activity  in  what  is  tech- 
nically called  discipline.  The  school  is  a  little  community ;  a  miniature  to  some 
extent  of  the  great  body  called  the  State,  of  which  the  young  child  is  one  day  to 
be  an  active  member.  In  this  little  community  he  may  be  disciplined  into  habits 
of  punctuality,  of  regular  and  steady  work,  of  respect  for  law  and  obedience  to 
it,  and  even  into  love  for  his  fellow-pupil,  and  affection  for  his  master.  Under 
this  department  of  discipline,  which  is  a  necessaiy  portion  of  a  teacher's  duty, 
much  may  be  done  to  form  character,  and  fit  the  child  for  doing  his  duty  well  as 
a  member  of  the  State. 

2.  Secondly,  the  instruction  which  is  given  may  be  applied  at  every  step  to 
the  educating  of  his  whole  nature.  Instruction  has  been  divided  into  two 
classes— educating  and  non-educating.  There  is  a  kind  of  teaching  which  fails 
to  affect  the  emotional  and  practical  nature  in  the  way  in  which  the  subjects 
(anght  should  affect  it,  and  the  consequence  Is  that  the  child  is  not  only  not  the  bet* 
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ter  of  it,  but  he  mny  be  much  the  worse  of  it    Ho  majr  be  taught  tubjectfl  which 

would  naturaiUy  appeal  to  his  emotional  nature  in  such  a  way  that  no  emotion 

is  roused,  and  the  blank  which  is  thua  created  is  really  a  moral  penrersion. 

Hence  the  immense  importance  of  the  inquiry,  What  is  the  kind  of  instruction 

which  is  educative  1    This  inquiry  has  been  made  with  the  utmost  care  by  the 

Germans,  and  the  principles  may  be  regarded  as  clearly  ascertained.    I  haT6 

before  me  three  works  on  this  subject,  published  within  the  last  two  or  three 

years :  Dr.  Ziller  on  Educating  Instruction;  Dr.  Roth  on  Gymnatial  Pixdagogik; 

Dr.  Schrader  on  the  Doctrine  of  Education  and  Inttruction  Jbr  Gymnanen  and 

BgaUchuUn,    All  these  treat  minutely  of  how  instruction  may  educate,  and  they 

are  merely  specimens  of  a  large  number  of  hooka  which  deal  with  this  most  im- 

portant  subject 

CkaraeteriitieM  of  Educaiwe  Inatrudion, 

1.  It  proceeds  from  individuals  to  groups.  It  is  not  a  mere  accidental  tak- 
ing up  of  subjects.  But  the  teacher  produces  an  impression  one  day  which  will 
be  the  foundation  for  a  stronger  next  day,  until  out  of  the  many,  the  pupil, 
through  his  own  power,  will  come  to  make  a  unity.  This  is  a  natural  process 
In  the  mind.  If  a  child  sees  a  tree  one  day,  and  another  another,  and  a  third  a 
third,  he  soon  comes  to  form  some  idea  in  his  mind  as  to  what  a  tree  is.  He 
may  not  bo  able  to  define  it,  yet  he  has  made  an  induction  of  his  own.  And  so 
In  regard  to  a  certain  set  of  actions.  He  knows  that  this  one  is  beneficial,  and 
another  and  another ;  and  he  soon  comes  to  select  that  which  is  really  beneficial 
in  the  various  actions ;  and  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  define  it,  he  knows  it, 
and  in  coming  to  this  knowledge  his  mind  is  in  full  activity. 

S.  £ducative  instruction  invariably  awakens  interest.  If  it  does  not  do  this, 
it  is  so  far  a  failure.  And  it  awakens  this  interest  through  its  stirring  up  the 
feelings  and  desires. 

The  Outer  W<M-~TU  Inner  World. 

How  the  subjects  by  which  the  minds  of  the  pupils  may  be  educated  are  two— 
the  outer  world  or  nature,  and  the  inner  world  or  the  experience  of  human 
nature.  The  outer  world  furnishes  us  with  materials  which  in  their  highest 
developments  become  the  physical  sciences.  Are  they  suitable  to  the  yoong 
child  of  the  working  classes  ?  Unquestionably,  if  they  are  presented  in  a  proper 
way,  and  in  proper  measure.  It  would  be  absurd  to  teach  a  child  astronomy,  or 
geology,  or  botany,  or  loology,  chemistry,  or  natural  philosophy.  -  The  compre- 
hension of  any  of  these  as  a  science  in  a  scientific  way  is  the  work  only  of  a  yery 
mature  mind.  A  continuous  survey  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  any  one  sci- 
ence, and  the  acquisition  of  the  power  of  making  scientific  investigations,  are 
impossibilities  for  any  but  minds  of  considerable  maturity  and  culture.  But 
these  sciences  supply  endless  materials  for  arousing  and  sustaining  the  interest 
of  children.  Only  the  facts  themselves  must  be  presented — not  mere  accounts 
of  them.  The  eye  must  be  trained  to  see,  and  similar  facts  must  be  presented, 
nntil  the  child,  by  his  own  powers,  sees  the  similarity.  Instances  of  laws  must 
be  presented  in  sufficient  number  until  the  child  gains  for  himself  a  knowledge  of 
the  law.  It  is  here  that  we  are  apt  to  make  a  great  mistake,  and  give  instruction 
which  is  not  educative.  The  child  must  be  taught  to  search  out  and  discover. 
An  abstract  statement  is  ralueless  to  him,  if  he  has  not  personal  experience  of 
the  facts  from  which  the  abstract  proposition  has  been  made;  and  the  abstract 
proposition  will  remain  mere  words  for  him  until  he  has  realiaed  it  throogh 
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individual  inatances  and  actual  occunenoes.  Apd  it  seems  to  me  that  a  teacher 
Bho^jd,  in  laying  out  hit  plans,  endeavor  to  interest  the  child  in  all  the  physical 
sciences,  so  far  as  his  mind  .will  adn^it  of  it.  Xveiy  avenue  to  knowledge  should 
be  opened  up.  It  is  not  miiltfiplicity  of  knowledge  that  is  to  be  given — it  is  mid- 
tiplicity  of  in^rest;  and, if  this  is  accomplished,  the  child's  training,  in  regard 
,to  $he  outer  world,  is  acQony>lished.  Then. we  have  the  abstnu^t  of  the  external 
world  in  arithnietic  and  oiatheroatics,  of  which  I  shall  spefk  afterwards. 

The  iniier  ififpji^ld— 'the  ;^orld  of  human  expe^ence — ^is  .the  main  subject  of  the 
clii]d,'B  i^fl|^uc|iqii.  The  deeds,  aims,  hopes,  affections  of  mpai ;  these  are  what 
will  ooncern  him  all  (lia  life.    We  may  divide  this  instruction  into  three  parts. 

1.  The  tra$|iing,of  the-iQtfBllect--^he  giving  accuracy  and  distinctness  to  IS» 
notions — and  from  this  enabling  him  to  reason  correctly.  This  work  is  accom- 
plished principally  through  lapgnage.  The  boy  whoee  effuoation  ends  at  twelve 
ipnal  be  ooi^tent  with  a  knowledge  pnly  of  his  own  language.  In  learning  it  he 
•hould  at  every  step  bo  making  progress  in  real  knowledge.  He  should  alwayi 
team  the  thing,  with  the  word.  And  jnnch  could  be  done  here  to  give  him  some- 
thing li|w  a  trfie  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  many  of  the  terms  which  are  mudi 
need,  but  often  iittte  nnderntoodr-such  as  order,  justice,  truth,  religion.  The 
;lfieaning  of  these  he  aui^t  xea^h  through  concrete  examples,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
;^e  physical  aciencea. 

2.  There  are  the  yarions  crafts,  if  I  nay  so  call  them,  which  are  to  be  leaned 
by  practicso— reading,  writing,  singing,  drawing.  These  are  mechanical,  and 
have  litde  educative  ppwer  in  f)ieimives ;  but  they  may  be  of  great  importance 
as  means. 

,S.  l^bsQ  t%r8  are  the  varipiu  -grpups  which  can  pnore  or  less  infln^i^nce  the 
.^^racter^  as  well  m  cultivate  i^e  intellect,  when  ^the  external  and  intern^ 
combine. 

(1.)  Geography.  This  sulject  may  be  made  powerfully  educative.  The 
child  of  the  workman  can  learn  well  only  the  geography  ef  the  British  Empire; 
bnt  in  learning  it  he  might  become  impnassed  with  many  4eeply  important 
truths.  If,  while  he  ie  led  over  the  country,  he  is  brought. to. think  of  the  rieB 
and  fall  of  towns,  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  mann£ACtai)es,  of  the  seciets.of 
iuooess  ard  failure,  and  the  influence  of  site  npon  men  and  cities,  hia  character 
might  be  vastly  improved,  and  his  interest  ationgly  aroused.  Only,  ag;^,  y[rt 
must  givA  the  concrete  not  the  abstract,  the  particular  not  the  general.  AfiUr, 
impartial,  and  full  narrative  of  the  «ffact8  of  atrikes ,  upon  particular  trades  or 
establishments  would  be  worth  cartloads  of  politico-economical  exposition  to,^ 
child.  We  have  to  produce  impressions,  not  to  insist  upon  the  laws.  The  l^ijrB 
will  arise  with  operative  power. out  of  the  impressionfr^rthe  ^preseiona  wiU 
never  be  got  out  of  the  statement  or  exposition  of  the  abstpict  laws. 

In  dealing  with  the  geography  of  the  country,  the  child  .might  be  taught 
much  in  regard  to  the  government  and  institutioias  of  the  country — always  in 
the  concrete — ^with  much  good  to  his  mind  and  benefit  to  hiinself  and  the  9011^- 
munity. 

(2.)    History.    Here,  again,  we  have  to  give  the  full  concrete  and  particular. 

It  is  in  the  particular  actions  of  men,  either  directly  observed  by  t|he  child,  or 
related  by  those  who  have  observed  them,  that  the  child  will  form  his. moral 
standard.  And  so,  at  this  stage,  history  must  take  the  form  of  minute  biography. 
And  it  seems  to  me  possible  that  in  this  way  there  might  be  laid  pnt  a  conrseof 
such  instruction  likdy  to  produce  a  profound  moral  efl^t  on  (hec^iild. 
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The  child  must  also  learn  the  history  of  his  own  countiy.  Bat  this  «hoiild  be 
written  or  told  directly  with  a  purpose— always  truthfully,  but  still  with  an 
aim.  Could  not  a  child  be  taught  to  feel  the  Talue  of  toleration,  the  ralne  of 
industry,  the  value  of  conscience,  the  ralue  of  obedience,  the  value  of  earnest 
religious  conviction,  and  receive  other  such  impressions,  from  many  accumulated 
examples  taken  .frMn  Bcitish  history  f 

>nd,  finally,  there  is  4he  teaching  of  religion.    This  is,  of  all  suljects,  the 

most  important,  1^  yet  it  is  one  to  the  methods  pf  whieh  alineet  no  considera- 

tipn  is  given.    What  is  teaching  religion  1    Jt  is  te«tehing  men. to  love  God  with 

all  their  heart,  and  their  ne^hbor  as  themselves.    All  religioul  teaching  fails  if 

we  do  not  awaken  iove.    It  is  not  knowledge  that  is  the  aim ;  and  all  instruction 

that  does  not  dinectly  tend  to  bring  into  action  love  towaids  God  and  man  is 

' siiliply  useless— nay>  it  is  worse  than  useless,  it  is.obstmctive.    This  is  too  wide 

a  sulject  to  diecuss  here,  but  I  shidl  qnpte  two  passages  from  Dr.  Both'sbook 

on  GjfmnoMuU  P<zdagogik,  which  will  show  how  leligioas  instruction  may  be 

.oneducative,  that  is,  not  piodoce  religion.    "Those  teachers  who  handle  the 

renl^t  in  a  systematic  order,"  he  says^  "enoonrage  their  scholars  to  make  ijUo- 

.gisms.    'All  mea  are  einners.    I  am*  a  men ;  therefore  I  am  a  sinner.'    Now  if 

.the  scholar  thinks  even  so  far,  will  he  be  fiwakened  thereby  to  &  longing  ibr  the 

.foigiveness  of  his  sinsi    Just  as  little. as  if  you  were  to  try  to  persuade  a  aiok 

man,  who  has  no  desire  to  eat,  that  he  is  hongiy.    Far  more  likdy  the  sehobur, 

who  has  been  brought  to  make  the  syllogism*  will  be  set  at  rest  in  regard  to  hie 

ewn  sinfulness  by  the  thought  of  the  tmiversality  of  sin."    "Assuredly  at  the 

.examination^  made  by  our  youths  at  their  departure  for  the  university,  they  show 

•0  much  theological  learning,  such  desp  glAQcee  into  the  aecrets  of  the  kingdom 

of  God,  so  thorough  an  .apqueintaace  with  the  Scripture, 'that  I  look  back  with 

shame  on  my  youth ;  but  yet  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  of  the  immor- 

italiQr  of  their  own  soul,  is  e  matter  ef  the  etmoet  indifference  to  them.    We 

ean  see  nothing  of  a  firm  permanent. directk>a  of  the  heart  to  Qod ;  of  a  coosckme 

jQorality  of  the  heart  besed  upon  principles." 

OOOD  TXACHSR8  AFD  WXSB  mnCTOU. 

That  instruction  may  bring  out  ^W  the  powers  of  the  child,  and  form  .chMp* 
aeter  as  well  as  tmin  the  intellectual  facnlttee,  the  schoolmaster  must  he 
a  man  of  considerable  culture,  possessed  of  insight  into  hnroan  nature,  and 
especially  young  human  nature,  well  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  train* 
ing,  and  having  a  high  aim  for  his  own  lifo  and  a  noble  moral  tone  in  his  own 
eondnct.  For  here  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  instmction  that  is  of  consequence 
so  much  as  the  quality,  provided  it  be  .varied  enough ;  it  is  not  the  amount  of 
information  given,  but  the  interest  excited ;  not  the  truths  mechanically  con- 
veyed, but  the  living  and  abiding  impressions  produced  on  the  soul.  The  teacher 
has  really  a  cure  of  souls  committed  to  him.  Once  find  the  right  man,  and  he 
must  be  trusted  hi  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  must  be  allowed  to  choose  his 
own  ways  and  means  within  certain  limits ;  he  must  study  the  individuality  of 
each  pupil,  and  vary  his  mode  of  action  accordingly;  and  he  must  have  nothing 
to  distract  him  from  the  great  aim  wbich  must  guide  all  his  activity.  Along 
with  the  good  teacher  we  must  have  good  inspectors,  men  of  larger  experience, 
of  still  greater  culture  and  reach  of  thought.  These  should  not  watch  over  the 
teachers  as  if  they  were  suspeeted  characters;  bnt  they  should  be  able  to  advise 
them  in  difficult  cases,  set  them  right  when  $hey  porsue  wrong  methods,  encour- 
age them  when  th^  may  de^ond,  and  help  them  in  every  way  to  cany  out  the 
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trne  end  of  their  rocation.  With  such  a  hodjr  of  tcachere  and  inflpectore,  the 
Fchool  might  do  a  rast  deali  in  fact  could  not  help  doing  a  rast  deal,  to  diminish 
the  crime  of  the  country,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people,  to  make  the 
country  better,  and  wiser,  and  happier. 

TBB  BBQUISITSS  OF  THB  BBTISBO  OODB  XHtUFFIOIBirT. 

The  great  aim  of  the  school  Is  not  touched  in  the  Requirements  of  the  Code^ 
which  only  reaches  certain  results  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  which 
may  be  acquired  without  any  educatire  influence.  The  learning  to  read  and  the 
learning  to  write  are  mechanical  operations.  In  learning  to  read  the  child  is 
engaged  simply  in  connecting  an  outward  visible  sign  with  a  certain  sound.  In 
learning  to  write  he  is  learning  to  indicate  certain  sounds  by  visible  signs.  The 
whole  activity  is  external.  As  far  as  the  Revised  Code  is  concerned,  the  child 
need  not  understand  a  single  word  of  what  he  reads  or  writes.  The  only  educa- 
tive power  which  the  operation  possesses  arises  horn  a  defect  in  our  language. 
Our  signs  are  variable.  The  same  sound  may  be  indicated  by  different  symbols ; 
and  sometimes  the  same  sounds  represent  different  thoughts,  and  are  expressed 
by  different  symbols,  in  which  case  the  child  must  l^m  the  meaning  to  be  able 
to  give  the  symbols.  But  in  all  other  cases  the  process  is  mechanical.  "The 
appropriation  of  the  language  itself,  as  such,"  says  Beneke,  "having  reference 
only  to  the  external,  produces  immediately  and  by  itself  no  mental  gain."  And 
this  is  repeated  by  all  who  have  written  on  the  methods  and  object  of  education. 

There  is  a  little  more  educative  power  in  arithmetic,  yet  it  is  small.  Arith- 
metic furnishes  the  pupil  with  models  of  clearness,  precision,  and  certainty ;  but 
the  ideas  contained  in  it  are  few.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  arithmetic  is  a  mere  ex- 
pansion  of  one  and  one  make  two,  and  one  tnm  two  is  one.  That  is  all  the 
idea  that  is  in  it. 

But  reading  and  writing  might  be  so  taught  as  to  be  educative.  If,  as  should 
always  be  the  case,  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  are  taught  with  special  appli- 
cation and  reference  to  the  ends  for  which  they  are  acquired,  vast  spiritual  benefit 
might  be  got.  But  here  comes  in  the  Revised  Code,  and  presents  a  factitious 
end  to  the  schoolmaster.  The  one  thing  he  is  to  do  is  to  make  pupils  read  and 
write  and  cipher,  and  the  one  end  proposed  for  him  is  a  certain  amount  of  pay. 
Drive  his  pupils  into  the  standards  anyhow,  irrespective  of  the  full  training  of 
the  mind,  and  Government  will  be  satisfied.  But  what  will  be  the  result  t  The 
interest  in  knowledge  is  destroyed,  the  individuality  is  neglected,  the  moral  tone 
is  overlooked,  and  the  one  power  of  learning  to  read  and  write,  urged  on  by 
force,  and  accomplished  mechanically,  will  very  likely  soon  pass  into  disuse  in 
many  cases,  and  be  lost,  or  be  employed  for  the  lowest  purposes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  of  distributing  the  public  money  in  Scotland 
ought  to  be  totally  different.  A  minimum  income  should  be  fixed  for  all  teachers, 
ample  enough  to  get  good  men.  Where  the  local  rates,  say  at  twopence  per 
pound,  and  the  fees,  are  sufficient  to  provide  this  income,  the  Government  should 
give  no  aid  directly  to  the  school.  But  when  a  parish  is  poor,  the  income  of  the 
teacher  should  in  all  cases  be  made  up  by  Government  to  the  minimum,  and  the 
Government  would  thus  step  in  where  aid  is  really  needed.  Government  should 
also  pay  all  the  inspectors,  and  any  other  general  expenses. 

BIOHBB  SALABIBS  AWD  TmAIlTIVO    MUST  OO  TOOBTHBB. 

You  cannot  get  men  in  an  instant  to  become  teachers.  You  must  begin  with 
them  at  an  cariy  age;  if  a  boy  does  not  see  his  way  before  him  for  a  professiott 
in  this  direction,  he  will  not  train  for  it. 
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■ND  AND  MSiJIB  or  TIAOBXVO. 

Lf  organizing  a  National  System  of  Education,  and  providijsig 
guarantees  for  its  efficiency,  we  are  inevitably  tempted  to  narrow  the 
sphere  of  education  to  the  limits  within  which  our  testa  are  avaiU* 
Ue.  The  examination  test  is  far  from  being  a  complete  test  of 
educational  results.  Yet  it  is  upon  this  we  are  constrained  mainly 
to  rely  when  we  would  take  measures  to  secure  a  high  standard  of 
teaching.  Consequently,  from  the  earliest  stages  of  preparation  for 
the  profession,  the  young  teacher  has  abundant  inducement  to  think 
that  every  thing  depends  upon  the  amount  of  knowledge  he  acquires, 
and  the  amount  he  afterward  communicates.  The  course  of  prepar- 
atory study  favors  this  view.  The  fixed  curriculum,  the  uniform 
examinations,  the  standards  of  excellence,  the  certificates  of  first, 
second,  and  third  class,  intended  to  indicate  professional  rank — all 
of  them  quite  essential,  every  one  will  allow — tend  to  encourage  the 
conviction  that  education  is  concerned  only  with  knowledge.  The 
certificated  teacher  has  the  requisite  amount  of  instruction,  and  is 
by  inference  a  competent  instructor.  He  has  attained  what  is  essen- 
tial for  professional  engagement  Teachers  need  to  guard  them- 
selves i^ainst  thn  narrowing  of  their  professional  aims,  and  dwarfing 
of  their  own  intellectual  and  moral  nature. 

Even  if  the  end  of  teaching  be  restricted  to  the  communication 
of  knowledge,  it  is  pUin  that  the  possession  of  so  much  information 
is  not  the  only  requirement  for  instructing  others.  Knowledge  of 
grammar,  geography,  history,  and  modem  languages  does  not  con- 
stitute any  one  a  professional  educator.  While  yet  on  the  benches 
of  the  students*  class-room,  the  candidates  for  office  are  constantly 
led  to  distinguish  between  knowledge  and  teaching  power.  They 
find  a  difference  among  instructors.    It  is  not  always  the  man  who 
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knows  most  who  proves  himself  the  best  instrnctor.  The  beginoer 
in  teaching  needs  to  cany  with  him  the  recollection  of  this  differ- 
ence. When  he  passes  from  the  students'  bench  to  the  position  of 
command  on  the  floor  of  the  class-room,  he  obtains  fresh  evidence 
every  day  that  much  more  is  wanted  there,  than  is  implied  in  draw- 
ing upon  his  stores  of  information.  The  test  of  practice  brings  oat 
what  written  examinations  had  not  previously  discovered,  but  had 
rather  obscured.  New  demands  come  with  the  practical  work  of, 
teaching.  He  must  be  his  own  teacher  in  the  art  of  teaching,  while 
he  is  engaged  in  the  practice.  Even  by  his  failures,  as  well  as  by 
such  success  as  he  is  able  to  command  at  first,  he  must  learn  to  rise 
to  higher  success. 

The  learning  to  which  I  refer  is  something  very  different  from  the 
continued  study  of  books.  Such  study  will  secure  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge and  a  higher  culture,  but  the  learning  which  is  even  more 
needful  for  the  teacher  is  to  be  gathered  by  practice  in  teaching 
under  carefully  maintained  self-observation.  He  who  would  succeed 
as  m  teacher  must  be  a  censor  over  his  own  practice.  He  mnst  be 
thoroughly  interested  and  observant  as  to  his  own  success.  As  Dr. 
Arnold  admirably  said,  when  inquiring  about  a  n^ter, '  I  prefer 
activity  of  mind  and  an  interest  in  his  work  to  high  scholarship,  for 
the  one  may  be  acquired  far  more  easily  than  the  other.' 

Further,  however,  it  roust  be  considered  that  the  communication 
of  information  is  not  the  sole  end  of  teaching.  A  simple  test  may 
satisfy  any  one  that  a  higher  task  has  been  by  common  consent  as- 
signed to  the  teacher.  If  the  pupils  of  any  school  are  rude,  reck- 
less, and  riotous,  the  school  management  beam  some  considerable 
amount  of  blame.  The  common  verdict  in  such  a  case  is  quite 
decided.  Public  opinion  expects  more  than  knowledge  as  the  result 
of  school  attendance.  The  more  this  matter  is  considered  the  more 
obvious  it  will  become  that  the  expectation  is  just.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  teacher  is  always  fairly  judged  in  this  relation,  nor  do  I  say 
that  the  expectations  of  parents  are  always  reasonable.  Home  train- 
ing is  the  earliest  training,  and  all  teachers  are  in  some  degree 
dependent  on  what  that  training  has  been.  Deficiency  here  shows 
itself  quickly  at  school.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  school 
training  can  altogether  make  up  for  neglect  or  mismanagement  at 
home.  No  doubt  the  school  mnst  some  how  or  other  protect  itself 
from  the  evil  consequences  which  flow  in  upon  it  because  of  a  break- 
down in  home  rule.  In  such  cases,  however,  a  burden  is  thrown 
upon  the  teacher  which  he  should  not  in  fiEumess  have  had  to  bear. 
Accepting,  however,  his  responsibilities^  encumbered  with  all  the 
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diaadfantages  which  may  gather  around  him,  the  teacher  ander- 
takes  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  deportment  and  conduct  of 
the  pupils. 

The  combination  of  such  supervision  with  instruction  is  the 
greatest  service  the  teacher  can  render  to  families  and  to  the  State. 
In  the  humblest  sphere  the  teacher  may  claim  this  great  work  as 
his  own.  In  a  National  System  of  Education,  proper  training  of  the 
children  becomes  an  important  end.  Modem  civilization  wisely 
rejects  the  Platonic  idea,  that  children  should  be  more  the  children 
of  the  State  than  of  their  parents.  The  unity  of  national  life  is 
(bund  to  be  most  secure  in  the  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of 
fiimily  life.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  can  see  the  loftiness  of 
aim  and  motive  which  made  Socrates  and  Plato  seek  the  good  of  the 
State,  in  the  goodness  of  her  citizens.  In  this  we  reach  the  root- 
idea,  made  grandly  conspicuous  by  the  Christian  system,  that  g^d- 
ness  of  character  is  the  end  of  life.  The  teacher,  then,  seeks  a  grand 
result  when  he  labors  to  contribute  toward  the  formation  of  good 
character  in  the  young,  helping  them  to  fight  bravely  against  tempt- 
ation, and  to  persevere  in  the  way  of  rectitude  through  all  difficulties. 

What  the  nation  is  looking  for  is  a  sound  moral  training,  along 
with  instruction,  and  by  means  of  all  the  accompaniments  naturally 
attendant  on  the  instructor's  work.*  If  the  nation  is  disappointed 
in  this,  it  loses  the  higher  of  the  results  it  looked  for  when  setting 
in  motion  a  complicated  and  expensive  machinery.  It  has  given 
the  whole  teaching  profession  a  higher  status — an  immense  gain  in 
itself— but,  by  the  same  act,  it  has  imposed  a  more  extended  and 
more  visible  responsibility  upon  the  profession.  The  success  of 
school  training  is  to  be  tested  by  the  moral  condition  of  the  nation 
in  after  years.  The  nation  desires  not  merely  that  the  memory  of 
the  children  be  well  stored,  but  that  the  intellect  be  developed,  and 
habits  formed  which  may  remidn  as  capital  to  draw  from  when  the 
work  of  life  must  be  done.  The  great  difficulty  of  our  modem 
civilization,  bred  of  onr  keen  competitions,  clash  of  interests,  crowd- 
ing together  of  multitudes  of  people,  and  consequent  craving  for 
excitement,  is  a  waning  morality.  It  meets  us  in  all  the  narrow 
lanes  of  our  cities — lanes  which  we  Scotch  naturally  describe  as 
*  closes.'  In  these  piles  of  building,  vice  rather  than  poverty  spreads 
out  the  signs  of  human  wretchedness.  In  these  shelters  of  misery, 
multitudes  of  children  have  all  that  they  can  call  a  '  home.'  The 
attractions  of  home — priceless  to  us — are  altogether  unknown  to 

*  TIm  German  Ttew  of  this  matter  it  writ  pat  in  Umm  words :  *  Primary  inttmetioa  thall  havt 
ftr  iti  aim  to  dovtlop  tlw  ikenltiM  of  tbe  mo),  tbe  nmod,  tho  nmn,  wd  tbe  bodilj  Hitiytk 
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them.  From  their  earliest  days  they  have  had  m  hard  and  harden- 
ing life.  Their  chances  of  comfort  and  respectability  are  few. 
What  the  nation  desires  is,  that  skillful  and  kindly  teaching  extend 
to  them  the  chance  which  they  should  otherwise  altogether  miss. 
Mainly  for  the  sake  of  these  children  has  onr  national  compulsory 
system  of  education  sprung  into  being. 

BXQuisrm  roR  success  in  TSAcmKO. 

Self-control  is  the  first  requisite  for  success  in  teaching.  The  woik 
of  governing  even  the  youngest  children  requires  government  of  one's 
self.  A  man  must  have  his  powers  under  command,  if  others  are 
to  have  the  full  benefit  of  his  guidance.  This  rule  holds  in  all 
spheres.  It  is  essential  for  a  high  standard  of  success  in  any  pro- 
fession. Only  in  this  way  can  the  physician  give  his  patient  the  fall 
benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  skill.  On  this  condition  alone  can  a ' 
man  sway  an  audience  with  any  share  of  that  power  which  belongs 
to  the  orator.  On  no  other  condition  can  a  teacher  in  reality  be- 
come master  over  his  scholars.  Self-command  is  essential  even  for 
teaching  a  single  child^  much  more  when  a  person  must  govern,  in 
order  to  teach,  large  numbers  of  children. 

Another  phase  of  this  rule  is  seen  when  things  are  looked  at  from 
the  children's  point  of  view.  The  youngest  children  are  quick  in 
observation.  They  readily  discover  what  d^pnee  of  control  is  main- 
tained by  those  over  them.  Guided  by  their  own  observations, 
they  quietly  submit  to  be  governed  only  in  so  far  as  they  recogniie 
the  elements  of  governing  power  in  their  superiors.  Fond  of  liberty, 
prone  to  catch  at  a  passing  opportunity  for  diversion,  children  are 
quick  in  taking  advantage  of  any  deficiency  in  the  power  of  com- 
mand, any  laxity  in  the  exercise  of  control,  or  want  of  observation. 
These  characteristics  are  so  uniform  that  they  can  not  be  overk>oked. 
He  who  would  succeed  as  a  teacher  must  recognize  them, — must 
enjoy  their  comical  ude,  and  not  merely  be  disturbed  by  the  test  to 
which  they  subject  himself, — but  must  utilize  them  so  as  to  make 
them  contribute  toward  government.  The  restlessness  of  children 
is  inevitable, — their  fondness  for  fun  is  delightfully  helpful  in 
saving  school  work  from  prosaic  monotony.  In  harmony  with  these 
admissions,  they  must  be  governed.  He  who  would  control  them 
easily  and  wisely  must  keep  himself  in  harmony  with  the  children, 
which  certainly  implies  that  he  keep  himself  in  good  humor,  and 
shun  irritation. 

SCHOOL  DISCIPUinB— BT  ETE,   TOId^   AND  PUOTSHHERT. 

The  power  of  the  Eye  is  the  primary  sonrot  of  the  teacher's  ift> 
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flsenoe.  Only  let  the  pupils  feel  that  the  eye  of  the  teacher  rans 
swifter  to  the  mark  than  words  fly  to  the  ear,  and  his  power  will  he 
ML  The  conduct  which  is  to  he  regulated  must  he  observed.  To 
the  extent  to  which  this  is  possihle,  every  thing  done  in  the  school 
must  be  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  To  foiget  this,  or  to  become 
indifferent  to  the  need  for  it,  is  a  serious  mistake.  As  a  pre-requis> 
ite,  it  is  of  consequence  to  have  the  scholars  so  placed  that  ohserva- 
tion  is  easy.  Any  arrangement  of  seats  which  makes  it  difficulti 
involves  a  willful  surrender  of  a  large  part  of  a  teacher's  power,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  the  children's  benefit  The  eye  is  much  more 
the  expression  of  all  that  the  teacher  is  than  the  best  chosen  words 
can  be.  The  scholars  can  understand  it  more  quickly  than  they  ean 
understand  words,  and  there  is  nothing  for  which  the  eye  is  more 
available  than  the  expression  of  satis&ction  or  dissatis&ction  with 
what  IB  seen.  The  eye  is  hardly  misinterpreted  by  one  who  observea 
its  play.  In  addition,  it  is  the  most  quick  and  most  silent  of  mea- 
sengers.  There  is  no  quicker  telegraph  for  the  school-room,  and  it 
is  practically  free  from  risk  of  error  in  communication.  WithonI 
the  slightest  interruption  to  school  work,  the  eye  conveys  more  en* 
coniagement,  warning,  and  rebuke,  than  there  could  bo  time  to 
utter.  To  leave  all  this  uncommunicatod  would  be  an  unspeakable 
loss  of  influence.  Through  the  eye  an  unexpressed,  but  clearly 
rec<^ized,  understanding  is  gradually  established  between  master 
and  pupil,  which  greatly  aids  school  management  Connected  with 
thia  form  of  control,  there  is  all  the  advantage  of  comparative 
secrecy  in  the  midst  of  public  procedure.  It  serves  all  the  ends  of 
a  cipher  in  telegraphic  communication ;  and  in  school  life,  private 
influence  upon  a  single  mind  is  of  vast  consequence.  The  teacher 
is  constantly  occupied  in  public  exercises,  yet  more  than  most  men, 
he  needs  opportunity  for  communicating  hints  of  purely  personal 
application,  which  are  best  conveyed  when  they  reach  the  person 
concerned  without  knowledge  of  those  around.  This  holds  specially 
of  those  timely  warnings  which  are  to  check  the  beginning  of  wrong- 
doing.  To  utter  every  warning  to  a  child  in  the  hearing  of  all  his 
companions  would  be  to  blunt  the  edge  of  the  warning  itself.  In 
many  cases  the  calling  of  general  attention  to  what  is  being  done 
would  throw  the  mind  of  the  offender  into  an  attitude  of  defense, 
altogether  unfavorable.  A  warning  conveyed  by  a  look  gives  the 
pupil  all  the  advantage  of  profiting  by  it  without  injury  to  self- 
respect  Encouragement  thus  conveyed,  gives  a  great  additional 
impulse,  carrying  a  consciousness  of  a  certain  advance  in  the  good 
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opinion  of  tbe  teacher,  withoat  the  fact  ^ving  rise  to  pride,  as  it 
might  otherwise  do. 

Next  in  order  of  influence  is  the  teacher's  Voice.  For  mere  par- 
pose  of  discipline  it  can  not  be  so  frequently  in  use  as  the  eje.  It 
must  be  more  commonly  appropriated  to  the  work  of  general 
instruction.  When  used  to  promote  discipline,  the  voice  should 
convey  the  same  lesson  to  all  the  scholars.  In  this  way  the  teach- 
er*s  voice  should  be  a  training  power  for  the  whole  school.  But 
words  to  be  wisely  used  in  this  way  must  be  sparingly  used.  There 
is  not  a  greater  mistake  in  this  relation  than  to  suppose  that  abnnd* 
ance  of  speaking  is  the  measure  of  its  power.  Needless  speaking 
is  an  offense  against  good  government,  as  in  the  scholar  it  would  be 
a  breach  of  discipline.  In  every  case  it  should  be  generally  felt  that 
there  was  real  occasion  for  speaking.  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  even  appropriate  counsel  may  be  overdone  by  frequency  of 
repetition.  Warnings  lose  their  force  if  they  are  incessantly  reiter- 
ated, and  this  unfortunate  result  is  more  rapid  if  they  are  invariably 
shouted  at  the  pitch  of  the  voice.  As  has  been  well  said, '  Nothing 
more  impairs  authority  than  a  too  frequent  or  indiscreet  use  of  it 
If  thunder  itself  were  to  be  continual,  it  would  excite  no  more  ter- 
ror than  the  noise  of  a  mill.'  Incessant  £iult-finding  involves  a 
rapid  evaporation  of  moral  influence. 

Last  in  the  order  of  consideration — last,  and  least  to  be  resorted 
to  in  practice — is  Punishment  of  offenses.  I  do  not  exclude  pim* 
ishment  from  consideration,  nor  do  I  see  how  it  is  to  be  excluded 
from  practice  while  the  teacher  fulfills  the  functions  of  hb  oflSce. 
All  government  must  be  supported  by  the  sanction  of  punishment 
for  willful  violation  of  its  authority.  While,  however,  this  is  to  be 
admitted,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  schools  of  our  country  are  for 
ever  freed  from  the  reproach  of  an  irrational  and  cruel  resort  to 
corporal  punishment  for  the  most  trivial  offenses.  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  old  rigime  could  point  in  self-vindication  to  good  results 
secured  by  its  rough  appliances.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  many 
— ^I  myself  among  the  number — who  look  back  on  the  share  of  suf- 
fering experienced  under  well-directed  use  of  'the  taws'  with 
acknowledgment  of  its  value.  But  the  records  which  can  be  given 
of  scholastic  punishment  in  years  not  far  past  are  undoubtedly  any 
thing  but  honorable  to  our  educational  skill  and  study  of  human 
nature.  When  the  instruments  for  chastising  the  scholars  were  in 
constant  use,  their  very  commonness  made  them  insufficient,  and 
tempted  the  teacher  to  a  baneful  inventiveness  of  new  and  more 
humiliating  forms  of  punishment.     So  it  was  that  forms  of  punish- 
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ment  utterly  disgraceful  came  to  be  resorted  to.  I  can  tell  of  a 
hapless  boy  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  seized  on  the  occasion  of 
a  general  outbreak,  who  was  ordered  (on  a  summer  day)  to  thrust 
his  head  up  the  chimney,  and  stand  in  the  grate.  To  add  to  this 
ignominy,  his  companions,  who  had  been  participators  in  the  offense, 
many  of  them  ringleaders  in  it,  were  invited  by  the  teacher  to  laugh 
at  the  victim  stuck  up  '  in  durance  vile,'  and  to  meet  with  a  derisive 
shout  his  reappearance  among  them  with  blackened  face.  One  can 
not  think  of  the  infliction  of  such  penalties,  or  of  the  moral  conse* 
quences  of  their  endurance,  without  a  shudder. 

However  good  the  teaching  was  under  the  flogging  rigime^  and 
every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  history  of  our  country  knows 
it  was  careful  and  thorough,  the  infliction  of  punishment  was  often 
strangely  separated  from  reflection  and  justice.  Even  though  such 
cases  as  that  described  were  onlv  of  occasional  occurrence,  it  is  be* 
yond  doubt  that  the  continual  resort  to  the  Hhe  tawse*  led  many 
teachers  to  chastise  their  pupils  more  as  the  expression  of  their  own 
irritation  with  the  condition  of  things  under  their  government  than 
as  a  reasonable  penalty  for  the  offense  of  the  sufferer. 

There  is  a  theory  adverse  to  all  corporal  punishment,  which  is 
popular  in  our  day,  and  advocated  by  those  whose  experience  and 
judgment  entitle  their  opinion  to  great  weight.  I  must,  however, 
confess  myself  unable  to  acquiesce  in  that  theory.  Its  advocates 
have  the  advantage  of  decided  support  from  the  States  in  the 
American  Union,  which  have  reached  the  highest  position  in  edu- 
cational arrangements.  Thus  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  City  of  New  York  instructs  its  teachers  that  they  *  should 
never  resort  to  violent  means,  as  pushing,  pulling,  or  shaking  the 
diildren,  in  order  to  obtain  their  attention.'  The  reason  given  is 
this :  '  All  such  practices  constitute  a  kind  of  corporal  punishment, 
and  are  not  only  wrong  in  themselves,  but  specially  prohibited  by 
the  Board.*  The  Directory  for  the  City  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  is 
not  so  decidedly  adverse  to  corporal  punishment,  though  it  indicates 
the  same  aversion  to  it  which  appears  in  the  New  York  Manual 
There  is  but  one  sentence  under  the  head  of  Discipline,  and  it  is 
this :  '  The  schools  shall  be  governed,  as  far  as  possible,  without 
corporal  punishment ;  and  when  such  punishment  shall  be  necessary, 
it  shall  in  no  case  be  inflicted  by  an  Assistant,  except  when  in  charge 
of  the  school  in  the  absence  of  the  Principal.'  Turning  from 
America  to  Prussia,  we  find  the  same  spirit  pervading  that  part  of 
German  legislation  bearing  on  this  subject.  In  the  General  Law  of 
1819,  on  the  organization  of  Public  Instraction  in  Prussia,  which 
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was  minutely  analyzed  by  M.  Victor  Cousin  in  bis  Report  to  tbe 
Frencb  Government  (1831)  on  tbe  state  of  Public  Instruction  ia 
Prussia,  tbere  is  a  distinct  deliverance  on  punishments.  It  is  in 
these  words :  '  No  kind  of  punishment  which  has  a  tendency  to 
weaken  the  sentiment  of  honor,  shall,  on  any  pretense, be  inflicted: 
corporal  punishments,  in  case  they  be  necessary,  shall  be  devoid  of 
cruelty,  and  on  no  account  injurious  either  to  modesty  or  to  health*' 

IKSTRVCnON. 

Whatever  the  age  and  attainment  of  the  pupils  under  charge,  th« 
first  requisite  for  communicating  instruction  is  to  gain  and  keep 
their  attention.  Teaching,  to  be  successful,  must  therefore  be 
adapted  to  win  attention.  At  the  earlier  stages  of  school  life  this 
ia  the  one  pressing  requirement.  Somehow,  attention  mast  be  made 
possible  even  to  tbe  most  restless  little  ones,  to  whom  the  first  re- 
straints of  school  life  are  irksome.  Accustomed  to  have  every  new 
object  attract  their  interest  just  as  long  as  they  recognized  any  thing 
attractive  in  it — permitted  to  change  from  one  engagement  to  an- 
other as  caprice  dictated — they  must  be  made  £Amiliar  with  restiio- 
tion.  They  must  begin  to  be  regulated  by  the  will  of  another. 
Taking  this  as  self-evident,  we  are  prone  to  say  that  they  mutt  do 
80,  whether  they  will  or  not.  This  is  one  of  our  superficial  current 
phrases  which  cover  over  many  points  needing  careful  consideration* 
Attention  is  not  to  be  secured  by  mere  exercise  of  authority.  Au- 
thority has  a  great  deal  to  do  through  the  whole  course  of  school 
life,  but  we  can  not  ^  command '  attention,  as  we  say,  by  merely  do* 
manding  that  it  be  given.  A  radical  mistake  is  made  if  a  teacher 
lean  on  his  authority  in  tbe  school  as  the  guarantee  for  attention  by 
the  scholars.  He  must  consider  the  requirementa  of  the  undisei* 
plined  mind,  and  adapt  himself  to  them.  Children  attend  to  what 
interests  them.  This  must  determine  the  kind  of  assistance  to  be 
given  them  in  acquiring  habits  of  attention.  To  help  them  in  this 
is  an  obvious  pai*t  of  a  teacher's  work.  It  devolves  upon  him  to  pat 
his  instructions  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken  interest  in  the  subject 
taught.  This  duty,  indeed,  Mh  on  every  one  who  attempts  to  in^ 
struct  others.  The  literary  man,  the  special  pleader,  the  lecturer, 
the  orator,  must  all  of  them  bestow  much  thought  on  the  laws 
which  determine  the  mind's  interest  in  any  subject  set  before  it 
The  master  of  a  school  in  this  respect  shares  a  task  which  is  com* 
mon  to  all  who  essay  to  teach  others.  In  this  appears  the  true 
place  and  power  of  the  profession.  Still  more  important  does  the 
work  of  the  schoolmaster  appear  when  it  is  considered  that  he  kya 
tbe  foundation  for  all  later  and  mote  adTanoed  teaohing.    He  initi* 
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ateft  into  the  process  of  learning,  which  is  to  be  continued  in  all 
after  life.  The  educator  of  youth  does  not  merely  communicate 
80  much  instruction  from  year  to  year;  he  develops  the  receptive 
and  acquisitive  tendencies  of  mind,  which  are  afterward  to  play 
their  part  in  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  nation.  He  trains  the 
intelligence  of  those  who  are  afterward  to  be  the  teachers  of  others, 
as  well  as  of  those  who  are  only  to  be  interested  inquirers  after 
truth. 

NcUurai  Ckniosity, 

Curiosity  is  to  be  utilized  as  the  corrective  of  restlessness.  To 
awaken  expectation — to  keep  it  alive,  and  even  to  add  to  its  strength 
by  that  which  it  feeds  upon^is  to  succeed  in  teaching.  Here  arise 
several  considerations  deserving  notice  from  the  schoolmaster. 
Children  are  most  susceptible  of  what  comes  through  the  senses. 
It  is  therefore  a  great  point  gained  when  the  eyes  as  well  as  the 
ears  of  the  pupils  can  be  kept  in  exercise  during  the  lesson.  To 
reach  the  mind  by  double  avenues  at  the  same  moment  is  to  increase 
the  chance  of  success.  The  value  of  sight  as  an  agency  of  instruc- 
tion is  generally  recognised.  However  true  it  may  be,  in  any  case, 
that  hearing  may  suffice  to  convey  the  whole  truth,  there  is  in  every 
one  a  natural  disposition  to  resort,  nevertheless,  to  sight  as  a  favor- 
ite auxiliary.  Every  one  is  conscious  of  the  desire  to  see  a  speaker 
while  listening  to  his  statements.  Every  experienced  speaker  is 
aware  that  he  sacrifices  much  of  his  power  if  he  does  not  speak  to 
the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear.  We  all  know  how  strong  is  the  desire 
to  watch  the  performances  of  the  several  members  of  an  orchestra 
while  we  listen  to  the  piece  which  they  are  rendering.  In  all  proba- 
bility we  should  more  accurately  realixe  the  composer's  design  if  we 
completely  closed  our  eyes  and  simply  listened,  but  the  fascination 
of  sight  is  too  strong  for  roost  of  ns  to  make  it  easy  to  content  our- 
selves with  the  feast  of  sound.  This  keenness  of  interest  in  what 
ia  seen  is  experienced  by  boys  and  girls  perhaps  even  more  intensely 
than  it  is  by  their  seniors.  Hence  the  value  of  the  blackboard  in 
all  departments  of  teaching,  up  to  the  very  highest ;  hence  also  the 
ralue  of  object-lessons  for  beginners;  hence  the  greater  interest 
commonly  felt  in  observational  and  experimental  science  than  in  ab- 
stract thought.  Every  schoolmaster  needs  to  give  great  weight  to 
this  consideration.  Children  universally  desire  to  see  their  teacher 
while  he  guides  the  class-work.  This  desire  continues  powerful  as 
long  as  the  teacher  continues  to  interest  the  children  by  what  he 
says.  As  long  as  he  succeeds  in  this  respect,  the  eyes  are  bright, 
and  fixed  on  the  common  center  of  attraction.    So  soon  as  hia 
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teaching  becomes  slow,  monotonous,  and  wanting  in  inteUectnal 
eneigy,  the  eyes  lose  their  luster,  and  begin  to  wander  off  from  the 
common  center.  Thus  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  teacher  must 
himself  be  thoroughly  interested  in  order  to  interest  his  scholars. 

A  timely  break  in  the  order  of  lessons  may  be  of  great  conse- 
quence for  continued  mental  activity.  I  venture  to  think  thai 
Tlme-Tabjes,  however  important  in  themselves,  should  never  be  so 
rigidly  adhered  to  as  to  prevent  variation.  Many  disadvantages 
would  be  experienced  if  there  were  needless  deviation  from  the 
fixed  order  of  study.  But  a  lesson  may  bo  specially  difficult,  and 
that  must  imply  that  it  is  more  irksome  for  the  scholars.  In  such 
a  case  it  is  a  practical  mistake  to  insist  that  the  children  must  be 
kept  on  the  strain  quite  as  long  as  when  the  work  is  comparatively 
simple.  'The  Code'  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do  any  thing  lest 
than  attach  supreme  importance  to  the  '  Hme-Table.'  Bat  to 
measure  school-work  for  all  days  of  the  year  by  the  yard-measure, 
or  by  the  clock,  is  to  deny  to  intelligence  its  fit  place  in  the  school- 
room. It  is  of  far  more  consequence  for  ultimate  results  that  the 
teacher  should  observe  and  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  wisest  distri- 
bution of  the  several  parts  of  work  for  a  day,  than  that  all  our 
schools  come  under  regulation-drill,  which  would  turn  any  slight 
deviation  from  the  lime-Table  into  a  serious  offense.  By  all  means 
let  us  be  saved  from  blind  '  rule  of  thumb.'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  national  schools  will  not  become  circumscribed  by  rule  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  deter  our  teachers  from  exercising  their  own  sagacity 
as  to  minor  deviations  which  a  regard  to  efficient  teaching  may 
suggest 

Considerable  diversity  of  arrangements  should  appear  in  the 
adaptation  of  lessons  to  the  capacity  of  children,  in  accordance 
with  their  age  and  advancement  Powers  of  observation  are  those 
first  in  exercise,  and  these  chiefly  must  be  called  into  play  in  the 
case  of  beginners.  Those  who  devote  themselves  to  infant-school 
teaching  need  a  specialty  of  teaching  gift  Vivacity  of  manner, 
aptness  of  descriptive  power,  play  of  imagination,  facility  in  passing 
lightly  and  rapidly  from  one  theme  to  others  somewhat  analogous, 
with  strong  delight  in  the  simple  unrestrained  ways  of  little  chil- 
dren, are  the  qualifications  which  specially  point  out  the  teacher 
suited  in  a  marked  degree  for  training  those  who  are  only  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  school-life.  Pictorial  illustrations  and  object-les- 
sons must  supply  attraction  to  the  youngest  scholars.  The  earliest 
demand  upon  memory  should  for  the  most  part  involve  little  more 
than  involuntary  recollection.    It  is  enough  at  such  a  time  if  facii 
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are  recalled  because  tbe  picture  illustrating  tbem  is  attractive,  or  the 
story  connected  iivith  them  interesting,  or  the  tune  pleasing  to  which 
the  verses  of  a  hymn  or  song  are  sung. 

^ Those  "strong-minded*'  teachers  who  object  to  these  modes  of 
**  making  things  pleasant,**  as  an  unworthy  and  undesirable  *'  weak- 
ness,^* are  ignorant  that  in  this  stage  of  the  child-mind,  the  Will- 
that  is,  the  power  of  «f {^-control — is  weak ;  and  that  the  primary 
object  of  Education  is  to  encourage  and  strengthen,  not  to  repress, 
that  power.  Great  mistakes  are  often  made  by  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers,  who,  being  ignorant  of  this  fundamental  fiict  of  child-nature, 
treat  as  wiil/ulne*8  what  is  in  reality  just  the  contrary  of  Will-fulness ; 
*  being  the  direct  result  of  the  want  of  Volitional  control  over  the 
automatic  activity  of  the  Brain.  To  punish  a  child  for  the  want 
of  obedience  which  it  Acm  not  the  power  to  render,  is  to  inflict  an 
injury  which  may  almost  be  said  to  be  irreparable.* 

Passing  from  involuntary  observation  and  recollection,  children 
must  make  a  beginning  with  voluntary  concentration  of  attention. 
This  brings  us  to  the  regular  tasks,  appropriately  so  named.  The 
effort  of  preparation  always  constitutes  a  task,  and  in  the  early 
periods  of  school  life  a  peculiarly  wearisome  one.  Scholars  must 
early  begin  the  work  of  self-directed  effort,  success  in  which  must 
regulate  their  progress,  and  determine  their  influence  through  sub- 
sequent life. 

There  is  force  here  in  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Thring :  '  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  the  yoxxtig  memory  is  strong,  and 
logical  perceptioQ  weak.  All  teaching  should  start  on  this  un- 
doubted fact.  It  sounds  very  fascinating  to  talk  about  understand- 
mg  every  things  learning  every  thing  thoroughly,  and  all  those  broad 
phrases  which  plump  down  on  a  difilculty  and  hide  it.  Put  in  prac- 
tice, they  are  about  on  a  par  with  exhorting  a  boy  to  mind  he  does 
not  go  into  the  water  till  he  can  swinu* 

Eome  jyeparcLHotk 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  bo  taken  as  beyond  dispute  that,  for 
educational  results,  it  is  undesirable  that  the  whole  evening  be  set 
apart  to  lesson-learning.  Responsibility  for  home  arrangements  de- 
volves on  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children ;  but  the  respon- 
sibility of  adjusting  the  task  to  the  recognized  capacity  and 
advancement  of  the  scholars  rests  on  their  teacher.  Many  of  the 
perplexities  and  trials  which  fall  upon  both  teachers  and  scholars 
are  the  result  of  want  of  due  consideration  as  to  the  amount  of 
work  assigned.  If  in  the  hurry  of  closing  up  for  the  day,  a  teach- 
er, without  much  consideration,  specify  work  more  extended  than 
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ordinary,  the  result  will  be  a  night  of  gloom  for  the  schokra,  and 
thereafter  a  day  of  perplexity  for  himself.  In  such  circamstances,  the 
vexations  of  teaching  are  self-made  troubles. 

For  Teachers  in  our  Pnmary  Schools  it  ia  specially  important  to 
consider  the  amount  of  home-preparation  which  may  reasonably  bo 
expected.  It  seems  to  me  idtogether  unlikely  that  satisfactory  ad- 
vance can  be  made  in  the  work  of  education  through  means  of 
these  schools,  unless  school-work  be  hugely  planned  upon  the  aid^ 
mission  that  only  slight  home-preparation  can  be  expected.  A  laige 
proportion  of  the  children  are  so  situated  at  home  that  preparation 
of  lessons  must  be  very  slight,  and  often  completely  n^lected.  It 
seems  unwise  to  shun  this  admission ;  we  must  suit  ourselves  to  the 
existing  state  of  matters.  Teaching  must  proceed  largely  on  thft 
assumption  that  the  scholars  are  practically  commencing  the  Iean»- 
ing  of  the  lesson  when  their  teadier  begins  class-work.  I  do  not 
incline  so  to  view  a  teacher's  work  as  to  regard  this  position  of  af- 
£ur8  as  occasion  for  special  condolence.  Oo  the  contraiy,  I  Cstvor 
the  opinion,  that  in  all  cases  it  would  be  well  if  the  classes  in  which 
primary  instruction  is  communicated  were  conducted  on  the  avowal 
that  comparatively  little  is  expected  in  the  form  of  home-prepara> 
tion.  Even  if  lesson-learning  were  entirely  restricted  to  school 
hours  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  school  life,  I  think  we  should 
gain  and  not  lose  in  educational  results.  In  the  interests  of  heaUh 
and  physical  development  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  brain  should 
not  be  subjected  to  continuous  work  for  more  than  a  few  hours  of 
each  day.  As  far  as  possible,  we  should  guard  against  the  excita- 
ment  of  class-work  flowing  in  upon  the  homes  of  the  children,  and 
even  upon  their  sleeping  hours.  At  present  we  have  too  much  ex* 
perience  of  uneasy  restlessness  of  brain  among  young  children.  In 
the  interests  of  the  teachers  of  our  primary  schools,  burdened  as 
they  are  wilh  the  extra  strain  of  maintaining  the  attention  of  large 
numbers  of  very  young  children,  I  would  wish  to  see  a  saving  of 
flitrength  in  teaching.  Escape  from  the  irritation  experienced  on 
account  of  the  discovery  of  inadequate  preparation  would  be  a  con- 
siderable help  in  this  respect  There  would  be  less  fretting  for  a 
teacher  (and  it  is  fretting  which  most  quickly  exhausts  the  strength), 
by  deliberately  undertaking  the  work  of  teaching  the  lesson  from 
the  foundation.  There  would  also  be  a  higher  training  in  the  real 
work  of  teaching.  Mere  lesson  hearing  is  a  comparatively  slight 
and  commonplace  exercise ;  but  to  lead  the  young  mind  into  the 
knowledge  to  be  understood  and  remembered,  is  an  exercise  in  every 
way  worthy  of  large  knowledge  and  much  akilL 
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If  learners  are  shown  tbe  tme  methods  for  reducing  difficult  com- 
binations to  their  elements,  many  difficnlties  are  taken  out  of  the 
way.  Mastery  of  the  remaining  difficulties  wiH  then  prove  a  help 
for  subsequent  effort  This  work  of  analysis  is  greatly  simplified 
in  later  stages,  if  progress  in  elementary  instruction  has  been  by 
adrancement  on  a  careful  system  from  the  simplest  elements  of  lan- 
guage to  the  more  complex  combinations.  Intelligence  is  the  arenue 
to  memory.  A  passage  may  be  accurately  and  rapidly  read  or  re- 
cited, and  yet  not  in  any  proper  sense  learned.  The  contribution 
to  the  real  education  of  the  child  is  comparatively  small,  unless  the 
nnderstanding  is  called  into  exercise.  In  education  what  may  be 
described  as  a  '  local  *  or  *  verbal '  memory  is  of  slight  influence  in 
comparison  with  an  intelligent  or  rationalizing  memory.  Associa- 
tion by  reference  to  locality  or  verbal  sequence  is  a  temporary  co- 
herence, which  generally  breaks  up  when  the  occasion  for  it  is  gone. 
But  if  facts  are  contemplated,  and  truths  are  understood,  memory 
leeps  what  it  receives,  and  intelligence  begins  to  utilize  what  it  has 
gathered.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  analysis 
become  a  familiar  instrument  in  all  educational  work.  The  ordinaiy 
round  of  school  duty  gives  constant  opportunity  for  its  use.  In 
Bpelling,  for  example,  to  break  up  a  word  into  its  component  parta 
is  to  bring  the  understanding  into  play,  afibrding  memory  the  aid 
it  requires  for  accurately  retaining  and  recalling  that  word. 

Blackboard, 

The  use  of  the  eye  to  aid  the  understanding  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  all  analysis.  For  this  reason  the  blackboard  presents  an 
invaluable  auxiliary.  Itif  use  may  seem  to  consume  time ;  in  reality 
it  greatly  saves  time.  What  is  made  visible  will  be  understood 
much  more  rapidly  than  what  is  merely  explained  in  words.  A 
word  of  several  syllables  written  out  on  the  board  in  separate  parts 
win  much  more  easily  be  made  familiar  than  if  it  be  only  looked  at 
as  printed  in  the  ordinary  lesson.  Familiarity  with  the  analysis  of 
words  will  soon  be  gained  in  this  way,  rendering  continued  use  of 
the  board  unnecessary,  and  setting  it  free  for  use  at  some  other 
point  of  difficulty.  There  is  no  need  to  continue  illustrations  when 
writing  mainly  for  those  who  are  professional  teachers.  The  ralae 
of  the  blackboard  is  not  likely  to  be  overlooked.  The  more  a 
teacher  can  avail  himself  of  all  the  avenues  to  the  mind,  the  more 
efficient  his  teaching  must  become. 

Can^naHon  of  (he  Known  and  Unknovm. 

When  pupils  are  encouraged  to  make  for  themselves  fresh  com- 
binations of  things  afaready  known,  additional  progress  is  certain. 
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Yarioty  of  exercise  in  this  way  is  as  attractive  to  children  as  many 
of  their  games.  If^  when  snch  exercises  are  given,  the  rivalry  in- 
volved in  taking  places  were  discontinued,  and  all  the  extraneous 
excitement  avoided,  the  play  of  intelligence  would  bring  an  ample 
reward.  I  plead  for  discontinuance  of  rivalry  in  such  exercises,  be- 
cause, while  it  stimulates  some,  in  other  cases  it  hinders  and  even 
stops  the  action  of  intelligence.  If  any  teacher  doubt  this,  he  may 
subject  a  class  to  experiment  by  watching  the  faces  of  the  pupils, 
and  next  asking  from  the  child  who  has  been  corrected  an  explana- 
tion of  the  reason  for  the  correction.  Hurry  in  such  things  is  an 
injury,  and  so  is  all  commingling  of  antagonistic  motives.  All  fear 
hinders  intellectual  action,  and  the  fear  of  wounded  ambition  offers 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  fear  of  being  punished  is  more  seri- 
ously detrimental  than  any  form  of  fear  which  can  be  stirred.  It  is 
essentially  antagonistic  to  the  action  of  intelligence.  Let  mind  have 
free  play.  There  is  hardly  a  better  exercise  for  a  class  than  that  of 
allowing  a  scholar  to  write  out  on  the  blackboard  the  tense  of  a 
verb,  or  any  other  portion  of  grammar ;  requiring  the  others  to  offer 
corrections  of  what  has  been  written ;  interlining  the  corrections  as 
suggested ;  and  then  inquiring  into  their  warrant 

Ritter,  the  celebrated  geographer  of  Germany,  pointed  to  the 
value  of  skillful  combination  in  the  suggestion  he  made  as  to  teach- 
ing geography.  He  proposed  the  combination  of  history  and 
geography.  He  recommended  that  an  outline  map  should  be 
drawn,  the  mountains  traced,  and  the  courses  of  the  rivers ;  and 
that  localities  should  be  marked  in  connection  with  events  of  his- 
toric importance,  or  with  information  concerning  the  products  of 
the  soil,  or  of  manufacture.  The  suggestion  is  a  valuable  example 
of  the  type  of  combinations  which  must  greatly  facilitate  education 
and  deepen  its  interest  The  learning  of  geography  is  of  compara- 
tively little  value  if  it  be  nothing  more  than  lists  of  names  in  mod- 
erate doses,  with  the  understanding  that  they  belong  to  England  or 
to  France.  But  if  a  teacher  roughly  sketch  an  outline  map  upon 
the  board,  and  bid  one  after  another  of  the  pupils  fill  in  a  part  of 
it,  and  then  unroll  the  printed  map,  the  impression  upon  all  will  be 
greatly  deepened.  History  would  undoubtedly  gain  greatly  in  in- 
terest, if  outstanding  events  were  associated  with  map  drawing. 
The  Germans  have  advanced  beyond  most  nations  in  teaching 
geography.  Government  instructions  may  lie  behind  this,  and  per- 
haps even  military  reasons  may  lie  at  the  back  of  these  instructions, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact  During  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  it  was  said  the  German  soldiers  knew  the  geography  ol 
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France  better  than  the  French  themselves.  Special  education  for 
the  army  is,  however,  provided  in  Germany  to  an  extent  as  yet  un- 
known in  any  other  country.  The  German  soldier  is  not  left  merely 
to  become  familiar  with  drill;  he  has  regular  school  trainings  as 
well  as  military  exercise.  But  the  school  children  are  unusually 
well  instructed  in  geography,  with  minute  topographical  information. 
When  resident  in  Berlin,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  putting  a  variety 
of  questions  to  a  smart  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age — a  favorable 
example  of  the  school,  I  should  think — and  fotind  that  he  had  a 
degree  of  topographical  knowledge  rarely  possessed  by  those  who 
have  not  traveled  in  a  country.  The  boy  could  describe  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  country  around  Edinburgh  as  not  one-third  of  the  boys 
of  Edinburgh  could  have  done. 

Friendly  RtHatUmi  of  Tsacher  and  Scholara, 
There  is  a  familiarity  which  is  destructive  of  discipline,  and  quite 
unfavorable  to  application  on  the  part  of  the  scholar.  This  is  so 
clearly  recognized  in  the  profession,  that  there  is  hardly  need  for 
precaution  against  misunderstanding.  The  communication  here  re- 
ferred to  is  that  which  has  purely  educational  ends  in  view.  What 
I  point  to  is  far  removed  from  every  thing  which  would  favor  undue 
familiarity.  It  even  presupposes  the  impossibility  of  it  Any 
thing  which  interferes  with  the  simple  relation  of  teacher  and  taught 
is  a  hindrance.  What  is  to  be  commended  is  freedom  of  commu- 
nication exclusively  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  connected  with 
the  matter  in  hand,  as  the  sole  attraction  for  the  time.  It  is  a  free- 
dom which,  instead  of  being  unfavorable  to  discipline,  must  tend  to 
establish  it  What  is  mainly  to  be  desired  is  free  communication 
of  difficulties  from  the  scholar  to  the  teacher,  as  there  should  be  full 
instruction  from  the  teacher  to  the  scholar.  There  is  an  exercise  of 
authority  by  a  teacher  which  utterly  ignores  and  frowns  upon  any 
tendency  to  direct  inquiries  to  him.  He  will  question  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  the  scholars  have  learned ;  but  they  must  not  ques- 
tion him,  in  order  to  learn  what  they  have  failed  to  understand. 
Every  thing  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  teach- 
ing at  every  stage ;  and  this  again  depends  upon  the  teacher's  own 
reflection,  without  any  sure  discovery  of  his  pupils'  need.  To  every 
teacher  such  a  method  is  inadequate,  because  insecure.  The  most 
experienced  teacher  will  allow  that  he  needs  to  be  helped  to  the  dis- 
covery of  his  pupils'  difficulties.  But  if  a  teacher  cultivate  a  distant 
reserve,  he  can  not  have  the  help  which  only  the  scholars  can  give. 
The  instruction  must  roll  on.  If  the  scholars  catch  all  they  need, 
•o  hr  well ;  if  they  &il  to  understand  all  that  is  expressed,  there  is 
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no  help  for  it  If  sacb  a  system  be  preferred  under  the  apprehen- 
sion that  any  thing  else  would  weaken  discipline,  there  is  either  a 
consciousness  of  weakness  in  the  teacher,  or  else  a  want  of  thorough 
reflection  on  the  necessary  conditions  of  school  discipline.  If  a 
scholar  may  not  freely  inquire  during  some  suitable  opportunity 
afforded  for  the  purpose,  but  must  depend  entirely  upon  .catching 
the  full  meaning  of  all  that  has  been  said,  the  relation  between 
teacher  and  scholar  is  constrained  and  unhealthy. 

liouUne  to  be  Avoided.  . 
In  the  school,  as  every  where  else,  we  want  to  escape  routine,* 
Neither  teacher  nor  scholar  should  feel  that  the  procedure  each  day 
is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  procedure  of  the  preceding  day.  A 
sense  of  monotony  is  to  be  dreaded  as  one  should  the  nightmare. 
If  scholars  are  shy  to  speak  out^  as  under  our  system  they  are  apt 
to  be,  deliberate  attempts  should  be  made  to  draw  them  out,  and  as- 
certain what  they  still  need  to  learn.  It  is  quite  essential  to  success 
that  it  should  be  somehow  ascertained  how  much  the  children  have 
got  only  by  rote  without  understanding,  how  much  they  have  mis- 
understood, and  what  they  have  never  thought  about  which  should 
have  engaged  their  attention.  There  is  nothing  which  more  im- 
presses one  in  visiting  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  of 
America  than  the  unrestrained  freedom  with  which  the  pupil  makes 
an  appeal  to  the  teacher,  in  the  assurance  of  that  appeal  being  en- 
couraged and  met  as  far  as  possible  in  the  circumstances.  This 
feature  struck  me  as  a  general  characteristic  in  all  the  schools  I 
visited,  from  the  primary  to  the  normal  schools.  The  pupils  regard 
this  as  a  natural  feature  of  school  life.  I  remember  on  one  occasion 
entering  the  class-room  of  a  teacher  of  physiology  in  one  of  the 
normal  schools  when  he  had  just  finished  the  lecture  for  the  day. 
He  was  saying  to  the  members  of  his  class, '  I  shall  examine  on  this 
lecture  to-morrow ;  just  let  me  see  if  your  notes  are  accurate.'  One 
pupil  at  once  asked  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  average  weight  of 
the  human  skull.  The  answer  was  immediately  given.  Another 
question  followed,  and  another,  until  all  were  satisfied,  after  which 
the  few  closing  minutes  of  the  hour  were  spent  in  supplementing 
the  lecture  with  such  i^marks  as  the  questions  seemed  to  suggest 
This  is  only  an  example  of  what  is  common  in  American  schools. 
I  must  express  my  admiration  of  this  characteristic. 

*  Dr.  NoA  Potter,  Piwidrat  of  Vale  Coll«f«,  CMUMciieiit,  U.  8.,  ia  a  Mri«  of  artidn  ia  TM 
CoUtf  Ontrant  of  Tmle,  wrltoi  opoa  '  ipoeial  dafecti  in  tha  operation  of  modern  Mhooli.'  Ha 
•tfnalisei  time  two :  'Thaepinlarr  fomaliun  aad  routine  wkich  hae  grown  ap  in  oar  OMtoa 
•ehooU,*  and  '  the  laodeney  to  itiainlaila  tQ  axean  the  qwotaBaoot  or  vaifaal  OMaiaiy.*  Wii  Miy 
take  warataf  froai  Aaericaa  axpariaoaa. 
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1  proceed  now  to  speak  of  the  regulation  of  the  emotional  natqre, 
—the  government  of  all  the  springs  qf  action.  This  hrings  into 
TOW  the  teacher's  part  in  aiding  his  pupils  to  qse  intelligence  for 
the  guidance  of  their  conduct  I  have  already  indicated  the  grounds 
on  which  I  conceive  tliat  this  department  of  oversight  and  training 
belongs  to  the  teacher.  He  is  an  instructor  in  the  widest  sense. 
'To  him  is  intrusted  the  development  of  the  whole  nature,  in  so  far 
as  that  is  found  to  be  needful  for  school  discipline,  and  possible 
through  means  of  it  The  two  departments,  instruction  and  train- 
ing, are  indeed  quite  distinct,  and  admit  of  separate  treatment 

From  the  one  point  of  view,  the  teacher  seeks  to  make  his  schol- 
i|n  observant,  reflective,  well  informed,  and  prompt  in  the  use  of 
t|ieir  faculties.  From  the  other  he  seeks  to  make  them  upright, 
geperous,  and  brave.  The  relative  importance  pf  these  two  ends 
.will  be  at  once  recognized.  As  meanness  of  disposition  is  worse 
tbaii  slowness  of  intellect;  as  selfishqess  is  worse  than  defectivjD 
memory;  as  cowardice  is  worse  thftn  ignorance, — special  import- 
ao<^  is  to  be  attached  to  the  department  of  moral  training.  The 
'tether  can  not,  indee<)»  i^^e  sjuch  trainipg  to  the  position  of  pnm- 
.aij  importance,  sipce  all  the  school  arrr^geipepts  are  piade  ex- 
pressly for  instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  knowledge.  But 
there  is  no  need  for  this,  since  moral  tnuning  is  gained  not  so.  much 
by -formal  inculcation,  of  duty  as  by  practice  in  well-doing  through- 
out .the  common  engagements  of  life.  If,  however,  moral  training 
do  not  expressly  engage  the  attention  of  the  Scholars  as  a  subject  pif 
study,  it  is  to  be  continually  the  8ul]ject  of  consideration  with  the 
teacher.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  be  grrammar,  or  geog- 
raphy, or  history  which  is  being  taught,  the  formation  of  character 
goes  on  with  equal  (icility.  So  generally  is  this  recognised  in  this 
^professiop,  that  Mr.  Currie  has  set  this  down  as  his  first  statement 
in  his  valuable  work  on  Education : — '  Education  comprises  all  the 
influences  which  go  to  form  the  character.' 

Sympathy  wUh  ChUdren  in  (heir  Joining. 
:For  supcess  in  training,  the  first. requisite  is  intelligent  sympathy 
with  the  children  mi  the  difficulties  they  e;cperienoe  while  attempt- 
.il^g  to  control  their  conduct  Before  a  true  and  influential  syippa- 
thy  is  possible,  the  teacher  must  observe  pe^liarities  of  disposition. 
It  will  thus  appear  how  essential  it  is  :to  discriminate  carefully,  ip 
prd^r  to  make  a  satisfactory  beginpi^g.     j^  tl^e  safni^  Wm^  ,^)f» 
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general  truth  must  be  recognized  and  applied  for  the  guidance  of 
our  procedure,  that  a  child's  ruling  dispositions  are  as  truly  inherit- 
ed as  his  intellectual  powers  or  his  bodily  constitution.  This  will 
not  be  disputed,  and  therefore  I  do  not  insist  upon  it ;  but  the  con- 
sideration must  have  a  directly  practical  bearing  upon  school  gof- 
emment  If  it  be  not  uniformly  recognized  and  acted  upon,  justice 
can  not  be  done  to  the  children,  nor  can  sagacity  have  proper  exer- 
cise in  dealing  with  them.  One  cbild  is  naturally  irritable,  another 
is  naturally  amiable.  The  one  is  not  to  be  blamed,  nor  is  the  other 
to  be  praised,  for  what  he  has  inherited.  If  under  sudden  provo- 
cation the  one  shows  a  sensitiveness  which  the  other  does  not 
discover,  no  marvel.  The  result  is  exactly  that  to  be  expected  from 
the  different  natures  of  the  two.  What  is  of  chief  interest  to  the 
educationist  is,  that  the  irritable  child  can  gain  the  mastery  over  the 
ruling  tendency  of  his  nature,  and  can  be  helped  in  striving  for  the 
victory.  But  it  is  unjust  to  punish  a  child  because  he  has  inherited 
an  irritable  disposition.  In  many  cases  it  is  no  less  so  to  punish 
him  because  that  disposition  has  suddenly  started  into  activity 
under  provocation.  One  child  is  naturally  timid,  another  naturally 
rash.  It  is  unreasonable  to  blame  the  children,  or  to  do  any  thing 
but  consider  what  are  the  special  difficulties  of  each,  and  how 
best  each  can  be  helped  in  overcoming  these.  The  one  has  inherited 
a  highly  sensitive  nervous  constitution,  which  is  readily  excited  by 
the  slighest  changes,  and  which  throws  in  upon  the  mind  the  agita- 
tion originating  in  the  organism.  To  punish  such  a  child  for  his 
timidity,  or  mock  him  on  account  of  it,  is  a  grievous  practical  blun- 
der, which  indicates  want  of  knowledge  and  reflection  as  to  the 
necessary  conditions  of  moral  training.  If  a  teacher  is  not  to  run 
the  risk  of  inflicting  life-long  injury  upon  one  intrusted  to  his  care, 
he  must  have  some  clearly  defined  plan  in  harmony  with  the  known 
laws  of  mind,  suitable  for  allaying  fear  and  promoting  courage. 
Another  child  is  naturally  impulsive.  The  former  thinks  and 
shrinks. 

Limits  in  the  TeacJiers^  Power  in  lyaining. 

He  can  not  form  the  character,  but  can  only  aid  the  pupil  in 
efforts  to  form  his  own  character.  This  consideration  "is  of  vital 
importance  in  the  determination  of  method.  Character  implies  es- 
tablished habits  of  self-government.  Its  formation  is  thus  essentially 
a  personal  matter.  .Whatever  be  its  type,  it  is  the  result  of  habits 
voluntarily  cherished.  So  long  as  the  predominant  natural  disposi- 
tions sway  the  conduct  unchecked,  moral  character  is  unformed. 
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The  beginning  of  iU  formation  can  be  traced  from  the  time  that 
there  are  signs  of  volnntary  restriction  and  regulation  of  these  dis- 
positions. Whenever  a  degree  of  self-control  appears,  it  indicates 
the  sway  of  intelligence.  Character,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  in  no 
case  the  resalt  of  involuntary  tendency.  Its  formation  in  a  good 
and  healthy  type  is  a  most  delicate  process,  needing  to  be  continued 
through  many  years.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  injure,  by  retard- 
ing, or  it  may  even  be  in  perverting,  the  process,  than  efforts  after 
coercion.  Will-power  must  ]:egulate  the  course  of  conduct,  and  the 
only  safe  stimulants  of  the  action  of  will  are  intelligence  within, 
and  the  encouragement  of  intelligent  sympathy  from  superiors  who 
have  already  won  respect 

InfiAiisnct  of  CbmpaiitofuTifp. 

Children  are  greatly  hindered  or  aided  in  the  formation  of  a  good 
character  by  the  influence  of  those  around  them.  If  their  seniors 
make  light  of  moral  distinctions,  they  will  do  so  too.  If  their  com- 
panions are  selfish,  and  unchecked  in  that  tendency,  they  toa  will 
begin  to  give  way  to  the  same  hideous  disposition.  There  is  in 
human  nature  enough  of  the  desire  for  self-gratification,  and  a  sufll- 
cient  sense  of  the  irksomeneas  of  self-restraint,  to  favor  ready  yield- 
ing to  the  easier  way  of  life.  But  self-denial  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  self-government.  The  effort  it  involves,  and  the  jMun 
connected  with  that  effort,  try  us  most  at  the  commencement  But 
both  the  effort  and  the  pain  will  be  considerably  lessened  if  seniors 
give  encouragement  and  companions  share  the  difficulties.  In  this 
way,  all  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  school  should  support  the 
virtues  and  promote  their  growth. 

But  favorable  circumstances  do  not  in  themselves  afford  all  that 
is  requisite.  Dismiss  the  best  disciplined  class,  and  observe  the 
moral  characteristics  of  the  children  when  they  are  free  to  act 
according  to  inclination.  It  will  be  found  that  there  is  considerable 
diversity  among  them,  and  that  some  very  readily  inflict  wrong  upon 
their  companions.  Discipline  is  the  product  of  authority.  Char- 
acter does  not  grow  by  mere  force  of  authority.  There  is  even 
peril  to  character  in  the  constant  strain  of  authority,  which  demands 
.  unquestioning  submission  on  pain  of  punishment.  Obedience  in 
such  a  case  is  often  reluctantlv  rendered,  and  reluctant  submission 
is  apt  to  be  unfavorable  to  character.  A  rooted  aversion  to  restraint 
is  then  cherished,  which  carries  in  it  serious  forebodings  of  evil.  A 
child  must  be  taught  to  walk  alone,  else  a  reckless  career  may  fol- 
low escape  from  the  hated  restraint    The  most  perfect  form  of 
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drill  CAn  not  csUblith  moral  ofaaracter;  the  best  edaotftional 
«hiiiei7  is  nneqaal  to  Htm  tmSk,  OiicttmstaiiceB,  even  the  meit 
&rorab1e,  CAA  not  pvodnoe  &k»  diaraoter  wiiich  miuit  itself  be  sope- 
fior  to  cireumstsnoes.  Character  must  grow  ^wsa  -withki,  in  accord- 
«noe  with  the  invariable  laws  of  mind. 

IndiviikuiHaaMon. 
To  render  aid  in  the  ibrmaitton  <>f  character,  a  teacher  miiat  mit- 
wduaHze.  One  hundred  children  Jtmf  be  instracted  in  the  earae 
branch  of  knowledge  at  once,  but  development  cf  character  can  not 
proceed  in  this  way.  The  prevailing  dispositions  and  tendencies 
cf  each  scholar  must  be  ascortaiiied.  Ignorant  of  these,  a  teacher 
can  do  little  which  will  render  really  effective  help.  A  physician 
might  as  well  write  prescriptions  at  random,  and  distribute  them  in 
•ONler,  as  be  made  the  round  of  his  patients.  Knowledge  of  each 
popU  is  the  essential  requisite  for  real  tnuning.  Itanay  be  objected 
that  {Hroffessional  duty  leaves «  teacher  no  leisorefor  this^  hot  one 
who  has  made  it  a  practice  tto  observe  character,  as  every  teadisr 
.laaat  have  done  in  order  io  be  suecosafttl,  needs  no  'special  time  for 
the  necessary  observation.  He  can  not  help  observing.  He  only 
.rei|ui»es  the  fouttne  :and  bustle  of  school  life  to  4iffi>rd  the  oppo^ 
(tanitaes  he  needs.  A  private  talk  with  each  pupil,  when  constrained 
.and  quite  on  his  gnard,  ^will  be  of  little  worth  for  purposes  of  ob- 
servation. Yon  most  aee  childven  iCKcited  by  rivalry — tried  by  the 
inritatiag  conduct  4if  fallow  scholars — subjected  to  unexpected  disi^ 
|»ointment-^and  vonsed  by  the  ^exercise  of  ttbe  playground — in  order 
to  ascertain  what  ore  the  characteristics  of  ^each  one,  and  what  a 
teacher  should  most  strive  to  do  foreadi.  In  such  scenes  observa- 
'tion  is  inevitable,  wnd.a  child  Is  never  allowed  to  feel  as  if  he  were 
iraiohed.  Every  tlung  is  *  above-board,'  and  comes  under  observa- 
•taon  in  natund  course.  The  itoabher  soon  knows  who  are  irritable, 
and  who  are  of  a  stubborn  disposition ;  who  are  rash  and  who 
{ahrinking;  who  are  inclined  to  conceal  their  purposes,  and  practice 
4Uimiing;  :and  who  are  prone  to  be  domineering.  Seeing  these 
tilings,  a  teacher  sees  his  work.  He  recognizes  that  a  common  dts- 
'oipline,  touching  all  alike,  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  He^ 
appropriate  in  form,  and  well  timed,  he  must  endeavor  to  give. 
Scarcely  noticed  by  the  school  generally,  hardly  remarked  upon  by 
the  child  more  immediately  concerned,  a  look  of  encouragement  or 
\rebuke  will  make  a  dhild  conscious  of  success  or  failure.  A  mere 
.glance  of  the  eye  may  not  reckon  iformach  in  the  log-book  of  the 
•chool,  but  it  hasibft  itsimpnni  on>the  sensitive  surfiiceof  a  young 
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haart  A  word  of  rebuke  dropped  softly  at  the  fitting  moment  into 
that  ear  alone  for  which  it  is  meant  may  be  enoog)!  to  start  a  resoki- 
tion  of  improvement  upon  which  a  teacher  may  contimie  to  operate 
ftom  day  to  day.  Sach  a  word  may  lire  long  in  the  memory.  I 
remember  now,  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday,  the  look  and  word  of  a 
Tenerated  preceptor  [Dr.  Boyd,  of  the  Edinbmgh  High  School]  who 
had  detected  a  case  of  oppression  of  a  fellow  scholar,  ^  There  was 
ooe  boy  in  the  gronp  I  did  not  eipect  to  see  consenting  to  such 
condact'  The  look  and  word  were  for  me,  and  how  the  lesson 
went  home  may  be  judged  by  the  Fividaesa  of  the  present  recol- 
lection. 

A  ehild  must  see  that  formation  of  character  is  his  own  busineas, 
and  a  work  for  all  times.  He  must  be  awakened  to  the  sense  of 
that  power  which  is  power  over  selfl  He  must  have  aroused  to 
activity  those  motive  forces  which  impel  the  mind  to  the  work  of 
self-control  as  one  of  living  interest  Be  must  taste  the  joy  as  well 
as  feel  the  difficulty  of  self-government  Only  thus  ean  the  build- 
ing up  of  character  proceed.  For  a  teacher,  then,  there  is  no  other 
way  possible  than  that  of  helping  the  scholar  to  help  himself  in  what 
must  be  his  own  work.  If  we  fisil  to  induce  the  pupil  to  take  to 
this  in  earnest,  we  fail  in  the  first  eondition  of  success.  From  the 
very  center  of  the  being  roust  conoe  the  determination  of  the  forces 
which  are  to  be  allowed  to  sway  the  conduct  '  Who  can  overcome 
selfishness  but  the  person  who  feels  it?  How  can  generosity  be 
phmted  in  the  mind  except  by  personal  admiration  of  it,  and  per^ 

sonal  exercise  f 

Self-C&iUrol  and  BefiecHtHnem, 

Self-control  begins  with  reflectiveness.  It  has  its  sure  commence- 
ment in  thought  as  to  right  and  wrong  in  human  conduct  But 
this  thought,  to  be  of  any  real  value  in  character  building,  must  be 
concerned  more  with  the  inward  dispositions  than  with  the  outward 
forms  of  conduct  It  is  in  the  snggesting  and  encouraging  of  such 
thought  that  a  teacher  can  give  to  a  pupil  the  full  benefit  of  his  superior 
intelligence,  and  greater  calmness  of  observation.  But  some  consid- 
eration needs  to  be  given  to  the  lines  of  thought  which  it  is  of  real 
consequence  to  suggest  A  child  needs  no  lecturing  in  proof  of  the 
position  that  falsehood  is  wrong,  unless  his  thinking  on  the  subject 
has  been  already  perverted  by  pernicious  home  training.  There  is 
nothing  a  child  more  resents  than  being  deliberately  deceived.  In 
like  manner  it  is  not  needful,  under  ordinary  conditions,  to  convince 
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a  child  that  stealing  is  ivroDg ;  with  a  child  trained  from  the  earliest 
days  to  steal  it  is  otherwise.  Every  child  is,  however,  quick  enough 
at  crying  out  against  the  theft  of  his  own  property.  No  one,  how- 
ever unfortunately  placed  in  respect  of  parental  influence,  is  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  kindness  is  right.  He  has  recognized  that,  a  long 
while  hefore  he  came  to  school.  What  a  child  needs  is,  not  so  much 
help  to  know  what  the  right  is,  as  help  to  do  it,  especially  when  cir- 
cumstances tempt  to  the  opposite.  A  child  needs  help  to  turn  his 
attention  on  the  rising  disposition,  which,  if  allowed  to  gain  strength, 
will  tempt  to  evil  doing.  A  child  is  prone  to  allow  attention  to  he 
absorbed  with  what  is  external,  and  scarcely  turns  attention  on  the 
feeling  which  is  swelling  in  the  breast  He  needs  frequent  help  in 
beginning  reflective  exercise.  Reflectiveness  in  the  proper  sense 
comes  as  one  of  the  later  attainments,  and  needs  not  a  little  effort 
for  its  cultivation. 

Work  of  Bqrreanojk 

This  is  a  more  diflicnit  and  trying  work  than  the  encouragement 
of  good.  But  evil  tendencies  must  be  chocked,  in  order  that  the 
nobler  dispositions  may  have  room  to  grow.  If  the  check  is  to  be 
wisely  and  successfully  put  on,  much  more  is  wanted  than  that  the 
check  itself  be  a  strong  and  severe  one.  Fortunately,  the  most 
powerful  form  of  restraint  is  a  form  of  encouragement  to  the  person 
restrained.  Taking  for  granted  that  evil  inclinations  must  be  mas* 
tered,  and  demanding  this  of  the  children  themselves,  the  teacher 
gains  the  strongest  position  when  he  is  neither  the  lawgiver  nor  the 
imperious  authority  requiring  its  fulfillment,  but  is  the  friendly 
counsellor,  suggesting  the  best  means  of  gaining  the  victory.  A 
suitable  hint  dropped  in  the  ear,  showing  that  the  difRculty  has  been 
seen  and  measured,  and  that  the  teacher  will  be  a  sharer  in  the  joy 
of  success,  will  stir  new  resolution,  and  change  some  part  of  a  nat- 
urally irksome  task  to  attractiveness.  There  is  great  need  that  we 
keep  in  view  the  paiufulness  of  the  experience  involved  in  conflict 
with  powerful  tendencies  in  the  nature.  To  appreciate  the  difliculty 
of  the  task  any  child  has  on  hand  carries  one  a  great  way  toward 
proving  a  real  helper.  But  the  painfulness  of  the  work  must  in  no- 
wise give  exemption  from  it  Such  painfulness  is  part  of  the  neces- 
sary experience  of  true  development  To  favor  a  child  escaping 
from  the  determination  and  suffering  connected  with  self-denial  is 
no  kindness  but  the  worst  form  of  cruelty.  There  is  but  one  way 
for  mankind  securing  a  clear  escape  from  this  painfulness,  that  is,  to 
face  the  effort  which  occasions  the  pain,  until  by  facility  of  effort 
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die  pain  itself  gradually  diminisbea,  until  the  pleasure  of  pure  and 
lofty  motive  is  felt  greatly  to  outweigh  the  uneasiness.  Neither 
parent  nor  teacher  can  wisely  screen  children  from  the  bitter  ordeal 
which  self-denial  entails.  *A  spoilt  child'  has  been  spoiled  by  en- 
couragement in  self-indulgence,  which  at  each  turn  has  been  allowed 
under  the  name  of  *  kindness,'  and  which  has  prevented  reflection 
where  it  might  have  arisen,  and  a  struggle  for  self-mastery  which 
might  have  been  attempted.  It  is  .a  weak  and  altogether  pernicious 
type  of  sympathy  which  inclines  a  teacher  or  guardian  to  save  a 
child  from  the  pain  of  conflict  with  his  own  evil  tendencies.  This 
is  '  blind  sympathy/  one  of  the  worst  illustrations  out  of  a  consid- 
erable variety  which  give  force  to  the  adage  that  *  love  is  blind.' 
Wisdom  is  the  true  guide  of  love,  for  there  is  no  more  glaring  practi- 
cal mistake  than  the  notion  that  the  law  of  love  is  all  we  need  to  make 
oar  life  noble.  The  love  which  shelters  from  the  pain  of  self-denial 
is  soon  blind  even  to  the  faults  which  spring  from  the  want  of  re- 
straining power.  There  is  therefore  great  need  to  guard  against 
love  degenerating  to  softness.  Even  tender  years  must  not  be 
allowed  to  plead  for  self-indulgence.  In  kindness,  the  teacher  must 
remember  that  the  sooner  the  work  of  self-restraint  begins  the  easier 
it  proves.  But  when  the  work  is  bravely  faced,  let  us  give  all  the 
sympathetic  aid  in  our  power,  always  remembering  that  the  work 
itself  must  be  the  child's  own.  Real  sympathy  helps  the  youth  in 
his  battle  with  evil  within.  And  a  heavy  demand  there  ever  must 
be  for  such  sympathy,  while  selfishness  must  be  crushed,  anger  must 
be  restrained,  and  wrongs  must  be  endured  without  retaliation. 
The  task  may  be  harder  for  some  than  for  others,  but  in  every  case 
it  must  be  carried  through.  A  clear  recognition  of  all  that  this 
requires  is  of  greatest  value  to  a  teacher.  Happy  are  the  children 
placed  under  the  care  of  teachers  who  see  the  moral  requirements 
of  their  case,  and  take  pleasure  in  individualizing.  The  victory  is 
half  won  if  a  child  has  a  strong  helper  in  his  instructor. 

The  WiUftO,  Stubborn^  and  Defiant 
Beyond  such  general  dealing  comes  the  great  perplexity  of  school 
life.  How  shall  we  deal  with  those  who  are  willful,  stubborn,  and 
defiant?  It  is  a  question  hard  to  answer.  There  are  some  who 
object  entirely  to  corporal  punishment  As  already  indicated,  I 
am  not  able  to  agree  with  this  view.  Alternatives  are  hard  to  find, 
though  it  is  most  desirable  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  that  seem  to 
promise  efficiency.  Expulsion  from  the  school  I  regard  as  an  ex- 
treme measure,   to  be  shunned  up  to  the   verge  of  endurance. 
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tlDless  itl  the  case  of  dnnily  pupils  at  an  advanced  age  for  scliooF 
life  (sach  as  ate  not  nnfreqaentij  to  be  fbnnd  in  evening  scliooHi),* 
expulsion  from  the  school  can  Hatdly  be  looked  at  as  an  available^ 
course.  It  is  escape  fW)m  a*  difficulty,  not  mastctj  of  it.  It  it^  i 
practical  admission  of  failure,  which,  if  possible,  sliould  neVer  be" 
made  in  face  of  a  school.  Instead  of  increasing  the  moral  influ^tiee^ 
of  a  teacher,  it  detracts  fr6ii\  it  Let  kindly  treatment,  as  occasion 
offers,  calm  and  sympathetic  remonstrance  in  private,  assurances- of 
patience,  and  promises  of  helf^,  be  all'  ilccunlulated  around  thir 
Offender.  Let  every  thing  be  dbne  which  tenderest  sympathy  Hint 
suggest  rtither  than  that  the  offender  be  biiniithed  fW)m  the  schbo!, 
and  turiled  over  as  a  p&sX  dpon  the  bhnd^  of  some  unsnspectitogf 
brother  in  the  profes^ioil.  There  is  a  very  graphic  account  of  €l6 
donflict  with  a  stubborti  and'  wild  youtH  ^ich  deserves  pemsd^ 
^ven  in  one  of  the  books  of  Dr.  Egglcrtbn,*  descriptive  of  ifehoo^ 
life  in  the  midst  of  the  nide  sfettler^  in  th^  Fiir  West  of  Amentife^ 
Very  touching  is  the  story,  naturally  recalled  here,  which  is  told  B/ 
Dr.  Ottthne  in  his  own  pathetic  style  :  *  A  soldier,  whose  regimeiMf 
Iky  in  a  garrisoti  towti'  iti'  England,  was  aboiit  to  b^  brought*  befblV 
lii^  commanding  officei'  fbr  sOiVie  offense.  He  Was  an  old  ofietMS^fj* 
and  had  been  often  punished;  "  Here  he  is  again,*'  said  the  offieei*,* 
On  his  name  being  mentioned;  ''eveiy  thing — Hogging,  disgrae^iy 
itnprisonment — has  been  tried  With  him."  Wher^tipon  the  sergi^iiii# 
^pped  forward,  and  apologizing  for  tihe  liberty  he  took,  said,  "Ther^ 
is  one  thing  that  has  never  been  done  With  kim,  sir.**  *'  What  ii 
tliatr  was  the  answer.  ** Well,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant^  "he  hllll 
nevcir  been  forgiven.**  "  Forgiven  !**  etclairtied  the  colonel,  surprisi^ 
lit  the  suggestion.  He  reflectied  for  a  few  minutes,  ordered  the  txiP 
j^rit  to  be  brought  in,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  to  say  to  Ibcf 
charge?  "Nothing,  sir,"  was  his  reply ;  " Oiily  I  am  sorry  for  wha< 
I  have  done.**  Turning  a  kind  and  pitiful  look  on  the  man,  wl^y 
expected  nothing  else  than' that  his  punishment  would  be  increaMdf 
with  the  repetition  of  his  offense,  the  cOlond  addressed  him,  saying, 
•*  Well,  we  have  resolved  to  ibtgive  yon!'*  The  soldSet  Was  stnick 
dumb  with  astonishment ;  tlie  t^ars  started  in  hili  eyes,  aiid  he  w^ 
like  a  child.  He  Was  humbled  to  the  dust ;  he  thanked  hi»  ofSktf 
ihid  retired — to  be  the  old  refhictory,  incorrigible  roan  ?  No ;  ke^ 
Was  another  man  from  that  day  forwai^.  He  Who^  tells  the  storif 
hiid  him  for  years  undei^  hia  ^ye,  ilnd  a  betftet  conducted  man  nere^ 

Wore  the  Queen's  co]oi^.*f 

•  '  •  -  --■ 

*  The  Hooticr  SoboolmMtw.    loatMlge,  Londoa.    t  Bptakinf  to  tiM  kMrt,  p.  36. 
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RISES  CONmtCtBb  WITH  SCHOOL  UJOltAQfltUKST, 

Inhere  are  risks  in  some  of  the  methods  and'  devices  of  school 
sianagement,  against  which  it  is  an  imi>ortant  duty  to  have  the 
scholars  kept  on  guard  as  far  as  possible;  The  rivalries  of  school' 
life  can-y  with  them  temptations  to  jealousy.  The  daily  competi- 
tion, the  marking  of  places,  the  reckonings  which  are  to  determinei 
the  prizes,  all  excite  the  children  in  a  way  which  is  apt  to  break  in 
upon  the  work  of  self-festraint  Eagerness  for  honor  tempts  either 
to  seize  at  an  advantage  or  to  cherish'  enmity  because  such  an  ad- 
vantage has  been  secured  by  another.  The  Stimulns  of  competitioit 
has  undoubtedly  a  high  value ;  but  this  Aict  must  not  blind  our  eyea 
to  the  accompanying  evils.  The  influence  of  numbers  is  great,  and 
the  rivalry  of  open  competition  quickens  interest  in  the  round  of 
school  work.  To  dispense  with  suck  stiihulns  seem«  hardily  wise. 
And  yet  it  can  not  be  matter  for  sMprise  thai^  man^  teachers  h$if^ 
been  led  seriously  to  question  whetber  t^i^  ib  ar  f^al^  ed«catioiial 
gain  from  these  rivalries.  It  would  be  diiltttH  i&  decide  the  dl^* 
pnte  by  careful  comparison  of  the  evidencef  ibr  tbe  ofpostiig  viewa* 
One  consideration  seems  to  mo  conclusive.  Com^tiCkMi  is  an  ii^^ 
variable  attendant  on  human  efibrt  Tftere  is  ao  sphiere  of  Kfe 
which  altogether  escapes  its  influenciB.  Uk  tie  gresit  majority  of  t^ 
spheres  in  which  life  is  spent  the  results  of  riiralry  are  met  at  every 
turn.  For  this  school  trainieg  should  pvepare^  a»  Ibr  one  of  tbe 
certainties  of  human  life.  To  bear  one's  self  with  ealmoessy  faif< 
ness,  and  generosity  in  the  fnidst  of  tbe  rivairies  ef  bwiness  is  e€ 
the  highest  consequence  both^  for  personal  inteiMta  and  iof  the  bw^ 
mony  of  social  life.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  servioe  whidtf  k  gwwtefed 
to  the  community  if  school  tramng  prepare  Amt  this.  The  teaebtr'a 
thoughts  must  often  revert  to  the  anbjecty  if  the  sbhohM  are  to  be 
guarded  against  the  requisite  pow^r.  Ambitton^  thai '  ftut  hiirmity 
of  noble  minds/  may  be  turned  to*  ignoMe  eMh^  MMb  siay  ektng^ 
strength  to  weakness^  nobleoesa  to  meanrian. 

NATIONAL  Vlt^aS  SBOtJtD  Bfe  eUJtBinXD  A!6xt»ift.* 

Early  school  life  Should  do  mtfdh  tor  guard  agidnst  the  rtideness 
and  coarseness  which  tuttt  domestic^  Kfe  tor  bitterness,  atird  prepare 
the  way  for  odtbreiiks  of  violence.    A  eonstailt  stream  of  refining^ 


•x^ 


*  ProfflHor  llodgion  (Univenity  of  Ediaburgfi)  in  bif  Addicts  aa  Pratidont  of  the  Social  Sctaao* 
AnoeiatioD,  dwells  oit  the  #a&t  of  4  teCMV  ptfbrie  opinftm  0n  tl*  itabjeet  *  ti*ff  w1iM%  aroAMf 
Hi  wo  fiad  eoarseness  of  manaar,  oMaltjr  bollr  t«  a»<«Mltf  and  Ur  oir  Mkrars^  patiy  dfihooarty,  di** 
fOfard  of  truth,  waitafuloass,  oTasioD  of  duty,  iafldoKty  to  aogafamonta,  not  to  speak  of  gmvaf 
ferms  of  wrong-d'oing ;  and  who  BifucvBi  in  Hia  hsart  that  bchool  TBAiiiliia  COULB  DO 
Ainr  Tttiira  to  PBEvntr  tSBii  t^tnmiHi^f^^  10lt 
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influence  should  flow  through  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  Every 
thing  favorable  in  the  reading  book,  in  history,  or  in  the  incidents 
of  the  school-room,  should  be  utilized  for  this  end.  By  all  means 
at  our  command,  let  us  seek  to  refine  and  elevate.  Our  aim  must 
be  to  give  a  softened  tinge  to  the  character,  like  the  mellow  bloom 
on  the  dark  rich  clusters  of  the  vine.  Thus  a  higher  life  is  in  some 
measure  reached  by  a  child,  and  he  wields  a  gentler  influence,  check- 
ing the  asperities  of  life.  In  mixed  schools,  such  as  we  have  in 
Scotland,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  training  boys  to  cherish  a 
respectful  and  generous  demeanor  toward  girls — a  lesson  of  high 
value  in  itself,  and  &r-reaching  in  its  effects.  Encouragement  in 
right  practice  is  real  training. 

The  Vice  of  DrunJcennees. 
If  there  be  any  one  vice  against  which  the  teachers  of  our  country 
should  seek  to  warn  the  young,  it  is  drunkenness.  Our  national 
reproach  because  of  this  one  vice  is  a  bitter  one ;  our  national  loss 
and  suffering  appalling  to  a  degree  not  realized  by  those  who  do  not 
ponder  the  statistics  of  the  subject  Our  national  weal  depends 
laigely  on  our  casting  off  this  loathsome  evil.  Intelligence  and  de- 
bauchery can  not  go  long  together,  either  in  personal  or  in  national 
history.  Drunkenness  is  a  vice  at  which  school  training  should 
level  its  heaviest  blowa  There  are  at  present  fearful  odds  against 
the  teacher^s  hand  here,  more  particularly  in  the  midst  of  the  pov* 
erty  stricken  districts  in  our  large  cities,  blighted  by  the  baneful 
influence  of  strong  drink.  But  if  the  teacher  bo  observant  as  to 
opportunities,  persistent  in  his  plan,  hearty  in  his  utterances,  and 
judicious  in  his  avoidance  of  ridicule,  he  can  do  much  in  fixing  un- 
seen convictions,  and  may  be  aided,  unconsciously  to  himself  and  to 
the  poor  children,  by  the  sad  experience  of  the  misery  and  brutality 
which  a  drunken  life  occasions.  A  steady  moral  influence  quietly 
returning,  as  opportunity  offers,  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  evils 
of  drunkenness,  and  the  jalue  of  temperance  as  a  root  virtue,  will 
help  largely  toward  the  training  of  a  race  strong  in  the  self-control 
of  a  temperate  life.  The  waste  of  substance  which  drunkenness 
causes, — the  weakness  and  weariness  of  body, — the  debasement  of 
mind, — the  desolation  of  homes,  are  such  as  to  afford  the  teacher 
many  links  of  association  making  reference  easy  and  natural. 
There  is  enough  in  the  thought  of  these  things  to  deliver  childhood 
from  the  risk  of  making  mirth  of  the  drunkard.  There  is  enough 
to  favor  one  who  desires  to  awaken  loathing  in  a  young  mind.  But 
in  all  allusions  to  this  subject  there  is  need  for  great  delicacy  of  feel« 
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ing  and  tact  The  teacher  needs  to  remember  into  how  many  homes 
in  oar  land  the  horrid  vampire  has  entered,  and  how  many  young 
hearts  are  smarting  under  the  wounds  it  has  inflicted. 

GOOD  DISPOSITIONS  SHOULD  BE  ENOOURAOED. 

The  nourishment  of  the  good  is  the  surest  way  of  repressing  the 
evil.  Thus,  the  growth  of  generosity  is  the  decay  of  meanness ;  so 
it  is  all  round.  The  life  of  the  virtues  is  the  death  of  the  vices. 
Where  there  is  sensitiveness  as  to  the  feelings  of  others,  there  is 
shrinking  from  rudeness.  Generosity  quickens  the  sense  of  shame 
at  the  rise  of  a  selfish  feeling.  The  love  of  truth  will  summon 
courage  to  its  aid,  rather  than  screen  itself  from  suffering  behind  the 
mean  shelter  which  a  falsehood  might  afford.  In  this  way  it  is  ap- 
parent that  a  teacher  can  do  much  to  prevent  the  outbreaks  of  evil 
by  the  judicious  and  hearty  encouragement  he  gives  to  all  examples 
of  well-doing. 

1.  The  first  and  most  constant  form  of  help  is  that  afforded  by  the 
spirit  in  which  school  discipline  is  maintained.  If  that  illustrates 
throughout  the  play  of  good  disposition,  the  children  are  uncon- 
sciously won  to  admiration  and  imitation  of  the  same.  It  is  not 
despotic  government  which  is  &vorable  to  the  growth  of  virtue,  but 
the  government  of  reason  and  sympathy — in  other  words,  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  moral  excellence.  If  the  children  have  any  occa- 
rion  to  complain  of  injustice,  some  injury  is  done  to  their  moral 
training.  Let  the  atmosphere  of  justice  and  kindliness  pervade  the 
school-room,  and  the  scholars  will  grow  up  in  robustness  of  moral 
life. 

If  an  unintentional  injustice  has  been  done,  let  the  error  be  freely, 
and  if  needful,  publicly  acknowledged,  and  let  the  error  be  rectified 
as  far  as  possible.  None  of  us  profess  to  be  perfect ;  it  would  be 
purest  affectation  to  conduct  a  class  on  the  assumption  that  we  are. 
It  does  not  lower  the  dignity  of  a  teacher  to  own  a  fault  on  a  fitting 
occasion.  But  the  acknowledgment  must  be  a  proof  of  strong  and 
moral  purpose, — not  a  painful  admission  of  weakness  and  bewilder- 
ment. It  must  give  evidence  of  the  power  of  self-command, — not 
of  the  want  of  it. 

2.  Next  in  importance  is  the  power  of  direct  encouragement.  If 
the  teacher  gain  the  affections  of  his  scholars,  and  give  regular  evi- 
dence of  his  wish  to  stimulate  them  in  well-doing,  his  influence  over 
them  will  bo  great  They  have  a  desire  to  stand  well  with  their 
teacher,  and  if  this  desire  be  utilized  it  becomes  easy  to  contribute 
daily  toward  the  formation  of  a  good  character.     In  order  to  pre- 
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Beire  tLis  influence,  liowever,  it  is  needful  to  veneatiber  UkaX 
as  well  aft  blanne  must  be  used  sparingly.  The  ehild  must  knoir 
and  feel  that  he  has  gained  appvoTa],  bat  onlj  at  rare  times  should 
he  hear  himself  praised  before  others.  So  delicate  a  process  is  that 
by  which  character  is  developed,  that  there  is  danger  from  frequent 
commendation,  just  as  there  is  on  the  other  side  from  frequent  &ult- 
finding.  The  dangers  here  are  two— that  of  encouraging  pride 
while  encouraging  well-doing,  and  that  of  tempting  a  child  to  sop^ 
pose  that  there  is  something  peculiarly  meritorious  in  simply  doing 
his  duty.  The  former  is  the  more  conspicuous,  and  is  certain  to 
attract  attention  if  it  arises^,  and  thereby  suggest  the  need  for  coun- 
teractives.  But  the  latter  is  one  not  so  easily  observed,  and  which 
goes  much  more  quickly  in  the  direction  of  undermining  the  char- 
acter. The  child  must  be  made  to  recognize  that  if  he  has  done 
well,  he  has  only  done  what  is  naturally  required  of  him,  and  what 
be  must  be  required  to  do  a  hundred  times  a  day  with  as  much  ease 
and  fixedness  of  purpose  as  appear  in  his  use  of  speech.  In  view 
of  the  danger  thus  indicated,  it  is  desirable  that  a  child  more  com* 
mon\  J  feel  that  he  has  gained  approval  rather  than  hear  the  ezprea- 
sion  of  it.  It  is  with  encouragement,  as  with  so  much  beside, — ii 
is  most  easily  conveyed  through  the  eye,  and  by  this  vehicle  of 
communication  there  is  least  risk  of  error  or  injurious  effects.  A 
look  is,  indeed,  fleeting,  and  can  not  be  long  sustained ;  but  there  ia 
an  advantage  in  this  for  the  purpose  here  contemplated.  On  the 
other  hand,  however  fleeting^  a  look  of  encouragement  is  loi^  re- 
membered by  a  child. 

3.  The  opening  rbliqioub  szeroisss  of  each  day,  if  properly 
conducted,  must  greatly  aid  the  work  of  training.  The  rate  payers 
of  the  country  have  declared  unmistakably  for  religious  teaching  a& 
the  true  support  of  moral  training.  Teachers  who  include  moral 
training  in  their  ideal  of  profesalonal  duty  will  be  thankful  for  the 
decision.  The  '  Conscience  Clause  *  frees  a  teacher  from  irksonne 
apprehensions  as  to  interference  with  the  religious  convictions  of 
those  who  have  intrusted  him  with  the  delicate  task  of  tnuning 
their  children.  The  teacher  is  assured  that  in  these  opening  relig- 
ions exercises  he  is  starting  the  work  of  the  day  as  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  wish  him  to  do,  while  complete  protection  has  been 
provided  for  exceptional  cases.  As  a  moral  trainer,  the  teacher  is 
immensely  aided  by  opportunity  for  touching  the  deeper  feelings  of 
human  nature.  To  lift  the  whole  set  of  duties  into  the  light  of  God's 
eye,  and  to  associate  childhood's  eflforts  with  the  wealth  of  divine 
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tfjrmpAikjr  and  help,  m  at  oDoe  to  rake  life  higher,  and  make  effort 
easier  and  more  gladsome.  To  link  the  moral  eentiments  with  the 
veligions  feelings  it  to  bring  the  strong  forces  of  the  human  mind 
into  play  for  support  of  arduous  effort 

INSTRUOnON  AND  TRAnrtNO  BHOULn  BB  RXWABDBO. 

The  grand  ends  of  teaching  are  embraced  in  the  two  words  /fi- 
Hrueiion  and  Training,  Failing  in  these,  or  in  either  of  them,  the 
teacher  fails  to  attain  the  end  he  has  set  himself  to  reach.  A  lower 
aim  can  not  be  accepted  without  fiilling  beneath  the  true  professional 
level.  No  true  teacher  can  make  salary  the  end  of  effort.  No  mat- 
ter in  what  profession  a  man  may  be,  if  pay  is  the  one  end  for 
which  he  works  he  is  self-degraded.  We  come  very  near  the  sonrce 
of  sound  moral  life  in  this  matter.  The  discussions  of  ancient  phil- 
osophers as  to  receiving  payment  for  teaching  show  how  much  the 
dignfty  and  power  of  the  teacher  were  conceived  to  be  dependent 
on  anperiority  to  the  mercenary  spirit.  If  these  philosophers  dis- 
cussed the  question,  not  only  with  eagerness,  but  even  with  undue 
leenness  of  feeling,  thra  shows  how  important  it  seemed  in  their 
eyes.  We  can  discuss  the  question  now  'free  from  the  feeling  occa- 
sioned by  the  conduct  of  profest<ed  Sofihists.  We  clearly  see  how 
honorable  it  is  that  a  man  should  live  by  his  profession ;  but  we  as 
dlearly  perceive  that  it  is  unworthy  of  a  man  to  hold  his  profession 
exclusively  for  the  living  it  affords.  It  is,  however,  well  for  us,  and 
for  all  interests  concerned,  that  pay  is  needed  by  all  workers  in  the 
several  spheres  of  human  activity.  This  granted,  it  is  clear  the 
teacher^s  salary  should  be  such  as  to  give  him  a  good  position  in 
society.  If  the  general  standard  of  income  for  teachers  be  low  in 
any  country,  it  indicates  cither  want  of  spirit  among  the  people,  or 
want  of  reflection  as  to  the  real  viilue  Of  education.  Our  country 
'is 'not  without  blame  in  this  respect,  but  fortunately  a  remedy  has 
been  provided.  The  School  Boards  of  the  country  have  shown 
their  sense  of  the  value  of  liberal  remuneration  tor  efficient  servioe. 
High  efficiency  and  high  pay  must  go  together.  This  is  a  lesson 
which  by  force  of  circumstpnees  the  School  Boards  are  likely  to 
press  on  each  other^s  attention.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  of  unspeak- 
able importance  that  the  teacher  keep  his  own  mind  fixed  on  some 
end  vastly  higher  than  payment*  There  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
'tween  making  a  livelihood  by  on^'s  profession,  and  discharging 
'professional  duties  for  the  sake  jof  the  livelihood.    Toil  and  remu- 

*  Thii  whole  lubjeet  ii  adminibly  timtod  bj  Mr.  Mann  in  hit  Leeture  on  Tk»  7VacA«r*«  JIMjvm, 
in  Bwnmrd*!  Joarnal,  XIV..  S77-301 
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neratioQ  are  naturally  associated ;  bnt  money  is  a  poor  reward  fbr 
life-long  effort  in  any  sphere. 

Work  has  its  real  reward  in  the  end  it  seeks.  Work  which  can 
not  be  reckoned  for  in  money  payments  has  a  better  recompense. 
To  make  good  citizens,  as  Plato  was  wont  to  argue,  is  better  than 
to  seek  pleasure ;  or  better  still,  as  Christianity  teaches  the  lesson, 
to  aid  others  in  attaining  moral  goodness  in  all  its  forms  is  a  task 
worthy  of  the  highest  endowments.  Here  it  is  the  teacher  can 
render  the  greatest  service.  No  nation  can  keep  in  the  front  rank 
except  by  education.  For  stability  and  influence  the  nation  most 
look  to  parents  and  teachers,  who  are  molding  the  character  of  the 
rising  generation.  During  the  Franco-German  war,  the  oft-repeated 
remark  was  that  the  schoolmaster  had  gained  the  German  victories. 
The  fact  was  clearly  established.  Germany  had  the  best  intelli- 
gence of  the  country  in  the  ranks.  Under  our  military  System 
nothing  akin  to  this  can  happen ;  but  the  roots  of  national  influence 
go  immensely  deeper  than  the  army,  and  stretch  immensely  wider. 
It  is  the  morality  underlying  the  intelligence  which  is  the  secret 
spring  of  vital  energy  in  a  people.  The  war  test  we  do  not  wish 
to  see  applied ;  but  if  British  teachers  can  quietly  and  steadily  torn 
the  forces  of  vice  and  crime,  we  shall  have  reason  to  rejoice  more 
than  the  Germans  did  over  the  return  of  their  victorious  troops. 
Our  worst  foes  are  within  our  own  borders.  Our  best  friends  are 
those  within  our  own  lines,  who  promote  intelligence,  self-control, 
and  devotion  to  a  noble  life.  Amongst  these  our  teachers  stand 
conspicuous.  But  it  is  never  to  be  overlooked  in  our  estimate  of 
teaching  that  moral  fruits  are  the  best.  If  a  teacher,  year  by  year, 
present  the  great  bulk  of  his  scholars  for  examination,  and  succeed 
in  passing  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  in  all  departments,  he  may 
well  be  congratulated.  But  there  is  another  aim  higher  still.  It  is 
to  have  his  scholars  so  habituated  to  self-control,  that  they  shall  be 
prepared  for  wise  direction  of  their  own  conduct  when  all  the 
checks  and  helps  of  home  and  school  are  completely  withdrawn. 
In  such  a  case  the  after-life  of  the  scholars  will  reflect  honor  on  his 
labors  as  discovering,  though  at  a  great  distance  of  time,  the  fruits 
of  the  discipline  of  school  life.  This  is  the  highest  result  of  edu- 
cational effort.  It  is  the  full  reward  of  anxious  thought  and  toil. 
In  such  a  case  the  teacher  sees  his  own  better  life  reproduced  in 
those  who  caught  from  him  many  of  their  early  impulses  toward  a 
life  of  moral  elevation. 
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WaUAH  JOLLT — PROFESSORSHIPS  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  training  of  teachers  in  the  science  and  art  of  their  profession 
has,  up  till  this  time,  heen  very  partial.  Teachers,  as  a  class,  have 
received  no  professional  training.  Normal  Schools,  certainly,  have 
been  established  for  this  purpose,  bat  these  have  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  only  a  small  part  of  the  middle  class  of  teachers.  The 
higher  members  of  the  profession  either  could  not  or  would  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  training  provided  there,  and  have  rested  sat- 
isfied with,  at  the  best,  an  arts  curriculum,  without  one  hour  spent 
in  becoming  scientifically  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  art 
they  have  to  practice ;  the  lower  parts  of  the  profession  have,  from 
poverty  or  other  causes,  been  prevented  from  attending  these  schools. 
Moreover,  in  the  past,  this  work  of  training  has  been  done  only  by 
certain  churches,  who  have  honorably  taken  upon  themselves  this 
important  duty,  which  should  have  been  done  by  the  profession,  or 
by  the  country,  or  by  the  universities.  Tliese  churches  can  not  be 
asked  to  continue  this  onerous,  and  to  some  extent,  thankless  work. 
8uch  ecclesiastic  connection  was  natural  and  praiseworthy  in  the 
past,  and  was  the  proper  complement  of  a  denominational  system. 

Teaching  is  the  only  learned  profession  with  no  training  machinery 
for  its  members,  as  a  class,  to  prepare  them  for  their  peculiar  work, 
—  work  that  requires  all  the  special  knowledge  and  skill  that  a  roan 
can  obtain.  Other  professions  have  their  special  classes  for  profes- 
sional accomplishment,  in  which  their  students  pass  through  a 
thorough  noviciate  preparatory  to  work  in  life.  The  necessity  for 
professional  training  for  every  pursuit  in  life  is  becoming  a  featnre 
of  the  age,  and  is  extending  itself  even  to  trade,  in  technical  educa- 
tion. Surely  such  a  training  ought  to  be  provided  for  a  profession 
that  lias  as  trying,  difficult,  and  delicate  work  to  do  as  any  other  I 

Professional  training  for  teachers  should  bo  broad  enough  to  em- 
brace the  whole  profession,  should  be  provided  at  convenient  centers 
throughout  the  country,  and  should  be  of  sufiicient  social  status  to 
command  the  attendance  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  service. 

To  the  question,  how  and  where  such  training  should  be  provided, 
there  can  be  but  one  adequate  and  permanent  answer :  It  must  be 
done  in  and  by  our  Universities, 

Our  Universities  have,  for  generations,  been  training  schools  for 
divinity,  medicine,  and  law.  The  anomaly  has  existed,  and  still 
exists  in  the  Universities,  that  for  certain  classes  of  the  community 
elaborate  systems  of  professional  training  have  been  provided,  and 
none  for  the  educational.    Such  an  omission  was  natnral  for  grener- 
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aiions,  when  it  was  not  known  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  the 
Science  of  Education.  But  that  day  is  surely  past  Education  is 
a  science  and  art  that  requires  m  special  training  as  any  subject 
It  :is  surely  time  now  that  we  should  complete  the  circle  of  the 
professions  in  our  universities  by  doing  tardy  justice  to  this  one. 
Their  wantis  in  other  subjects  are  being  gradually  and  honorably 
st^pplied  by  the  foundation  of  new  chairs,  representing  new  ideas 
of  the  age.     Education  still  remains  an  open  want 

A  Chair  of  Education,  fully  established,  should  include — 
J.  A  JPro/eswr  of  £(iu€ati(m^  mho  would  give  «  full  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  science  and  aft  of  teaching. 

%  A  Training  College,  of  which  the  professor  would  be  principal, 
and  in  which  a  staff  of  Jecturevs  would  give  inatruction  in  subjects 
that  are  not  included  in  the  university  classes,  but  are  necessary  for 
'the  complete  education  of  the  teacher,  aimilar  to  the  extra-mural 
Icicturers  in  medicine. 

3.  A  Praatiemg  Schody  with^the  very  best  appointments  in  clais- 
^rooms,  fprniture,  and  apparatus,  npder  a  competent  head  master, 
with  a  full  staff  of  assistants,  in  which  the  best  practice  of  the  art 
of  teaching  would  be  carried  on,  and  in  which  would  be  afforded 
€very  opportunity  for  the  efficient  practical  training  of  the  future 
tleaoher,  a  school  holding  the  same  relation  to  education  that  the  in- 
firmary and  its  clinical  lectures  do  to  medicine. 

4.  An  Educational  Library  and  MuHum,  with  a  full  collection  of 
all  works  on  education,  and  of  all  educational  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances, similar  to  the  educational  department  in  Kensington  Museum, 
••-*-a  complement  to  the  other  professional  museums  alreadv  in  the 
'Universities. 

The  subject  is  too  extensive  to  be  entered  into  in  detail  in  this 
I^laee,  but  the  above  may  be  sufficient  to  indicate  what  should  be 
done  to  supply  a  claimant  want  in  our  universities  and  in  one  of  our 
rmost  important  professions.  In  determining  on  the  best  means  of 
using  the  large  funds  that  mayibe  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commiauon, 
few  should  more  commend  themselves  than  the  establishment  of 
auoh  a  chair  in  some  one  df  our  universities,  with  its  complementary 
educational  machinery.  These  endowments,  are  left  mainly  for  edu- 
cational purposes;  and  here  is  an  opportunity  of  supplying  a  g^reat 
educational  want,  and  of  i»isingthe  educational  status  and  efficiency 
of.  the  country,-^-4a<ih  an  opportunity  as  seldom  offers  itself  to  a 
Commission  appointed  to  consider  .the  best  means  of  disposing  of 
certain  sums  lor  certain  important  purposes. — Letter  to  the  Seokh 
Commiaeioners  ^ 
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If  we  cast  our  ejea  back  for  a  period  of  fiftj  jean  we  shall  arrirettaii  epodi 
when  the  higher  edacatioa  of  England  remained  still,  as  it  had  been  fbr  manj 
generations,  solely  and  exclosirel  j  classical.  An  iUnstrions  mair  trained  at  this 
time  stated  in  later  life,  with  well-feigned  regret,  that  he  bdooged  to  the  pr^ 
•dentiflc  period.  Saddcnljr  a  strong  current  arose  in  fkrar  of  tmfid  hmdedgt; 
the  machinerf  of  lectures,  mechanics'  institutions,  and  cheap  literature  was 
employed  for  the  diffusion  of  this  useful  knowledge  among  the  humbler  dassef. 
Whaleyer  might  hare  been  the  result  of  these  agencies  within  the  sphere  of  their 
immediate  operation,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  decisire  influence  was  produced' 
on  the  schools  and  colleges  which  supply  the  most  elaborate  education. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  machinery  set  in  action  fbr  the  benefit  of  the 
hnmbler  classes  had  decayed  in  power,  when  mechanics'  institutions  had  fhllea 
into  debt  and  difficulty,  when  lectures  had  giveto  plaee  to  musical  and  other* 
estertainments,  when  popular  literature  had  ceased  to  aflbct  to  teach  and  aspired 
oaly  to  please,  the  exclusirely  classiical  education  of  the  upper  classes  in  England 
flnl  encountered  serious  criticism.  Perhape  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years 
have  elapsed  since  these  time-honored  studies  began  to  experience  any  Tigorons 
rivalry ;  though  for  a  considerably  longer  period  the  elements  of  nuthematief 
had  gained  a  partial  and  temporary  toleration. 

▲XTTFIOIAL  yJLLini  ATTAORBD  TO  OBETAIir  BTUDIBt. 

la  balancing  the  claims  of  various  modes  of  education  and  systems  of  stndief| 
we  must  remember  that  our  decision  most  depend  very  much  on  the  preciae 
benefit  which  we  hope  to  secure.  We  may  propose  to  educate  an  individual 
mainly  fbr  his  own  benefit,  or  fbr  that  of  others,  as  fbr  instance,  the  state.  If 
we  take  the  benefit  of  the  state  as  the  principal  end,  we  shall  probably  be  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  indications  of  any  special  excellence  should  be  carefully 
watched  and  encouraged,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  general  development  of  the 
powers.  If  a  youth  shows  any  of  the  tastes  and  habits  which  have  been  in  past 
time  the  presages  of  military  distinction,  we  may  hold  that  the  law  of  the  safety 
of  the  country  justifies  the  cultivation  of  this  promise  even  to  the  neglect  of 

•Frof.  Todfaenter  Is  a  Senior  Wraagler  at  Chmbrfdge,  1846,  FeUew  mA  Xathematleil 
Lactaier  of  Bt.  Joha*8  OoOege,  is  the  aothor  of  a  valoable  esHee  of  Matbematica!  Text* 
books  tar  Oolleges  sod  Schools.  The  Bssaye  In  the  vehime  fVom  which  these  extracti 
are  taken  are :— I.  The  Conflict  of  Stodies.  II.  Competitive  Bxamlnatioas.  III.  Private 
Stady  of  Mathematics.  IV.  Academical  Reform.  V.  Slementaiy  Geometry.  VI.  The 
Ifetheaiaticai  Tripos.   London:  XacanillanJi  Go.   Sttpp. 
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higher  intelloctaal  qualities,  or  to  the  peril  of  moral  excellence  itself.  This 
may  be  an  extreme  cose ;  bat  let  us  take  a  more  moderate  example.  Suppose  a 
youth  to  exhibit  a  fondness  for  imaginative  exercises  and  literature,  which  may 
be  the  dawn  of  poetical  genius.  ModPeoTer  let  us  suppose  that,  in  spite  of  the 
authority  of  an  ancient  sage,  we  find  a  function  and  a  ralue  for  poets  in  our  com- 
mon wealth ;  then  we  may  conclude  that  we  ought  to  stimulate  the  imagination: 
though  perhaps  it  might  be  for  the  true  happiness  of  the  indiridaal  if  the 
memory  and  the  reason  were  trained  rather  than  a  faculty  which  is  already 
unduly  developed. 

UKDUE  IITFLUEKCB  OF  BFECIAL  PIUZE8  AXD  EXAMINATION. 

Although  we  hare  no  such  despotic  power  as  to  compel  an  indiYidoal  to 
cultivate  just  that  faculty  which  seems  strongest,  yet  by  our  system  of  competi- 
tive examinatioiis  and  prizes  we  tend  to  the  same  result.  We  take  a  boy  at  school 
who  seems  to  exhibit  an  aptitude,  say  for  mathematics,  and  foster  that  taste  in 
every  way  we  can.  The  boy  comes  to  the  University ;  he  is  already  saturated 
with  mathematics,  and  so  must  have  almost  exhausted  the  special  benefit  which 
that  study  is  held  to  confer ;  at  the  same  time,  in  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge, such  as  languages,  history,  natural  science,  he  may  be  very  defident 
Nevertheless  he  is  kept  for  three  or  more  years  still  at  the  old  pursuits,  exercidng 
only  those  energies  which  have  been  abundantly  developed,  and  leaving  others 
dormant  which  have  been  too  long  neglected.  If  our  object  is  to  train  mathe* 
matical  teachers  and  professors  this  may  be  defended,  though  perhaps  with  only 
partial  success ;  but  if,  as  we  commonly  maintain,  our  object  is  to  cultivate  the 
mind  so  as  to  render  it  well  fitted  for  future  exertion  in  any  direction  which  has 
to  be  followed,  our  arrangements  are  open  to  serious  doubts. 

The  excessive  cultivation  for  examination  purposes  of  one  department  of 
knowledge  to  the  exclusion  of  others  seems  to  me  one  of  the  great  evils  of  oar 
modem  system  of  bribing  students  by  great  prizes  and  rewards  to  go  through 
our  competitive  struggles.  We  are  in  danger  of  giving  up  all  pretence  of  a 
general  course  of  training  for  youth,  and  of  allowing  and  even  encouraging 
boys  to  select  some  special  subject  which  they  fancy  they  prefer,  or  rather 
perhaps  which  they  least  dislike.  I  should  desire  quite  a  contrary  system ;  a 
scheme  of  study  and  examination  should  be  drawn  up  after  due  deliberation, 
and  all  candidates  be  required  to  pass  through  this  before  the  avenues  to  special 
distinction  were  opened.  In  theory,  perhaps  this  is  still  attempted;  but  m 
practice  we  seem  to  deviate  from  such  a  course  more  and  more  every  year  at 
Cambridge.  For  instance,  students  of  classics  are  no  longer  compelled,  as  they 
formerly  were,  to  pass  a  mathematical  examination  for  their  degree ;  and  for  the 
most  part  undergraduates  in  the  colleges  are  excused  from  attendance  at  lectures 
on  the  subjects  which  they  do  not  profess  to  cultivate.  Even  where  an  attempt 
is  made  to  prescribe  some  general  course  the  standard  in  each  department  is 
fixed  so  low  as  not  to  ensure  more  than  the  simplest  rudiments  of  knowledge. 

EXAMINATION  TALVB  OF  SUBJECTS  YALUBD. 

As  we  must  ^ploy  some  mode  of  testing  the  diligence  of  teachers  and  the 
attention  of  pupils,  it  seems  inevitable  that  there  must  be  processes  of  the  nature 
of  examinations ;  hence  it  is  important  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  adaptability 
of  subjects  to  the  exigencies  of  examinations.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  older 
subjects,  classics  and  mathematics,  are  strongly  to  be  recommended  on  the 
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ground  of  the  accaracy  with  which  we  can  compare  the  relatire  performance 
of  the  stadents.  In  fact  the  definitenest  of  these  subjects  is  obvious,  and  is 
commonly  admitted.  There  is,  however,  another  advantage,  which  I  think 
belongs  in  general  to  these  subjects,  namely,  that  the  examinations  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  what  is  really  most  valuable  in  the  subjects.  It  is  of 
course  easy  to  say  that  the  art  of  examination  by  long  practice  on  these  sub- 
jects has  arrived  at  a  degree  of  excellence  far  beyond  what  ought  reasonably 
to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  studies  of  quite  recent  popularity ;  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  explain  the  matter  completely.  Take,  for  instance,  mathe- 
matics, and  observe  how  real  and  fresh  the  examination  papers  can  be  made ; 
they  in  fact  abound  in  new  results  which  are  quite  commensurate  in  importance 
and  interest  with  the  theorems  previously  establbhed  and  studied.  Now,  for 
a  contrast,  take  the  subject  of  history:  this  may  be  readily  admitted  to  be 
Important  and  Instructive  especially  for  the  original  inquirer  who  has  to  seek 
fbr  evidence,  to  estimate  its  value,  and  to  combine  it  in  a  consistent  whole.  But 
it  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  the  valuable  parts  of  the  subject  can  be 
developed  in  our  usual  systems  of  examination.  From  the  cases,  not,  I  admit, 
very  numerous,  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  notice,  I  have  formed  an- 
unfavorable  judgment  on  this  matter ;  it  appears  to  me  that  we  find  in  exami- 
nation papers  chiefly  dates  and  striking,  obvious  events,  which  form  rather  the 
skeleton  of  history  than  history  itself;  that  the  mere  receptivity  of  the  students 
Is  all  that  can  be  tested,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  faculties  of  comparison  and  of 
judgment ;  though  these  may  be  well  developed  by  original  researches  in  the 
tnbject  Thus,  briefly,  it  seems  to  me  that  much  of  what  constitutes  the  real 
value  of  mathematics  can  be  tested  by  examinations,  but  in  history  there  Is 
little  of  this  merit. 

[Experimental  and  Natural  Sciences  are  considered  by  this  author  as  not 
latisfactory  for  examination  purposes.] 

8PBCIAL  ADYAirTAOBS  OF  XATHBXATICt. 

Leaving  aside  such  points  as  are  well  known  and  obvious,  I  should  like  to 
draw  attention  to  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  the  problems  and  exercises  which 
It  furnishes;  these  may  be  graduated  to  precisely  the  amount  of  attainment 
which  may  be  possessed,  while  yet  retaining  an  interest  and  value.  It  seems  to 
me  that  no  other  branch  of  study  at  all  compares  with  mathematics  in  this. 
When  we  propose  a  deduction  to  a  beginner  we  give  him  an  exercise  in  many 
cases  that  would  have  been  admired  in  the  vigorous  days  of  the  Greek  gcometiy. 
Although  grammatical  exercises  are  well  suited  to  ensure  the  great  benefits 
connected  with  the  study  of  languages,  yet  these  exercises  seem  to  me  stiff  and 
artificial  in  comparison  with  the  problems  of  mathematics.  It  is  not  absurd  to 
maintain  that  Euclid  and  ApoIIonius  would  have  regarded  with  interest  many 
of  the  elegant  deductions  which  are  invented  for  the  use  of  our  students  in 
geometry ;  bat  it  seems  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  great  masters  in  any  other 
line  of  study  could  condescend  to  give  a  moment's  attention  to  the  elementary 
books  of  the  beginner.  The  possibility  of  the  early  employment  of  the  con- 
structive and  imaginative  faculties  is  an  important  gain  for  many  students  who 
become  weary  of  the  prolonged  and  unvaried  exercise  of  mere  receptive  atten- 
tion. In  the  pursuit  of  a  new  language  we  may  secure  advantages  of  a  similar 
kind  but  probably  of  inferior  value;  but  in  the  early  stages  of  mo^^t  studies 
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there  seems  nothing  to  correspond :  it  ii  scarcely  conceirable  that  examination 
papers  in  history  or  the  natural  sciences  can  offer  any  tolerahle  equiyalent  in 
merit  and  importance  to  the  problems  of  mathematics. 

Another  great  and  special  excellence  of  mathematics  is  that  it  demands  eamsst 
Toluntary  exertion.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  a  person  to  become  a  good 
mathematician  by  the  happy  accident  of  baring  been  sent  to  a  good  school; 
tills  may  gire  him  a  preparation  and  a  start,  but  by  his  own  continued  eflbits 
alone  can  he  reach  an  eminent  position.  The  rough  processes  by  which  priaos 
are  awarded  to  the  possessors  of  knowledge  regard  only  tlie  results  offered  for 
inspection,  and  overtook  the  finer  gradations  of  merit  waiuh  depend  on  the  mods 
of  acquisition.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  rewards  are  bestowed  for  the  cultiT»> 
tion  of  modern  languages ;  a  person  who  obtains  the  reward  may  hare  earned 
hb  distinction  by  his  own  persevering  application,  mainly  or  exclusively,  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  may  owo  it  to  the  fortnnate  incident  of  residence  in  a  foieigii 
country,  or  of  habitual  intercourse  with  those  who  spoke  the  language  as  their 
Temacnlar.  The  resulting  amount  of  knowledge  is  no  just  index  of  the  labor 
and  perseverance  which  have  been  expended  in  gaining  it;  the  credit  to  be 
properly  assigned  for  the  accomplishment  may  indeed  belong  to  the  successful 
candidate,  but  it  may,  and  perhaps  more  justly,  be  attributed  entirely  to  his 
friends  and  relatives. 

A  similar  consideration  applies,  though  with  diminished  force,  to  the  stndy 
of  the  classical  languages ;  tho  foundation  of  knowledge  in  these  subjects  can 
be  laid  in  years  so  early  that  the  pupil  exerts  but  slightly  his  own  will ;  his 
•ocoess  is  a  combination  depending  indeed  partly  on  his  own  ability  and  appliee- 
tion,  but  still  more  on  the  judgment  or  kind  fortune  which  deposited  him  in  a 
good  school. 

We  repeatedly  see  youths  enter  the  universities  whose  position  in  the  final  daasi- 
cal  examination  is  already  practically  assured ;  but  distinguished  sneeess  in  the 
mathematical  competition  cannot  be  confidently  expected,  whatever  be  the  ability 
of  the  candidate,  unless  be  is  willing  to  subject  himself  to  steady  and  continued 
discipline.  In  whatever  line  of  stndy  distinction  is  sought  the  advantage  of 
good  teaching  is  great;  but  probably  among  all  the  pursuits  of  the  Universit|r 
mathematics  pretoinently  demand  self-denial,  patience,  and  perseverence  from 
youth,  precisely  at  that  period  when  they  have  liberty  to  act  for  themselves,  and 
when,  on  account  of  obvious  temptations,  habits  of  restraint  and  application 
are  peculiarly  valuable. 

Nor  do  I  know  any  study  which  can  compete  with  mathematics  in  general  in 
furnishing  matter  for  severe  and  continued  thought.  Metaphysical  problems 
may  be  even  more  difficult;  but  then  they  are  far  less  definite,  and,  as  they 
rarely  lead  to  any  precise  conclusion,  we  miss  the  power  of  checking  onr  own 
operations,  and  of  discovering  whether  we  are  thinking  and  reasoning  or  merely 
fiuicying  and  dreaming.  I  speak  now,  as  on  former  occasions,  of  studies  as 
they  present  themselves  to  minds  of  average  power  and  of  ordinary  conditions. 
For  persons  of  exceptional  ability  any  intellectual  pursuit  may  prove  stimulate 
ing  and  strengthening.  In  other  words,  discoverers  and  original  geniuses  form 
a  class  apart ;  we  may  admire  them,  but  we  should  not  inadvertently  assume 
that  their  pursuits  when  adopted  by  inferior  disciples  will  be  as  vivifying  as  to 
the  great  masters  themselres. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  the  time  which  is  devoted  to  these  subjects 
Tiewed  as  a  discipline  is  too  long.  While  engaged  in  these  pursuits  a  student  is 
reellj  occupied  with  a  symbolical  language,  which  is  exquisitely  adapted  for  the 
class  of  conceptions  which  it  has  to  represent,  but  which  is  so  yeiy  far  removed 
from  the  language  of  common  life  that  unless  care  be  taken  to  guard  against  the 
eivil,  the  mathematician  is  in  danger  of  finding  his  command  over  the  vernacular 
diminished  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  dialect  of  abstract 
science.  It  must  surely  be  in  some  degree  disadvantageous  to  train  clergymen 
and  banisters  for  several  years  to  familiarity  with  a  refined  and  elaborate  system 
of  expression,  for  which  they  will  have  little  direct  use  in  after  life,  and  to  leave 
them  without  any  cultivation  of  that  ordinary  language  which  is  to  be  the  main 
instrument  of  service  in  their  future  occupations.  I  estimate  at  a  high  value  the 
influences  of  mathematical  study,  but  I  am  sorry  to  see  these  benefits  obtained 
by  the  sacrifice  or  at  the  peril  of  any  of  the  qualifications  which  are  necessary 
fbr  success  and  for  infiuence  in  practical  life.  There  is  especially  one  precaution 
that  ought  to  be  taken.  The  symbols  of  mathematics  are  so  expressive  that  the 
meaning  of  an  investigation  can  be  discovered  by  a  lenient  examiner  however 
slovenly  or  inaccurate  the  ordinary  language  may  be  which  serves  to  connect  te 
symbols.  But  the  evil  is  so  great  which  may  arise  fVom  habitual  carelessness  in 
Kngllsh  composition,  that  examiners  must  be  considered  injudicious  who  do  not 
rigidly  maintain  a  good  standard  of  excellence  in  this  matter. 

The  increasing  severity  of  our  competitive  examinations  seems  to  aggravate 
the  danger  to  which  I  refer.  Formerly  all  students  at  the  university  were  com* 
pelled  by  their  colleges  with  more  or  less  rigor  to  conform  to  a  general  course  of 
study ;  ambitions  mathematicians  had  to  acquire  at  least  a  tincture  of  dasstcal 
and  general  learning ;  while  classical  students,  often  sorely  against  their  wiH, 
were  compelled  at  Cambridge  to  undergo  a  mathematical  training.  Much  of 
this  system  has  been  recently  relaxed  or  dissolved.  Many  eminent  scholan  now 
regret  the  exemption  of  the  classical  students  from  nearly  all  their  mathematical 
tndning ;  and  it  is  I  believe  a  still  more  serious  evil  if  students  intent  mainly 
on  mathematics  are  allowed  to  remain  without  a  due  co.nnterpoise  of  other 
studies.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  candidates  who  attain  to  the  highest  places 
in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  are  deficient  in  knowledge  and  interest  in  other 
•nlgects ;  but  I  fear  that  omitting  these  more  distinguished  men,  the  remainder 
ftequently  betray  a  rude  ignorance  in  much  that  is  essential  to  a  liberal  education. 

In  our  university  mathematical  training,  there  is,  I  think,  what  may  Im  called 
a  wearisome  and  unprofitable  monotony.  I  speak  of  course  with  respect  to  tlie 
disciplinary  character  of  the  process.  For  example:  a  person  gains  a  certain 
knowledge  of  a  new  subject,  like  the  Differential  Calcnliis;  the  frtBh  eonccptioni 
which  this  involves  are  important  and  instructive.  Bnt  after  gaining  these  con* 
OBptions,  months  may  be  spent  in  incessant  practice  in  deductions  and  problems, 
•0  as  to  leave  no  weak  spot  which  an  examiner's  lance  could  penetrate.  Of 
ODurse  if  the  object  is  to  produce  a  mathematical  prof^sor  this  elaborate  drill 
may  be  accepted,  though  perhaps  even  then  not  absolutely  necessary.  But 
considered  as  a  part  of  general  education,  although  the  minute  accuracy  which 
it  tends  to  produce  may  bo  admired,  yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  profit 
It  oonunensurate  with  the  expense  of  time  and  labor.     The  process  leemB  « 
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nKxIern  innoyation.  In  the  study  of  mathematics,  formerly,  as  a  discipline,  a 
genera!  knowledge  of  the  principles  was  all  that  was  required ;  now  we  insist 
on  a  minute  investigation  of  every  incidental  part  of  the  subject.  Exceptions 
and  isolated  difficulties  seem  to  receive  nndue  attention,  on  account  of  their 
utility  for  the  examiner's  purpose. 

The  great  progress  which  mathematical  science  has  made  in  late  years,  while 
increasing  lai^ely  its  power,  considered  as  an  instrument  for  the  original  investi- 
gator,  has  not  necessarily  promoted  its  educational  value  for  ordinary  students. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  from  the  late  Professor  Boole,  an  opinion  which  I 
had  also  formed  myself,  that  the  increase  in  the  resources  of  notation  tended 
to  diminish  the  importance  of  mathematics  as  a  discipline.  If  we  take,  for 
example,  the  modem  methods  of  abridged  notation  in  algebraical  geometry,  while 
we  must  admire  the  genius  which  has  created  and  developed  such  a  remarkable 
system  of  investigation,  yet  we  must  see  that  when  it  is  cultivated  for  examin- 
ation purposes  there  is  the  great  danger  that  the  symbols  may  be  used  as 
substitutes  for  thought  rather  than  as  aids  to  thought. 

BXPERIMBKTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Experimental  philosophy  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
elements  of  education  at  the  present  time;  though  perhaps  quite  recently  it 
has  rather  declined  than  advanced  in  public  estimation.  The  assault  which  has 
been  made  in  our  time  on  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  older  studies  seems  to 
have  been  a  combined  movement  in  favor  of  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and 
natural  history ;  and  I  apprehend  that  natural  history  will  in  the  end  secure  the 
largest  share  in  the  conquest,  if  indeed  it  ha^  not  already  done  so.  In  schools 
it  was  doubtless  more  interesting  to  many  boys  to  assist  at  a  lecture  in  chemistiy 
or  natural  philosophy  than  to  work  steadily  at  classics  or  mathematics;  but 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  will  in  their  turn  be  found  dull  when  com- 
pared with  natural  history,  which  is  associated  with  the  love  of  outdoor  exercise 
and  the  desire  to  catch  the  lower  animals,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  English 
youth.  To  have  these  cherished  pursuits  elevated  into  serious  duties,  and 
dignified  with  the  name  of  studies,  must  have  been  a  joyful  surprise  to  the 
generation  of  schoolboys  who  first  encountered  the  welcome  novelties. 

I  assert  then  that'  much  of  what  is  calleil  experimental  science  has  no  claim 
whatever  to  the  title ;  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  supposed  to  be  merely  trifling  with 
words,  for  I  believe  myself  that  there  is  an  important  truth  involved  in  the 
remark.  The  function  of  experiment,  properly  so  called,  in  the  investigation  of 
the  laws  and  processes  of  nature  can  hardly  be  unduly  exalted ;  but  it  may  be 
said  of  the  experimenter,  as  of  the  poet,  that  he  is  bom  and  not  manufiictured. 
The  lecture  rooms  of  professors  of  experimental  philosophy  must  be  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  mechanical  n^tition  of  familiar  processes ;  the  spectators  are  told 
what  they  may  expect  to  see,  and  accordingly  they  see  it  with  more  or  less 
clearness  of  conviction.  The  result  of  the  whole  performance  may  be  that 
certain  facts  are  impressed  on  the  belief  or  on  the  memory,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  any  cultivation  of  the  power  of  experimenting,  or  any  mode  of  testing 
the  existence  of  such  a  power.  I  am  speaking  with  reference  to  teaching  such 
subjects  in  large  classes.  It  may  as  before  be  readily  admitted  that  the  force  of 
the  remarks  will  be  much  weakened  in  special  cases.  If,  for  instance,  two  or 
three  pupils  have  the  pri^'ilege  of  constant  intercourse  with  some  teacher  eminent 
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for  his  original  experimental  power,  it  is  very  nataral  that  a  training  of  the 
highest  value  may  thus  be  secured ;  but,  setting  aside  such  exceptional  cases, 
it  may  be  held  generally  that  little  of  what  is  characteristically  valuable  in 
experimental  philosophy  is  susceptible  of  transmission. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  recommend  that  any  subject  should  be  proposed  in  a 
purposely  repulsive  form  to  students,  especially  to  youth:  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  to  me  a  most  enervating  practice  to  shrink  from  demanding  even 
irksome  attention  whenever  it  is  necessary.  The  lesson  that  success  in  any 
pursuit  demands  serious  toil  must  bo  learned  eventually,  and  like  most  lessons  is 
learned  with  least  pain  in  early  years.  I  have  seen  a  sort  of  model  lecture  on 
a  portion  of  natural  science  which  was  offered  to  a  large  public  school,  to  which 
I  should  urge  no  objection  if  the  time  that  it  occupied  were  taken  from  plajf 
time,  but  which  seemed  to  me  a  very  unsatisfactory  employment  of  an  hour 
supposed  to  be  devoted  to  study.  Here  I  may  venture  to  draw  attention  to 
the  opinion  held  by  the  late  Dr.  Whewell,  that  natural  history,  chemistry,  and 
physics  should  not  be  made  part  of  the  business  of  schools,  but  occasionally 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  boys  by  lectures.  These  occasional  lectures 
might  be  delivered  by  the  eminent  authorities  of  the  period,  and  thus  one  serious 
difficulty  would  be  obviated,  namely  that  those  who  are  absorbed  in  school-work 
cannot  maintain  themselves  at  the  current  level  of  these  fluctuating  subjects, 
and  thus  arein  the  danger  of  teaching  obsolete  theories  and  demolished  state- 
ments as  part  of  a  course  the  essential  virtue  of  which  resides  in  accuracy  of 
information. 

FUHCTIOirS  OF  A  UHITEBSITT. 

There  appear  to  be  three  distinct  functions  which  are  recognized  as  pertaining 
to  the  university :  one  is  that  of  examination,  one  that  of  teaching,  one  that 
of  fostering  original  research.  The  first  of  these  three  has  practically  been  as 
yet  most  regarded ;  and  many  of  us  hope  that  it  will  in  future  docllno  cither 
absolutely  or  relatively  by  the  increased  development  of  the  other  two.  As 
to  the  matter  of  original  research,  without  asserting  that  this  is  adequately 
regarded,  yet  we  may  say  that  there  has  been  much  improvement  in  recent 
times.  The  professorships  have  in  various  coses  been  augmented  from  some 
convenient  funds,  and  thui  elevated  above  the  miserable  pittances  of  which  they 
formerly  consisted ;  while  the  permission  to  retain  a  fellowship  with  them,  not- 
withstanding marriage,  has  indirectly  been  a  great  boon  to  them.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  colleges  have  now  the  power  to  confer  a  fellowship  on  any  person 
eminent  in  science  and  learning;  and  thus  there  is  at  least  the  opportunity, 
in  cases  where  the  will  also  exists,  to  encourage  and  assist  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  unremunerative  intellectual  pursuits. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  decided  want  in  the  place  is  an  organized 
system  of  scientific  instruction ;  and  this  remains  although  it  would  appear  that 
various  efibrts  have  been  made  to  supply  the  defect.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  entire  range  of  mixed  mathematics  has  been  represented  in  university 
public  instruction  by  courses  annually  delivered  on  astronomical  instruments, 
lunar  theory,  hydrostatics,  and  optics.  Statutes  have  been  drawn  up  with  a  view 
to  secure  the  due  distribution  of  the  "various  branches  of  mathematical  science 
on  which  it  is  desirable  that  lectures  should  bo  given" :  and  the  duty  of  carrying 
the  statutes  into  effect  has  been  assigned  to  the  Mathenmtical  Board.  The 
want  of  a  suitable  building  and  collection  of  instruments  has  been  held  to  con- 
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8titutc  the  great  obstacle  to  university  instruction.  The  buildings,  howcrcr,  liai 
been  erected,  and  some  advance  made  towards  the  formation  of  a  coliectioa  of 
instruments.  However  the  phantom  of  a  well  arranged  and  extensive  cycle  of 
public  instruction  seems  still  to  elude  the  grasp;  instead  of  it  we  have  ever 
augmenting  examinations.  If  there  is  no  existing  staff  to  which  this  public 
instruction  can  be  assigned  one  should  be  forthwith  called  into  existence,  with 
due  provision  for  effective  work  and  reasonable  remuneration. 

Even  if  scientific  lectures  were  not  properly  appreciated  there  still  rcmaint 
another  mode  of  instruction  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  which  would 
|>erhaps  bo  still  more  valuable  than  oral  teaching ;  I  mean  the  publication  of 
works  on  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  which  should  combine,  correct 
and  illustrato  what  lias  been  scattered  through  the  transactions  of  socictict  and 
the  articles  of  scientific  journals.  I  do  not  allude  to  mere  academical  compendial 
of  which  in  general  there  is  a  sufficient  supply,  but  to  works  treatiag  elaborately 
and  fully  the  liighest  sul^jects.  The  history  of  science  offers  us  splendid  ex- 
amples of  such  works ;  the  MioaniquB  CeUsCe  itself  is  one  uf  them.  For  modem 
instances  I  may  refer  to  the  writings  of  Lam6,  Cbasl«s,  Scrrct,  Uelmholta,  and 
Clebsch:  these  men  are  eminent  not  only  as  original  in^xstigators  and  oral 
teachers,  but  as  the  authors  of  noUe  treatises.  It  will  bo  highly  advantageous  if 
those  who  hold  appointments  which  secure  leisure  for  research  will  accept  it  at 
a  duty  to  compose  one  systematic  work  at  least  of  the  kind  now  •indicated ;  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  the  result  will  do  more  for  the  advancement  of  scienoi 
than  the  production  of  matter  which  is  merely  entombed  in  the  memoirs  of 
learned  bodies.  Amateurs  may  in  some  cases  attempt  to  execute  such  tasks, 
but  it  is  obvious  tlmt  owing  to  the  little  leisure  they  can  secure  from  their 
necessary  avocations  they  must  fall  &r  below  the  standard  which  the  professional 
cnltivators  of  science  can  attain. 

FKOTEST  AQAINBT  EXCBSBITB  COXPETITITB  EXAMINATIOtTS. 

I  wish  to  join  my  protest,  feeble  as  it  may  be,  with  that  of  many  other  personi 
both  within  and  without  the  university,  against  the  exorbitant  developtnent  d 
the  system  of  competitive  examinations.  We  assume  in  all  our  arrangements 
that  men  will  read  only  what  will  pay  in  examinations,  and  assume  it,  I  believe, 
contrary  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  other  universities,  and  by  our  own  :  and 
by  showing  how  (irmly  we  grasp  this  sordid  creed  ourselves  we  do  our  best  to 
recommend  it  to  others.  We  give  our  highest  honors  and  rewards  for  success  la 
special  examinations;  and  thus  we  practically  encourage  not  the  harmoniotii 
development  of  all  tho  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  the  morbid  growth  of  somn 
and  the  decay  of  others.  We  tempt  our  students  to  regard  degrees  and  fellow- 
ships as  the  end  of  life,  and  not  as  incentives  to  manly  exertion  and  aids  to  pore, 
unselfish  service;  we  cannot  wonder  then  that  not  a  few  who  start  in  their 
course  so  well  seem  to  fail;  to  use  Bacon's  simile,  they  resemble  the  fkbled 
Atalanta  who  lost  the  race  because  she  stooped  to  pick  up  the  golden  apples. 

Are  our  students  so  buoyant  after  they  have  obtained  their  degrees  that  wo 
can  reproach  our^lves  with  having  left  their  craving  for  work  nnsatisfled,  their 
energies  unemployed?  The  opinion  of  many,  1  believe,  is  quite  the  reverse; 
they  hold  that  we  destroy  the  elasticity  of  our  students  by  the  incessant  toil  of 
examinations,  that  we  squander  with  lavish  prodigality  the  flresb  eneigy  of 
youth  and  early  manhood,  and  suffer  too  often  retributioa  in  the  lan^or  and 
unprotitableuess  of  matucer  lilb. 
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First  Steps  in  Teaching  a  Fbreign  Language — A  Lecture,* 
Prof.  Quick  opens  his  lecture  before  the  College  of  Preceptors  thus : 

Those  of  us  who  have  visited  the  Brighton  or  the  Sjrdenham  Aquarium  well 
know  the  sight  of  the  sea-anemones.  The  first  impression  one  gets  of  tliem  i% 
that  they  are  merely  enjoying  themselves,  or  exhibiting  their  beauty  as  a  pea* 
cock  spreads  his  tail.  But  if  we  watch  tliem  till  a  tiuy  lish  happens  to  stroll 
their  way,  we  discover  then  that  the  anemones  are  not  standing  at  ease  of 
courting  our  admiration.  No  sooner  is  the  fish  within  reach,  than  tlie  hitherto 
placid  anemone  becomes  all  activity ;  the  beautiful  fibers  disappear,  aud  the  littlo 
fish  disappears  with  them.  If  we  have  the  patience  to  await  the  result,  we  see 
tlie  anemone  at  length  open  out  again,  and  tliere  reappears,  not  the  fish,  but  jott 
so  much  of  it  as  the  anemone  finds  indigestible.    The  rest  has  become  anemone. 

Now  here  we  see  in  a  figure  the  proper  attitude  and  action  of  the  mind  of  a 
learner.  It  keenly  desires  knowledge ;  it  is  on  the  look-out  for  it ;  it  seizes  on 
whatever  information  comes  within  its  reach,  and  it  works  upon  this  informal 
tioD,  analyzes  it^  appropriates  all  the  pith  of  it,  and  rejects  the  useless  shell 

After  stating  the  importance  of  a  good  method  in  teaching  a  foreigm 

language,  he  reviews  the  methods  of  Ascham,  Ratich,  Hamilton,  Jacototi 

and  Comenius,  which  we  have  already  deecribed,  and  concludes  with  an 

account  of  Robcrtson^s  method  and  Prendergast^s  Mastery  System. 

Bnhertsonian  Method — hdrBduabion, 
The  Robertson ian  method  is  known  chiefly  in  France,  as  a  similar 
OMthod,  that  of  Langenscheidt,  is  in  Qermany.  Robertson  has  framed 
has  model  book  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  all  the  main  root  words  in 
the  French  language.  When  an  anther  sets  to  work  to  employ  a  certaia 
set  of  words  rather  than  to  convey  any  particular  meaning,  the  composi- 
tion can  hardly  torn  out  a  great  literary  success.  Robertson  admits  thaft| 
like  Mrs.  Malaprop,  he  forces  into  the  service  many  poor  words  Utttt 
would  get  their  Tiaheai  earpn$  from  any  court  in  Christendom.  I  obserfift 
that  a  disciple  of  his,  Dr.  Bolts,  who  published,  two  or  three  years  ago^ 
a  Bobertsonian  Introduction  to  German,  has  simply  taken  a  tale  written 
in  that  language,  so  that  he  is  Robertsonian  only  in  his  treatment  of  the 
'fitoif  *  selected.  This  treatment  reminds  one  of  Ascham*s  plan,  but  ift 
flome  respects  it  is  a  great  advance  upon  it  The  text  is  split  up  intd 
lessons — the  eariy  ones  consisting  of  only  two  or  three  short  sentences. 
Of  each  lesson  we  have  three  translations — the  first  a  literal  interlinear 
translation,  the  next  one  in  (air  English,  and  the  third  a  translation,  phrase 
\^  phrase,  in  parallel  columns.  This  kst  is  for  practice  in  retranslation, 
and  the  pupil  is  required  to  study  it  till  he  can  readily  give  the  foreigm 
equivalent  for  each  phrase.  Then  the  words  of  the  lesson  are  used  for 
what  Mr.  Prendergast  would  call  tariiUion^'-'^  very  valuable  feature  ia 
this  system.  Afterwards  comes  a  lexicographical  and  grammatical  com* 
mentary  on  the  words  of  the  lesson,  about  which  a  vast  sea  of  information 
is  given,  altogether  beyond  the  beginner's  capacities  and  requirements. 
This  part,  says  Robertson,  may  be  omitted-*4n«Mt  be,  I  should  say;  but 
SMM  facts  about  the  really  important  words  of  the  lesson  would  no  doubt 
be  useful 
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Prendergast  Mastery  Syskm, 

Philosophers  have  pointed  out  that  we  all  of  us,  £ur  more  than  we  are 
aware,  act  and  think  and  speak  in  certain  estahlished  sequences.  From 
our  dressing  in  the  morning  till  we  wind  up  our  watches  at  night,  we  go 
on  in  a  series  of  habitual  'trains;*  scarcely  an  action  or  an  idea  is  iso- 
lated. Indeed,  the  German  proverb,  '  Wer  A  $agt^  mtut  aueh  B  tagen — 
He  who  says  A  must  also  say  B  * — is  of  almost  universal  application. 
And,  conversely,  it  is  extremely  hard  to  say  B  without  the  antecedent  A. 
If  we  doubt  this,  the  experiment  is  soon  tried.  Who  can  say  the  second 
line  of  the  JEneid  or  Paradise  Lost  without  running  over  the  first  line? 
Who  can  count  backward,  or  say  the  alphabet  backward,  as  readily  as 
he  can  forward  ?  And  when  we  come  to  examine  into  our  knowledge 
of  a  language  we  find  the  language  in  our  minds,  not  as  a  collection  of 
words,  but  of  sequences.  Those  who  learn  a  foreign  language  in  the 
country  where  it  is  spoken,  do  not  translate  English  words  into  the  for- 
eign tongue ;  but  they  appropriate  whole  combinations,  and  make  use  of 
them  without  any  thought  of  their  English  equivalents.  And  when  they 
have  thus  learnt  a  foreign  language — say  German,  e,g, — if  they  are  asked 
the  German  for  some  conjunction  or  adverb,  they  have  a  difficulty  in 
calling  up  the  isolated  word,  and  they  form  in  their  minds  some  combi* 
nation  in  which  it  occurs,  and  in  this  it  presents  itself  immediately. 

From  such  considerations  as  these,  Mr.  Prendergast  concludes  that  the 
beginner  should  learn  not  separate  words  but  sentences.  There  are  in 
eveiy  language  a  number  of  common  sequences,  which  form  its  idiooL 
The  learner  must  be  habituated  to  these  sequences,  and  must  not  be  il- 
lowed  to  translate  word  by  word  from  his  own  language ;  for  so  long  as 
he  does  this  he  will  group  the  words  sccording  to  the  English  idiom. 
Mr.  Pi*endergast,  therefore,  would  put  into  the  beginner's  hand  a  book 
giving  a  number  of  idiomatic  sentences  in  the  foreign  tongue,  and  the 
corresponding  sentences  in  good  English.  The  foreign  sentences  should 
be  so  framed  as  to  include  all  the  main  constructions  in  the  language. 
The  language  would  thus  be  learnt  in  '  miniature.* 

The  learning  by  heart  of  sentences  constructed  for  the  purpose  is  the 
groundwork  of  the  system.  But  a  sentence  thus  learned  might  remain 
in  the  pupiFs  mind  without  life,  the  equivalent  for  a  particular  English 
sentence,  and  nothing  more.  So  the  learning  of  a  model  sentence  is  quite 
insufficient  by  itself  Mr.  Prendergast  requires  the  learner  to  *  master,' 
not  only  the  sentence,  but  also  a  number  of  variations  of  it,  in  which  he 
finds  all  that  he  has  learnt  in  the  previous  sentences  worked  up  with . 
what  he  has  learnt  in  the  last  one.  Of  course  the  possible  combinations 
which  may  be  thus  formed  when  several  sentences  have  been  learnt,  are 
inexhaustible ;  and  by  having  the  changes  rung  for  him  on  the  phrases 
he  already  knows,  the  pupil  is  to  get  his  ear  accustomed  to  the  sequences 
of  the  language,  until  by  mere  imitation  he  can  ring  the  changes  for  him- 
self   Each  sentence,  and  each  group  of  variations,  must  be  'mastered' 
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before  the  learner  may  go  further ;  «.&,  they  mast  be  repeated  again  and 
agun  till  the  pupil  can  read  o£f  the  foreign  sentence  from  the  English  as 
quickly  and  with  as  little  effort  as  if  the  words  themselves  were  before 
him.  This  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  system,  and  Mr.  Prendergast 
dreads  nothing  so  much  as  a  multiplicity  of  vague  impressions.  He 
tiierefore  calls  his  plan  the  ^  Mastery  System.* 

Supposing  six  hours  a  week,  at  the  least,  secured  for  the  language, 
how  should  we  set  about  teaching  it?  Here  we  find  ourselves  pulled  in 
different  directions  by  three  classes  of  methodizers.  The  first  would  be- 
gin with  the  grammar.  The  second  would  have  some  small  portion  of 
tile  language  thoroughly  '  mastered.*  The  third  would  run  the  beginner 
straight  through  a  book  in  the  foreign  tongue.  For  various  reasons, 
which  I  can  not  now  give  at  length,  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  what  I 
may  call  the  rapid-impressionist  school  I  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Pren- 
dergast, that,  as  a  rule,  we  make  far  too  great  demands  on  the  memory 
of  beginners.  At  this  point  in  preparing  my  lecture,  I  took  down  from 
my  shelf  Mr.  Prendergast^s  very  valuable  work,  *  The  Mastery  of  Lan- 
guages *  (a  work  which  should  be  read,  as  I  think,  by  all  teachers),  and 
opening  it  at  random,  I  at  once  lighted  on  the  following  sentence :  *  Let 
it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  most  fatal  of  all  errors  is  the  overload- 
ing of  the  memory.*  (p.  26.)  I  hold  that  this  sentence  pronounces  the 
condemnation  of  at  least  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  books  written  for 
beginners  in  a  foreign  language.  Let  us  hear  the  opinion  of  a  man  whom 
we  have  most  of  us  read,  and  whose  authority  we  all  respect.  Professor 
B'Arcy  Thompson.  '  My  own  experience,*  he  says,  *  in  the  tuition  of 
elementary  pupils,  has  taught  me  that,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  teacher 
should  be  content  with  a  very  small  vocabuUry,  but  that  he  should  task 
to  the  utmost  his  own  patience  and  ingenuity  in  presenting  that  limited 
stock  of  vocables  to  the  minds  of  his  charges,  under,  if  possible,  all  the 
conceivable  forms  and  phases  of  a  kaleidoscopic  diversity. 

Hear,  too,  M.  Marcel,  who,  oddly  enough,  is  a  rapid-impressionist, — 
*The  introduction  of  new  words  is  not  so  favorable  to  progress  as  the  re- 
iterated use  of  those  already  known.  What  is  required  for  the  exchange 
of  thought  is  not  so  much  the  names  of  things  as  the  power  of  afBrming, 
denying,  and  questioning  about  them.  The  vocabulary  of  young  chil- 
dren is  very  limited,  and  yet  how  readily  and  fluently  they  speak !  .  .  . 
Half  the  knowledge  with  twice  the  power  of  applying  it,  is  better  than 
twice  the  knowledge  with  half  the  power  of  application.* 

2%0  Mdgtery  Method. 

Let  us  think  first  of  Mastery.  By  Mastery  Mr.  Prendergast  under- 
stands repeating  a  foreign  sentence  till  one  can  at  last  give  it  with  as  much 
ease  as  its  English  equivalent ;  a^.,  most  English  school-boys  have  ma«- 
tered  in  this  sense  a  certain  portion  of  the  French  language — viz..  Com* 
ment  toys  partez-vou*  f  But  they  have  not  mastered  that  expression  in 
the  same  way  in  which  a  French  school-boy  has  mastered  it    To  the 
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English  boy  it  is  one  prolonged  sound,  to  which  ft  particular  meaning  is 
attached  quite  arbitrarily.  To  the  French  boy  it  is  the  natural  ezprea- 
sion  of  thought  The  words  live  to  the  French  boy ;  but  to  the  English 
boy  they  are  mere  jargon.  And,  unfortunately,  mere  jargon  is  frightful^ 
hard  to  remember.  But  on  Prendergast's  plan  the  pupil  must  not  ad^ 
yance  till  he  has  *  mastered '  the  first  lesson.  This  requirement  haixUj 
seems  to  me  wise,  Ibr  two  reasons-^rst,  because,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
real  mastery  is  at  this  stage  impossible ;  secondly,  because  beginners- 
young  beginners  especially — are  anxious  to  get  on ;  and  if  they  make  nd 
Tifiible  progress,  their  mental  activity  is  checked.  This  last  is,  to  ngr 
mind,  a  iatal  objection  to  the  methods  which  require  every  thing  to  bt 
retained  from  the  very  beginning.  The  Christian  is  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  evil,  and  the  teacher  should  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  stag* 
nation.  As  a  rule,  1  believe  we  do  not  think  half  enough  of  what  our 
pupils  think.  We  sometimes  seem  to  regard  them  as  the  Strassbuig 
people  regard  their  geese,  I  am  told  that  they  deprive  these  geese  of  all 
liberty,  and  stuff  food  down  thehr  throats  till  they  consider  them  fit  te 
examination.  The  crammer  who  has  the  credit  of  passing  a  great  num- 
ber of  geese,  and  the  owner  of  the  goose  who  gets  the  pie,  think  this  a 
most  satisfactory  system ;  but  we  have  never  heard  the  opinion  of  Urn 
goose.  Perhaps  the  opinion  of  the  goose  may  be  neglected,  but  the  opiii* 
ion  of  the  boy  most  assuredly  may  not  After  all,  when  you  think  of  i^ 
he  is  himself  concerned  to  some  extent  in  the  result  of  your  teaching; 
and  he  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  this,  so  yon  can  not  calculate  on  driving 
him^  as  a  stoker  drives  his  engine.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  ought  to 
learn  on  your  system ;  he  must  feel  that  that  he  is  learning. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  about  the  dullness  of  grammar.  If  by  'gram- 
mar *  one  means  the  complete  account  of  the  language — which  of  right 
belongs  to  the  end  rather  than  the  beginning  of  the  learner's  career-Hif 
course  it  must  be  dull  to  those  for  whom  it  is  both  useless  and  unintelli- 
gible. But  if  we  mean  tiie  common  inflections,  I  deny  altogether  that 
learning  these  is  disagreeable  work.  Of  course  it  can  be  mads  didL 
The  Greek  verbs,  as  they  are  commonly  taught,  are  absolute  torture,  the 
contracts  especially ;  but  this  is  because  we  demand  more  from  the  mem- 
ory than  we  can  possibly  get  Every  thing  as  it  is  learnt  should  be  used 
etva  voce  till  it  is  known  thoroughly. 

Pimer  of  Anditi&n, 

In  order  to  pronounce  well,  the  pupil  must  often  hear  the  sounds  he  is 
to  imitate.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  I  would  urge  teachers  from  the 
very  first  to  caltivate  in  their  pupils  what  IL  Ifarcel  calls  the  power  of 
audition.  By  audition  he  means  understanding  the  foreign  language 
when  spoken.  At  present  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  this,  that  people 
who  have  learnt  to  read  and  write  a  language,  and  even  to  use  it  a  little 
in  speech,  very  often  can  not  understand  the  simplest  v«va  voce  sentence. 
But  audition  may  be  cultivated  very  easily.    One  can  soon  ask  iateUigh 
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ble  questions  in  the  foreign  language,  eiq>ecia1l7  about  numbers,  the  mul- 
tiplication table,  kCf  or  about  something  that  has  been  just  learnt,  and 
require  brisk  answers  in  English. 

Book-work 

Now  arises  the  question.  Should  the  book  be  made  with  the  object  of 
toaching  the  language,  or  should  it  be  selected  from  those  written  for 
•ther  purposes?  I  see  much  to  be  said  on  either  side.  The  three  great 
fkcta  we  haye  to  turn  to  account  in  teaching  a  language,  are  these  : — first; 
a  fbw  words  recur  so  constantlj  that  a  knowledge  of  them  and  grasp  of 
them  gives  us  a  power  in  the  language  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their 
number ;  second,  large  classes  of  words  admit  of  many  variations  of 
meaning  by  inflection,  which  variations  we  can  understand  from  analogy ; 
third,  compound  words  are  formed  ad  ii^nitum  on  simple  laws,  so  that 
tile  root  word  supplies  the  key  to  a  whole  family.  Now,  if  the  book  is 
written  by  the  language-teacher,  he  baa  the  whole  language  before  him, 
and  he  can  make  the  most  of  all  these  advantages.  He  can  use  only  the 
important  words  of  the  language ;  he  can  repeat  them  in  various  con* 
nections ;  he  can  bring  the  main  ikots  of  inflection  and  construction  be* 
Ibre  the  learner  in  a  regular  order,  which  is  a  great  assistance  to  tiio 
memory ;  he  can  give  the  simple  words  before  introducing  words  com- 
pounded of  them ;  and  he  can  provide  that,  when  a  word  occurs  for  the 
first  time,  the  learners  shall  connect  it  with  its  root  meaning.  A  short 
book  securing  all  these  advantages  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  very  useful  im- 
plement, but  I  have  never  seen  such  a  book.  Almost  all  delectuses,  Stc^ 
bury  the  learner  under  a  pile  of  new  words,  flrom  which  he  will  not  kr 
a  long  time  be  able  to  extricate  himself  So,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  book 
has  yet  to  be  written.  And  even  if  it  were  written,  with  the  greatest 
aoccess  from  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  it  would  of  course  make  no  pre* 
tension  to  a  meaning.  Having  myself  gone  through  a  course  of  Ahn  and 
of  Ollendorf,  I  remember,  as  a  sort  of  nightmare,  innumerable  questions 
and  answers,  such  as  *  HaVe  you  my  thread  stockings?  No,  I  have  your 
worsted  stockings.*  Still  more  repulsive  are  the  long  sentences  of  Mr. 
Prendergast: — 'How  much  must  I  give  to  the  cabdriver  to  take  my 
lather  to  the  Bank  in  New  street  before  his  second  breakfast,  and  to  bring 
him  home  again  before  half-past  two  o*olook  V  I  can  not  forget  Voltaire^a 
mot,  which  has  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it, — *  Every  way  is  good  but  the 
tiresome  way.'  And  most  of  the  books  written  for  beginners  are  inex- 
pressibly tiresome.  No  doubt  it  will  be  said,  'Unless  you  adopt  the 
rapid-impressionist  plan,  any  book  muit  be  tiresome.  What  is  a  mean* 
ing  at  first  becomes  no  meaning  by  frequent  repetition.*  This,  however, 
b  not  altogether  true.  I  myself  have  taught  Niebuhr*s  HeromgeBchichimk 
Ibr  years,  and  I  know  some  chapters  by  heart;  but  the  old  tales  of  Jason 
and  Hercules  as  they  are  told  in  Niebuhr's  simple  language  do  not  bore 
me  in  the  least 

These,  then,  would  be  my  books  fbr  a  beginner,  say  in  German  :— 
first,  the  principal  infleotienfl,  followed  by  the  main  iiets  alxmt  gender. 


■^ 
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&c  This  we  will  call  the  Primer.  Second,  a  book  like  the  fferoenge- 
Bchiehtsn,  This  I  would  have  prepared  very  much  after  the  Robertsouian 
manner.  It  should  be  printed,  as  should  also  the  Primer,  in  good-sized 
Roman  type ;  though,  in  an  appendix,  some  of  it  should  be  reprinted  in 
German  type.  The  book  should  be  divided  into  short  lessons.  A  trans- 
lation of  each  lesson  should  be  given  in  parallel  columns.  Then  should 
come  a  vocabulary,  in  which  all  useful  information  should  be  given  about 
the  really  important  words,  the  unimportant  words  being  neglected. 
Finally  should  come  variations  and  exercises  in  the  lesson,  and  in  these 
the  important  words  of  that  and  previous  lessons  should  be  used  exclu- 
sively. The  exercises  should  be  such  as  the  pupils  could  do  in  writing 
out  of  school,  and  viva  voce  in  school.  They  should  be  very  easy — ^real 
exercises  in  what  is  already  known,  not  a  series  of  linguistic  puzzles. 
The  ear,  the  voice,  the  hand  should  all  be  practiced  on  each  lesson. 
When  the  construing  is  known,  transcription  of  the  German  is  not  by 
any  means  to  be  despised.  A  good  variety  of  transcription  is,  for  the 
teacher  to  write  the  German  clause  by  clause  on  the  blackboard,  and  rub 
out  each  clause  before  the  pupils  begin  to  write  it  Then  a  known  piece 
may  be  prepared  for  dictation.  In  reading  this  as  dicution,  the  master 
may  introduce  small  variations,  to  teach  his  pupils  to  keep  their  ears 
open.  He  may,  as  another  exercise,  read  the  German  aloud,  and  stop 
here  and  there  for  the  boys  to  give  the  English  of  the  last  sentence  read ; 
or  he  may  read  to  them  either  the  exact  German  in  the  book  or  small  va- 
riations on  it,  and  make  the  pupils  translate  viva  voee^  clause  by  clause. 
He  may  then  ask  questions  on  the  piece  in  German  and  require  answers 
in  English. 

As  soon  as  they  get  any  feeling  of  the  language,  the  pupils  should  commit 
some  easy  poetry  in  it  I  should  recommend  their  learning  the  English 
of  the  piece  first,  and  then  getting  the  German  viva  voce  from  the  teacher. 
To  quicken  the  German  in  their  minds,  I  think  it  is  well  to  give  them  in 
addition  a  German  prose  version,  using  almost*  the  same  words.  Varia- 
tions of  the  more  important  sentences  should  be  learnt  at  the  same  time. 

In  all  these  suggestions  you  will  see  what  I  am  aiming  at  I  wish  the 
learner  to  get  a  feeling  of,  and  a  power  over,  the  main  words  of  the  lan- 
guage and  the  machinery  in  which  they  are  employed.  To  use  a  mathe- 
matical illustration,  I  look  upon  the  study  of  a  language  as  the  study  of 
forces,  like  mechanics ;  and  I  wish  to  have  the  forces,  not  at  rest,  but  in 
every  kind  of  action;  so  that  the  problems  wDl  be  not  statical  but 

dynamical. 

JIow  to  Use  a  Gonatruing  Book, 

And  lastly,  I  wish  to  point  out  how  I  would  have  the  teacher  use  his 
construing  book.  He  should  carefully  go  over  it,  and  mark  in  his  own 
copy  a  selection  of  words  and  sentences  which  he  intends  to  teach  from 
it  With  beginners  these  marked  words  and  sentences  will  be  the  most 
ordinary  things  in  the  language.  With  more  advanced  pupils  the  teacher 
will  mark  idioms  and  less  common  words.    Whatever  he  has  thus  marked 
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he  will  question  about  again  and  again,  always  spending  some  part  of 
every  hour  over  the  back  lessons.  If  the  boys  are  old  enough  to  take 
things  down  correctly,  he  will  dictate  to  them  a  vocabulary  of  the  marked 
words,  and  make  them  learn  it  He  will  have  the  marked  sentences  learnt 
by  heart,  and  will  practice  the  pupil  in  variations  of  them.  He  will  dic- 
tate for  translation  into  the  foreign  language  sentences  involving  the 
marked  words  and  constructions.  When  one  of  his  marked  words  or 
constructions  recurs,  he  will  require  his  pupils  to  point  out  where  they 
have  met  with  it  before.  His  pupils  will  thus  by  degrees  get  fiuniliarised 
with  a  part,  and  that  the  most  vital  part,  of  the  language. 

/?afe  of  Progreas. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  difficult  problems  in  teaching  is 
this — How  long  should  the  beginner  be  kept  to  the  rudiments  ?  If  the 
boy  is  pushed  on,  he  goes  floundering  about  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
subject,  and  perhaps  never  knows  any  thing  as  ho  ought  to  know  it  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher  delays  long  in  the  elementary  part,  the 
boys  get  bored  and  discouraged.  They  want  to  '  get  on,*  and  to  have 
some  new  ideas.  Then,  too,  in  some  subjects  the  elementary  parts  seem 
dear  only  to  those  who  have  a  conception  of  the  whole.  As  Diderot 
says  (T  quote  at  second-hand  from  Mr.  Keane,  in  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Education,  Oct  1878), — *I1  laut  6tre  profond  dans  Tart  ou  dans  la  sci- 
ence pour  en  bien  poss^der  les  ^l^ments.'  '  C'est  le  milieu  et  la  fin  qui 
^claircissent  les  t^ndbres  du  commencement'  (*  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau.*) 
This  is  so  strongly  felt  in  Cambridge  that  I  believe  the  practice  now  is  to 
'rush'  men  through  their  subjects  and  go  back  to  them  for  elaboration. 
This  plan  would  have  found  little  favor  twenty  years  ago.  'Slow  and 
sure  *  was  then  supposed  to  be  the  true  motto. 

Dictaiion. 

Dictation  should  be  done  in  copy-books,  not  on  loose  sheets  of  paper. 
If  only  selected  words  are  written,  and  these  are  put  down  in  columns, 
there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  correction.  I  like  the  plan  of  giving 
out  chalk  pencils  when  the  writing  of  the  dictation  is  over,  and  letting 
each  pupil  open  his  book  and  underline  in  his  copy-book  every  word  he 
has  misspelt  The  leaves  of  the  copy-book  may  be  creased  down  the 
middle,  and  the  right  hand  column  left  for  the  re-writing  of  words  spelt 
wrong  in  the  column  to  the  left  From  time  to  time  the  pupils  may  be 
questioned  about  the  words  in  the  right  hand  column. 

For  exercises,  there  are  many  devices  by  which  the  pupil  may  be 
trained  to  observation,  and  also  be  confirmed  in  his  knowledge  of  back 
lessons.  The  great  teacher,  F.  A.  Wolf^  used  to  make  his  own  children 
ascertain  how  many  times  such  and  such  a  word  occurred  in  such  and 
such  pages.  As  M.  Br6al  says,  children  are  collectors  by  nature ;  and, 
acting  on  this  hint,  we  might  say,  '  Write  in  column  all  the  dative  cases 
on  pages  a  to  £,  and  give  the  English  and  the  corresponding  nominatives.' 
Or,  *Copy  from  those  pages  all  the  accusative-prepositions  ^th  the 
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acousatiyes  after  them.*  Or,  'Write  out  the  past  participles,  with  their 
Infinitives.'  Or,  '  Translate  such  and  such  sentences,  and  explain  them 
with  reference  to  the  context'  Or,  questions  may  be  asked  on  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  book.    There  is  no  end  to  the  possible  varieties  of  such 

exercises. 

PrtparaUon  hy  Eimmilf. 

M.  Michel  Br^al,  in  his  *  Quelques  Mots  sur  rinstruction  Publique,' 
remarks  that  all  learning  is  often  supposed  to  be  done  in  the  absence  of 
the  tsaeher,  whoee  ftinction  becomes  that  of  an  examiner  appointed  to 
ascertain  whether  the  lesson  has  been  properly  learnt  It  would  be  more 
reasonable  to  consider  the  'prepared*  ooostruing  lesson,  as  Professor 
Pillans  would  have  us  consider  uncorrected  exercises,  mere  raw  material, 
which  is  to  be  worked  up  into  knowledge.  But  then  comes  the  difficulty. 
The  boys  will  prepare  their  work  very  ill,  or  not  at  all,  if  they  think  they 
may  not  be  put  on,  or  may  not  be  punished  even  in  case  of  failure. 
So  a  great  amount  of  the  form-master's  thought  and  enc^rgy  is  expended 
in  testing  the  boys'  preparation  and  awarding  marks  for  it  or  punish* 
ment  for  the  want  of  it  Some  men  spend  years  in  struggling  to  get  due 
preparation  from  the  boys,  and  are  at  length  obliged  to  acquiesce  in 
fiiilare.  Perhaps  all  the  time  the  master  has  been  demanding  impossi* 
bilities.  The  boys,  he  thinks,  should  have  made  out  before  they  com^ 
to  him  the  meaning  of  the  piece  set,  and  should  be  able  to  construe  it 
with  tolerable  fluency.  But  if  the  boys  had  done  their  best  during^  tfaa 
whole  of  the  time  set  apart  for  preparation,  they  would  perhaps  haw 
only  made  out  a  small  part,  and  would  not  have  prepared  any  thingjike 
a  translation  even  of  that  In  point  of  fact,  many  of  the  boys  do  '  pre*' 
pare  *  the  work  after  their  fashion.  They  go  through  it,  and  turn  out  in 
the  dictionary  any  odd-looking  words.  This  is  their  notion  of  prepara- 
tion, and  whether  the  piece  is  long  or  short  makes  little  or  no  difference; 
so  the  master  finds  that  ho  can  increase  or  decrease  the  quantity  of  prep- 
aration, but  can  not  affect  its  quality.  Mr.  Oppler  has  told  us  that  his 
plan  is  to  let  the  boys  make  out  the  piece  with  him,  and  t  have  no  doubt 
this  is  the  best  way,  with  young  boys  at  all  events.  If  the  construing 
is  easy,  the  master  may  question  it  out  of  the  boys,  hardly  telling  them 
any  thing.  Unknown  words  he  may  give  on  the  blackboard,  but  it  will 
be  found  that  many  words  will  be  recollected  which  the  boys,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  turn  out  in  the  dictionary ;  for  boys  left  to  them- 
selves do  not  use  their  heads  so  readily  as  their  fingers.  When  a  piece 
of  the  foreign  language  has  been  worked  through  in  this  way,  it  may  be 
'prepared'  for  fluent  construing^  and  the  boys  may  also  be  required  to 
know  the  subsUnce  of  it,  which  is  quite  distinct  fi*om  knowing  the  con- 
struing. On  the  subject  of  work  done  in  the  absence  of  the  master,  see 
Br^al,  *  Quelques  Mots,"  Ac.,  pp.  188,  if.  The  conclusion  he  arrives  at  is 
this :  '  La  force  mortrice  est  hors  de  la  classe,  laquelle  marche  ^  la  re- 
morque  de  I'^tude '  (p.  188) ;  and  yet '  c'est  la  confection,  et  non  la  cor- 
rection, du  devoir  qu'fl  importe  au  proftsseur  de  diriger.'  (p.  194.) 
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Prof.  Quick,  in  his  Educational  Rrformen*  deTotes  a  chapter  to  Jaco- 
iot  and  his  paradoxical  maxims,  in  which  there  are  so  many  valuable 
incidental  suggestions,  that  we  incorporate  a  large  portion  not  only  for 
Its  expositions  of  Jacotot's  views,  but  of  Prof  Quick's. 

At  the  root  of  Jacotot's  paradox  (etery  one  can  teach;  and^  moreover^ 
can  teach  that  which  he  does  not  know  himself^)  lay  a  truth  of  very  great 
importance.  The  highest  and  best  teaching  is  not  that  which  makes  the 
pupils  passing  recipients  of  other  peoples'  ideas  (not  to  speak  of  the 
teaching  which  conveys  mere  words  without  any  ideas  at  all),  but  tha^t 
which  guides  and  encourages  the  pupils  in  working  for  themselves  an4 
thinking  for  themselves.  The  master,  as  Mr.  Payne  well  says,  can  np 
more  think,  or  practice,  or  see  for  his  pupil,  than  he  can  digest  for  him. 
or  walk  for  him.  The  pupil  must  owe  everything  to  his, own  exertions, 
which  it  is  the  function  of  the  master  to  encourage  and  direct  Perhaps 
this  may  seem  very  obvious  truth,  but  obf  ious  or  not  it  has  been  very 
generally  neglected.  The  Jesuits,  who  were  the  best  masters  of  the  old 
school,  did  little  beyond  communicating  facts,  and  insisting  on  their  pu- 
pils committing  these  facts  to  memory.  Their  system  of  lecturing  has 
indeed  now  passed  away,  and  boys  are  left  to  acquire  facts  from  school- 
books  instead  of  from  the  master.  But  this  change  is  merely  accidental 
The  essence  of  the  teaching  still  remains.  Even  where  the  master  does 
not  confine  himself  to  hearing  what  the  scholars  have  learnt  by  hearty 
he  seldom  does  more  than  o£fer  explanations.  He  measures  the  teaching 
rather  by  the  amount  which  has  been  put  before  tlie  scholars — ^by  what 
he  has  done  for  them  and  shown  them — than  by  what  they  have  learned. 
But  this  is  not  teaching  of  the  highest  type.  The  votary  of  Dullness  in 
the  *  Dunciad '  thus  characterize  this  excessive  explanation  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher. 

For  thee  ezpUin  a  thing  till  all  men  doubt  it, 
And  write  about  it,  Goddait,  and  about  it. 

And  in  the  same  spirit  Mr.  Wilson  stigmatizes  as  synonymous  *  Uie  most 
stupid  and  most  didactic  teaching.* 

All  the  eminent  authorities  on  education  have  a  very  diflferent  theory 
of  the  teacher's  function.  '  Education,'  says  Pestalozzi, '  instead  of  mere- 
ly considering  what  is  to  be  imparted  to  children,  ought  to  consider  first 
what  they  already  possess^  not  merely  their  developed  faculties,  but  also 
their  innate  faculties  capable  of  development.'  The  master's  attention, 
then,  is  not  to  be  fixed  on  his  own  mind  and  his  own  store  of  knowl- 
edge, but  on  his  pupiFs  mind  and  on  its  gradual  expansion.    He  must, 

■*  E*taf»  on  Edueational  Rtformerg.  By  Robert  Herbert  'Quick,  M.  A.  (Trinity  Colleft, 
Ctabridfe.)  late  Second  Muter  in  the  Sniry  Oonnty  School,  and  Teacher  of  the  German  Laa- 
foace  and  Literature  in  Harrow  SchooL  Loodon:  Loafman,  1806,  p.  968.  An  AoMriofMi 
edition  wai  issued  by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cineinnnti,  in  1873. 
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in  fact,  be  not  so  much  a  teacher  as  a  trainer.  Here  we  baye  the  view 
which  Jacotot  intended  to  enforce  by  hh  paradox ;  for  we  may  possibly 
train  faculties  which  we  do  not  ourselves  possess.  Sayer*8  trainer 
brought  up  his  man  to  face  Heenan,  biit  he  could  not  have  done  so  him- 
self. The  sportsman  trains  his  pointer  and  his  hunter  to  perform  feats 
which  are  altogether  out  of  the  range  of  his  own  capacities.  Now, 
'training  is  the  cultivation  bestowed  on  any  set  of  faculties  with  the 
object  of  developing  them  *  (Wilson),  and  to  train  any  faculty,  you  must 
set  it  to  work.  Hence  it  follows,  that  as  boys'  minds  are  not  simply 
their  memories,  the  master  must  aim  at  something  more  than  causing 
his  pupils  to  remember  facts.  Jacotot  has  done  good  service  to  educa- 
tion by  giving  prominence  to  this  truth,  and  by  showing  in  his  method 
bow  other  faculties  may  be  cultivated  besides  the  memory. 

*  Tout  est  done  tout '  (*  All  is  in  all),*  is  another  of  Jacotot's  paradoxes. 
I  do  not  propose  discussing  it  as  the  philosophical  thesis  which  takes 
other  forms,  as  *  Every  man  is  a  microcosm,*  &c.,  but  merely  to  inquire 
into  its  meaning  as  applied  to  didactics. 

If  you  ask  an  ordinary  Frenchman  who  Jacotot  was,  he  would  proba- 
bly answer,  Jacotot  was  a  man  who  thought  you  could  learn  everything 
by  getting  up  Fenelon*s  *  T414maque '  by  heart  By  carrying  your  invest- 
igation further,  you  would  find  that  this  account  of  him  required  modi- 
fication, that  the  learning  by  heart  was  only  part,  and  a  very  small  part, 
of  what  Jacotot  demanded  from  his  pupils,  but  you  would  also  find  that 
entire  mastery  of  ^  T614maque  *  was  his  first  requisite,  and  that  he  man- 
aged to  connect  everything  he  taught  with  that  *  model-book.*  Of  course, 
If  *  tout  est  dans  tout,*  everything  is  in  ^  T414maque  ;*  and,  said  an  ob- 
jector, also  in  the  first  book  of  *  T^I^maque,'  and  in  the  Jirst  word, 
Jacotot  went  through  a  variety  of  subtiltics  to  show  that  all  *T41emaque' 
is  contained  in  the  word  Calypso^  and  perhaps  he  would  have  been 
equally  successful,  if  he  had  been  required  to  take  only  the  first  letter 
instead  of  the  first  word.  The  reader  is  amused  rather  than  convinced 
by  these  discussions,  but  he  finds  them  not  without  fruit.  They  bring 
to  his  mind  very  forcibly  a  truth  to  which  he  has  hitherto  probably  not 
paid  sufficient  attention.  He  sees  that  all  knowledge  is  connected  to- 
gether, or  (what  will  do  equally  well  for  our  present  purpose)  that  there 
are  a  thousand  links  by  which  we  may  bring  into  connection  the  di£fer- 
ent  subjects  of  knowledge.  If  by  means  of  these  links  we  can  attach 
in  our  minds  the  knowledge  we  acquire  to  the  knowledge  we  already 
possess,  we  shall  learn  faster  and  more  intelligently,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  shall  have  a  much  better  chance  of  retaining  our  new  acquisitions. 
The  memory,  as  we  all  know,  is  assisted  even  by  artificial  association  of 
ideas,  much  more  by  naturaL  Hence  the  value  of  ^  tout  est  dans  toot,* 
or,  to  adopt  a  modification  suggested  by  Mr.  Payne,  of  the  connection  of 
knowledges.  Suppose  we  know  only  one  subject,  but  know  that  tho- 
roughly, our  knowledge,  if  I  may  express  myself  algebraically,  can  not 
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be  represented  by  ignorance  plus  the  knowledge  of  that  subject  We 
have  acquired  a  great  deal  more  than  that  When  other  subjects  come 
before  us,  they  may  prove  to  be  so  connected  with  what  we  had  before, 
that  we  may  almost  seem  to  know  them  already.  In  other  words,  when 
we  know  a  little  thoroughly,  though  our  actual  possession  is  small,  we 
have  potentially  a  great  deal  more.    (See  Appendix,  p.  818.) 

Jacotot^s  practical  application  of  his  ^tolit  est  dans  tout' was  as  fol- 
lows :  ^11  faut  apprendre  quelque  ehate,  et  y  rapporter  tout  U  rests,* 
(*  The  pupil  must  learn  something  thoroughly,  and  refer  everything  to 
that')  For  language  he  must  take  a  model-book,  and  become  thoroughly 
master  of  it  His  knowledge  must  not  be  a  verbal  knowledge  only,  but 
he  must  enter  into  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  writer.  Here  we  find  that 
Jacotot's  practical  advice  coincides  with  that  of  many  other  great  au- 
thorities, who  do  not  base  it  on  the  same  principle.  The  Jesuits'  maxim 
was,  that  their  pupils  should  always  learn  something  thoroughly,  how- 
ever little  it  might  be.  Pestalozzt,  as  I  have  mentioned,  insisted  on  the 
children  going  over  the  elements  again  and  again  till  they  were  com- 
pletely master  of  them.  '  Not  only,'  says  he,  '  have  the  first  elements 
of  knowledge  in  every  subject,  the  most  important  bearing  on  its  com- 
plete outline ;  but  the  child^s  confidence  and  interest  are  gained  by  pet' 
feet  attainment  even  in  the  lowest  stage  of  instruction.'  Ascham, 
Ratich,  and  Comenius  all  required  a  model-book  to  be  read  and  re-read 
till  words  and  thoughts  were  firmly  fixed  in  the  pupil's  memory.  Jaco- 
tot  probably  never  read  Ascham's  *  Schoolmaster.'  If  he  had  done  so, 
he  might  have  appropriated  some  of  Ascham's  words  as  exactly  convey- 
ing his  own  thoughts.  Ascham,  as  we  saw,  recommended  that  a  short 
book  should  be  thoroughly  mastered,  each  lesson  being  worked  over  in 
different  ways  a  dozen  times  at  the  least  ^  Thus  is  learned  easily,  sensi- 
bly, by  little  and  little,  not  only  all  the  hard  congruities  of  grammar,  the 
choice  of  aptest  words,  the  right  framing  of  words  and  sentences,  come- 
liness of  figures,  and  forms  fit  for  every  matter  and  proper  for  every 
tongue ;  but  that  which  is  greater  also — in  marking  dajly  and  following 
diligently  thus  the  best  authors,  like  invention  of  arguments,  like  order 
in  disposition,  like  utterance  in  elocution,  is  easily  gathered  up ;  where- 
by your  scholar  shall  bo  brought  not  only  to  like  eloquence,  but  also  to 
all  true  understanding  and  right  judgment,  both  for  writing  and  speak- 
ing.' The  voice  seems  Jacotot's  voice,  though  the  hand  is  the  hand  of 
Ascham. 

But  if  Jacotot  agrees  so  far  with  earlier  authorities,  there  is  one  point 
in  which  he  seems  to  differ  from  them.  He  makes  great  demands  on  the 
memory,  and  requires  six  books  of  *  T6I6maque '  to  be  learned  by  heart 
On  the  other  hand,  Montaigne  said,  *  Savoir  par  coeur  est  ne  pas  savoir ;' 
which  is  echoed  by  Rousseau,  H.  Spencer,  &c,  Ratich  required  that 
nothing  should  be  learnt  by  heart  Protests  against  ^  loading  the  mem- 
ory,' *  saying  without  book,'  &c.,  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with,  and  no- 
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where  more  vigorously  expressed  than  in  Ascham.  He  fiays  of  the 
grammar-school  boys  of  his  time,  that  *  their  whole  knowledge,  by  learn- 
ing without  the  book,  was  tied  only  to  their  tongue  and  lips,  and  nerer 
ascended  up  to  the  brain  and  head,  and  therefore  was  soon  spit  out  of 
the  mouth  again.  They  kamt  without  book  everything,  they  undtf- 
Btood  within  the  book  little  or  nothing.*  But  these  protests  were  really 
directed  at  Yerbal  knowledge,  when  it  is  made  to  take  the  place  Of  knowl- 
edge of  the  thing  signified.  We  are  always  too  ready  to  suppose  that  words 
are  connected  with  ideas,  though  both  old  and  young  are  constantly  ex- 
posing themaelTes  to  the  sarcasm  of  Mephistopheles : 

....  tben  w«  B^ilfo  fahlen, 

Da  itelU  ein  Wort  xur  rechteD  Zeit  lich  ein.* 

Against  this  danger  Jacotot  took  special  precauttons.  The  pupil  was 
to  undergo  an  examination  in  eyerytbing  connected  with  the  lessen 
ieamt,  and  the  master's  share  in  the  work  was  to  convinoe  himself,  from 
the  answers  he  receiyed,  that  the  pupil  Uioroughly  grasped  the  meaning, 
as  well  as  remembered  the  words,  of  the  author.  Still  the  six  books  of 
*Tel6maque,'  which  Jacotot  gave  to  be  learnt  by  heart,  was  a  very  large 
dose,  and  Mr.  Payne  is  of  opinion  that  he  would  haye  been  more  iaithfiil 
to  his  own  principles  if  he  had  given  the  first  book  only. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  model-book  may  be  studied.  Ist 
It  may  be  read  through  rapidly  again  and  again,  which  was  Ratich's  plan 
mnd  Hamilton's ;  or,  2nd,  eadi  lesson  may  be  thoroughly  mastered,  read 
in  various  ways  a  dozen  times  at  the  least,  which  was  Ascfaam's  plan; 
or,  drd,  the  pupil  may  begin  always  at  the  beginning,  and  advance  a 
little  further  each  time,  which  was  Jacotot*s  plan.  This  last  could  not, 
of  course,  be  carried  very  far.  The  repetitions,  when  the  pupil  had  got 
on  some  way  in  the  book,  could  not  always  be  from  the  beginning ;  still 
every  part  was  to  be  repeated  so  irequentiy  that  nothing  etmld  Ite  fir' 
gotten,  Jacotot  did  not  wish  his  pupils  to  learn  simply  in  order  to  for- 
get, but  to  learn  in  order  to  remember  for  ever.  *  We  are  learned,'  said 
he,  ^  not  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  but  only  so  for  as  we  remember.'  Ho 
Beems,  indeed,  almost  to  ignore  the  foet  that  the  act  of  learning  serves 
other  purposes  than  that  of  making  learned,  and  to  assert  that  to  forget  is 
the  same  as  never  to  have  learned,  which  is  a  palpable  error.  We  necessa- 
rily forget  much  that  passes  through  our  minds,  and  yet  its  effect  rematOB. 
All  grown  people  have  arrived  at  some  opinions,  convictions,  knowledge, 
but  they  can  not  call  to  mind  every  spot  they  trod  on  in  the  road  thither. 
When  we  have  read  a  great  history,  say,  or  trav^ed  through  a  fresh 
country,  we  have  gained  more  than  the  number  of  facts  we  happen  to 
remember.    The  mind  seems  to  have  formed  an'  acquaintance  with  that 

.  .  .  jutt  where  meaniog  fidli,  a  word 
Comet  petly  io  to  aerve  yoar  euro. 

TTUodort  M§rtin''»  Trmu,     ^ 
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history  or  that  country,  which  is  something  different  from  the  mere  ac- 
quisition of  facts.  Moreover,  our  interests,  as  well  as  our  ideas,  may 
long  surviFe  the  memory  of  the  fiusts  which  originally  started  them. 
We  are  told  that  one  of  the  old  judges,  when  a  barrister  objected  to 
some  dictum  of  his,  put  him  down  by  the  assertion,  '  Sir,  I  have  forgot- 
ten more  law  than  ever  you  read.*  If  he  wished  to  make  the  amount' 
forgotten  a  measure  of  the  amount  remembered,  this  was  certainly  Ihlla- 
cious,  as  the  ratio  between  the  two  is  not  a  constant  quantity.  But  he 
may  have  meant  that  this  extensive  reading  had  left  its  result,  and  that 
be  could  see  things  from  more  points  of  view  than  the  less  traveled  legal 
vision  of  his  opponent  That  p<noer  acquired  by  learning  may  also  last 
longer  than  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  learned  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  advantages  derived  from  having  learnt  a  thing  are,  then,  not  en- 
tirely k)st  when  the  thing  itself  is  forgotten.  This  leads  me  to  speak, 
though  at  the  risk  of  a  digression,  on  the  present  state  of  opinion  on  thi» 
matter.  In  setting  about  the  study  of  any  subject^  we  may  desire,  (1) 
the  knowledge  of  that  subject;  or  (2)  the  mental  vigor  derivable  from 
learning  it ;  or  (8)  we  may  hope  to  combine  these  advantages.  Now,  in 
spite  of  the  aphorism  which  connects  knowledge  and  power  together,  we 
find  that  these  have  become  the  badges  of  opposite  pardea  One  party 
would  make  knowledge  the  end  of  education.  Mr.  Spencer  assumes  as- 
a  law  of  nature  that  the  study  which  conveys  useful  knowledge  must 
also  give  mental  vigor,  so  he  considers  that  the  object  of  education 
should  be  to  impart  useful  knowledge,  and  teach  us  in  what  way  to  treat 
the  body,  to  treat  the  mind,  to  manage  our  affairs,  to  bring  up  a  family, 
to  behave  as  a  citizen,  Ac.,  Stc,  The  old  school,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  I  may  call  the  English  party,  as  it  derives  its  strength  from  some 
of  the  peculiar  merits  and  demerits  of  the  English  character,  heartily 
despises  knowledge,  and  would  make  the  end  of  education,  power  only. 
(C&nf.  Wiese,  infra,  p.  818.) 

As  the  most  remarkable  outcome  of  this  idea  of  education,  we  hare 
the  Cambridge  mathematical  tripos. 

The  typical  Cambridge  man  studies  mathematics,  not  because  he  likes 
mathematics,  or  derives  any  pleasure  from  the  perception  of  mathemati- 
cal truth,  still  less  with  the  notion  of  ever  using  his  knowledge ;  but 
either  because,  if  he  is  *  a  good  man,*  he  hopes  for  a  fellowship,  or  be- 
cause, if  he  can  not  aspire  so  high,  he  considers  reading  the  thing  to  do, 
and  finds  a  satisfaction  in  mental  effort  just  as  he  does  in  a  constitutional 
to  the  Qogmagogs.  When  such  a  student  takes  his  degree,  he  is  by  no 
means  a  highly  cultivated  man ;  but  he  is  not  the  sort  of  man  we  can* 
despise  for  all  that  He  has  in  him,  to  use  one  of  his  own  metaphors,  a 
considerable  amount  oif&ree,  which  may  be  applied  in  any  direction^ 
He  has  great  power  of  concentration  and  sustained  mental  effort  even  on 
subjects  which  are  distasteful  to  him.  In  other  words,  his  mind  is  under 
the  control  of  his  will,  and  ha  can  bring  it  to  bear  promptly  and  vigor- 
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ously  on  any  thing  put  before  him.  He  will  sometimes  be  half  through 
a  piece  of  work,  while  an  avemge  Oxonian  (as  we  Cambridge  men  con- 
ceive of  him  at  least,)  is  thinking  about  beginning.  But  his  training  has 
taught  him  to  value  mental  force  without  teaching  him  to  care  about  its 
application.  Perhaps  he  has  been  working  at  the  gymnasium,  and  has 
at  length  succeeded  in  'putting  up*  a  hundredweight  In  learning  to 
do  this,  he  has  been  acquiring  strength  for  its  own  sake.  He  does  not 
want  to  put  up  hundredweights,  but  simply  to  be  able  to  put  them  up, 
and  his  reward  is  the  consciousness  of  power.  Now  the  tripos  is  a  kind 
of  competitive  examination  in  putting  up  weights.  The  student  who 
has  been  training  for  it,  has  acquired  considerable  mental  vigor,  and 
when  he  has  put  up  his  weight  he  falls  back  on  the  consciousness  of 
strength  which  he  seldom  thinks  of  using.  '  Having  put  up  the  heavier, 
he  despises  the  lighter  weights.  He  rather  prides  himself  on  his  ignor- 
ance of  such  things  as  history,  modern  languages,  and  English  literature. 
He  *  can  g^t  those  up  in  a  few  evenings,*  whenever  he  wants  them.  He 
reminds  me,  indeed,  of  a  tradesman  who  has  worked  hard  to  have  a 
large  balance  at  his  banker's.  This  done,  he  is  satisfied.  He  has  nei- 
ther, taste  nor  desire  for  the  things  which  make  wealth  valuable ;  bat 
when  he  sees  other  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  he  hugs  himself 
with  the  consciousness  that  he  can  write  a  check  for  such  things  when- 
ever he  pleases. 

I  confess  that  this  outcome  of  the  English  theory  of  education  does 
not  seem  to  me  altogether  satisfactory.  But  we  have,  as  yet,  no  means 
of  judging  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  other  theory  which  makes 
knowledge  the  end  of  education.  Its  champions  confine  themselves  at 
present  to  advising  that  a  variety  of  sciences  be  taught  to  boys,  and 
maintain  a  rather  perplexing  silence  as  to  how  to  teach  them.  Mr. 
Spencer,  as  we  have  seen,  requires  that  a  boy  should  be  taught  how  to 
behave  in  every  relation  of  manhood,  and  he  also  tells  us  how  to  teach 
— elementary  geometry.  Still  these  advocates  of  knowledge  are  acquir- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  influence,  and  there  seems  reason  to  fear 
lest  halting  between  the  two  theories,  our  education,  instead  of  combin- 
ing knowledge  and  power,  should  attain  to  neither. 

Our  old-fashioned  school-teaching,  confined  as  it  was  to  a  grammatical 
drill  in  the  classical  languages,  did  certainly  give  something  of  the  power 
which  comes  from  concentrated  effort  The  Eton  Latin  Grammar  does 
not  indeed  seem  to  me  a  well  selected  model-book,  but  many  a  man  has 
found  the  value  of  knowing  even  that  book  thoroughly.  Now,  however, 
a  cry  has  been  raised  for  useful  information.  It  is  shameful,  we  are  told, 
that  a  boy  leaving  school  should  not  know  the  names  of  the  capitals  of 
Europe,  and  should  never  have  heard  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  &c.,  &c.  The  schoolmaster  is  beginning  to  give  way.  He  ad- 
mits homcepathic  doses  of  geographical,  historical,  and  scientific  epi- 
tomes and  of  modern  languages :  and  perhaps  between  these  stools  the 
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unlucky  schoolboy  will  come  to  the  ground ;  his  accurate  knowledge  of 
Latin  grammar  will  be  exchanged  for  'some  notion 'of  a  variety  of 
things,  and  in  the  end  his  condition  will  be  best  described  by  varying  a 
famous  sarcasm,  and  saying,  that  if  he  knew  a  little  of  good  hard  work, 
he  would  know  a  little  of  everything. 

The  reader  will  by  this  time  begin  to  suspect  that  I  am  an  educational 
Tory  after  all,  even  a  reactionary  Tory.  This  I  deny,  but  I  am  probably 
not  free  from  those  prejudices  which  beset  Englishmen,  especially  Gam- 
bridge  men  and  schoolmasters,  and  I  confess  I  look  with  dismay  on  the 
effort  which  is  being  made  to  introduce  a  large  number  of  subjects  into 
our  school-course,  and  set  up  knowledge  rather  than  power  as  the  goal 
of  education.* 

But  can  not  these  be  combined?  May  we  not  teach  such  subjects  as 
shall  give  useful  knowledge  and  power  too?  On  this  point  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  schoolmaster  are  at  issue.  The  philosopher  says,  It  is  de- 
sirable that  we  should  have  the  knowledge  of  such  and  such  sciences— 
therefore  teach  them.  The  schoolmaster  says,  It  m|iy  be  desirable  to 
know  those  sciences,  but  boys  can  not  learn  them.  The  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  boys  will  never  be  very  valuable  in  itself.  We  must,  there- 
fore, consider  it  a  means  rather  than  an  end.  We  must  think  first  of 
mental  discipline ;  for  this  boys  must  thoroughly  master  what  they 
learn,  and  this  thoroughness  absolutely  requires  that  the  young  mind 
should  be  applied  to  very  few  subjects ;  and,  though  we  are  quite  ready 
to  discuss  which  subjects  afford  the  best  mental  training,  we  can  not  al- 
low classics  to  be  thrust  out  till  some  other  subjects  have  been  proved 
worthy  to  reign  in  their  stead. 

Unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  true  ground  of  complaint  against  the  estab- 
lished education  is,  that  it  fails  to  give,  not  knowledge,  but  the  desire  of 
knowledge.  A  literary  education  which  leaves  no  love  of  reading  be- 
hind, can  not  be  considered  entirely  successful. 

As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  I  would  admit  a  natural  science  into  the  cur- 
riculum in  order  to  give  the  mind  some  training  in  scientific  processes, 
and  some  interest  in  scientific  tnith.  I  would  also  endeavor  to  cultivate 
a  fondness  for  English  literature  and  the  fine  arts;  but,  whatever  the 
subject  taught,  1  consider  that,  for  educational  purposes,  the  power  and 
the  desire  to  acquire  knowledge,  are  to  be  valued  fiu*  before  knowledge 
itself. 

How  does  this  conclusion  bear  upon  the  matter  I  set  out  with,  the 
function  of  memory  in  education? 

Classicists,  scientific  men,  and  all  others,  are  agreed  about  the  value 

*  In  this  mattor  the  tettimonjr  of  Lord  SUnby  te  Tory  Talaablo.  *If  Uaehtnf  to,  ••  I  bolioTO, 
better  on  the  whole  in  the  higher  then  in  the  lower  clenee  [of  society]  it  m  chiefly  on  this  eoconnt 
-Hiot  that  nure  i«  teufht  ot  en  early  age,  but  U§»  ;  that  time  it  taken,  that  the  wall  it  not  nin 
op  in  haate ;  that  the  brickt  are  Mt  on  carefully,  and  the  mortar  allowed  time  to  dry.  And  so  the 
iftracture,  whether  high  or  low,  i»  likely  to  iCaod.'  (Prom  a  ipeeoh  mported  in  the  Evening  Maii^ 
'Dicember  9,  18M.) 
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of  memoiy,  and  mast  therefore  desire  that  its  powers  should  not  W 
squandered  on  the  learning  of  &ct8  which,  for  want  of  repetition,  wiUf 
be  soon  lost,  or  &cts  which  will  prove  of  little  value  if  retained.  But  in- 
estimating  facts,  we  must  think  rather  of  their  educational  value  tball^ 
of  their  bearing  upon  after-life.  We  must  make  the  memory  a  store* 
house  of  such  facts  as  are  good  material  for  the  other  powers  of  the 
mind  to  work  with,  and,  that  the  fiitcts  may  serve  this  purpose,  the^ 
must  be  such  as  the  mind  can  thoroughly  grasp  and  handle,  and  such  as* 
may  be  connected  together.  *  To  instruct,-  as  Mr.  Payne  reminds  us,  is 
instruer€y  *  to  put  together  in  order,  to  build  or  construct.'  We  ihust  be 
careful,  then,  not  to  cram  the  mind  with  isolated,  or  as  Mr.  Spencer  calls 
them,  unorganizdble  facts — such  facts,  e.g.  as  arc  taught  to  young  ladies.* 

A  great  deal  of  our  children's  memory  is  wasted  in  storing  facts  of  this 
kind,  which  can  never  form  part  of  any  organism.  We  do  not  teach  theni' 
geography  (tarth-hnovdUdge,  as  the  Germans  call  itX  but  the  names  of 
places.  Our  ^  history  *  is  a  similar,  thougli  disoonneoted  study.  We  leavi» 
our  children  ignorant  of  the  land,  but  insist  on  tiieir  getting  up  the  Maiid^ 
marks.'  And,  perhaps,  from  a  latent  perception  Of  the  uselessness  of 
such  work,  neither  teachers  nor  scholars  ever  think  of  these  things  as 
learnt  to  be  remembered.  Latin  grammar  is  gone  through  again  and 
again,  ind  a  boy  feels  that  the  sooner  he  gets  it  into  his  head,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  him ;  but  who  expects  that  the  lists  of  geographical  and 
historical  names  which  are  learnt  one  half  year,  will  be  remembered  the 
next  ?  I  have  seen  it  asserted,  that  when  a  boy  leaves  school,  he  has  al- 
ready forgotten  nine-tenths  of  what  he  has  been  taught,  and  I  dare  say 
that  estimate  is  quite  within  the  mark. 

By  adopting  the  principles  of  Jacotot,  we  shall  avoid  a  great  deal  of 
this  waste.  We  shall  give  some  thorough  knowledge,  with  which  fresh' 
knowledge  rosy  be  connected. 

Perfect  familiarity  with  a  subject  is  something  beyond  the  mere  under- 
standing it,  and  being  aUe,  with  difficulty,  to  reproduce  what  we  hare 
learned.  A  Cambridge  man,  getting  up  book-work  for  the  tripos,  does 
not  indeed  attempt  to  learn  it  by  hearty  without  understanding  it;  but 
when  his  mind  has  tfaorou^^ly  mastered  the  steps  of  the  reasoning,  he 

*  I  do  not  pretend  mjwAt  to  har*  fathomied  the  njctory  of  what  ia  taofht  to  foung  ladies,  hot  I 
follow  the  hest  authorities  on  the  subject.  '  "I  can  not  remeraber  the  time/*  said  Maria  Bertraoir 
**  when  I  did  not  know  a  great  deal  that  Fannj  has  not  the  least  notion  of  fet.  Now  long  ago  it' 
It,  annt,  sinee  wsi  Used  to  i^peat'  the  ehrMiblegleal  older  of  thto  kii^of  England,  witfi  the  date 
of  their  accession,  and  most  of  the  principal  events  oftbeir  reignel  **  **  Yes,"  added  lulia,  ^  and 
of  the  Roman  emperors  as  low  as  Sevems,  besides  a  great  deal  of  the  heathen  mythology,  and  aQ 
the  metals,  semf-metals,  plaikels;  and  distinguished  philosophers.**  '*  Very  true,  ind^eed,  my  dears,** 
replied  their  aunt,  *'  but  you  are  blessed  with  wonderful  memories.  .  .  .  Kemember  Uiat  if  yo« 
are  erer  so  forward  «ttd  eleirvr  yomtolvea,  you  shoaU  sJways  b#  nudist ;  Ibr,  Moeh  as  you  kiio# 
already,  ther*  is  a  great  deal  more  for  yoo  to  learn.**  **  Yes;  I  know  there  ii,**  said  Julia,  **■  ttil  f 
am  seventeen.**  *  (Misa  Austen's  MmuJUd  Park.")  And,  fonunately  for  the  human  lueei,  thr 
knowledge  vanishes  away  at  soon  at  that  grand  climaelarie  it  p«aed,-tlio«th  peihapa  «• 
lefNl  that  oiUo  noCkiag  bat  sheer  vmoity  iv  teft  in'  iti  ^taot« 
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goes  over  it  again  and  again,  till  he  uses,  in  fact,  hardly  any  faculty  but 
his  memory  in  writing  it  out  If  he  has  to  think  during  the  operation, 
he  considers  that  piece  of  book- work  not  properly  got  up.*  By  thus 
going  over  the  same  thing  again  and  again,  we  acquire  a  thorough  com- 
mand over  our  knowledge,  and  the  feeling  perfectly  at  home,  even  with- 
in narrow  borders,  gives  a  consciousness  of  strength.  An  old  adage 
tells  us  that  the  Jack-of-all-trades  is  master  of  none ;  but  the  master  of  one 
trade  will  have  no  difiQculty  in  extending  his  insight  and  capacity  beyond 
it  To  use  an  illustration,  which  is  of  course  an  illustration  merely,  I 
would  kindle  knowledge  in  children,  like  fire  in  a  grate.  A  stupid  serv- 
ant, with  a  small  quantity  of  wood,  spreads  it  over  the  whole  grate.  It 
blazes  away,  goes  out,  and  is  simply  wasted.  Another,  who  is  wiser  or 
more  experienced,  kindles  the  whole  of  the  wood  at  one  spot,  and  the 
fire,  thus  concentrated,  extends  in  all  directions.  Thus  would  I  concen- 
trate the  beginnings  of  knowledge,  and  although  I  could  not  expect  to 
make  much  show  for  a  time,  I  should  trust  that  afterwards  the  fire 
would  extend  almost  of  its  own  accord. 

I  proceed  to  give  Jacotot^s  direction  for  carrying  out  the  rule,  *  II  faut 
apprendre  quelque  chose,  et  y  rapporter  tout  le  reste.' 

1.  Learn — i.e.,  learn  so  as  to  know  thoroughly,  perfectly,  immovably 
(imperturhMement\  as  well  six  months  or  twelve  months  hence,  as 
now — SOMETHING — Something  which  fairly  represents  the  subject  to  be 
acquired,  which  contains  its  essential  characteristics.  2.  Repeat  that 
'  something  *  incessantly  {Mm  eea9e\  i.e.  every  day,  or  very  frequently, 
firem  the  beginning,  without  any  omission,  so  that  no  part  may  be  for-" 
gotten.  8.  Reflect  upon  the  matter  thus  acquired,  so  as  by  degrees  to 
make  it  a  possession  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  memory,  so  that^ 
being  appreciated  as  a  whole,  and  appreciated  in  its  minutest  parts,  what 
is  as  yet  unknown,  may  be  rtferred  to  it  and  interpreted  by  it  4. 
Yeuft,  or  test,  general  remarks  e.g.  grammatical  rules,  &c.,  made  by 
others,  by  comparing  them  with  the  facts  (i.e.  the  words  and  phraseology) 
which  you  have  learnt  yourself. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  give  some  account  of  the  way  in  which  reading^ 
writing,  and  the  mother-tongue  were  taught  on  the  Jaoototian  systeuL 

The  teacher  takes  a  book,  say  £dgeworth*s  *  Early  Lessons,*  points  to 

*  Ai  ftn  imtanoe  of  the  qm  of  memory  in  mathemities,  and  alto  of  the  power  acquired  by  per- 
feet  attainment,  I  may  mention  a  ease  which  came  under  my  own  obaervatlon.  A  *  three  daya ' 
mm,  not  by  any  meant  remarlcahle  for  matbemeCieal  ability,  had  got  up  the  book-work  of  bit- 
aubJBct*  very  exactly,  but  had  never  done  a  proUom.  fe  the  three  dayt*  problem  paper,  to  hit  iw- 
tmall  torprite.  he  got  out  leveral  of  them.  A  friend  who  wat  aAerwarda  a  good  wrangler,  ven- 
tured to  doubt  hit  having  done  a  particular  problem.  *  It  came  out  very  eatily,*  mid  the  threa 
dayt^  man,  'from  lueh  and  loeb  a  fomnila.*  *  Ton  are  right,'  taid  the  wrangler;  '  I  worked  it 
out  in  a  much  more  dnmiy  way  mytelf.  fmntr  Humgkt  ^f  tkmi  farmmku*  I  may  mention  bflpa 
a  &et  which,  whether  it  it  i  propea  or  not,  wiH  be  interettiug  to  muiiciana.  The  late  Profettor 
Walmitley,  of  Cambridge,  told  me  that  when  hit  godfather  Attwnod  wat  Mozart*t  pupil,  Mozart 
alwayi  had  Bsch'i  Forty-eight  FrelodiM  ^Dd  Fogoflr  o«  hit  piano,  and  hardly  played  any  thia^ 
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the  first  word,  and  names  it,  '  Frank.'  The  child  looks  at  the  word  and 
also  pronounces  it  Then  the  teacher  does  the  same  with  the  first  two 
words,  *  Frank  and  \*  then  with  the  three  first,  '  Frank  and  Robert,'  tc 
When  a  line  or  so  has  been  thus  gone  oyer,  the  teacher  asks  which  word 
is  Robert?  What  word  is  that  (pointing  to  one)?  *Find  me  the  same 
word  in  this  line*  (pointing  to  another  part  of  the  book).  When  a  sen- 
tence has  been  thus  acquired,  the  words  already  known  are  analyzed 
into  syllables,  and  these  syllables  the  child  must  pick  out  elsewhere. 
Finally,  the  same  thing  is  done  with  letters.  When  the  child  can  read 
a  sentence,  that  sentence  is  put  before  him  written  in  small  hand,  and 
the  child  is  required  to  copy  it  When  he  has  copied  the  first  word,  he 
is  led,  by  the  questions  of  the  teacher,  to  see  how  it  differs  from  the 
original,  and  then  he  tries  again.  The  pupil  must  always  correct  him- 
self, guided  only  by  questions.  This  sentence  must  be  worked  at  till 
the  pupil  can  write  it  pretty  well  from  memory.  He  then  tries  it  in 
larger  characters.  By  carrying  out  this  plan,  the  children's  powers  of 
observation  and  making  comparisons  are  strengthened,  and  the  arts 
of  reading  and  writing  are  said  to  be  very  readily  acquired. 

For  the  mother-tongue,  a  model-book  is  chosen  and  thoroughly 
learned.  Suppose  *Rasselas'  is  selected.  *The  pupil  learns  by  heart  a 
sentence,  or  a  few  sentences,  and  to-morrow  adds  a  few  more,  still  re- 
peating from  the  beginning.  The  teacher,  after  two  or  three  lessons  of 
learning  and  repeating,  takes  portions — any  portion^K)f  the  matter,  and 
submits  it  to  the  crucible  of  the  pupil's  mind : — ^Who  was  Rasselas? 
Who  was  his  father?  What  is  the  father  of  waters?  Where  does  it 
begin  its  course?  Where  is  Abyssinia?  Where  is  Egypt?  Where  was 
Rasselas  placed?  What  sort  of  a  person  was  Rasselas?  What  is 
•* credulity?"  What  are  the  "whispers  of  fkncy,"  "the  promises  of 
youth,"  &c.?  What  was  there  peculiar  in  the  position  of  Rasselas? 
Where  was  he  confined  ?  Describe  the  valley.  How  would  you  have 
liked  to  lire  there  ?    Why  so  ?    Why  not  ?  &c.' 

A  great  variety  of  written  exercises  is  soon  joined  with  the  learning 
by  heart.  Pieces  must  be  written  fh)m  memory,  and  the  spelling,  point- 
ing, &c.^  corrected  by  the  pupil  himself  fVom  the  book.  The  same  piece 
must  be  written  again  and  again,  till  there  are  no  mistakes  to  correct 
*  This,'  says  Mr.  Payne,  who  has  himself  taught  in  this  way,  *  is  the  best 
plan  for  spelling  that  has  been  devised.'  Then  the  pupil  may  write  an 
analysis,  may  define  words,  distinguish  between  synonyms,  explain  me- 
taphors, imitate  descriptions,  write  imaginary  dialogues  or  correspond- 
ence between  the  characters,  &c. 

We  see,  from  these  instances,  how  Jacotot  sought  to  imitate  the 
method  by  which  young  children  and  self-taught  men  teach  themselves. 
All  such  proceed  from  objects  to  definitions,  from  facts  to  reflections  and 
theories,  from  examples  to  rules,  from  particular  observations  to  general 
principles. 
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OXFORD  HIDDLB  CLASS  SCHOOL  XXAXINATIOir. 

Perfaape  few  recollect  the  first  beginnings  of  the  local  examinations,  carried 
on  under  the  auspices  of  the  two  UniversitieSy  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  recol- 
lect them  well;  and  when  1  see  how  the  tree  has  grown,  and  is  growing  and 
spreading  its  branches  wider  and  wider  every  year,  I  feel  no  slight  satisfaction 
at  the  thought  that  I  was  present  when  it  was  planted— nay,  that  I  rendered 
some  assistance,  however  small,  in  planting  it. 

There  were  some  men  at  Oxford  who  at  once  perceived  the  excellence  of 
soch  a  scheme;  but  there  were  others,  too,  who  treated  it  with  open  scorn  and 
derision.  We  were  told  by  some  that  no  one  would  come  to  be  examined  of 
his  own  free  will;  by  others,  that  there  would  be  such  a  rush  of  candidates 
that  the  University  could  not  supply  a  sufficient  staff  of  examiners;  while  as 
to  giving  the  academic  title  of  associate  in  arts  to  candidates  who  might  not 
know  Qreek  and  Latin,  that  was<considered  simply  high  treason. 

While  these  discussions  were  going  on,  Mr.  Acland  and  some  of  his  friends 
resolved  to  try  the  experiment,  and  in  June,  1857,  they  held  the  first  examina- 
tion of  middle-class  schools  in  Devonshire.  There  is  nothing  like  trying  an 
experiment,  and  Mr.  Acland's  experiment  proved  at  least  three  things: 

1.  Ttiat  the  middle-class  schools  required  to  be  looked  into  most  carefully; 

2.  That  these  schools  were  willing  to  be  looked  into  most  carefully; 

8.    That  the  examinations  presented  no  Insurmountable  difficulties  to  friglSten 
the  Universities  from  undertaking  this  important  task. 

I  was  myself  one  of  the  examiners  at  Exeter,  and  I  well  remember  the 
enthusiastic  meeting  that  was  held  there,  for  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  permitted  to  speak,  or,  rather,  to  stanmier  in  public. 

Mr.  Acland's  scheme  was  soon  after  accepted  by  the  University;  and  when  I 
look  at  the  excellent  results  which  it  has  produced  during  the  last  seventeen 
years  all  over  England,  it  seems  to  me  that  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  the  worthy 
son  of  a  worthy  father,  has  deserved  well  of  his  country,  and  that  no  honor 
that  the  nation  could  bestow  on  him  would  be  too  high,  in  recognition  of  the 
great  and  lasting  benefit,  which,  by  taking  the  initiative  in  these  local  examina- 
tions, he  has  conferred  on  the  nation. 

I  do  not  speak  at  random,  and  I  know  I  can  appeal  to  all  here  present, 
parents,  teachers,  and  pupils,  too,  who  have  been  successfully  taught  under 
this  system,  and  are  here  assembled  to-day  to  receive  their  prizes  and  certifi- 
cates, to  support  me  in  saying  that  these  examinations  have  been  a  real  bless- 
ing to  the  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  taught. 

And  their  capacity  of  usefulness  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 

At  present,  schools  consider  it  an  honor  if  they  can  pass  a  certain  number  of 
their  pupils,  and  if  a  few  gain  prizes  or  certificates.  The  time  will  come,  I 
hope,  when  schools  will  not  be.  satisfied  unless  they  can  pass  nearly  all  their 
pupils,  and  if  at  least  one  half  of  them  do  not  carry  off  prizes  and  certificates. 
Till  schools  consider  themselves  in  duty  bound  to  send  up,  at  certain  periods, 
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every  one  of  their  pniplls  to  be  examined,  the  true  scope  of  these  examinatioiis 
has  not  been  reachecf;  nay,  I  fear  their  object  may  be  defeated,  if  they 
encourage  school-masters  to  aim  at  high  excellence  in  a  few,  rather  than  at  the 
average  excellence  of  the  many. 

And  not  only  school*  will  beneflt  by  theae  local  examinalions,  but  home 
education  also,  and  more  particularly  the  home  education  of  g^ls.  Allow  me 
to  put  before  you  my  own  experience  in  this  matter.  As  there  were  hitherto 
no  good  schools  for  girls  at  Oxford  my  children  had  to  be  taught  at  home;  but 
I  told  them,  and  I  told  their  governess,  that  I  should  have  them  examined 
every  year  at  these  local  examinations.  That  put  them  on  their  metUe,  it 
gave  a  definite  direction  to  their  studies,  it  made  them  fond  of  their  work,  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks  of  home  education,  the  results  have  been  most 
satisfactory.  I  sent  my  two  eldest  girls  to  be  examined  last  year,  ehieAy  In 
order  to  find  out  their  weak  and  their  strong  points;  I  sent  them  again  tills 
year,  as  junior  candidates;  and  if  you  will  hxk  at  the  divirion  list,  yon 
will  find  both  their  names  in  a  very  creditable  ixMition.  I  shall  send  them 
again  next  year,  and  yeaf  after  year,  till  their  education  is  fhririied,  and  I  can 
assure  all  parents  who  are  obliged  to  educate  their  daughters  at  home,  tfaaty 
however  excellent  tbeSt  governess  may  be,  they  will  find  these  erwmlTMitions 
aif ording  a  most  useful  gnidanoe,  a  most  efficient  inoeotiyei  and,  in  the  end,  a 
most  gratifying  reward,  both  to  papa  and  teacher. 

Natumal  Bias  in  Individual  Action, 

Education  has  been  for  many  years  our  national  hobby-  in  Germany,  the  one 
great  luxury  in  which  so  poor  a  country  as  Q^rmany  is,  and  always  must  be^ 
has  freely  indulged.  But  I  may  confess  that  I  was  influenced,  perfai^ps,  not 
only  by  a  national  bias,  but  by  what  is  now  called  family  bias,  or  aiavimnf 
that  mysterious  power  which  preserves  certain  hereditary  peculiarities  in 
certain  f^unilies,  and  which,  if  it  is  true  that  we  are  descended  from  some  lower 
animals,  may  even  help  to  explain  some  strange  and  perplexing  features  in 
human  nature.  My  own  aiavua,  or  at  all  events,  my  great-grandfather  was 
Basedow  (172^1790),  a  name  which  perhaps  none  of  you  has  heard  before,  bat 
a  name  well  known  in  Germany  as  the  reformer  of  our  national  education,  as 
the  forerunner  of  Pestaloszi,  as  the  first  who,  during  the  last  century,  stirred 
up  the  conscience  of  the  people  of  Germany  and  of  their  rulers,  and  taught 
them  at  least  this  one  great  lesson,  that  next  to  self-preservation  there  is  no 
higher  duty  which  a  nation  has  to  fulfil  than  national  education. 

This  soimds  to  us  almost  like  a  truism;  but  it  was  not  so  a  hundred  years  aga 
The  idaa  that  the  nation  at  large,  and  each  man  and  woman  in  iMirticular,  is 
responsible  for  the  proper  education  of  every  child,  is  a  very  modem  idea— it 
is  reaUy  not  much  older  than  railways  and  telegraphs.  Great  men  like  Alfred 
and  Charlemagne  had  a  glimmering  of  that  idea,  but  the  times  were  too  dark^ 
too  stem  for  them.  During  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  see  little  mors 
than  cathedral  and  monastic  schools,  chiefly  intended  for  the  education  of  the 
ckrgy,  but  opened  in  certain  places  to  the  laity  also.  Schools  for  the  nation  at 
large,  and  supported  by  the  nation  at  large,  there  were  none.  Then  came  the 
Reformation,  the  very  life-spring  of  which  was  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by 
the  laity.  The  reformers  at  once  called  for  schools,  but  it  was  like  a  cry  in  the 
wilderness.  Much,  no  doubt,  was  done  by  the  reformers,  many  of  whom  were 
excellent  school-masters,  many  of  whom  knew  but  too  well  how  even  CSuis- 
tianity  could  be  degraded  and  wellnigh  destroyed  in  countries  where  the  edn- 
cation  of  the  people  had  been  neglected.  Every  Protestant  clei:gyman  became 
ipso  facto  a  school-master.  He  had  to  see  that  the  children  of  his  parish  were 
able  at  least  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  say  the  Catechism.  This  is  the  historical 
explanation  why,  in  Protestant  countries,  the  school  has  so  long  remained  a 
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mero  appendage  to  the  church.  After  a  time,  however,  the  clergyman,  having 
plenty  of  work  of  his  own  to  do,  secored  the  assistonce  of  the  sacristan  <nr 
sexton,  who,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties  of  bell-ringing,  organ-playing, 
waiting  at  christenings  and  weddings,  and  grave-digging,  had  now  to  act  as 
school-master  iaiso,  and  teach  the  children  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  count.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  our  schools  and  school-masters;  but  in  (Germany  even 
these  small  beginnings  were  soon  swept  away  by  the  Thirty  Years*  War. 

When,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  people  began  to  breathe  again,  and  look 
about,  the  state  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  in  Germany,  as  far  as  educa- 
tion was  concerned,  was  deplorable.  There  were  church  schools,  town  schools, 
private  schools,  scattered  about  here  and  there,  a  few  good,  some  indifferent, 
and  most  of  them  bad;  but  as  to  any  efficient  machinery  to  secure  the  proper 
education  of  every  child  in  the  country,  it  was  even  never  thought  of. 

Influence  of  Bcuedow  an  National  Eduoation. 

It  was  my  atamis^  it  was  old  Basedow,  who,  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
xaised  the  first  war-cry  for  national  education  in  G^ermany.  It  would  take  me 
too  much  time  were  I  to  attempt  to  give  you  an  account  of  his  life  I  had 
lately  to  write  for  the  **  Deutacha  Biographic,^*  published  by  the  Bavarian 
government  It  was  a  chedcered  life,  as  the  life  of  all  true  reformers  is  sure 
to  be.  Perhaps  he  attempted  too  much,  and  was  much  in  advance  of  his 
time.  But  whatever  his  strong  and  whatever  his  weak  points,  this  one  great 
principle  he  established,  and  it  remained  firmly  established  in  the  German 
mind  ever  since,  that  national  education  is  a  sacred  duty,  and  that 'to  leave 
national  education  to  chance,  Church,  or  charity,  is  a  national  sin.  That  con- 
viction has  remained  ingrained  in  the  German  mind,  even  in  the  days  of  our 
lowest  political  degradation;  and  it  is  to  that  conviotion  that  Germany  owes 
what  she  is— her  very  existence  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Another  principle  followed,  which,  in  tact,  as  matter  of  course,  as  soon  as 
the  first  principle  was  granted,  was  this,  that  in  national  schools,  in  schools 
supported  by  the  nation  at  larg^,  you  can  only  teach  that  on  which  we  aU 
agree;  hence,  when  children  belong  to  different  sects,  you  cannot  teach 
theology.  However  irrcslBtible  the  ai^gfument  was,  the  opposition  which  it 
rou3cd  was  terrific  Basedow  thought,  for  a  time,  that  he  could  frame  a  kind 
of  diluted  religion  which  should  give  no  offenoe  to  any  one  of  the  Christian 
sects,  not  even  to  Jews  or  Mohammedans.  But  in  that  attempt  he  naturally 
failed.  His  was  a  deeply-religious  mind,  but  national  education  had  become 
with  him  so  absorbing  a  i>assion  that  he  thought  that  everything  else  ought  to 
give  way  to  it. 

I  confess  I  fully  share  myself  the  same  oonvictiQii.  If  it  were  possible  to 
imagine  a  religion,  or  a  sect,  that  should  try  to  oppose  or  retard  the  educatioin 
of  the  people,  then  I  should  say  that  such  a  religion  cannot  be  a  true  religion, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  swept  away  the  better.  I  say  the  same  of  national  educa- 
tion. If  there  were,  if  there  could  be,  a  qrstem  of  national  education  that 
should  exclude  religious  education,  that  i^ystem  cannot  be  the  true  system,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  swept  away  the  better. 

Poor  Basedow  soon  came  in  confliot  with  the  CSiarch;  he  was  deprived  ot 
his  professorship  in  Denmark,  tbough  the  king,  more  enlightened  than  his 
people,  granted  him  his  full  salary  as  a  pension  for  life.  In  G^ermany  he  was 
excommunicated,  not  by  the  Pope,  but  by  the  Protestant  clergy  at  Hamburg^ 
who  excluded  him,  and  every  member  dt  his  fiimily,  from  the  communion. 
The  mob  at  Hamburg  was  roused  against  him,  his  books  were  prohibited,  and 
be  found  no  rest  till  the  Duke  of  Dessan,  a  man  who  dared  to  thixik  and  to  aat 
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at  his  own  peril,  invited  him  to  his  capital,  to  help  him  to  introduce  into  his 

small  duchy  a  more  perfect  system  of  national  education. 

All  these  things  have  bea>me  matter  of  history,  and  are  almost  forgotten 

now,  even  in  Q^rmany.    Many  of  BaKdow's  theories  had  to  be  given  up,  but 

the  two  fundamental  principles  of  national  education  remain  firmly  established, 

and  have  never  been  shaken.    They  have  spread  all  over  Germany;  they  are 

adopted  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia;  they  have  lately  found  their  way  into 

Italy,  a  country  which  is  making  the  greatest  efforts  for  national  education. 

• 
Prospective  Development  of  National  Education. 

Two  countries  only,  France  and  England,  still  stand  aloof.  Yet,  when  we. 
hear  a  Minister  of  Instruction  in  France  (Jules  Simon)  say,  **  Yes,  there  are 
schools,  many  schools,  but  one  thing  is  still  wanting,  and  it  is  for  this  that  I  do 
not  die;  we  have  not  yet  obtained  compulsory  and  gratuitous  instruction;'' 
when  in  England  we  see  that  convictions  with  regard  to  national  education 
become  too  strong  for  party;  that  Mr.  Forster  would  rather  break  away  from 
his  friends  than  yield  his  deep  and  honest  convictions;  that  Mr.  Cross  is  more 
liberal,  more  bold  than  even  Mr.  Forster,  in  favor  of  compulsory  national 
education;  when  you  consider  how  one  of  the  most  distinguished  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  whose  death  the  country  is  mourning  this  very  day.  in- 
sisted all  his  life  on  the  separation  of  Church  and  school  teaching,  as  the  only 
solution  of  the  educational  problem;  nay,  when  you  remember  tiie  words 
spoken  not  long  ago  by  your  own  excellent  and  outspoken  bishop,  that  it  was 
better  for  the  Church  to  surrender  her  schools  than  to  allow  the  existence  of 
one  single  inefficient  school;  you  may  be  certain  that  the  time  has  come  when 
England  also  will  recognize  these  two  fundamental  principles,  education  by  the 
nation  and  for  the  nation,  and  complete  separation  of  school  teaching  and 
Church  teaching.  And,  believe  me,  as  soon  as  these  two  princ^es  are 
acknowledged,  most  of  the  difficulties  that  now  beset  the  educational  question, 
whether  theological  or  financial,  will  vanish. 

Then,  no  doubt,  the  whole  charge  for  national  education,  a  large  portion  of 
which  is  now  covered  by  private  charity,  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  nation  at 
large,  as  in  the  case  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  civil  service. 

Whenever  I  state  this,  the  ready  answer  I  receive  Is:  "Yes,  it  is  very  well 
for  a  foreigner  to  say  thi^t,  but  it  is  an  utterly  un-English  idea;  no  sensible 
Englishman  would  listen  to  it  for  one  moment. '' 

I  always  look  on  thac  answer  as  a  most  hopeful  sign;  it  shows  that  all  other 
argumentative  ammunition  has  been  expended,  for  no  one  would  fire  off  that 
blank  cartridge  if  he  still  possessed  one  single  ball  cartridge  in  his  pouch. 

I  am  the  very  last  man  to  say  that  the  German  system  of  national  education 
should  be  transplanted  to  England.  I  speak  only  of  certain  broad  prindplea^ 
which  are  either  right  or  wrong  in' themselves,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  national  character  or  historical  circumstances.  No  one  could  have 
lived  half  his  life  in  England  and  half  his  life  in  Germany,  without  knowing 
how  utterly  unpractical  it  is  to  try  to  transfer  English  institutions  to  Germany, 
or  German  institutions  to  England.  Germany  has  had  to  pay  heavy  penalties 
for  attempting  to  copy  the  English  form  of  constitutional  govenmient,  and 
national  education  in  England  would  be  a  certain  fkilure,  were  it  to  be  a  mere 
imitation  of  the  German  or  the  French  system.  You  do  not  want  a  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  who  could  look  at  the  clock,  and  then  tell  you  that  at 
this  moment  every  child  in  France  is  reading,  "  OaUia  est  omnis  divisa  in 
partes  tresV  But  if  you  could  have  a  president  of  the  council  who  could  look 
at  the  clock  and  say,  '*At  this  mom?nt  no  child  over  six  or  under  thirteen  is 
loitering  in  the  streets,"  would  that  be  so  very  intolerable  f 
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How  inucb  shoald  be  left  to  local  boards  and  authorities  in  the  management 
of  schools,  what  subjects  should  be  taught,  what  booka  should  be  used,  what 
hours  should  be  kept,  what  fees  should  be  paid— all  these  are  matters  of  detail, 
which  would  admit  of  great  variety,  if  only  the  great  principle  was  onoe 
recognized,  that  the  school  belongs  to  the  State,  and  that  the  State  is  responsi- 
ble for  its  efficiency,  as  it  is  responsible  for  the  efllciency  of  the  army,  the  navy, 
nay,  even  of  the  post-ofiQce.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  convey  a  letter  otherwisa 
than  by  the  jxist.  It  is  criminal  to  sell  poison.  Would  it  be  carrying  the  same 
principle  too  far  if  Parliament  insisted  that  no  one  should  open  a  private 
school,  unless  the  Government  was  satisfied  of  the  wholesomeness  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  food  sold  in  these  schools  to  helpless  children  ?  Paternal  gov- 
ernment, I  know,  has  not  a  good  sound  to  English  ears;  but  if  anybody  has  a 
right  to  a  paternal  government,  surely  it  is  ''these  little  ones,  who  should  not 
perish.'' 

The  FinancicU  Difficulty^  or  Ocvemment  Appropriation. 

By  making  national  education  an  annual  charge  on  the  national  ezcheqpier, 
what  is  it  you  do  f  Tou  simply  substitute  a  national  and  rational  taxation  for 
an  irrational  and  hap-bazard  taxation .  It  is  John  Bull  who  pays  the  taxes;  it 
is  John  Bull  who  pays  the  charities;  and  the  only  people  who  have  any  intelli- 
gible motive  for  opposing  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  educational  taxes  are 
those  who  do  not  want  to  pay  ^eir  proper  share. 

Secondly,  nothing  can  be  more  wasteful  than  the  present  system,  when  every 
parish,  or  at  all  events  every  clerg3rman,  wants  to  have  his  own  little  school. 
'  By  combining  three  or  four  schools  into  one,  you  would  not  only  save  money, 
but  you  would  be  able  to  bring  the  teaching  power,  which  is  now  often  miser- 
able, to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency. 

Importctnce  of  Good  Teachers, 

In  order  to  have  a  good  education,  you  must  have  good  educators.  It  is 
true,  we  no  longer  employ  the  sexton,  who,  in  addition  to  bell-ringing,  organ- 
playing,  and  grave-digging,  has  to  teach  the  children  in  school  But  it  is  very 
bad  stilL  The  school-master  is  still  in  many  places  the  servant  of  the  clei^gy- 
man;  his  work  is  hard,  and  he  never  rises  to  much  more  than  about  £150  a 
year.  What  can  you  expect  on  such  conditions  ?  A  young  school-master 
might  begin  with  much  less  than  that,  if  there  were  a  career  open  to  him.  In 
the  army  a  man  bogirs  as  a  lieutenant,  but  he  may  end  as  a  general  Is 
teaching  a  lower  profession  than  drilling  f  In  every  department  of  the  civil 
service  a  gentleman  begins  with  little,  but  he  rises,  and  he  has  the  prospect  of 
a  retiring  pension  in  the  end.  Is  the  place  of  a  school-master  too  low  for  a 
gentleman !  Let  me  read  you  what  Niebuhr  said  about  this— and  remember 
he  said  it  after  he  had  been  Prussian  ambassador  at  Rome :  "  The  office  of  a 
school-master,  in  particular,  is  one  of  the  most  honorable,  and  despite  of  all  the 
evils  which  now  and  then  disturb  its  ideal  beauty,  it  is  for  a  truly  noble  heart 
the  happiest  path  in  life.  It  was  the  path  which  I  had  once  chosen  for  myself, 
and  how  I  wish  I  had  been  allowed  to  follow  it  I "  Is  teaching  so  very  repul- 
sive—even  teaching  the  A  B  C  f  Do  gentlemen  shrink  from  offices  which  seem 
at  first  most  repulsive,  in  the  medical  profession  ?  Has  a  school-master  fewer 
q;yportimitles  of  doing  good  than  a  clergyman  ?  If  gentlemen  can  be  inspect- 
ors of  scho  3ls,  why  could  they  not  be  teachers  of  schools  ?  Make  education  a 
branch  of  the  civil  service;  make  the  schoolmasters  what  tboy  really  are  in 
tiie  true  sense  of  the  word,  servants  of  the  Queen,  and  you  will  find  the  best 
talent  and  the  best  moral  stuff  in  the  country  ready  at  hand  for  TwaiHng  really 
efficient  school-masters. 
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7%e  best  EduccAion  the  Cheapest. 

However,  with  all  the  saving  that  could  be  effected  by  combined  Bchools, 
there  would  still  be,  no  doubt,  a  large  expenditure  at  first;  only  let  us  call  it 
by  its  right  name;  it  is  not  expenditure,  it  is  investment,  and  the  best  and 
most  lucrative  investment  in  the  world.  That  is  what  f.  often  preach  to 
parents  who  think  that  the  education  of  their  children  is  too  expensive.  I  do 
not  say  that  education  is  not  too  expensive.  It  is  often  scandalously  expen- 
sive. But  I  still  maintain  that  it  is  far  better  to  spend  the  money  on  the  very 
best  education  that  can  be  had  than  to  leave  each  child  a  thousand  pounds 
more.  The  same  should  be  preached  all  over  the  country,  till  the  nation  at 
largo — which,  after  all,  consists  of  so  many  parents— understands  that  it  will 
receive  far  higher  interest  from  capital  spent  on  English  education  than  from 
capital  invested  in  the  English,  nay,  in  the  Turkish,  funds.  As  foolish  parents 
have  to  pay  their  children's  debts,  foolish  nations  have  to  spend  for  prisons 
and  work-houses  what  they  might  have  spent  on  national  education. 

But  it  is  not  that  only.  Every  nation  at  present  is  trying  to  improve  its 
material  by  national  education;  and  in  the  peaceful,  but  not  the  lees  fierce  and 
determined,  warfare  of  commercial  competitiosi,  in  the  permanent  interna- 
tional struggle  for  life,  depend  upon  it  the  worst-drilled,  the  worst-educated 
country  will  go  to  the  wall.  A  man  in  these  days  who  cannot  read  is  like  a 
blind  man;  a  man  who  cannot  write  is  like  a  deaf  and  dumb  man. 

Once  show  to  the  people  of  England  what  is  right,  and  they  will  do  it  Is 
England  a  poorer  country  than  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  or  Italy  I 
If  all  these  countries  tax  themselves  to  the  uttermost  for  compulsory  and  gra- 
tuitous  education,  is  England  to  say,  '*I  cannot  aiford  it  f"  When  slavery 
was  to  be  abolished,  did  England  count  the  cost  f  When,  more  lately,  the 
army  was  to  be  relieved  from  the  stigyna  of  purchase,  did  Parliament  shrink 
from  paying  the  bill  ?  Whatever  the  cost,  sooner  or  later,  the  schools  will 
have  to  be  redeemed.  England,  in  time  of  war,  can  bear  an  income  tax  of 
eighteen  pence,  and  call  it  a  flea-bite;  the  duties  of  peace,  of  peace  granted  to 
this  country  by  a  kind  Providence,  are  as  sacred  as  the  duties  of  war;  and  if 
Englishmen  have  once  made  up  their  niind  that  national  education  is  a  in^feimt^l 
duty,  they  will  think  as  little  of  repudiating  that  national  duty  as  of  rqnidia- 
ting  the  national  debt. 

I  hear  it  often  said  that  England  should  do  for  national  eduoation  what  Ger- 
many has  done;  what  Italy  is  doing.  No,  that  is  not  enough.  We  have  done 
our  best  in  Germany,  but  our  best  is  but  poor  work.  Our  difficulties  aije 
enormous.  Who  is  to  pay  for  schools  and  school-masters,  such  as  they  ought  to 
be !  The  soil  of  the  greater  part  of  G^ermany  is  poor,  and  therefore  the 
country  will  never  be  rich.  Besides,  we  may  do  what  we  like,  we  shall  alwajv 
live  letween  two  Symplegades— between  France  on  one  side,  and  Russia  on 
the  other;  and  we  shall  always  have  to  spend  our  best  energies  in  self-defenca 
There  is  the  strongest  feeling  among  the  statesmen  of  Germany  that  the 
greatest  efforts  vdll  have  to  be  made  for  improving  our  national  education; 
only  what  we  want  for  it  is,  what  we  are  not  likely  to  get,  a  long  peace,  and  a 
Bismarck  and  Moltke  rolled  up  into  one  minister  of  pi:Jt>lic  instruction.  In 
England  you  have  everything,  and  there  is  nq  reason  why  your  national  eduoar 
tion  should  not  be  as  much  ahead  of  that  of  Germany,  as  the  education  of, 
Germany  is  of  that  of  China.  You  have  money,  you  have  peace,  you  have 
public  spirit,  and  you  have,  what  is  best  of  aU,  practical  religion->I  mean 
you  still  do  a  thing,  however  much  you  may  dislike  it,  because  you  believe  It 
is  the  will  of  Gkxl.  Well,  then,  invest  your  money,  utilise  yoor  peace,  rooie 
your  public  spirit^  and  convince  the  world  that  one  half,  three  fourths,  nine 
tenths  of  real  practical  religion  is— education,  national  education,  oempuisory, 
and,  it  may  be,  gratuitous  education. 
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COlOnTTEB  OF  PBIVT  COUNCIL  GIT  KDUCATTOIT  IN  1839. 

Tbe  first  national  grant  in  aid  of  oducation  was  voted  in  1833,  on  the  motion« 
in  the  Commons'  Houso,  of  Lord  Althrop.  It  amomited  only  to  £20,000.  It 
was  distributed  by  tbo  Treasury  for  six  years,  and  was  appropriated  only  to 
Ihe  building  of  schools  connocted  with  the  National  School  Society  or 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  In  1839  the  Committee  of 
Cooncil  on  Education  was  organised,  and  the  beginning,  in  slight  and 
hnmble  proportions,  was  made  of  a  system  which  has  now  expanded  to 
a  large  growth.  In  1S4G  the  general  principles  of  the  existing  system  of  aid  to 
deoominational  and  British  schools  were  put  forth  by  the  Council.  But  for 
fifty  years  before  the  earliest  of  these  dates  (i  e.,  before  1833)  the  tide  of  re- 
Ugkios  eHort  on  behalf  of  Sunday  Schools  had  set  in,  and  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  British  and  Foreign  and  the  National  School  Societies  had 
been  engaged,  under  the  management  of  earnest  Christian  men,  in  diffusing  a 
general  education  in  which  Christian  principles  constituted  a  fundamental 
dement.  After  the  State  had  begun  to  recognize  the  work  of  national  oduca- 
Uon  as  a  charge  and  duty  belonging  in  part,  at  least,  and  in  a  very  practical 
and  important  sense,  to  itself,  it  could  not  be  but  that  the  Churches  and  tha 
State  should  be  brought  into  relation  with  each  other  through  their  rospectiTa 
relatioDS  to  the  same  common  work.  In  fact,  the  State,  in  aiding  the  National 
Society,  was  directly  aiding  the  Church  of  Ehigland  in  the  work  of  education. 
It  could  not  always  be  that  other  Churches  would  be  excluded  from  receiving 
State  help  in  return  for  thdr  co-operation  with  the  State  in  the  matter  of 
public  education.  It  was  inevitable  that,  starting  as  it  did  in  this  work  so  lata^ 
and  after  the  Churches  had  so  long  been  diligentiy  engaged  in  it^  and  had 
accomplished  so  much  that  was  permanentiy  of  inestimable  value,  in  respect  of 
methods  of  education  and  training  no  less  than  of  schools  founded  and  scholars 
gathered  in,  the  State  should,  when  it  entered  upon  the  field,  recognize  fully 
and  liberally  the  rights  which  the  Churches  had  at  least  acquired,  if  they  did 
not  originally  possess,  in  the  matter  of  national  education. 

Ground  of  QovemmeiU  Interference  in  1839. 

It  is  lmi)ortant,  moreover,  to  note  the  special  ground  on  which  the  State  did 
at  length  interpose  on  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  people.  It  was,  primarily, 
on  behalf  of  morality  and  society,  on  behalf  of  Christian  civilisation,  that  the 
Government  took  action;  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  developing,  by  Stato  legis- 
lation and  action,  by  public  outlay  and  national  organisation,  the  intellectual 
progi-ess  or  the  material  resources  of  tha  nation.  It  was  because,  thirty  yean 
ago,  an  English  statesmen  saw  deariy  that,  while  the  children  of  the  English 
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pcoplo  were  doubtless  lamentably  wanting  in  education  generally,  what  thoj 
stood  in  nocd  of  first  and  most  of  all  was  distinctively  Ciiristian  culture  and 
influence,  that  these  btatesman  found  themselves  compelled  to  move  Parliament 
to  interpoeo  in  order  to  do  whatever  might  be  done  towards  reclaiming  and 
elevating  tlic  oncoming  generations  of  their  countrymen.  What  was  lmpeni> 
tivcly  needed,  what  was  needed  before  all  olsa  in  the  judgment  of  her  Majesty 
and  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  for  the  children  of  the  working  people  of 
England,  was  that  their  consciences  should  bo  awakened  and  enlightened,  that 
their  religions  sensibiL ties  should  bo  kindled  and  developed,  that  what  has  been 
spokon  of  as  a  Christian  consciousness  should  be  formed  within  them.  To  a 
sad  and  very  alarming  ositent  the  lower  classes  were  found  on  careful  inquiry 
to  bo  s unlc  far  below  the  level  of  anything  like  a  **  Clirisblan  consciousness,''  to 
be  utterly  barbarous  and  irreligious.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  felt 
that  beforo  all  things  it  was  neoessary  that  religion  should  be  applied,  tiiat 
Christianity  should  bo  brought  home  to  the  children  of  the  people  of  Eagland, 
so  that  by  degrees  the  generations  of  this  Protestant  country  might  bo  imbued 
with  somDthlng  like  a  Christian  character.  This  was  not  the  conclusion  of 
enthusiosuic  or  ono-ideod  Christian  philanthropists,  but  of  statesmen,  of  all  tlitt 
statesmen  of  all  parties.  As  to  this  particular  there  was  no  controversy,  no 
variety  of  opinion,  among  the  leading  public  men  of  political  parties. 

It  is  not  well  to  forget  to-day  the  language  used  by  Lord  RussoU,  in  18S9, 
in  his  famous  **  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdownc,"  conveying  the  Queen*s 
judgment  and  wishes  in  regard  to  the  work  of  national  education.  This  letter, 
I  may  observe  in  passing,  was  in  a  sense  the  very  charter  of  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  since  it  was  the  medium  through  which  her 
Majesty  thought  proper  to  make  known  her  royal  pleasure  in  reference  to  the 
constitution  of  a  special  and  separate  department  for  primary  education  in 
connection  with  the  I^ivy  Council,  of  which  Council  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
was  at  that  time  Lord  President.    Lord  John  Russell  says  that — 

"Her  Majesty  has  observed  with  deep  concern  the  want  of  instmctioii 
which  is  still  to  bo  found  among  the  poorer  classes  of  her  subjects.  All  tbe 
inquiries  which  havo  been  made,"  he  continues,  "show  a  deficiency  in  the 
general  education  of  the  people,  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  character 
of  a  civilised  and  Christian  nation.  The  reports  cf  the  chaplains  of  gaols 
show  that,  to  a  large  number  of  imfortunate  prisoner.'^,  a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  has  never  been  imparted." 

Further  on  it  is  observed  in  tho  same  letter  that,  "in  any  normal  or  modd 
school  to  be  cstablislied  by  the  Board,  four  principal  objects  ore  to  bo  kept  in 
YiQw:  first,  religious  instruction;  second,  general  instruction;  third,  moral 
training;  fourth,  habits  of  industry." 

Again  his  lordship  states,  in  m-imorable  words,  that  "  it  is  her  Majesty's 
wish  that  tho  youth  of  her  kingdom  should  be  religiously  brought  up,  and  that 
the  rights  of  conscience  should  be  respected."  His  lordship  also  sairs  that^ 
"by  combining  moral  training  with  general  instruction,  the  young  may  be^ 
saved  from  the  temptation  to  crime,  and  the  whole  conmiunity  receive  indis- 
putable benefits; "  and,  in  the  final  words  of  his  letter,  he  speaks  of  the  plans 
in  contemplation  by  the  Government  as  "  plans  for  the  extension  of  tho  bleat- 
ing of  a  sound  religions  education."  I  might  fortify  these  quotations,  if  there 
were  any  necessity  for  it,  by  dtuig  passage  after  passago  from  a  remaikabis 
pamphlet  which  was  published  in  the  same  year,  1839,  by  Dr.  James  FhillipB 
Kay,  as  he  was  then  called,  but  who  is  now  known  by  the  title  of  Sir  J.  P. 
Kay-Shuttleworth.  He  was  appointed  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council;  and  in  that  capacity  he  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  which  explained  and  defended  the  principles  and  the  plans 
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of  the  Govemmant  in  regard  to  education.  In  this  pamphlet  he  lays  it  down 
rapeatodly,  and  most  emphatically,  that  the  intention  of  the  Gk)vemn]ent  was 
by  means  of  a  sound  education— moral,  religious,  and  intellectual— to  educate 
the  whole  man;  and  especially  by  such  means  to  reclaim  the  lower  rlnnim  of 
our  people  from  that  condition  of  lawlessness,  demoralization,  and  degradation 
In  which  multitudes  of  them  were  at  that  time  sunk.  Ha  explains  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Gtovemmant  by  those  means  to  infuse  humanizing  and 
Christian  influences  into  tbe  rsMst  of  the  lower  fabric  pf  society,  in  order  that 
we  might  na  longer  have  to  blush  because  of  the  prevalence  within  this 
country  of  a  low  state  of  morals  and  manners,  such  as  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
name  of  Christianity.  It  was,  then,  upon  these  principles  that  the  Education 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council  was,  in  the  first  instance,  constituted. 

Failure  to  Establish  a  Oovemment  Training  College, 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  views  and  principles  that  Lord  Melbourne's 
administration,  in  1839,  made  tho  first  sarious  and  worthy  attempt,  by  means 
of  national  legislation,  to  deal  with  the  question  of  national  education  for 
ICngiATiii  The  Gk)vemment  proposed,  in  fact,  to  adapt  to  the  case  of  England 
the  leading  principles  of  the  great  measure  of  national  education  which  had, 
ft  few  years  before,  been  carried  into  operation  in  Ireland.  But  that  which 
was  the  best,  if  only  because  it  was  the  only,  system  which  could  be  carried 
out  in  Ireland  five  and  thirty  years  ago,  mot  with  a  decisive  opposition  from  a 
hrgQ  majority  of  the  earnest  and  orthodox  Protestants  of  England.  In  fact^ 
the  number  and  variety  of  denominations  in  this  country,  and  the  amount  of 
paaslv^,  nominally  Protestant,  ignorance  and  irreligion  among  tbe  lower  cla  S3S 
of  English  people,  made  the  problem  of  education  then,  as  now,  quite  different 
for  the  two  countries,  and  the  project  of  united  education,  although,  at  first 
sifi^t,  it  might  have  appeared  easier,  in  reality  more  difficult  for  this  country 
than  fur  that.  The  Gt)vemment  went  to  work  like  statesmen.  They  did  not 
propose  to  raf  orm  the  morals  and  manners  of  masses  of  ignorant  and  irre- 
Ug'o'js  people  merely  by  m^ans  of  sacular  instruction;  nor  did  they  propose  to 
cover  the  country  with  schools,  and  enact  a  direct  compulsory  law  of  educa- 
tion, before  they  had  made  provision  for  training  an  adequate  supply  of 
competent  tsachcrs.  They  proposad  to  found,  in  the  first  instance,  a  n<ninal 
college,  with  its  model  school  It  was  with  them  a  first  principle  that  "the 
religious  instruction  of  the  candidate  teachers  should  form  an  essential  and 
prominent  element  of  their  studies,*'  and  that  **  no  certificate  should  bo  granted 
imless  the  authorized  religious  teacher  had  previously  attested  his  confidence 
in  tha  chnractor,  religious  knowledge,  and  zeal  of  the  candidates  whose  re- 
ligious instruction  ha  had  suparlntended."  To  impart  the  requisite  religious 
Instruction  tD  the  candidate  taachers,  i.  e.,  the  students  in  the  college,  a  clergy- 
man of  tha  Established  Church  was  to  have  been  appointed  chaplain,  to  act 
under  tbe  general  direction  of  the  rector,  who  was  to  have  been  a  layman, 
and  who  would  have  been  at  tho  head  of  the  whole  institution,  including  both 
training  colloc^e  and  model  school  But  to  meet  tho  case  of  candidate  teachers 
who  might  ba  Nonconformists,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  besides 
the  chaplain,  "  the  licensed  minister  * '  of  any  such  candidates,  if  a  wish  to  that 
cIFact  were  expressed,  was  to  have  authority  to  attend  at  stated  times,  in  order 
"  to  assist  and  examine  the  candidates  in  their  religious  reading,  and  to  afford 
them  spiritual  advica"  In  tho  model  school,  religious  instruction  was  to  have 
boon  re:^rdad  **as  g^eral  and  special;"  general,  inasmuch  as,  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  minute,  "religion  was  to  be  combined  with  the  whole  matter  of 
instruction,  and  to  regulate  the  entire  system  of  disciplhie;"  and  special, 
inasmuch  as  "periods"  were  to  be  "set  apart  for  such  peculiar  doctrinal  in- 
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•traction  as  might  be  required  for  the  religions  training  of  the  dindren.**  Ae 
eliapUdn  was  '*  to  conduct  the  reUgioos  instruction  of  children  whoso  parents 
or  guardians  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,**  while  *'  licensed  ministeni  N 
were  to  give  special  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  Nonoonf ormistB 
when  the  number  of  such  children  appeared  to  the  school  committee  to  be  so 
large  as  to  require  this  provision  to  be  made.  The  Scriptures  were  to  be  read 
In  the  schools;  and,  to  meet  the  case  of  Roman  Catholic  scholars,  it  was  fdt 
needful  to  allow,  in  their  special  instance,  the  use  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Tersion. 

Such  was,  in  outline,  the  fkmons  scheme  of  1889.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  saj 
ttiat  it  was  honestly  and  patriotically  intended;  that  it  was  both  religions 
and  liberal  in  its  spirit;  and  that  it  was^  in  its  conception,  worthy  of  Christian 
statesmen.  Nevertheless,  it  had  a  fatal  fault — ^it  was  impracticable.  Such  a 
scheme  furnished  no  solvent  by  which  the  denominations  could  bo  held 
together  in  pellucid  tranquillity  within  the  same  institution.  In  Ireland,  where^ 
thirty  years  ago,  three  different  denominations  would  have  comprlsod  all  the 
children  in  nearly  all  the  schools,  the  elemonts  which  it  was  hoped  to  bold 
together  in  peaceful  neighborship  and  diffused  neutrality,  have,  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  separated  from  each  other  and  crystallize  dapart  The  Irish 
syatem,  as  we  have  seen,  has  long  been  a  predominantly  denominational 
system.    In  England  the  proposed  system  was  even  more  impracticable. 

The  Government  proposals  evoked  a  tempestuous  opposition;  Tho  Chnroh 
of  England  opposed  them  with  all  its  forces.  The  Weslcyan  Methodists  were 
scarcely  less  vehement  or  resolute  in  their  opposition.  The  scheme  was 
opposed,  not  only  as  impracticable,  but  as  favoring  Pop3ry,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  as  ''tending  to  produce  a  dangerous  spirit  of  scepticism  and  nnbeliet** 
The  Gkxvemment  proposals,  I  need  scarcely  add,  were  withdrawn.* 

The  Whigs  having  made  their  attempt,  and  failed,  it  was  the  turn  next  of 
the  Conservative  party  to  try  their  hand  on  a  settlement  of  tho  great  question 
of  popular  education.  The  Whigs  had  encountered  the  opposition  of  Church- 
men and  Conservative  Christian  educationists  generally,  tho  Conservatives  were 
to  call  forth  the  indignant  antagonism  of  all  English  Nonconformists,  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  included.  need  not  spend  any  time  in  describing  the 
fimious  proposals  of  1843,  which  Sir  Jamss  Graham  spoke  of  as  his  "olive 
branch/'  but  which,  erring  from  a  despotic  simplicity,  and  not,  like  those  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  Administration,  from  too  great  a  complication,  would  have 
handed  over  tho  primary  education  of  the  country  to  the  Ajiglican  dorgy. 
Powerful  as  the  Government  was,  and  supported  by  the  clergy  and  large 
majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  they  were  obliged  to  give  way  before 
tiie  storm  which  broke  forth  from  every  quarter  of  Nonconformity,  and  which, 
growing  more  terrible  every  day,  threatened  to- sweep  all  before  it. 

Twice  foiled  in  its  endeavors  to  secure  for  the  generations  of  English  children 
an  effective  Christian  education,  Parliamsnt  was  yet  constrained  to  ronow  the 
attempt.  It  was  impossible,  in  view  of  the  actual  condition  of  England  in  the 
period  1841-1848,  to  let  this  question  rest.  Goneral  uneasiness  and  disconteat 
among  the  working  i)eop]e  of  England,  especially  in  tho  northern  provinces; 
Chartist  organization  and  conspiracies;  growing  excesses  of  social  vice  and 
profligacy;  the  revelations  and  recommendations  of  Committoos  and   Com- 

•  Tho  fallo'e  of  t^e  i^overn-nent  •chem'^  of  a  TrJn'nar  Col'»»"c,  1m  188 »,  wia  f  »rowed 
br  a  B-icce^xfal  effort  on  the  ist  of  Dr.  Jitmos  Phillips  Kiy  anl  Mr.  B.  (  a  Icton 
Tuff  cl!,  In  1841),  tt»f  >an(lat  ButerteaaTrntiil  g  Colicp«  prima- i  y  f  rmas'cr*  l.»r  the 
pcbooU  «  f  |>«n'*<^r  rhilriren.  (Birr ard*s  Journal.  V  I.  IX  .  17X).)  Tlil«<  Snstlmilrm  was 
trans!orr  d  in  1844 1)  the  National  hocicy,  w<>Ich  in  nU  bad  c>t<bllsh'd  at  Ch^li^ea 
(Sr.  Mark*-!  Cojicge)  an  Ins  itarioa  for  C  iurck  pchttol-masrcrp,  an'l  at  W  ir**!.  nd«  a 
pimllnr  school  for  mistrosMS.  In  1874  mere  %vere  41  Tnduing  CoUegts  with  8,6vXI 
Btadea.B. 
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migsioiis;  the  urgency  of  the  beneTolenti  the  foan  of  the  graTO  and  thought- 
fkil;— all  concozred  to  impraas  upon  each  CK>Temm6nt  in  suooeasion  that,  in 
tome  way,  practically  at  least  if  not  with  an  ideal  consistency,  approximatdy 
if  not  completely,  tho  problem  of  nrntfonil  education  must  be  solved. 

Cfovemmeni  Union  with  Denonunatiotu  in  1846. 

Vo  other  way  seemed  now  to  be  left  but  for  the  State  to  work  in  partnersh^ 
with,  the  denomin!ition8.  The  barely  secular  plan,  tt  is  true,  had  not  been 
tried.  But  thirty  years  ago  Eng^land  had  not  yet  found,  nor  indeed  has  it 
found  even  to-day,  any  responsible  statesman,  any  adviser  of  the  Sovereign^ 
who  would  propose  for  the  nation  a  bare  plan  of  secular  education. 

I  have  referred  to  a  pamphlet  by  Sir  J.  P.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  which  was 
published  in  18|0,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Qovemment  action  of  that 
period.  In  ISlfS,  the  samo  g^tlemin  published  a  second  official  pamphlet,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Gk)vemmQnt  action  which  was  actually  taken  in  that 
year.  In  this  pcmiphlet  he  explains  the  views  which  up  to  this  period  had 
been  held  by  English  statesmen  as  to  popular  education.  It  is  worth  while  tQ 
qpiote  from  that  pamphlet  one  or  two  wig^niflcant  and  suggestive  passages: — 

"It  was  scarcely  believed  then'*— that  fs,  in  183d— says  Sir  J.  P.  Eiiy-Shnt- 
Ueworth,  writing  in  1846  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  in  exposition  ot 
the  principles  of  the  now  Government  plan,  "that  it  could  enter  into  the  con- 
ception of  statcsmsn  to  regard  religion  as  a  primary  and  indispensable  part  of 
education.  Thsy  (the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  laity)  imagined  that  the 
statesmen  of  this  country  relied  Solely  on  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and 
on  the  spread  of  sacular  knowledge,  for  the  growth  of  a  higher  morality,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  the  public  order  and  well-being  of  society;  and,  whilo 
they  justly  repudiated  the  gross  and  mischievous  error  that  a  purely  secular 
knowledge  was  capable  of  establishing  sodety  on  an  immutable  basis  of  social 
order,  or  was  oven  necossarily  connected  with  a  high  condition  of  publiq 
morality,  it  is  to  bo  apprehended  that  they  had  fallen  into  the  opposite  fallacy, 
and  were  not  convin(XMl  how  important  it  was  to  raise  the  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  growth  of  true  religion." 

The  same  authority  further  says: — 

"The  Govommant  had  never  wavered  in  Its  adherence  to  the  prindpla 
adopted  in  1839,  that  *  religion  should  be  mixed  with  the  entire  matter  of 
instamction  in  tho  echool,  and  regulate  the  whole  of  its  discipline;'  and  the 
perseverauco  of  successive  Gk)vemments  in  the  adoption  of  the  principle  that 
religion  is  the  foundation  on  which  education  must  bo  built,  has  vindicated 
statesmen  from  the  suspicion  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded,  that  they 
valued  education  chiefly  because  of  their  confidence  in  the  influence  of  purely 
secular  learning." 

In  1S46,  accordingly,  the  secular  principle  of  national  education  was  quite 
out  of  the  question  for  th:.:  country.  Indeed,  at  that  time  there  was  no 
precedent  in  the  hisU>ry  of  the  world  for  a  secular  scheme  of  national  educa* 
tion,  except  the  abortive  paper  schcmss  of  tho  French  Revolution,  which  had 
brought  forth  no  fruit  whatever,  but  the  destruction  of  the  only  people's 
schools  in  France.  Such  being  the  case,  there  remained  now,  as  I  have  said, 
no  possible  way  loft  for  the  State  to  coatributo  its  part  towards  satisfying  the 
crying  neods  of  the  country,  except  by  co-operating  with  the  dsnomJnations, 
which  had  already  done  so  much  in  the  way  of  providing  schools,  which, 
indeed,  had,  between  them,  already  covered  much  the  larger  port  of  the 
ground  with  scIiodI  provision.  The  Conservative  Gk)veniment  had  tried  tha 
principle  of  State  co-operation  with  the  State  Church  clone  in  ordsr  to  do  the 
needful  work.    The  country  had  rejected  that  principle.    Tho  Whigs,  a  few 
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jiWn  earlier,  had  attempted  to  apply  to  England  the  principles  of  nnsectarian 
and  mixed  national  provision  of  education,  as  in  Ireland.  But  the  coimtijr 
would  not  hear  of  that.  The  secular  plan  was  altogether  oat  of  the  qa3StioiL 
Elxcept  partnership  with  fill  the  denominations,  what  possible  plan  remained? 
It  has  been  sosn  that,  on  the  Continent,  the  experience  of  France  and 
Germany  had  compelled  the  different  States  to  accept  the  condusioQ  thai 
public  elemsntary  education  could  only  be  secured  and  regulated  by  the  State 
in  conjunction  with  t'ae  different  Churches.  But,  as  I  have  before  shown,  the 
problem  was  simpler  and  easier  for  Continental  States  than  for  Knglsnd, 
because  there,  beside  the  two  or  throe  State  supported  Churches  in  each 
country,  there  were  no  other  denominations  of  any  material  importance.  The 
Dissenters  of  the 'Continent  are  few  and  feeble.  Whereas  in  this  country 
there  is  but  one  Established  Church,  and  the  various  Dissenting  and  "Rouocm- 
formist  sects  includ3  neai  1/  half  the  population,  and  are  equally  spirited  and 
powerfuL  No  State  arrangement  as  to  education,  accordingly,  could  be 
effected,  which  did  not  place  the  Nonconformist  Churches  on  something  like 
an  equal  footing,  as  to  co-operation,  with  the  Church  by  law  established. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  direct  or  comprehensive  legislation  on  the 
•ubject  were  indeed  at  that  time  insuperably  great;  but  a  sarles  of  experi- 
ments, under  the  direction  of  the  Privy  Council  Executive  for  the  time  being 
— the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council — was  organized  in  1846 
(some  beginning  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  made  in  1839),  and  having 
been  carried  on  for  flve-and-twenty  years,  prepared  the  way  for  the  legisla- 
tion of  1870.  Parliament  sanctioned,  year  by  year,  the  grant  proposed,  as  an 
item  of  the  estimates,  and  sanctioned  also,  by  simply  voting  the  money,  or  by 
raising  no  objection,  or  refusing  to  ratify  an  objection  raised,  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  the  grants  which,  from  time  to  t«me^ 
were  issued  by  the  Department,  having,  in  regard  to  important  points,  baen 
previously  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  But  no  measure  was  proposed;  and 
no  largo  principles  were  dlscussod.  In  the  casa,  indeed,  of  the  proposal  by  the 
Department  to  introduce  the  principle  of  the  Irish  National  83r8tem,  the 
country  and  Parliament  were  roused  to  object  to  the  mathod  in  whidi  the 
Govemmont  proposed  to  apply  the  grant,  as  more  than  twenty  years  later  the 
school  interest  of  the  country  was  aroused  to  oppose  Mr.  Lowe's  proposals  in 
the  way  of  revising  the  then  existing  code  of  regulations.  But,  as  a  rule,  the 
Executive  was  left  to  spend  and  regulate  at  discretion,  objection  being  only 
taken  from  time  to  time  to  the  growing  amount  of  tiie  grant.  Thus,  by  a 
tentative  and  experimental  process,  was  the  public  school  system  of  this 
country  moulded,  until  a  few  years  ago  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  comprehensive 
national  system.  The  foundations  of  this  system  hod  been  laid  by  the  thirty 
years'  administration  of  the  Privy  Coimcil  Depcutment,  and  national  expe- 
rience hod  boon  gathered  of  tho  very  highest  value.  The  Privy  Councfl  pilot- 
engine  prepared  the  way  for  tho  legislative  train  of  1870.  The  Council  had 
already,  also,  for  the  most  of  the  way,  laid  down  the  road. 

The  epoclis  of  our  public  elementary  school  history  aro  1883, 1839, 1846, 1802; 
1870.  In  1333,  as  we  have  seen,  small  special  grants  were  first  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment in  aid  of  the  National  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Societica  In 
188D  the  Privy  Council  Department  for  Education  was  organ*z3d,  and  the 
Parliamentary  grant  was  enlarged.  Tho  Government  plan  for  introducing  a 
national  mixod  and  nnsectarian  sjrstem  of  education  was  defeated,  bat  grants 
began  to  be  made  by  Government  direct  to  schools  in  England,  and  soon 
afterwards  in  Scotland,  which  were  organiz3d  on  a  certain  basis  (either  Church 
of  England  or  Protestant  unsoctarian,  or,  in  Scotland,  orthodox  Presbyterian)^ 
and  which  placed  themselves  under  (Government  inspection;  and  thus  the 
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an-important  matter  of  Oovemment  inspoction  began  to  bo  organized.    In  \ 
184G  the  famous  Minutes  of  Council  were  published,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  English  public  elementary  school  system.    In  accordance  with  theaa 
new  rosnlations,  lar^jo  and  liberal  grants  wore  to  be  niode  to  aid  in  erecting, 
and  annual  grants  to  help  in  maintaining.  Normal  or  Training  Colleges;  liberal 
building  grants  alsD  ware  offarad  towards  the  erection  of  new  schools,  and 
annual  grants  to  aid  in  their  rnamtsnance.    The  annual  grants  to  rc'iools  con- 
sistod  of  an  augmentation  grant  to  the  teacher,  as  trained  and  certiflcatod  for 
public  S2rv:c?,  and  grants  for  the  instruction  of  pnpil-teachers — suspended  on 
the  condition  that  the  schools  should  be  under  Oovemment  inspection,  and  that 
pupil-t3acher3  should  be  employed  in  them  in  certain  proportions.    In  1883  \ 
Mr.  Lowe  introduced  Ills  revised  code,  antagonistic  in  certain  respects  to  the  ' 
minutes  of  13i(5,  bub  which,  whatever  its  demerits,  introduced  into  the  admin- 
istra'iion  of  the  Department  the  convenient  ^ftrinciple  of  "payment  by  results^ 
— a  fraitful  principle  in  its  after  applications. 

Government  inspection,  trainod  and  certificated  teachers,  the  pupil-teacher 
system,  and  payment  by  results — ^these  are  now  the  great  features  of  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  public  elementary  day-school&  All  these  features,  except  the 
last — for  which  in  his  official  term  as  Secreteury  the  time  was  net  ripe  -  were 
the  fruits  of  the  sagacity  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  first  Secretary  for  Educa- 
tion of  the  Privy  Council,  Sir  J.  P.  Kay-Shuttleworth,*  He  had  retired  many 
years  from  office,  in  broken  health,  when,  in  the  time  of  his  successor,  Mr. 
Lingen,  and  under  the  vice-presidency  of  Mr.  Lowe,  the  revised  code  of  18ftl 
was  introduced.  For  ten  years  (1839-1849)  he  had  held  office,  and  this  country 
owes  no  common  debt  to  him. 

On  the  Continent  Government  action  takes  a  denominational  form,  and 
adapts  itself  explicitly  to  denominational  requirem3nta  In  this  coimtry  no 
union  between  the  Government  and  the  Churches  could  bo  arranged  on  such  a 
basis.  The  Churches  needed  to  maintain  their  entire  seporatencss  from  the 
Govemm:^nt  in  the  management  of  their  schools.  Certain  conditions  they 
would  gladly  fulfil,  for  the  soke  of  Government  inspection  and  aid;  they  would 
oheorve  certain  rules  in  the  organization  of  their  school  But  their  committees 
must  bo  oxclu  lively  Church  Committees,  and  in  no  sense  must  any  of  their 
members  or  agents  be  State  officials.  Their  ordinary  management  muit  go  on 
as  if  there  were  no  Government  or  Government  officials  in  existence,  savo 
only  that  they  were  to  be  financially  benefited  and  aided  by  Government,  and 
wore  prex)ar^  to  give  all  respect  to  the  suggestions  of  Government  or  Govern- 
ment inspectors  with  a  view  to  the  increased  effieieney  of  their  s3hoo!s.  II 
was  on  such  terms  that  the  State  in  1843  entered  into  partnership  with  the 
denominations  for  the  education  of  the  people. 

There  was,  as  at  that  date  there  could  hardly  bat  have  been,  a  differeaM 

in  the  manner  in  which  the  Government  dealt  with  Church  of  England  schools 

and  with  Nonconformist  schools  respectively  aa  regarded  religious  instruction. 

Tho  inspectors  of  the  schools  of  the  Church  of  England  were  all  clergymen  of  I 

that  Church,  and  were  required  to  examine  or  inspect,  at  their  annual  visit,  iho  I 

religious  q3  well  as  the  secular  instruction.    The  Inspectors  of  other  schodIa\ 

were  all  laymen,  and  had  no  power  or  liberty  to  take  any  cognizance  of  reU^ 

loos  instruetion.    Government,  however,  mxde  no  grants  to   any   sehoolai 

which  were  not  organized  on  a  religious  basis.    True  to  the  influences  under  I 

which  the  State  first  undertook  to  interfere  in  rega  *d  to  national  education, 

convinced  that  nothing  but  a  Christain  education  would  meet  tho  requlremente 

of  the  country.  Government  would  extend  no  aid  to  any  schools  which  wera 

f —  ■ 

*  TIu  wn*  1)orn  Julv  SO.  1''04:  crraud  tvtronet  in  1849,  and  took  tbn  nam'  of  ShuHie- 
werh  on  lii*  marriage  lo  the  beireM  of  tae  bhattlewortbt  of  Oa^thaiptt  in  LiULaa.ar 
County,  in  1843. 
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not  organised  on  a  religious  basis.  In  all  schools,  except  Roman  CaflKaJic 
tchoola,  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  an  indlspensuble  condition. 
Boman  Catholic  schools  were  not  provided  for  under  the  original  minutes  of 
1846,  but  were  included  in  the  genaral  arrangemanb  two  or  three  years  later. 
In  all  schools,  except  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  oertifioato  of  the 
managers  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  religious  knowledge  in 
the  school  was  acoepted  instead  of  any  examination. 

It  was  a  ddfect  in  the  admuustration  of  the  department  during  this  period, 
that  no  provision  was  made  for  an  individual  examination  and  appraising  of 
the  attainmants  of  each  particular  child,  and  that  no  part  of  the  Government 
grant  was  made  to  depend  on  the  results  of  this  examination.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  fault  of  Sir  J.  P.  Kay-ShutUeworth.  In  1853  he  drew  up  and 
urged  th3  adoption  of  a  minute  to  this  effect,  but  the  Committee  of  the 
Council  did  not  see  their  way  to  its  adoption.  From  1S16  ho  had  had  such  an 
arrangomont  in  view.  Perhaps  it  might  not  have  been  wise  to  press  this  at  a 
▼ery  early  period. 

The  effect  of  these  minutes  was  immensa  They  brought  mare  than  a  milliaii 
of  children  into  inspected  Gk)vemment  schools  in  fifteen  years,  and  led  to  the 
frection  of  forty  training  colleges.  The  S3r8tem  was  doubtless  one  of  artificial 
gtimulatian,  not  destined,  not  expected,  to  endure  for  many  years  without 
nodiflcation,  but  wisely  generous  in  its  conception  and  in  all  its  provisiona 
Only  a  treatment  of  the  case  by  mBans  of  generous  stimulants  could  have 
producad  any  adequate  effect  in  improving,  extending,  and  efficiently  apply- 
ing the  national  provision  of  elementary  education  in  England. 

Revised  Code  of  1S63. 

Certainly  neither  Sir  J.  P.  Kay-Shuttlowortb,  nor  the  friends  of  puldie 
education  generally,  nor,  so  far  as  appears,  any  other  party  in  the  country, 
anticipated  that  the  principles  of  the  ssheme  of  1343  would  b9  interfered  with 
•o  soon,  or  so  rudely,  as  thay  ware  by  Mr.  Lowe's  Revised  Code  of  1833,  To 
understand  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  Lowe  proceeded  in  the  revolution 
which  ho  attomptei,  but  was  only  able  in  part  to  effect,  we  must  r^ard  tiie 
'  Revised  Code '  as  it  was  when  he  first  introduced  it.  It  proceeded  on  two 
principles:  one  was  that  public  education  ought  to  b3  paid  for  out  of  State 
funds  only  on  the  principle  of  pauper  relief;  the  other  was  that  whatever  was 
paid  for,  in  other  than  confessedly  pauper  schools,  ought  to  be  paid  for  only  as 
lecular  instruction,  and  on  the  basis,  and  according  to  the  amount,  of  strictly 
t«rted  and  ascertained  secular  '* results"  of  instruction.  Payment  as  poor 
relief,  payment  according  to  rigidly  ascertained  results  of  secular  instruction— 
these  wore  the  principles  of  his  '* revised  code;''  both  in  themselves  scientific 
fmd  statesmanlike  principles,  but  the  first  of  the  two  utterly  inapplicablo  in 
the  ATrigfcing  condition  of  En^^land  as  to  popular  education,  especially  element- 
ary education,  and  the  second  premature,  if  strictly  applied. 

In  accordance  with  the  first  of  these  two  principles,  the  revised  code  pro- 
posed to  deal  out  the  dole  of  elementary  education  to  the  people  as  the  poor- 
law  would  proceed  in  the  case  of  administering  assistance  to  the  indigent.  In 
quantity  it  was  to  be  a  mfnimnm^  and  it  was  to  be  of  the  plainest  quality^ 
xigidly  restricted  to  what  was  deemed  necessary  for  poor,  laboring  people;  no 
grant  for  results  was  to  be  made  in  respect  of  any  child  who  had  either 
reached  the  upper  age  of  eleven,  or  was  too  young  an  "infant"  to  pas»  the 
^finiifii  examination  before  the  inspector,  for  Infant  school  training  for  poor 
men's  children  was  a  seiAimental  luxury,  and  before  the  age  of  eleven  all  poor 
men's  chUdren  ought  to  be  away  i^m  school  and  to  bo  at  labor;  and  none  but 
laboring  people  were  to  be  allowed  to  send  their  children  to  the  schoola    Cai^ 
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rying  out,  as  far  as  he  dared,  the  tame  general  principle,  the  Vioe-President( 
pxx)pos3d  to  do  away  with  tbo  sacond  year  of  training  for  students  at  Normal) 
Colleges,  and  to  reduce  the  Training  Ckillego  Syllabos  of  instruction  to  a  low 
and  narrow  utilitarian  standard,  such  as,  no  doubt,  he  res^uxled  as  moro  than 
■oiBcient  for  taachers  whose  business  it  was  to  be  to  teach  sudi  schools  as  be 
meant  the  public  elementary  schools  to  be. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  a  just  principle  lay  at  the  basis  of  Mr.  Lowers 
proposals,  but  toat  it  was  altogether  inapplicable  to  tho  existing  condition  of 
Knglish  sodaty.  England  was  in  the  condition  which  Mr.  Mill  doscribos  as 
exceptional,  **  whsn  society  in  general  is  in  so  backward  a  stato  that  it  could 
not  or  would  not  provida  for  itself  "  (apart  from  tho  action  of  tho  Stato)  "any 
proper  initltutions  of  education.''  '*As  tho  less  of  two  evils,"  Qovemmant 
was,  for  tho  prosDnt— as  it  will  be  doubtless  for  a  considorablo  pariod  yet  in  the 
future^ — obliged  to  interfere  directly  in  the  promotion  and  aid  of  **  institutions 
of  educatioiL"  Apart  from  the  moasures  which  the  Stoto  had  t-akon,  there 
would  liave  boon  scarcely  any  really  effloiont  elementary  schools  in  the 
ooontry;  oven  aftor  what  Government  had  dono  daring  fifteen  years,  the 
number  of  really  efficient  schools  was  still  far  bolow  the  needs  of  the  country; 
it  was  n:>t  only  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  such  schools  for  tho  poor,  there 
was  an  equal  doflciency  of  competent  elementary  schools  for  all  dassos,  and, 
in  fact,  the  now  inspected  schools,  intended  primarily  for  tho  poor,  wcro  now 
seen  to  bo  tli3  only  schools  in  the  country  whore  trades-people  could,  for  the 
most  part,  oxpect  to  g3t  an  honest  and  real  elemontary  education  for  their 
children ;  b^s'.dos  nil  which,  even  if  there  had  boon  a  larger  number  of  private 
eletaaontiiy  schools  of  a  genuine  and  honest  character,  such  was  tho  ignorance 
of  parents  gcnorally  as  to  what  constitutod  a  real  education,  that  thoy  were 
quite  unablo  to  distinguish  the  real  teacher  from  the  mischievous  pretender. 
Under  ouch  oducattonal  conditions  as  these,  affecting  the  whole  country,  Mr. 
Lowe's  Rovisod  Ck>do  was  ridiculously  Inapplicable,  and  threatened  wide  and 
serious  m'^chief  to  the  education  of  the  people. 

The  rovIs3d  code  further  interfered  with  tho  existing  arrangements  asto| 
papil-toachers,  greatly  diminishing  their  number,  diminishing  also  tho  amount^ 
of  g^'ant  on  thoir  behalf,  and  loosening  the  dependence  of  the  papil-teacher  on 
the  chief  teacher. 

It  required,  also,  that  all  the  children  in  the  sdiools  should  be  grouped  and 
daasified  for  instruction  and  examination  according  to  age — a  regulation  which  I 
showed  a  sublimo  forgetfulness  of  AT<gHng  facts  as  to  child  life  and  school 
conditions. 

The  capitation  grant,  that  is,  a  grant  per  head  on  the  number  of  children 
who  had  attonded  a  certain  number  of  times,  had  been  introduced  into  the 
code  nearly  ton  yean  before,  and  was  always  extreme^  objectionable  in 
principle,  bocauso  it  made  the  amount  of  grant  earned  by  the  teacher  to 
depend  on  tho  accuracy  of  his  own  regLsters  of  the  attendance  of  the  children, 
the  adi'.tion  of  but  a  single  attendance,  in  some  cases,  making  a  claim  to  a 
grant  for  tho  year  on  behalf  of  a  scholar  who  otherwiso  would  earn  no  grant 
for  the  school  But  the  revised  code  would  have  indefinitely  incro^ed  the 
demoralizing  inducemont  or  temptation  involved  in  the  possibility  of  getting 
a  grant  by  making  a  few  attendances  more  than  were  actually  registered  in 
the  first  instance ;  for  it  proposed  to  make  the  whole  Gk>vemmcnt  gjant  to  any 
■diool  dopendent  on  the  number  of  the  children's  attendances  over  one 
himdrod  tlm33,  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  per  head  por  school  attendance, 
whether  morning  or  aftomoon,  the  grant  for  each  child  being  reducible  by 
one-third  in  coso  of  failure  on  examination  either  In  writing,  or  reading,  or 
arithmetic,  severally,  and  by  two-thirds  in  the  case  of  failure  in  two  of  these, 
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and  boing  wholly  forfeited  if  the  examination  proved  a  failure  in  all  the  three. 
A  capitation  grant  conditioned,  at  least  in  part,  on  attendance,  has  in  ooe 
form  or  other  continued  ever  since  to  be  the  principle  of  all  payments  made 
by  th3  education  d3partm3nt  to  inspected  schools.  Mr.  Lowe  was  obliged, 
however,  sd  far  to  m3dlfy  his  proposal  as  to  make  part  of  the  grant  dependent 
on  th3  avsrags  attandance  of  the  schooL  But  the  whole  grant  has,  since  1809^ 
depended,  as  at  any  rate  one  of  the  conditions,  on  registration  of  attendances 
by  the  t3achcr. 

This  damoralizlng  feature  in  our  English  system  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  at  aU 
hazards.  The  results  of  examination  should,  I  venture  to  think,  be  taken 
irrespoctivo  of  the  attendances  of  the  children  examined;  and  the  aversge 
numbar  in  attendance  should  be  calculated,  as  it  might  be  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  upon  the  basis  of  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of  fees  paid  in  by 
the  toac!i3r  wooldy  on  account  of  each  department  of  the  school  and  the  fee 
charged  for  each  child. 

Wo  have  just  saen  that  the  modicum  of  instruction  on  which  examination 
was  to  be  made  and  paymsnt  to  ba  obtained  per  child  who  passed  was  the 
barest  minimum  possible;  that,  in  fact,  it  only  included  reading,  writing,  andf 
arithmetic.  It  took  no  acoomit,  among  its  secular  results,  to  be  paid  for  by 
grants,  of  geography,  or  g^rammar,  or  history?  These  subjects  were  after- 
wards, in  the  course  of  some  years,  brought  in  as  extra  subjects,  and  made 
paying  subjects  by  special  minutes  of  the  Privy  CounciL  Of  coursa  every- 
thing  in  tho  nature  of  olomcntary  art  and  sdence — of  which  not  a  little  had 
been  included  in  Sir  James  P.  Kay-Shuttloworth*s  original  plan — was  excluded 
by  Mr.  Ldwo's  revision.  It  has  baon  the  business  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  working  collatarally  and  independently,  though  in  friendly  rela- 
tions, to  brln^  forward  such  subjects  as  muah  as  possible,  during  some  years 
past,  by  8x>adal  provisions  and  pecuniary  inducements  of  which  advantage 
can  ba  takan  in  all  elomantary  schooLs.  Thus  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 
the  rigid  cxclusivoness  and  studious  narrowness  of  Mr.  Lowe's  Revised  Code 
has  been  corroctod. 

Several  of  the  proposals  of  the  revised  code  were  abandoned  or  modified  at 
the  tlmo  because  of  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  The  grotesque  and  cruel 
proposal  to  malie  grants  to  infant  schools  entirely  dependent  on  examinatioo 
in  tha  **  tbrco  R^s,"  and  also  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  term  of  college  training 
for  teachers  to  one  year,  had  to  be  abandoned.  So,  also,  the  Vioe-Presideni 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea  of  classifying  and  grouping,  by  force  of  law, 
at  tba  examinations,  all  the  children  according  to  age.  Even  at  this  moment 
Gk>vornniont  llndj  itsalf  obliged  from  year  to  year  to  push  forward  the  date  at 
which  a  similar  raquiromant  is  to  be  acted  upon,  notwithstanding  twelve  inter- 
vening yoars  of  eduQational  progress,  and  the  present  pressure  of  compulsion. 
Ferha^  in  throe  or  four  years  from  the  present  time  the  idea  may  bo  carried 
out,  Any  practical  oducationist  could  not  but  have  known  that  only  in  a  com- 
pletely educated  nation,  a  nation  in  which  a  broad,  pervasive,  penetrating, 
thorough-going  system  had  been  in  operation  for  years,  could  such  on  idea  be 
carried  ijito  olloct.  Such  a  plan  has  not  been  fully  carried  into  effect  Such 
a  plan  has  not  baan  fully  carried  out  even  in  (Germany;  in  England,  in  1863,  it 
was  a  domand  at  lers*}  fiftoen  years  in  advance  of  the  times. 

TIio  best  idea  in  Mr.  Lowe's  revision  was,  perhaps,  that  of  Government  pay- 
ment for  strictly  and  exclusively  saculor  results,  an  idea  which  seems  to  have 
been  first  cuggostod  by  Mr.  MicJl  in  his  report  as  one  of  the  sub-oonmussioners 
under  Iha  Dulio  of  Nawcastle's  Commission.  But  even  this  was  a  prematore 
proposal,  and  operated  most  unfairly  for  years.  On  the  original  plan  of 
18^7,  indeed,  whatever  money  was  granted  by  Government  was  granted 
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directly  for  litoraiy  results  and  attainments,  whether  as  an  "  aogmentatlon" 
to  the  taacher's  salary  on  account  of  his  certificate  or  as  dependent  on  certain 
conditions  of  educational  provision,  such  as  the  presence  of  on  adaquato  staff 
of  pupil-teachers,  with  properly  built,  appointed,  and  regulated  class-rooms; 
and  there  was  no  strictly  denominational  condition  or  limitation,  nor  any 
doctrinal  or  definitely  religious  condition  or  limitation  whatovcr,  connected 
with  those  grants,  the  only  absolute  requirement  of  a  moral  or  roli^ous 
nature  being  that  the  school  should  either  be  in  connection  with  a  Christian 
Church,  or  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  read  in  it.    But  there  was  this  differ- 
ence in  the  working  of  the  two  plans— the  plan  of  1346  and  that  of  1SQ2.    The 
original  plan  of  1846  went  upon  the  generous  assumption  that  whjro  there 
was  adequate  attainment  and  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  where 
he  was  properly  assisted  by  on  adequate  staff,  and  properly  placed  in  promises 
fitly  constructed  and  furnished,  there  would  not  fail,  on  the  whole — on  an 
average — to  be  the  educational  results,  moral  and  intollsctuol,  which  were 
desired.    And  it  recognized  distinctly  the  f^t  that  the  resulto  sought  for  wore 
not  simply  intellectual.    Whereas  the  revised  codo  made  the  Stato  contribu- 
tion to  the  school  to  be  in  a  direct  and  simple  proportion  to  the  **s3ciilar'' 
results  merely,  these  results  themselves  being  of  the  lowest  and  narrowest 
tort,  merely  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.    It  treated  all  besides,  whether 
in  the  way  of  moral  influence,  or  of  information  and  instruction,  cs  mere 
surplusage.    It  ignored  the  fact  that  largo  masses  of  the  children  ncodod  moat 
and  first  of  all  to  receive  such  civilizing  Christian  cultiux)  aa  relates  to  the 
temper,  the  affections,  the  moral  conceptions  and  habits;  it  ignored  also  the 
equally  important  fact,  as  respected  such  children,  that  they  wore  mostly  so 
rude  and  rugged,  so  ill-nurtured  as  well  qb  ignorant,  so  barbarous  in  spoech 
and  thought  and  feeling,  that  a  difficult  and  tedious  preliminary  work  of 
training  needed  to  be  done  upon  them  before  they  could  bo  brought  to  the 
same  level  with  others,  to  the  proper  starting-point  from  which  children  living 
in  civilized  homes  would  beg'n  the  course  of  elementary  education.    It  neg- 
lected, also,  to  take  account  that  these  same  classes  of  children  were  almost 
alvrsLja  exceedingly  irregular  in  their  attendzmce,  so  that  a  world  of  pains 
taken  with  them,  during  their  fitful  school-going,  would  orten  seem  for  a  long 
time  to  produce  scarcely  any  result  in  the  way  of  ordinary  school  learning. 
Those,  in  short,  who  had  to  do  the  hardest,  most  needful,  and  m^st  meritorious 
work,  as  child-trainers  and  rudimentary  educators,  were,  by  the  revised  code, 
placed  at  an  insormountable  disadvantage  as  compared  with  others.    A  heavy 
fine  was  imposed  on  anything  like  missionary  and  philanthropic  enterprise  and 
service  on  the  part  of  teachors.    Those  could  not  fail  to  mako  tho  most  money 
who  had  to  teach  the  well-disposed  and  fairly  civilized  children  of  tho  working 
classes  in  the  larger  towns,  especially  in  the  South  and  South  Midbnd  districts 
of  En^^land,  where  such  rugged  independence  of  stylo  and  manners,  such 
ignorance  of  all  conventional  proprieties,  as  are  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
North  of  England,  are  unknown,  and  where  the  people,  unlike  the  men  of  the 
Northern  country  parts,  grow  up  from  their  childhood  to  speak,  not  a  brood 
and  stiff  provincial  dialect,  but  the  customary  and  flexible  speech  proper  to 
school  education  and  public  reading. 

No  doubt  it  was  right  that  there  should  be  an  individual  examination  of 
every  scholar,  and  that  some  portion  of  the  grant,  enough  to  constitute  a 
sensible  inducement  to  individual  painstaking,  should  be  made  dependent  on 
the  results  of  the  examination.  But  to  make  the  whole  grant  dependent  on 
the  bare  results  of  mechanical  instruction  in  the  lowest  rudiments  of  Imowledge 
was  not  the  way  to  elevate  the  teacher's  ideal,  to  encourage  the  true  spirit  of 
training,  or  to  secure  what  the  country  most  needed.    The  revised  code  did 
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much  to  infuse  a  low  and  mercenary  spirit  into  the  body  of  school  teachen. 
It  was  wise  to  extricate  the  (Government  grant  distinctly  and  evidently  from 
all  direct  relation  to  any  other  than  properly  educational  oonditions  and 
results,  apart  from  any  religious  considerations  whatever;  it  would  have  been 
right  to  constitute  a  direct  and  simple  proportion  between  the  Govemmsot 
payment  and  such  school  conditions,  on  the  one  hand,  or  such  ascertained 
educational  results,  on  the  other  hand,  as  were  merely  literary  or  intellectaal, 
so  that  tho  Govommont  payment  might  vary  as  these  conditions  or  resultfi 
varied.  Bat,  considoring  the  very  widely  contrasted  conditions  and  circum* 
stcuccs  of  children  in  different  localities  and  different  social  or  operative 
classes,  Govemmont  aid  should  not,  at  that  period,  have  been  made  to  depend 
on  more  examination  results,  nor  should  such  results  have  been  limited  to  the 
throo  bare  elements  which  alone  were  recognised  in  the  code. 

In  t!io  original  printed  draft  of  the  revisad  code  the  grant  to  the  school  was 
reduced,  as  I  have  stated,  to  one  amount,  calculated  at  the  rate  of  one  penny 
for  each  attendance,  morning  or  afternoon,  of  the  scholar  after  one,  hundred 
timeSf  reducible,  however,  by  one-third  for  a  failure  in  each  or  either  of  the 
thrcx3  rudimontary  subjects^  Ck)nsequently,  no  teacher  would  receive  anything 
for  any  child  who  had  not  been  one  hundred  times  at  school — a  most  unfair 
condition,  especially  in  the  worst  and  lowest  populations,  where  ilbe  work  of 
the  teacher  could  not  but  ba  the  hardest  and,  if  faithful,  the  most  meritorious; 
but  where  no  amount  of  ability  or  devotion  would  be  able  to  secure  general 
regularity  of  attendance,  or  to  prevent  many  children  from  shifting  their 
quarters,  with  their  parents,  before  they  had  attended,  in  the  same  year,  one 
hundred  mdetings  of  the  school  And  whatever  any  teacher  did  get  was  to 
have  been  solely  and  entirely  dependent  on  the  rudimentary  examinations  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Mr.  Lowe  was  compelled,  on  this  point,  to  make  a  very  large  concession,  ffis . 
code,  as  finally  modified  and  sanctioned,  provided  for  two  grants;  one  merely ' 
on  average  attendance,  and  the  other  on  the  results  of  the  examination  of' 
those  scholars  who  had  attended  two  hundred  meetings  of  the  school.  The! 
grant  to  infant  schools  was  made  liberal,  and  calculable  on  attendance  only,  • 
for  all  children  under  six  years  of  age. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  famous  revised  code.  Even  after,  in  conces- 
sion to  the  strong  remonstrances  of  educationists,  it  had  been  greatly  modified 
—made  much  mUder,  much  less  illiberal— it  still  remained  a  mamorial  of 
doctrinaire  economy  of  a  hard,  utilitarian  type,  such  as  knew  nothing  of 
generous  wisdom,  and  little  of  concession  to  circumstances,  in  order  to  raise  the 
population  into  better  circumstances.  Judicious  liberality  and  bounty,  at 
certain  stages,  miy  lead,  anil  m:iy  be  the  only  way  leading,  to  economy  and 
independence  afterwords.  This,  however,  was  a  doctrine  which  the  tramen 
of  the  revised  code  did  not  seem  to  have  learnt. 

NXW  CODX  AND  ACT  OF  1870. 

Many  further  modifications  have  since  been  Introduced  in  the  Privy  Ckxmdl 
regulations,  and  now  a  new  code  has  followed  the  revised  code.  By  degrees 
the  Syllabus  of  Training  College  study  has  been  brought  back  almost  to  the 
high  Ttandard  adopted  in  the  first  years  of  Privy  Council  administration.  So 
also  the  standard  of  school  instruction  has  been  enlarged  and  elevated,  by 
annexing  special  pecuniary  inducements  to  the  teaching  of  certain  extra 
subjects.  But  the  aims  and  standard  of  the  elementary  teacher's  work  had 
been  deeply  lowered;  fie  charactor  of  the  class  doubtless  suffered  greatly  in 
consequence;  the  pupil-teacher  supply  was  arrested  for  years.  In  fact,  the 
profession  could  scarcely  ba  said  to  have  fairly  recovered  its  position  when  the 
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oontroyerBies  which  ushered  in  the  Act  of  187D  came  to  unsettle  all  feeling 
upon  tiie  subject,  fbDowed  by  the  Act  itself,  which  has  now  reox'ganised  the 
whole  of  our  national  education  on  a  broad  and  comprehensive  basis. 

In  1870,  when  the  preliminary  and  tentative  dispensation  came  to  an  end, 
and  popular  education  in  England  was  first  organised  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  number  of  scholars  under  instruction  in  Inspected  schools  in  England  and 
Wales  was  1,438,873,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1,153,572.  The  number  In 
uninspected  public  schools  was  638,555;  and  in  private  schools,  high  and  low, 
as  far  as  can  be  estimated,  very  nearly  1,000,000.  The  number  of  pauper 
children  bdtween  five  and  thirteen  was  164,873.  The  number  left  altogether 
withoat  any  pretence  of  school  education  could  not  fairly  be  reckoned  at  more 
than  400,000.  But  of  those  whose  names  were  on  the  register  of  even  the 
inspect9d  schools  a  large  proportion  attended  so  irregularly  as  to  receive  really 
nothing  that  could  be  called  education,  and  to  leave  with  but  the  slightest 
ttectore  of  letters,  while  in  the  uninspected  schools  a.  much  larger  proportkMi 
were  left  virtually  uneducated. 

In  foct,  to  unprejudiced  and  well-informed  persons,  it  had  been  evident  for 
many  years  before  the  Privy  Ck)uncil  dispensation  of  aid  to  voluntary  Bchools 
was  replacdd  by  the  present  wider  system,  that  that  system  alone,  notwith- 
«tending  the  vast  and  excellent  results  which  it  had  produced,  could  not  but 
fan  short  in  one  important  rsifwci  It  ooold  not  reach  the  neediest  spots. 
Where  ths  poor  were  poorest  and  most  alone  and  unaided  in  their  poverty^ 
whm^  ignorance  and  degradation  were  the  worst  and  the  most  neglected,  Ite 
most  deprived  of  neighborly  power  or  will  to  elevate  or  help,  there  the  aided 
voluntary  system  was  often  powerless  Neither,  of  oourae,  could  volimtary 
csal  and  benevolence,  however  great,  avail  to  constrain  negligent  parents  to 
•end  their  childron  regularly  to  sdiool,  or  to  compel  insensible  parents  to  send 
at  all  to  school  the  children  who  wore  growing  up  utberiy  und  Jiciplined  and 
imtaught.  As  things  were,  accordingly,  many  spots  were  likely  to  remain 
without  schools  which  sorely  needed  them,  and  the  children  who  professed  to 
go  to  school  were  likely  many  of  them  to  grow  up  scarcely  the  least  better  for 
their  schooling.  Some  method  of  effectual  compulsion,  it  was  abundantly 
evident,  was  necessary  to  make  any  provision,  however  excellent,  of  sohoois 
and  teachers  really  operative  in  abiding  educational  results  As  yot,  in  a 
word,  the  most  truly  destitute  places  had  not  been  touchod;  the  ohQdren  of 
the  lowest  strata  had  not  been  reached;  tho  selfishness  of  parents  still  re- 
mained the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  eduoation  of  the  children;  the 
land-owners,  farmers,  and  manufacturers,  most  bound  to  contribute  to  tiis 
work  of  educating  their  peo^e,  often  contributed  little  or  nothing;  ttud 
resources  of  voluntar3rism  had  been  taxed,  in  certain  directions,  until  they 
ooold  hardly  bo  expected  to  yield  much  more.  Much  had  been  don?;  a  founda- 
tion h!id  been  laid  for  nearly  all  that  nedded  to  b3  accomplished;  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  working  dassos  were  stiU  growing  up  uneducated. 

Denominationcd  Inspection  Abandoned,    I  1 

Thcra  was  one  really  objectionable  feature  In  the  Privy  CouncQ  system  ' 
during  all  its  tontative  and  preliminary  stage  with  which  Mr.  Lowo  in  1863 
was  too  prudent  to  m3ddlo.  I  refer  to  the  prindplo  of  danominationol  inspeo- 
tion.  At  iirst  this  was  a  necosmry  concession  to  religious  differences  and 
jealousies.  But  it  was,  notwithstanding,  in  itsalf  every  way  objectionabla. 
It  was  a  great  waste  of  labor,  sending  an  inspector  driving  across  the  country 
to  find,  of  ::en  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  scattered  British 
schools,  Wosleyan  schools,  Roman  Catholic  schools.  Tho  Wosleyan  denomina- 
tion, to  do  them  justice,  never  asked  for,  they  indaed  daclined  to  hava 
appointed,  a  denominational  inspector  of  their  own  color.    But  Church  of 
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England  inspoctora  were  all  Anglican  clergymen,  British  and  Wesleyan 
inspectors  wore  all  laymen;  Romm  Catholic  inspectors  were  Roman 
Catholics.  This  was,  as  I  have  said,  waste  of  labor;  but  it  was  also 
an  administrative  recognition,  and  a  public  emphasizing  of  the  fact 
that  donominationol  fears  and  distrusts  asserted  themselves  even  in  secu- 
lar  examinations  of  schools  and  school  childran.  So  long,  however,  as  the 
Qovemment  inspector  in  public  elementary  schools  of  the  Church  of  Eagland 
examined  in  roliglous  knowledge  it  was  inevitable  that  this  system  should 
continue.  Only  clergymen  could  S3  examiuo  in  Church  of  En^lanl  schools, 
and  the  exclusive  employment  of  clergymen  as  inspectors  in  such  schools 
mada  it  inevitable  tiiat  other  classes  of  schools  should  be  visited  by  special  and 
separate  inspectors.  For  SDmo  years  before  1370  there  had  been  tuggestioDS 
from  various  quarters  that  denominational  inspection  ooght  to  be  done  away, 
and  all  schools,  of  whatever  denomination,  put  together  into  districts  defined 
purely  by  geographical  considerations,  and  visited  in  each  district  by  the  same 
district  inspector,  without  any  more  regard  to  his  denomination  than  to  that 
of  the  various  schools.  This  feature  of  the  Privy  Council  system  was  done 
away  by  the  Act  of  1870. 

Pupil-Teaeher  System, 

Many  things  may  change  in  our  English  system  of  popular  edocatioiL 
Grants  of  uil  sorts  may  be  done  away;  all  public  Training  Colleges,  all  piibUo 
schools,  including  municipal  schools  or  parochial  schools,  established  out  of  the 
rates,  may  become  self-supporting  institutions;  aU  parents,  except  those 
recognized  aa  paupers  or  quasi-panpers,  paying  the  full  price  of  the  schooling 
given  to  their  children;  in  all  these  respects  public  education  in  England  may 
be  revolutionized.  But  it  is  hardly  a  risk  to  predict  that,  at  least  for  a  very 
long  time  to  come,  the  pupil-teacher  system  must  continue  to  rule  in  thfa 
country.  It  has  been  brought  here  to  a  degree  of  maturity  and  development 
elsewhere  unknown;  and  it  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
English  society. 

The  very  great  advantage  of  the  pupil-teacher  system  over  that  of  separate 
largo  classes  and  separate  adult  teachers  without  any  pupil-teacher  aid,  for 
schools  of  primary  education,  may  be  stated  under  five  particulars:  (1.)  They 
secure  to  the  chief  teacher  the  needful  aid  In  the  most  rudimantaiy  work  oi 
instruction,  so  that  all  the  children  con  be  kept  continually  at  work  and  in 
order,  go  that  particular  pains  can  be  taken  with  those  who  are  particularly 
slow  or  backward,  and  so  that  iho  chief  teacher  can  bestow  proper  attention 
on  the  most  important  and  difficult  points  of  instruction,  and  can  carry 
forward  his  most  advanced  scholars  in  proportion  to  thoir  age  and  capacity. 
For  wont  of  pupil-toochors  all  this  is  imperfectly  performed,  both  in  Germany 
and  in  Franco,  notwithstanding  the  low  salaries  given  In  thoao  countries  to 
adult  teacaers.  In  this  country,  whoro  wages  of  all  sorts  oro  so  high,  the 
case  would  be  much  worse  than  in  G^rmsny  or  in  France,  if  the  only  teachers 
employed  wore  adult  teachers.  In  the  United  States,  as  wo  havo  seen,  the 
want  of  a  syBtom  of  pupil-teachers  in  combination  with  an  effective  pro- 
vision of  NormU  Colleges  and  of  college  training,  tested  by  proper  cxominar 
UoziZy  13  the  oeurce  of  some  of  the  worst  evils  complained  of  in  tho  Stato  Boports 
on  Eiacation.  At  present  such  a  system  is  ronderod  impracticablo  by  the 
P|*ovalcn!;  character  of  the  schools  and  of  tho  school  teachers  in  the  States.  (3.) 
I  may  vontroro  to  affirm  that,  even  apart  from  any  consideration  of  expense, 
or  of  tho  available  supply  of  teaching  power,  tho  use  of  pupil-teachers  in  an 
elementary  s:;hool,  under  special  direction,  and  for  certain  sorts  of  very 
elementary  instruction,  is  greatly  to  bo  desired.  If  on  able  teacher.  In  not  too 
large  a  school,  had  to  choose  between  the  help  of  ono  adult  oasistant,  and  tifx> 
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capable  and  well-disposod  pupil-teachers,  I  bolieve,  in  tho  great  majority  of 
caseSf  he  would  choose  the  pupil-teachers,  and  that  ho  would  choose  rightly. 
He  could  mjre  completely   impress  his  own   individuality  on  tho  school 
throjgh  their  help  than  ho  could  by  tho  agency  of  an  assistant.    Tlioy  are  his 
fq>prentic3i;  they  have  gfrown  up  in  the  school  and  aro  identified  with  it;  they 
are  s  jLU  tj  cDatinu3  in  ib  till  their  apprenticeship  is  completed.    Ho  con  have 
uo  sue  J  hold,  nor  can  the  school  or  the  school  committee  have  such  a  hold  of 
an  assistant  who,  if  he  con  find  a  better  place,  will  l^ave  within  tho  year,  as 
of  his  p'jpU-teachers;  nor  can  his  own  mind  and  will,  his  spirit  and  methods, 
operato  through  the   independent  and  perhaps  rival  IndividuaLty  of  bis 
assistant,  as  thoy  can  through  tho  pupil-teashors.     An  miiataat-toacher,  in 
fact,  is  only  in  pla^e  in  a  large  school,  and  there  it  ought  to  bo  made  worth 
his  while  to  remain  for  a  considerable  period,  side  by  sldo,  and  working  in 
complete  sympathy  and  harmony  with  the  chief  toadier.    It  would  bo  well, 
also,  if  such  an  assistant-teacher  had  himself  tho  help  continually  of  one  or 
two  pupil-teachers,  all  the  staff,  the  while,  working  under  tho  supremo  sway 
of  tho  will  and  individuality  of  the  chief  tea:;her.    Thoro  is,  moreover,  one 
•ther  point  respecting  the  work  of  pupil-teachers  to  bo  bomo  in  mind.    It  is 
an  entiro  mistake  to  supposo  that  young  poople  in  tholr  teens  aro  not  adai>ted 
to  tooch  younger  children.    They  are  often,  as  to  some  points,  the  very  best 
of  teachora.    Elder  children,  who  clearly  understand  what  is  to  be  taught, 
have  a  wonderful  homely,  ready,  simple,  naive  way  of  teaching  younger 
children.    They  have  also,  when  really  gifted  for  tholr  work,  a  lightness,  a 
pleasantness,  a  buoyancy— I  had  almost  said  a  gayety—and  withal  a  cheery 
patience  in  thoir  teaching,  which  miko  them  invaluable  in  a  school-room. 
(S.)    Ebmsntary  school  teachers,  in  this  as  in  other  countries,  will,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  continue  to  be  drawn  largely,  although  not  honceforth  exclusive- 
ly, from  the  families  of  thoughtful  and  superior  working  people,  in  the 
receipt  of  woekly  wages.    Now  the  pupU-toachor  system,  taJdng  hold  of  the 
best  and  fittest  children  of  this  class  at  tho  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  a.w^ 
securing  to  thom  moderate  remuneration  for  tholr  services  at  school,  together 
with  tbo  continuance  of  thoir  edication  under  tholr  school  teachers,  and  a 
gradual  prjporation  for  the  buslnoss  of  their  lives,  makes  it  possible  to  retain 
in  tho  neodf  al  largo  proportion  the  sorvices  of  tho  children  of  tho  class  I  have 
described.    Bat  how  would  it  be  if  there  wore  no  pupil-teacher  system?    It 
would  bo  absurd  to  expect  that  laboring  people,  oo  a  rule,  or  in  any  large 
or  adequate  proportion,  would  forego,  or  allow  tholr  children  to  forego,  the 
high  weekly   wages  now  to  be  realized  by  tho  employment  of  intelligent 
children,  and  would  be  at  the  farther  chaise  of  keeping  them  still  at  school 
for  five  years  together,  until  thoy  were  of  an  age  to  pass  their  examination 
and  enter  a  training  coUoge.    In  the  country  districts  of  frugal  Germany, 
where  tho  peasants  are  all  in  a  sort  small  farmers,  whero  tho  labor  market 
does  not  compete  for  juvenile  labor,  where  young  people,  faring  hard  and 
scantily  at  home,  and  clad  yet,  as  in  former  centurieo,  in  homo-spun,  may  be 
content  to  sjpend  the  years  of  their  youth  partly  in  labor  on  tho  family  acre, 
and  partly  in  study,  students  may  bo  provided  for  Normal  Colleges  without 
the  pupil-teacher  system.     Or  in  Prance,  whore  elementary  education  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholic  fraternities  and  sisterhoods,  the 
gapply  of  teachers  may  be  kept  up  without  our  systom.    But  in  England,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  pupil-teacher  system,  wo  should  cither  havo  our  Normal 
Colleges  left  without  candidates,  or  such  candidates  would  bo  derived,  almost 
exclusively,  from  the  families  of  clerks,  of  unwealthy  clergymen,  and  the 
poorer  professional  men  in  general    (1)  Elementary  odocatlon  is,  in  large 
measure,  an  art;  and  requires,  in  order  to  success  in  its  conduct^  tact,  expo- 
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rienco,  and  practisad  skill  of  a  fine  quality.  The  more  supple  the  facilities^ 
the  mora  alert  and  youthful  the  energy,  the  more  susceptible  the  sansibility, 
the  mora  llkolihood  is  thero  of  superior  teaching  power.  To  such  an  art  yooog 
people  should  bo  apprenticed  early,  if  they  are  to  be  fully  molded  to  it;  the 
eaxiier  the  better,  if  the  knowledge  and  the  physical  strength  and  energy  be 
adequate.  What  is  youth  for  but  to  prepare  for  manhood?  To  omit  the  pupil- 
leacher  apprenticeship  from  the  total  preparation  of  the  future  teacher  would 
be  to  throw  away  the  llnast  opportunity  of  laying  the  basis,  in  life's  most 
plastic  psrlod,  for  aQ  the  professional  training  and  life-work  of  tho  fature^ 
(J^)  Finally,  tha  pupil-teachor  apprenticeship  affords  the  opportunity  of  folly 
testing  the  aptituio  of  pupil-taachers  for  a  life-work  of  teac-iing,  before  they 
take  the  decisive  step  of  entering  a  Training  College;  while,  in  the  case  of' 
those  who,  durmg  thair  trial,  prove  not  to  be  adapted  for  the  work,  the  addi- 
tional education  and  the  training  in  habits  of  exactness  and  attention  whidi 
they  have  received,  wHl  only  make  them  better  prepared  for  many  other 
dejnrtmants  in  the  business  and  service  of  life.  At  the  same  time  it  is  proper 
and  needful  to  say  that  the  present  age  at  which  pupil-teachers  are  apprentioed 
Is  younger  by  at  least  one  year  than  is  desirable. 

Female  TeoUshen, 

There  is  another  feature  of  our  English  system  in  which  it  excels  all  othen, 
and  that  is  the  extensive  employmant  of  highly-trained  female  teachers— pro- 
fessional teachers — ^in  our  public  school&  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  world 
besides.  In  the  United  States  female  teachers  are  largely  employed,  hmrnnso 
in  such  a  country  th3  extremely  low  salaries  generally  given  to  teachers  will 
not  attract  tho  parmanent  8ervic38  of  competent  men;  but  the  female  teachecs 
of  America  are  saldom  trained  for  their  profession,*  and,  as  a  rule,  only  take 
up  the  work  as  a  temporary  interlude  in  life.  In  Franco  female  trained 
teachers  are  extensively  employed,  but  thesa  teachers  are  Roman  Catholic 
riligieuses^  separated  from  family  and  common  life.  In  Germany,  and 
throughout  the  Prot38tant  countries  of  the  Continent  generally,  women  ax« 
seldom  or  never  trained  or  employed  as  teachers;  because,  in  fact,  their 
recognized  sphere,  in  all  but  the  superior  classes  of  society,  is  to  drudge  in 
menial  toU,  elthar  within  the  housa,  or  in  the  garden,  or  in  the  field.  In 
educated  Germany,  whatever  miy  be  said  of  the  respectability  and  snperiorlty 
of  the  Garman  village  school  taocher,  that  village  teacher's  sister  is  Aim#^ 
universally  davoted  to  hard  and  coarse  field  labor,  such  as  impresses  upon  her 
very  early  an  appearance  of  servile  and  severe  degradation,  blots  out  every 
trace  of  re^oment,  and  makes  her,  whilst  stiU  in  middle  life,  appear  pre- 
maturely old. 

Infcad  SohooU, 

In  Germany  the  infant  sdiool  83nBtem  is  no  part  of  public  education.  The 
school  ag3  there  begins  eoveral  years  later  than  in  this  country.  I  cannot  bat 
regard  that  as  a  radical  defect.  It  neoessarily  appertains  to  a  scheme  of 
education  widch  excludes  pupil-teachers  and  female  teachers.  In  America,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  infant  schools  are  little  known.  Our  English  infiurt 
school  system  is  one  of  our  chief  educational  advantages.  Having  this,  if  we 
had  but  also  a  thoroughly  settled  and  developed  half -^time  system  for  children 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  ten,  and  have  passed  the  fourth  standard  of 
examination,  thero  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  ooontry  we  should  be  able  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  generation  both  in  respect  of  elementary  educatioii 
and  of  the  juvenile  labor  market. 

•Tho  lit'^st  p^atlftic^  of  thn  Y?eportof  Iho  U.  S.  ronnmf«Bioner  of  EdncaTlon  show 
in  1S74  an  a'te^iancM  or  19,081  femalM,  out  of  94,405  reglstired  vnuila  of  194  Koimal 
Schools  ot  tho  United  States. 
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HISTOBICAL  DATA.* 

The  main  featnres  of  the  Elementary  School  Act  of  1870  arei 
local  boards  and  local  rating,  the  preservation  and  utilization  of  ex- 
isting schools,  the  incorporation  in  one  system  of  the  voluntary 
schools  and  the  newly  created  Board  schools,  the  power  of  convert- 
ing or  transforming  voluntary  schools  into  Board  schools,  the  uni-| 
versal  requisition  and  enforcement  of  a  strict  Conscience  Clause,  the 
separation  of  the  voluntary  provision  for  religious  instruction  from 
the  public  provision  and  responsibility  for  secular  instruction,  and 
the  permissive  provisions  for  compulsory  education. 

The  immediate  progenitor  of  Mr.  Forster's  Cabinet  measure  of  1870  is  to  be 
found  in  the  *  Education  of  Poor  Bill,'  which  was  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1867,  by  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  and  Mr.  Algernon 
Egerton.  There  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  the  real,  tliough  not  so  modem  or 
so  well  remembered,  original  of  this  Bill  was  the  '  Manchester  and  Salford 
Boroughs  Education  Bil  V  which  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
Session  of  1851-2.  Mr.  Egerton,  whose  name  stood  on  the  back  of  the  later  Bill, 
was  confessedly  the  personal  representative  of  the  same  earnest  and  influential 
union  of  the  friends  of  education  in  Manchester  which  brought  forward  .the 
earlier  Bill.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  indeed,  had  not  passed  without  taking 
away  some  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  preparing  the  Bill  of  1851.  Mr. 
Entwisle,  M.P.,  was  no  longer  living:  others  had  died  or  had  left  Manchester. 
But  Canon  Riclison  and  several  more  still  remained  at  their  post  ready  to  lend 
their  best  help  to  any  honest  endeavor  to  solve  the  educational  problem  of  the 
nation.  These,  joined  by  some  earnest  and  candid  men,  who  had  originally 
been  supporters  of  Mr.  Fox^s  Secular  Bill,  but  who  had  learned  practical  wis- 
dom by  the  experience  of  the  intervening  years,  put  the  machinery  into  motion, 
which  in  1867  brought  forth  to  public  view  the  Bill  of  Messrs.  Bruce,  Forster, 
and  Egerton,  of  whom  the  two  former  belonged,  in  1867,  to  *Her  Majesty's 
Opposition.'  It  is  not  possible,  indeed,  to  read  the  projected  Bill  of  1851  with- 
out recognizing  that  it  contains  the  substance  of  the  Bill  which  was  brought 
forward  in  18G7.  The  points  of  coincidence  between  the  two  maybe  noted. 
Both  were  devised  in  Manchester;  both  had  reference  to  individual  boroughs 
Cor  districts) ;  in  both  the  local  authority  was  to  be  the  District  Committee 
elected  by  the  Town  Council  (or  by  the  rate  payers  in  other  districts);  both  gave 
such  Committees  authority  to  levy  local  rates;  both  adopted  existing  schools 
as  the  basis  of  operation,  and  only  contemplated  the  establishment  of  new 
schools  in  order  to  supplement  the  others  where  there  might  bo  need ;  both 
provided  for  the  transference  on  fair  terms  of  existing  schools  to  the  District 
Committee ;  both  assumed  that  in  all  schools  under  the  District  Committee  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  part  of  the  daily  instruction  of  the 
scholars;  both  enforced  a  Conscience  Clause,  substantially  equivalent  to  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  present  Government  Act;  both  made  provision  for  a 
system  of  local  and  subordinate  inspection;    both  recognized  tlie  supreme. 

•Dr.  Rigg'tJVkl»9M/£4aiM(J«»-CbBpUrX.    (AbridgwI.) 
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authority  of  tho  Committee  of  Priry  Council  over  the  local  schools  and  the 
local  inspection ;  both  erred  by  reason  of  their  large  provision  of  free  education. 
The  Manchester  and  Salford  Bill,  indeed,  provided  for  tho  uni  venial  remission 
of  fees  in  district  schools,  and  the  universal  payment  of  fees  on  a  certain  defined 
scale  in  incorporated  voluntary  schools.  The  Bill  of  1867  provided  for  the 
separate  establishment  of  free  schools  as  a  special  class  of  schools. 

Add  to  the  Bill  of  1667  the  strong  outline  of  administrative  in- 
terference wbicli,  about  the  same  period,  Mr.  Lowe  sketched  out  as 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  work  of  national  education; 
add  further,  the  compulsory  clauses  which  Mr.  (now  Sir  Thomas) 
Bazley  desired  to  add  to  the  Bill  of  Messrs.  Bruce,  Forster,  and 
Egcrton;  and  we  have,  in  fact,  the  Bill  of  18,70,  as  originally  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Forster.  In  his  address,  delivered  at  Edinburgh,  in 
November,  1867,  on  Classical  and  Primary  Education,  Mr.  Lowe 
expressed  himself  as  follows : — 

I  would  say,  commence  a  survey  and  report  upon  Great  Britain,  parish  faj 
parish ;  report  to  the  Privy  Council  in  London  tlie  educational  wants  in  ea<» 
parisli,  the  number  of  schools,  the  number  of  children,  and  wliat  is  wanted  to 
be  done  in  order  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  people  of  that  parish  a  suffl* 
cient  amount  of  education.  When  that  has  been  done,  I  think  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  Privy  Council  to  give  notice  to  that  parish  that  they  should  found  a 
school,  or  whatever  may  be  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  that  parish.  If  the 
parish  found  a  school,  then  it  would  bo  the  duty  of  the  Privy  Council  to  aasiM 
itt  and  that  in  the  same  way  as  it  assists  the  schools  already  in  existence. 
If  the  parish  does  not  agree  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done,  then  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  power  vested  in  the  Privy  Council,  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
some  other  great  responsible  public  officer,  to  make  a  compulsory  rate  on  Ihem 
to  fuund  that  schooL  I  think  the  schools  they  found  should  be  entitled  to  the 
same  inspection  and  examination  as  the  schools  already  in  existence,  and  re- 
eeive  the  same  grants  for  results. 

Between  1851  and  1867,  two  schemes  had  been  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  from  opposite  sides  of  the  House,  one  by 
Lord  John  Russel  in  1856  {Resolutions  for  Establishing  a  SysUm 
of  Education)^  and  the  other  by  Sir  J.  Pakington  (The  Borough 
Education  BHl\  both  of  which  embodied  the  essential  principles 
of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Bill,  and  helped  to  prepare  the 
country  and  Parliament  for  accepting  the  principles  of  'Mr.  Forster^s 
Bill  in  1870.  To  Manchester,  therefore,  we  owe  the  line  of  ideas 
Snd  influence,  educational  and  political,  which  has  brought  the 
nation  into  the  possession  of  the  present  Education  Act* 

Mr,  Forster's  BiiL 

Mr.  Lowe,  in  1867,  after  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the 
Tory  Government,  declared  that  one  of  the  first  and  most  pressing 
duties  of  the  new  Parliament  would  be  to  teach  their  new  *  masters 

*  Dr.  Riff  deoiei  the  claim  wt  op  on  behalf  of  the  Birmiofhain  Leafue,  to  the  coropuhoiy 
^Mnent  of  the  Act  of  1870,  inatmoch  as  the  form  aod  defree  in  which  that  element  appean, 
•Bfgerted  in  the  Maoobailar  Bill  and  Coofeffoca. 
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their  letters.'  The  Duke  of  Marlhorough,  as  a  xnemher  of  Mr. 
Disraelis  Governmeiit,  had  brought  in  a  bill  in  1868,  for  the  settle- 
ment and  extension  of  public  elementary  education,  but  it  was  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case — it  went,  indeed, 
almost  wholly  upon  the  old  foundations — and  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment were  in  no  position  to  carry  it  through.  When,  in  1868-0, 
the  Liberal  Government  acceeded  to  office,  and  Mr.  Forster  became 
Vice-President  of  the  Council,  it  was  understood  from  the  first  that 
a  measure  for  extending  and  consolidating  national  education  must 
come  to  the  front.  Such  a  measure  was  announced  as  to  be  brought 
forward  in  the  Queen^s  Speech  for  1870,  and  Mr.  Forster,  Dr. 
Amold^s  son-in-law,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
Educational  Inspector  and  Commissioner,  himself  also  one  who  had 
taken  a  very  thorough  and  deep  interest  in  popular  education  for 
years,  who  had  often  spoken  on  the  subject  in  Parliament,  who  was 
a  practical  manager  of  elementary  day  schools,  and  had,  along  with 
Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Egerton,  brought  forward  an  Education  Bill  of 
acknowledged  merit  in  the  House  of  Commons  two  or  three  years 
before,  was  very  distinctly  marked  out  as  specially  fitted,  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council,  to  undertake  the  question. 

Accordingly,  on  the  l7th  of  February,  18V0,  Mr.  Forster  moved 
for  and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  the  Government  Elementary 
Education  Bill,  and,  in  so  doing,  explained  the  general  principles 
of  the  measure.  Of  the  scope  and  chief  provisions  of  the  Bill,  I 
shall  soon  speak  particularly.  Here  I  need  only  remark,  to  explain 
what  immediately  follows,  that  one  provision  of  the  Bill  was  that, 
to  whatever  extent  a  final  deficiency  of  school  accommodation 
should  be  ascertained  in  any  district,  that  deficiency  should  be  met 
by  means  of  schools  to  be  founded,  and  in  part  sustained,  by  local 
rates,  and  that  the  local  authorities — the  local  School  Board  which, 
in  all  such  cases,  was  to  be  created — should  be  left  to  decide  what 
fthould  be  the  religiona  complexion  of  such  schools,  and  how  the 
religious  instruction^  if  any,  should  be  imparted  in  them.  On  the 
I4th  of  March  he  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  At  this 
stage,  Mr.  Dixon,  the  chairman  and  Parliamentary  representative 
of  the  Birmingham  League  for  the  promotion  of  secular,  free,  and 
oorapulsory  education,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  cfiect  that  no^ 
measure  could  be  satisfactory  which  left  the  question  of  religions 
instruction  iu  schools  supported  ont  of  national  funds  and  local 
rates  to  be  determined  by  local  authorities.  There  had  been  three 
nights'  discussion  on  asking  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  and  there 
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were  again  three  nigbts^s  discussion  on  the  second  reading,  bot  Mr. 
Dixon  withdrew  his  amendment  after  the  discussion,  and  the  second 
reading  passed  without  a  division.  Three  months  now  elapsed, 
during  which  the  Bill  made  no  progress,  owing  to  the  way  being 
blocked  by  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  That  measure,  however,  having 
passed,  the  Committee  on  the  Education  Bill  was  taken  on  the  16th 
June.  The  Prime  Minister  on  that  occasion  announced  several 
important  changes  which  Government  proposed  to  make  in  the  Bill 
— changes  so  important  that  it  was  agreed,  after  some  discussion, 
that  the  Bill  should  bo  reprinted  and  re-committed.  The  modified 
Bill  was,  accordingly,  bronght  forward  again  in  Committee  four 
days  later  (June  20),  and  was  discussed  for  four  long  nights.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Dixon,  as  representing  the  Birmingham  League, 
retired  in  favor  of  Mr.  H.  Richard.  Mr.  Richard,  seconded  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that '  the  existing 
denominational  schools  should  not  be  increased;*  that  attendance 
ought  to  be  made  every  where  compulsory,  and  that  religious 
instruction  ought  to  be  supplied  by  voluntary  effort  and  not  out 
of  public  funds.  To  the  last  point  it  was  replied  in  effect  that,  in 
denominational  schools,  the  religious  instruction  was  not  and  would 
not  be  supplied  out  of  public  funds,  that  the  public  funds  were 
contributed,  as  expressly  stated  in  the  Bill  itself,  only  as  payment 
for  secular  instruction.  Mr.  Richard^s  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  361,  the  votes  in  its  favor  numbering  60.  The  Bill  was  pressed 
80  diligently  forward  that,  notwithstanding  the  innumerable  amend- 
ments of  which  notice  had  been  given,  it  passed  through  Commit- 
tee in  a  month,  and  on  the  day  after  the  Committee's  work  was 
ended,  its  third  reading  in  the  Commons  was  taken  (July  22nd). 
On  the  same  day  it  was  read  a  first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
it  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  25th;  it  entered  and  paased 
through  Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  29th ;  the 
amendments  were  reported  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  third 
reading  taken  on  the  second.  On  the  4th  the  Lords*  amendments 
were  reported  to  the  Commons,  and,  for  the  most  part,  agreed  to. 
On  the  8th  the  Commons'  disagreement  from  certain  amendments 
was  reported  to  the  Lords,  and  admitted  by  their  lordships,  the 
same  being  reported  to  the  Commons  the  next  day.  On  the  same 
day  (August  9)  the  Royal  Assent  was  given  to  the  Bill,  and  it 
became  an  Act  and  Statute  of  Parliament. 

[The  principles  which  underlie  the  Act  of  1870,  are  set  forth  in 
the  following  outline  of  its  provisions : — ] 
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The  objects  of  the  act  *  to  provide  for  public  elementary  education, 
Aug.  9,  1870/  which  applies  only  to  England  and  Wales,  are  the  supply 
of  elementary  schools  in  districts,  which  have  not  a  sufficient  supply  of 
public  school  accommodation,  the  maintenance  and  regulation  of  all 
public  elementary  schools,  and  their  general  supervision  by  the  State. 

For  these  important  objects,  the  *  Education  Department,'  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education, 
have  most  extensive  powers. 

Definiiian  of  an  Elementary  School 

The  term  *  elementary  school  *  means  a  school  or  department  of  a 
school  at  which  elementary  education  is  the  principal  part  of  the  educa- 
tion there  given,  and  does  not  include  any  school  or  department  of  a 
school  at  which  the  ordinary  payments,  in  respect  of  the  instruction, 
from  each  scholar,  exceed  nine  pence  a  week. 

ScJiool  Districis, 

The  school  districts,  as  set  forth  in  the  First  Schedule  of  the  Act,  turt 

The  Metropolis — Boroughs,  except  Oxford — the  District  of   the  local 

board  of  Oxford — and  Parishes  not  included  in  any  of  the  above-named 

districts. 

Supply  of.  Schools. 

It  is  enacted  that  there  shall  be  provided  for  every  school  district  a 
sufficient  amount  of  accommodation  in  public  elementary  schools 
(as  hereinafter  defined)  available  for  all  the  children  resident  in  such 
district  for  whose  elementary  education  efficient  and  suitable  provision 
is  not  otherwise  made,  and  that  where  there  is  an  insufficient  amount  of 
such  accommodation,  in  the  Act  referred  to  as  *  public  school  accommo- 
dation/ the  deficiency  shall  be  supplied  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
Act  That  is  to  say — where  the  Education  Department  are  satisfied 
(through  returns  which  they  shall  cause  to  be  made,  and  after  such 
inquiry,  if  any,  as  they  think  necessary,)  and  have  given  public  notice, 
that  there  is  an  insufficient  amount  of  public  school  accommodation  for 
any  school  district,  and  the  deficiency  is  not  supplied,  the  Department 
shall  cause  a  school  board  to  be  formed  for  the  district,  and  shall  send  a 
requisition  to  the  school  board  so  formed,  requiring  them  to  take  pro- 
ceedings forthwith  for  supplying  the  public  school  accommodation  men- 
tioned in  the  requisition,  and  the  school  board  shall  supply  the  same 
accordingly. 

In  doing  this,  the  Education  Department  must  take  into  condsidera- 
tion  every  school,  whether  public  elementary  or  not,  and  whether 
actually  situated  in  the  school  district  or  not,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
gives,  or  will,  when  completed,  give,  efficient  elementary  education  to, 
and  is,  or  will,  when  completed,  be  suitable  for,  the  children  of  such 
district 

It  is  imperatively  enacted  that  the  Education  Department  shall  take 
proceedings  for  the  supply  of  schools  immediately  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  and  the  same  in  future  years,  after  the  receipt  of  returns,  sub* 
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sequent  to  the  first,  with  respect  to  any  school  district,  and  after  sach 
inquiry  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

Again,  where  application  is  made  to  the  Education  Department  with 
respect  to  any  school  district  by  the  persons  who,  if  there  were  a  school 
board  in  that  district,  would  elect  the  school  board,  or  with  fespect  to 
any  borough,  by  the  council ;  or  where  the  Education  Department  ar« 
satisfied  that  the  managers  of  any  elementary  school  in  any  school 
district  are  unable  or  unwilling  any  longer  to  maintain  such  school,  and 
that,  if  the  school  is  discontinued,  tlie  amount  of  public  school  accommo- 
dation for  such  district  will  be  insufficient ;  the  Education  Department 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  without  making  the  inquiry  or  publishing  the 
notices  required  by  the  Act  before  the  formation  of  a  school  board,  bul 
after  such  inquiry,  public  or  other,  and  such  notice,  as  they  think  suf- 
ficient, cause  a  school  board  to  be  formed  for  such  district,  and  send  a 
requisition  to  such  school  board  requiring  them  to  take  proceedings 
forthwith  for  supplying  the  public  school  accommodation  mentioned  in 
the  requisition. 

Here  we  have,  so  far,  a  most  effectiye  system  for  the  sufficient  supply 
of  public  school  accommodation  to  the  children  of  the  working  classes. 
The  Education  Department,  through  the  returns  which  they  are  author- 
ized and  enjoined  to  procure,  are  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  supply 
of  elementary  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  every  borough 
and  parish  of  England  and  Wales.  These  returns  may  be  supplemented 
by  any  inquiry  the  Department  may  think  necessary ;  and  the  returns 
and  inquiries  will  be  repeated  periodically,  as  ihoy  may  be  required. 
Accordingly,  proceedings  were  taken  by  the  Department,  immediately 
on  the  passing  of  the  Act,  to  have  school  boards  elected,  whose  duty  \% 
is  to  supply,  maintain,  and  carry  on  the  requisite  additional  schools  in 
the  most  efficient  manner,  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  De- 
partment, on  which  it  is  imperative  to  see  that  this  is  done. 

Evidently,  with  a  view  to  urging  the  immediate  general  establishment 
of  schools,  where  required,  it  was  enacted  that  no  parliamentary  grant 
should  be  made  in  aid  of  building,  enlarging,  improving,  or  fitting  up 
any  elementary  school,  except  in  pursuance  of  a  memorial  duly  signed, 
and  containing  the  information  required  by  the  Education  Department 
for  enabling  them  to  decide  on  the  application,  and  sent  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department  on  or  before  the  thirty -first  day  of  December,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  will  be  seen  in  the  following  facts : — 

In  the  year  1870,  grants  were  made  for  building  78,  and  enlarging  or 
improving  96  schools. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Council  on  Education  in  1839  to  the  end  of  1870,  grants  were  made  for 
building  5,010,  and  enlarging  or  improving  2,819  schools. 

In  the  year  1870,  the  Committee  received  no  less  than  8,880  applica- 
tions for  aid ;  viz.,  1,728  to  erect  new  buildings,  1,479  to  enlarge  or  im« 
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proTe  schools,  and. 28,  in  which  ft  was  donbtAil  whether  the  applicants 
wished  to  enlarge  or  rebuild.  Of  thef<e  8,230  applications,  no  fewer 
than  8,111  were  received  between  the  1st  of  August  and  8l8t  of  Decem- 
ber, and  the  great  mnjority  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  year. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  of  these  8,280  applications,  less  than  one- 
tenth  were  from  Nonconformists  and  Undcnominationalists,  and  more 
than  nine-tenths  were  from  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
other  Denominationatists.  This  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  being  in  favor  of  Denominational  Education. 

School  boards,  it  will  be  understood,  are  constituted  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  rate-aided  unsectarian  schools,  to  sup- 
plement schools  previously  existing,  whether  denominational  or  others 
80  as  to  fill  up  every  void,  and  completely  supply  the  educational  neces- 
utles  of  the  country. 

There  are  two  iclasses  of  schools,  therefore,  now  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Education  Department  of  the  Privy  Council :  visL,  first,  all 
Church  of  England,  British  and  Foreign,  Catholic,  and  other  voluntary 
schools,  which  comply  with  the  conditions  which  constitute  *Publif 
Elementary  Schools,*  and,  secondly,  those  which  are  the  special  creation 
of  the  new  Act — School  Board  Schools — also  complying  with  the  sama 
conditions. 

Let  us  now  see  what  these  conditions  are ;  and  what  is  the  differenoti 
between  the  two  classes  of  schools. 

PUBLIC  ELBKENTARY  80H00L& 

It  is  enacted  that  every  elementary  school  which  is  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  following  regulations  shall  be  a  public  elementary 
school  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act;  ftnd  that  every  public  elementary 
school  shall  ba  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  following  regulations 
(a  copy  of  which  regulations  shall  be  conspicuously  put  up  in  every 
such  school) ;  namely — 

1.  It  shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of  any  child  being  admitted  into  or 
continuing  in  the  sciiool,  thut  he  shall  attend  or  abstain  A*om  attending  any 
Sunday  school,  or  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that  he  shall  attend  any 
religious  observance  or  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  Uie  school  or 
elsewhere,  from  which  observance  or  instruction  he  may  be  withdrawn  by  his 
parent,  or  that  lie  shall,  if  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  attend  the  school  on  any 
day  exclusively  set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body'to 
which  his  parent  belongs : 

2.  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is  practiced  or 
Instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given  at  any  meeting  of  the  school  shall  be 
either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  such 
meeting,  and  shall  be  inserted  in  a  time-table  to  be  approved  by  the  Education 
Department,  and  to  be  kept  permanently  and  conspicuously  affixed  in  every 
school-room ;  and  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent  (irom  such 
observance  or  instruction  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefiu  of  the 
school: 

3.  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  of  Her 
imesty's  inspectors,  so,  however,  that  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the  duties  of  such 
inspector  to  inquire  into  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  given  at  soioh 
school,  or  to  examine  any  scholar  therein  in  religious  knowledge  or  in  any 
religious  subject  or  book: 
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4.  The  school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  reqaired 
to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary  school  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  parliament- 
ary grant 

Parliamentary  Grant. 

Under  the  new  Act,  no  parliamentary  grant  can  be  made  to  any 

elementary  school,  which  is  not  a  *  public  elementary  school '  within  the 

meaning  of  the  Act 

Conditions  of  the  Annual  Pariiameniary  Grant, 

The  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary  school,  in 

order  to  obtain  an  annual  parliamentary  grant,  arc  those  contained  in 

the  minutes  of  the  Education  Department  in  force  for  the  time  being, 

and,  among  other  matters,  provide  that  ailer  March  31,  1871 — 

(1.)  Such  grants  shall  not  be  made  in  respect  of  any  instruction  in  religions 

subjects : 
(2.)  Such  grant  shall  not  for  any  year  exceed  the  income  of  the  school  for  that 
year  which  was  derived  from  voluntary  coutributionn,  and  from  school 
fees,  and  from  any  sources  other  tiian  the  parliamentary  grant; 
but  such  conditions  do  not  require  that  the  school  shall  be  in  connection  with  a 
religious  denomination,  or  that  religious  instmction  shall  be  given  in  the  scliooL 
and  do  not  g^ve  any  preference  or  advantage  to  any  school  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  or  is  not  provided  by  a  school  board. 

The  managers  of  every  elementary  school  are  empowed  to  fulfill  the 
conditions  required  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to 
obtain  a  parliamentary  grant,  notwithstanding  any  provision  contained 
in  any  instrument  regulating  the  trusts  or  management  of  their  school, 
and  to  apply  such  grant  accordingly. 

The  preliminary  conditions  of  the  annual  grant,  set  forth  in  the  New 
Codeof  Regulations  of  the  Privy  Council,  under  date  Feb  7,  1871,  are : — 

Before  any  grant  is  made  to  a  school  the  Education  Department  must  be 
satisfied  that — 
(a.)  The  school  is  conducted  as  a  public  elementary  school;  and  no  child  is 

refused  admission  to  the  school  on  oUier  tlian  reasonable  grounds. 
0)^  The  school  is  not  carried  on  with  a  view  to  private  emolument. 
(c.)  The  school  premises  are  healthy,  well  lighted,  drained,  and  ventilated, 

properly  furnished,  supplied  with  suitable  offices,  and  contain  in  the 

principal  school-room  at  least  80  cubical  feet  of  internal  space,  and  in 

the  school-room  and  class-room  at  least  8  square  feet  of  area,  for  each 

child  in  average  attendance. 
(dL)  The  principal  teacher  is  certificated. 

Exception : — An  evening  school  may  bo  taught  by  an  assistant 
teacher  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  Article  79. 
(a.)  Notice  is  immediately  given  to  the  Department  of  the  date  at  which 

the  teacher  enters  on  tlie  charge  of  the  school,  from  which  date  the 

g^nt  is  computed. 
(/.)  The  girls  in  the  school  are  taught  plain  needlework  and  cutting-out  as 

nart  of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction. 
(g.)  The  infants,  if  any,  attending  the  school  are  instructed  suitably  to  their 

age,  and  in  a  manner  not  to  interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the  older 

children. 
(k.)  Registers  of  admission  and  daily  attendance,  and  accounts  of  income  and 

expenditure,  are  accurately  kept  and  duly  audited :  'and  all  statistical 

returns  and  certificates  of  character  (Articles  67,  77,  and  80)  may  be 

accepted  as  trustworthy, 
(i)  Three  persons  have  desigp[iated  one  of  their  number  to  sign  the  receipt 

for  the  grant  on  behalf  of  the  school. 
Ejcception : — ^The  treasurer  of  a  school  board  signs  the  reoeipt  ibr 
grants  to  schools  provided  by  the  board 
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Up  to  the  period  of  the  new  Act  coining  into  operation,  Government 
gave  its  annual  aid  to  all  elementary  schools,  in  consideration  of  the 
religious,  as  well  as  secular,  instruction  imparted  therein.    iVbtr,  the 
Parliamentary  grant  is  given  solely  in  consideration  of  secular  instruc- 
tion, and  no  note  whatever  is  taken,  by  the  State,  of  religious  instruc- 
tion.    Under  the  former  system,  Her  Majesty^s  inspectors  were  bound  to 
examine  into  not  only  the  secular,  but  the  religious,  teaching  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  schools  of  the  country — those  of  the  Church  of 
England — and  to  report  to  the  Education  Department  on  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  said  religious  instruction ;  and  as  regards  the 
British  and  other  Protestant  schools  not  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other  Scottish   schools,   and 
Catholic  schools,  the  State  gave  them   credit  for  imparting  religious  in- 
struction, but  did  not  take  any  cognizance  of  the  quantity   or   quality 
thereof.     In  fact,  all  schools  got  credit,  in  the  amount  of  Parliamentary 
grant  allocated  to  them  severally,  for   religious  instruction  imparted. 
Now,   under  the   new  system,  no  cognizance   whatever    is  taken  of 
religious  instruction  by  the  Education  Department;  and  it  is  expressly 
enacted,  as  we  have  just  seen,  that  to  public  elementary  schools  *  the 
parliamentary  grant  shall  not  be  made  in  respect  of  any  instruction  in 
religious  subjects.* 

Furthermore,  religious  instruction  is  prohibited,  during  the  ordinary 
school  hours,  in  all  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department ; 
but  in  the  first  class  of  schools — voluntary  and  denominational — it  is 
permitted  (not  enjoined)  either  before  or  after,  or  both  before  and  alto 
the  ordinary  school  hours. 

That  religious  instruction  would  thus  be  given  in  extra  hours,  in  ▼•^ 
untary  and  denominational  schools,  appears  to  have  been  contemplatsd. 
as  certain,  by  the  framers  of  the  Act,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  followiqc 
provisions : — 

Wliere  the  mana^rs  of  anv  public  elementary  school  not  provided  itw^ 
school  board  desire  to  have  their  school  inspected  or  the  scholani  ttiPTcm  y 
amined,  as  well  in  respect  of  religious  as  of  other  fubjectot  by  an  umvmsp 
other  than  one  of  Her  Majesty's  inapectora,  auch  managers  may  lix  a  oavrr 
days  not  exceeding  two  in  any  one  year  for  such  inapecUon  or  examinatiu 
The  managers  shall,  not  leas  than  fourteen  days  before  any  doy  »u -• 
cause  public  notice  of  tho  day  to  be  given  in  the  school,  and  nouee  in  -a 

of  such  diiy  to  be  conspicuously  affixed  in  ihe  achooL  ^^  

On  any  such  day  any  religious  observance  may  bo  piacticea.  auuiL^.^^. 
struction  in  religious  subjects  given  at  any  Ume  during  liie  mettmr  ".m^ 
school,  but  any  scholar  who  has  been  withdrawn  by  Um  pareui^Mr 
religious  observance  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  abaU  iwi  Mr  fi^wt^ao 
attend  the  school  on  any  such  day. 

Under  the  new  Code  of  Minutes  Of  the  EducaUon  lisfiSffMKnRn^ 
four  hours  a  day  are  fixed  as  the  minimuin  attendance  fM-iMiiuMun  in 
secular  subjects ;  viz.,  two  hours  in  tlie  morning  and  iw^Mnmn  th« 
afternoon.  Religious  instruction  roust  be  outwde  ot  ^i^  ,:  ,h«^, 
fore,  has  become  a  much  more  difficult  mstur  UiaA4«4*«.  ,HM.n  \r 
struction  in  religious     Bubjects    might  be  given  nfc^-a.^*       Th- 
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difficultj  can  be  met  only  bj  great  zeal  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  and  teachers.  The  school-room,  no  doubt,  may  be  freely  used 
for  religious  instruction  and  religious  exercises  in  extra  hours,  notice 
thereof  being  given  in  the  time-table  affixed  in  the  school-room.  More- 
over, in  such  matters  of  secular  instruction  as  may  occasionally  border 
on  religious  controversy — history  for  instance — the  State  observes  com- 
plete neutrality,  as  regards  the  books  to  be  used.  Then,  there  is  no 
prohibition  of  texts  of  Scripture  being  inscribed  on  the  walls,  or  a 
Crucifix,  or  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  being  set  up  in  the  school- 
room, as  formerly,  if  the  managers  please.  But  the  law  is  imperative 
that  there  shall  be  no  instruction  whatever  in  religious  subjects,  during 
the  ordinary  school  hours. 

But  while  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  permitted,  outside  the 
ordinary  school  hours,  in  voluntary  schools  receiving  the  annual  Parlia- 
mentary grant,  it  is  altogether  prohibited  in  school-board  schools,  which 
also  receive  the  Parliamentary  grant,  and,  furthermore,  are  built  and 
maintained  by  public  rates,  and  managed  by  boards  elected  by  the 
rate-payers.  For,  with  respect  to  these  latter,  it  is  enacted,  that  every 
school  provided  by  a  school  board  shall  be  conducted  under  tlie  control 
and  management  of  such  board  in  accordance  with  the  following  regu- 
lations : — 

(1.)  The  school  shall  be  a  public  elementary  school,  within  the  meaning  of  thla 

Act: 
(2.)  No  religious  catechism  or  religious  formularv  which  is  distinctive  of  any 

particular  denomiuation  shall  be  tauglit  in  the  school. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  provisions  for  the  election  of  school  boards, 
their  constitution,  management,  source  of  income,  and  powers  and 
functions,  under  the  Act 

SCHOOL  BOARD& 

It  is  enacted  that  the  school  board  shall  be  elected — in  a  borough  by 
the  persons  whoso  names  are  on  the  burgess  roll  of  such  borough  for 
the  time  being  in  force,  and  in  a  parish  not  situate  in  the  metropolis  by 
the  rate-payers. 

The  school  board  for  London  is  elected,  in  the  city  by  the  same 
persons  and  in  like  manner  as  common  councilmen  are  elected,  and  in 
the  other  divisions  of  the  metropolis  by  the  same  persons  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  vestrymen,  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Act, 
1855,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same.  The  school  board  for  Oxford, 
nine  in  number,  is  elected,  six  by  the  rate-payers,  and  three  by  the 
University. 

At  every  election,  every  voter  is  entitled  to  a  number  of  votes  equal 
to  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  school  board  to  be  elected,  and 
may  give  all  such  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  may  distribute  them  among 
the  candidates  as  he  thinks  fit 

The  Act  provides  that  the  number  of  members  of  a  school  board 
(except  the  school  board  of  the  Metropolis)  shall  be  such  number,  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen,  as  may  be  determined  in  the  flnt 
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instance  bj  the  Education  Department,  and  aflerwards,  from  time  to 
time,  by  a  resolution  of  the  school  board,  approved  by  the  Education 
Department 

The  Education  Department  hare,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  fixed  the  number  of  members  of  the  school  board  for  London 
at  forty-nine,  the  numbers  for  the  several  divisions  being  respectively — 
Chelsea  four,  City  four,  Finsbury  six,  Greenwich  four,  Hackney  five, 
Lambeth  five,  Marylebone  seven,  Soutwark  four.  Tower  Hamlets  five, 
and  Westminster  five.  The  Education  Department  have  the  power  of 
altering  any  of  these  numbers,  by  way  of  increase  or  decrease,  hereafter, 
as  the  population  or  rateable  value  of  any  of  the  divisions  may  vary. 

The  Recorder  of  London  is  named  returning  officer  for  the  first 
election  of  the  school  board  of  London ;  and  his  ten  deputy  returning 
officers  are  severally  named  in  the  orders  of  the  Education  Department ; 
TiSL,  the  Secondary  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  City,  and  vestry  clerks 
of  certain  parishes  for  the  other  nine  districts. 

The  returning  officer  for  the  first  election  of  the  school  board  of  the 
district  of  the  local  board  of  Oxford  is  the  chairman  of  the  said  local 
board,  or  a  member  thereof  appointed  by  the  said  local  board  for  the 
purpose. 

The  returning  officer  of  a  borough,  under  the  Act,  is  the  Mayor  or  a 
deputy  appointed  under  his  hand. 

The  returning  officer  of  school  boards  in  parishes  not  situate  within 
municipal  boroughs,  or  within  the  Metropolis,  is  the  clerk  of  the  union 
of  which  the  parish  forms  part,  or  the  person  for  the  time  being  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  such  clerk. 

Triennial  Election  and  JReUremeni  of  Memhera. 

The  school  boards  are  elected  for  three  years.  The  day  for  the  trien- 
nial retirement  of  members  is  the  day  prescribed  by  some  minute  or 
order  of  the  Education  Department  Members  retiring  are  re-eligible. 
Members  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  retiring  members  come  into  office  on 
the  day  for  retirement,  and  hold  office  for  three  years  only.  Casual 
vacancies  are  filled  up  by  an  election  directed  by  an  order  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department 

Diaquaiificaiion  of  Memberg  by  Non-attendance. 

Tf  a  member  of  the  school  board  absents  himself  during  six  successive 
months  fVom  all  meetings  of  the  board,  except  from  temporary  illness, 
or  other  cause  to  be  approved  by  the  board,  or  is  punished  with  impris- 
onment for  any  crime,  or  is  adjudged  bankrupt,  or  enters  into  a  compo- 
rition  or  arrangement  with  hi^  creditors,  it  is  enacted  that  such  person 
shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  school  board,  and  his  office  shall 
thereupon  be  vacant 

The  Act  provides  that  no  member  of  a  school  board  or  manager  ap- 
pointed by  them  shall  have  any  place  of  profit  vested  in  the  school 
board  or  in  any  way  share  or  be  concerned  in  the  profits  of  any  bargain 
or  contract  with  Uie  school  board,  save  any  sale  of  land  or  loan  of 
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money  to  a  school  board,  or  anj  bargain  or  contract  made  with  or  work 
done  by  a  company  in  which  such  member  holds  shares,  or  the  insertion 
of  any  advertisement  relating  to  the  affairs  of  any  such  school  board  in 
any  newspaper  in  which  such  member  has  a  share  or  interest,  provided 
always  that  he  docs  not  vote  with  respect  to  such  sale,  loan,  bargain, 
contract,  work,  or  insertion. 

Constitution  of  a  School  Board, 

It  is  provided  by  the  30th  section  that  the  school  board  shall  be  i 
body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  school  board  of  the  district  to  which 
they  belong,  having  a  perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal,  with 
power  to  acquire  and  hold  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  without  any 
license  in  mortmain. 

Thus,  the  system  is  eminently  popular  in  its  basis.  Every  inhabitant 
of  each  district,  who  pays  rates,  has  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  school 
board.  Therefore  the  school  board,  generally  speaking,  must  be  a  fiur 
representation  of  the  district  for  which  it  acts.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  rate-payers  are,  as  a  body,  anxious  for,  as,  no  doubt,  their  interests 
are  deeply  involved  in,  the  education — that  is,  education  in  its  strict 
sense — of  the  masses  around  them.  Consequently,  it  is  but  fit  that 
they,  through  their  elected  representatives  on  the  school  board,  should 
take  part  in  carrying  out  the  system  of  public  elementary  school  in- 
struction, contemplated  by  the  Act  Besides,  as  the  school  fund  will, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  be  furnished  out  of  the  rates  which  they  pay, 
and,  as  regards  the  Parliamentary  grant,  out  of  the  taxes  to  which  they 
contribute  their  proportion,  it  is  considered  only  fair  that  they  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

The  Cumulative  Vote, 

The  clause  enabling  a  voter  to  give  all  his  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  to 
distribute  them  among  the  candidates  as  he* thinks  fit,  is  of  more  conse* 
qucnce  than  at  first  sight  may  appear.  For  instance,  it  enables  a 
minority  to  be  at  least  represented,  if  they  can  not  be  in  force,  on  the 
board ;  and  this,  in  itself,  is  of  much  value.  Let  us  suppose  a  district 
in  England,  in  which  the  Wesleyans,  or  Presbyterians,  or  Catholics  are 
a  small  minority.  The  rate-payers  of  any  one  of  these  denominations 
will  naturally,  under  the  circumstances,  agree  among  themselves  to  give 
all  their  votes  for  one  candidate,  and  thus  they  will  have  a  representa- 
tive to  press  their  views  and  guard  their  interests ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  views  of  a  particular  creed,  even  though  a  small  minority,  will 
receive  fair  consideration  from  every  board,  when  those  views  do  not 
contravene  any  provision  of  the  Act,  or  do  not  run  counter  to  the  inter- 
ests of  any  other  communion.  Englishmen  are  proverbially  lovers  of 
fair  play,  and  hence  we  may  anticipate  that  it  will  very  rarely  occur  that 
large  majorities  on  school  boards  will  abuse  their  power  and  unneces- 
sarily hurt  the  conscientious  feelings  of  small  minorities  of  their  fellow- 
subjects. 

That  this  is  no  mere  surmise,  but  is  actually  borne  out,  in  point  of 
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fact,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  graceful  tribute,  lately  paid  by  Arch- 
bishop Manning  to  the  fairness  of  the  London  School  Board — 

I  can  not  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  openly  declaring  that  not  only 
has  the  London  School  Board  in  this  matter  acted  with  a  signal  justness  and 
fiumess  towards  our  Catholic  children,  but  there  never  has  been  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  they  have  not  immediately  transferred  to  our  Catholic  schools 
those  Catliolic  children  who  had  been  brought  up  by  their  boy-beadles.  The 
one  only  instance  in  which  that  transfer  failed  was  not  the  fault  of  the  School 
Board.  I  wish  also  to  say  that  the  conduct  of  some  42  unions  and  boards  of 
guardians  throughout  the  metropolian  district  has  been,  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions indeed — and  tiiose  exceptions  were  sometimes  comic,  and  always 
unimportant — fair,  upright,  just,  and  honorable. 

Appointment  of  Managers  by  School  Board. 

The  school  board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  from  time  to  time,  delegate 
any  of  their  powers  under  the  Act,  except  the  power  of  raising  money, 
and  in  particular  may  delegate  the  control  and  management  of  any 
school  provided  by  them,  with  or  without  any  conditions  or  restrictions, 
to  a  body  of  managers  appointed  by  them,  consisting  of  not  less  than 
three  persons. 

The  school  board  may  from  time  to  time  remove  all  or  any  of  such 
managers,  and,  within  the  limits  allowed  by  this  section,  add  to  or 
di:iiinish  the  number  of,  or  otherwise  alter  the  constitution  or  powers  of 
any  body  of  managers  formed  by  it 

Managers  so  appointed  may  resign,  on  giving  written  notice  to  the 
school  board. 

Bules  to  be  observed  by  School  Managers, 

The  following  are  the  rules,  to  be  observed,  respecting  the  proceedings  of 
bodies  of  managers  appointed  by  a  school  board : — 

The  managers  may  elect  a  chairman  of  their  meetings.  If  no  such  chairman 
is  elected,  or  if  the  chairman  elected  is  not  present  at  the  time  appointed  for 
holding  the  same,  the  members  present  must  choose  one  of  their  number  to  be 
chairman  of  such  meeting.  The  managers  may  meet  and  adjourn  as  they 
think  proper.  The  quorum  of  the  managers  must  consist  of  such  number  of 
members  as  may  bo  prescribed  by  the  school  board  that  appointed  them,  or,  if 
no  number  be  prescribed,  of  three  members.  Every  question  at  a  meeting 
must  be  determined  by  a  majority  6f  votes  of  the  members  present  and  voting 
on  that  question,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes  the  chairman  has  a 
second  or  casting  vote. 

The  proceedings  of  the  managers  are  not  invalidated  by  any  vacancy  or 
vacancies  of  tlieir  number. 

Managers  of  existing  schools  may  transfer  same  to  School  Board. 

The  managers  of  any  elementary  school  in  the  district  of  a  school  board 
may,  in  manner  provided  by  the  Act,  make  an  arranfrement  with  the  school 
board  for  transferring  their  sciiool  to  such  board,  and  the  scliool  board  may 
assent  to  such  arrangement — this  of  course  with  the  consent  of  the  Education 
Department,  and,  if  there  are  annual  subscribers  to  such  school,  with  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority,  not  being  less  than  two-thinls  in  number,  of  those  of  the 
annual  subscribers  who  are  present  at  a  meeting  duly  summoned  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  vote  on  the  question. 

Every  school  so  transferred  will,  to  such  extent  and  during  such  times  as  tho 
school  board  have  under  such  arrangement  any  control  over  the  school,  be 
deemed  to  be  a  school  provided  by  the  school  board.  Therefore,  under  the 
14th  section  of  the  Act,  no  religious  oitechism  or  religious  formulary  which  is 
distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination  can  be  tauglit  in  such  school 
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United  School  Districts, 

Where  the  Education  Department  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  form  a  Bcliool  district  larger  tlian  a  borougli  or  a  parish,  or  any  sobool  district 
formed  under  the  Act^  they  may,  except  in  tiie  metropolis,  by  order  made 
alter  such  inquiry  and  notice  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  form  a  united  ecbool 
district,  by  uniting  any  two  or  more  adjoining  school  districts,  and.  upon  yoch 
union,  cause  a  seliool  board  to  be  formed  fur  such  uuited  school  district 

A  united  scliool  district  is,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  deemed  to  be  a 
school  district,  and  is  throughout  tlie  Act  deemed  to  be  substituted  for  the 
school  districts  out  of  which  it  is  constituted,  and  the  school  board  of  the 
united  school  district  is  the  scliool  board  appointed  under  this  Act,  and  the 
local  rate  and  rating  authority  for  the  united  districts  are  in  each  of  the  ooa- 
stitucnt  districts  thereof  the  same  as  if  each  constituent  district  did  not  form  a 
part  of  the  united  school  district. 

Expenses  of  a  School  Board — The  School  Fund, 

It  is  enacted  that  the  expenses  of  a  school  board  shall  be  paid  out  of 
a  fund  called  the  school  fund ;  that  there  shall  be  carried  to  the  school 
fund  all  moneys  received  as  fees  from  scholars,  or  out  of  moneys  pro- 
vided by  Parliament,  or  raised  by  way  of  loan,  or  in  any  manner  what- 
ever received  by  the  school  board ;  and  that  any  deficiency  shall  be 
raised  by  the  school  board  as  follows : — 

Deficiency  of  School  Fund  to  be  Raised  out  of  Local  Rates. 

It  is  provided  that  any  sum  required  to  meet  any  deficiency  in  the 
school  fund,  whether  for  satisfying  past  or  future  liabilities,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  rating  authority  out  of  the  local  rate. 

The  school  board  are  empowered  to  serve  their  precept  on  the  rating 
authority,  requiring  such  authority  to  pay  the  amount  specified  therein 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  school  board  out  of  the  local  rate,  and  the  rating 
authority  are  bound  to  pay  the  same  accordingly,  and  the  amount  so 
paid  is  to  be  carried  to  the  scho6l  fund. 

If  the  rating  authority  have  no  moneys  in  their  hands  in  respect  of 
the  local  rate,  they  are  bound,  or,  if  they  have  paid  the  amount,  then, 
for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  themselves,  they  are  permitted,  notwith- 
standing an}'  limit  under  any  Act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise,  to  levy 
the  said  rate  or  any  contributions  thereto,  or  any  increase  of  the  said 
rate  or  contributions ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  they  are  given  the  sama 
powers  of  levying  a  rate  and  requiring  contributions  as  they  have  fir 
the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  to  which  the  local  rate  is  ordinarily 
applicable. 

In  case  of  default  by  the  rating  authority  in  paying  the  amount  spce- 
ified  by  the  school  board,  the  school  board  are  empowered  to  appoint  an 
ofBcer  or  ofldcerH  for  the  purpose,  and  the  persons  so  appointed  have  all 
the  powers  of  making  and  levying  a  rate,  that  belong  to  the  rating 
authority,  in  the  matter. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  school  boards  have  the  most  ample  powers, 
under  the  Act,  for  raising  out  of  the  local  rates  all  moneys  they  may 
require  to  supply  any  deficiency  In  the  school  fund. 

We  shall  now  see  that,  besides  their  power  of  raising  the  necessary 
funds,  they  are  empowered  in  the  fullest  manner  not  only  to  provide 
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schools  and  school  requisites,  but  also  to  establish  free  schools  in  poor 
places,  remit  school  fees  in  particular  cases  of  poverty,  and  to  build, 
maintain,  and  contribute  to  industrial  schools — in  a  word,  to  supply  in 
the  most  ample  manner  the  educational  wants  of  their  respective 
districts. 

Powers  for  Providing  Schools  and  Scfiool  Requisites. 

Every  school  board  is  empowered,  under  the  Act,  to  provide,  whether 
m  obedience  to  any  requisition  or  not,  by  building  or  otherwise,  school- 
houses  properly  fitted  up,  and  to  improve,  enlarge,  and  fit  up  any  school- 
house  provided  by  them,  and  to  supply  school  apparatus  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  also  to  take  on 
lease  any  land,  and  any  right  over  land  for  such  purpose. 

There  is  also  a  provision  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  sites  by 
school  boards. 

Power  of  School  Boards  to  Establish  Free  Schools, 
It  is  provided  that  if  a  school  board  satisfy  the  Education  Department 
that,  on  the  ground  of  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  place  hi 
their  district,  it  is  expedient  for  the  interests  of  education  to  provide  a 
school  at  which  no  fees  shall  be  required  from  the  scholars,  the  board 
may,  subject  to  such  rules  and  conditions  as  the  Education  Department 
may  prescribe,  provide  such  school,  and  may  admit  scholars  to  such 
school  without  requiring  any  fee. 

Contributions  ly  School  Boards  to  Industrial  Schools, 
It  is  enacted  that  a  school  board  shall  have  the  same  powers  of  con* 
tributing  money  in  the  case  of  an  industrial  school  as  are  given  to  a 
prison  authority  by  Section  12  of  *The  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866;* 
and  that  upon  the  election  of  a  school  board  in  a  borough,  the  council 
of  that  borough  shall  cease  to  have  power  to  contribute  under  that 
section. 

Industrial  Schools. 
A  school  board  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department, 
establish,  build,  and  maintain  a  certified  industrial  school  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  and  shall  for  that  purpose 
have  the  same  powers  as  they  have  for  the  purpose  of  providing  suf- 
ficient school  accommodation  for  their  district:  Provided  that  the  school 
board,  as  far  as  regards  any  such  industrial  school,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  managers  of  any  other  industrial  school  are 
subject,  and  such  school  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
Act,  and  not  of  this  Act 

The  London  school  board  has  already  moved  in  this  matter  of  indus- 
trial schools.  A  report  thereon  has  been  recently  laid  before  the  board. 
It  states  that  80  certified  industrial  schools  had  agreed  to  receive 
children  sent  by  the  board.  Of  the  children  already  sent  to  these 
schools,  154  were  Protestants,  of  whom  135  were  boys  and  19  girls; 
and  77  Catholics,  59  boys  and  18  girls-^altogether  281  children.    Foi 
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the  immediate  provision  of  250  vacancies,  and  their  subsequent  continu- 
ance, the  Board  would  be  required  to  paj  a  sum  of  2,400Z.  to  the 
schools,  when  the  alterations  and  enlargement  were  completed. 

Ftitsof  ChildretL 
Notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  of  the  League  to  the  principle 
of  school  fees,  it  has  been  adopted  in  the  new  Act,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  provision : 

Every  child  attending  a  school  provided  bj  any  school  board  shall  pay  such 
weekly  fee  as  may  be  preecribed  by  the  school  board,  with  tlie  conseui  of  the 
Education  Department ;  but  the  school  board  may,  fh>m  time  to  time,  for  a 
renewable  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  remit  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
such  fee,  in  the  case  of  any  child,  when  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  parent  of 
such  child  is  unable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  same,  but  such  remission  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  parochial  relief  given  to  such  parent 

These  school  pence,  as  we  have  seen,  annually  produced,  under  the 
old  system,  a  sum  of  over  600,0002.,  or  one-third  of  the  total  income  of 
the  elementary  schools  in  Great  Britain.     In  the  year  ending  August  81, 
187lJ-thc  first  year  of  the  new  Act— they  yielded  648,1222.  15«.  8dL 
Payment  of  Fees  by  School  Boards  in  Case  of  Poverty. 

By  a  strange  inconsistency,  the  League,  whilst  it  advocates  free  schools  I 

for  all,  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  25th  clause,  which  permits  a  school/ 

board  to  pay  the  school  fees  of  any  child  unable  from  poverty  to  pay 

the  same.    The  clause  runs  as  follows : 

The  school  board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  from  time  to  time,  for  a  renewable 
period  not  exceeding  six  months,  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  school  fees 
payable  at  any  public  elementary  school  by  any  child,  resident  in  their  district, 
whose  parent  is  in  their  opinion  unable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  same  ;  but  no 
such  payment  shall  be  made  or  refused  on  condition  of  the  child  attending  any 
public  elementary  school  other  than  such  as  may  be  selected  by  the  parent; 
and  such  payment  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  parochial  relief  given  to  sucli 
parent 

The  main  objection  of  the  secularist  party  to  this  clause  appears  to  be 
that  it  gives  aid,  at  the  expense  of  the  rate-payers,  to  denominational 
education.  Surely  it  is  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large  that  its 
poorest  members  should  be  educated ;  and  it  would  be  tymnny  and 
injustice  to  compel  a  poor  man,  because  he  can  not  pay  school  fees,  to 
send  his  child  to  a  school  other  than  such  as  ho  may  select  Besides,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  great  majority  of  the  rate-payers  are 
denominationalists. 

The  attempt  made  in  April,  1872,  to  have  this  clause  repealed,  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  201,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  numbers 
being  816  to  115. 

COMPULSORY   ATTEKDANCE    OF  CniLDREN  AT  SCHOOL. 

The  principle  of  compulsory  attendance  has  been  adopted  in  the  new 
Act 
The  section  runs  thus : — 

Every  school  board  may  from  time  to  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  make  by-laws  for  all  or  any  of  the  following  purposes : 

1.  Requiring  the  parents  of  children  of  such  age,  not  less  than  five  years  nor 
more  than  thirteen  years,  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  by-laws,  to  cause  audi 
children  (unless  there  is  some  reasonable  excuse)  to  attend  school: 
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2.  Determining  the  time  during  which  children  are  so  to  attend  school ;  pro- 

vided that  no  such  by-law  shall  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  any  child 
from  any  religious  observance  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects,  or 
shall  require  any  child  to  attend  school  on  any  day  exclusively  set 
apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to  which  his  parent 
belongs,  or  siiall  be  contrary  to  any  thing  contained  in  any  Act  for  regu- 
lating the  education  of  children  employed  in  labor : 

3.  Providing  for  the  remission  or  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  tlie 

fees  of  any  child  where  the  parent  satisfies  the  school  board  that  he  is 
unable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  same : 

4.  Imposing  penalties  for  the  breach  of  any  by-laws : 
6.  Revoking  or  altering  any  by-law  previously  mada 

It  is  enacted  that  any  by-law  under  this  section  requiring  a  child 
between  ten  and  thirteen  years  of  age  to  attend  school  shall  provide  for 
the  total  or  partial  exemption  of  such  child  from  the  obligation  to  attend 
school  if  one  of  Her  Majesty*s  inspectors  certifies  that  such  child  has 
reached  a  standard  of  education  specified  in  such  by-law. 

The  following  are  set  forth  as  reasonable  excuses;  namely,  that  the 
child  is  under  efficient  instruction  in  some  other  manner ;  that  the  child 
has  been  prevented  from  attending  school  by  sickness  or  any  unavoida- 
ble cause ;  and  that  there  is  no  public  elementary  school  open  which  the 
child  can  attend  within  such  distance,  not  exceeding  three  miles  meas- 
ured according  to  the  nearest  road  from  the  residence  of  such  child,  as 
the  by-laws  may  prescribe. 

Any  proceeding  to  enforce  any  by-law  may  be  taken,  and  any  penalty 
for  the  breach  of  any  by-law  may  be  recovered,  in  a  summary  manner ; 
but  it  is  provided  that  no  penalty  imposed  for  the  breach  of  any  by-law 
shall  exceed  such  sum  as  with  the  costs  will  amount  to  five  shillings  for 
each  oficnse. 

Offijcers  to  Enforce  By-laws. 

Every  school  board  is  empowered,  if  they  think  fit,  to  appoint  an 
officer  or  officers  to  enforce  any  by-laws  under  the  Act,  with  reference 
to  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  and  to  bring  children,  who  are 
liable,  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  to  be  sent  to  a  certified 
industrial  school,  before  two  justices,  in  order  to  their  being  so  sent,  and 
any  expenses  thus  incurred  may  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund 

Under  this  Act  the  Elementary  Schools  of  England  are  increasing 
both  in  numbers  and  efficiency,  and  are  fast  developing  into  a  system  of 
National  Report  on  Education. 

Changes  in  (he  Act  0/  1870. 
By  the  new  Elementary  Education  (England)  Act,  1878,  some  im- 
portant changes  are  made  in  the  '  principal  Act '  of  1870,  which  are  thus 
noticed  in  The  Schoolmaster, 

The  relief  extended  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor  to  the  parent  of  a  child 
between  five  and  tliirteen  years  of  age,  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  instruction 
of  the  child  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  subject  to  reasonable  excuses. 
To  the  parent  is  given  full  freedom  to  chose  the  particular  public  elementary 
school  which  his  child  shall  attend.  In  November,  1872,  the  Lords  of  Ck>m- 
mittee  adopted  the  ballot  for  all  Board  elections  in  municipal  boroughs,  bat 
hitherto  in  parishes  the  method  of  open  and  cumulative  voting  has  prevailed. 
Elections  to  fill  casual  vacancies  (owing  to  continued  absence,  death,  resigna- 
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lion,  disqualification,  Ac.)  are  now  to  be  held  onlj  on  the  day  in  the  year  pre- 
scribed lur  the  election   of  members,  except  where  an  order  is  issued  to  fill  up 
at  once  vacancies  on  a  Board  whose  numbers  are  reduced  to  less  than  a  quorum. 
In  addition  to  tlie  existing  disqualification  from  exercising  any  franchise  for  six 
ycai*R,  on  conviction  of  oorntpt  practices  at  a  School  Board  election,  it  is  further 
euaeted  lliat  the  offender  shall  be  ineligible  to  serve  on  a  School  Board,  or  to 
hold  any  municipal  office  for  a  like   period.     A  wider  limit  is  griven  to  the  dr* 
cumsUinces  upon  wliich  School  Boards  can  borrow  money  on  the  security  of 
tlie  HcUuol  fund  and  local  rate.    These  now  include  not  only  the  providing  or 
enlargin;;  of  school-houses,  but  the  paying  off*  any  debt  charged  on  a  school- 
house  provided  by  a  board,  or  on  any  land  acquired   by  them   through  gifl, 
trainsfer.  purchase,  or  otiierwise,  and  the  payment  for  works  of  improvement 
or  fitting  up  a  school-house,  which,  by  reason  of  the  permanent  nature  of  such 
works,  the  depiirtnient  may  deem   desirable  to  spread  over  a  term  of  yeara 
Gifts  for  educational  purposes  may  be  accepted  by  School  Boards,  and  they  may 
also  act  as  trustees  on  belialf  of  any  educational  endowment  or  charity,  so  long 
as  the  undenominational  principles  of  section   14  of  the  principal   Act  are 
maintained  in  their  integrity,  and  provided  that  no  money  is  expended  out  of 
the  local   rate  in   aid  of  any   but  elementary  education.    The  department  is 
endowed  with  new  powers  to  cause  School  Boards  to  be  formed  for  united 
districts  witiiout   the  preliminary  inquiry  and  publication  of  notices  hitherto 
requisite,  where  a  resolution   for  union  has  been  recorded  by  each  of  the  com- 
ponent districts ;  and  provision  is  made  for  the  subdivision,  under  certain  dr- 
cumsumces,   of  the   formerly   inviolable  civil   parish,   the  Local  Government 
Board  consenting.     To  this  Board  also  are  delegated  powers,  with  the  approval 
of  the  department,  for  the  auditing  of  School  Board  accounts  in  those  instances 
where  an  aniuial,  rather  than   half-yearly,  audit  is  ordered.     Fresh   arrange- 
ments are  also  made   for  the  publishing,  by  advertisement  and   placard,  of 
notices  and  other  matters  of  which  the  publication  is  demanded  by  either  Act. 
Not  less  than  one  ordinary  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  each  month,  but  to  Boards 
who  meet  ordinarily  more  than  once  a  month  power  is  g^ven  to  vote,  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds,  not  to  meet  in  August  and  September,  or  one  of  these 
motiths.     Power  is  conferred  for  the  first  time  upon  the  Boards  who  have 
framed  by-laws  under  section  74  of  the  former  Act,  to  collect  returns  from  the 
mannzers  of  any  public  elementary  school  in   their  district,  and  thus  obtain 
reasonable  information  with  respect  to  the   attendance  of  tlie  children  within 
their  jurisdiction.     The  course  of  proceedings  before  a  magistrate  or  justice  of 
the  peace,  in  prosecutions  for  non-attendance  at  school,  will  meet  the  repre- 
sentations that  were  made   in   all  quarters  on  the  pirt  of  those  Boards — and 
they  were  important  ones — who  have  found  tliemselves  fettered  in  their  action 
by  many  practical  obstacles  which   presented  themselves.    Recourse  is  to  be 
had  to  the  'Summary  Jurisdiction  Act'  (11  and  12  Vict.,  c.  43);  the  defendant 
is  allowed  to  prove  his  excuse,  tiiough  it  be  not  anticipated  by  the  informant, 
and  any  justice  may  summon,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20^.,  a  child  who 
is  liable  to  any  by-law  requiring  attendance  at  school,  to  be  produced  before  a 
court  of   summary  jurisdiction.     Here  a  certificate  under  the   hand  of  the 
principal  teacher  of  a   public  elementary  school,  or  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
inspc>(;tor9,  will  be  admissible  as  evidence.     It  is  further  ruled  that  on  the  de* 
fendant  shall   lie  the   burden   of  proof  of  a  child's  age,  as  alno  the  proof  of 
stated  efficiency  with   regard   to  any  school  not  being  public  elcmentarj' (for 
of  these  the  efficiency  is  guaranteed  by  Government)  wliich  the  child  is  attend- 
ing, the  court  having  regard  to  the  child's  age,  and  to  the  standards  of  educa- 
tion (in  the  code)  dmwn  up  by  the  department.     It  is  for  the  defendant  to  show 
that  the  child  has  actually  been  at  school,  as  alleged,  in  compliance  with  tho 
by-law,  wherever  the  Board,  by  reason  of  the  default  of  the  managers  or  the 
proprietors  of  the  elementary  schools,  fail  to  ascertain  this  fact  for  themselves. 
This  section  of  the  new  Act  will  prove  a  valuable  ally  to  the  cause  of  conipul- 
■ory  education,  removing  as  it  does  most  of  tlie  difficulties  with  wbicli  School 
Boards,  in  taking  up  tliat  power,  have  had  to  contend.    The  Act  concludes 
with  certain  protection  clauses  to  cover  what  has  been  done  under  the  principal 
Act  before  this  one  became  law.    The  two  will  henceforth  be  known  as  tho 
Eiementery  Education  Acts,  1870  and  1873. 
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Mr,  Lowe  and  (he  Rwiaed  Code,  1855— 1870.* 

Vftrious  efforts  were  made  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  Privy  Council 
plan,  most  notably  by  the  veteran  friend  of  religious  equality — Lord 
John  Russell ;  but  the  religious  opposition  was  too  powerful.  So  at  last, 
in  1858,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  England ;  and,  in  order  to  aid  Parliament  to  form  a  correct  notion 
of  what  other  countries  were  doing,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  was  sent  to 
France,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  and  Dr.  Mark  Pattison  to  Germany, 
to  report  on  the  education  of  these  countries.  Six  volumes  of  reports 
were  published  in  1861,  and  various  suggestions  were  made.  But  the 
whole  trouble  might  have  been  spared.  In  1865,  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  was  established,  with  a  salary  of 
$2,000  a  year.  At  this  time  this  offico  was  held  by  Mr.  Lowe.  Mr. 
Lowe  had  received  his  training  at  Oxford,  when  the  methods  of  teaching 
were  about  as  bad  as  they  could  possibly  be.  He  had  afterward  become 
» tutor  at  Oxford,  and  had  aided  in  carrying  out  these  bad  methods.  He 
bad  then,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  become  Professor  of  Greek  at 
Glasgow,  thrown  up  the  teaching  profession  and  gone  to  another  part  of 
the  world.  Here  his  indomitable  energy  and  prompt  decision  had  given 
him  a  prominent  position.  On  his  return  to  his  native  land  the  wealth 
he  had  made,  and  the  experience  of  the  world  ho  had  gained,  came  to  the 
aid  of  great  intellectual  powers  and  a  strongly  marked  character,  and  he 
soon  acquired  great  influence  as  a  politician.  By  some  stray  chance  he 
had  got  into  the  education  department,  for  which  he  was  singularly  un- 
soited.  He  was  indeed  a  finished  scholar  according  to  the  Oxford  stamp 
of  that  day ;  but  the  methods  of  education  to  which  ho  had  submitted 
had  been  wrong.  So  he  told  the  members  of  this  institution,  in  a  mem- 
orable address.  Success  had  smiled  on  him  only  when  he  turned  his 
back  on  teaching,  and  ho  believed  that  his  education  had  not  helped  him 
in  making  his  way.  He  seemed  inclined  to  apply  bis  own  experience  to 
all  education,  and  to  think  the  whole  affair  a  kind  of  humbug.  He  did 
not  imagine  that  there  could  be  any  science  of  education.  He  did  not 
sec  how  education  could  do  much  good  to  the  working-classes.  In  fact, 
he  had  no  belief  in  the  power  of  education.  Accordingly  ho  let  the 
commission  go  its  own  wny.  He  selected  the  one  part  that  suited  him. 
The  commissioners  had  reported  that  the  pupils  were  behind  in  the  or- 
dinary crafts  uf  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Mr.  Lowe  thought 
that  here  was  the  keystone  of  a  now  building.  The  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  other  subjects,  may  go  to  the  winds ;  but  we  can 
compel  the  teaching  of  the  three  R's.  We  shall  brook  up  the  whole  of 
this  pupil-tcaching  system.  We  shall  diminish  the  sura  spent  by  Gov- 
ernment by  paying  only  for  so  much  progress  made  in  the  three  R*8. 
Wc  f>hall  leave  the  teacher  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  managers. 

*  Dooaldioo't  UiaUrf  rf  EdiumUmt  in  EngUmd.    A  LMtare— 1874. 
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We  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  We  shall  have  our  inspectors  to 
report  to  us  how  the  managers  are  doing  their  work,  and  we  shall  pa/ 
the  managers  for  the  work  done.  Accordingly  the  Rerised  Code  was 
planned.  Mr.  Lowe,  it  is  said,  had  seen  the  plan  work  among  the  con* 
Ticts  in  Australia,  and  he  thought  that  it  would,  at  any  rate  to  some  ex- 
tent,  solve  the  prohlem  here.  This  code  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
products  of  legislation.  It  violates  almost  every  law  of  pedagogic  science. 
The  child's  life  is  grouped  from  seven  to  thirteen  into  six  stages.  Mr. 
Lowe,  in  his  standards,  defines  how  fiir  the  child's  mind  shall  grow  in 
one  year  in  the  acquisition  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  He  sup- 
poses that  all  children  will  acquire  at  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  rate. 
His  code  implies  that,  if  the  teacher  finds  that  a  child's  mind  will  not 
make  progress  at  this  rate,  he  should  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  it, 
hut  give  it  up  as  an  unprofitable  speculation.  And  finally  it  supposes 
that  the  great  aim  of  man's  being,  as  fiir  as  his  fellow-beings  can  meddle 
with  it,  is  to  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  I  have  said  that 
Mr.  Lowe's  code  implied  all  this ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Lowe  did  not 
trouble  himself  with  the  educational  aspects  of  the  case.  It  was  as  an 
economic  and  business-like  performance  that  he  looked  on  the  matter. 
And  the  clear  proof  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that  the  Government  took  no 
pains  to  deal  with  the  individual  improvement  of  scholars.  A  child  was 
never  to  know  whether  ho  had  passed  a  particular  standard  or  not  The 
schoolmaster  was  not  to  know.  He  was  to  know  only  how  many  had 
passed,  and  to  guess  who  had  and  who  had  not  But  one  thing  was  de» 
manded  by  the  economic  arrangement — ^that  if  the  child  had  tried  in  one 
standard,  it  should  not  try  in  it  again.  And  probably  a  considerable 
number  of  children  have  tried  in  all  the  standards,  and  failed  in  them 
all,  without  knowing  it  As  an  educational  device,  therefore,  this  mode 
of  standards  wa.H  an  entire  failure.  It  was  condemned  by  all  education- 
ists not  in  the  Government  employment,  and  by  nearly  all  of  them  toa 
The  whole  body  of  Scotch  teachers  condemned  it  from  an  educational 
point  of  view.  And  the  results  of  it  were  disastrous.  The  profession 
of  teacher  at  once  sank.  Men  who  were  eager  to  get  in  were  now  eager 
to  get  out  The  number  of  pupil  teachers  was  of  course  diminished. 
The  students  at  the  Normal  colleges  became  fewer ;  the  class  of  students 
was  lower  than  that  of  previous  years  in  position  and  ability.  The  an- 
nual reports  were  full  of  lamentations.  The  teaching  had  become 
mechanical.  The  higher  subjects  were  neglected.  Even  the  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  were  not  improving ;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  these  arts  were  more  easily  lost  than  they  had  been  before,  because 
cram  had  been  substituted  for  interest  Sir  James  Kny  Shuttleworth 
thus  describes  the  effects:  *The  Revised  Code  had  constructed  nothing; 
it  has  only  pulled  down.  It  has  not  simplified  the  administration.  It 
did  not  pretend  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  building  schools,  or  to  improve 
their  structure.  It  has  ^ot  promoted  the  more  rapid  difiusion  of  annual 
grants  and  inspection  to  the  apathetic  parts  of  cities,  or  the  founding  of 
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schools  in  toutll  parishes  and  for  the  sparse  population  of  rural  districts. 
It  has  generally  discouraged  all  instruction  above  the  elements,  and 
failed  in  teaching  them.  It  has  disorganized,  and  threatens  to  destroy, 
the  whole  system  of  training  teachers  and  providing  an  e£Bcient  machin- 
ery of  instruction  for  schools.  These  ruins  are  its  only  monuments.  It 
has  not  succeeded  in  being  efficient,  but  it  is  not  even  cheap ;  for  it 
wastes  the  public  money  without  producing  the  results  which  were  de- 
clared to  be  its  main  object* 

Complaints  were  uttered  every  year  by  inspectors.  The  schoolmasters 
were  loud  in  showing  the  evil  effects  of  the  system.  As  clear  as  day 
was  it  proved  that  education  was  going  back ;  but,  loud  as  the  cry  might 
be,  it  never  reached  the  ear,  or  at  any  rate  the  heart,  of  the  British 
public. 

But  the  Revised  Code  was  equally  unsatisfactory  from  a  State  point  of 
view.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Lowe*s  principles  are ;  but  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  and  with  the  (acts  of  the  commission  before  him,  he  ex* 
pressed  his  sentiments  thus:  *  Hitherto  we  have  been  living  under  a 
system  of  bounties  and  protection :  now  we  prefer  to  have  a  little  free 
trade.*  Yet  the  principles  of  free  trade  should  have  led  him  a  great  deal 
fiirther :  it  should  have  brought  him  to  the  same  platform  with  the  great 
body  of  the  Independents.  Government  should  not  interfere  at  all. 
And  there  are  really  only  two  consistent  methods, — that  the  State  should 
organize  the  whole,  with  due  regard  to  the  activities  of  each  portion  of 
it ;  or  that  it  should  not  meddle  at  all.  But  this  half  meddling,  it  seems 
to  me,  puts  the  State  into  a  totally  false  relation  to  its  members.  The 
members  of  the  Government  took  hold  of  the  public  purse  as  if  it  be- 
longed to  them,  and  they  were  something  quite  distinct  from  the  State. 
They  turned  round  to  various  private  parties,  mainly  religious  commu- 
nities, and  examined  how  they  were  doing  a  certain  piece  of  work.  And 
when  they  found  them  doing  their  work,  they  put  their  hands  into  the 
public  purse  and  said,  *  There,  my  friend,  is  £10  for  you ;  there,  £20  for 
you ;'  and  so  on.  Now  this  supposes  one  of  two  things :  that  Govern- 
ment is  a  giver  of  charity,  and  gives  to  those  charitable  institutions  that 
do  good  service ;  or  that  Government  is  an  employer  of  labor,  that  the 
managers  of  schools  are  the  laborers,  that  the  members  of  Government 
are  the  masters,  and  that  the  relation  between  them  is  that  of  employer 
and  employed.  Even  on  this  last  supposition  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
the  Government  should  interfere  as  it  does,  because  the  work  which  it 
wants  done  is  not  a  modicum  of  instruction  imparted  each  year,  but  a 
final  result  It  wishes  its  citizens  up  to  a  certain  mark.  It  should  pay 
for  its  citizens  when  brought  up  to  a  certain  mark.  In  other  words,  it 
should  pay  only  for  those  pupils  who  have  reached  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation fixed  by  Government  as  absolutely  requisite  for  the  adequate  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

But,  finally,  the  Revised  Code  turned  out  no  remedy  at  all  for  the 
economic  difficulty.    A  great  deal  of  money  was  at  first  taken  from  the 
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schoolmasierfii,  but  it  was  nenriy  all  given  to  inspectors.  The  work  of 
these  inspectors  was,  xromparativelj  speaking,  not  of  great  advantage. 
They  had  simply  to  examine  children  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic: 
The  work  might  have  been  well  done  by  pupil  teachers  at  10#.  a  week. 
And  yet,  in  defiance  of  the  free  trade  principle,  these  inspectors  wero 
paid  by  fixed  salaries.  These  salaries  were  increased  with  increase  of 
years  of  service,  though  the  inspectors  might  not  do  their  work  better  at 
the  end  than  at  the  beginning.  And,  finally,  they  had  retiring  allow- 
ances. Alter  the  first  year  or  two  the  sums  voted  for  education  went 
beyond  what  they  had  previously  been.  The  sum  last  year  amounted 
£1,107,480 :  16 :  7  ;  of  which  £108,940  :  16  : 1,  or  a  tenth  of  the  whole 
sum,  is  spent  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Education  Department  and  the 
inspectors,  and  £104,987 :  11 :  9  is  given  for  Scottish  Education. 

The  Revised  Code  had  not  existed  many  years  when  inquiries  were 
again  instituted  into  the  working  of  the  system.  This  time  attention 
was  specially  drawn  to  the  nature  of  the  Education  Department  This 
department  is  the  most  complete  illustration  of  the  principle  of  central- 
ization in  the  world  ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  most  loose  in  its  con- 
struction. The  department  consisted  of  a  president,  a  vice-president, 
and  a  few  Privy  Councilors,  members  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 
The  question  was  raised,  What  were  the  functions  of  the  president,  the 
vice-president,  and  the  committee?  And  on  all  these  points  presidents 
and  vice-presidents  disagreed  with  each  other.  Mr.  Lowe  stated  that  the 
committee  was  invoked  only  for  purely  legislative  purposes ;  Mr.  Bruce, 
that  in  his  experience  it  had  been  useful  on  two  occasions ;  Mr.  Adder- 
ley,  that  it  was  useless,  and  worse  than  useless ;  Lord  Russell,  that  it 
had  responsibility  ;  Earl  Granville,  that  it  had  absolutely  no  responsibil- 
ity. In  regard  to  the  president  and  vice-president,  the  question  arose 
who  was  the  responsible  minister.  Mr.  Lowe  thought  that  the  vice- 
president  was  not  a  responsible  minister,  and  that  his  position  was  that 
of  an  Under-Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Adderley  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
Mr.  Bruce  took  a  different  view ;  and  Lord  Granville  held  that  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  were  both  responsible  ministers.  All  were 
agreed  that  the  chief  part  of  the  work  fell  on  the  vice-president 

Sir  John  Pakington  presided  over  the  commission  that  examined  into 
these  matters.  The  commission  could  not  agree  on  a  report  Sir  John 
drew  up  a  report  himself,  strongly  recommending  the  appointment  of  a 
responsible  Minister  of  Instruction ;  but  before  there. was  full  time  for 
considering  the  matter  the  Tory  Government  was  turned  out,  and  the 
commission  broken  up. 

At  length  came  Mr.  Foster*s  Act  of  1870.  He  came  to  the  Education 
Department  with  an  earnest  desire  to  spread  knowledge  among  the  peo- 
ple. He  had  long  taken  a  warm  interest  in  education.  He  had  been  a 
manager  of  schools ;  and  one  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  propose  an 
alteration  in  the  Code,  and  to  pay  for  subjects  which  had  been  omitted 
in  the  revision  of  Mr.  Lowe. 
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FROM  THE   CHURCH   QUARTICRLT  RKVIBW   FOR  JAMUARY,   1876L 


THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  TAUGHT. 

In  all  matters  of  education  the  fundamental  thingn  are  the  teachers 
and  the  taught  What  is  the  existing  force  of  the  teaching  power  now 
at  work  on  the  young  England  of  the  so-called  laboring  classes?  It  is  a 
perfect  army.  Set  aside  all  the  minor  makeshifts  of  dame  schools  and 
whatever  else  may  linger  here  or  there  of  a  subsidiary  character,  nnd 
you  have  a  force  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  (exact  figures  20,162) 
certificated  teachers  in  those  elementary  schools,  which  are  under  Gov- 
ernment inspection.  But  these  are  the  chief  teachers  only,  and  they  are 
aided  by  two  thousand  assistant  teachers,  and  over  twenty  seten  thousand 
(exact  figures  1,999  and  27,821)  apprentices  or  pupil -teachers.  In  other 
words,  there  were  twenty-two  thousand  adult  and  twenty -seren  thousand 
juvenile  or  apprenticed  teachers,  engaged  in  teaching  the  three  R*s  and 
certain  extra  subjects,  on  December  31,  1874.  Allowing  for  the  natural 
increase  of  the  last  twelve  months,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  this 
actual  moment  this  number  must  be  put  at  something  over  fifty  thou- 
sand. So  much  for  the  numbers  of  the  teaching  sta£  It  is,  as  wo  said, 
a  perfect  army,  with  its  *  Horse  Guards*  at  the  Privy  Council  Office. 
Let  us  now  look  to  its  quality.  Of  the  twenty  thousand  principal  teach- 
ers, just  two-thirds  had  been  specially  educated  for  their  work  in  the 
Training  Colleges.  These  Training  Colleges  are  forty  in  number.  At 
the  actual  moment  they  have  thru  thousand  (exact  figures  2,975)  stu- 
dents in  residence ;  and  thus  the  annual  supply  of  drilled  and  trained 
recruits — i.  «.,  of  trained  masters  and  mistresses,  poured  forth  to  recruit 
the  great  army  of  teachers — is  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred.  The  exist- 
ing number  of  undergraduates  at  Oxford  may  be  taken  roughly  at  two 
thousand  five  hundred^  who  reside  at  least  three  years.  Hence  our  sys- 
tem of  Training  Colleges  is  educating  a  number  of  teachers  larger  than 
the  whole  body  of  Oxford  undergraduates,  while  the  numbers  which  *  go 
out*  annually  with  their  *  certificates  *  will  nearly  equal  the  whole  body  of 
young  gentlemen  who  go  out  as  B.  A.*s  from  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
put  together.  Such,  then,  is  the  existing  state  of  things ;  and  the  point 
we  have  reached  marks  the  work  of  exactly  a  generation.  It  is  just  six- 
and-thirty  years  since  the  first  Training^  College  was  opened.  It  is  ex- 
actly thirty  years  since  the  first  of  Dr.  Kay-Shuttleworth*8  newly  in- 
Tented  pupil-teachers  was  apprenticed.    It  was  just  about  the  same  time 
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that  the  first  Government  examination  for  certificates  of  competency  was 
held.  Since  these  beginnings  a  whole  generation  has  gone  by,  and  now 
otir  certificated  teachers  are  equal  in  number  to  the  whole  English  clergy, 
and  the  aggregate  of  our  Training  College  students  are  more  in  number 
than  the  undergraduates  of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Thus  much, 
then,  for  the  teachers ;  now  for  the  taught 

The  Registrar-Creneral  puts  the  number  of  the  children,  who  ought  to 
be  in  our  public  elementary  schools,  at  three  millione  and  a  quarter. 
Now  in  the  year  1874  there  were  upon  our  school  registers  exactly  two 
miUions  and  a  half^  just  a  trifle  over  three-quarters  the  total  number  we 
ought  to  have  to  make  our  school  children  include  all  who  ought  to  be 
under  teaching.  In  other  words,  we  have  brought  our  system  up  to 
three-quarters  of  what  it  should  be.  How  long  should  we  have  been 
bringing  it  to  completeness?  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  exactly  half 
of  our  existing  provision  has  been  furnished  during  the  last  ten  years. 
During  the  years  1865-1875  the  number  of  children  on  (he  books  has 
doubled.  In  1865  it  was  one  million  and  a  quarter;  in  1875  it  was  two 
millions  and  a  half.  The  number  of  schools  and  of  teachers  have  all 
but  exactly  doubled  likewise.  Schools  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  children  have  been  built  annually.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty 
certificated  teachers  have  been  added  annually  to  our  teaching  staff*.  If^ 
therefore,  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  last  ten  years  were  maintained,  six 
more  years  would  see  all  arrears  overtaken,  and  a  complete  supply  of 
schools  and  teachers  adequate  for  the  whole  population  provided. 

Cost  of  the  Teaching  Staff. 
For  a  moment  we  must  turn  to  the  money  aspect  of  the  business ;  and, 
keeping  still  to  our  one  point  of  exhibiting  the  state  of  things  at  tho 
actual  moment,  we  may  name  that  the  average  stipend  of  the  certificated 
teacher  is  107^.  for  masters  and  642.  for  mistresses.  Exactly  half  the 
masters  earn  over  lOOl.  a  year,  and  half  less  than  1002.  a  year,  while  two 
hundred  and  eighty  receive  over  2002.  a  year.  Half  of  the  masters  and 
one-third  of  the  mistresses  have  house  or  rooms  rent  free  as  well.  The 
returns  include  the  salaries  of  just  seventeen  thousand  Jive  hundred  cer- 
tificated teachers,  whose  aggregate  stipends  reach  just  a  million  and  a 
half  sterling.  Add  in  the  unretumed  stipends  of  the  remainder,  of  the 
two  thousand  assistant  teachers,  and  the  twenty-seven  thousand  pupil 
teachers,  which  a  moderate  estimate  would  put  at  600,0002.  a  year,  and 
you  have  the  total  cost  of  our  teaching  staff*  at  not  less  than  two  millionM 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds — half  the  gross  endowment  of  the  Na- 
tional Church. 

Inspectorial  Service. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1874-^, 
with  a  list  of  eighty /our  inspectors,  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  how 
these  inspectors  spend  their  days,  the  number  of  children  they  examine, 
the  number  of  miles  they  travel,  and  so  on.  Certainly  the  inspectors  are 
themselves  inspected ; — nulla  dies  sine  lined  is  their  rule ; — so  many 
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days  spent  in  examining  schools,  so  many  days  in  correspondence,  Ac, 
Ac.  There  are  not  less  than  eleven  separate  columns  for  as  many  classes 
of  duty,  while  one  column  is  set  apart  for  ^Visils  of  Surprise,'  it  being 
part  of  an  inspector's  duty  to  pay  unts^ected  vit^its  to  schools,  and  see 
how  they  are  going  on  when  no  foreign  eye  is  looked  for  within  their 
walls.  It  is  amusing  to  know  that  eight  hundred  and  ffty  of  our 
schools  were  thus  pounced  upon  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1874.  One  desperately  *  surprising'  inspector  actually  managed  to  pay 
seventy-four  of  these  angels'  visits,  a  second  fifty-eight,  a  third  fifty- 
three  ;  but  the  minority  did  not  reach  any  thing  like  this  height  of  zeal. 
Two  very  locomotive  inspectors  traveled  seven  thousand  miles  apiece, 
while  the  whole  staff  of  eighty-four  accomplished  over  850,000  m^les 
among  them ;  and  the  cost  to  the  country  of  all  its  inspectorial  service 
amounted  to  83,46dZ. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  CHUBCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Taking  account  only  of  schools  actually  intpeeted  during  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1874,  we  find  that,  including  both  those  visited  for 
annual  grants  and  for  single  inspection  only,  the  following  are  the  facts: — 

lUtc  per 
Scholar  ob 
•vcrsKC  At* 

trndane* 


Church  Schools 

British,  Wetleyan,  ^o. 
Romnn  Cathnhc. ...... 

Board  Schools 


Number 

of  Depsrt 

menu 

AeeoBodat' 
iof  ChUdren 

Number 
of  CertiA- 

eatcd 
Teachers 

13.3»9 
9,005 
1.025 

Amount  of 
ParliaueBUry 

Oraut  to 
Day  Schuols 

14.59A 
3.117 

1,423 

1.963,604 

iHO.843 
947.034 

£ 

6ev,R36 

904.406 

09.319 

75.901 

90,067 

9,069.068 

18,804 

1,031,607     1 

». 

d. 

13 

4 

19 

8 

19    4| 

10  loi 

19    3i 

In  the  foregoing  table  we  present  our  readers  with  the  most  important 
items  of  the  General  Summary  given  on  p.  3  of  the  Blue-book,  to  which 
we  have  referred.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  shows  the  proportion  of  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  Church  of  England,  the  Protestant  Nonconform- 
ist bodies,  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  new  Board  system.  One  glance 
at  any  of  these  columns  will  show  at  once  how  entirely  the  lion's  share 
of  work  has  fallen  to  the  Church  of  England.  She  carries  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  schools.  She  has  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
school  accommodation.  She  employs  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  cer- 
tificated teachers.  She  earns  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Parliamentary 
grants,  which  are  meted  out  according  to  *  Results.'  Turning  to  those 
institutions  in  which  the  future  teachers  are  trained,  i.  0.,  the  (40)  Train- 
ing Colleges,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  exactly  the  same  proportion  is 
maintained.  The  number  of  students  in  training  in  the  year  1875  is  re- 
turned as  follows  (p.  xvii.) : — 

Male    Female     Total 


Church  of  England  CoHeget  (36) 
British  "*         (1) 

Wesleyan  "  (I) 

Congregational  **         <I) 

Roman  Catbuh'e  "         (1) 

Total 


1,070 

9.051 

949 

433 

105 

936 

95 

40 

163 

908 

1,614 


9,«7tt 
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Thus,  then,  out  of  leu  than  three  thousand  teachers  under  trainings 
more  than  two  thotisand  arc  in  the  Training  Colleges  of  the  Church. 
We  may  therefore  consider  it  as  amply  proved  that  of  the  existing  educa- 
tional work  done  throughout  the  country,  certified  as  efiicient  by  the 
authority  of  Government  inspectors,  the  Church  is  actually  doing  more 
than  two-thirds,  and  this  irrespective  of  all  Church  schools  not  in  con- 
nection with  the  Qovemment 

Then  arises  the  further  question — ffow  is  she  doing  it?  And  here 
there  is  one  advantage,  which  we  derive  from  the  present  system  of  *  pay- 
ment by  results,*  namely,  that  the  Parliamentary  grants  being  awarded 
by  Government  officials  after  examination  of  individual  pupils,  wc  have 
an  impartial  authority  to  appeal  to.  Well  then,  the  rate  per  scholar  in 
average  attendance  in  Church  of  England  Schools  is  12«.  4d,  per  head, 
as  against  lOs.  lO^d  in  the  new  Board  Schools.  That  it  is  slightly  higher 
in  the  Dissenting  and  Roman  Catholic  Schools  is  easy  to  account  for.  It 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  in  our  schools  every  effort  is  made  to 
draw  in  the  poorest  and  least  promising  pupils,  and  who  are  consequent- 
ly, in  a  paying  point  of  view,  the  least  remunerative,  as  earning  the 
smallest  amount  of  the  Government  grants. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Church  people  have  been  able  to  do  all 
this  amount  of  work  for  nothing.  It  has  been  at  a  huge  cost  of  volun- 
tary subscriptions  that  all  this  service  has  been  rendered  to  the  State. 
Going  back  to  the  year  1811,  since  which  date  we  are  in  possession  of 
the  means  of  judging,  we.  find  that  the  very  smallest  estimate*  of  the 
amount  of  voluntary  expenditure  on  school  building  on  the  part  of 
Church  people  between  1811  and  December  81,  1873,  has  been  twelve 
millions  sterling^  while  the  corresponding  amount  spent  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  schools  during  the  same  period  has  been  at  \Q^iJi/teen  millions. 
The  two  sums  together  amount  to  twenty-seven  millions^  which  sum  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  approximating  to  the  amount  of  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  Church  people  toward  the  elementary  education  of  the 
poorer  classes  up  to  the  end  of  1874.  From  what  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  persons  this  large  sum  has  been  derived  was  most  effectually 

*  We  write  UiU  edvlMdly,  and  Uie  ettiiiNite  h  nwide  as  followt.  The  eoit  of  a  very  large  pert  of 
Um  ichoula  is  asoerttinable  with  eccumey,  inesmueh  es  tbey  were  aided  by  Government  buildiof 
franti.  Presuming  then  that  the  remainder  were  erected  ot  the  same  avenge  eost,  we  shall  orriv* 
at  a  reasonable  approximation. 

Now  from  1839  to  December  31, 1R73,  Chareh  schools  were  built  for  1,033,746  children,  with 
Government  help  at  a  total  cost  of  5,550,0GQ/. 

But  the  total  Church  school  aceommiidotion  in  connection  with  Government,  in  August,  1874, 
was  1,963,694/.    Let  z  =  total  cost  of  building.    Then  we  have  the  following  proportion  : — 

As  1.U23.746  :  1,963,694  : :  5,550,060  :  z. 
Therefore  s,  i.  e.,  the  total  outlay  on  Church  schools  in  connection  with  Government,  will  be 
10,647,541/.  From  this  deduct  the  portion  of  the  cost  contributed  by  Government,  naiuely, 
1,472,351/.,  and' we  have  9,175,100/.  as  the  amount  spent  by  Church  people  on  elementary  schools 
in  connection  with  Government  nlone.  Add  nil  the  outlay  on  sekouls  mot  in  connection  with  Gov- 
ernment, remembering  that  during  all  the  long  years  from  ISll  to  1839  Goveniment  building 
granu  were  unknown  ;  add  also  the  outlay  on  Training  Colleges,  and  an  estimate  of  12,000^0001. 
ii  surely  for  within  the  mark. 
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pointed  out  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  of 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  How  large  an  amount  of  Toluntary  taxation 
Church  people  are  still  submitting  to  in  this  behalf  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  voluntary  subscriptions  to  Church  Schools 
actually  inspected  in  the  year  1874  was  470,8762.,  contributed  by  194,- 
021  individuals.  But  even  this  large  sum  by  no  means  represents  the 
full  total,  inasmuch  as  referring  only  to  schools  actually  inspected  in  the 
year,  it  leaves  out  all  cases  where  the  inspection  was  postponed,  it  leaves 
out  all  scliools  visited  for  simple  inspection,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than 
888,  with  voluntary  subscriptions  returned  at  12,188/.,  and  it  leaves  out 
all  cases  of  schools  not  in  connection  with  Qovemment  at  nil.  The  an< 
nual  voluntary  contributions  to  school  maintenance  from  Church  people 
can  not  be  set  down  at  less  than  half  a  million : — no  small  sum  saved 
to  the  taxation  of  the  country. 

The  point,  then,  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  is  this — that  Church  peo- 
ple have  set  on  foot  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  existing  educational  work 
of  the  country,  at  a  cost  to  themselves  during  the  last  sixty  years  of 
twenty-seven  millions  sterling,  and  that  their  annual  contributions  toward, 
the  maintenance  of  the  schools  thus  founded  exceeds  half  a  million.  AI 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  these  fig- 
ures, when  he  remembers  that  the  gross  amount  expended  by  Qovem- 
ment on  education,  from  1839  to  March  81,  1874,  was  short  otjffteen 
millions  (exact  figures,  14,680,6782.)  Surely  after  this  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  with  such  a  zeal  as  is  here  shown  to  fall  back  on,  the 
area  yet  remaining  to  be  occupied  would  ere  long  be  brought  within  the 
influence  of  education,  if  the  Church  were  encouraged  instead  of  dis- 
couraged.* 

In  1870,  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  the  Qovemment — i.  e.y  the  Edu- 
cation Department — was  empowed  to  inquire  into  the  quantity  and  the 

*  It  may  not  b«  amiM  her*  to  pot  on  record  th*  actual  flfnra**  which  will  exhibit  the  growth 
und  expansion  of  voluntarj  eflTurt  in  educelion. 

In  1837  the  number  of  chillren  in  Church  day  tchools  was  558,180.  • 

In  1847  thii  number  had  risen  to  955,585. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Statistical  Inquiries  instituted  by  the  National  Society. 

Up  to  the  year  1830-51,  tlie  Government  Reports  give  no  statistics ;  but  with  that  year  their 
■tatisticnl  tables  begin,  and  tlius  we  are  enabled  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  Churcli  hus  steadily 
endeavoreil  to  work  with  the  State  in  this  matter  of  education.  Of  course  the  figures  below  refer 
only  to  schools  vnder  Government  inapettion^  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  as  above  stated, 
the  Church  had  nearly  a  million  day  scholars  in  her  schools  a*  far  back  as  1847.  Hence  the  rapid 
iocrease  in  the  numbers  does  not  mean  that  those  children  were  not  previously  under  education, 
but  only  (in  numberless  instances)  that  the  schools  were  then  for  the  first  time  brought  undef 
Oovemment  inspection. 
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quality  of  the  means  of  education  throughout  the  country ;  and  when- 
ever a  deficiency  was  reported  it  was  to  compel  the  formation  of  a  locally- 
elected  School  Board,  which  must  supply  the  need  at  the  cost  of  local 
rates.  This  of  course  involved  both  the  building  of  new  schools  where 
needed  and  their  maintenance  when  built  It  also  naturally  involved 
the  cessation  of  the  hitherto  existing  grants  in  aid  of  school  building, 
since  this  was  now  to  be  thrown  upon  the  local  rates.  But  in  order  to 
enable  those  neighborhoods  which  preferred  the  voluntary  system  to  re- 
main independent  of  the  rates,  the  Government  granted  an  interval  of  a 
year  before  that  cessation,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  localities  to  provide 
whatever  deficiency  there  was  in  their  accommodation  upon  the  old 
system. 

To  provide  for  this  deficiency,  in  the  voluntary  school?,  the  subscrip- 
tions were  from  418,839/.  in  1870  to  602,837^  in  1874;  an  increase  of 
183,998/. ;  while  the  number  of  subscribers  has  risen  in  the  same  period 
from  188,985  in  1870  to  236,306  in  1874,  an  increase  of  47,321  annual 
subscribers ;  and  of  this  tix  hundred  thouMnd  a  year  of  annual  sub- 
scriptions, all  but  half  a  million,  or  five-sixths,  is  spent  in  Church 
schools. 

The  magnitude  of  the  special  exertions  made  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land people  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of  the  school  accommodations 
in  1870,  and  in  1874;  referring  to  schools  in  receipt  of  annual  grants 
only : — 


Church  of  Enjoin nd . . . 
British,  Wetleyan,  tee 

Romoii  Cntholio 

Board  Schools 


AeeommodAtton 

iBCrMM 

proridcd. 

Auff.  SI,  1870. 

Auff.  81,  1S74. 

I,365.(ft» 
411, »4H 
101.557 

1,889.336 
557.883 
179,190 
SM5.508 

534,156 
145.935  > 
77.643  J 
345..'i0H  S 

1,878,584 

3,871,896 

003,343 

400,066 


Turning  next  to  the  pecuniary  outlay,  we  find,  from  the  present  Blae- 
bookf  that  the  amount  subscribed  by  Church  people  for  building  and  en- 
larging schools  receiving  grants  for  the  same  object  was — 


In  the  year  eadiog  December  31. 1870 101,807 

1871  130,417 

*•         '•      1873 307,396 

•*         "      1873 347.580 

••      1874  145,863 


1,083,083 

And  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  exelusite  of  the  large  but  unascertained 
sums  spent  in  enlarging  schools  without  Government  aid.  Then  as  to 
maintenance^  the  same  Reports  show  that  the  gross  annual  subscriptions 
to  Church  schools  in  the  same  period  was  1,987,979/.,  so  that,  the  gross 
sum  contributed  by  Church  people  to  the  education  of  the  country  in 
connection  with  the  Government  eystem  was  over  THREE  MILLIONS 
(exact figures  8,070,062Z.) 
The  amount  spent  in  buildings  in  the  same  period  by  all  other  relig- 
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ious  bodies  put  together  was  120,9792.,  and  in  maintenance  558,8572^ ; 
giving  a  total  of  679,8d62L  as  against  the  three  millume  aforesaid. 

Public  Indifference, 

It  is  marvelous  to  see  how  the  machinery  of  popuhtr  government  can 
be  worked  so  as  to  elude  popukr  recognizance  of  what  is  going  on.  Here, 
in  this  matter  of  education,  it  was  perhaps  easier  than  usual.  Up  to 
1870,  the  national  education  had  been  left  pretty  much  to  those  who 
really  cared  about  it,  aided  by  not  very  overwhelming  annual  grants, 
seldom  exceeding  some  800,0002.  27bw  those  who  really  eared  about  it 
were  very  few.  It  was  only  the  clergy  and  those  whom  they  persuaded 
to  subscribe  to  the  schools.  The  whole  number  of  subscribers,  Church 
people,  Dissenters,  Roman  Catholics,  all  told,  was  but  200,000.  How 
many  of  these  really  cared  about  it,  or  understood  the  details  of  the 
question  ?  Perhaps  five-and-twenty  per  cent.  Certainly  not  more.  A 
mere  handful  out  of  the  whole  country.  People  at  large  took  things  as 
they  came  ;  they  presumed  that  the  people  got  educated  somehow ;  that 
Government  had  something  to  do  with  it,  they  did  not  exactly  know 
what ;  and  when  the  new  Act  came  in  they  took  it  as  another  of  the 
many  changes  they  had  heard  of  without  scrutinizing  the  details.  But 
that  Act  contained  provisions  for  getting  prompt  hold  of  peopIe^s  purses 
to  found  new  schools  with.  And  then,  besides  that,  if  it  once  succeeded 
in  supplanting  the  voluntary  schools,  it  would  have  saddled  the  nation 
with  the  cost  of  maintenance,  which  had  previously  been  paid  for  by  the 
two  hundred  thousand  subscribers,  and  not  that  only,  but  at  an  enor- 
mously increased  scale  of  expense.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
people  at  large  understood  this.  A  few  people  did,  but  they  could  get 
no  hearing.  There  was  a  fever  of  excitement  abroad,  not  to  say  intoxi- 
cation.  The  cold  fit  is  coming  on  now,  and  though  an  immense  amount 
has  been  done  before  the  people  were  cool  enough  to  hear  reason,  tho 
matter  is  as  yet  only  half  carried  through,  and  it  may  be  stopped  before 
it  is  too  late. 

Indebtedness  for  Building  and  Maintenance  by  School  Boards, 

[Under  the  authority  to  borrow  money  given  by  the  Acts  of  1870  and 
1875,  086  loans  have  been  made  to  602  School  Boards,  to  the  amount  of 
4,179,1782.  19«.  dd,  for  accommodation  for  870,950  scholars.  The 
Board  have  now  increased  to  1,434,  and  the  writer  estimates  that  the 
accommodations  of  the  School  Boards  yet  unprovided  will  require  loans 
to  upward  of  eleven  millions  sterling,  to  be  paid  within  fidy  years  out 
of  the  rates.] 

But  there  is  the  maintenance  to  be  thought  about ;  and  here  the  in* 
herent  cxpensiveness  of  the  public  as  compared  with  personal  manage- 
ment comes  out  most  strongly.  In  1870,  the  average  cost  per  child  was 
12.  bs,  bd,\  for  1876,  the  London  School  Board*s  estimate  was  22.  ls,\ 
and  for  the  last  quarter  it  was  at  the  rate  of  22.  8<.  per  annum. 

In  the  case  of  Brighton,  the  annual  balance  per  child  falling  upon  the 
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rafes  is  11  12s.  Ad.  That  is,  after  deducting  (1)  the  children's  pence, 
and  (2)  the  Government  grants,  there  is  still  an  amount  of  12.  12a.  4dL 
per  cliiUl  to  be  provided  out  of  the  rates.  But  in  the  voluntary  schools 
of  Brighton  the  corresponding  amount  which  has  to  be  made  up  by  the 
voluntary  Fubscriptions  of  their  supporters  is  only  5«.  4\d.  What  it 
comes  to  then  is,  that  if  the  Brighton  School  Board  succeed  in  becoming 
predominant,  if  it  starves  out  the  voluntary  schools,  and  gets  all  the  chil- 
dren to  itself,  this  1^.  12».  4^.  alone  will  want  a  rate  of  lO^d.  in  the 
pound,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  buildings  and  interest  on  loans ; 
whereas,  at  the  rate  of  cost  in  the  voluntary  schools,  all  the  children  in 
Brighton  would  only  want  a  rate  of  l^d.  in  the  pound,  and  no  loans  to 
pay  off.  But  some  will  say, — Do  not  the  Boards  give  a  better  article  for 
the  money  ? — i.  e.,  a  better  education  ?  Not  so :  the  Government  pay- 
ments *by  results*  being  witness.  Alike  in  London  and  in  Brighton 
the  result  of  the  Government  examinations  is  that  the  children  in  volun- 
tary  schools  earn  larger  grants  than  those  in  the  Board  schools.  In  the 
Brighton  schools,  the  Government  grant  earned  in  the  voluntary  schools 
is  14«.  l}^d.  per  child,  as  against  9«.  G}^.  per  child  in  the  Board  schools : 
an  excess  very  largely  in  favor  of  the  voluntary  schools.  Taking  all 
England  into  account,  the  following  is  the  average  result  for  1873-4 : — 

Grant  per  Scholar  in  Average  Atiendanee, 

g.   d. 

Chiireh  nf  Enf  Innd  lebaolfl 13    4 

British,  Wetleyan,  &c.,  sch*!*!!* 12    8 

Roninn  Cnthotic  ichcMih 19    4} 

Boaid  schuolf 10  1% 

Sakzries  of  Teachers. 

Certificated  Meiten— Grou  itipeod,  Church  trhoolf jCIOI    3  10 

Board  ichoiiU 113  18    4 

Number  provided  with  House  rent  free  (out  of  5.937).  Church 3*074 

•*  •*  -  (out  of  676),  Bonrd 144 

Here  we  must  remember  (1)  that  in  the  Church  average  we  include 
the  vast  number  of  small  rural  schools  where  salaries  are  low,  and  that 
there  are  very  ftw  Board  schools  of  this  class ;  and  (2)  Ihat  the  value  of 
the  *  house  rent  free'  is  not  thrown  into  the  *  gross  stipend.'  Since 
theriToru  we  find  so  many  more  Church  teachers  housed  than  is  the  case 
with  the  Board  schoolmasters,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  little  or  no  differ- 
ence in  their  emoluments.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  managers  of 
Church  s<!luK)ls  do  not  make  their  savings  hy  stinting  teachers^  stijiends. 
It  would  bo  strange  indeed  if  they  did,  seeing  that  the  standard  of  pro- 
ficitUiy  is  what  we  have  seen.  The  saving  must  be  somewhere  else — 
not  in  any  thing  connected  with  eflieiency,  not  even  in  respect  of  the 
higher  brunches  of  education.     For  here  we  fmd : — 


PMMt  io  Eztn 

Subjects. 

•ttctMlaure 

Chnrrh  »"chool» 

58  838 
3.602 

1,117.401 

EotirtJ  ichtMtis 

138;slU3 

Now  if  (he  sumc  proportion  of  pa^^ses  had  been  attained  in  the  Board 
schools,  there  would  have  been  about  7,100  instead  of  8,508.    The  ex- 
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tra  expcnsivencss,  therefore,  of  the  Board  schools  can  not  be  accounted 
for  cither  on  the  score  of  eflBciency  or  of  paying  their  teachers  more 
highly.  The  natural  inference  is,  that — to  say  the  least — a  good  deal  of 
it  must  arise  from  the  cost  of  management,  and  a  good  deal  more,  also, 
from  the  very  different  sort  of  management  you  get  when  managers  are 
spending  money  which  in  good  part  is  their  own,  and  when  they  are 
drawing  it  wholesale  from  the  pockets  of  rate-paj'ers. 

Yet  for  all  this — and  we  may  say  th4  more  for  all  this — the  compe- 
tition of  the  voluntary  schools  with  those  of  the  Board  is  becoming 
harder  and  harder.  It  is  only  natural  that  people  should  object  to  carry 
double  ;  on  the  one  hand  to  pay  heavy  rates,  on  the  other  to  pay  increas- 
ing subscriptions.  It  was  bad  enough  in  our  great  Napoleonic  war  to 
have  to  subsidize  the  armies  of  Europe.  English  tax-payers  would  have 
shown  a  still  greater  impatience  of  taxation,  if  they  had  bad  to  keep 
Napoleon's  armies  on  foot  as  well  for  tlie  unprofitable  amusement  of 
protracting  the  conflict  they  were  paying  for  on  the  other  side  too.  Yet 
something  of  this  kind  is  what  wo  are  having  to  do.  And  we  have  the 
added  vexation  of  feeling, — 1.  That  no  such  thing  was  intended  by  the 
framers  of  the  Bill,  but  that  it  has  been  foisted  in  by  the  'cuteness  of  a 
faction  momentarily  in  the  ascendant  2.  That  the  country  in  no  way 
desires  the  suppression  of  religious  teaching,  which  the  triumph  of  the 
rate-schools  will  insure.  3.  That  should  our  Church  schools  succumb,  it 
will  be  juht  for  want  of  a  little  more  doggedncss  at  the  last,  inasmuch  as 
the  cost  of  the  rate-schools  must  ere  long  disgust  the  public  at  large,  and 
the  voluntary  schools  once  more  receive  their  meed  of  appreciation. 

[But  it  is  high  time  that  public  attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  voluntary  system,  not  only  to  save  the  religious  teaching 
given  in  them,  but  to  keep  out  the  expensive  rate  supported  schools.] 
The  rate-payers  must  be  taught  that  every  voluntary  school  Icept  on  foot 
is  so  much  sated  to  the  rates.  They  will  be  taught  it  soon  enough  by  the 
visits  of  the  rate  collector,  if  we  give  up  our  schools.  But  wc  want  to 
save  our  schools,  and  therefore  we  would  teach  the  public,  hefore  they 
learn  by  actual  experience,  that  it  would  pay  them  far  better  to  give  our 
schools  a  handsome  subsidy  to  keep  them  going  rather  than  let  them  fall 
away  into  the  custody  of  their  Boards.  Look  at  Brighton,  where  every 
Board  school  scholar  costs  rate-payers  \l.  12«.  4k/.  Suppose  all  the 
Church  schools  crushed.  All  that  the  rate-payers  would  gain  would  be 
the  pleasure  of  paying  so  many  more  multiples  of  1/.  \2s.  4</.  And 
what  for?  In  the  interest  of  conscience?  Why,  as  it  is,  no  child  can 
be  taught  any  thing  against  the  parents'  wish  in  the  Churchiest  of 
Church  schools.  Or  is  it  that  the  children  may  be  better  taught?  Not 
80,  for  in  this  the  Church  schools  beat  the  Board  schools. 

What  then  is  our  counsel  to  our  fellow  Churchmen  ?  Our  counsel  is — 
hold  on  to  the  last ;  for  certainly  the  time  for  relief  can  not  be  delayed 
much  longer,  and  any  failure  on  our  own  part  now  may  be  irretrievable. 
Out  of  408  parishes  in  England  with  School  boards  tliere  were  249  whose 
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rates  were  above  8<?.,  and  no  fewer  than  89  above  6^.  in  the  pound.  At 
Staplehurst  and  Queensborough  thej  reached  16<2.,  at  Chesterfield  lOd, 
It  is  not  likely  that  so  costly  a  system  can  long  endure.  So  far  as  things 
have  gone  at  present,  wo  find  that  up  to  April,  1876,  Church  schools,  to 
the  number  of  187,  having  accommodation  for  80,900  children,  had  been 
transferred  to  Boards.  We  hope  that  the  mischief  may  be  arrested  ;  for 
let  our  friends  consider  what  all  this  means.  The  barest  money  value  of 
the  property  thus  surrendered  can  not  bo  under  170,000^.,  without  count- 
ing the  teachers*  residences.  Of  course,  every  school  svrrendered  by  the 
Church  is  so  much  capital,  not  merely  sacrificed,  but  made  over  to  the 
other  side  to  be  used  against  us.  It  is  like  losing  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons :  it  counts  two  on  a  division.  Therefore,  in  any  case  where 
managers  are  abwlutely  unable  to  hold  out,  they  should  be  very  careful 
not  to  part  with  their  freehold,  but  only  to  let  their  premises  to  the 
Board ;  and  that  for  as  short  a  term  as  possible,  so  as  to  admit  of  recov* 
ery  when  better  times  arrive.  It  should  also  be  retained  by  the  man- 
agers  for  use  on  Sundays  and  other  times  in  the  week,  when  not  actually 
occupied  by  the  Board.  But  the  thing  to  do  is  to  hold  out  to  the  last 
Those  country  clergy,  who  really  attend  to  their  schools,  have  little  no- 
tion how  large  a  service  they  are  rendering,  not  only  to  individual  chil- 
dren, but  to  their  Church  and  country.  We  write  from  a  long  observa- 
tion, and  time  has  shown  abundantly  how  it  is  the  abler  and  more 
enterprising  of  the  rural  population  who  leave  their  native  parishes,  and 
are  probably  seen  no  more  by  their  parish  priest  But  such  lads  carry 
with  them  into  the  totons  the  lessons  of  their  boyhood,  and  are  the  salt 
of  life  in  many  an  unsuspected  quarter. 

Gladly  would  we  have  said  much  on  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case,  of 
the  infinitely  greater  humanizing  efficacy  of  schools  which  enlist  the  care 
and  sympathy  of  educated  men  and  women,  as  our  Church  schools  do, 
as  compared  with  the  mechanical  agency  of  the  rate  supported  school, 
where  master  and  scholars  are  led  to  mechanical  routine  and  that  alone. 
The  three  R\  with  all  the  extra  subjects  in  the  world,  are,  after  all,  but 
the  materials  of  education.  It  is  the  mingling  of  class  with  class,  the 
mutual  good  understanding  between  high  and  low,  of  which  the  founda- 
tions (at  least)  are  laid  in  our  parish  schools,  that  is  a  truer  and  more 
valuable  education  than  all  the  book  learning  that  can  be  attained.  The 
rate  system  sweeps  this  away,  and  on  this  ground  alone  it  deserves  a 
patriot^s  reprobation.  It  is  the  separation  of  classes,  which  is  the  great 
danger  of  our  modem  civilization.  The  danger  must  be  encountered, 
for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things.  But  though  it  can  not  be  avoided,  it 
may  be  overcome.  It  is  the  Church's  office  to  save  civilization  from  this 
as  well  as  its  other  dangers.  One  great  engine  is  education.  By  infus- 
ing the  spirit  of  human  interest  and  human  kindness  into  our  primary 
education,  we  may  at  least  pave  the  way  for  a  tolerable  mutual  under- 
standing between  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  as  those  children  grow  up 
who  now  are  our  scholars  in  our  elementary  schools. 
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Bt  Scr  Chaklbi  Bibb, 
Cbftinmn  of  Um  Behool  Bond. 


Sn  Charlbb  Rbbd,  in  his  Address^  before  the  Social  Science  GongreM 
ftt  Brighton,  1875,  developes  the  working  of  the  Nation^$  EdfieaHonai 
&perifnent,  for  the  District  of  London,  for  which  the  Act  of  1870, 
known  as  Mr.  Forster^s  Act^  makes  special  proTision. 

OBOANizAnoir  or  trs  board. 

With  respect  to  the  metropolis,  there  was  so  wide  spread  a  sense  of 
urgent  need  that  the  School  Board  for  London  was  called  into  existence 
by  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  ordered  to  commence  forthwith.  '  Enthu* 
siastic  *  the  Board  has  been  called ;  but  nothing  short  of  a  high  enthusi- 
asm could  have  called  and  chained  them  to  such  a  work,  and  these 
'  enthusiasts '  were  persons  whose  wide  practical  experience  enabled  them 
to  weigh  the  difficulties  and  exigencies  of  the  past,  perhaps  better  than 
their  critics.  Even  these  will  admit  that,  while  many  towns  have  dealt 
only  partially  with  the  powers  of  the  Act,  London  has  been  required  to 
apply  and  develop  all  its  provisions  simultaneously,  so  that,  as  it  haa 
furnished  an  example  to  the  country  at  lar^,  it  will  doubtless  supply 
many  of  the  data  on  which  future  legislation  will  be  based.  Of  necessity 
much  time  was  spent  in  the  outset  in  the  discussion  and  adjustment  of 
general  principles.  This  was  of  advantage  not  only  to  the  members  of 
the  Board,  but  because  only  thus  could  the  public  mind  be  satisfied  as 
to  the  solidity  of  our  foundations.  Yet  the  Board  was  eminently  practi' 
caL  It  declined  to  accept  wild  and  unsupported  theories  as  to  school 
provisions,  and  preferred,  with  great  labor,  to  take  its  own  census  and 
ascertain  the  exact  deficiency  by  house  to  house  visitation. 

The  basis  of  calculation  was  as  follows : — The  population  of  London  in 
1871  was  3,265,005,  of  which  681,107  were  children,  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  thirteen.  Of  these  97,807  were  removed  from  the  operation 
of  the  Act  by  social  position,  and  9,101  were  inmates  of  Public  Institu- 
tions. This  left  574,699  children  for  whom  school  places  were  needed. 
After  giving  credit  for  850,920  school  places  in  voluntary  schools  existing 
or  *  projected,'  the  Board  proposed  to  keep  well  within  the  margin  by 
building  for  100,600,  allowing  21.48  per  cent  for  all  causes  of  absence. 
But  these  figures  have  of  necessity  been  modified  during  the  years  which 
has  elapsed  since  1871 ;  for  while^  on  the  one  side,  many  ^-condemned' 
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schools  have  been  brought  up  to  a  state  of  efficiency  hj  the  influence  of 
the  Board,  it  has  resulted,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  partly  through  the 
failure  in  *  projected '  supply  in  denominational  schools,  and  partly  by 
the  annual  increase  of  population  of  school  age,  an  addition  of  upward 
of  50,000  school  places  has  been  involved,  requiring,  at  least,  fifty  addi- 
tional schools. 

School  Sites. 

The  London  Board  had  to  determine  not  only  the  number  of  places 
wanted,  but  the  exact  locality  in  which  the  need  existed,  the  metropolis 
having  been  set  out  into  459  blocks.  In  the  selection  of  sites  the  Board 
was  guided  by  considerations  (1)  of  the  convenience  of  parents;  (2) of 
the  relative  distance  from  existing  efficient  schools ;  and  (8)  of  the  cost 
— always  governed  by  the  requirements  of  the  Act  that  the  accommoda- 
tions required  for  each  district  should  be  sufficient,  efficient,  and^suitable. 
It  was  not  till  eighteen  months  had  passed  that  the  first  school  was 
ready,  and  at  the  present  time,  though  102  new  schools  are  opened, 
thirty-three  are  still  in  course  of  building,  and  others  are  yet  to  be  pro- 
vided. Adding  schools  transferred  to  the  Board,  we  have  control,  up  to 
the  present  time,  of  199  school-houses  in  486  departments,  containing 

112,901  children. 

School  Buddings  and  Fitting, 

It  must  be  confessed  that  much  of  the  work  at  present  is  carried  on  at 
great  disadvantage  in  ill-built,  badly  drained,  and  imperfectly  ventilated 
roomii,  where,  as  t^  conditions  of  physical  health  are  unfulfilled,  it  is 
vain  to  expect  large  mental  results.  A  school  should  be  a  nursery  of 
health  as  well  as  intelligence.  The  old  Lancasterian  school  was,  as  many 
of  us  remember,  square,  forbidding,  and  grim.  The  scholars  sat  at  long 
desks  in  close  ranks ;  the  teaching  was  simultaneous,  the  confusion  great; 
of  individual  attention  there  was  none  save  what  was  supplied  by  the 
touch  of  hazel  fishing-rods  long  enough  to  reach  the  hindcrmost  row.  It 
was  in  1840  that  the  committee  of  Council  issued  plans  of  schools  upon 
which  most  of  our  modern  buildings  have  been  constructed ;  but  the 
rooms  were  still  long  and  narrow,  with  unsatisfactory  cross-lights,  and 
one  side  divided  off  by  thin  curtains  for  class  purposes.  The  plans 
adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London  may  be  thus  described.  Where 
land  has  been  exceptionally  dear — and  where  in  London  is  it  not  so  ? — 
buildings  of  three  or  four  stories  have  been  essential,  with,  in  some  cases, 
play-grounds  on  the  roof  or  under  arches,  but  in  every  instance  some 
provision  for  the  recreation  and  drill  of  the  children.  The  schools  are 
graded,  except  the  Infant  Department,  each  department  having  a  floor  to 
itself.  The  rooms,  as  a  rule,  are  twenty-two  feet  deep,  and  fitted  with 
dual  desks,  so  arranged  that  the  teacher  can  approach  and  sit  down  be- 
side each  child.  Sufficient  class  room  is  attached  to  each  school,  so  that 
half  the  children  are  in  the  main  apartment  and  half  in  the  detached 
classes.  The  class  rooms,  twenty  feet  square,  give  accommodation  at 
these  double  desks  for  forty  children.    Every  scholar  has  light  admitted 
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from  the  left,  so  that  no  shadow  ialls  from  the  hand  in  writing  and  no 
^are  dazzles  the  eye.  By  fixed  partitions  with  doors,  now  considered 
taperior  to  sliding  ones,  the  class  rooms  can  be  subdivided  at  pleasure. 
Two  schools  are  built  upon  the  German  model,  one  containing  eight  class 
rooms  on  first  and  second  floors  to  seat  sixty  pupils  each,  grouped  round 
a  large  Assembly  Hall ;  the  Infant  School  divided  into  two  rooms,  occu- 
pies the  ground  floor  and  gives  a  space  for  676  children.  It  is  bolieved 
that  by  degrees  this  arrangement  will  largely  obtain— a  separate  room 
for  every  class,  and  an  Assembly  Hall  capable  of  receiving  at  least  two 
departments  of  the  whole  school.  The  best  Middle  Class  Schools  are 
now  built  upon  this  model  at  a  cost  little,  if  at  all,  augmented.  Those 
who  have  inspected  the  best  schools  in  Europe  and  America  will  certainly 
Join  in  the  growing  demand  for  more  class  room  and  superior  apparatus. 

The  principal  novelty  in  the  latter  is  the  desk.  In  Sweden  and  Amer- 
ica, where  wood  is  cheap,  single  desks  of  beech  or  pine  are  provided. 
The  London  children  sit  two  and  two  at  desks  forty  inches  long,  placed 
five  deep,  with  gangways  sixteen  inches  wide.  The  incline  is  slighti 
and  both  feet  and  back  are  well  supported.  These  desks  take  the  books 
for  reading,  the  slate  and  copy-books  for  writing,  and  form  a  stand  for 
music,  while  space  is  provided  underneath  for  books  not  in  use.  These 
details  are  of  more  importance  than  some  imagine,  for  upon  the  comfort 
of  the  child  depends  in  a  large  measure  the  success  of  his  works.  It  ia 
well  that  the  old  long  length  forms,  without  backs  or  footboards,  have 
given  place  to  seats  from  which  the  pupil  can  rise  on  a  signal,  or  at 
which  the  teacher  can  join  him  at  any  moment 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  ample  scope  for  the  infants,  co 
that  they  can  march  about  and  sit  without  restraint  To  each  child  are 
given  eight  feet  of  floor  space,  and  a  sloping  gallery  is  provided  with  full 
top  light,  and  furnished  with  backed  seats,  ti^e  deep.  The  cnielty  of 
keeping  a  crowd  of  little  ones  feverish  and  undisciplined  has  been  at 
length  discovered.  A  great  point  is  made  of  adequate  office  and  lavatory 
accommodation,  with  filtered  drinking  water,  and  ample  provision  for 
banging  caps  and  bonnets  outside  the  school-room.  Each  school  has  its 
9  rooms  for  drawing,  its  work  and  cutting-out  room  for  girls,  and  a  retiring 
room  for  the  teacher  fitted  up  with  a  library  for  reference. 

School  Attendance. 

Compulsion  is  an  ugly  word  and  has  been  used  far  too  freely  in  the 
ear  of  the  poor,  though  in  reality  it  is  no  new  thing  amongst  us.  Before 
Parliament  admitted  the  principle,  compulsion  existed  as  a  fact  We 
had  it  in  the  work-house,  the  industrial  school,  and  training  ship,  even 
in  the  half-time  system ;  and  while  Lord  Harrowby,  Mr.  Cowper  Temple, 
Lord  Robert  Montagu,  and  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  were  declaring  that,  if 
desirable,  it  was  impracticable,  we  had  virtually  adopted  it  A  noble 
President  of  this  Congress,  when  addressing  it  in  1864,  said  :  *  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  among  ourselves  such  a  law  would  be  simply  inoperative,  that 
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it  would  not  and  ooald  not  be  enforced,*  and  Mr.  BelUirs,  an  experienced 
inspector  counseled  in  tbese  words :  ^  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  a  legis- 
lative enactment  ought  to  be  passed  which  would  subject  to  imprison- 
ment any  parent  who  did  not  send  his  child  to  school,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  the  religious  bodies  might  be  trusted  to  erect  and  support 
schools  sufficient  to  enable  the  executive  to  enforce  an  enactment  of  that 
kind.  My  impression  is  that  such  an  Act  as  that,  if  passed  and  attempt^ 
to  be  carried  out,  would  produce  a  national  commotion  not  nuich  kss 
daogerous  than  that  which  attended  a  poll  tax.'  Further  than  this,  a 
stipendiary  magistrate  in  the  Midland  counties  declared,  that  *  if  oom- 
puliiory  attendanoo  at  school  should  become  the  kw,  he  would  vefuse  to 
administer  it' 

When  Mr.  Forster  laid  down  the  principle  that  every  diild  in  tbe 
kingdom  mtut  be  instructed,  everybody  saw  that  thst  meapt  compulsion, 
by  whatever  name  it  might  be  called ;  but  ^ow  we  may  consider  the 
whole  point  conceded,  when  we  find  the  Home  Secretary  using  the  fsl- 
lOiwing  language: — *The  State  at  present  says,  We  give  yoo  time  to 
show  whether  you  youreelves  will  send  your  children  to  school  where 
there  is  no  School  Board,  and  how  you  will  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. But  depend  upon  it^  the  State  will  before  long  again  interfere, 
and  see  that  the  children  are  brought  to  school ;  and  is  this  not  plain  rea- 
soning? You  do  not  allow  a  parent  to  let  his  children  go  into  the  street 
witl^out  clothes  for  the  sake  of  decency.  Tou  will  not  allow  a  parent  to 
let  his  children,  if  he  can  afford  it,  go  into  the  street  without  food  for 
the  sake  of  humanity  ;  and  what  right  hss  a  man  to  let  his  children  go 
into  the  streets  without  education,  and  become  a  prey  to  all  the  criminals 
who  are  about  himf  ....  You  can  not,  in  any  reason,  suppose  that  a 
man  who  has  the  power  of  sending  hk  child  to  school  has  a  right  to  neg- 
kot  to  teach  him  any  more  than  he  has  to  feed  or  clothe  him.  If  he  does 
not  do  it,  he  must  be  made  to  do  it* 

ByrLoivs. 

At  the  outset,  the  Board  Ivid  to  face  the  great  political  and  social  quea- 
tioBr-tWha^t  is  to  be  done  with  the  ma^s  of  juvenile  vice  and  crime  fcsterA 
ing  in  the  raetropii^  aufd  how  nuy  its  purification  and  ekvation  bo 
accomplished  ?    It  was  open  to  the  Board  to  avoid  or  to  deky  action, 
but  it  resolved  on  an  instant  assault  on  the  common  foe. 

The  by-kws  agreed  to  be  put  in  force  were  these : — 

1.  That  all  children  (unless  exempted)  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
thirteen  should  attend  some  school  selected  by  the  parent,  if  efficient, 
and  within  a  mile  of  its  home. 

%,  That  in  case  of  need,  fees  should  be  paid  or  remitted  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  six  months. 

^  That  the  by-laws  should  be  carried  out  by  visitors,  under  the  di- 
rection of  local  committees. 

The  object  of  the  Board  has  been  to  make  known  their  by-laws  as 
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widely  as  possible^  to  employ  their  visitors  to  fezpUin  and  to  persuade 
rather  than  enforce,  and  to  exhaust  all  such  influences  before  coercion  it 
resorted  to.  Poor  parents  are  invited  to  meet  the  local  committees,  that 
go  patiently  into  the  case  and  offer  counsel ;  and  the  magistrate  is  ap^ 
pealed  to  only  in  cases  of  willful  neglect  or  stubborn  refusal.  Now  what 
are  the  results  f 

The  Education  Department  Reports  an  increase  of  school  attendance 
in  England  and  Wales  from  1,225,764  in  1870,  to  1,727,449  in  1874. 

In  this  remarkable  advance  London  bore  its  part  This  great  ^  census 
center,'  now  called  ^  Greater  London,*  covers  in  its  police  district  698 
square  miles,  and  contains  4^200,000  people,  the  School  Board  district 
embracing  only  8,400,000. 

Mr.  Bartley  rendered  good  service  five  years  ago  by  applying  a  mtcro^ 
scopical  examination  to  a  single  square  mile  in  the  east  of  the  metropolis, 
where  he  found  25,000  children  of  school  age  totally  ignorant  and  unable 
tb  go  to  school,  even  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  This,  of  course.  Was  in  a 
densely  populated  district,  but  it  gives  some  notion  of  the  widdspread 
deficiency.  The  result  of  the  School  Board  action  has  been  to  add  ovd^ 
60,000  children  now  in  attendance  at  Board  schools,  and  about  45,000  t6 
the  denominational  schools.  Host  of  these  additions  have  been  due  td 
the  requests  of  the  visitors ;  some  are  the  results  of  art  appeal  to  the 
magistrates ;  while  in  the  five  years  only  490  children  have  been  paia 
(br  at  denominational  schools,  and  626  by  remission  of  fees  in  Board 
schools. 

Thus,  mainly  by  indirect  means,  over  100,000  children,  who  so  short 
time  ago  were  receiving  no  education,  are  at  the  present  moment  in 
efilcient  schools.  I  say  indirect  means,  because,  though  coercion  has 
done  something,  far  more  has  been  effected  by  kindly  advice,  and,  when 
needful,  by  the  threat  of  legal  proceedings.  Bpr  the  union  of  thebe 
influences  our  visitors  have  already  filled  more  than  two-thirds  of  th6 
places  provided  in  the  newly  built  schools  of  the  metropolis.  Two  classes 
of  schools  have  to  a  great  extent  been  absorbed  by  the  action  of  ttie 
Board,  viz.,  the  ragged  schools  and  the  inferior  dame  or  private  adven<> 
ture  schools.  The  former  have  done  a  noble  work,  acting  as  pioneers  in 
a  mission  which  was  perhaps  philanthropic  and  religious  rather  than 
educational ;  masses  of  neglected  children  have  been  gathered  in  froni 
the  streets,  humanely  fed  and  clothed,  and  taught  witli  praiseworthy 
zeal,  though  under  conditions,  in  many  respects,  disadvantageous.  The 
rooms  were  small  and  dingy,  the  teachers  altogether  untrained,  the  chil- 
dren overcrowded,  and  seven-eighths  of  them  below  the  second  standard. 
As  to  the  dame  schools,  they  have  been  unable  to  stand  the  competition 
established  by  efficient  elementary  schools.  Many  indeed  still  exist,  and 
deserve  to  do  so,  because  they  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  require^ 
nients  of  the  times^  or  because  they  have  become  schools  of  a  lower 
secondary  grade,  charging  a  fee  above  nine-pence,  and  receiving  children 
whose  parents  have  unreasonably  dreaded  the  exposure  of  the  larger 
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Bchoolfl.  But  it  is  also  true  that  some  sunriye  as  a  doubtful  refuge  for 
children  whose  parents  find  it  convenient  to  ignore  regularity  of  attend- 
ance, and  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  higher  fee  in  order  that  they  may 
be  asked  no  questions.  These  are  the  people  who  resent  interference 
and  talk  of  School  Board  tyranny.  The  most  serious  evil  is  that  these 
latter  schools  are  upon  the  increase.  They  are  not  liable  to  inspection,  and 
as  our  by-laws  come  to  be  more  stringently  enforced,  there  arc  no  doubt 
many  facilities  for  evading  the  law.  The  Board  has  conducted  its  own 
inspection  into  the  state  of  these  schools,  and  reported  the  result  to  the 
Education  Department,  urging  a  periodical  revision  of  the  list  uf  schools 
at  intervals  not  exceeding  a  year,  and  its  publication  as  an  authoritative 
guide  to  parents  and  magistrates.  This  inquiry  the  Government  has 
ordered  to  be  made,  and  action  may  be  expected  to  follow. 

Ahsenieeiam. 

Defective  attendance  is  our  weak  point  It  affects  Board  schools  and 
denominational  schools  alike.  Hitherto  punctuality  has  not  been  regard- 
ed as  a  moral  duty,  and  both  teachers  and  managers  have  to  thank 
themselves  for  the  result  which  they  join  to  deplore.  With  some  chil- 
dren the  irregularity  is  habitual ;  they  earn  more  money  than  will  pay 
the  fine,  and  if  they  can  tie  a  thread,  head  a  pin,  or  paste  a  matchbox, 
they  are  kept  away.  Others  are  incorrigible  truants,  and  some  invaria* 
bly  late,  and  the  reason  is  that  parents  and  public  alike  need  education 
on  this  point  Last  year  out  of  the  two  millions  and  a  half  of  children 
at  school  one  million  were  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  of  these  only 
half  had  made  the  required  attendances ;  of  the  remainder  only  two- 
thirds  had  attended  sufficiently  often  to  earn  the  grant  &nd  only  54  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  could  be  presented  for  examination. 

Of  all  the  pleas  put  forward  by  parents,  the  most  common  is  that  of 
poverty.  That  a  wocfifl  amount  of  real  destitution  exists  is  painfully  ap- 
parent ;  it  is  mainly  due — 

1.  To  intemperance  and  improvidence,  leading  to  the  grossest  neglect 
of  the  young. 

2.  To  sickness  prostrating  the  bread  winner  or  care  taker  of  the  family. 
8.  To  widowhood,  compelling  the  mother  to  leave  home  in  order  to 

support  her  children  ;  or 

i.  To  loss  of  work,  involving  debt,  and  often  leading  to  the  surrender 
of  tools  and  clothes  to  the  pawnbroker. 

It  is  clear  that  all  these  conditions  tire  productive  of  distress,  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  they  demand  difieient  treatment  Careful  discrim- 
ination has  to  be  made  between  the  unfortunate  and  the  vicious ;  between 
the  confirmed  drunkard  who  earns  good  wages,  but  carries  little  home, 
and  the  striving  yet  starving  operative  in  need  of  temporary  help. 

There  is  a  border  ground  between  independence  and  pauperism,  and 
upon  it  dwell  thousands  of  parents.  Their  earnings  are  small  and  pre- 
carious, their  housing  is  dear  at  any  price,  their  dwellings  are  demolished 
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orer  their  heads,  and  thej  are  driven  from  place  to  place — ^miaerablj' 
poor,  no  doubt,  but  not  paupers  for  all  that  Some  coldly  saj  these 
ought  to  be  in  the  work-house.  Let  us  take  care  we  do  not  drive  them 
there ;  there  is  no  factory  so  sure  to  turn  out  its  fabric  as  the  English 
work-house  is  to  produce  paupers.  Drive  in  your  indigent  but  honest 
poor,  and  you  cruHh  their  spirits  and  deprive  them  of  self-respect;  thus 
degraded,  they  remain  fixed  upon  you  as  a  permanent  burden.  Eliza* 
beth^s  law  was  to  '  bring  up  the  children  to  labor  and  work,  so  that  they 
may  not  become  idle  rogues ;'  but  once  force  them  to  enter  the  *house,* 
and  the  chances  are  they  will  never  rise  to  a  higher  level.  Nor  are  we 
firee  from  the  charge  of  avarice  and  insatiate  competition,  beating  down 
prices  and  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor;  this  is  a  fertile  cause  of  the 
sheer  inability  so  oflen  justly  pleaded,  and,  were  the  tale  but  fitirly  told^ 
it  would  read  more  sadly  than  the  pathetic  lament  of  Thomas  Hood. 

Several  suggestions  have  been  made  to  meet  the  case.  The  Act  of 
1878  provided  for  the  child  of  the  outdoor  pauper,  but  material  help  is 
wanted  for  children  who  can  not  attend  school  for  lack  of  clothing. 
Four  years  ago  I  proposed  the  establishment  in  London  of  a  children's 
education  aid  fund,  and  this  I  hope  yet  to  see  on  foot  The  experiment 
has  already  been  tried,  upon  a  small  scale,  in  Manchester  and  Reading, 
and  of  the  latter  town  it  is  said  that  no  parent  can  now  plead  before  the 
magistrates  inability  on  this  score.  Miss  Carpenter,  supported  by  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  warmly  recommends  day  industrial  feeding  schools, 
and  these  are  likely  to  be  received  with  favor  by  the  public.  More  re- 
cently, however,  a  noble  gift  has  been  made  to  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  by  Mr.  Francis  Peek,  a  member  of  our  Board,  of  £1,000  a  year^ 
for  three  years,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  children  not  able  to  go  to 
school.  The  advantage  of  this  will  be  that  an  association  possessing  an 
organized  staff,  will,  with  a  feeling  of  respectful  pity  for  tho  deserving 
poor,  investigate  each  case  and  discriminate  between  real  and  simulated 
need. 

But  there  are  excuses  and  excuses,  and  in  the  many  cases  in  which 
the  Board  has  to  proceed  to  extremities,  it  has  to  tread  a  thorny  path. 
Non-attendance  at  school  is  a  new  crime  in  the  land,  and  even  magistrates 
are  not  yet  accustomed  to  it  Frivolous  pretenses  are  set  up  for  detain- 
ing children,  such  as  *  minding  the  baby,'  which  sounds  plausible  enough 
until  it  is  ascertained  that  there  is  no  baby,  except,  perhaps,  one  belong;^- 
ing  to  a  neighbor's  house,  for  the  nursing  of  which  the  education  of  a 
poor  girl,  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  is  bartered  away  for  a  few  pence. 
Minding  the  baby,  even  if  it  be  the  baby  of  the  family,  means  too  oflen 
for  the  child-nurse  a  crooked  spine  or  contracted  chest,  and  something 
equally  bad  for  the  victim  of  its  care.  Or  it  is  said  ^  I  shan't  send  my 
children  to  schools  for  beggars'  brats,*  or  *  my  children  can't  go  with 
those  low  girls.'  It  is  not  strange  that  decent  and  loving  mothers  should 
have  their  scruples,  but  these  usually  vanish  upon  a  visit  to  the  school- 
room, where  dirt  has  no  place,  and  habits  of  order  beget  obedience. 
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Board  schools,  unlike  denomiDational  schools,  are  open  to  all  comers,  and 
no  child  can  be  refused  because  of  grade  or  social  inferiority.  Some 
years  ago,  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  yoluntary  schools  in  London 
receiving  a  grant  should  be  required  to  allot  a  proportion  of  their  yacant 
places  as  free  seats  for  children  for  the  indigent  class,  the  reply  was, 
'  Such  an  invasion  would  ruin  the  schools.'  Yet  these  outcasts  must 
somehow  be  instructed,  and  the  right  of  place  is  certainly  with  them. 
The  evidence  is  complete,  that  the  introduction  of  this  class  has  not  dia- 
turbed  the  good  manners  or  morals  of  the  school,  while  it  has  tended  to 
the  elevation  of  the  children  so  admitted. 

One  thing  is  certain  ;  *  reservoir '  schools  there  may  be;  mixed  and 
night  schools  for  backward  children,  schools  for  half-timers,  and  day  in^ 
dostrial  schools,  combining  education  and  labor,  may  be  necessary ;  but 
the  School  Board  system  does  not  admit  of  the  separation  of  classes,  and 
I  trust  never  may.  It  remains  to  be  said  that  teachers  and  Boards  uni- 
versally demand  enforced  attendance.  In  bis  report  of  1868,  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  declared  that  irregular  attendance  and  premature  leaving 
were  the  causes  of  the  badness  of  schools ;  and  in  this  present  year  ha 
has  given  counsel  in  emphatic  language  to  the  School  Boards — *Lsi 
nothing  induce  them  to  shrink  from  the  general  enforcement  of  school 
attendance,  even  if  seeming  hardship  be  sometimes  the  result' 

Mr.  Forster  recently  admitted  that,  hia  Government  was  advised  to 
omit  London  from  the  operation  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  difficulty  of  securing  attendance ;  and  now  hig 
successor  in  office  expresses  to  Parliament  bis  amazement  that  this  work 
has  been  achieved  with  so  little  irritation  and  with  so  few  complaints ; 
and  to  this  the  Home  Secretary  adds  the  weight  of  his  opinion.  Every 
thing  tends  to  show  that  before  long  we  shall  see  enforced  attendance  all 
over  the  country.  A  great  mistake  has  been  committed  in  framing  the 
Agricultural  Schools  Act,  whereby  it  is  ordered  that  children  shall 
go  to  school,  but  unfortunately  no  provision  is  inserted  for  putting  th« 
compulsory  powers  of  the  Act  in  force,  and  the  natural  result  follows 
that  children  do  not  go  to  achocd.  Nevertheless,  there  appears  to  bo  % 
consensus  of  opinion,  and  each  day  brings  us  fresh  contributioas,  thai 
of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  being  the  latest  and  most  emphatic. 

IKDUSTBZAL  SCH00L& 

'  The  nearest  way  to  Newgate,'  says  the  Ordinary  of  that  stronghold, 
Ms  the  public  street'  Put  a  boy  there,  and  he  is  sure  to  find  his  way 
sooner  or  later.  Now  multitudes  of  small  children  and  big  boys  are 
purposely  cast  upon  the  streets  by  their  parents,  who  bid  them  ^  find 
for  themselves,'  and  forbid  them  to  return  empty-handed.  They  are 
half  starving  and  grossly  ignorant,  yet  early  proficients  in  the  school  of 
vice.  The  public  belief  is  that  the  School  Board,  by  one  touch  of  its 
wand,  can  clear  the  street  of  this  '  Arab  *  class.  When  the  rate  payers 
ask  why  so  much  of  energy  is  speut  in  securing  regular  attendance  at 
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school  when  thoosands  do  not  go  at  all,  we  reply  that  we  can  not  inter- 
fere with  any  unless  they  are  of  school  age ;  that  we  must  not  touch  one 
unless  found  begging;  and  that  none  may  be  captured  unless  in  com- 
pany with  reputed  thietes.  The  thousands  of  fusee-vendors,  newspaper 
boys,  street  sweepers,  and  what  not,  if  within  age,  are  individually 
known,  and  their  school  attendance  closely  watched.  But,  beyond 
these,  we  have  a  crowd  of  half  famished,  half  naked  children,  who  prowl 
about  alleys  and  railway  arches,  fV*uit  markets,  and  the  river  foretihorSi 
and  the  difficulty  of  pressing  them  into  school  is  almost  insuperable. 
They  are  no  man*8  children,  and  live  on  no  man*8  land ;  they  deny  their 
age,  give  false  addresses,  and  pass  over  the  boundary  so  as  to  elude  th% 
vigilance  of  the  School  Board  officers.  The  street-orderly  system  of  the 
Corporation  has  given  employment  to  hundreds  of  the  elder  boys,  and 
many  more  have  been  rescued  by  such  movements  as  those  of  Dr.  Ber- 
nardo and  the  Shoeblack  Brigade.  But  multitudes  escape  every  en* 
deavor  to  reclaim  them,  and  these  are  those  most  seen  by  the  public  and 
by  foreigners  who  frequent  our  city  and  wonder  at  our  neglect  It  is, 
therefore,  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  officers  of  the  Board  have 
dealt  with  8,986  cases,  of  which  2,042  have  been  sent  to  industrial 
schools,  88Q  on  board  five  certified  training  ships,  and  the  rest  to  homes 
and  refuges. 

That  the  action  of  the  School  Board  has  greatly  thinned  the  ranks  of 
young  London  delinquents  is  proved  by  abundant  judicial  testimony. 
The  school  visitors  and  the  Industrial  School  officers  work  in  concert; 
each  juvenile  culprit  is  known,  constant  raids  are  made  upon  his  hauntsi 
and  when  unearthed  it  does  not  avail  them  to  plead,  as  he  invariably 
does,  that  he  is  a  ^  half-timer,*  or  *  over  thirteen.*  Thus  1,954  little  vag- 
abonds have  been  tracked  to  their  dens,  restored  to  parents  from  whom 
they  had  escaped,  compelled  to  submit  to  control,  and  go  to  school ;  and 
in  every  such  case  a  far  greater  result  has  been  secured  than  where  a 
boy  is  placed  in  a  reformatory  at  the  public  expense. 

Training  Ships, 

The  Board  has  felt  no  scruple  as  to  the  expediency  of  trainiog  the 
street  Arabs  for  seafaring  life.  As  a  rule,  the  boys  delight  in  it^  and  the 
nation  is  the  gainer.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  classed  able  seamen  in  the  mercantile  marine,  and  that  an  in- 
creasing proportion  are  foreigners,  rarely  as  competent  as  Englishmen 
for  the  duties  of  seamenship,  and  liable  to  be  withdrawn  In  the  event  of 
war.  An  experienced  officer  says:  'The  training  and  sending  of  boys 
to  sea  at  an  early  age  would,  to  an  important  extent,  improve  the  tone 
and  character  of  merchant  seamen  generally  (a  large  proportion  of  whom 
can  neither  read  nor  write),  and  make  them  of  greater  value  both  to  the 
shipping  interest  and  to  the  country.*  There  is^  of  course,  a  danger  lest 
boys  should  be  encouraged  too  readily  to  come  to  us  for  maintenance ; 
for  unnatural  parents  would  gladly  seise  the  opportunity  of  turning  then 
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upon  the  streets  in  order  that  they  might  be  sent  to  sea  at  the  public  ex* 
pense.  This  difficulty  has  to  be  keenly  guarded  against;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  checks  are  sufficiently  stringent  to  prevent  the  abuse 
which  would  lead  to  the  absorption  by  the  crafty  of  a  *  provision  in- 
tended for  the  needy.' 

Child  EmigraUotk 

Upon  this  subject  our  experience  is  as  yet  limited ;  a  score  of  boys 
have  been  sent  out  io  Canada  by  their  own  desire  and  with  the  consent 
of  their  nearest  relatives.  They  have  all  gone  under  the  care  of  the 
managers  of  the  Boys*  Homo ;  farmers  have  received  them  into  their 
families  and  no  question  as  to  their  well-being  has  been  raised.  But,  in 
the  face  of  Mr.  Doyle*s  Report  to  the  Local  Grovernment  Board  on  ^  Pau- 
per Emigrants,*  1875,  it  is  well  that  the  public  mind  should  be  set  at  rest 
as  to  the  prospects  of  British  children  sent  out  to  the  colonies.  It  may 
be  permitted  me  to  say  that,  so  far  as  my  own  observations  go,  the  an- 
swers offered  to  Mr.  Doyle  are  as  satisfiustory  as  they  are  truthful ;  and« 
further,  I  think  that  gentleman  himself  is  the  best  witness  to  the  excel- 
lent nature  of  the  efforts  carried  on  by  the  benevolent  ladies  who  man- 
age the  Canadian  homes,  inasmuch  as  he  admits  that  *  the  liberal  and 
unostentatious  way  in  which  they  devote  the  rare  gifts  with  which  they 
are  endowed  to  the  fulfillment  of -the  very  onerous  duties  undertaken  by 
them  is  beyond  all  praise.* 

Very  few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  cost  to  the  country  of  the 
pauper  class.  An  inmate  of  one  of  our  work-houses  recently  died  who 
had  gone  in  thirty  years  ago,  and  who  cost  the  union  £1,275  for  main- 
tenance, and  the  well  cared  for  condition  of  all  tends  to  longevity.  What 
we  want  is  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  a  class;  and  we  believe  that, 
judiciously  carried  out,  a  system  of  emigration  rids  the  country  of  a 
great  burden,  and  at  the  same  time  introduces  to  new  lands  children 
who,  under  altered  circumstances,  become  to  them  a  blessing  and  not  a 

curse. 

School  JFbes  and  Free  Sckoola, 

We  come  now  to  deal  with  the  inquiry  how  far  compulsory  attendance 
can  be  carried  out  if  the  school  places  are  not  absolutely  fi-ee. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  still  to  draw  upon  the  experience  of  the  London 
Board,  it  may  be  a  testimony  of  some  value  to  say  that  it  has  never  had 
a  free  school,  nor  even  a  free  place,  as  such,  in  any  of  its  schools.  There 
is  in  every  case  a  fee,  greater  or  less ;  the  average  fee  being  two-pence. 
In  five  years  117,000  children  have  been  brought  into  school,  and  yet  it 
will  be  remembered  that  only  in  1,116  cases  were  fees  paid  or  remitted. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  average  fee  is  low,  and  this  can  be  justified  only  by 
the  condition  of  large  masses  of  the  population ;  but  the  Board  is  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  raising  the  fees,  and  is  steadily  aiming  to 
strengthen  the  spirit  of  independence  in  the  parents.  This  subject  is 
one  upon  which  divergent  opinions  exist ;  the  case  of  the  f^  school  is 
commonly  put  thus — that  each  parish  should  supply  education  free  of 
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chtrge  to  the  children  of  the  industrial  classes ;  and  it  is  argued  upon 
the  ground  of  right  that  a  national  system  of  education,  which  offers  to 
every  child  the  means  of  development,  should  not  be  led  to  charity  or 
accident,  or  the  will  of  the  parent,  but  be  regarded  as  his  alienable  right, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  assured  to  him.  It  is  the  clearest 
duty  of  Government  to  insist,  through  an  efficient  system  of  education, 
that  such  ignorance  shall  no  longer  continue ;  and  since  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  some  children  to  obtain  such  education  oH  account  of  the 
cost,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  it  freely,  and,  if  free  for  one 
class,  it  must  be  free  for  all. 

This  argument  of  right  has  been  indorsed  and  earned  further  by  Earl 
Russell,  its  late  convert,  who  is  content  with  nothing  less  than  that  the 
State  *  should  take  care  of  every  one  of  its  children  till  at  least  fourteen 
years  of  age,*  and,  not  being  at  present  in  office,  sees  no  shadow  of  diffi- 
culty about  levying  an  additional  sixpence  on  income  for  the  purpose. 
His  Lordship  must  have  forgotten  how  the  House  of  Commons  treated 
the  proposal  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1862,  when  an  education  vote  was 
asked  for  81d,44H.,  and  how,  under  the  Revised  Code,  an  unfortunate 
reduction  from  12«.  Zd,  to  Sa,  6(/.  per  scholar  was  the  result 

There  are  some  who  would  deny  Uie  right  of  a  child  to  have  free  edu- 
cation, juht  as  they  would  to  providing  it  with  boots  and  bread  and  but- 
ter free ;  but  all  are  agreed  that  it  is  the  parents*  duty  to  educate  the  mind, 
as  it  is  to  clothe  and  nourish  the  body,  and  that  it  is  the  part  of  the  State 
to  see  that  the  child  does  not  suffer  through  the  inability  or  indifference 
of  the  parent.  This  is  precisely  what  the  Elementary  Education  Act 
aims  at,  and  what  every  School  Board  is  charged  to  secure. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  arising  from  a  reasonable  scale  of 
fees  may  be  vindicated  upon  the  ground  that  (1)  it  is  just,  as  recognizing 
and  insisting  upon  the  parental  obligation ;  (2)  it  is  politic,  as  enlisting 
and  fostering  the  parents*  interest  and  codperation ;  (8)  it  is  fair,  as  com- 
pelling the  reluctant  parent  to  pay  what  the  willing  readily  contribute ; 
(4)  it  promotes  regularity  of  attendance,  the  parent  who  pays  looking 
Well  aAer  his  purchase ;  while  (6)  it  cherishes  the  inestimable  virtues  of 
self-respect  and  self-reliance.  My  own  experience  is  that  the  teachers 
prefer  a  fee,  and  that  parents  prefer  to  contribute  something  even  out  of 
their  poverty.  Deficient  as  the  people  are  in  letters,  they  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  so  lacking  in  moral  sensibility  as  to  wish  that  their  neighbors 
should  bear  their  burdens  for  them. 

Earl  Russell  is  credited  with  having  said  in  1841 :  *  A  charge  as  large 
as  is  in  all  cases  desirable ;  instruction  is  generally  valued  at  what  it 
costs.  It  is  really  better  that  the  very  poorest  should  pay  something,  in 
order  that  they  may  value  what  they  receive.'  Apart  from  the  greatly 
increased  cost  to  the  rate  payers  of  free  schools,  it  n)ust  not  be  concealed 
firom  view  that  the  abolition  of  fees  would  surely  result  in  the  annihila- 
tion of  voluntary  schools.  Now  it  was  the  distinct  determination  of  the 
Legislature  that,  in  so  flur  as  these  were  efficient,  they  should  be  utilized 
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and  not  destroyed.  They  hare  within  the  last  ten  years  cost  their  sop- 
porters  some  millions  of  money,  and  they  are  sustained  at  present  hy 
261,000  subscribers^  with  an  annual  contribution  of  £616,000.  A  parallel 
is  famished  by  the  complaints  that  were  made  thirty  years  ago  by  the 
Nonconformists  that  their  schools  were  being  borne  down  by  the  compe- 
tition of  schools  built  and  supported  by  Govemment  grMitSi  which  they, 
on  conscientious  grounds,  were  unable  to  share ;  and  as  a  fact,  many  of 
their  schools  were  weakened  and  broken  up.  And  what  would  happen 
now  to  the  Denominational  Schools  ?  They  must  be  inevitably  swept 
out  of  the  field  by  Free  Schools,  and  the  rate  payers  would  be  called 
upon  to  take  the  vast  number  of  children  thus  thrown  upon  their  hands. 

WORK  IK  THS  8CH00L-H00X. 

There  are  three  primary  conditions  to  be  fulfilled :  (1)  the  body  needs 
care,  and  to  this  end  overcrowding  must  be  avoided,  and  thorough  ven- 
tilation secured;  the  class-rooms  must  be  sufficient,  the  desks  wdl 
adapted,  and  the  playground  ample ;  (2)  the  intellect  needs  development 
and  instruction  ;  and  (8)  the  moral  faculties  require  training.  Let  satis- 
factory results  be  forthcoming  in  these  particulars,  and  wo  have  a  sound- 
ly educated  people. 

In/ant  Department 

England  is  in  advance  of  other  countries  in  the  attention  paid  to  chil- 
dren in  infancy.  In  America,  Saxony,  and  Switzerland,  the  Infant 
School,  as  we  have  it,  is  scarcely  known ;  few  children  are  received 
under  six  years  of  age.  With  us  attendance  is  required  at  five,  and 
children  are  received  as  early  as  three,  and  of  the  two  and  a  half  mill- 
ions on  the  English  register,  one  million  are  below  seven  years.  There 
are  those  who  question  the  advantage  of  teaching  children  of  such  ten- 
der age.  Were  the  object  simply  to  force  instruction,  to  make  precocious 
children,  and  hasten  the  period  of  liberation  for  labor,  it  would  no  doubt 
be  a  mistake ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise  when  these  early  years  may  be  used 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  observation  and  imitation,  and  for 
imparting  habits  of  order  and  obedience.  It  was  Juvenal  who  said, 
*  When  the  seventh  year  is  gone  over  the  head  of  the  boy,  ere  he  has  re- 
newed his  first  teeth,  although  you  put  him  under  the  instruction  of  a 
thousand  most  venerable  masters,  from  that  time  he  remains  the  same ; 
the  blossom  is  set,  the  character  is  formed.* 

Nil  dicta  foeduni  vituqae  h«e  liminm  iMtfttv 
Maxima  delwtar  puero  ravereatia. 

The  recognized  rule  is  that  of  every  10,000  pupils  1,200  ought  to  bs 
above  thirteen.  Some  years  sinoe  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  quoted  the  actual 
number  of  senior  children  as  440  only,  and  every  year  it  sinks  to  a  lower 
point  With  this  fact  befbre  us  of  the  growing  tendency  to  withdraw 
children  from  school  at  an  early  age,  it  is  all  the  more  important  diligent- 
ly to  sow  in  the  early  spring.  The  opening  of  the  door  to  mere  infants 
has  greatly  &cilitated  the  attendance  of  elder  girls  who,  in  the  absence 
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of  the  mother,  are  accustomed  to  take  care  of  the  hmilj.  If  this  be  so, 
and  an  modem  experience  confirms  it,  who  can  overstate  the  value,  edu- 
cationally, of  these  earliest  years? 

Desirous  on  the  one  hand  not  to  diminish  the  family  resources,  and  on 
the  other  to  permit  no  injury  to  the  elder  children,  soon  to  escape  ftam 
control,  the  Board  has  sought  to  soWe  a  knotty  problem.  Day  nurseries, 
or  crSches  (twenty-three  of  which  exist  in  London),  can  not  be  main- 
tained out  of  the  rate  payer*8  money ;  all,  therefore,  that  oould  be  done 
was  to  encourage  the  bringing  of  babies  to  school,  allotting  to  them  a 
special  room,  and  fiting  it  wiih  cots  or  cribs.  Here  are  always  to  be 
seen  weak  and  ill-nourished  little  ones,  drowsy,  restlesfs  or  tried  by  pain, 
who  are  quietly  lifted  from  the  gallery,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  kind 
pupil  teacher  to  be  amused  with  toys  and  pictures,  or  hushed  to  sleep. 
The  minority,  however,  of  these  infants  are  strong  and  quick  enough  to 
be  the  subjects  of  appropriate  teaching.  Most  of  our  staff  have  had 
some  opportunity  in  the  various  training  colleges  of  studying  the  Kinder- 
garten system,  and  the  Board  has  appointed  a  special  instructor  to  im- 
part it  to  the  pupil  teachers.  For  details  of  the  system,  I  may  refer 
those  interested  in  the  matter  to  an  admirable  paper  read  before  the 
Congress  at  Glasgow  by  Miss  Manning,  remarking  only  that  the  aim  is 
not  to  develop  a  child*s  nature  by  a  Qourse  of  routine  lessons,  but  to  re- 
duce its  varied  faculties  by  pleasurable  and  intelligent  exercise.  Sand, 
clay,  chalk,  cardboard,  balls,  cubes,  bridges,  sticks,  and  perforators,  are 
all  at  hand ;  music,  singing,  and  marching,  fill  up  the  hours  of  a  morn- 
ing happy,  and  all  too  short 

Social  Status  and  Physical  Condition  of  many  Fiqrib. 

In  some  districts  the  children  are  cleanly,  regular,  and  orderly,  but  in 

other  and  densely  populated  parts  they  are  dirty,  habitually  truant,  and 

grossly  ignorant    The  following  picture  of  a  Battersea  boy  may  serve 

as  representative  of  a  considerable  class : — 

Trousers  that  barely  cover  with  their  rags  his  nakedness,  and  a  shirt  that  ex- 
hibits, in  the  absooce  of  any  regard  for  buttons,  the  tawny  flesh  of  bis  well  de- 
veloped chest  down  to  the  waist,  are  almost  the  sole  articles  of  raiment  His 
fbet  are  bare,  and  his  long  hair  can  not  have  been  combed  ibr  many  weeks ;  the 
toilet  which  is  in  vojrue  in  this  part  of  the  world  being  evidently  neitlier  extrav- 
agant nor  costly.  Three  other  amall  children,  all  alike  diminutive  for  their  ages, 
run  about  the  house  unkempt  and  wild  as  young  savages,  delighting  in  the  dirt 
and  the  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  clothing  to  which  parental  neglect  leaves 
them ;  the  mother  earning  money  as  an  itinerant  hawker  during  the  day,  and 
the  father  being  in  full  employment  on  good  wages  at  neighboring  gas  work& 
And  in  such  circurastauces  500  persons,  more  or  less,  are  reared  in  the  leading 
street  of  Uio  quarter. 

Such  a  description  as  the  above  adds  significance  to  the  fact  that  our 

Board  has  taken  over  from  12,000  to  14,000  such  children  from  Ragged 

■chools,  where  they  gave  a  nominal  attendance  for  the  sake  of  food  and 

shelter.     It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  sudden  influx  of  neglected 

children  of  this  class  must  be  a  disturbing  element  in  our  schools,  and 

one  sorely  to  try  the  energy  and  patience  of  our  teachers.     Young 
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urchins  who  can  gain  admission  no  where  else  come  to  the  Board  Scbool, 
whose  teacher  has  no  option  but  to  receive  them.  Greatly  is  it  to  the 
honor  of  some  of  our  teachers  that  they  have  even  preferred  such  rude 
fields  of  labor,  and  have  made  the  work  one  of  love — a  work  that  has 
not  been  unrewarded. 

Teaching  Power. 

All  over  the  country  the  inspectors  speak  of  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  pupil  teachers;,  *  their  writing  does  not  express  thought,  their 
reading  lacks  force  and  meaning,  and  their  addition  and  subtraction  are 
faulty.'  The  Report  of  the  London  Board  is  better  than  this,  but  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  too  few  qualified  assistants,  and  too  slight  a  con- 
nection between  the  pupil  teacher  and  the  principals.  No  question  can 
be  more  vital  than  this  of  the  training  of  the  junior  teachers,  who  must 
be  the  seniors  of  a  few  years  hence.  It  is  therefore  with  satisfaction  we 
learn  that  the  College  of  Preceptors  has  taken  this  matter  seriously  in 
hand,  and  is  offering  great  stimulus  to  this  all  essential  subject  of  study. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  Report  on  the  Metropolitan  Division,  1875, 
says,  *  The  great  interest  which  is  now  directed  to  popular  education 
will  create  in  this  country,  and  on  a  far  wider  scale  than  formerly,  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  teacher  and  his  function,  and  will  tend  to 
make  his  function  an  object  of  ambition,  rather  than  of  avoidance.  This 
with  time  will  undoubtedly  attract  a  better  supply  of  pupil  teachers  to 
the  profession.'  Tliis  is  already  the  case,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Board  is  securing  more  boys,  and  of  a  better  class,  as  pupil  teachers,  and 
girls  of  superior  ability.  The  London  Board  has  arrived  at  an  important 
resolution  to  gather  their  pupil  teachers  at  stated  centers  for  systematic 
instruction  under  the  most  competent  teachers  in  the  various  subjects. 

The  scale  of  salaries  adopted  by  the  London  Board  is — for  head  teach- 
ers, male,  £110,  rising  to  a  maximum  of  £210,  and  female,  £90,  rising 
to  £150;  for  candidates  6s.  per  week;  and  for  pupil  teachers,  male,  9& 
a  week,  rising  to  16s.,  and  female,  4s.,  rising  to  10s. 

Curriculum. 

To  Professor  Huxley  is  due  in  great  measure  the  preparation  of  the 
school  curriculum  adopted  in  1871  by  the  London  Board,  which  became 
in  turn  a  model  to  the  country  at  large.     We  cite  the  regulations : — 

16.  In  infant  schools  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  following  subjects: — 

Tlie  Bible,  and  the  principles  of  religion  nnd  morality,  in  accordance  with  the 
termi  of  the  resolution  of  the  board  passed  on  the  8ih  of  March,  1871. 

Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Object  lessons  of  a  simple  character,  with  some  such  exercise  of  the  hands 
and  eyes  ns  is  given  in  the  "  Kindergarten  "  system. 

Music  and  drill. 

17.  In  junior  and  senior  schools,  certain  kinds  of  instruction  shall  form  an 
essential  p:iri  of  the  teaching  of  everj*  school ;  but  others  may  or  may  not  be 
added  to  them,  at  the  discretion  of  the  managers  of  individual  schools,  or  by 
the  special  direction  of  tlie  board.  The  instruction  in  discretionary  subjects 
shall  not  intcrtere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  of  the  essential  subjects. 
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18.  The  following  subjects  shall  be  essential 

The  Bible,  and  the  principles  of  religion  and  moralitj,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  of  the  board  passed  on  the  8th  of  March,  1871. 

Reading,  writitfg,  and  arithmetic;  English  grammar  and  composition,  and  the 
principles  of  book-keeping  in  senior  schools ;  with  mensuration  in  senior 
boys'  schools. 

Systematized  object  lessons,  embracing  in  the  six  school  years  a  coarse  of 
elementary  instruction  in  physical  science,  and  serving  as  nn  introduction 
to  the  science  examinations  which  are  conducted  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department 

The  History  of  England.  Elementary  Geography.  Elementary  social  econ- 
omy.    Elementary  drawing.     Music  and  drill. 

In  girls'  schools,  plain  needlework  and  cuiting-out 

19.  Tiie  following  subjects  shall  be  discretionary: — 
Domestic  economy.    Algebra.    Geonvetry. 

ExceptiofuU  Clcu^ea, 
Classes  both  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  formed,  and  encourag- 
ing results  have  been  obtained  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  parents  to 
remove  their  residence  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  schools.  The  work 
among  the  blind  is,  in  many  respects  easier ;  and  it  is  oflcn  found  prefer* 
able  to  give  them  instruction  in  their  own  homes.  It  needs  only  to  be 
added  that  idiotic  and  imbecile  children  of  the  pauper  class  are  under 
successful  training,  that  care  is  exercised  for  cripples,  and  that  the  diffi« 
culty  of  our  floating  population  on  canals  and  rivers,  is  being  grappled 
with,  though  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  it  has  yet  been  overcome. 

Rdigiou8  Exercises, 
I  am  not  insensible  to  the  care  that  must  be  taken,  if  the  Bible  is  to  be 
read,  and  yet  those  definite  and  dogmatic  in<;tructions  avoided,  which 
many  deem  to  be  the  only  teaching  worthy  of  the  name  religious ;  we 
find,  however,  in  practice  that  in  all  our  schools,  during  the  last  five 
year^  not  a  single  teacher  has  expressed  reluctance  to  give  simple  Bible 
lessons,  and  that  scarcely  any  parents,  save  some  of  Jewish  persuasion, 
have  withdrawn  their  children  from  the  religious  instruction.  School  is 
opened  every  morning  by  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  Scripture,  with 
such  brief  explanations  as  are  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  children, 
given  by  the  head  teacher.  A  hymn  is  sung,  and  a  simple  prayer  is 
offered  and  often  repeated.  It  is  the  order  of  the  Board  that  no  visitor 
shall  take  part  in  these  exercises.  But  apart  from  this  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  the  Divine  Being  and  his  claims,  it  is  felt  that  righteousness  and 
charity,  the  cardinal  virtues  which  we  desire  to  see  implanted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  young,  find  their  best  and  only  permanent  root  in  religious 
principle.  It  is  therefore  our  aim  to  secure  teachers  of  high  moral  char- 
acter, in  the  assurance  that  the  whole  spirit  of  their  life  and  influence 
will  be  of  greater  value  in  forming  the  characters  of  the  young,  so  quick 
to  observe  and  imitate,  than  the  most  formal  exposition  of  duty  and  doc- 
trine. It  is  this  which  is  the  scarcely-detected,  yet  essential,  ingredient 
which  gives  health  and  soundness  to  the  school  life,  even  as  salt  to  our 
daily  bread. 
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The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  England,  better  known  among  the  edu- 
cators of  this  country  as  Rev.  James  Frazer,  commissioned  to  examine 
«nd  report  on  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  StaUs  in  1666 — in 
awarding  certain  exhibitions  and  certiflcates  of  merit  instituted  by  the 
School  Board  of  Manchester,  remarked : — 

The  population  of  Manchester  might  be  taken  at  360,000,  the  number  of 
school  buildings  at  120,  embracing  250  departments;  the  children  of  school  age 
were  58,576.  There  were  enroll^  on  the  list  of  public  elementary  schools  (ex- 
cluding private  schools,  grammar  schools,  and  superior  schoolsX  49,860  children; 
there  whs  an  average  attendance  of  32,144.  The  oost  of  education  might  be 
calculated  at  359.  per  child  per  annum,  being  about  £87,500  a  year  from  all  the 
sources  from  which  school  income  was  derived. 

The  city  of  Boston  had  a  population  of  357,000.  Its  school  population  was 
57,684,  tliere  being  educated  in  private  schools  '6,000.  There  were  enrolled  in 
public  schools  44,942  children ;  the  average  attendance  was  41,613,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  92*6  of  the  enrollment  The  number  of  schools  of  all  grades  was 
•~of  day  schools  478,  and  evening  schools  21 ;  and  these  47H  schools  were . 
divided  into  0  high  schools,  49  grammar  or  second  grade  schools,  and  416 
primary  scliools.  The  total  expenditure — and  this  figure  would  surprise  those 
who  groaned  out  at  the  extravagance  of  School  Boards — exclusive  of  cost  of 
buildiugs  and  land,  was  £285,000,  making  a  total  average  cost  per  scholar  of 
£6  169.  6d.  Although,  he  explained,  in  America  tlie  proportion  of  Imperial 
taxation  was  small,  and  the  chief  burden  upon  the  rate  payers  fell  in  the  shape 
of  local  taxation,  tliis  figure  represented  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  expend- 
iture of  Boston  for  municipul  purposes. 

TIte  particular  point  to  which  he  desired  to  invite  attention  was  wliat  the 
Americans  called  the  '  grade '  system  of  the  education.  In  Manchester  all  our 
schools  were  so  many  isolated  and  individual  units,  in  which  tlie  scholars  were 
divided  into  six  or  seven  classes.  Under  the  grade  school  system  of  America, 
all  the  schools  were  members  of  a  system,  and  worked  in  hai-mony  with  all  the 
other  schools.  Children  entered  the  primary  school  at  the  age  of  five  years  and 
remained  four  or  five  years,  and  passed  into  the  grammar  school  at  the  age  of 
nine  or  ten,  where  again  tliey  remained  (bur  or  five  years,  and  about  the  age  of 
14  or  ]  5  passed,  after  examination,  into  one  or  other  of  the  high  schools.  All 
these  schools  were  free.  (Cheers.)  Well,  they  need  not  dap  their  hands  at 
that  unless  they  really  liad  made  up  tlieir  minda  tliat  all  schools  should  be  firee. 
(Renewed  cheering.)  lie  had  not  been  prepared  to  go  to  that  length  himself; 
he  had  only  thought  it  fair  to  give  the  fact  in  connection  with  the  large  sums 
he  had  quoted.  In  America  the  sdiools  were  all  perfectly  fVee,  and  the  children 
Irnd  not  even  to  buy  their  lK>ok&  Under  this  grade  system  there  was  provision 
made  for  every  child  according  to  bis  abilities,  or  if  their  parents  could,  spare 
the  time  tliere  was  an  opportunity  for  every  child  to  pass  ffom  the  lowest  class 
in  the  primary  school  through  various  degrees  till  he  reached  the  high  school 
He  must  say  that  that  was  the  dream  of  his  mind  with  regard  to  education  in 
this  country.  (Cheers.)  There  were  enormous  difficulties.  He  did  not  dis- 
guise the  fact  tliat  the  religious  or  denominational  difficulty  was  a  very  great 
obstacle  in  tiie  way.  He  was  afraid  it  waa  an  almost  hopeless  thing  to  expect 
that  Christian  managers  of  schools  could  so  far  postpone  their  distinctive  opin- 
ions and  views  to  the,  he  would  not  say  greater  object,  for  in  their  mind  it  waa 
less  important,  but  to  the  great  object  of  providing  an  education  which  should 
reach  every  child  of  the  people,  and  affording  to  every  child  an  opportunity  for 
rising  from  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  to  the  highest.  (Hear.)  He  was  afhud 
that  just  at  present  our  minds  were  hardly  in  that  calm  and  dispassionate  temper 
which  would  enable  us  to  look  at  the  question  in  all  its  issues,  or  which  prom- 
ised a  very  favorable,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  very  immediate  realization  of  his  vision. 
He  should  feel  proud  of  his  country,  and  he  did  feel  proud  of  it  now,  but  be 
should  feel  ten  tiiousand  times  prouder  of  it,  and  he  should  have  no  fear  of  any 
anarchical  design,  promoted  by  any  party  whatever,  if  every  child  in  Manchester 
had  opportunities,  of  which  he  had  only  to  avail  himself,  if  he  had  the  capacity, 
to  raise  himself  to  the  highest  offices  of  either  Church  or  State.    (Cheers.) 
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Commltteo  of  Council  on  Education,  Jsne,  1876. 


Tbe  following  are  the  principal  features'  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  submitted  to  Parliament.  June,  1876 : 

Elementary  Schools  in  1875. 

In  the  year  ending  the  81st  of  August,  1875,  the  Inspectors  visited  13,217  daj 
schools  in  England  and  Wales,  to  which  annual  grants  were  made,  containing 
19,94i5  departm?nts  under  separate  teachers,  and  nimishing  accommodation,  at 
8  souare  feet  of  superficial  area  per  child,  for  8,146,424  scholars.  There  were 
on  the  registers  the  names  of  2,744,300  children,  of  whom  983,905  were  under  7 
years  of  age.  1,668,054  were  between  7  and  18,  92,251  were  above  1&  Of  these 
scholars  2,221,745  were  present  on  tho  day  of  the  Inspector's  visit  to  their 
rsspective  schools,  while  l,88'f.l80  were,  on  an  avenureu  in  daily  attendance 
throughout  the  vear;  1.613.215  having  made  the  reqiusite  number  of  attend- 
ances were  qualined  to  bringgrants  to  their  schools,— 471.823  without  individ- 
ual exandnation.  and  1,141,8%  on  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic;  973,583  were  actually  presented  for  such  exami- 
SfSon,  and  572,781  passed  the  prescribed  test  without  failure  in  any  one  of  the 
three  subjects. 

The  Inspectors  also  visited  860  schools  which  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  on 
which  annual  ipants  are  made.  In  these  schools  51,976  scholars  were  present 
on  the  day  of  mspection. 

The  night  schools  examined  during  the  year  were  1,892  in  number;  48,809 
scholars  above  12  years  of  a^^e  were,  on  an  average,  in  attendance  each  nifcht: 
48,734  schohirs  were  qualified  for  examination  by  bavins  made  the  required 
number  of  attendances  during  the  night  school  session.  Of  these,  &5,853  were 
actually  exammod.  and  out  of  every  100  scholars  so  examined,  87.95  passed  in 
reading,  70.55  in  writing,  and  59.21  tn  arithmetic 

Training  CoUeget, 

The  Inspectors  found  20,940  certificated  teadiers  at  work  in  the  aided  schools 
which  they  vliited,  while  the  40  training  colleges,  from  which  the  supply  of 
such  teachers  is  mainly  recruited,  were  attended  in  1875  bv  2,975  studenta 
These  students,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  1,538  acting  teacneriL  were  exam- 
ined for  certificates  in  December,  1875,  and  in  the  following  week  8,194  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  1,579  vacancies  declared  in  the  traminff  coUM;es  were 
examined:  of  these  2,847  were  sucoeesful,  and  1,530  are  now  in  tne  first  year  of 
their  residence,  along  with  1,477  students  of  the  second  year. 

I. —School  Supply, 

We  find  that  the  schools  in  Enjgland  and  Wales,  visited  by  the  Inspectors,  for 
the  purpose  of  annual  grants,  which  provided  in  1869  for  1,765,>H4  scholars,  or 
for  8.34  per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  were  in  1875  si^cient  for  3,146,424 
scholai'B,  or  13. 13  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population.  An  addition  of  room, 
in  aided  schools,  for  1,8S0,480*  children  in  six  years  is  satisfkctorv,  and  shows 
that  accommodation  in  efficient  schools  is  increasing  in  a  mucn  more  rapid 
ratio  than  the  population  of  tbe  country.  But  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  three  millions  and  a  quarter  of  children  who  ought  to  be  daily  under  in- 
struction can  be  provided  for  in  schools  whose  efficiency  is  tested  by  the  yearly 
visit  of  one  of  vour  liajesty's  Inspectors. 

The  increased,  accommodation  to  which  we  allude  has  been  supplied  in  several 
waysL 

*  In  1875  accommodatlnn  wh»  provided  by  1.18S  B<«rd  SchoolH  for  886,4no  f  ch'>larsa 
and  tt1^*i  5  W'  re  in  nvernice  nt'endtnc  i.  The  Increase  in  the  accommod  itlon  in  volan- 
tarj  echo  I's  Hinc»'  18(10  ras  thfrefora  nmonntpd  lo  ti!i4,0PD  pi  icen  (or  VkS p«f  cent.)  while 
ti:e  average  attendance  has  increaatd  bj  6:6  886  (or  61.4  per  cent). 
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1.  In  the  five  vean  ending  on  the  8Ut  of  December,  IST^Lbu^ 

the  amoant  of  £286.597  have  been  jpaid  by  the  Education  Dopartment,  on  the 
completion  of  1,011  schools  affordingr  new  or  improved  accommodation  for 
255,037  scholars.  Thes9  grants  have  oeen  met  by  voluntary  coutribatioiis  to 
the  amount  of  £1,190,401. 

Of  the  3,342  cases  in  which  building  grants  were  sought  in  1870, 1,728  appli- 
cations had  been  approved  by  the  1st  of  April,  1876;  tf78  had  been  rejected; 
1,223  had  been  witharawn,  and  15  are  still  In  progress  towards  approval.  In 
1,610  cases  grants  have  been  awarded,  of  which  1,463  have  been  paid.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  300,000  additiona]  children  will  be  eiRciently  provided 
for  when  our  la't  {grants  to  these  new  or  enlarged  schools  have  been  paid.  As 
these  schools  muse  be  conducted  as  public  elementary  schools,  they  will  all 
como  under  inspection,  and  must  be  placed  under  tlie  chaige  of  certificated 
teachers. 

2.  In  the  case  of  a  lai^  number  of  schools  which  have  been  enlaiged,  or 
improved,  without  Qovemment  aid,  certificated  teachers  have  been  aDpointed, 
and  annual  grants  applied  for  on  their  behalf.  No  fewer  than  1,588  actins 
teachers  attended  the  exa^inatioil  for  certificates  held  at  Christmas,  1875,  ana 
the  success  of  1,859  of  these  teachers  will  bring  annual  grants,  annoal  tupec- 
tion,  and,  we  trusty  increased  efficieocy  to  their  schools. 

8.  The  liScfaocd  Boards  have  availed  themselves  fredy  of  the  power  of  bor- 
rowing, on  the  security  of  the  ratssjriven  by  the  Acts  of  1870  and  187S.  Wa 
have  recommended  to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Ck>nmii8BioinerB  tomakel,M 
Joan<i.  amounting  to  £5,825,689  lOs.  9d.,  to  828  Bdiool  Boards  by  meam  of 
whicD  new  accommodatioa  will  be  furnished  for  eome  481,854  scbolaraL  Wa 
have  before  us  a  considerable  number  of  applications  for  similar  asaittanns 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  in  which  new  schools  are  required.  Many 
of  the  schools  for  which  loans  have  been  made  are  now  in  operation,  aiM 
Increase  the  available  school  proviidoa  shown  In  tiie  retoms  f6r  the  cormfc 
year. 

.  4.  The  School  Boards  have  also  acquired  a  considerabie  nmnber  of  8diool% 
either  by  arrangement  with  private  owners  and  managers,  or,  where  the 
premises  were  held  in  trust  foreduoationai  purposea,  by  transfers  nndwthe 
jM^^on  of  tlie  Act  of  1870  specially  framed  to  meet  such  cases.  We  have  no 
definite  information  with  respect  to  the  number  of  schools  made  over  to 
Boards  (Section  10)  by  private  managers.  But  many  of  this  latter  dasi,  as 
well  as  of  the  schools  rormxUy  transferred,  have  not  previously  been  in  receipt 
x»f  annual  grants— so  that  they  contribute  to  the  increased  acooomiodatioo  m 
aided  schools  which  has  been  provided  in  the  last  few  years. 

n.— School  Attendcmoe, 

The  avera^  attendance  in  aided  schools,  day  and  night,  has  risen  from 
1,225,764  in  1870  to  1,885,562  in  1875.  There  were  in  1875,  2,744.300  names  of 
day  bcholars  on  the  regi«$tors  of  inspected  day  schools  (of  whom  2,250,411  were 
present  on  the  day  of  inspection),  and  this  is  the  number  of  childr^  oat  of 
some  four  and  a  lialf  millions  for  whom  elementary  scboc^  are  required,  who 
receive  more  or  lets  of  efficient  instruction  in  such  schools  during  thepaSt 
year.  Of  the  day  schoIarB  on  the  registers  963,Mtt5  were  below,  aiia  1,76C^806 
above  seven  years  of  age. 

Of  the  983,095  scholars  below  seven  only  471,823  had  made  tlie  number  of 
attendances  required  tobrinc^  granto  to  their  schools;  435,015  were  presented  to 
the  Inspectors  and  reported  on,  of  whom  191,793  were  under  instruction  in 
dascs  of  schools  attended  by  older  children,  while  243,222  were  taught  in  Bopfk- 
rate  departments,  by  certificated  teachers  cf  their  own,  and  in  rooms  set  apart 
and  properly  furnished  for  their  instructi(HL  The  provision  which  is  ~ 
made  by  School  Boards  tor  the  instruction  of  infauts  will,  it  is  to  be 
materially  increase  the  number  of  this  latter  dass  of  scholirs.  Tlie  n 
of  instruction  for  children  over  and  under  seven  years  of  age  on^t  to  vary, 
and  cannot  be  eflidently  carried  out  in  the  same  room,  so  tnat  every  sdiool, 
,  except  the  very  smallest^  requires  a  separate  department  for  ito  inftota. 

Oi  the  1,760,305  scholairs  aoove  seven  beme  on  the  res^tera  of  aided  schooll. 
1,012,439  day  scholars  attended  250  timis  and  upwaras:  07,561  attended  150 
times  and  upwards  (under  Half-time  Acts);  and  81,802  scholars  (under  Article 
20&.,  1,  2,  and  o.  of  the  Code)  made  the  same  number  (150)  of  attendances.  Of 
the  1,141,892  day  scholars  thus  qualified  by  attendance  to  bring  grante  to  their 
schools  by  individual  examination  (being  65  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  the 
registers),  we  rogret  to  observe  that  only  073,583  (or  55  per  cent  of  the  same 
number)  were  actually  presented  to  the  inspectors,  and  with  regard  to  these 
•cholarB  we  invite  atAentioD  to  the  following  coodderations:  * 

L    They  represent  the  two  and  a  half  mOlkinB  of  children  between  the  ages 
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of  7  and  13,  who,  aa  appean  from  the  tables  of  the  Reglftrar-Oeneral,  miriit 
(be  foond  in  elementary  schools,  and  roig^t  be  reasonably  expected  to  make  the 

nomber  of  attoidaooes  required  to  earn  a  grsat;  seeing  toat  the  maximum 

number  of  such  attendances  can,  if  regularly  made,  be  completed  in  23  weeks 

or  half  a  year. 
2l    The  following  table  shows  for  each  Standard— (a)  the  age  at  which  the 

Standard  ought  to  be  passed,  (b)  the  number  of  scholars  of  uiat  age  on  the 
'  rsfristers  of  uded  schools,  (e)  uie  number  of  scholars  exam  Jied  in  that  Standaixl, 

and  (d)  the  number  abore  10  years  of  age  examitied: 

'    SUndatd.  (a)  (ft)                            (e)                          (d) 

I.  7  8tn,44f  827,419  fri.HMI 

11.  6  8t4,«01  »lft,1({l  106,t75 

III.  9  815  4M  l<«,6(il  1«I,U»4 

IV.  10  mm  ii5,.vm  iii,om 

V.  11  H4,04«  88.179  57,P<'i4 

VI.  18  178.449  80.788  90,758 

It  thus  appears  that  whereas,  o«t  of  978.588  scholars  axamiifted,  as  many  as 
481,007,*  being  over  ten  jears  of  age,  ooffkt  to  have  beenpresented  in  titand- 
•rai  Iv.-VL,  oaly  180,818  were  so  presented,  while  901,276  were  presented  in 
Standards  saited  lor  children  at  seven,  eight,  and  nine  years  of  age. 

8.  Our  statistics  for  the  past  year  further  show  the  following  results.  For 
the  purpoea  of  comparison  the  corresponding  resalts  in  Sootlana  are  also  given 
in  brackets.  Out  <n  every  100  sdiolars  in  average  attendance— (a)  55  [541  were 
boys,  45  [4^  were  girls;  (5)  86  [25]  were  infants,  i.  ^.,  below  seven  years  of 
age,  35  [831  were  bcnween  seven  and  ten,  20  [86]  were  above  ten;  (c)  26  [161 
infants  had  attended  250  timas  and  imwards,  of  whom  24  [18]  were  presented 
to  Her  Majesty's  lospectois;  (d)  62  r74]  scholars  above  seven  had  made  the 
rsqajfdte  numtier  of  attendances;  and  58  [50]  were  presented  to  Her  Majesty's 
biapectors,  of  whom  26  [81]  were  above  10  years  of  age,  while  of  these  only 
^[lljwere  presentad  in  Standards  IV. -VI. 

4.  iBach  scholar  presanted  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  made  on  an  average 
8L4r2.6]  passes  in  the  standard  examination. 

Tliese  results  are  not  satlsCactory ;  they  show  the  large  number  of  children 
who  are  not  known  to  be  attending  efficient  schools;  the  small  number  even  of 
those  who  attend  suc^  schools,  who  do  so  with  anytoing  approaching  to  reg«- 
Inrity;  the  large  proportion  of  these  last  who  are  not  presentHl  to  the  In- 
ipector  to  five  proof  oc  the  results  of  their  instruction^  and  the  meagre  nature 
OK  tiie  remTlB  atxainel  by  many  of  those  who  are  examined.  For  the  figures  we 
lutve  quoted  show  that  while  only  85.5  [70.6]  per  cent  of  the  scholars  qualified 
for  examination  were  presented  to  the  uioiectori,  not  more  than  88.4  [32.2]  per 
cent,  of  those  above.lO  ware  presmted  in  standards  appropriate  to  their  age. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  tiie  disproportionate  number 
of  oldar  sohonrs  who  are  presented  in  low  standards  u  partly  accounted  for 
bf  the  res'^nt  introduction  of  compulsory  school  attendanoa  which  has  driven 
amy  childrea,  hitherto  uucared  for.  into  aided  schools.  Timt  these  childreii, 
m  might  h  ive  been  anticipated,  are  found  in  larse  numbers  in  Board  sdiools  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  while  83.5  per  oeot.  of  the  (684,000)  scholars  involun- 
tary schools  ex  mitnei  in  Stendards  L-III.  are  above  10  years  of  a^  the  pro- 
fKMtion  of  th3  scholars  (04,084)  so  examined  in  Board  schools  is  aa  Yngtk  as  48.8 
per  C3nt.  If  we  take  the  standardi  separately  we  find  that  whereas  in  volun- 
tary s3hoo's  16  per  cent  of  the  scholam  examkied  in  Standard  L  are  above  10. 
the  proportion  in  Board  schools  is  no  less  than  25  per  cent,  while  in  fitandara 
n.  the  proportions  are  83  and  51  per  cent.,  and  in  Standard  IIL  68  and  77  per 
iMut.  respectively,  in  voluntary  and  Board  schools.  Thew  figures  show  the 
large  number  of  new  echolars  now  found  in  Board  sdiools,  and  account  for  the 
falatively  low  rate  of  grants  hitherto  earned  by  these  schools,  which  rose, 
h>wc\ror,  in  the  past  year  froja  10s.  10)id.  to  lis.  5Xd.  per  scholar  in  average 
atte*idmce. 

We  must  note,  however,  that  of  the  104,600  children  presented  in  Standards 
IV. -VI.,  as  many  as  102,541  were  exandned  in  one  or  mora  **q)eoiflc  subjects" 
(Sew  dole.  Article  21)  beyond  the  standard  examination,  of  whom  76,080 
pasBod  su  jcossfully,  83.(589  of  them  (out  of  63.100  examined)  did  so  in  two  sub- 
Jecis,  aad  12  (nit  of  18  examined)  did  so  in  tiiree  sut^ects.  These  figures  are 
aomowhat  in  advanoe  of  the  returns  of  last  yean 

It  further  appears  from  the  reports  d  the  laspeotovs  that  military  drili, 

•  Whi-rt  lb  t  ior«(  na  uber  «»r  ^eii«>Uis  on  lbs  nxtpeM  fnorvMed  last  year  hy  10  p^r 

reti?..  1 1  e  tciioliir*  ai>ove  lOyesr^wf  ste  iacrwied  hy  16  per  rent., and  now  amoaat  to 

8 1  iH-r  cent,  of  a  1  th  i  *ch  'Inr*  on  ih «  be  lu  of  iaspeciMl  Mhoolt.    The  proponion  ef 

•  th  *so  lib  ve  10  pr<iseatod  for  ezsabuiiua  was  50  per  oea(.  of  the  whole  aaaiter 

«juuuL.ed. 
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which  (tm  disthiguished  from  the  ordinary  school  drill  practised  in  ererr  good 
school)  was  introdncod  by  the  New  Code,  is  e7Btexnati<xill7  tau^t,  witS  man 
or  less  satisfactory  results,  to  the  boys  attending  1,001  day  schooia. 

HL—Tecushing  Power, 

The  13,317  elementaiy  dar  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  inspected  in  1875^ 
provided  accommodation,  m  19,245  dopartments,  for  3,140,424  scholars  Tin 
average  daily  attendance  in  these  schools  amounted  to  1,837,189,  so  that  each 
d3pcurtm?nt,  while  proYiding  accommodation  for  163  scholars,  had  an  average 
attendancd  of  only  95.  It  has  beea  calculated  that  under  the  oporatitm  of  ua 
Education  Acts,  the  average  attendance  will  rise  to  120:  and  assuming  t!mt  at 
least  3  250,000*  children  in  England  and  Wales  ought  to  be  in  doily  attendance 
at  public  elementary  schools,  it  would  fo!low  that  about  27,000  separate  de- 
partments, under  ccrtiflcat?d  teachers,  will  be  required,  as  the  geaeral  school 
supply  of  the  country.  If,  however,  we  take  into  account  the  lar^cTB  number 
of  small  schcx>l8  In  the  rural  districts,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  take 
30,000  as  the  measure  of  future  requirements. 

What  progress  has  been  made  of  late  jrears  towards  providing  a  sufBctont 
supply  of  competent  teachers  for  this  number  of  schools  f  And  from  what 
sources  13  this  supply  to  bo  still  further  recruited  f 

There  were  on  the  3l8t  of  Dxsember,  1809,  12,842  pupil  teachers,  1,236  assist- 
ant teachers,  and  12,027  certificated  taachers  at  wox^  in  schools  uiKlor  inspec- 
tion. These  numbers  by  the  31st  of  December,  1S75,  had  risen  to  8D,1SS  popfl 
teachers,  2,421  assistants,  and  21,952  certiflcated  teachers;  while  the  piw 
teachers  in  the  firs"^  of  the  five  years  of  their  S3rvioe  have  inoreased  from  8|aB 
in  1309,  to  6,278  in  1875. 

An  addition  of  2,755  was  made  to  the  number  of  certificated  teachers,  as  tiis 
result  of  the  last  Christmas  examinations,  when  633  male  and  783  female 
students  of  the  second  year,  and  384  male  and  975  female  actine  teacher^ 
obtained  plar-es  on  the  dass  list  of  candidates  for  certificates.  Ei^nt  students 
of  t!ie  first  year  also  left  t!ie  training  colleges  under  Article  87  of  the  New 
Ck)dc,  to  take  charge  of  infant  schools;  and  33  other  students  left  after  one 
year's  reddence,  most  of  whom  had  received  appointments  to  the  chajne^  of 
elementary  schools. 

Since  tbe  1st  of  May,  1871,  moreover,  certificates  have  been  granted,  without 
examination,  to  823  nude  and  1,027  female  teachers  of  35  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  on  whose  schools  the  Inspectors  have  reported  favorably;  whuo  pro- 
visional certificates  (which  hold  good  till  the  teacher  complct:s  his  or  htr  2Sth 
year)  have  been  granted  to  259  male  and  1,303  female  cx-pupil  teachers,  quali- 
fying them  to  take  charge  of  small  schoolsL  with  loss  tlian  60  children  in  aveiv 
ago  attendance  throughout  the  year.  The  large  number  of  pupil  teai^iors  who 
vearly  complete  their  engagement  satisfactorily,  and  cannot  be  ad Tiitted  to 
trainmg  colieges  for  want  of  room,  famish  a  valuable  supply  of  teachers  for 
these  small  schools,  and  wo  are  glad  to  find  that  many  of  tn;'m  give  ^acoot  of 
their  efficiency,  as  out  of  tbe  1,502  who  have  received  provisional  certificates^ 
673  have  since  obtained  ordlnanr  certificates  by  examination. 

The  acconmiodationprovided  in  1876  by  the  training  coUoges  under  inspec- 
tion in  England  a::d  Wales  is  sufficient  for  3.110  students,  and  3,007  are  in  reai- 
d?nce.  In  1865  the  colleges  held  2,500  students,  and  1,8:23  were  in  residonoeu 
These  colleges  can,  therefore,  atpr»ent  furnish  a  yearly  supply  of  sooiO  1,500 
teachers  who  have  been  trained  for  two  years.  Tms  supply  would  be  cf  itself 
suffieient  to  fill  up  the  warte  (calculated  at  0  per  cent.)  in  a  staff  of  25,000 
teachers.  Looking  at  the  large  number  of  qualliied  candidates  for  cortifloatoa 
who  yearly  enter  the  profession  through  other  channels,  rccognlxod  by  the 
Code,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  supply  of  teachers  will,  before  long, 
be  found  sufficient  fully  to  meet  the  requiromr^nts  of  the  country. 

But  it  is  certain  that  the  supply  of  certificated  teachers  is,  at  present^  mndi 
below  the  demand.  Many  schools  have  been  erected,  under  sovcro  pres3ure^ 
and  at  great  cosii,  since  the  Act  of  1870  was  passed;  and  the  promoter  nator- 

*  The  Ilcgl^tra--Ooacnl.  In  bis  report  on  tho  Cm-'as «  f  1871  (Vo'.  IV.  p.  z  i>.  s^^ntes 
that  **  the  numbor  <  f  cbtiuro  \  oi  the » cb  :nl  ag  %  8  and  n  t'er  13,  us  define  1  by  the  Eda- 
GAtion  Act,  M,  or  b'^ys  8  iid7,n-'3t,  or  sir  s  t,G8  sU7 1;  the  numb  rs  of  t  la  two  »« xu«  are 
nearly  rooal.  avd  tb  y  cuin(»ritfo  6,^4.8j1.  or  x8  por  o  nt.,  rearly  one  fourth,  of  tiie  pop-  ' 
nlatim."  If  we  deduct  on  t  m  t  n:h  as  be  ng  the  ctjil  iren  era  clas«  a  ><>vo  that  com- 
monly foand  in  public  fli-mantanr  »-cho  A*  (Rcpo  t  of  S  tncation  D<*|«a  tmont  for  )6CJ-70, 
p.  ziv.).  tbo  rem  Under,  4.0)0,514,  It  tbo  number  of  cbi  droii  from  8  1 1  18,  for  wjom 
elementary  cdticaMon  fdlli  to  boprori  'ed  in  our  Bc*inolt:  but  if  we  asstune  that  each 
child  fl:oe<*  to  school  for  only  7  ye  rs  out  of  the  10  of  its  proper  school  iLe,  there  oogjlit 
to  be  8,9i4,660  chlldrjn  naoer  daily  instruction  In  efllcient  echools. 
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ally  look  for  public  agsistance  to  enable  them  to  cairr  on  the  schools  which 
^bey  have  been  forced  to  provide.  This  assistance  can  oe  given  only  to  pablio 
ekmientary  schools,  and  me  teadiers  of  sach  schools  must  be  certf  icatecL  A 
sofflcient  supply  of  teachers  so  mialified  is  not  forthcoming,  and  we  have, 
therefore,  sunitly  modified  the  Article  (59)  in  the  Ck)de  introduced  by  our 
predecessors,  Dv  which  the  Education  Department  are  empowered  to  grant 
oortificates  wiwout  examination  to  persons  who,  having  been  for  someyears 
in  charge  of  elementary  schools,  are  reported  by  the  Inspectors  to  be  efficient 
teachers  and  ^ive  practical  proof  of  their  aptitude  for  their  calling  bv  thejpro- 
duction  in  their  schools  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  those  *'  results''^  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  administration  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  We  trust  that 
this  Article,  under  the  careful  watching  of  the  .Inspectors,  wUl  eive  a  step  in 
their  professioa  to  many  deserving  tei^hers  qualified  to  take  cnarge  of  the 
numerous  schools  throughout  the  country,  in  small  parishes,  or  in  outlying 
hamlets,  where  local  funds,  even  when  largely  taxed,  do  not  suffice  for  the 

Eyment  of  the  saJaries  at  present  paid  to  the  highly-drained  students  who 
ive  our  colleges  every  year. 

The  extent  to  which  the  training  ooDeffes  have  contributed  to  the  exist- 
ing supply  of  efficient  teachers  in  England  and  Wales  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  of  9,829  masters  employed  in  schools  reported  on  in  1874^,  5,d88,  or  60.4 
per  cent,  had  been  trained  for  two  years;  1,2^4,  or  12.7  par  cent,  for  one  year; 
and  358,  or  3.7 per  cent,  for  less  than  one  year;  while  2,284,  or  23.2  per  cent, 
were  untrainea  In  like  manner,  of  11,111  school-mistresses.  5,891  or  58.2  per 
cent ,  had  been  trained  for  two  years;  1,163 or  10.4  per  cent,  for  one  year;  1570, 
or  2,4  per  cent,  for  less  than  one  year,  and  3,78/  or  34  per  cent  were  un- 
trainea. 

With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  study  of  scif^ntific  subjects  in  training 
ooQeges,  the  Syllabus  provides  that  success  m  the  examinations  in  science,  held 
in  liay  of  each  year  by  the  Science  and  Art  I>epai*tmant,  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  Students' places  in  the  class  list  of  candidates  for 
certificates  as  teachers  of  public  schools.  This  recoicnition  of  branches  of 
study  which  are  every  day  becoming  of  more  importance  has  been  attended  by 
voy  satisfactory  results. 

The  total  nimiber  of  male  students  examined  in  England  at  Christmas,  1875, 
was  1,331.  who,  together,  worked  2,991  papers  at  the  May  examinations.  The 
success  of  the  students  at  these  examinations  wUl  be  seen  from  the  following 
tabe: 

Num^'crof        Number  Pss^ed. 

8tiultnr« 


8  bj'ct 
Animal  Phy-ioloiry, 
M  .gno  !•  II  MDil  k.lertri'*ltj, 
Ac  UHt  C-.  L'ghi.  an  l  lltat. 
Physical  Oeovriphy. 
The  >ri  tic  'i  Mechanics, 
Matheniiiti'  9, 
In  Hf Aiilc  Cnfmlstrr, 
Sle    o  lary  Botany, 
Oeol'»irv. 

Pract'cat.  PIhdo  hvA  S  >lld  Oeoni'  trv, 
Uach  uo  CoaBiru«-ii"n  and  D  awlij;, 

*  I>i  a  l>.i  luu  lo  th  9e 


Examined. 
7N« 
400 
408 
838 
29 

S« 
]«4 
lit 


KemcD'ury 

Advance  i 

Slave. 

8  nifM, 

890 

249 

SIO 

8>8 

S  5 

146 

87 

289* 

281 

27 

14 

119 

IM 

61 

68 

8)1 

69 

25 

9 

— _ 

1 

2 

4 

tW3  pasned  in  ITonor*. 

Of  the  23  English  training  colleges  for  female  students,  10  ssnt  candidates  to 
the  Science  examinations.  Those  were  Chichester,  Darlln^n,  DjrjjvLin- 
ooln,  Liverpool,  Salisbury,  Southlands,  Stockwell,  Wandswoiih,  and  White- 
lands. 

The  total  number  of  female  students  examined  at  Christmas,  1375,  was  1.530; 
the  number  of  Science  papers  worked  in  May  was  1,012.  Tlie  resu^U  of  the 
examination  were  as  follows: 

Namb  r  of 
i  cmalu    ■ 
8'udcnt4 
SnbJ<*ct  Bxam'ncd. 

Phyiiical  (its  ffcaphy,  ....       870 


Nimbor  Pi^*ed. 


A-iiiiMJ  PhyoioloKv, 
£  emt'iitary  Botany, 

<t«0«'gV. 

General  Biology, 


8  7 
271 


Kciro'iiary 
8  xgo. 
17* 

161 
117 
28 


Advif^red 

161« 

79 

1.9 


8 


*  InaddiMon  lo  thefe,  on'>  passed  iu  Honors. 

The  number  of  students  examined  in  drawing  in  1875  was  2,710,  of  whom 
1^673  passed  the  e2camination  successfully.  In  tue  same  year,  2,892  pupil 
teachers  passed,  and  654  obtained  prizes. 
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A  eonsiderable  number  (460)  of  the  cantHdates  for  admission  io  training  col* 
leoea  eTamined  at  Christmaa,  1875,  received  credit  for  previoaa  anoeeoi  at  tlia 
]£ky  examinations  in  adeiice.  Many  of  the  candidates  bad  paned  in  more  tiiaii 
one  subiecL  which  aooomita  for  the  excem  of  the  number  of  paaaes  over  that 
of  canmdatea. 

As  regards  langua^ree,  introduced  into  the  adroinion  examination  forthe  fin^ 
time  at  Christmas^  1874,  the  number  of  papers  worlced  at  Christmas,  1875^ 
as  follows: 


Utin. 

Gretk. 

Frrnch. 

Qerm^B. 

To'sL 

Ms]e% 

.       181 

1 

195 

5 

SiS 

FciiuAe«,    • 

17 

— . 

806 

S 

481 

IV,—hooid  Otigwifiiralion. 

The  first  object  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870  was  to  secure  a  supply  of  suit- 
able school  accommodation  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  toe  country. 
We  have  shown  how  far  this  object  had  been  acoompl's'iei  by  the  end  of  tna 
past  year,  in  schools  receiving  annual  aid,  without  taking  into  account  the 
large  number  of  schools,  more  or  less  efficient,  which  are  not  yearly  visited  by  • 
our  Inspectors.  What  had  been  dene  by  the  Slst  of  August,  1878,  was  mainly 
effected  by  voluntary  effort;  but  since  uiat  date  SchoolBoards  have  made  con- 
siderable  additions  to  the  Echool  supply  of  the  country.  In  the  year  ending 
81st  of  August,  187{L  the  number  of  Hoard  schoob  increased  from  838  to  1,140; 
while  the  accommodation  in  these  sdiools  rose  from  845,508  to  887,237,  Uie  tfaa 
average  attendance  from  142,017  to  231.881. 

The  Report  of  next  year  wiU  probaoly  show  a  still  greater  increase  iu  the 
supply  of  schools  provided  by  the  School  Boards,  which  have  been  establislied 
tfaroughouc  the  country,  either  (1)  compulsory,  when  w*e  have  ascertained  tbe 
existence  of  a  deficiency,  which  is  noL  and  will  not  be,  met  without  the  aid  of 
rates,  or  (2)  voluntarily,  in  tbe  case  of  districts  which  desire  citiier  to  meet  a 
deficiency  which  they  acknowledge,  or  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  children 
at  schools  alreadv  at  work,  and  siu&cient  for  their  respective  wants. 

The  list  of  School  Boards,  and  the  abstracts  of  their  accounte,  show  the 
objects  for  which  the  existing  School  Boards  have  been  set  up,  and  whether 
their  formation  has  been  compulsoryor  voluntary. 

The  pcHJulation  of  England  and  Wales  in  18f  1  was— 1,  in  the  Metropolitan 
District,  8  266,087;  2,  in  223  municipal  boroughs,  6,512,491;  8,  in  14.09^  civa 
parishes,  12,982,788-total  22,712,266. 

1.  The  formation  of  a  School  Board  for  London  was  prescribed  by  the  Act 
of  1876. 

2.  Boards  have  been  established  in  119  boroucrhs,  with  a  population  of 
5.493,905  souls.  With  the  exception  of  Cardiff.  Denbigh,  Oravesend,  Great 
Grimsby,  Great  Yarmouth,  Margate,  Monmouto,  Newport  (Hants),  Rother- 
ham,  Ruthin,  Sandwich,  St.  Ives,  Tamworth,  Thetford,  the  ele?tion  of  Boards 
has,  in  all  these  cases,  been  onLred  on  the  voluntary  appUcation  of  the  muni- 
ci^  authorities. 

The  following  statement  shows  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion has  by  this  time  been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  School  BoardsL 
According  to  the  last  census  there  are  IS  towns  in  Englani  with  a  population 
exceeding  100,000.  All  of  these  towns  have  Boards.  There  are  21  towns 
whose  population  ranges  from  50,000  to  100,000.  All  of  these  have  Boards, 
except  Preston  (85.437);  and  there  are  69  towns  with  a  population  botween 
20  0(X)  and  50,000,  of  which  44  have,  and  25f  have  n  it  School  Boards 

8w    ThejxMDulation  under  School  Boards  may  be  sununed  up  thus: 

En«^d— London,  8,266,987;  104  Boards  in  104  boroughs,  5,308,433:  1.206 
Boards  in  1,':84  parkies.  8.201,025-11,770,435.  Wale8--15  Boaitls  in  15 
boroiu^hs,  185,582;  SS6  Boeunds  in  860  parishes,  560,520—746,102:  total,  12,522,537. 

With  regard  to  the  further  extension  of  the  system,  we  flaa  that  the  inqpiiry 
into  the  school  provision  available,  or  in  course  of  being  sappUed,  for  the 
whole  population  of  England  and  Wales,  was  completed  in  the  Hpring  of  1873; 
since  wmch  time  the  Department  has  been  busily  engaged  in  issuing  notices^ 
under  sections  9,  41,  &c.,  of  the  Education  Act,  in  all  the  districts  m  which 
School  Boards  have  not  been  voluntarily  formed,  setting  forth  the  amount  of 

*Inc1adlng  288p«ri(>het  partly  within  and  pinly  wUhoat  mnnlclpil  boron ffh^  tbe 
extra  muaicipal  (isru  oi  these  parishes  bulng  ander  tho  Act  treated  m  separatu  di«  rici«. 

tTbe»e  are  Accrlngt'^n.  At' on  Ma'^nr,  Bllston,  Birkoob'-ad,  Bnry,  Camhridee, 
Ohatham,  Cheltenham,  Ch(*s*er,  Colcheter,  Dover,  Go  ton,  lliTwn<»d,  Lmmliiff'nn, 
lincoln.  LownrHed.'fli'y,  Over  IMrwrfn,  St.  IMeuf,  tthreMSbuiy,  Tuiquaja  TottoijhaaL 
Warringtun,  Weat  Dei  by,  West  Hsi  tKp .o) ,  Turk. 
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Um  elfident  aooommodatioii  alreadv  proYkled  in  each  diitriot  ap4  the  c|e- 
Jokncy,  if  any,  which  has  to  be  Buuie  n^  either  hj  vabintaiy  effort,  Qr,failiii9i 
tiiat,  by  the  compuborv  election  of  School  Boarda 

The  vssae  of  first  notic^es,  commenced  on  the  16th  of  May,  1873,  is  virtaally 
completed.  These  notices  showed  that  the  existing  school  supply  was  sufBdent 
in  5l^  school  districts.  Copies  of  the  notice  published  in  such  cases,  and  of 
the  order  subsequently  issued  for  the  election  of  a  School  Board,  are  printed 
in  the  Report  for  1872-3. 

Up  to  the  present  date  we  have  issued  2,255  final  notices;  89  in  respect  of  89 
boroughs,  and  3,223  in  respect  of  8,226  parishes,  preliminary  to  the  publicatioi^ 
of  on^rs  for  the  oompolsory  election  of  School  Boards,  in  the  event  of  the 
accommodation  called  for  not  being  supplied  by  voluntary  effort  wi^n  thii 
time  specified  in  the  notices  These  notices  have  resulted  in  the  compulsOTT 
election  of  870  School  Boanls— 18  for  boroqgfas,  and  857  for  819  parishes  in  806 
united  districts,  and  551  parishes  in  single  districts;  while  48  parishes  havit 
either  been  made  contributory  or  have  been  unfted  to  existing  School  Boards 
In  4  boroughs  and  174  parishes  the  time  limited  by  the  notices  has  not  yet  ex- 
pired, andin  the  case  of  15  boroughs  and  1,634  parishes  in  which  the  tima  lim- 
tted  has  expired,  the  required  accommodation  nas  either  been  or  is  in  course 
of  being  supplied  by  voluntaiy  effort,  or  the  formation  of  School  Boards  is 
being  proceeded  witL 

By-Lawe, 

By  the  Ist  of  May,  1876,  by-lawai*  f6r  enforcing  the  attendance  of  children 
at  school  had  been  sanctioned  by  your  Bla jester,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Act  of  1870,  on  the  application  of  the  School  Boards  of~l,  London,  with 
a  population  of  8,266.987:  2,  103  municipal  borou^M  t  5,8^753:  3,  599  dvff 
purisW  t  1,921,271-totai,  10,531.01t 

By  comparing  these  figures  with  those  quoted  above,  it  appeanrtbat  compul- 
sory attendance  at  school  is  now  the  law  for  46  per  cent  or  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales,  and  for  about  82  per  cent,  of  the  whole  borough 
poiNilation. 

in  pursuance  of  the  policy  announced  when  the  ESducation  Act  was  under 
the  consideration  of  Parliament,  each  Board  has  been  permitted  to  frame  its 
by-laws  in  such  terms  as  seemed  most  likely  to  meet  the  views  of  its  oonstita- 
ents  and  the  inda«itrial  requirements  of  tbe  district 

A  reference  to  the  by-laws  themselves  will  be  foond  interesting,  as  showhur 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  Boards,  both  in  borough  and  in  agricultiuiu 
parishes,  have  endeavored  to  reconcile,  in  their  respective  districts,  tiie  con- 
flicting claims  of  labor  and  eduoataon. 

Accounts  of  School  Boards, 

Up  to  the  dOth  of  September,  1875,  the  School  Boards  fn  Eneland  numbered 
1,210,  and  in  Wales  225,  namely:  In  England— London,  99  inDoroughs,  1. 110 
in  parishes.  In  Wales— 15  in  boroughs,  210  in  parisheK.  Of  these,  8^  in  Bng^ 
land  and  163  in  Wales  sent  to  the  Department  statements  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  ending  ait  Michaelmaa  1875,  as  prescribed  by  Section 
02  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870-  865  had  neither  received  nor  paid 
money  durine  the  year  under  review,  and  14,  whose  accounts  had  been  audited, 
failed  to  send  to  the  Department  a  copy  of  the  statement  of  receipts  and 
expenditure. 

/mcqbis. 

Tlie  total  sum  received  by  the  860  Boards  in  England,  copies  of  whoM 
accounts  were  sent  in,  was  £2,182,270.  as  compared  wUh  £1,877,965  (receivej 
by  514  Boards)  in  the  previous  year;  or  excluding  loans  for  works  of  a  pei^ 
manent  character2£813,154,  as  comnared  with  £^,890:  while  the  sum  received 
by  163  Boards  in  Wales  was  £149,9(fo,  as  compared  with  £142,491  (received  bj 
128  Boards)in  the  previous  year;  or,  exdnding  loans,  £58,098,  as  compaM 
with  £86,8S38. 

*  f  opiet  of  the  bj-Inws  sfmrtlo'^rd  t'nce  t^e  Ui  •  f  Jah\  1F75.  are  printed  fa  roftt- 
snee  or  the  Act,  as  no  Ai  peodix  to  the  Heif^rt.  Tho«e  of  an  earlier  dsis  Were  aimllarls 
paolishcd  vwii  I  tbe  Reports  of  lh71-7»-78-74-:5.  •^-•^ 

t  Oat  of  119  In  which  School  Boards  hare  been  elected. 

i  Ontof  S,144  In  which  School  Boards  bars  been  elected.  These  parlahei  sitacm^ 
prLMd  in  1,584  Boards.  '^^ 


187«-!!. 

ptT  Ct. 

1873J-4. 
pvrcc 

1874^. 
perct 

ls7:-8. 
per  ct. 

]8:8-4. 
j.cr  ct. 

1B74-6. 
perct. 

78.8 

12.5 
716 

15.4 
6:i.6 

r)5 
65.4 

S5.9 

66.1 

CO.l 

118 
1.6 

14.8 
16 

14.3 

1.7 

17  8 
8.5 

17.1 
15 

17.1 
1.S 
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The  proportions  which  the  Beveral  sonroes  of  income  bear  to  the  total  incnmo 
for  each  ox  the  three  years,  1872-S,  1873-4,  and  1874-5,  are  given  in  the  fcdlow- 
ing  table: 


Onrnte  from  Bdncation  and  Science 

and  Art  Di  parimeutt,    - 
Hates.    -  -         -         -         - 

Scbool  fees  and  sale  of  books  to 

Chilriren,    -  -  -  - 

Other '  oarers  of  income. 

Loans  for  works  of  a  permanent  character  are  omitted  from  the  above  table, 
as  being  applicable  to  **  capital ''  rather  than  to  **  income.*'  The  pnroportion  of 
the  ^^t^af  receipts''  raised  by  loans  in  each  of  the  three  years  was: 

In  Rnffland.  lu  WnW. 

187J-8.            187TS-I.  1874-5.  187J-^.             1878-1  1874-\ 

74.9                 78.7  62.8  45                 71 2  64.9 

percent.        percent.  percent.  p<>rcc'nt.  percent.  percent. 

The  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  locms  shows  that  many  of  the  School 
Boards  have  nearly  completed  tne  preliminary  work  of  supplying  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  school  accommodation  of  their  districts. 

Annual  OrantM, 

Grants  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  were  paid  to  433  Boards  in  England, 
and  to  91  Boards  in  Wales,  being  an  increase  of  163  in  England  and  21  in 
Wales  over  the  number  to  which  grants  were  paid  in  1878^  the  sum  paid 
being  £ld5,6&i  in  1874-6,  as  against  £69,677  in  1873-4. 

Rates. 

The  sums  paid  by  the  rating  authorities  to  the  treasurers  of  Scho#l  Boards 
wdre: 

In  Bns^and  In  Wsleti. 

1R78-4.  1871-5.  1h73-4.           1874-6.' 

London,  -         -         -       £:05,9-il  £a06,6S5 

Bomnffbs,           -          -          16\8«7  2)1.875  £--|.589           iA.'iVr 

Parishes,-          -          •            81,896  149  8SG  17,085            S6 162 

£^^,184        £357,896  £':0.6'.4  £SO.r/0 

The  sums  paid  by  the  rating  authorities  represented  an  average  rate  per  £  on 
the  rateable  value  of  the  disvicts: 

In  Enffland.  In  Walen. 


1873-4. 

1874-6. 

f«. 

d 

1.25 

2.89 

2.18 

2.64 

822 

8.69 

187^i-4.  1874-6. 
d.  d. 

London, 

B«>roughs,    -  .  •2.18  2.64  2  58  1.9 

Parisues,     -  -  -8  22  8.69  8.01  8.7 

Total  avenge  rale,  -        1.87  2.66  2,98  8.14 

Loans. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  numerous  applications  which  we  continue 
to  receive  for  our  sanction  to  loans  for  works  of  a  permanent  character,  and 
to  our  having  recommended  the  Public  Works  Loan  Ck>mmissioDers  to  advance 
£{L8^,639  upon  the  security  of  the  ratea 

Up  to  Midiaelmas.  1875,  that  Board  had  paid  to  the  School  Board  for  London,* 
£1.589,745;  School  Boarcbin  boroughs  in  England,  £1,298,737;  School  Boaids 
in  parlBhes  in  Bnja^land,  £796,094;  total,  £8,675376.  School  Boards  in  boroughs 
in  Wales,  £38,374;  School  Boardsin  parishes  in  Wales,  £186,585;  total,  £^4~m. 

These  loans  have  beea  ai>plied  to  work?  of  a  psnca  ea  >  character,  for  sup- 
plying the  deficiency  eTisring  in  the  school  accommouation  of  the  several 
mstricts,  and  the  repayment  is  effected  either  by  equal  annual  instalments,  in- 
doding  interest,  roread  over  a  term  of  years  not  exceeding  50,  or  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sinking  fund,  as  prescribed  by  section  10  of  the  Act  of  1873  (36  and 
87  Vict,  c  86). 

*  Tbi<«  Board  rais  d  a  lo^n  <f  £50,000  from  the  MiMmpol  ttn  Board  of  Woiks  in  addi« 
tion  to  the  sams  advanced  by  ttie  Publ  c  Worka*  Loin  Oummiscionen. 
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^e  sums  ontstanding  in  respect  of  loans  were  : 

In  E  K'ai  d.  In  Wale«. 


-jw. 


Ou  8c  t.  29  1874.      On8pt8M875.  On  8=  pv  89  18.4.     OuS.nt  29  1873.* 

£2,841,ia5  £^,568,82(2  £128,521  £317,589 

Eoependiture. 

The  sum  expended  by  School  Boards  in  England  during  the  yearnnder 
review  amounted  to  £3.124.702,  as  compared  with  £1,8251,967  in  the  previous 
year;  and  m  Walm  to  £151,743,  as  compared  nvith  £132, lOs. 

We  find  that  £1,394,806  of  the  expenditure  was  incurred  in  the  purchase  of 
sites  for  schools,  and  in  building,  enlarging,  and  furulshing  scioo-s;  leaving 
£881.640  as  current  expenditure,  in  contradistinction  to  the  capital  expenditure 
of  the  year. 

The  expenditure  of  School  Boards  may  be  divided  into  four  headinpis,  viz., 
(1)  Administration,  (2)  Maintenance  of  Schools,  (3)  Works  of  a  permanent 
character,  (4)  fiiiscellaneous;  and  the  proportion  which  each  bears  to  the  whole 
expenditure  is  as  follows:  (1;  Administration,  £139^98,  6.1  percent.;  (2) 
Maintenance  of  Sch  ols,  £558,874,  24.5  per  cent.;  (3)  Works  of  a  permanent 
character,  £1.394,^  dl-3  per  cent ;  (4)  Miscellaneous,  £183,655,  8.1  per  cent 

If  we  omit  the  cos;  of  work^  of  a  permanent  character  not  pai  1  out  of  cur- 
rent income,  but  out  of  loan^  tha  comparison  would  bo  upon  the  ordinary  cur- 
rent expenditure,  and  woull  stand  tnus:  Administration,  £130,108,  15.8  per 
cent. ;  Maintenance  of  Schools,  £558,874,  63.4  per  cent ;  M.soellaneoas,  £183,658, 
20.8  per  cent. 

We  refer  below  to  the  considerable  number  of  School  Boards  which  had  no 
schools  under  their  controL  and  this  affords  rn  explauat'.on  of  the  compara- 
tively  high  percentage  of  the  charges  for  administration  and  miscellaneous 
expenses. 

From  returns  which  we  have  called  for  we  are  enabled  to  g^ve  the  following 
particulars,  showing  the  amount  and  cost  of  the  add  tioaal  accommodation  in 
the  school  supply  of  the  country  provided,  and  in  course  of  baing  provided,  by 
School  Boanis. 

Up  to  Michaelmas,  1875,  616  schools  had  been  erectecL  and  113  enlarged,  at  a 
cost  of  £2.721,587,  providing  accommodation  for  264,455  children,  a(  a  cost  per 
head  of  £10  5a.  lOdT 

There  were  in  course  of  erection  480  schools,  and  in  course  of  enlargement 
48,  which,  when  completed,  would  provide  accommodation  for  189,560  addi- 
tional scholars,  at  an  estinoated  cost  of  £1,917,657.  or  £10  2s.  4d.  p3r  head. 

So  that  the  addit  on  to  the  school  provision  of  the  country,  when  the  schools 
in  course  of  erection  and  enlargement  at  Michaelmas  last  are  completed, 
through  the  agency  of  School  Bocutls,  will  have  been,  454,054  children,  at  a 
cost  of  £4,639,244,  or  £10  4s.  4d.  per  head. 

During  the  year  under  review  668  School  Boards  had  incurred  expenses  in 
respect  of  the  annual  maintenance  of  1,617  schools  provided  by  them,  and  as 
there  were  1.435  Boards  formed  prior  to  Michaelmas  last,  it  follows  that  767 
are  still  engagod  in  the  preliminary  work  of  supplying  the  deficiency  in  the 
school  accommodation  of  their  districts. 

The  sum  paid  under  the  25th  section  of  the  Act  of  1370  for  school  fees  of 
children  was  £5,956  5s  Sd, 

The^  fees  were  paid  hy  50  Boards  in  England  and  two  in  Wales,  in  addition  to 
maintaining  schodls  provided  by  them,  and  by  15  Boards  in  England,  which 
bad  not  providei  schools  in  their  districts. 

The  number  of  children  for  whom  fees  were  paid  was  16,594. 

Pensions, 

We  have  received  76  applications  f orpensions  under  the  Minutes  of  the  26th 
of  June,  1875,  and  the  16th  of  July.  18^,  now  incorporated  (Article  118)  into 
the  Code.  Of  these  caa^  56  were  dealt  with  at  Michaelmas  last,  and  tne  re- 
mainder at  Lady-day,  1876.  We  have  granted  17  pensions  of  £26.  and  88  of 
£20.    We  have  awarded  12  gratuities,  varying  in  amount  from  £39  to  £50. 

The  Report,  which  is  dated  the  Ist  of  Jmie,  1876,  is  signed  by  the  Duke  of 

Bichmond  and  Gordon,  and  Lord  Sandoo. 
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VUOCKNTABT  TKAOBIHQ  AS  IT  18. 

The  London  Times  for  August  dS,  187d,  IntTodaeea  tlio  Report  of  Uie 
Committee  of  Prlvj  Council  on  Education  for  1875,  as  foUowa :  In  some 
points  the  progress  of  the  countrj  since  the  Education  Act  of  1870  has 
been  extremelj  satisfactorj.  In  1809  there  was  school  accommodation  exist- 
ing in  England  and  Wales  for  1,765,944  children,  or  for  8.34  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population.  In  1875  the  number  of  children  provided  for  was 
8,146,424,  and  the  percentage  to  the  population  had  risen  to  13.18.  It 
seems,  however,  that  a  very  small  part  of  this  has  been  due  directly  to  the 
Elementary  Education  Act.  The  total  increase  during  the  last  six  years 
has  been  1,880,480,  and  out  of  this  the  new  provision  made  by  School 
Boards  has  been  for  only  886,400  children.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  to 
provide  schooling  for  no  less  than  994,080  children  has  been  the  jmrt  of 
the  woriL  which  has  been  perfoimed  by  voluntary  efforts.  When  wo  pass« 
however,  to  the  actual  use  that  has  been  made  of  this  new  school  space^ 
our  figures  become  less  gratifying.  The  school  accommodation  is  shown  to 
be  very  largely  In  excess  of  the  number  of  children  who  have  in  any  way 
taken  advantage  of  It.  The  School  Registers  of  1875  containid  the  names 
of  only  2,744,800  children,  and  of  these  about  a  million  were  under  seven 
years  of  age.  The  average  daily  school  a:  tendance  of  children  of  all  ages 
was  1,885,503.  The  number  qualified  to  be  examined  by  the  Government 
Inspector  was  1,141,892,  and  the  number  actually  presented  for  examina- 
tion 973.583.  Finally,  the  number  which  passed  without  failure  in  the 
proverbial  three  subjects  was  572,781.  It  is  clear  that  all  these  figures^ 
and  especially  the  later  ones,  are  very  much  lower  than  they  ought  to  have 
been.  It  iff,  however,  not  easy  to  pronounce  exactly  on  the  amount  of  the 
deficit.  The  problem  Is  necessarily  indeterminate,  as,  indeed,  the  method 
of  solution  followed  by  the  Committee  of  Council  sufficiently  proves. 

The  whole  number  of  children  in  England  and  Wales  of  what  is  termed 
the  school  age — i.  a.,  the  whole  number  between  3  and  13 — are,  the  Regis- 
trar-Qeneral  is  quoied  to  prove,  5,374,301.  This  tremendous  total,  how* 
ever,  is,  fortunately,  no  fair  measure  of  our  educational  deficiencies  in 
school  accommodation  or  attendance.  V7e  must  deduct  from  it  first  all 
who  belong  to  a  higher  class  than  that  which  commonly  attends  at  Public 
Elementary  Schools.  We  must  then  make  a  further  reduction  for  the 
length  of  time  by  which  school  attendance  can  be  suffered  to  fall  short  of 
the  proper  total  of  ten  years.  These  two  processes  togetber  bring  down 
our  figures  to  3,224,580,  and  this,  according  to  the  Registrar-Generars 
tables,  is  the  least  number  that  ought  to  be  under  daily  instruction.  The 
figures  wo  have  given  above  show,  therefore,  tliat  our  existing  school  pro* 
vision  does  not  fall  very  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  they  show, 
too,  how  very  far  we  are  from  making  proper  use  of  what  we  have  got. 
For  the  supply  of  new  scliools,  if  new  schools  are  still  needed,  we  mi\y 
trust  to  the  machinery  which  lias  already  been  found  to  work  so  well. 

The  neglect  of  sdiool  attendance  by  the  clashes  for  which  our  schools 
have  been  called  into  existence  is  a  matter  wliicli  needs  more  special  and 
supplementary  care,  and  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  it  was  the  great 
object  of  the  Act  of  last  Session  [August,  1876,]  to  bestow. 


The  Bupp^,  actual  and  prospective,  of  qnalified  icboelileaehen  are 
poiDta  OQ  whicli  the  Report  of  the  Committee  fumiiliea  some  iDtereeting 
particulars.  The  Increase  here  has  been  eonsld*  rable.  Ib  1809  there  were 
12,037  certificated  masters  and  mistresses.  Bj  August,  1875,  this  number 
had  risen  to  20,940,  and  by  December  to  21,952.  The  greater  part  of  them 
come  from  the  training  colleges.  These,  it  is  calculated,  can  provida 
yearly  about  1,500  teachers — a  number  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  yearly 
vrtiste  in  a  staff  of  25,000,  and  sufficient,  therefore,  at  present,  to  make  some 
addition  to  the  smaller  existing  staff.  The  Committee,  however,  are  rot 
satisfied  that  the  probable  future  demand  will  be  thus  met.  They  expect 
to  be  called  upon  to  provide  for  at  least  27/)00  separate  departments,  or, 
allowing  for  the  increase  of  small  village  schools,  for  80,000,  each  under  a 
properly  certificated  teacher.  The  excess  is  to  be  met,  in  some  part,  by 
the  granting  of  certificates  upon  examination  for  actual  fervice  and  iude- 
pendeni  of  college  training ;  but  some  doubt  is  expressed  whether  the 
supply  will,  even  so,  be  adequate.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  are 
sure  that  the  Education  Department  has  done  wisely  in  extending  the 
time  during  which  these  irregular  certificates  ean  be  obtained,  and  in 
making  their  terms  somewhat  easier.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  some 
greater  latitude  was  desirable,  so  only  that  a  proper  degree  of  competence 
in  the  teachers  was  secured.  There  must  be  a  very  large  number  of  peiw 
sons  well  qualified  for  the  work  of  teacbing  who  would  gladly  undertake 
it  if  their  fair  claims  could  be  admitted.  The  salary  of  a  teacher  has 
risen  of  late  years  quite  in  proportion  to  the  large  incr»  ase  in  the  demand. 
On  the  terms  now  offered  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 
almost  indefinite  number  of  fit  candidates  If  they  were  sought  for  in  tlie 
open  market.  First-class  men  from  our  Universities  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  be  content  with  lower  stipends  and  for  higher  and  harder  work.  We 
should  deprecate  any  measure  which  tended  to  reduce  the  standard  of 
qualification  in  our  elementary  school  staff,  but  with  proper  safegaardn 
we  could  fear  no  such  result  from  the  freest  system  of  selection  that  could 
be  devised.  We  could  wisS,  indeed,  that  the  work  of  our  elementary 
schools  made  more  effectual  demands  than  at  present  upon  the  Intel. igence 
of  their  instructors. 

However  great  may  be  the  improvements  and  extens^lons  lately  made« 
the  quality  of  the  teaching  given  in  our  schools  is  still,  as  the  Committee's 
Beport  shows,  sadly  defective.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  prop  r  correspondence 
between  tlie  ages  of  the  children  examined  at  the  Inspectors'  visits  and 
the  standards  in  which  they  are  presented ;  or,  in  more  fOain  terms,  the 
children  are  exceedingly  backward.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
this  comes  from  any  fault  of  our  school-teachers.  It  Ib,  as  the  Committee 
remark,  most  obviously  the  case  in  the  new  Bnard  schftolH.  and  it  follows 
naturally  enough  from  the  character  of  the  pupils  for  whom  th'  se  schools 
have  been  in  the  main  founded.  We  may  be  well  content  if  the  mixed 
multitudes  which  have  been  swept  of  late  Into  the  school  net  are  found 
able  to  satisfy  the  Inspector  in  any  standard  whatev*  r.  By  and  by  we 
lAiall  be  more  exacting;  but  we  roust  not  expect  too  much  as  yet  from  a 
machinery  which  has  been  bo  lately  set  at  work,  and  in  a  subject  in  wliich 
the  arrears  have  been  so  large.  When  school  attendance  has,  by  whatever 
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means,  been  made  more  of  a  reality  than  it  is  now — wlien  it  has  become 
more  universal,  and,  above  all,  more  regular,  \re  may  tben  hope  that  its 
good  effects  will  be  more  apparent.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  con- 
templates a  near  time  when  our  schools  and  scholars  will  be  at.  leaat 
double  what  they  were  before  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act.  The 
advance  will  be  enormous ;  but  if  ittestiHes  on  the  one  hand  to  oar  new- 
found zeal  in  educational  matters,  it  testifies  scarcely  less  to  the  extent  of 
our  past  neglect. 

The  question  may  present  itself  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  improvement 
which  the  Report  shows,  and  of  the  still  greater  advance  which  it  antici- 
pates. It  is  easy  to  find  an  amiwer  to  it,  though  far  from  easy  to  find  as 
full  an  answer  as  it  deserves.  The  advantage  of  education  to  the  children 
who  come  under  its  influence  can  scarcely  need  to  be  insisted  upon.  It  is 
the  topic  of  which  we  hear  most  from  our  professed  educational  champions, 
and  in  ihe  publ.c  judgment  the  case  tjius  far  has  been  quite  abundantly 
made  out.  Scarcely  le.s  c'ear,  too,  is  the  gain  that  must  result  to  society 
from  the  improvement  of  its  hitherto  most  faulty  members.  The  new 
habits  which  are  implanted  in  the  course  of  school  training  and  the  new 
powers  which  are  conferred  have  an  acknowledged  benefit,  which  extends 
very  far  beyond  tbe  individuals  whom  it  primarily  afiects.  Nor  is  the 
gain  only  from  the  better  service  which  results  from  a  better  coarse  of 
training,  or  from  the  absence  of  troublesome  vices  which  have  been  thus 
eradicated  or  subdued.  When  these  advantages  have  been  told  over — and 
the  list  will  be  a  long  and  convincing  one — there  remains  still  to  consider 
the  influcQce  which  an  advance  of  knowledge  in  the  lowest  strata  of 
society  must  exercise  upon  the  ranks  above.  There  will  thus  be  created 
a  pressure  upwards  at  all  points,  and  from  this  the  highest  classes  will  be 
by  no  means  the  least  gainers.  It  is  diffiuclt  to  lend  a  charm  to  the 
drudgery  of  elementary  school-work.  The  thing  is  confessed  to  be  neces- 
sary, but  the  imagination  does  not  readily  bring  itself  to  dwell  upon  it 
with  pleasure.  It  is  by  its  ooDsequences,  however,  that  it  must  be  judged* 
and  by  these  it  can  be  raised  more  nearly  to  its  proper  ideal  level.  Th« 
picture,  it  is  true,  will,  after  all,  be  imperfect.  The  hard  exigencies  of  life 
will  combine  with  the  somewhat  intractable  nature  of  our  material,  and 
the  two  together  will  do  much  to  baffle  our  best  efforts.  But  it  may  be 
well,  nevertheless,  that  we  should  set  before  ourselves  a  better  standard 
of  excellence  than  we  have  reached  or  than  we  can  reasonably  expect  to 
reach.  The  higher  we  aim,  tho  higher  proverbially  shall  we  Lit.  Oar 
educational  zeal  has  not  yet  reach(d  the  point  at  which  it  can  need  to  be 
checked  by  reference  to  the  practical  wants  of  life.  We  have  entered  late 
upon  our  course,  and  our  present  watchword  must  be  "  Forward  I " 

The  Saturday  Review  of  Sept.  2, 187G,  comments  on  the  Reports  of  the 
School  Inspectors,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  for  1875,  as  follows : 

To  judge  from  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  elementary  teaching  IS  a 
powerful  and  weil-ordered  raachme,  for  tbe  control  of  which  rival  parties  are 
contending.  To  judge  from  the  Inspectors*  Reports,  it  is  too  often  a  machine  so 
badly  cocstructed  and  soinefiQciently  worked  that  it  can  matter  UtUe  in  whose 
hands  the  c  ntrol  of  it  is  placed.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  i;hat  the  fierce 
controversialists  of  tiie  Session  should  learn  how  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
that  elementary  instruction  which  iu  educat.onal  discussions  is  always  asftnmwt 
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to  bo  given  in  elementary  schools  can  be  regarded  as  worth  having.  It  is 
conceivable  that  when  a  cnild  has  really  mastered  the  arts  of  readinsr,  writing; 
and  arithmetic  before  he  leaves  school,  he  mav  feel  a  genuine  gratitnido  ta  the 
teachers  to  whom  he  owes  this  possession,  ana  a  corresponding  disposition  to 
follow  their  guidance  in  matters  of  conduct  or  religion.  But  when  a  child 
leaves  school  wiih  only  that  imperfect  acoualntence  with  knowledge  which  is 
the  most  certain  prelude  to  fon^etting  it,  tne  infloencid  which  has  fa. led  to  do 
its  own  proper  work  is  not  likely  to  avail  much  for  further  work.  The  im- 
pression loft  by  the  Inspectors* Reports  is  that,  before  we  attach  much  moment 
to  the  question  by  whom  the  rudiments  of  learning  aro  imparted,  it  would  be 
well  to  ascertain  that  tbey  are  imparted.  If  they  never  raiooeed  in  effecting 
an  entrance  into  a  chiid^s  mind,  it  matters  little  under  whose  custody  tiiey 
remain  outside  it.  A  child  who  cannot  read  with  sufficient  intelligenco  to  give 
himself  pleasure,  or  write  so  that  others  can  road  what  he  has  written,  or 
cdpher  so  as  to  know  when  be  is  cheated,  will  not  have  much  sentiment  to 
spore  for  tbo«:e  who  have  carried  him  no  further  along  the  road  of  knowledge. 

A  corc'ess  or  an  incomjietent  tsacher  can  blunder  to  a  much  greater  extent . 
in  teaching  reading  than  in  anything  else.  Illegible  writing  betrays  itself^ 
because  the  most  conclusive  of  all  tosts  is  continu::lly  being  applied  to  the 
work  done  by  every  child.  If  the  teacher  cannot  read  what  the  scholar  has 
written,  it  argues  something  worsa  than  carelessness  or  a  more  than  ordinary 
want  of  caT>acity  if  he  does  not  at  once  point  out  the  fault.  With  arithmetic, 
again,  the  fact  that  the  answer  h^s  or  has  not  been  arrivei  at  supplies  a  similar 
check.  The  scholar  may  have  worked  too  much  by  rule  instead  of  by  head; 
but  he  mnst,  ordinarily  speaking,  have  mastered  the  e»<entiftls  of  the  process 
if  he  has  brought  the  result  right.  In  reading  there  is  no  corresponding  means 
of  ensuring  the  teacher*s  attention.  He  may  notice  if  the  scholar  ircmnbles 
or  stops  over  a  hard  word,  or  if  he  gives  i*;  a  distinctly  wrong  pTX)nunc:ation. 
But  it  is  quite  posdble  for  both  these  errors  to  be  avoided,  and  yet  for  the 
children  to  bo  almost  as  far  as  eve]%  not  merely  finom  good  reading  in  the  Fenae 
of  reading  that  is  pleasing  or  useful  to  others,  but  fi  om  good  reading  in  the 
8ens3  of  reading  that  is  pleasing  or  useful  to  themselves. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  ability  to  read  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  the  scholar  to  read  what  he  wants  to  read,  either  for  his  work  or  for  his 
amusement,  when  he  has  left  school,  is  the  first  essential  of  an  efficient  ele- 
mentary education.  If  this  is  not  |2peuned,  nothing  is  gained;  if  this  is  gained, 
the  poeslbility  of  every  other  acauirement  has  been  gained  ati  the  same  time. 
Tear  after  year,  the  testimony  of  the  Inspectors  show  that  it  is  upon  this,  the 
most  important  point  of  all,  that  the  elementary  teaching  is  most  defective. 

Mr.  Aldbi,  speaking  of  Yorkshire  schools,  says  that  it  u  very  seldom  indeed 
that  children  know  what  it  is  they  are  reading  about.  They  may  be  rsading 
what  they  have  r  od  over  and  over  again  during  the  year,  and  yet,  though  there 
is  no  longer  a  word  that  presents  the  slightest  aifficulty  as  to  enunciation,  there 
vriV  be  many  which  conveyno  more  idea  to  their  minids  than  on  the  day  when 
they  first  saw  the  passage. 

''^The  most  disappointing  pert  of  a  school  inspection."  says  Mr.  Danby,  *'  is 
in  a  m'^jority  of  cases  the  examination  in  reading."  Even  in  the  mghest 
standard  *'it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  Fchobrs  who  read  accurately  and 
fluently  are  receiving  no  impression  from  the  words  pronounced."  Or,  to 
quote  from  another  Report,  ^*they  read  with  the  eyes  and  the  memory,  but 
not  with  the  understandit^g  also. " 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  mischief  of  this  state  of  things.  Inability  to 
read  i^  in  most  cases  an  irremediable  evil  aiter  a  child  has  i«>ft  school,  and 
inability  to  read  intcUigeTitly  is  for  all  practical  purposes  the  same  thing  as 
inibil.ty  to  read  at  all  It  is  of  no  avail  that  educational  reformers  rack  their 
brains  to  devise  methods  for  securing  intsruction  in  additional  subjects,  if  that 
elementary  art  through  which  alone  all  additional  subjects  can  be  approached 
is  left  unattaiiied. 

Intellij^ont  reading  implies  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  read,  and  this 
clear  understending  will  rarely  be  attained  unless  tne  matter  of  the  books  read 
is  such  Qs  to  interest  children. 

The  compilers  of  rcsadine-books  seem  for  the  most  part  to  think  that  a  proper 
regard  for  their  own  dignity  demands  that  they  shall  be  instructive,  or,  if  by 
chance  they  condescend  to  he  amusiug,  they  are  usually  silly  at  the  same  time. 
The  best  reading-book  for  the  upper  classes  in  elementaiy  schools  would  be 
Robinson  Crtisoey  broken  up  into  parts  so  that  the  ch.ldren  might  ^oon  froia 
part  to  part  during  the  year,  and  thus  have  an  obvious  inducement  for  iwRlriTiy 
pro^'eFs  in  their  desire  to  get  on  with  the  story.  The  matter  of  the  book 
might  be  made  the  text  of  a  large  variety  of  lessons,  which  would  become  in- 
teresting by  virtue  of  their  anodation  with  Crusoe. 
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means,  been  made  more  of  a  realitj  than  it  ia  now — when  it  haa  become 
more  universal,  and,  above  all,  more  regular,  wa  may  then  hope  that  its 
good  effects  will  be  more  apparent.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  con- 
templates a  near  time  when  our  schools  and  scholars  will  be  at  least 
double  what  thej  were  before  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act.  The 
advance  will  be  enormous ;  but  if  ittestifles  on  the  one  hand  to  our  new- 
found zeal  in  educational  matters,  it  testifies  scarcely  less  to  the  extent  of 
our  past  neglect. 

The  question  may  present  itself  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  improvement 
which  the  Report  shows,  and  of  the  still  greater  advance  which  it  antici- 
pates. It  is  easy  to  find  an  answer  to  it,  though  far  from  easy  to  find  as 
full  an  answer  as  it  deserves.  The  advantage  of  education  to  the  children 
who  come  under  its  influence  can  scarcely  need  to  be  insisted  upon.  It  is 
the  topic  of  which  we  hear  most  from  our  professed  educational  champions, 
and  in  ihe  pubic  judgment  the  case  Vhus  far  has  been  quite  abundantly 
made  out.  Scarcely  le.s  c'ear,  too,  is  the  gain  that  must  result  to  society 
from  the  improvement  of  its  hitherto  most  faulty  members.  The  new 
habits  which  are  implanted  in  the  course  of  school  training  and  the  new 
powers  which  are  conferred  have  an  acknowledged  benefit,  which  extends 
very  far  beyond  tbe  individuals  whom  it  primarily  afiects.  Nor  is  the 
gain  only  from  the  better  service  which  results  from  a  better  course  of 
training,  or  from  the  absence  of  troublesome  vices  which  have  been  thus 
eradicated  or  subdued.  When  these  advantages  have  been  told  over — and 
the  list  will  be  a  long  and  convincing  one — there  remains  still  to  consider 
the  influence  which  an  advance  of  knowledge  in  the  lowest  strata  of 
society  must  exercise  upon  the  ranks  above.  There  will  thus  be  created 
a  pressure  upwards  at  all  points,  and  from  this  the  highest  classes  will  be 
by  no  means  the  least  gainers.  It  is  diffiuclt  to  lend  a  charm  to  the 
drudgery  of  elementary  school- work.  The  thing  is  confessed  to  be  neces- 
sary, but  the  imagination  does  not  readily  bring  itself  to  dwell  upon  it 
with  pleasure.  It  is  by  its  coDsequences,  however,  tliat  it  must  be  judged, 
and  by  these  it  can  be  raised  more  nearly  to  its  proper  ideal  level.  Tha 
picture,  it  is  true,  will,  after  all,  be  imperfect.  The  hard  exigencies  of  life 
will  combioe  with  the  somewhat  intractable  nature  of  our  material,  and 
the  two  together  will  do  much  to  baffle  our  be  at  eflTorts.  But  it  may  be 
well,  nevertheless,  that  we  should  set  before  ourselves  a  better  standard 
of  excellence  than  we  have  reached  or  than  we  can  reasonably  expect  to 
reach.  The  higher  we  aim,  tho  higher  proverbially  shall  we  Lit.  Oar 
educational  zeal  has  not  yet  reachtd  the  point  at  which  it  can  need  to  be 
checked  by  reference  to  the  practical  wants  of  life.  We  have  entered  late 
upon  our  course,  and  our  present  watchword  must  be  "  Forward  I " 

The  Saturday  Review  of  Sept.  2, 187G,  comments  on  the  Reports  of  the 
School  Inspectors,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  for  1875,  as  follows : 

To  judge  from  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  elementary  teaching  IS  a 
powerful  and  we!l-ordered  raachme,  for  tbe  control  of  which  rival  parties  are 
contending.  To  judge  from  tbe  Inspectors*  Reports,  it  is  too  often  a  machine  wo 
badly  cocstructed  and  so  inefficiently  worked  that  it  can  matter  Uttie  in  whose 
hands  the  c  ntrol  of  it  is  placed.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  fierce 
controversialists  of  the  Session  should  Icam  how  much  rpinains  to  bd  done  before 
that  elementary  instruction  wliich  iu  educat.onaldiscussious  is  always  asii>nme<l 
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to  bo  given  in  elementary  schools  can  be  regarded  as  worth  having.  It  is 
conceivable  that  when  a  cnild  has  really  mastered  the  arts  of  readin<2^,  writing; 
and  arithmetic  before  he  leaves  school,  he  may  feel  a  genuine  gratitude  t:>  the 
teachers  t u  whom  he  owes  this  p36se6sion.  ana  a  corresponding  disposition  to 
follow  their  g^dance  in  matters  of  conduct  or  religion.  But  when  a  child 
leaves  school  with  only  that  imperfect  acmiaintanoe  with  knowledge  which  is 
the  most  certain  prelude  to  fonretting  it,  tne  infloendB  which  has  fa.led  to  do 
its  own  proper  work  is  not  likely  to  avail  much  for  further  work.  The  im- 
pression loft  by  the  Inspectors'Reports  is  that,  before  we  attach  much  moment 
to  the  question  by  whom  the  rudiments  of  learning  are  imported,  it  would  be 
well  to  ascertain  that  tber  are  imparted.  If  they  never  raicoeea  in  effecting 
an  entrance  into  a  child^s  mind,  it  matters  little  under  whose  custody  they 
remain  outside  it.  A  child  who  cannot  read  with  sofficlcnt  intelligenco  fo  give 
himself  pleasure,  or  write  so  that  others  can  read  what  he  has  written,  or 
dpher  so  as  to  know  when  be  is  cheated,  will  not  have  much  sentient  to 
spore  for  thof^e  who  have  carried  him  no  farther  along  the  road  of  knowledge. 

A  carc'oss  or  an  incompetent  teacher  can  blunder  to  a  much  creater  extent . 
in  teaching  reading  than  in  anything  else.  Illegible  writing  betrays  itself, 
because  the  most  conclusive  of  all  tests  is  continually  being  applied  to  the 
work  done  by  every  child.  If  the  teacher  cannot  read  what  the  scholar  has 
written,  it  argues  something  worsa  than  carelessness  or  a  more  than  ordinary 
want  of  caT>acity  if  he  does  not  at  once  point  out  the  fault.  With  arithmetic, 
again,  the  tact  that  the  answer  h:s  or  Yms  not  been  arrived  at  supplies  a  similar 
check.  The  scholar  may  have  worked  too  much  by  rule  instead  of  by  head; 
but  he  mnst,  ordinarily  speaking,  have  mastered  the  e»<entiftls  of  the  process 
if  he  has  brought  the  result  right.  In  reading  there  is  no  corresponding  means 
of  ensuring  the  teacher's  attention.  He  may  notice  if  the  scholar  stiunbles 
or  stops  over  a  hard  word,  or  if  he  gives  it  a  distinctly  wrong  pTX)nunc:atlon. 
But  it  is  quite  posdble  for  both  tiiese  errors  to  be  avoided,  and  yet  for  the 
children  to  bo  almoet  as  far  as  ever,  not  merely  finom  good  readingin  the  Fenae 
of  reading  that  is  pleasing  or  useful  to  others,  but  fiom  good  reading  in  the 
8ens3  of  reading  that  is  pleasing  or  useful  to  themselves. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  ability  to  read  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  the  scholar  to  read  what  he  wants  to  read,  either  for  his  work  or  for  his 
amusement,  when  he  has  left  school,  is  the  first  essential  of  an  efficient  ele- 
moDtary  education.  If  this  is  not  |2peuned,  nothing  is  gained;  if  this  is  gained, 
the  poesibility  of  every  other  acauu^ement  has  been  gained  at  the  same  time. 
Tear  after  year,  the  testimony  of  the  Inspectors  show  that  it  is  imon  this,  the 
most  important  point  of  all,  toat  the  elementary  teaching  is  most  defective. 

Mr.  Aldi<3,  speaking  of  Yorkshire  schools,  says  that  it  is  very  seldom  indeed 
that  children  know  what  it  is  they  are  reading  about.  They  may  be  reading 
what  they  have  r  ad  o^er  and  over  again  during  the  year,  and  yet,  though  there 
is  no  longer  a  word  that  presents  the  slightest  difflcuity  as  to  enunciation,  there 
wiP  be  many  which  conveyno  more  idea  to  their  minidbi  than  on  the  day  when 
ihey  first  S3w  the  passage. 

''^The  most  disappointing  pert  of  a  school  inspection."  says  Mr.  Danby,  *'  is 
in  a  m'^jority  of  cases  the  examination  in  r^uling."  Even  in  the  mghest 
standard  **it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  Fchol-^rs  who  read  accurately  and 
fluently  are  receiving  no  impression  from  the  words  pronounced."  Or,  to 
quote  from  another  Jtteport,  ^*they  read  with  the  eyes  and  the  menaory,  but 
not  with  the  understandiL'g  also.  *' 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  mischief  of  this  state  of  things.  Inability  to 
read  i-^  in  most  cases  an  irremediable  evil  aftf r  a  child  has  L'ft  school,  and 
inability  to  read  intelligently  is  for  all  practical  purposes  the  same  thing  as 
inibil.ty  to  read  at  oU.  It  is  of  no  avail  that  educational  reformers  rack  their 
brains  to  devise  methods  for  securing  intsmction  in  additional  subjects,  if  tbat 
elemcnt;iry  art  through  which  alone  all  additional  subjects  can  be  approached 
is  left  unattaliied. 

Intellif^cnt  reading  implies  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  read,  and  this 
clear  unaerstanding  will  rarely  be  attained  unless  tne  matter  of  the  books  read 
is  such  Qs  to  interest  children. 

The  compilers  of  reading-books  seem  for  the  most  part  to  think  that  a  proper 
regard  for  their  own  dignnnr  demands  that  they  shall  be  instructive,  or,  if  oy 
chance  they  condescend  to  fee  amuaiug,  they  are  usually  silly  at  the  same  time. 
The  best  reading-book  for  the  upper  classes  in  elementaiy  schools  woiQd  be 
Robinson  Crusoe^  broken  up  into  parts  so  that  the  ch.ldren  might  ^oon  trora 
part  to  part  during  the  year,  and  thus  have  an  obvious  inducement  for  mRlritiflr 
proCTeFs  in  their  desire  tb  get  on  with  the  story.  The  matter  of  the  book 
might  be  made  the  text  of  a  large  variety  of  lessons,  which  would  become  in- 
terecting  by  virtue  of  their  anodation  with  Crusoe. 
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means,  been  made  more  of  a  reality  tlian  it  is  now — when  it  haa  become 
more  universal,  and,  above  all,  more  regular,  vre  may  then  hope  tliat  its 
good  effects  will  be  more  apparent.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  con- 
templates a  near  time  when  our  schools  and  scholars  will  be  at.  leaat 
double  what  they  were  before  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act.  The 
advance  will  be  enormous ;  but  if  ittestifles  on  the  one  hand  to  oar  new- 
found zeal  in  educational  matters,  it  testifies  scarcely  lees  to  the  extent  of 
our  past  neglect. 

The  question  may  present  itself  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  improvement 
which  the  Repoit  shows,  and  of  the  still  greater  advance  which  it  antici- 
pates. It  is  easy  to  find  an  answer  to  it,  though  far  from  easy  to  find  at 
full  an  answer  as  it  deserves.  The  advantage  of  education  to  the  children 
who  come  under  its  influence  can  scarcely  need  to  be  insisted  upon.  It  is 
the  topic  of  which  we  hear  most  from  our  professed  educational  champions, 
and  in  ihe  publ.c  judgment  the  case  Uius  far  has  been  quite  abundantly 
made  out.  Scarcely  le.s  c'ear,  too,  is  the  gain  that  must  result  to  society 
from  the  improvement  of  its  hitherto  most  faulty  members.  The  new 
habits  which  are  implanted  in  the  course  of  school  training  and  the  new 
powers  which  are  conferred  have  an  acknowledged  benefit,  which  extends 
very  far  beyond  the  individuals  whom  it  primarily  affects.  Nor  is  the 
gain  only  from  the  better  service  which  results  from  a  better  course  of 
training,  or  from  the  absence  of  troublesome  vices  which  have  been  thus 
eradicated  or  subdued.  When  these  advantages  have  been  told  over — and 
the  list  will  be  a  long  and  convincing  one — there  remains  still  to  consider 
the  influeoce  which  an  advance  of  knowledge  in  the  lowest  strata  of 
society  must  exercise  upon  the  ranks  above.  There  will  thus  be  created 
a  pressure  upwards  at  all  points,  and  from  this  the  highest  classes  will  be 
by  no  means  the  least  gainers.  It  is  diffiuclt  to  lend  a  charm  to  the 
drudgery  of  elementary  school- work.  The  thing  is  confessed  to  be  neces- 
sary, but  the  imagination  does  not  readily  bring  itself  to  dwell  upon  it 
with  pleasure.  It  id  by  its  ooosequences,  however,  that  it  must  be  judged, 
and  by  these  it  can  be  raised  more  nearly  to  its  proper  ideal  level.  Th« 
picture,  it  is  true,  will,  after  all,  be  imperfect.  The  hard  exigencies  of  life 
will  combine  with  the  somewhat  intractable  nature  of  our  material,  and 
the  two  together  will  do  much  to  baifle  our  Im  st  efforts.  But  it  may  be 
well,  nevertheless,  that  we  should  set  before  ourselves  a  better  standard 
of  excellence  than  we  have  reached  or  than  we  can  reasonably  expect  to 
reach.  The  higher  we  aim,  tho  higher  proverbially  sluiU  we  Lit.  Oar 
educational  zeal  has  not  yet  reachid  the  point  at  which  it  can  need  to  be 
checked  by  reference  to  the  practical  wants  of  life.  We  have  entered  late 
upon  our  course,  and  our  present  watchword  must  be  "  Forward  I " 

The  Saturday  Review  of  Sept.  2, 187G,  comments  on  the  Reports  of  the 
School  Inspectors,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  for  1875,  as  follows : 

To  judge  from  the  proceedings  in  Parliament,  elementary  teaching  IS  a 
powerful  and  well-ordered  machine,  for  the  control  of  which  rival  parties  are 
contending.  To  judge  from  the  Inspectors'  Reports,  it  is  too  often  a  machine  so 
badly  cocstructed  and  so  inefficiently  worked  that  it  can  matter  Uttle  in  whose 
bands  tho  control  of  it  is  placed.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  fleroe 
controversialists  of  the  Session  should  learn  how  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
that  elementary  instruction  which  iu  educational  discussions  is  always  asMimed 
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to  bo  given  in  elementary  schools  can  be  regarded  as  worth  having.  It  is 
conceivable  that  when  a  cnild  has  really  mastered  the  arts  of  readin*?,  writinfi:; 
and  arithmetic  before  he  leaves  school,  be  may  feel  a  genuine  gratitudo  to  the 
teachers  t  j  whom  he  owes  this  possession,  ana  a  corresponding  disposition  to 
follow  their  guidance  in  matters  of  conduct  or  religion.  But  wnen  a  child 
leaves  school  with  only  that  imperfect  acquaintance  with  knowledge  which  is 
the  most  certain  prelude  to  fonretting  it,  tne  influenoB  which  has  fa.led  to  do 
its  own  proper  work  is  not  llicely  to  avail  much  for  further  work.  The  im- 
pression loft  by  the  Inspectors'Reports  is  that,  before  we  attach  much  moment 
to  the  question  by  whom  the  rudiments  of  learning  aro  imported,  it  would  be 
well  to  ascertain  that  tber  are  imparted.  If  they  never  tcuooeed  in  off octing 
an  entrance  into  a  child's  mind,  it  matters  little  under  whose  custody  tiiey 
remain  outside  it.  A  child  who  cannot  read  with  sufficient  intelligenco  to  give 
himself  pleasure,  or  write  so  that  others  can  read  what  he  has  written,  or 
cipher  so  as  to  know  when  be  is  cheated,  will  not  have  much  sentiment  to 
spore  for  tbo^e  who  have  carried  him  no  further  along  the  ro2d  of  knowledge. 

A  caro'oss  or  an  incompetent  teacher  can  blunder  to  a  much  greater  extent 
in  teaching  reading  than  in  anything  else.  Illegible  writing  betrays  itself^ 
because  the  most  conclusive  of  all  tests  is  continu::lly  being  applied  to  the 
work  done  by  every  child.  If  the  teacher  cannot  read  what  the  sdiolor  has 
written,  it  argues  something  worsa  than  carelessness  or  a  more  than  ordinary 
want  of  capacity  if  he  does  not  at  onoe  point  out  the  fault.  With  arithmetic, 
again,  the  fact  viat  the  answer  h:s  or  has  not  been  arrived  at  supplies  a  similar 
check.  The  scholar  may  have  worked  too  much  by  rule  instrad  of  by  heuEid; 
but  he  must,  ordinarily  speaking,  have  mastered  the  essentials  of  the  process 
if  he  has  brought  the  result  right.  In  reading  there  is  no  corresponding  means 
of  cnsaring  the  teacher*s  attention.  He  may  notice  if  the  scholar^nmbles 
or  stops  over  a  hard  word,  or  if  he  gives  i*;  a  distinctly  wrong  pronunciation. 
But  it  is  quite  pos3ible  for  both  these  errors  to  be  avoided,  and  yet  for  the 
children  to  bo  almost  as  far  as  ever,  not  merely  from  good  readingin  the  f^nae 
of  reading  that  is  pleasing  or  useful  to  others,  but  f ;  om  good  reading  in  the 
■ens3  of  reading  that  is  pleasing  or  useful  to  themselves. 

It  cannot  be  tao  often  repeated  that  the  ability  to  read  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  the  scholar  to  read  what  he  wants  to  read,  either  for  his  work  or  for  his 
amusement,  when  he  has  left  school,  is  the  first  essential  of  an  efficient  ele- 
meutary  education.  If  this  is  not  gained,  nothing  is  gained;  if  this  is  gained, 
the  poeslbility  of  every  other  acauirement  has  been  gainerl  at;  the  same  time. 
Tear  after  year,  the  testimony  of  the  Inspectors  show  that  it  is  upon  this,  the 
most  important  point  of  all,  toat  the  elementary  teachinjB^  is  most  defective. 

Mr.  Aldi«>,  speaking  of  Yorkshire  schools,  says  that  it  is  very  seldom  indeed 
that  children  Know  what  it  is  they  are  reading  about.  They  may  be  reading 
what  they  have  r  ad  over  and  over  again  durinff  the  year,  and  yet,  though  there 
is  no  longer  a  word  that  presents  the  slightest  mfficiilty  as  to  enunciation,  there 
wiP  be  many  which  conveyno  more  Id^  to  their  minids  than  on  the  day  when 
they  first  S3w  the  passage. 

"The  most  disappointing  part  of  a  school  inspection.'*  says  Mr.  Danby,  "is 
in  a  m'^jority  of  cases  the  examination  in  roEiding."  Even  in  the  highest 
standard  *'it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  »chohrs  who  read  accurately  and 
flaently  are  receiving  no  impression  from  the  words  pronounced."  Or,  to 
quote  from  another  Report,  ^*they  read  with  the  eyes  and  the  menoory,  but 
not  with  the  understandii^g  also.  *' 

It  is  impoasiblo  to  overrate  the  mischief  of  this  state  of  things.  Inability  to 
read  i^  in  most  cases  an  irremediaUe  evil  aftf>r  a  child  has  l«'ft  school,  and 
inability  to  read  intelligently  is  for  all  pracUcal  purposes  the  same  thincr  as 
inibil.ty  to  read  at  all.  It  is  of  no  avail  that  educational  reformers  rack  weir 
brains  to  devise  methods  for  securing  intsmction  in  additional  subjects,  if  that 
elementary  art  through  which  alone  all  additional  subjects  can  be  approached 
is  left  unattained. 

Intelligent  reading  implies  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  read,  and  this 
clear  understanding  will  rarely  be  attained  unless  tne  matter  of  the  books  read 
is  such  as  to  interest  children. 

The  compilers  of  readine-books  seem  for  the  most  part  to  think  that  a  proper 
regard  for  their  own  dignny  demands  tiiat  they  shall  be  instructive,  or,  if  oy 
chance  they  condescend  to  oe  amuaiug,  tiiey  are  usually  silly  at  the  same  time. 
The  best  reading-book  for  the  upper  clanes  io  elementaiy  schools  would  be 
Robinson  Crusoe^  broken  up  into  parts  so  that  the  ch.ldren  might  ^oon  from 
part  to  part  during  the  year,  and  thus  have  an  obvious  inducement  for  mmJri'ner 
proCTeps  in  their  desire  to  get  on  with  the  story.  The  matter  of  the  book 
might  be  made  the  text  of  a  large  variety  of  lessons,  which  would  become  in> 
terocticg  by  virtue  of  their  aasooiation  mth  Crusoe. 
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In  view  of  the  deAcieneies  of  elein«ntery  inatfuctioii,  as  it  is,  both  in  stndiss 
and  conduct,  "  Beoex"  in  tiie  Times  for  September  4, 187S,  profioeoa  an  exten- 
sion of  the  coarse  in  moral  instruction,  so  that  schools  for  popalar  edooalioii 
may  better  answer  the  piuposes  of  their  foundation : 

We  must  not  conceal  from  ourselTes  that  education  can  never  be  imparted  ki 
ifii  greatest  perfection  till  it  is  felt  to  be  a  parental  doty.  But  nracn  may  be 
done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  short  of  that,  in  oehalf  of  children  for  whom  edil- 
cation  is  not  provided  by  their  parents;  and  it  is  a  senae  of  that  duty  which 
first  led  the  numerouB  schools  established  by  those  ffood  and  sealons  people  wfao 
thus  assumed  the  duties  of  parents  in  all  parts  of  tne  country,  and  which  Bid>- 


tequently  led  to  the  supplement  of  them  by  Board  schools.  Six  years  have 
passed  sfnoe  the  first  election  oi  School  Boards.  One  of  the  duties  of  these 
Boards  is  to  bring  education  home,  as  nearly  as  poeri^ble,  to  all  children.  Ttds 
duty  appears  thus  far  to  have  been  well  performed,  and  with  the  requisite  tims^ 
the  end  aimed  at  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  accompliBhed. 

Another  duty  of  School  Boards  is  to  contrive  that  the  Instruction  and  disci- 
pline in  the  schools  shall  produce  the  effect  desirable  both  for  the  children  and 
Society;  and  there  can  be  no  disagreement  among  intelligent  and  kindlv-dis- 
posed  adulwSthat  the  effect  of  edur^tlon  to  be  aimed  at  for  all  children  snookl 
be  to  qualify  them  so  to  direct  their  own  conduct  as  to  secure  a  watigfnrtory 
maintenance  for  themselves,  and  to  avoid  disturbing,  if  they  cannot  actoaiiy 
promote,  the  welfare  of  othenk  It  is  scarcely  necesBary  to  add  tiiat  the  asine 
character  of  instruction  and  discipline  is  best  adapted  for  both  these  porposesL 

To  the  question,  then — **  What  Kind  of  people  is  it  our  wish  to  see  issue  forth 
from  our  schools?"  The  answer— the  unammous  answer— must  be,  *'T%ey 
should  be  industrious'*— that  is,  take  pleasure  and  pride  in  useful  labor.  The 
school  instruction  most  likely  to  conduce  to  this  eoa  will  make  plain  to  the  pu- 
pils that  they  and  their  pareoots  are  able  to  live  as  they  do  because  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  past  industry  to  ba  seen  in  all  directions  around  them— the  houses,  the 
fOmiture.  the  food,  the  cdothing.  the  domesticated  animals,  the  streeti^  roids, 
vehicles,  impbments.  and  mat3na]s  in  various  stages  of  preparation,  awaiting 
ttie  finishing  touch  ox  labor  to  fit  them  for  their  purpose. 

They  should  be  intelligent  and  skilful.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  leadhig 
pupils  to  perceive  and  imdenitand  that  no  amount  of  industry  unassisted  by  in- 
telligcnoe  and  skill  could  enable  their  parents,  and  eventualljr  themselves,  to  re- 
p!aoe  what  they  oons^ume  I :  and  the  dear  perception  of  this  fact  cannot  but 
stimulate  thom  to  learn  ana  apply,  so  that  tuey  may  grow  up  to  ba  Intelligent 
and  skilful  as  well  as  industrious.  Thi»  being  underscood,  a  consciousness  can- 
not fail  to  be  developed  of  the  ignominy  and  disgrace,  even  where  physical  suf- 
fering may  be  escap  d,  which  await  all  who  are  unable,  through  their  own  neg^ 
ligence,  to  replace,  directly  or  indirectly,  what  thev  consume. 

They  should  be  thrifty  or  economical — that  is,  mcapable  of  consuminff  or 
wasting  what  will  be  more  urgently  needed  to  supply  future  wants  or  to  ulevi- 
ate  or  prevent  the  suffering  oi  others.  That  acquired  capacity  which  makes 
the  anticipation  of  future  c^x>d  outweigh  present  sensuous  indulgenoo,  which 
distinguisnes  the  adult  from  the  inf ant,  ana  the  civilized  man  from  the  savage, 
will  bd  greatly  promoted  by  instruction  in  such  facts  as  that  the  wants  of  each 
day  must  be  pnncipally  supplied  out  of  one  annual  harvest,  that  harveits  are 
sometimes  deficient  and  late,  and  that  the  weak,  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the 
aged,  whila  they  cannot  work,  are,  if  possible,  more  in  need  than  the  strong 
and  healthy  of  ext.  a  comforts  and  diet:  and  these  can  only  be  forthcoming 
throiigh  intelligent  and  skilful  industry  followed  up  by  thrift 

They  should  oe  compassionare  and  tenderly  sensitive  to  the  sufferings  of  oth- 
ers, instr.iction  will  make  dcTar  to  the  young  that,  w.'th  all  the  pains  to  ward 
off  want  and  mis  ry  by  inteUigent  and  skL[ful  industry  and  thrift,  disease, 
wounds,  accidents  by  fircL  fioods,  and  tempests,  and  other  hitherto  unproventa- 
ble  causes  of  suffering  will  afflict  soci^'ty.  Even  in  these  cases  the  resource  is 
open  to  the  str  ong  and  healthy  to  alleviate  where  they  have  not  b:cn  able  to 
prevent,  and  to  solaca  where  uiav  cannot  cure.  But  to  aspire  to  bo  charitable 
or  to  ba  objects  of  charity  to  ouers  without  self  abasem  nt,  the  young  must 
strive  to  become  possessea  through  their  other  good  qualities  of  the  means  of 
giving  effect  to  charitable  feelings  in  deeds  of  charity. 

They  should  be  truthful,  honesL  careful  in  contracting  engagements,  and 
faithful  in  performing  them.  The  instruction  which  favors  the  growth  of  these 
qualities  is  multifarioua  It  explains  the  relationship  between  employe  s  and 
employed,  and  masters  and  servants  in  its  many  var.eties.  It  makes  manifest 
thi3  tendendes  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  wages ;  why  the  w.^gos  of 
some  are  very  small,  and  of  others  exceptionally  large  ;  how  increaso  of  wai^ea 
may  be  reaacmably  hoped  for  and  wisely  sought  for,  whether  for  individuals  «r 
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classes,  or  for  tbe  whole  popolatkm.  It  sbows  wiien,  out  of  tho  whole  number 
of  the  einplo7ed,  a  few  may.  from  time  to  time,  bo  advantageoosly  shifted  into 
th«  mnJs  of  emploTerB ;  and  wby  ft  is  bettor  for  the  larger  nombcr  of  the  em- 
ployed nercr  to  qidt  the.'r  own  raniks  while  sharing  directly  or  indfrectly  in  tbe 
profits  of  employers.  Above  all,  it  makes  manifest  that  whatever  attempts 
may  bo  made  by  individuals  and  daascs,  whether  soparatoly  or  in  oombinatioii, 
to  Drin3;  about  a  better  dirt^ribatioii  of  wealth,  sospension  of  work  through 
strikes  and  lock-outs,  means  diminution,  not  increase  of  wages— oontinnedooci- 
Umption  with  suspension  of  production. 

A  Imowledge  of  all  tbe  details  of  indastrfal  life  cannot  be  imparted  in  schoob. 
It  is,  however,  not  only  possible,  but  most  important,  that  the  young  bhould 
stirt  in  tho!r  several  careers  with  a  dear  compreh'-nsion  of  the  prmclfMes  whidi 
pervade  and  regulate  them.  Bed  experience  has  tangbt  ns  how  men  may  reziain 
all  their  lives  ai  ignorant,  confused^  and  prejudiced  concerning  these  principles 
as  their  ron:otcr  ancestors  were  of  tiie  causes  of  the  succession  of  day  and  nlghtL 
and  of  tho  seasons.  A  happier  experience  has  proved  to  ns— to  tome  of  ns,  ac 
least— tlat  children  can  study  aiM  master  thc«e  principles,  not  only  to  their 

S-eat  f  jturo  advantage,  but  to  their  immediate  delight.  They  need  Dot  capa- 
e  instructors  to  gnioe  them  in  their  studies. 

With  all  yomr  indulgence,  I  dare  attempt  no  more  here  than  indicate  the  for- 
ther  steps  in  the  course  which  should  be  t:Ucen  by  such  instructors.  The  voung 
may  be  brought  to  comprehend  how  division  of  bbor  has  enabled  mankind  to 
incroaso  the  quantity  and  variety,  and  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  wealth 
whi<^  Uiey  consume,  how  division  of  labor  would  bo  impossible  without  oppor- 
tunities for  exchan^  how  division  of  labor  and  exchani^  in  combination  nave 
almost  universally  Drought  men  to  produce  for  the  bencnt  of  others  as  the  best 
means  of  procuring  whaE  they  desire  for  themselves ;  how  weights  and  meaa- 
vres  and  money— or  a  measure  of  values— have  been  introduced  to  facilitate 
Interchanso  and  help  all  persons  in  their  efforts  as  to  what  they  had  betterpro- 
dnce,  when  to  sell,  when  to  store,  when  to  buy,  whento  export,  and  how  fluct- 
aotions  of  prices  may  help  to  indicate  the  varying  wants  of  individuals  and 
nations.  Comp  aints  of  competition,  of  nnderB3l1ing,  of  the  tyranny  of  capital, 
«ven  when  fortifled  by  trememloas  adjectives,  will  not  mHlead  a  race  oi  men 
who  have  thus  bten  instructed. 

Tho  practlcD  of  borrowing  and  lending  prevails  so  widely  that  the  principles 
which  in  some  cases  justlfv  and  ki  others  condemn  it,  and  should  always  con- 
trol it,  ou^ht  to  be  nnierstood.  Borrowing  at  all  for  the  purixMo  of  consun4>- 
tion  or  expenditure  must  be  indefensible,  if  thrift  is  to  be  retained  among  good 
quolitlos,  sinco  that  demands  more  than  abstinenco  from  borrowing  in  oraer  to 
consume.  It  means  abstinence  from  consoming  In  order  to  be  iu)]e  to  lend. 
Tho  practico  of  borrowing  and  lending,  or  the  use  of  credit,  la  one  of  the  pow- 
erful aids  to  industrial  effort  for  producing  and  diffusing  abundance,  as  long  as 
It  is  used  intelligently  and  honesay.  Dlfl»rently  used,  n  is  almost  aa  poworfal 
in  spreading  confusion,  waste,  and  ruin.  Kany  of  tho  rules  and  regulations  to 
bo  observed  in  tho  use  of  credit  will  have  to  be  learnt  after  school  days  are 
passed.  But  during  those  days  acquaintance  may  be  made  with  the  rule  of 
noncsty  and  prudenco  which  enjoins  that  no  credit  should  ever  bo  accepted  be- 
yond what  the  lender  would  grant  if  ho  were  fully  informed  of  tho  means  and 
liabilities  of  those  whom  he  was  invited  to  tmst.  After  such  moral  instruction 
disregard  of  this  rule  may  one  of  these  days  bo  looked  upon  as  swindling. 

Tho  youn^  who  leave  our  schools  knowing,  as  well  as  is  passi bio  at  their  age, 
how  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bod,  wise  ai^  f oojsh.  right  and  wrong 
conduct,  and  where  to  seek  for  better  light  and  guidance,  must  bo  prepared  to 
m33t  wiwh  some — a  few  only,  wo  will  hope— whoso  dispositions  and  intelligence 
aro  very  different  from  their  own.    Criminals  and  tho  criminally  dl  posed  re- 

Siiire  special  treatment.  They  must  be  restrained.  When  their  evil  propenai- 
es  load  tbe.-n  to  prey  upon  their  own  countrymen  and  neighbprs,  tho  repres- 
sive forces  take  the  form  of  police,  with  the  judicial  and  magirteriol  authorities 
to  gu  do  its  action.  When  tbey  are  gathered  together  as  notions  intont  upon 
Invading  other  nations,  carrying  with  them  devastation  and  slaughter,  armies 
and  navies  must  be  organized  to  resist  them. 

Tho  expenses  necessary  for  maintaining  these  two  kinds  of  forces  Mid  their 
accessories  are  met  by  tnose  contributlonB  familiariy  Imown  as  taxes.  These 
taxes  have  often  ana  justly  in  former  dimi  been  considered  opproGsivc.  But 
the  well-instructed  young  will  have  no  cufflcnlty  in  comprehending  tbat  the 
evils  which  they  guard  us  from  would  bo  nrach  mora  oppressivei  Tbey  will 
also  imders^and  toat  the  necessity  of  expensivo  armaments  orijinates  in  crim- 
inality of  disposition.  And  they  will  not  be  misled  by  tho  magnificxsnt  **  voca- 
bles *'  undor  which  tho  criminals  in  chief  strive  to  <n«^i<yt  their  atrodoos  deeds 
and  IntenUoBSk 
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Parliamentary  Action  in  1B76, 

The  Elementarj  Education  Bill,  introduced  by  Lord  Sandon,  as  a  Got. 
emment  measure,  in  pursuance  of  a  promise  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  and 
received  with  favor  in  its  early  stages,  but  strenuously  opposed  in  its 
later  stages  by  the  authors  of  the  original  Act  of  1870,  from  apprehension 
of  the  possible  consequences  q^  soma  of   its  provisions, — we  regard,  on 
the  whole,  as  well  calculated  to  consolidate  the  system  of  Public  Ele- 
mentary Instruction  organized  in  1870,  and  at  the  same  time  to  conserve 
and  utilize  the  vast  system  of  means  provided  by  relif^ious  zeal  (over 
$75,000,000  in  the  last  half  century),  and  still  contributed  freely  to  supply 
a  continuing  national  want.    The  Act,  as  passed,  aims  to  secure  a  larger, 
longer,  and  more  regular  attendance  of  children  of  school  age,  by  pro. 
hibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  by 
allowing  such  employment  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  f ourtef  n  only 
when  a  child  has  passed  a  certain  standard  of  school  instruction,*  and  has 
put  in  a  certain  number  of  school  attendances,  so  that  every  child  must 
be  either  at  work  or  at  school.    The  authority  for  carrying  out  this  provis- 
ion is  the  School  Board  in  districts  where  it  exists ;  in  boroughs  where 
there  is  no  School  Board,  by  the  corporation;  and  in  parishes,  by  the 
Guardians  of  the  Union.    Boards  of  Guardians  are  authoiized  to  pay  the 
school  fees  when  the  parents  are  too  poor  to  do  so.    Parliamentary  Aid 
is  extended  on  the  principle  of  results,  viz.,  17«.  6d.  for  every  scholar  who 
has  achieved  a  certain  amount  of  efficiency,  as  ascertained  by  actual 
inspection.    Power  is  also  given  to  the  Education  Department  to  interfere 
with  School  Boards  and  other  local  authorities  which  fail  to  perform  their 
duties,  a^d  to  dissolve  them,  when  condemned  as  useless  by  a  majority  of 
two  thirds  of  the  districts  which  called  them  into  existence. 

Lord  Sandon,  in  introducing  the  measure  (Friday,  May  10),  announced 
that  his  ideal  of  popular  education  for  the  whole  country  was  "  to  see  all 
children  able  to  read  and  comprehend  what  they  read,  and  to  write  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  writing  could  be  read,  and  to  know  as  much  of 
arithmetic  as  would  enable  them  to  keep  an  account  of  the  money  trans- 
actions that  would  happen  in  the  course  of  their  lives."  To  give  that 
amount  of  instruction  school  accommodations  for  8,250,000  were  provided, 
at  a  cost  of  £13,000,000^of  which  £8,000.000,  expended  before  the  Act 
of  1870,  was  raised  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  £1,700,000  granted  bj 
the  Government.  The  regular  daily  attendance  was  about  IJBOOflOO, 
This  was  the  highest  number  reached  under  the  existing  laws  and  means 
for  securing  school  attendance.  In  Scotland,  by  the  Act  .of  1873,  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  parents  to  provide  for  their  child  elementary  instruction 
in  reading  and  arithmetic,  from  5  to  13  years  of  age ;  and  to  do  away  with 
objections  on  account  of  poverty,  all  reasonable  fees  for  poor  parents 
were  paid  out  of  the  poor-rate. 

By  degrees,  the  supervision  of  authorized  agents  has  been  extended 
over  children  under  10  years  of  age,  employed  in  mines,  in  factories,  and 
finally  in  agricultural  labor,  until  it  embraces  sections  and  industry  rep- 
resenting  over  twenty-two  millions  of  population. 

*A  certinc^teof  having  flashed Stsndmrd  IV, ^ecnr* d that  a  cli'ld  coald  rend  with 
thorongh  intelligence,  write  a  small  liand,  and  do  the  foar  roles  aa  f  at  aa  monvy  la  ooa- 
earned. 
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L  SYSTEM  or  PAROCHIAL  BCBOOL& 
mrrolUCAl.  BKTKLOPMKim. 

Originally,  the  schools  in  Scotland  were  closely  connected  with  the  re- 
ligious establishments  of  the  country.  Long  before  the  Reformation  all 
the  principal  towns  had  grammar-schools,  in  which  the  Latin  language 
was  taught;  besides  which,  they  had  ** lecture-schools'*  in  which  chil- 
dren were  instructed  to  read  the  vernacular  tongue.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  James  IV.,  a  Statute,  1494,  c  54,  ordained,  under  a  penalty  of 
twenty  pounds,  '*  that  all  barrones  and  freehaldcrs  ^  of  substance  should 
put  their  sons  and  heirs  to  the  schools  from  six  to  nine,  "and  keep  them 
there  until  they  should  be  competently  founded,  and  have  perfect  Latin.*' 
At  this  time  the  Catholic  Church  had  authority  o?er  all  teachers,  who 
could  not  exercise  their  calling  without  the  license  of  the  Chancellor. 

After  the  Reformation,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools 
became  an  object  of  constant  and  anxious  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy.  The  First  **  Book  of  Policy  "  (or  Discipline*  drawn  up  by  John 
Knox,  on  behalf  of  a  Committee  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1560-1)  recommended  that  there  should  be  a  schoolmaster,  "  able  to  read 
the  grammar  and  the  Latin  tongue,**  in  every  parish  where  there  was  % 
town  of  any  reputation,  and,  in  the  landward  parishes,  that  the  reader 
or  minister  should  take  care  of  the  instruction  of  the  youth.  In  this 
book,  and  in  the  repeated  applications  to  Parliament  for  restitution  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church  which  had  been  seized  by  the  nobles,  the  sup- 
port of  **  schools  **  is  uniformly  one  of  the  objects  to  which  such  funds 
are  to  be  applied. 

The  nobles,  however,  notwithstanding  the  favorable  inclinations  of  the 
Regent  Murray,  were  powerful  enough  to  resist  the  claim  for  restitution. 
But  in  the  year  1567  the  Reformed  religion  was  established  by  law ;  and 
by  an  Act  of  the  same  year,  c.  11,  Parliament  conceded  to  the  Church 
their  claim  that  the  '^  superintendents  or  visitors  **  should  have  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  teachers  of  youth.  Then  came  the  Act  of  1592 — **the 
great  Charter  of  the  Church*' — re-enacting  the  Statute  of  1581,  which 
had  ratified  the  Act  of  1567,  wherein  it  is  declared  that  none  shall  be 
permitted  to  teach  but  such  as  should  be  tried  by  the  superintendents  or 
visitors  of  the  Church.  At  this  time,  there  was  no  legal  obligation  to 
support  parish  schools.    But,  as  Dr.  M*Crie  says  in  his  Li/e  ofMehille : — 

As  every  minister  was  bound  regrularly  to  examine  his  people.  It  became 
his  interest  to  have  a  schoolmaster  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth.  At  the 
annuul  visitation  of  parishes  by  presbyteries  and  provincial  synods,  the  state 
of  the  aclkools  fonned  one  subject  of  uniform  inquiry ;  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  were  tried ;  and  where  there  was  no  scliool,  means  were  used  for 
having  one  established. 

A  '*  common  order  "  as  to  the  mte  of  contribution  to  be  raised  for  the  salary 
of  the  teacher,  and  as  to  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  scholanv  was  laid  down  and 
put  in  practice  long  before  the  Act  of  Council  in  1616,  which  w»8  ratified  by 
Parliament  in  1633.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  parochial  schools  of 
Scotland  owed  their  origin  to  these  enactmenta. 

41 
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The  Parliamentary  Statute  has  indeed  been  eventually  of  great  benefit.  But 
it  would  have  been  a  dead  letter  but  for  the  exertion  of  the  Church  Courts; 
and,  owing  to  the  vague  nature  of  its  provision!*,  it  continued  long  to  be  evaded 
by  those  wiio  were  insensible  to  the  beuefits  of  education,  or  who  grudged  the 
smallest  expense  for  the  sake  of  promoting  it 

In  1616  the  Privy  Council  directed,  that  "in  every  parish  of  this 
kingdom,  where  convenient  means  may  be  had  for  entertaining*  a  school, 
a  school  shall  be  established,  and  a  6t  person  appointed  to  teach  the 
same,  upon  the  expense  of  the  parochinaris,  according  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  parish."  This  Act  of  Council  was  ratified  in  Parliament 
by  the  Statute  of  1688,  c.  5,  which  is  the  first  legislative  enactn)ent  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  parish  schools.  This  Act  provides  that 
the  Bishop  shall  have  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  heritors,  and  most 
part  of  the  parishioners,  to  impose  a  stent  for  the  support  of  the  school 

It  was  during  the  great  civil  war,  however,  that  the  foundation  of  the 
present  parochial  system  was  laid,  for  the  Act  of  1646,  c.  46,  though  re- 
pealed at  the  Restoration,  was  re-enacted  in  the  Statute  which  was  passed 
in  1696,  and  is  entitled.  An  **Act  for  settling  of  schools.'* 

By  this  Act  of  1696,  it  is  ordained  that  *Uhcre  shall  be  a  school  set- 
tled and  established,  and  a  schoolmaster  appointed  in  every  parisli  not 
already  pravided^  by  the  advice  of  the  heritors  and  minister  of  the  par- 
ish.** Under  this  Act  the  heritors  arc  bonnd  to  provide  a  commodious 
school-house,  and  a  salary  not  above  200  (£11,  2s.  2  2-8d.)  nor  under  100 
merks  (£5,  lis.  1  l-8d.)  Each  heritor  is  to  be  assessed  in  proportion  to 
his  ;ira1ued  rent,  and  is  allowed  relief  from  his  tenants  to  the  extent  of 
one-half.  If  the  heritors  neglect  or  refuse  to  act,  the  duty  of  doing  so 
devolves  upon  the  Commissioners  of  Supply. 

Under  this  Statute,  enforced  by  the  persevering  and  zealons  exertions 
of  the  Church,  Parish  schools  were  erected  in  every  parish  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  salary,  however,  provided  for  the  schoolmaster  became  in  time 
inadequate,  and  difficulties  occurred  as  to  what  heritors  were  entitled  to 
vote  for  the  election  of  schoolmasters,  and  as  to  the  power  of  reviewing 
the  judgment  pronounced  by  Presbyteries  in  regard  to  their  admission 
and  deposition. 

To  remove  these  difficulties,  the  Statute  43  Geo.  IIT.,  c.  54,  was  passed 
in  1803,  and  this  has  been  succeeded  by  the  24  and  25  Vict,  c.  107,  in 
1861.    These  Acts  must  be  read  together. 

(1.)  As  to  the  schoolmasters*  emoluments.  By  the  Act  of  1808,  the 
salary  of  the  schoolmaster  was  in  no  case  to  exceed  400  merks  Scots 
(£22,  4s.  5d.),  or  to  bo  under  300  merks  (£16,  ISs.  4d.)  The  salaries  to 
be  fixed  between  these  two  sums  were  to  snbsist  for  twenty-five  years ; 
and  it  was  provided  that  thereafter  the  highest  amount  of  salary  should 
be  equal  to  two  cbalders^  and  the  lowest  to  one  chaldcr  and  a  half^  the 
value  of  which  is  appointed  to  be  fixed  every  25  years,  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  by  the  Statute. 

These  clauses  are  now  repealed  by  the  Aot  of  1861»  whkh  provklea 
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that  after  Martinmas  of  that  year  the  schoolmaster**  salary  shall  not  h^ 
leas  than  £35  nor  more  than  £70  per  annum ;  and,  that,  where  there  ar». 
tvo  or  more  schools  in  a  parish^  the  minimum  salary  payable  to  tha. 
schoolmasters  shall  be  £oO  and  the  maximum  J^O  per  annum.  I'he  pre* 
cise  amount  of  the  salary  is  fixed  by  the  heritors  and  minister. 

In  addition  to  their  legal  salary,  the  schoolmasters  always  receive  tha 
school  fees.     These  are  fixed  by  the  heritors  and  minister. 

(2.)  As  to  accommodation.  According  to  the  Act  of  1803,  in  parishes 
where  there  is  not  already  a  commodious  school-house  provided,  or  whera. 
Uiere  is  no  dwelling-house  with  a  garden  for  the  schoolmaster,  the  heri* 
tore  must  provide  such  accommodation.  If , they  neglect  or  refuse  to  da 
fio^  or  if  the  schoolmaster  be  dissatisfied  with  the  accommodation  pro* 
vided,  a  remedy  is  pointed  out  by  section  9  of  the  Statute ;  but  in  no 
oase  are  the  heritors  bound  to  enlarge  the  school-buildings. 

The  school-house  to  be  thus  provided  ought  to  be  suitable  to  the  siza 
and  circumstances  of  the  parish ;  but  the  heritora  are  not  obliged  toi 
provide  a  house  of  greater  accommodation  than  two  rooms,  inoluding  % 
kitchen.  The  garden  must  contain  at  least  one-fourth  of  a  Soots  acrt^ 
and  be  inclosed  with  *'8uch  fence  as  is  generally  used  for  such  purposes 
in  the  district  of  the  country  where  it  is  situated." 

If  no  garden  ground  can  bo  obtained  without  great  loss  or  inco»* 
▼enience,  the  heritors,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Quarter-Session,  mi^ 
make  an  addition  to  the  schoolnuister^s  salary.  '*  The  expense  of  pro^ 
▼iding  the  school-house,  dwelling-house,  and  garden,  and  supporting  tbs. 
same,"  is,  by  section  8  of  the  Act  of  1808,  to  be  defrayed  by  the  heri-. 
tors.  According  to  Mr.  Dunlop,  **  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful  whethef 
the  Quarter-Sessions  have  jurisdiction  to  compel  them  to  do  so;"  but  hs* 
adds  that  if  this  should  bo  the  correct  construction  of  the  Statute  **tha 
Court  of  Session  would  probably  hold  themselves  entitled  to  comfsl 
them  to  do  so." 

But,  according  to  the  Act  of  1808,  in  the  case  of  extensive  pariahs^, 
where  two  or  niore  teachers  are  appointed  under  section  1 1  of  the  Aot^ 
the  heritors  are  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  providing  any  buildings 
or  garden.    The  additional  schools  are  known  as  Side  seho^U* 

According  to  the  I7th  section  of  the  Act  of  1861,  where  in  any  part  H 
■hall  be  necessary  to  provide  a  house  for  the  schoolmaster,  it  is  to  con- 
sist of  three  apartments  besides  the  kitchen. 

By  section  5  of  the  Act  of  1861,  power  is  given  to  the  heritors  Is 
establish  a  female  teacher,  and  in  such  ease,  a  yearly  salary  of  £30  may 
bo  added  to  the  school  assessment 

(3.)  As  to  the  electran  and  qualifications  of  the  schoolmaster.  As-- 
cording  to  the  Acts  of  1696  and  1808,  he  is  elected  by  the  heritors  an4 
minister  as  one  body.  But,  by  section  29  of  the  Act  of  1803,  no  heritos 
ii  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting  with  reference  to  schools,  *'  who  is  not 
a  proprietor  of  lands  within  the  parish  to  the  extent  of  at  least  £l0Qi 
Seots  of  valued  rent  appearing  in  the  land-tax  books  of  the  coantj.** 
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By  the  same  section  heritors  may  vote  by  proxywor  by  letter  under  thor 
band.  In  case  the  heritors  fail  to  elect,  the  duty  devoWes  on  the  Com- 
missioners of  Supply  of  the  county  within  which  {the  school  is  situated. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1808,  the  schoolmasters 
elect  were  examined  and  approved  by  the  Presbyteries,  and  were  re- 
quired to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Formnhi  of  the'  Church 
of  Scotland. 

The  Act  of  1861  abolishes  these  provisions  as  to  examination.  The 
parochial  schoolmaster  elect  is  now  examined  by  examiners  appointed  by 
the  University  Court  of  each  University ;  and  for  this  purpose  (he  schools 
are  distributed  into  four  districts,  each  of  whidi  is  attached  to  one  Uni- 
versity. Each  schoolmaster  on  passing  is  entitled  to  a  certificate,  which 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  his  competency  as  such. 

Instead  of  signing  the  Confession  and  Formula,  the  schoolmaster  elect 
is  obliged  to  sign  the  declaration  contained  in  the  12th  section  of  the 
Act  1861.  But  the  only  remedy  for  contravening  this  declaration  is  by 
the  Secretary  of  Slate,  at  the  instance  of  the  Presbytery  or  heritors,  ap- 
pointing a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  charges.  The  result  of  this 
inquiry  may  be  to  censure,  suspend,  or  depose  the  schoolmaster. 

(4.)  As  to  his  dismissal  or  resignation.  The  parish  schoolmaster  holds 
olBce  ad  pitam  aut  eulpam.  The  Act  of  1803  made  certain  provisions, 
by  section  21,  for  neglect  of  duty,  immoral  conduct,  or  cruel  or  improper 
treatment  of  the  scholars  on  the  part  of  the  schoolmaster.  These  pro- 
Tisions  are  now  repealed.  And,  by  the  Act  of  1861  (sect.  14),  if  the 
adioolmaster  is  charged  with  immoral  conduct,  or  cruel  or  improper 
treatment  of  the  scholars  under  his  charge,  the  Sheriff  has  jurisdiction 
to  inquire  into  such  charges,  and  to  pronounce  judgment  of  censure, 
QSpension  or  deprivation  :  and  his  judgment  is  final. 

But  if  the  schoolmaster  is  disqualified  for  his  duties  by  reason  of  in- 
firmity or  old  age,  or  if,  from  negligence  or  inattention,  he  has  failed  to 
discharge  them,  provision  is  made  by  the  19th  section.  In  such  cases 
the  heritors  are  to  apply  for  the  report  of  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors  of 
aohoolH,  and  if  the  report  shall  be  concurred  in  by  the  Presbytery,  and 
the  charge  shall  be  found  proved,  the  heritors  and  minister  may  permit 
or  require  the  schoolmaster  to  resign,  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  dismiss  him. 

Besides  these  provisions,  there  are  various  others  providing  for  retiring 
pensions :  particularly  for  the  case  in  which  the  resignation  shall  not  be 
occasioned  by  any  fiiult  of  the  schoolmaster  (sect  19).  In  this  case  % 
retiring  pension  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  salary  is  provided. 

(5.)  As  to  management  and  superintendence.  Presbyteries  are  em- 
powered to  regulate  the  hours  of  teaching,  and  the  length  of  the  annual 
vacation ;  and  their  regulation  on  these  points  the  schoolmaster  is  re- 
quired to  observe  under  pain  of  censure,  suspension,  or  deprivation. 

According  to  the  19th  section  of  the  Act  of  1808,  the  superintendence 
of  schools  is  continued  in  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church ;  and 
there  is  no  clause  of  any  subsequent  Act  expressly  repealing  this  section. 
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PARUAKEMTABT  ACTIOV  OF   1872. 

Scotch  Education  Department — Board  of  Educaiion  /or  Scotland. 

Under  the  Scotch  Education  Act  of  1872,  a  Committeo  of  the  PriTf 
Council,  on  Education  in  Scotland,  is  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  called 
*the  Scotch   Education  Department* 

Subject  to  the  Department,  a  Board  of  Education  for  Scotland  ia 
established,  to  endure  for  three  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and, 
after  that,  for  two  years  further  if  deemed  desirable.  This  Board  con- 
sists of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  Queen,  during  pleasure ;  and  its 
office  and  place  of  business  are  in  Edinburgh.  The  Board  regulates  the 
distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  and  generally  carries  out  the 
proTisions  of  the  Act,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Department 

Parish  and  Burgh  School  Boards, 

Within  twelve  months  from  the  passing'  of  the  Act,  a  School  Board  ia 
to  be  elected  in  and  for  every  parish  and  burgh  in  Scotland ;  and  all  the 
parish  schools  established  under  the  recited  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  all 
the  burgh  schools  are  to  be  vested  in  the  school  boards  of  their  several 
parishes  or  burghs,  the  heritors  and  ministers,  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
town  council,  magistrates,  and  other  authorities,  in  the  other  case,  being 
superseded  as  to  management,  obligations,  powers,  and  duties,  by  the 
school  boards. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  the  mode  of  election  of  school  boards^ 
the  cumulative  vote,  the  triennial  tenure  of  office  by  members  of  school 
boards,  the  proceedings  of  school  boards,  the  supply  of  public  school 
accommodation,  the  maintenance  of  schoois,  the  power  of  appointing 
managers,  the  power  of  accepting  the  transfer  of  existing  schools,  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools,  the  school  fund, 
the  power  to  impose  rates,  and  the  borrowing  powers  of  school  boards^ 
are  all  the  same  as  in  the  English  Act 

The  school  boards  have  the  |K>wer  to  fix  the  school  fees  to  be  paid  by 
the  children  ;  and  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  pay  to  the  teachers  of  a 
school  the  fees  derived  from  such  school. 

The  higher  class  public  schools  in  burghs  and  parishes  are  to  be 
managed  by  school  boards,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  higher  education 
of  the  country.  But  no  part  of  the  funds  or  revenues  of  a  higher  class 
public  school  is  to  pass  into  the  school  fund,  and  no  part  of  the  expenses 
of  any  such  ^hool  is  to  be  paid  out  of  that  fund. 

Parliamentary  grants,  according  to  the  rates  and  under  the  conditions 
contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  in  force 
for  the  time,  may  be  made — 

(1.)  To  any  school  board,  for  and  in  respect  of  the  public  schools  under  their 
management : 

(2.)  To  the  managers  of  any  school  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Scotch 
Education  Department,  efficiently  contributing  to  the  secular  educa- 
tion or  the  parish  or  burgh  in  which  it  is  situated;  provided  that  such 
conditions  phall  not  fnve  any  preference  or  advantage  to  any  school 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  or  ia  not  provided  by  a  school  board. 
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By  the  same  secUon  heritors  may  vote  by  proxywor  by  letter  under  their 
band.  In  case  the  heritors  fail  to  elect,  the  duty  devolres  on  the  Com- 
missioners of  Supply  of  the  county  within  which  {the  school  is  situated. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1803,  the  schoolmasters 
elect  were  examined  and  approved  by  the  Presbyteries,  and  were  re- 
quired to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Formula  of  the'  Church 
of  Scotland. 

The  Act  of  1861  abolishes  these  provisions  as  to  examination.  The 
parochial  schoolmaster  elect  is  now  examined  by  examiners  appointed  by 
the  University  Court  of  each  University ;  and  for  this  purpose  Ihe  schools 
are  distributed  into  four  districts,  each  of  which  is  attached  to  one  Uni- 
versity. Each  schoolmaster  on  passing  Is  entitled  to  a  certificate,  which 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  his  competency  as  such. 

Instead  of  signing  the  Confession  and  Formula,  the  schoolmaster  elect 
is  obliged  to  sign  the  declaration  contained  in  ihe  12th  section  of  the 
Act  1861.  But  the  only  remedy  for  contravening  this  declaration  is  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  instance  of  the  Presbytery  or  heritors,  ap- 
pointing a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  charges.  The  result  of  this 
inquiry  may  be  to  censure,  suspend,  or  depose  the  schoolmaster. 

(4.)  As  to  his  dismissal  or  resignation.  The  parish  schoolmaster  holds 
office  ad  pitam  ant  eulpam.  The  Act  of  1803  made  certain  provisions, 
by  section  21,  for  neglect  of  duty,  immoral  conduct,  or  cruel  or  improper 
treatment  of  the  scholars  on  the  part  of  the  schoolmaster.  These  pro- 
visions are  now  repealed.  And,  by  the  Act  of  1861  (sect  14),  if  the 
adioolmaster  is  charged  with  immoral  conduct,  or  cruel  or  improper 
treatment  of  the  scholars  under  his  charge,  the  Sheriff  has  jurisdiction 
to  inquire  into  such  charges,  and  to  pronounce  judgment  of  censure, 
QSpension  or  deprivation  :  and  his  judgment  is  final. 

But  if  the  schoolmaster  Is  disqualified  for  his  duties  by  reason  of  in- 
firmity or  old  age,  or  if,  from  negligence  or  inattention,  he  has  failed  to 
discharge  them,  provision  Is  made  by  the  19th  section.  In  such  cases 
the  heritors  are  to  apply  for  the  report  of  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors  of 
aohoolH,  and  if  the  report  shall  be  concurred  in  by  the  Presbytery,  and 
the  charge  shall  be  found  proved,  the  heritors  and  minister  may  permit 
or  require  the  schoolmaster  to  resign,  or,  in  case  of  refusal,  dismiss  him. 

Besides  these  provisions,  there  are  various  others  providing  for  retiring 
pensions :  particularly  for  the  case  in  which  the  resignation  shall  not  be 
occasioned  by  any  fiiult  of  the  schoolmaster  (sect  19).  In  this  case  a 
retiring  pension  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  salary  Is  provided. 

(5.)  As  to  management  and  superintendence.  Presbyteries  are  em- 
powered to  regulate  the  hours  of  teaching,  and  the  length  of  the  annual 
vacation ;  and  their  regulation  on  these  points  the  schoolmaster  Is  re- 
quired to  observe  under  pain  of  censure,  suspension,  or  deprivation. 

According  to  the  19th  section  of  the  Act  of  1808,  the  superintendence 
of  schools  is  continued  In  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church ;  and 
there  is  no  clause  of  any  subsequent  Act  expressly  repealing  this  section. 
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PARUAKBNTABT  ACTIOV  OF   1872. 

Scotch  Education  Department — Board  of  Education  for  Scotland. 

Under  the  Scotch  Education  Act  of  1872,  a  Committco  of  the  PriTf 
Council,  on  Education  in  Scotland,  is  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  called 
*the  Scotch  Education  Department* 

Subject  to  the  Department,  a  Board  of  Education  for  Scotland  ia 
established,  to  endure  for  three  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and, 
after  that,  for  two  years  further  if  deemed  desirable.  This  Board  con- 
sists of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  Queen,  during  pleasure ;  and  its 
office  and  place  of  business  are  in  Edinburgh.  The  Board  regulates  the 
distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  and  generally  carries  out  the 
proTisions  of  the  Act,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Department 

Parish  and  Burgh  School  Boards, 

Within  twelve  months  from  the  passing'  of  the  Act,  a  School  Board  is 
to  be  elected  in  and  for  every  parish  and  burgh  in  Scotland ;  and  all  the 
parish  schools  established  under  the  recited  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  all 
the  burgh  schools  are  to  be  vested  in  the  school  boards  of  their  several 
parishes  or  burghs,  the  heritors  and  ministers,  in  the  one  ca.se,  and  the 
town  council,  magistrates,  and  other  authorities,  in  the  other  case,  being 
superseded  as  to  management,  obligations,  powers,  and  duties,  by  the 
school  boards. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  the  mode  of  election  of  school  boards^ 
the  cumulative  vote,  the  triennial  tenure  of  office  by  members  of  school 
boards,  the  proceedings  of  school  boards,  the  supply  of  public  school 
accommodation,  the  maintenance  of  schoois,  the  power  of  appointing 
managers,  the  power  of  accepting  the  transfer  of  existing  schools,  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools,  the  school  fund, 
the  power  to  impose  rates,  and  the  borrowing  powers  of  school  boards^ 
are  all  the  same  as  in  the  English  Act 

The  school  boards  have  the  |K>wer  to  fix  the  school  fees  to  be  paid  by 
the  children  ;  and  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  pay  to  the  teachers  of  a 
school  the  fees  derived  from  such  school. 

The  higher  class  public  schools  in  burghs  and  parishes  are  to  be 
managed  by  school  boards,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  higher  education 
of  the  country.  But  no  part  of  the  funds  or  revenues  of  a  higher  class 
public  school  is  to  pass  into  the  school  fund,  and  no  part  of  the  expenses 
of  any  such  ^hool  is  to  be  paid  out  of  that  fund. 

Parliamentary  grants,  according  to  the  rates  and  under  the  conditions 
contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  in  force 
for  the  time,  may  be  made — 

(1.)  To  any  school  board,  for  and  in  respect  of  the  public  schools  under  their 
management: 

(2.)  To  the  managers  of  any  school  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Scotch 
Education  Department,  efficiently  contributing  to  the  secular  educa- 
tion or  the  parish  or  burgh  in  which  it  is  situated;  provided  that  such 
conditions  pliall  not  give  any  preference  or  advantage  to  any  school 
on  the  ground  that  it  ii  or  is  not  provided  by  a  school  board. 
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Tho  Act  provides  that  Parliamentary  grants  shall  not  be  made  for  or 
in  respect  of- 

(a.)  Instruction  in  rcligrioaa  sabjects : 

(b.)  A  seliool  established  after  the  passing:  of  the  Act,  not  bein^r  a  poblie 
school,  unless  the  Department  shall  afVer  due  inquiry  be  satisfied  that 
no  sufficient  provision  exists  for  the  cliildren  for  whom  the  school  is 
intended,  regard  being  had  to  the  religious  belief  of  their  parents,  or 
that  it  is  otherwise  specially  required  in  the  locality  where  it  is 
situated. 

No  Parliamentary  grant  will  be  made  in  aid  of  building,  enlarging, 
improving,  or  fitting  up  any  school,  except  in  pursuance  of  a  written 
application  sent  in  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  on  or  belbie 
December  81,  1878. 

This  will  have  the  same  effect  as  a  corresponding  provision  under  the 
Engliiih  Act— namely,  that  measures  will  be  taken  immediately  to  pro- 
vide and  furnish  all  the  additional  school  buildings  that  may  be  required. 

Under  this,  as  under  the  English  Act,  it  is  no  part  of  the  duties  of 
^er  Mqjesty^s  inspectors  to  inquire  into  any  instruction  in  religious 
subjects,  or  to  examine  any  scholar  in  religious  knowledge  or  in  any 
religious  subject  or  book  in  public  or  other  schools  inspected  by  them. 

The  Conscience  clause  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  English 

Act,  viz. : — 

Every  public  school  and  every  school  subject  to  inspection  and  receiving  the 
Parliameulary  grant  is  open  to  children  of  all  denominations,  and  any  child 
may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parents  firom  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  and 
from  any  religious  observance  iq  any  such  school,  the  child  sustaining  no  diaad- 
yantago  with  respect  to  secular  instruction  by  reason  of  being  so  withdrawn, 
or  by  reason  of  his  religious  denomination. 

The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is  practiced, 

or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given,  at  any  meeting  of  the  school 

for  elementary  instruction,  must  be  cither  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end, 

t>r  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  such  meeting,  and  must  be  specified 

in  a  table  approved  of  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department 

Parental  Duty  as  to  School  Attendance  of  Children. 

All  parents  are  bound,  under  the  Act,  to  provide  elementary  education 
for  their  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen  ;  and  if  unable 
fi'om  poverty  to  pay  therefor,  to  apply  to  the  parochial  board  of  the 
parish  or  burgh,  which  is  bound  to  pay  the  same  out  of  the  poor  fund, 
no  such  payment  being  made  or  refused  on  condition  of  the  child  attend- 
ing any  school  in  receipt  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  other  than  such  as 
may  be  selected  by  the  parent 

Parents  neglecting  to  provide  elementary  education  for  their  children 
may  be  proceeded  against  by  the  procurator  fiscal  on  a  certificate  from 
a  school  board,  being  liable  on  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
twenty  shillings,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  fourteen  days.  The 
procedure  may  be  repeated  against  the  same  parent,  and  in  respect  of 
the  continuance  of  the  same  fkilure  of  duty,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than 
three  months.     All  fines  so  recovered  are  to  be  paid  into  the  school  fund. 

It  is  wisely  enacted  that  amployers  of  childPSD,  andsr  the  age  of  thir- 
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teen,  whether  as  domestic  servants,  workers  in  mines,  factories,  or 
workshops,  or  assistants  in  shops,  shall  be  deemed  to  undertake  the 
tiaties  of  a  parent  in  this  regard,  and  be  held  liable  in  default  But  the 
parent  is  not  thereby  exempted  from  liability. 

Seli(funi8  Insiructwn. 

Under  the  English  Act,  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  permitted 
in  voluntary  schools  receiving  the  Parliamentary  grant,  either  before  or 
after,  or  both  before  and  after,  each  meeting  of  the  school  for  secular 
instruction,  but  it  is  strictly  prohibited,  at  any  time^  in  school  board 
schools.  Now,  under  the  Scotch  Act,  no  such  exception  is  made; 
and  religious  observances  may  be  practiced  and  religious  instructioii 
given,  at  the  times  above  specified,  in  all  schools  alike,  whether 
voluntary  or  school  board,  receiving  the  Parliamentary  grant, 
mider  the  Scotch  Education  Department  In  all  cases,  of  course, 
the  conditions  of  the  Conscience  clause  must  be  strictly  observed. 
The  expediency  of  such  a  permission  is  distinctly  affirmed  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Scotch  Act,  which  sets  forth,  that  *  it  has  been  the 
custom  in  the  public  schools  of  Scotland  to  give  instruction  in  religion 
to  children  whose  parents  did  not  object  to  the  instruction  so  given,  but 
with  liberty  to  parents,  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  advantages  of 
the  schools,  to  elect  that  their  children  should  net  receive  such  instruc- 
tion, and  it  is  expedient  that  the  managers  of  publb  schools  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  continue  the  same  custom.* 

We  give  entire  the  sections  relating  to  religious  instruction,  and  the 
ihity  of  parents  and  school  boards  in  respect  to  the  elementary  educa- 
tbn  of  children. 

68.  Every  public  sdtool,  and  every  school  subject  to  Inspectioti  and  in  receipt 
i«f  public  money,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  be  open  to  children  of  all 
denominatioDs,  and  any  child  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parents  from  any 
InRtruction  in  religious  subjects,  and  fh)m  any  religious  observance  in  any  sueh 
-school ;  aud  tio  child  shall  iu  any  such  school  be  placed  at  any  disadvantage 
with  reapect  to  the  secular  instruction  given  therein  by  reason  of  the  denoroina- 
tk>n  to  wliicii  such  child  or  his  parent  belong,  or  by  reason  of  his  being  wKh- 
'4rawn  from  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects.  The  time  or  times  during 
which  any  religious  observance  is  practiced,  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects 
li  given  at  any  meeting  of  the  pchool  for  elementary  instruction,  siiall  be  govern 
either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  such 
meeting,  and  shall  be  specified  in  a  table  approved  of  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Depart  men  r. 

69.  It  situU  be  the  duty  of  every  pnrent  to  provide  elementary  education  hi 
leading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  his  children  between  five  and  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  if  unable  from  poverty  to  pay  therefor,  to  apply  to  tho 
parochial  b('ard  of  the  pariah  or  bui^rh  in  which  he  resides,  and  it  almll  be  the 
duty  of  said  board  to  pay  out  of  the  poor  Ihnd  the  ordinary  and  reasonable  fees 
Hk  the  elementary  education  of  every  such  child,  or  such  part  of  such  fees  ae 
the  parent  kIihII  be  unable  to  pay,  in  the  event  of  the  board  being  satisfied 'of 
the  inability  of  the  parent  to  pay  sQch  fees,  and  tlie  provisions  of  this  clause 
shall  a[>ply  to  the  education  of  blind  children,  but  no  such  payment  shall  be 
Blade  or  refused  on  condition  of  the  child  attending  any  school  in  receipt  of 
the  parliamentary  grant  other  than  sudi  as  may  be  selected  by  the  parent 
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Report  of  Scotch  Education  Department  for  187tt. 
BjT  the  Scotch  Education  Act  of  1872,  a  Committee  of  the  Privj  Coun- 
cil on  Education  is  appointed  bj  her  Majestj  called  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  which  submits  an  annual  report  to  her  Majesty  in  CounciL 

In  1875  the  population  of  Scotland  was  estimated  to  be  3,405  214:  with  561,- 
000  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  IS;  of  which  number  477,860  were  hdd 
to  be  in  condition  to  be  daiQr  under  instruction  in  the  4000  separate  departments 
of  public  elementary  school  required. 

The  annual  grant  and  inspected  schools  were  classified  as  follows:  1,935  Public 
ElementurrSSiools;  476  Church  of  Scotland;  151  Free  Church;  06  Episcopsl 
Church;  92  Roman  Catholic. 

In  the  year  ending  81st  August,  1875,  the  inspectors  visited  2,720  day  schoob 
to  which  annual  srants  were  made,  containing  2,946  departments  under  sefA- 
rate  teachenL  and  furnishing  accommodation  at  8  square  feet  of  superficial 
area  per  chilo,  for  391.588  scholars.  There  were  on  the  registers  the  names  of 
402,688  children,  of  whom  95,442  were  under  7  years  of  age;  280,622  were  be- 
tween 7  and  13:  and  26,560  were  above  13. 

Of  these  scholars,  844,131  were  present  on  the  day  of  the  inspector's  visit  to 
their  respective  schools,  while  808,586  were,  on  an  average,  in  dailv  attendsnce 
throughout  the  year;  273,848  having  made  the  reouisite  number  of  attendances 
were  (qualified  to  be  examined,  48,404  (under  7)  oollectivelv,  and  225,444  (above 
7)  individually,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  178,662  were  actually  pre- 
sented for  individual  examination,  and  131,280  passed  the  prescribed  test  with- 
out failure  ift  any  one  of  the  three  subjects. 

The  inspectors  alao  visited  170  schools  which  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  on 
which  annual  grants  are  made.  In  these  schools  13,537  scholars  were  present 
on  the  day  of  inspection. 

The  night  schools  examined  during  the  year  were  196  in  number;  10,638 
scholars  above  twelve  years  of  age  were,  on  an  average,  in  attendance  each 
night:  9,510  scholars  were  qualifled  for  examination  by  naving  made  the  re- 
qmred  number  of  attendances  during  the  night  school  session.  Of  these,  6,954 
were  actually  examined,  and  out  of  every  100  scholars  so  examined,  95.83  pass- 
ed in  reading,  83.23  in  writing,  and  77.47  in  arithmetic. 

The  inspectors  found  8,811  certificated  teachers  at  work  in  the  aided  schools 
which  they  visited,  while  the  seven  training  colleges,  from  which  the  sup^y  of 
such  teachers  is  mainly  recruited,  were  attended  in  1875  by  950  students.  These 
students  (with  very  few  exceptions),  and  162  acting  teadnenLwere  examined 
for  certificates  in  December.  i875;  and  in  the  following  weelc  769  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  519  vacancies  declared  in  the  training  colleges  were  examined; 
of  these,  614  were  successful,  and  534  are  now  in  their  flbnst  year  of  residence^ 
along  with  489  students  of  the  second  year. 

From  1839  to  81st  December,  1875,  grants  to  the  amount  of  £139,122  have 
been  paid  in  aid  of  building  478  new  schools  for  78,165  scholars,  and  enlarging 
or  improving  197  schools  for  14,710  scholars,  or  for  92,875  schokurs  in  alL 

The  schools  under  inspection  in  187'i  provided  accommodation  for  some  281,- 


By  the  1  St  of  April,  187i,  1.383  hadbr>en  approved,  49  refuse^  and  58  witii- 
drawn  by  the  School  Boards,  leaving  195  still  undecided.  In  940  cases  grants 
have  b3cn  announced  to  the  amount  of  £335,856  14s.  6d.,  and  288  grants  to  the 
amount  of  £79,190 14s.  8d.  have  been  paid. 

Besides  the  7  training  colleges  (with  1,023  students,  368  males,  and  655  females 
in  attendance  in  1875)  there  were  2,350  pupil-teachers  in  the  advanced  clasaesof 
the  Elcm(*ntary  School  taught  by  cartincared  teachers,  and  the  83  Universitgr 
students  who  avail  themselves  oz  the  practical  training  in  the  professional  col- 
leges. 

The  average  attendance  In  schools  aided  by  public  grants  and  officially  in- 
spected has  increesed  from  213,540  in  1872,  to  803,536  in  1875,  an^l  of  402,638 
scholars  registered.  Of  the  number  registered  95,442  were  under  7  yean  of 
age;  280,6^  were  between  7  and  13;  and  26,569  over  la 

For  children  under  7  vears  tha  Report  recommends  the  organisation  of  special 
infant  departments  undor  the  charge  of  independent  female  teachers. 

Pensions  are  granted  by  the  Scotch  Eduoation  Department,  fot-  which  12  ap- 
plications wore  made  in  1S75.  Two  pensions  of  £25,  and  six  of  £20  were  grant- 
ed, and  a  gratuity  of  £20  was  also  awarded  to  another  teacher. 

In  the  vote  of  £438,227  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Scotland,  and 

£30,704  for  the  Scotch  Universities.  Lord  Sandon  remarked  that  the 

progress  of  Education  was  most  satisfactory. 
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INFANT  ASTLITHS-CRADLI  SCHOOLS— KINDKRGABTXN. 

Asylums  for  children  form  a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance, 
particularly  in  a  country  like  France,  where  the  custom  of  sending  infants  out 
to  be  nursed  has  been  universally  prevalent  for  a  long  time.  The  social  posi- 
tion of  the  parents  will  of  course  determine  the  fate  which  awaits  the  tender 
infant  during  the  first  months  of  its  existence.  If  the  parents  be  wealthy,  or 
eren  belong  to  the  middle  class,  a  healthy  nurse  is  procured,  according  to  the 
advice  of  an  experienced  physician  ;  nothing  is  left  undone  that  tends  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  the  infant,  and  all  possible  precautions  are  taken  to  meet 
successfully  the  many  dangers  incidental  to  its  young  life.  Far  different  is  the 
case  with  that  vast  majority  of  infants  whose  parents  either  live  in  abject 
poverty,  or  who,  in  order  to  earn  a  scanty  livelihood,  are  both  obliged  to  work 
from  early  mom  till  late  at  night  away  from  home.  That  which,  with  rich 
parents,  is  only  a  close  adherence  to  a  long-established  custom,  intended  to  meet 
the  wants  of  an  effeminate  age,  becomes  to  poor  people  a  dire  necessity. 

The  danger  of  this  whole  system  of  sending  infants  out  to  be  nursed  was  fully 

exposed  by  M.  Mayer,   who,  in  his  capacity  as  phyi^ician,  could  speak  from 

experience,  and  in  1865  he  published  an  appeal  to  the  public,  in  which  he  says : 

"  This  is  a  crusade  which  we  are  going  to  wage  against  an  nbsunl  and  bar- 
barous custom,  that  of  abandoning,  a  (bw  hours  after  its  birth,  a  cherished 
being,  whose  aiivent  has  been  anlcntly  desired,  to  the  care  of  a  rough  peasant- 
woman,  whom  the  parents  have  never  seen  before,  whose  character  and  manners 
the  real  mother  docs  not  know,  who  carries  away  the  dearest  treasure  to  some 
unknown  village  in  the  provinces,  the  name  of  which  perluips  is  not  even  given  on 
the  map  of  France.  There  is  something  so  revolting  to  the  moral  sense  in  this, 
that  twenty  vears  hence  it  will  hardly  1^  credited.  There  are  excellent  mothers 
who  rcsignc<lly  submit  to  this  sacrifice  without  any  other  sign  of  being  shocked 
than  some  furtive  tears,  which  they  carefully  hide,  as  too  great  an  indulgence 
to  human  weakness.  If  we  add  that  the  mother  hi\a  not  always  even  the  satisfac- 
tion of  placing  the  newly-born  infant  directly  in  the  hands  o^  the  person  who  is 
to  nurse  it,  but  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  women  from  the  country 
come  to  !*aris  to  gather  the  nurselings  and  to  distribute  them  afterwards  through 
the  provinces,  we  shall  seem  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth ;  yet  this  is  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  facts,  and  it  forms  a  regular  branch  of  industry,  a  trade 
no  less  productive  of  strange  developments  than  the  slave-trade." 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things  M.  Mayer  proposed  to  form  a  "  Society  for  th^ 
protection  of  infants"  the  aim  of  which  is  to  be : 

1.  To  guard  the  infants  against  the  dangers  usually  attending  the  nursing  by 
hired  nurses,  far  from  their  parents,  without  sufficient  superintendence  and 
without  satisfactory  guarantee. 

S.  To  put  into  practice  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  present  advanced 
medical  science  for  the  physical  development  of  infants,  before  undertakhig  to 
cultivate  their  mental  powers. 
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3.  To  pursue  simultaneously  at  a  suitable  age  the  physical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual tniintng  of  the  child. 

This  society  is  to  attain  this  threefold  end  by  establishing  so-called  '*  Maternal 
colonics"  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  cities,  and  providing  them  with 
carefully-sclcctetl  nurses;  also  with  milch-cows  of  superior  breed,  to  funiish  tho 
milk  required  for  artificial  nursing,  and  by  a  system  of  rewards  ^vcn  to  those 
nurses  who  aocomplisli  their  task  in  the  best  manner. 

The  cfTorts  of  M.  Mayer  have  led  to  the  organization  of  societies  in  Lyons, 
Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  Rouen  to  carry  out  the  idea. 

QARDERIE8. 

Bnt  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  even  with  a  devoted  and 
attentive  nurse,  the  painfulness  of  the  infant's  separation  from  its  mother  is  not 
diminished  whether  the  parents  of  the  child  bo  rich  or  poor.  In  the  case  of 
poor  piircnts  there  will  be  additiontd  circumstances  to  make  this  scpanition  a 
very  painful  one.  The  father  and  mother  are  obliged  to  work  incessantly  in 
order  to  gain  tho  means  of  subsistenoe,  and  no  other  course  is  left  open  to  them 
than  either  to  confide  the  infant  to  the  care  of  tho  hospital  founded  by  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul,  or  to  keep  it  at  home,  thus  depriving  themselves  of  part  of 
the  earnings  indispensable  for  their  living.  The  charitable  societies  lend  some 
aid  in  this  latter  case,  but  not  sufficient ;  and  wlien  the  child  Ikis  been  weaned, 
and  the  mother  goes  out  to  work  again,  it  is  given  to  the  care  of  a  little  brotlier 
or  sister,  who  generally  are  sadly  in  want  of  l)eing  taken  care  of  themselves. 
If  the  mother  confides  her  infant  to  a  so-called  gardaie,  or  to  one  of  those 
"  wcnning  establishments  "  which  have  no  legal  existence,  and  which,  with  or 
without  the  approlmtion  of  the  mayor,  prescribed  in  tho  regulations,  arc  but  too 
often  directed  by  careless  women,  she  litis  still  reason  to  tremble  for  the  health 
and  well  Ixsing  of  her  infant.  In  a  narrow  room,  deprived  of  fresh  air  and 
light,  the  unhappy  creatures  are  crowded  together ;  their  bodily  development  is 
retarded,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  their  ment^U  powers  remain  totally 
undeveloped,  on  account  of  the  incapiu'ity  of  the  superintending  women,  who 
rule  only  by  the  rpd.  iVnd  even  if  tlic  mother  kei*|)s  her  child  at  home  on 
Sundays  and  feast  days  the  expense  will  be  70  centimes  per  day,  or  17  fr.,  SO 
cts.  ])cr  month. 

CniCBB,  OR  CRADLB*SCnOOL. 

The  evil  h.id  certainly  reached  its  climax  when,  in  the  year  1«44,  M.  Mnrhean 
paid  a  visit  to  one  of  these  esUihllHlimcnts.  This  visit  luul  far-reaching  coa- 
BcqncnccH,  and  became  in  fact  tlus  turning  point  towanls  a  bettor  system  of 
inf  int-cdnciiion  in  France.  Tlic  woman  who  had  several  little  infants  luuldled 
to«Ttlicr  in  a  miscnible  room,  on  l>ciiig  questioned  gave  the  following  account: 
thnt  :.s  a  fi^cncral  rule  she  had  only  live  or  six  infants;  that  licr  customers  paid 
her  only  ci-lit  nous  per  head,  ah«l  six  sous  in  addiUon  if  she  provided  fo«Ml  ibr 
the  child  ;  that  in  the  morning  the  mothers  used  to  bring  dean  linen  and  take 
tho  soiled  i.\v.\Y  in  the  evening,  when  tlioy  fetched  their  children,  and  that  if  the 
inf  ;nts  w(  re  not  yet  weaned,  the  mothers  came  to  nurse  them  themselves  at  tke 
hor.rf^  whon  liny  took  their  roeaLn.  Tlwrsc  l.tst  words  were  a  ray  of  light  to  M. 
Marhftui,  and  ;^ave  him  the  first  idea  of  instituting  "cradle-schools."  Instead 
of  indulf,n'n;;  in  idle  laments  on  the  evil  effect  of  large  factories,  or  making  val& 
efforts  to  stop  the  irrepressible  march  of  modern  industry,  this  thoroughly 
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honest  and  common-ftcnso  man  at  onco  roncoivcd  a  plan  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Two  ])roblcni8  were  to  1)C  solved.  As  n^rdtf  the  mothers,  how  a  Mifc  p^uarontee 
eould  be  provided  which  neither  tlio  superintcndonce  of  a  young  child  nor  an 
oUl  woman  could  ofl'or;  ua  rei^urdii  the  infantit,  how  thi^  eould  have  the  milk 
which  nature  hentclf  provides  in  the  mother's  bre«u«t,  and  the  affectionate  care 
which  their  tender  ii^o  demands.  M.  Marbeau  immediately  went  to  work  to 
realize  his  projin-ts.  lie  pive  a  full  and  tntc  account  of  tho  ac*tual  stivto  of 
afliiirs  to  tho  Department  of  Benevolent  InstitutionH, of  which  ho  wum  a  member, 
and  submitted  to  their  approbation  hia  plan  for  a  "cnulle^^choul."  A  corn* 
mittcc  was  appointed,  and  M.  Marl»eau  chai^^l  with  the  report.  He  proved  in 
this  report  "  that  it  was  a  solemn  duty  to  extend  aid  to  these  poor  mothers  and 
]ioor  inn-intH ;  that  a  cradle-schuol  was  possible;  that  it  would  co8t,  all  told, 
only  alKJiit  fifty  ct^ntimes  per  heiul ;  that  the  cx]>entiefi  of  organizing  the  first 
establishment  would  be  trifling,  and  easily  met  by  diaritablc  donation  ! "  This 
report  awakened  the  sympathy  of  mnny,  and  tliough  the  Department  of  Benev- 
olent Institutions  did  not  feul  justified  in  giving  official  aid  to  this  private 
undertjiking,  yet  most  of  its  members,  as  founders  of  the  establishment,  sub- 
•cribiHl  a  sum  towards  its  support.  Contributions  came  iu  from  all  sides  and 
the  DuchcsM  of  Orleans,  by  a  large  donation,  completed  tlie  required  sum. 

On  the  Uth  November,  1844,  M.  Marbeau  was  thua  enabled  to  open  the  first 
Institution,  organized  after  bis  plan,  in  one  of  the  most  wretched  parts  of  Paris, 
No.  81,  Kue  dc  Clmillot.  In  remembrance  of  the  infiiney  uf  our  Savior  he 
called  it  cri-cht  (manger.)  There,  in  a  light  and  well-ventilated  rocm,  the 
infants  were  kept  from  .''>.30  A.  M.  till  8.30  P.  M.  in  summer,  and  from  6.30 
A.  M.  till  8  P.  M.  in  winu*r,  at  the  small  charge  of  twenty  cuntimcs  ]»er  day 
for  each  infant.  During  this  time  the  mothers,  who  were  obliged  to  go  out  to 
work,  aime  at  certain  stated  tiroes  each  day  to  nurso  their  children,  till  they 
'  were  we;ined.  After  tfio  children  have  all  l)ecn  taken  homo  in  tho  evening  the 
room  is  left  open  all  night,  to  let  the  vitiated  air  escn|)C,  and  be  entirely  reno- 
vated. Sundays  and  feast  days  tho  cradle-school  remains  <  losed,  in  onlcr  that 
by  thus  bringing  parents  and  children  together  once  a  week  the  family-tie  may 
not  be  too  much  rclaxctl.  Kind,  patient,  and  intelligent  women  attended  the 
children  all  day  long,  under  tho  su|tcrintcndencc  of  a  lady  inspectress,  whose 
cluirity  and  social  position  gave  sufficient  guamnteo  for  their  being  well  cared 
for.  A  physician  was  employed  to  pay  daily  visits  to  tho  school,  to  attend  to 
all  cjiscs  of  sickness,  and  sec  that  the  children  from  the  ago  of  I  to  3  yetirs  were 
■upplied  with  foo<l  best  suited  to  their  age. 

The  raiml  success  of  this  institution,  which  aoon  conld  not  contain  the  num- 
ber of  infanU  that  wore  sent  thither,  created  quite  a  sensation.  It  was  felt  that 
to  aid  the  working  man  in  the  aire  and  e<lucation  of  his  infhntM  wok  rendering 
a  grc;it  service  to  the  family,  as  thereby  greater  inducements  were  held  out  to 
him  to  marry,  and  the  general  misery  of  the  poorer  classes  greatly  alleviated. 
Frcipient  enquirii«  came  from  all  parts  of  tho  country  in  regard  to  the  organi- 
sation of  the  institution,  imd  numerous  visitors  convinced  themselves,  by 
personal  inspection,  of  its  successful  working. 

In  February,  1845,  M.  Marbeau  published  his  work,  entitled:  "Cradle 
schools,  or  the  means  of  lessening  tho  misery  of  the  p«H>plo  by  increasing  the 
po]mlation,"  which  (Sept.  10,  1846)  was  rewarded  by  the  Monthyon  prize  given 
by  the  French  Academy.  M.  Villcniain  very  appropriately  icmarkcd  on  this 
occasion :  "  Thus  is  realized  wliatevcr  thare  was  practicajble  in  the  thoorice  aod 
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wishes  of  some  spcculatirc  men.  The  object  Is  not  to  establish  a  chimerical  and 
oppressive  commanity  amonpst  men,  bat  to  give  a  safe  sapport  to  the  conh 
mencement  of  life  in  order  to  render  its  after-course  easier  and  better.  Here  as 
everywhere  the  work  of  hnmanity  is  a  political  work.  It  prepares  for  the 
family  and  the  state  a  more  namcrons,  a  healthier,  and  stronger  population, 
accnstoraed  from  earliest  infancy  to  habits  of  order,  which  arc  the  germs  of  all 
social  discipline." 

What  favor  these  institations  found  with  the  public  mny  be  inferred  fhmi  a 
work  by  M.  Jules  Delbruck,  whoso  name  is  worthy  to  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  that  of  the  founder,  entitled :  "  Visit  to  the  Model  Cradle- School/'  and  hii 
**  General  Kcport  on  the  Cnidlo-Schools  of  Paris/'  both  published  towards  the 
end  of  1846,  in  which  he  counts  already  nine  institutions  of  this  kind,  containbg 
180  cradles,  and  receiving  as  many  as  223  infanta. 

The  example  of  Paris  was  soon  followed  by  other  cities,  via. :  Bordeaux, 
Brest,  Mclun,  Metz,  Nancy,  Nantes,  Orleans,  and  Rennes,  and  it  was  likewise 
soon  imitated  by  other  countries.  Holland,  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  Austria, 
China,  and  America. 

February  25th,  1847,  M.  Dupin,  senior,  inaugurated  the  "Society  for  Cradle 
Schools,"  which  aids  in  founding  and  maintaining  such  establishments  in  the 
Seine  Department.  The  clergy  also  sanctioned  and  enconmgcd  these  efToits; 
men  like  Thiers,  Dufaure,  dc  Fallou,  de  Melun,  lent  their  aid,  and  Emile 
Deschamps  mnde  them  the  subject  of  some  of  hia  most  touching  poems. 

The  central  and  administrative  authorities  no  less  favored  the  work.  An 
imperial  decree  of  Febniary  26,  1862,  placed  the  cradle-school  in  the  same  rank 
as  the  "Maternal  Society"  and  the  "Asylums."  The  empress  herself  took 
them  under  her  protection,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  de  Persigny, 
sent  his  order  concerning  these  schools  to  the  Prefects  (dated  June  30,  1861). 
The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  Department  likewise  strongly  recommended  them  fai 
his  order  of  January,  1863. 

At  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1867,  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, the  Model  Cradle-School  of  Sainte-Marie  was  opened  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Exposition  for  the  reception  of  infants,  and  was  in  successful  working  order 
till  tho  clotting  of  the  £x])osition.  It  had  a  committee  of  administration,  a 
ladies'  committee,  and  a  medical  committee,  and  was  amply  supplied  with  ereiy 
thing  required,  linen,  kitchen  and  washing  apparatus,  and  all  tho  implements 
for  nursing  as  well  as  amusing  infants.  Special  mention  is  due  to  the  ingenious 
invention  of  M.  Jules  Delbruck,  called  by  him  la  Pmiponnihre,  which  must  be 
seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  He  thus  describes  it :  "  This  piece  of  furniture  I 
call  la  poiiponniere,  from  the  wont  ponpon  (an  endearing  name  for  quite  a  small 
child).  It  forms  his  first  field  of  activity,  as  the  cradle  is  his  firpt  plnce  of  rest 
The  children,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  sleep  any  longer,  find  here :  1.  A  place 
where  they  are  safe  from  all  danger ;  2.  Something  to  lean  upon  whilst  making 
their  first  steps ;  3.  A  gallery  with  a  double  bannister,  where  they  can  make 
their  first  tour  of  the  world;  4.  A  dining-room,  where  onewomnn  snflSces  to 
distribute  to  them  their  food,  as  to  a  nestfuU  of  little  birds."  Whilst  the  pan- 
ponnikre  serves  as  a  dining-room  and  playground  for  children  who  arc  no  longer 
in  the  cradle,  and  who,  stretched  out  on  a  soft  carpet,  amuse  themselves  hi  a 
manner  totally  unknown  to  the  victims  of  the  old  swaddling-clothes  system,  II. 
Karbeau  provides  also  an  exercise  for  the  larger  children  by  an  invention  whidk 
ha  calls  la  petite  diliffenee,  "  the  little  mail  coach/'    Six  children  who  cannot  j«t 
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walk  are  placed  in  it,  three  who  arc  old  enough  to  do  so,  and  who  are  glad  to 
ferve  as  horses,  are  attached  to  it ;  three  more  push  behind,  whilst  others,  armed 
with  innoct^nt  little  whips,  gallop  alongside  of  the  vehicle,  and  all  this,  super* 
intended  by  a  nurse,  results  in  a  healthy  exercise  for  some  of  them,  and  a  capital 
amusement  for  the  others. 

We  may  snfely  assert  that  the  object  for  which  the  "  Crndle-School "  was 
placed  in  the  Exposition  was  fully  attained.  It  was  constantly  crowded  with 
visitors,  and  not  a  single  objection  was  raised  to  its  practical  operation.  Ir  six 
months  it  threw  nnore  light  on  the  wants  of  the  infantile  ago,  and  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  earliest  education,  than  could  otherwise  have  been  done  in 
twenty  years.  It  demonstrated  how  to  counteract  the  dreadful  mortality  of 
infonts  (17  per  cent,  on  an  average  during  the  first  year),  which  to  a  lai^ 
degree  may  be  traced  to  the  system  of  sending  children  to  be  nursed  away  from 
home,  or  to  their  careless  treatment  at  home. 

ASTLUMS  FOR  COILDREN. 

The  idea  of  iastitnting  asylums  for  children  from  the  age  of  three  years  to 
•even  years  is  of  much  older  date  than  the  cradle-schools.  As  early  as  787  of 
the  Christian  era  we  find  that  a  priest  (Dateo)  founded  such  an  asylum  at 
Milan,  where  poor  children  were  kept,  fed,  clothed,  and  instructed  up  to  the 
seventh  year  of  their  age.  The  object  of  this  asylum  was  to  open  a  place  of 
refoge  for  children  of  poor  parents,  to  secure  them  from  the  dangers  of  being 
left  at  home  alone,  or  of  roaming  about  the  streets,  and  to  offer  an  opportunity 
to  the  parents  of  following  undisturbedly  their  daily  avocation.  This  benevolent 
idea  in  founding  such  asylums  is  therefore  many  centuries  old,  but  the  educa- 
tional idea  i.s  more  modem  ;  wo  find  it  mentioned  by  Diderat,  in  France,  1 763  ; 
Betsky,  in  Prus  ia,  1775;  Oberlin  and  Louisa  Schaeppler,  1770;  Madame  de 
Pastoret,  in  France,  1801;  Robert  Owen,  in  Scotland,  1819;  in  the  letters 
written  by  Pcstalozzi  (Switzerland)  to  M.  Greaves  in  London,  in  1818,  and  in 
the  masterly  speech  of  Lord  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  2i,  1S3.5. 

Institutions  of  this  kind  were  started  under  different  names  in  various 
countries.  In  Germany  as  *' Kleinkinderschule,''  by  the  Princess  of  Lippe- 
Detmold  (1807),  and  the  Queen  of  Wurtembei^g  (1816);  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land as  "Infant  Schools,*'  by  Robert  Owen  (1819);  in  Italy  as  *' Scuole 
Infantile,"  by  Ferrauta  Aposti  (1829);  in  Belgium  as  *<£coles  Gardicnnes" 
(1827). 

Before  entering  on  the  history  of  these  asylums  in  France  we  will  quote  the 
words  of  Madame  Mallet,  very  clearly  defining  their  object  (written  in  1835) : 
"  The  asylum  receives  the  child  of  the  poor  during  the  daytime,  whilst  the 
mother  is  working  away  from  homo ;  here  it  is  carefully  guarded  and  instructed ; 
here  it  is  happy,  and  learns  to  know  its  duties ;  it  receives  its  first  religious  im- 
pressions, and  contracts  pure  and  peacefhl  habits ;  secure  from  the  dangers  of 
isolation  and  l>ad  example,  it  grows  in  strength  of  body  and  mind,  and  when 
the  moment  arrives  of  leaving  the  asylum,  and  being  cast  on  the  wild  sea  of 
Uh,  it  is  better  able  to  keep  a  clear  course  amidst  its  roaring  waves.  The 
obiect  of  the  asylum  is  not  only  a  moral  and  religious  one,  but  eminently  a 
focial  one,  because  by  guarding  the  children  from  all  the  dangers  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  exposed,  wo  prevent  them  from  becoming  dangerous  to 
lociety  in  after  years.  The  education  which  the  child  receives  here  is  the  same 
which  a  good  and  faithful  mother  would  give  during  the  first  years  of  her  child's 
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life,  if  she,  bcin^  endowed  with  the  nceessaiy  moral  and  intelleotval  fiicoltiei^ 
could  devote  all  her  time  to  it." 

The  first  impetus  toward  establishment  of  such  aijrinms  hi  Franco  waa  ginti 
in  1801  bj  Madame  do  Pastoret,  but  it  did  not  lead  to  anj  important  resultik 
When,  howerer,  in  1826,  it  become  known  in  Franco  that  *' In^nt  Schools'* 
had  been  established  in  England,  it  was  determined  to  imitate  thb  example  at 
once.  A  committee  was  appointed  under  the  direction  of  Abbd  Dcsgenettea, 
superintendent  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  Madame  do  Pastoret.  This  commitiea 
of  ladies  published  a  prospectus  and  solicited  contributions,  which  during  the 
first  year  reached  the  amount  of  6,901  francs.  As  this  sum  was  not  sufficient, 
an  application  ibr  aid  wa^  sent  to  the  "  General  Coancil  of  Hospitals."  which,  in 
Maj,  1826,  made  a  donation  of  d,000  francs,  and  gave  a  house  situated  in  the 
Rue  du  BttCf  where  soon  eighty  children  (from  S  to  6  years)  were  instructed  by 
Sisters  of  Providence  de  Forticux.  As  howerer  the  system  had  not  yet  beett 
fully  understood,  only  two  English  pamphlets  on  the  subject  having  been  trans- 
lated, enquiries  had  to  be  instituted  anew.  It  was  at  this  time  (1827)  that  Mi 
Cochin,  who,  without  knowing  anything  about  these  efibrts  of  the  ladies'  com- 
mittee, had  privately  inaugurated  a  similar  school  on  a  small  sca-o  in  the  lltm 
des  Gobelins,  was  first  brought  in  connection  with  iL  He  cnten*d  heart  and 
soul  into  their  undertaking,  and  procared  an  active  and  penwvcring  pemoil, 
Madame  Millet,  who  was  sent  to  England  for  the  express  purpose  of  study in|^ 
practically  the  system  pursued  in  the  infant  schools  of  that  cotmtry.  Bf .  Cocbift 
shortly  after  went  there  himself.  Having  studied  the  system  theoretically; 
whilst  Madame  Millet  had  gone  through  a  practical  course,  they  both  n^tumed 
to  France.  This  lady  at  once  undertook  the  superintendence  of  an  asylum  ia 
the  Rue  des  Blartyrs,  and  M.  Cochin,  at  his  own  expense,  foundod  the  great 
free  asylum  foe  1,000  children,  which  since  March  22,  1H31,  h.i8  been  called 
after  his  name,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  surpassed  in  excellence  by  any  othar 
institution  of  the  kind.  During  the  first  two  or  three  years  the  ladies'  comp 
mittee  foundod  three  asylums,  where  600  children  were  kept  every  day.  This 
of  course  soon  exhausted  their  slender  funds,  the  contributions  diminished,  and 
in  the  month  of  June,  1829,  things  came  to  such  a  ptus  that  there  were  only 
1,250  francs  in  the  treasurer's  hands,  whilst  the  annual  expenses  for  Parii 
amounted  to  about  16,000.  No  other  course  was  left  open  but  to  apply  agaia 
for  aid  to  the  "  General  Council  of  Hoapitals."  This  api)cal  proved  not  in  vain, 
for  by  a  decree  of  this  council,  published  October  23,  1829,  and  sanctioned  hf 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  government  took  the  whole  work  under  ita 
protection,  and  the  ladies'  committee  was  charged,  Febmary  3,  1830,  with  tha 
superintendeneo  of  all  the  asylums  in  the  city  of  Paris.  The  work  now  lost  its 
private  charaeter,  and  became  a  public  institution,  receiving  a  sure  support  froa 
the  government,  thus  establishing  it  on  a  firm  bnais. 

In  July,  1S36,  a  rescript  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  placed  tha 
asylums  from  January  1,  1837,  under  the  administration  of  tho  scIkwI  authori- 
ties, created  by  tho  law  of  Jane  28,  1833.  The  legal  existence  of  tho  ladiea' 
committee  thus  reached  its  end,  after  a  period  of  eleven  years,  during  which 
time  it  had  received,  by  charitable  gifts  and  subscriptions,  tho  sum  of  247,911 
francs  37  centimes,  and  gradually  foundod  S4  asylums.  In  spiio  of  thi.**  changa^ 
the  ladies  of  the  oommittoe  wero  invited  to  continue  their  functions,  under  the 
title,  "  Lndics'  Directress,"  and,  joyfully  consenting,  have  alnco  that  tiaM 
davoted  all  their  IcUure  hoars  to  this  work.    Whea  In  1837  a  "  Committee  oa 
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Asjlums "  was  appointed,  all  of  them  found  a  place  in  It.  Since  that  time  the 
"  Aciylanu  for  Children  "  hare  been  reckoned  among  the  primary  schools  ;  their 
fbture  has  been  fully  secured,  and  little  remained  to  be  done  but  to  give  a  public 
exhibit  of  their  advantages,  and  the  best  way  of  founding  and  directing:  them. 
This  was  done  in  1833  by  M.  Cochin,  uho  in  that  year  publishcil  his  '*  Alanual 
for  Primary  Infant  Schools  or  Asylums."  Though  this  standard  work  thoroughly 
exhausts  the  subject,  it  was  nevertheless  thought  advisable  to  promulgate  the 
ideas  contained  in  it  still  further,  and  a  journal  was  consequently  started  by  M. 
Cochin  and  M.  Batelle,  called  "Land  I'enfance"  ("The  Infant's  Friend,") 
which  has  been  published  by  M.  Ilachette  (Paris)  from  January  1, 1835,  to 
December  31,  1840,  and  has  thoroughly  treated  every  subject  of  interest  concern- 
ing infant  schools.  For  a  short  time  it  ceased  to  appear,  because  it  was  thought 
that  sufiicient  knowledge  of  the  subject  had  been  diffused.  When  the  whole 
work  of  infant  schools  extended  to  such  a  degree  that  new  methods  and  regula- 
tions became  necessary,  the  journal  was  taken  up  again  in  1846,  under  the 
auspices  of  M.  de  Salvandy,  May  16,  1854  (by  an  imperial  decree).  The  asy- 
lums were  placed  under  the  protection  of  her  Majesty  the  Empress,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  central  committee,  presided  over  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris* 
In  this  same  year  a  third  series  of  the  journal  was  commenced  by  M.  Engine 
Rendre,  and  has  in  its  new  form  continued  to  appear  to  the  present  day.  It 
has  been  a  perfect  success,  and  has  been  the  means  of  continually  throwing  more 
light  on  the  subject,  and  suggesting  new  improvements.  One  of  these  has  been 
the  so-called  "  Kindergarten"*  first  introduced  by  Froebel,  a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi, 
which  has  found  special  favor  in  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland. 
Thus,  theoretically  and  practically  much  has  been  done  to  further  "  infant 
edacation,"  and  with  the  constant  development  of  science  in  all  its  various 
spheres,  we  can  joyfully  look  into  the  future,  hoping  that  this  plant,  rooted  in  a 
fertile  ground,  may  constantly  bear  richer  fruits,  spread  its  branches  over  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  continue  to  be  a  blessing  to  humanity. 

KORM AL  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  OF   INFANT  A8YLCM8. 

To  complete  this  sketch,  we  add  some  remarks  on  ''  The  Normal  School " 
now  connected  with  the  asylums.  Ti!l  December  22,  1837,  the  dny  which  gave 
official  sanction  to  these  establishments,  the  only  means  of  instruction  were  the 
advice  given  by  Madame  Millet  and  the  excellent  manual  of  M.  Cochin  ;  as  for 
the  rest,  only  a  good  moral  reputation  was  required  of  the  directresses  and 
teachers.  The  royal  decree  now  obliged  them  to  undergo  an  examination,  and 
obtain  a  certificate  of  qualification,  which  of  course  implied  the  necessity  of  a 
regular  course  of  instruction.  Nothing  was  done,  however,  till  the  year  1847, 
when  Madame  Pai)e-Carpentier,  directress  of  an  asylum  at  Mans,  published  her 
work,  "  Suggestions  for  the  Direction  of  Asylums,"  which  was  very  well 
received  by  the  public  and  the  authorities.  M.  de  Salvandy,  then  Minister  of 
Pablic  Instruction,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  at  his  suggestion  Madame 
Jules  Mallet  and  Madame  Pape  formed  a  ladies'  committee.  A  small  room  was 
hired  in  the  Hue  Neuve-Saint-Paul,  and  arrangements  made  to  receive  five 
pnpils,  which  number  soon  increased  to  ten.    Madame  Papo  was  the  directress. 
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REFORMATORT  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  general  law  of  Parliament  relating  to  Reformatorj 
Schools  was  passed  in  August,  1854,  *for  the  better  care  and 
reformation  of  youthful  offenders  in  Great  Britain.'  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Irish  Act  of  1858.  These  are  now  merged  in  the 
Acts  of  1866*  and  1868  f  respectively.  Under  their  provisions,  it 
is  enacted  that  the  Secretary  of  State  in  England,  or  the  Chief  Sec- 
retary in  Ireland,  may  upon  the  application  of  the  managers  of  any 
Reformatory  School  for  the  better  training  of  youthful  offenders, 
direct  one  of  her  Majesty*s  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  who  shall  be 
styled  the  Inspector  of  Reformatory  Schools,  to  examine  into  the 
condition  and  regulations  of  the  school,  and  to  report  to  him  there- 
on ;  and,  if  satisfied  with  said  report,  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  as  the  case  may  be,  may,  by  writing 
under  his  hand,  certify  that  such  school  is  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  such  youthful  offenders  as  may  be  sent  there  in  pursuance  of  the 
Acts,  and  the  same  shall  be  a  Certified  Reformatory  School.  It  is 
provided  that  the  Inspectors  of  Reformatories  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  visit  these  schools,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  continuance  or  withdrawal  of 
whose  certificate  shall  depend  on  such  reports.  The  Inspectors* 
reports,  with  the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  such 
schools,  and  of  certificates  granted  and  withdrawn,  must  be  annually 
laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Any  juvenile  offender  convicted  of  an  offense  punishable  with 
penal  servitude  or  imprisonment,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
justices,  or  magistrate,  before  whom  he  is  charged,  is  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  and  who  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  of  not  less 
than  ten  days  in  Great  Britain,  or  not  less  than  fourteen  days  in 
Ireland,  may  also  be  sentenced  to  be  sent,  at  the  expiration  of  his 

*  80th  k,  30tb  Vict.,  c.  117,  *  An  Aet  to  CoiMolid«t«  and  Amrad  the  AeU  rtUtinf  to  Refomiatory 
Schools  in  Oreat  Britain.*    (Aufust  10, 1806.) 

1 31st  &  33d  Vict.,  c.  59, '  An  Aet  to  ameDd  tb«  Law  ralating  to  Reformatory  scboob  in  Jn- 
UjU-*    (Julj  16, 1868.) 
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period  of  imprisonment,  to  a  certified  reformatory  school,  to  be 
there  detained  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years  and  not  more 
than  five  years.* 

Many  are  of  opinion  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  desirable  that 
juvenile  offenders  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  contamination  of  a 
jail ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  above  short  term  of  imprison- 
ment, at  leasts  was  considered  by  the  fraraers  of  the  Acts  a  neces- 
sary test  of  the  offenders  being  of  the  class  for  whom  reformatory 
schools  are  intended.  In  the  Irish  Act,  it  is  provided  tliat  *  the 
term  of  imprisonment  shall  be  directed  to  be  carried  out  and  spent 
as  far  as  possible  in  strict  separation.'  In  the  English  Act,  which 
is  of  two  yean^'  older  date,  this  wholesome  provision  is  not  to  be 
found.. 

An  obviously  wise  provision  of  the  Acts  is,  that  juvenile  offenders 
shall  be  sent  only  to  Reformatory  Schools,  which  are  under  the  ex- 
clusive management  of  persons  of  their  own  religious  persuasion. 
The  Irish  Act  is  positive  on  this  point.f  In  the  English  Act,  it  is 
provided  that,  in  choosing  a  certified  reformatory  school,  the  Court 
shall  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  religious  persuasion  to  which  the 
youthful  offender  belongs,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  a  selection  shall 
be  made  of  a  school  conducted  in  accordance  with  that  persuasion.  | 
It  is  further  enacted  that  parents,  guardians,  or,  if  none,  other  near- 
est adult  relatives,  may  apply  to  the  Court,  or  the  visiting  justices, 
to  have  offenders  sent  to  a  school  conducted  in  accordance  with  said 
offenders'  religious  persuasion,  provided,  fii*st, — that  the  application 
be  made  before  the  offenders  have  been  sent  to  a  certified  reforma- 
tory 8chool,  or  within  thirty  days  after  their  arrival  at  such  a  school; 
and,  secon<lly,  that  the  applicants  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Court  or  visiting  justices,  that  the  managers  of  the  schools  named 
by  them  are  willing  to  receive  the  offenders.  § 

Under  the  Acts,  the  managers  of  Reformatories  are  empowered  to 
place  out  juvenile  offenders,  on  license,  with  trustworthy  and  respect- 
able persons  who  are  willing  to  receive  and  take  charge  of  them — 
the  license  to  be  in  Great  Britain  for  three  months  at  a  time,  but 
renewable  until  the  expiration  of  the  offenders'  periods  of  detention; 
and  in  Ireland,  twelve  months  at  a  time.  In  Great  Britain,  no 
offender  can  be  so  placed  out  until  after  the  expiration  of  eighteen 

*  Where  nn  offender  ii  under  ten  years  of  afe,  he  or  the  ean  not  be  tent  to  a  Refnmiatorj 
School  except  by  a  Jud(^  of  Aiiize  or  Court  of  Quarter  Seeiions  in  Enfland,  or  in  SeoClaod  by 
a  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary  or  Sheriff*.  There  is  no  such  restriction  at  to  very  young  oSnAun 
in  Um  Irish  Act  f  Slst  &  39d  Viet,  c.  59,  see.  ISL 

}  S9th  &  30th  Viet,  e.  117,  see.  14.  $  Ibid.  wo.  IC 
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montba,  and  in  Ireland,  of  one-half  the  time,  of  his  period  of  de- 
tention. The  managers  have  also  the  power  to  apprentice  offenders, 
notwithstanding  that  their  periods  of  detention  have  not  expired. 
In  this  manner,  many  boys  who  wonld  otherwise,  in  all  probability, 
swell  our  pauper  or  criminal  population,  become  good  shoemakers, 
tailors,  smiths,  carpenters,  or  farm  laborers,  and  many  girls,  who  it 
is  to  be  feared,  but  for  the  Reformatory  training,  would  lead  hves  of 
idleness  or  crime,  become  useful  domestic,  or  farm  servants. 

As  regards  the  expenses  of  Reformatory  Schools,  it  is  enacted 
that  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury  may  contribute, 
out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  such  sum,  in  Great  Britain, 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  recommend,  toward  the  cost  of  the 
custody  and  maintenance  of  any  offenders  detained  in  a  certified 
reformatory  school,  and,  in  Ireland,  either  the  whole  cost,  at  such 
rate  per  head  as  shall  be  determined  by  them,  or  such  portion  of 
the  cost  as  shall  be  recommended  by  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

The  treasury  grant  to  the  several  reformatories  in  Great  Britain, 
in  1870,  was  an  average  of  5«.  lift/,  per  head,  per  week,  and  in 
Ireland  5$,  l^d, ;  viz. : — 

Number  of     Number  of    Amount  of  Average  Averafte 

Certified        Offenders       Treasury  per  head,  per  head, 

Refurmatoriee      thereio         Grant  yearly  weekly 

£  £     ».      4.  a.      4. 

Great  Britain...  64  5,433         84,422  15  10     9}  5     111 

Irelaod 10  856         12,560  14  13     3  5       ?}« 

Under  the  Acts  of  the  prison  authorities  in  England,  the  county 
boards  in  Scotland,  and  the  grand  juries  of  counties  and  councils 
of  boroughs  in  Ireland,  are  empowered  to  contract  with  the  man- 
agers of  any  certified  reformatory  school  for  the  reception  and  main- 
tenance of  juvenile  offenders  therein.  The  moneys  required  for 
this  purpose  are  deemed,  and  defrayed  as  expenses  under  the  Pris- 
ons Act  (1865)  in  England,  the  Prisons  Administration  Act  (1860) 
in  Scotland,  and  the  Acts  for  defraying  the  ordinary  current  expend- 
iture of  the  jails  in  Ireland. 

Tlicsc  moneys,  which  go  toward  supplementing  the  Treasury  capi- 

*  I  om  obliged  to  confine  my»elf  to  the  reports  for  the  year  1870,  as  the  Irish  report  for  1871  has 
iMit  y?t  been  laid  before  Pnrlininent  In  the  report  for  Greet  Britain  for  1871,  the  figures  nre  pretty 
murh  tlie  snme  os  those  of  1870.  Thus  in  187 1,  there  were  in  Great  Britain  65  Refnrmntory 
Beh(M)I».  in  which  the  numliers  octually  were  5,419,  and  the  Treasury  gmnt  amounted  to  83,761/. 
Those  out  on  I  renne  or  ot  larse  are  not  charged  for  by  the  managers ;  but,  in  the  case  of  Reforma- 
tory Scliools.  the  Treasury  pnys  obout  3f.  |ier  bead  for  boys  or  girls  sent  out  on  license,  toward 
outfit,  &c.  Therefore,  strictly  speaking,  some  soch  deduction  should  be  made  from  the  Treasury 
grant,  in  making  the  above  enlnulation.  This  would  reduce  the  above  amounts  a  little;  vis.,  the 
Treasury  grant  for  1870  would  average  in  Great  Britnin  15/.  2$.  4d.,  or  5«.  lOtf.  weekly,  and  in 
Ireland  14/.  7«.  9d.,  or  5«.  6H  ^x^Ml^ly,  per  head  of  tboae  actually  under  detention  in  the 
Jl^orauitortes. 
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tation  grant,  vary  in  the  several  districts  in  each  country.  The  aver- 
age all  over  Great  Britain  in  1870  was  Is.  4id,  per  head,  per  week, 
and  in  Ireland  2$.  4^. ;  viz. : 

NuRiher  of   Number  of     Contribatiom  ArwtLgt  Averuft 

Certifiod       OffiMulon              from  per  heed,  per  Imm, 

Refurmatoriei      tbereia               Ratee  veerly  weekly 

£  £    ».      d.           :     d. 

Great  Britain... 64  5,4.33  19,372*        3  11     4  1     4l 

Ireland 10  856  5,248  6    2     7}        2     4^ 

Where  a  parent,  step-parent,  or  other  person,  legally  liable  to  main- 
tain any  youthful  offender  detained  in  a  certified  Reformatory  School, 
is  of  ability  to  do  so,  magistrates  are  empowered  to  snmmon  such 
person,  and,  on  hearing  the  case,  to  make  an  order  on  him  for  the 
payment  of  a  weekly  sum,  not  to  exceed  five  shillings  a  week. 

Every  such  payment,  or  a  proper  proportionate  part  thereof,  must 
go  in  relief  of  the  charges  on  Her  Majesty's  Treasury.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State,  or  in  Ireland  the  Chief  Secretary,  may  remit,  either 
wholly  or  partially,  any  payment  so  ordered. 

The  total  amounts  collected  from  parents,  and  (for  Scotch  Indus- 
trial Schools)  from  parochial  boards,  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of 
children  under  detention,  were  for  the  year  1870 — 

Greet  BHUin  Ireland 

For  Reformatory  Schools 3,295  10  10  405  10     6 

For  Industrial  Schools 4,539  13    3f 

The  total  number  of  young  offenders  under  sentence  of  detention 
in  the  64  Reformatory  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  on  December  31, 
1870,  was  6,562;  viz.,  5,301  boys,  and  1,261  girls.  ^  Of  this 
number,  9§  were  in  prison,  112  J  were  at  large,  having  absconded, 
and  not  been  as  yet  recovered,  and  1,008  ^  were  out  on  license, 
preparatory  to  discharge.  Therefore,  the  number  of  inmates 
actually  in  the  different  schools  at  that  date  was  5,433,  being 
4,316  boys  and  1,118  girls.** 

The  total  amount  expended  in  the  Reformatory  Schools  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  year  1870  was  123,015/.  Is,  4d.,{\  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  II : — 

*  The  contributions  from  mtei  in  Greet  BriUin  in  1871  were  IQ.SIOI.  3r  Gd. 

t  Tbete  amounts  in  Great  Britain,  in  1871,  were,  fur  Reformatory  Soboolt,  3,550/.  14«.  Sit,  ani 
fur  Industrial  Schools,  5.181/.  S».  3d. 

X  *  Fourteenth  Reimrt  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Certified  Reformotorj  and  Industrinl  Bchools  ef 
Great  Britain  '  (The  Reverend  Sydney  Turner),  p.  5.  The  numbers  in  1871  differ  very  little  fWm 
these.  $  7  boys  and  9  f  iris.  ||  88  Iwys  and  34  girls.  If  891  boys  and  117  ^rls. 

**  In  all  calculations  as  to  the  averafe  amount  per  head  of  the  Government  grant,  and  eontri- 
bntion  from  rates,  and  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  children,  I  tnke  the  actual  numbcra  w 
the  schools,  as  those  out  on  license  are  stipported  by  the  persons  with  whom  tbey  are  placed. 

tt  *  Report,*  p.  14.    This  amount  in  1871  was  l?r,334/.  U.  8d. 

tX  '  Reiiort  for  1870,*  p.  14.  The  above  division  into  maintenance  of  inmates  and  staff  cbaifca 
if  Dot  in  the  Report 
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lUIKTKNANCB  OF  DQCATES. 

£         8,     <L 

Food  of  inmates 39,140  %  7 

Clothing    do 13.490  9  10 

Washing    do 6,796  12  4« 

Medical 1,776  7  6 

Sundries 2,443  6  0 

Dispo^ 6,015  10  2 

Traveling  and  police 1,323  9  5 

70,985  18  10 

STAFF  AKT)  HOUSE  CHARGES. 

Salaries  and  rations  to  officers 25,066  19  2 

Repairs,  rates,  Ac 5,650  12  9 

Furniture. 5,106  13  10 

Printing 3,174  5  1 

Rent 2,603  11  9 

Building 10,377  9  6 

Loss  on  industrial  department 50  16  5 

52,029    8    6 

Total  expenditure £123,015     7    4 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  year  1870,  were  129,694/.  58,  6(f.,  classed  as  follows: — 

£  8,    d. 

Treasury  payments 84,422  13     8 

Subscnptions,  legacies,  &c 8,599  15  10 

Contributions  from  rates 19,372  10    4 

Do.  from  voluntary  associations 650  9    6 

Sundries 1,668  14  10 

Profit  on  industrial  departments 14,980  1    4 

£12U,694     5     6f 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  appears  that  the  average  cost  of 
each  juvenile  offender  in  the  Reformatory  Schools  of  Great  Britain, 
in  the  year  1870,  was  20/.  145.  lid.  per  annum,  or  7».  11^. 
weekly ;  viz. ; — 

Number  of  offendon       Total  eo«t  per  jtmr      Averafa  annual  eoct  per  head    ■  Ditto  weeUj 

£  £     8.     d.  8,   d. 

5,433  112,638 1  20  14     7}  7  11} 

The  contributions  toward  this  expenditure  were : — 

Per  head,  yearly  Ditto  weekly. 

£     8.     d.  8.    d. 

Treasury  gprant 15  10     9}  5  11 

Payments  from  rates 311     4  1     4J 

Profit  on  industrial  departments 215     1}  1     0^ 

Other  sources  above  specified 2    0     2  0    9} 

£23  17     5  9     2| 

*  *  Wadiinf  *  includes  fuel  and  lifht,  loap  and  utensils,  and  washinf  the  linen,  credit  beinf 
taken  in  the  industrial  depnrUnent  on  the  last  item, 
t '  Report  for  1670/  p.  15.    The  total  receipta  in  1871  were  139,413/.  14m.  Od. 
t  Oeduetiof  10,377/.  expended  oo  buildiof. 
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This  left  a  balance  of  17,056/.,  available  for  building  purposes, 
furnishing,  and  other  such  charges. 

We  learn  from  the  Report  that  the  total  annual  expenditure  for 
the  maintenance  and  management  of  the  inmates  of  Reformatorj 
Schools  in  Great  Britain,  in  1870,  averaged,  per  head  : — 

£  :  d. 

English  boys'  schools 18  17  9 

Kiiglish  girls'  schools 17  17  10 

Scotch  boys'  schools 17  1  3 

Scotch  girls'  schools 13  13  6 

The  same  item  in  the  Irish  Report  is* : — 

Irish  boya'  schools 19  13     1 

Irish  girls' schools 19     7     1 

This  expenditure  is  exclusive  of  rent,  the  cost  of  the  disposal  of 
the  inmates  by  emigration  or  employment,  and  building  expenses 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  sums  spent  for  the  disposal  of  inmates,  for 
buildings,  and  the  profit  or  loss  on  industrial  departments,  in  Ireland. 

In  my  calculations,  I  deduct  only  the  item  of  bnilding  expenses^ 
— as  a  Don-recurring  charge — my  object  being  to  arrive  at  the  aver- 
age total  annual  cost  of  each  child  in  the  Reformatory  schools  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively. 

The  64  Reformatory  Schools  of  Great  Britain  stood  as  follows,  as 
to  religious  denomination,  on  December  31,  1870: — 


SCHOOLS. 

England : 

Boys,  Protestantf . . . 
»»     Catholic 

....  32 

■  •  •  •         4 

BCUOOLa 

Scotland: 

Boys,  Protestant. ... 
"     Catholic 

..  7 
..     1 

Total 

....  36 

Total 

..     8 

Girls,  Protestant 

**     Catholic 

....   12 

1 . . .     A 

Girls,  Protestant . . . . 
"     Catholic 

..  4 
..     1 

Total 

....    15 

Total 

..     5 

Making  a  total  of  64  institutions,  of  which  44  are  for  boys  and  20 
for  girls. 

The  total  number  of  juvenile  offenders,  under  sentence  of  deten- 
tion, on  December  31,  1870,  was  6,662,  viz.,  6,301  boys,  and  1,261 
girls,  distributed  as  follows  : — 

£nj;li8h  Schools : 

Boys,  Protestant 3,246        Catholic 984 

Girls,         "         784  "       197 

Scotch  schools : 

Bovs,  Protestant 754        Catholic 317 

Girls,         "         181  "       99 

•  '  Irifh  Report  for  1770,'  page  14. 

t  In  addition  to  the  pmvision  rnnde  fbr  Catbolic  boyt  in  the  five  refurmatoriee  of  their  own  per> 
loasion,  we  learo  from  the  *  Report,*  page  4,  that  boys  of  this  doooninatioB  ooauBittMl  Aon  th» 
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502 
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157 
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184 
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24 
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63 
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The  satisfactory  results  attained  will  be  best  seen  in  a  pemsal  of 
the  Inspectors*  reports  uf  the  several  schools.  The  following  return^ 
however,  will  enable  us  to  form  a  fftir  idea  of  these  results : — 

Discharges  from  Reformatory  Schools  in  Great  Britain  in  tho 
year  1870: — 

Placed  in  service  or  employment 360 

Placed  out  with  aid  oi'  relatives 407 

Krnigrated 151 

Sent  to  sea 184 

Enlisted 26 

Dischar^red  on  account  of  disease 21 

Discharged  as  incorrigible 15 

Died  in  schools 50 

Absconded  and  sentence  expired 29 

1,243         278      1,621 

'Report  for  1870,'  page  6.     In  1871  the  numbers  were: — 

In  53  English  schools: 

Boys,  Protestant*. 3,321        Catholic 984 

Girls,         "         764  *'       196 

In  12  Scotch  schools: 

Boys,  Protestant 740        Catholic 324 

Girls,         "         188  **       95 

If  we  deduct  63  who  died  in  schools,  and  24  discharged  on  ac- 
count of  disease,  we  have,  of  the  1,434  that  remain,  no  less  than 
1,382  placed  out  in  service  or  employment,  or  with  aid  of  rela- 
tives, or  becoming  emigrants,  soldiers,  or  sailors;  whilst,  on  the. 
other  hand,  there  are  only  52  incorrigible  and  absconding ;  the  pro- 
portions per  cent,  being : — 

Disposed  of  satisfactorily 96*37 

"  unsatisfactorily 3*63 

In  the  following  summary,  we  may  still  better  see  the  results  of 
Reformatory  Schools  in  Great  Britain,  as  shown  by  the  present 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  young  offenders  discharged  in 
the  three  years  1867,  1868,  and  1869. 

The  discharges  for  the  three  years  amounted  to  3,740;  boys, 
2,970;  girls,  770. 

Of  these.  102  boys  and  21  girls  absconded  and  were  not  re- 
covered, and  63  boys  and  30  girls  were  discharged  as  diseased  or 
incorrigible. 

Of  the  remaining  2,806  boys,  63  enlisted,  644  went  to  sea,  298 
emigrated,  and  1,910  were  placed  in  employment  or  service  from 
the  school  or  by  help  of  their  relations. 

eoantJM  of  Durhnm  and  Northumberland  are  rereivad  into  the  Ni)rth-«attem  Reformatory  at 
Netherton.  near  Mor|ieth,  vpecinl  arrangeroenta  being  made  for  their  iiutructioa  by  a  prieat,  and 
fiiff  their  attendance  at  Cutbolic  woiahip. 
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Of  the  remaining  719  girls,  15  emigrated,  and  407  were  placed 
in  service  or  employment. 

Of  the  2,970  boys,  76  have  since  died,  leaving  2,894  to  be  re- 
ported on.  Of  these,  1,954,  or  67*5  per  cent.,  are  doing  well ;  92, 
or  3'2  per  cent.,  are  reported  doubtful ;  494,  or  17  per  cent,  have 
been  convicted  ;  and  354,  or  12*3  per  cent.,  are  unknown. 

Of  the  770  girls,  23  have  since  died,  leaving  747  to  be  reported 
on.  Of  these,  511,  or  above  68*5  per  cent.,  are  doing  well;  84,  or 
11*2  per  cent.,  are  reported  doubtful;  83,  or  111  per  cent,  have 
been  convicted,  and  69,  or  9*2  per  cent,  are  unknown.* 

The  industrial  profits  varied  in  the  boys'  schools  from  above  10/. 
per  head  at  the  Monmouth  and  Bedford  Reformatories,  to  about 
10«.  per  head  at  Castle  Howard,  and  to  a  loss  of  nearly  1/.  per  head 
at  Cumberland ;  the  average  being  for  English  boys*  schools  21.  lis, 
6(f.  per  head ;  and  for  Scotch  boys'  schools  2/.  68.  Od.  In  the  girls* 
schools,  the  profit  (mostly  from  laundry  work)  varied  from  11.  lOs, 
at  Ipswich,  to  1/.  Ss.  5d.  at  Red  Lodge  ;  the  average  being  for  Eng- 
lish schools  3/.  l8.  3d.,  and  for  Scotch  schools  21. 128.  9d.\  The  in- 
dustrial profits,  of  course,  must  vary  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
school,  the  opportunities  of  employment  it  aflfords,  and  the  rent  of 
the  land.  Thus,  we  are  told,  the  boys  at  the  Dorset,  the  North- 
ampton, and  other  small  farm  schools,  have  been  largely  hired  by 
the  neighbonng  farmers ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  rule,  the 
boys  on  board  the  school  ships  are  employed  only  in  the  making  and 
mending  of  their  clothing.  In  the  girls*  schools  the  age  of  the  in- 
mates greatly  affects  the  profit  of  their  work — this  item  being  very 
small  indeed  where  the  children  are  very  young.  ^  For  the  same 
reason,  the  profits  can  not  be  expected  to  be  as  large  in  Industrial 
Bchools  as  in  Reformatories,  where  the  inmates  are  more  grown. 

But  far  more  important  and  more  valuable  than  the  amount  of 
money  thus  realized,  toward  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ments, is  the  industrial  training  the  children  receive,  and  the  habits 
of  order  and  industry  they  acquire.  Each  of  these  boys  and  girls, 
after  a  sojourn  of  three  or  four  years,  leaves  the  school  a  skilled 
worker,  and  is  likely  to  become  a  useful  self-supporting  member  of 
the  community.  To  this,  no  doubt,  the  moral  training  and  religious 
instruction  imparted  very  largely  conduce. 

The  total  number  of  Certified  Reformatory  Schools  in  Ireland  on 

~-T I  _  I  .  I     _ 

*  In  the  Report  of  1871,  thew  fifurae  art :— Roys  doinf  well,  70*3  per  cent.,  afaimt  67-5  is  1870^ 
Girit  doing  well,  66-7  per  cent.,  afeinst  66-5  in  1870. 

t'R«portibrl870/p.l6.  tibid. 
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December  31, 1870,  was  10*  In  these  there  were  096  young  offend- 
ers under  sentence  of  detention ;  viz.,  810  boys,  and  185  girls.  Of 
this  number,  5  were  in  prison  ;f  0  were  at  large,  having  absconded,]; 
and  118  were  out  on  license  preparatory  to  discharge.  §  The  num- 
ber of  children  actually  in  the  schools  during  the  year  1870,  was 
856,  being  681  boys,  and  175  girls.  || 

The  total  amount  expended  in  the  Reformatory  Schools  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  year  1870,  was  18,275/.  5$.  5(/.,  under  the  following 
heads : — 

ICAINTENJLNOE  OF  INMATES. 

£       8,  d. 

Food  of  inmates 6,393  17  2 

Clothinjf 1,951  11  9 

Washing 1,181  18  2 

Medical 287  11  7 

Sundries 406  17  11 

Disposal   688     7  3 

Traveling  and  police 266    9  7 

11,176  13    6 

STAFF  AND  HOUSE  CHARGES. 

Salaries  and  rations  to  officers 3,604    2  4 

Repairs,  rates,  Ac 904  19  9 

Furniture 870  13  4 

Priming 368  13  3 

Rent ; 364  16  1 

Building.: 877     3  6 

Loss  on  industrial  departments. 108    4  10 

7,098  12    0 
Total  expenditure 18,275    5    5^ 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  of  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1870,  were  19,807/.  lis,  Oe/.,  classed  as  follows : — 

£  8,    d. 

Treasury  payments 12,550  1     5 

Subscriptions,  legacies,  Aa 1,014  11  10 

Contributions  from  rates 5,248  I  11 

Sundries 10  7     2 

Profits  on  industrial  department 984  11    8 

£19,807  14    0* 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  appears  that  the  average  cost  of  each 
juvenile  offender  in  the  Reformatory  Schools  of  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1870,  was  20/.  6s,  6d,  per  annum,  or  7s.  lOd.  weekly,  viz. : — 

*  *  Ninth  Report  of  Inspactor  of  Reformatory  and  Indiittrial  Scboob  io  Irakod  *  (John  Len- 
laifiM,  Esq.)i  p-  10. 

1 5  boj*.        t  6  bojt  and  3  ffirls.        (117  boyi  and  I  f  iri.        ||  '  Report  for  ]870«*  p.  11. 

IT '  Report  for  187U,*  p.  14.    The  above  division  into  *  Maintenance  for  Inmatat/  and  *  Staff 
and  Home  Chargea,'  it  not  in  the  Report 

« 'Report  for  1870/ p.  14. 
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NumlMr  of  oAnden    ToUl  e<i«t  pm  ymt    Ararage  Aiinnal  eoH  per  hasd    Ditto  wmUj 

X  £      •.    d.  9.    d, 

866  17,398*  20     6    6  1   10 

The  coDtribations  toward  this  expenditure  were : — 

Per  head,  yearly  Ditto  weekly 
£    a.    dL  a.    <L 

Treasury  grant U  13    3  5    71 

Payments  from  rates. 6    2    7]^  ^    H 

Profit  on  industrial  departments 13    0  0    5r 

Other  sources  above  specified 1    3  11^  0    5^ 

23     2  10  8  10} 

This  left  a  balance  of  2,409/.,  available  for  building  purposes, 
furnishing,  and  other  such  charges. 

The  industrial  profits  varied  in  the  boys*  schools  from  3/.  lis.  Id, 
per  head  at  Rehoboth  Reformatory,  Dublin,  to  1/.  3«.  5(i,  at  Malone, 
Belfast,  and  to  a  loss  of  nearly  6«.  Qd.  at  Glencree,  county  of  Wick- 
low,  the  average  being  a  gain  of  above  12«.  7d,  per  hcad.f 

In  the  girls'  schools,  the  profits  (mostly  from  laundry  and  needle- 
work) varied  from  11.  14*.  at  Limerick  to  4s.  Id,  at  High  Park, 
county  of  Dublin ;  the  average  being  21.  13*.  Irf.J 

The  10  Reformatory  Schools  of  Ireland  stood  as  follows  as  to 
religious  denomination,  and  numbers  under  sentence  of  detention, 
on  December  31,  1870: — 

Number  of  Number  under  Sentence  Arerafe 

SchnoU                  of  Deteiitiua  Nomben 

Boys,  Protestant...  2                         131  65 

"      OHthoiic 3                           679  226 

Girls,  Protestant...   1                           18  18 

*'     Catholic 4                         167  42 

Total 10  995  99^ 

The  satisfactory  results  of  the  system  will  be  best  seen  in  a 
perusal  of  the  Inspectors*  reports  of  the  several  schools.  The  fol- 
lowing return  will  enable  us  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  those  results  : — 

The  discharges  from  Reformatory  Schools  in  Ireland,  in  1870, 
were  145,  viz.,  Ill  boys,  and  34  girls. § 

Of  these,  35  were  placed  in  service  or  employment,  51  were 
placed  out  with  aid  of  relations,  35  emigrated,  4  were  sent  to  sea,  10 
enlisted,  1  was  discharged  on  account  of  disease,  1  as  incorrigible, 
7  died  in  school,  and  1  absconded,  sentence  expired.  | 

If  we  deduct  7  who  died  in  school,  and  1  discharged  on  account 
of  disease,  we  have,  of  the  137  that  remain,  no  less  than  135  placed 
out  in  service  or  employment,  or  with  the  aid  of  relatives,  or  be- 

*  Deducting  877/.  expended  oo  building.  f  '  Report  for  1870,*  p.  15.  %  U^id. 

$  *  Reiiort  for  1870,'  p.  11.  |j  •  Report  for  1870,*  p.  19L 
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coming  emigrants,  soldiers,  or  sailors,  whilst  there  are  only  2  incor- 
rigible or  absconding — the  proportions  per  cent,  being : — 

Disposed  of  satisfiictorilj .• .  98*54 

"  UDsatisfactorilj r46 

The  permanent  results  of  reformation  will  be  best  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  present  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
young  offenders  dischai^ed  from  the  Reformatories  of  Ireland  in 
the  three  years  1867,  1868,  and  1869: — 

The  discharges  for  the  three  years  amounted  to  494  ;  boys,  410; 
girls,  84. 

Of  these,  7  (boys)  absconded  and  were  not  recovered — no  girls; 
and  16  boys  and  4  girls  were  specially  discharged  on  account  of 
disease,  &c. 

Of  the  remaining  467  (387  boys  and  80  girls),  23  boys  enlisted, 
15  went  to  sea,  136  emigrated,  and  213  were  placed  in  employment 
or  service  from  the  school,  or  by  the  help  of  their  relations.  12 
girls  emigrated,  and  68  were  placed  in  service. 

Of  the  410  boys,  10  have  since  died,  leaving  400  to  be  reported 
on.  Of  these,  275,  or  68*8  per  cent.,  are  reported  to  be  doing  well, 
20,  or  5  per  cent,  as  doubtful,  21,  or  5*2  per  cent,  to  have  relapsed 
and  been  convicted,  and  84,  or  21  per  cent.,  as  unknown.  Of  the 
84  girls,  5  have  sinced  died,  leaving  79  to  be  accounted  for.  Of 
these,  55,  or  69*6  per  cent.,  are  stated  to  be  doing  well,  8,  or  10 
per  cent.,  as  doubtful,  6,  or  91  per  cent.,  have,  since  their  discharge, 
been  convicted  of  crime,  and  10,  or  12*7  per  cent.,  are  unknown. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Industrial  Schools  Acts*  have  the  same  scope  as  the  Acts 
respecting  the  Reformatory  Schools — with  this  difference,  that  the 
class  for  which  they  are  intended  are  not  those  young  people  con- 
victed of  an  offense  punishable  with  penal  servitude  or  imprison- 
ment, but  those  exposed,  by  their  mode  of  life  and  their  neglected 
and  destitute  condition,  to  danger  of  becoming  offenders  against 
the  law. 

An  Industrial  School  is  described,  in  the  Acts,  as  a  school  in 
which  industrial  training  is  provided,  and  in  which  children  are 
lodged,  clothed,  and  fed,  as  well  as  taught 

A  school  can  not  be  at  the  same  time  a  certified  industrial  school 
and  a  certified  reformatory  school,  under  the  respective  Acts. 

*  S9th  &  30th  Victorin,  chnpter  118,  *  An  Art  to  Consolidate  nml  Amend  the  Acts  relntinf  to 
IndostrinI  Scho«>]s  in  Great  Britain*  (lOth  Aiijpust.  IWi);  nnd  Itlst  Victoria,  chapter  )25, 'An 
Aet  to  Extend  the  loduttrial  Schools  Act  to  Ireland*  (39th  May,  1868). 
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NumlMr  of  oflSmden    ToUl  onst  per  ymt    Avwige  Annul  eoH  per  hasd    Ditto  weekly 

£  £      ».    A.  9.    d, 

866  17,398*  20     6    6  1  10 

The  contribations  toward  this  expenditure  were : — 

Per  hend,  yearly  Ditto  weekly 
£    a,    dL  8,    <L 

Treasury  grant U  13    3  5    71 

Payments  from  rates. 6    2     7j  2    4j 

Profit  on  industrial  departments 13    0  0    5r 

Other  sources  above  specified 1    3  11^  0    5^ 

23    2  10  8  10} 

Tills  left  a  balance  of  2,409/.,  available  for  building  purposes, 
furnishing,  and  other  such  charges. 

The  industrial  profits  varied  in  the  boys*  schools  from  3/.  lis.  Id. 
per  head  at  Rehoboth  Reformatory,  Dublin,  to  1/.  39.  bd.  at  Malone, 
Belfast,  and  to  a  loss  of  nearly  6«.  6d.  at  Glencree,  county  of  Wick- 
low,  the  average  being  a  gain  of  above  128.  Id.  per  hcad.f 

In  the  girls'  schools,  the  profits  (mostly  from  laundry  and  needle- 
work) varied  from  11.  14$.  at  Limerick  to  is.  Id.  at  High  Park, 
county  of  Dublin ;  the  average  being  21.  ISs.  Id. I 

The  10  Reformatory  Schools  of  Ireland  stood  as  follows  as  to 
religious  denomination,  and  numbers  under  sentence  of  detention, 
on  December  31,  1870 : — 

Number  of       Number  under  Sentence         Average 
SchnoU  of  DeCeiitiuo  Nambere 

Boys,  Protestant...  2  131  65 

"      Oatliolic 3  679  226 

Girls,  Protestant...  1  18  18 

"     Gtttliolio 4  167  42 

Total....   10  996  99^ 

The  satisfactory  results  of  the  system  will  be  best  seen  in  a 
perusal  of  the  Inspectors*  reports  of  the  several  schools.  The  fol- 
lowing return  will  enable  us  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  those  results : — 

The  discharges  from  Reformatory  Schools  in  Ireland,  in  1870, 
were  145,  viz.,  Ill  boys,  and  34  girls. § 

Of  these,  35  were  placed  in  service  or  employment,  51  were 
placed  out  with  aid  of  relations,  35  emigrated,  4  were  sent  to  sea,  10 
enlisted,  1  was  discharged  on  account  of  disease,  1  as  incorrigible, 
7  died  in  school,  and  1  absconded,  sentence  expired.  | 

If  we  deduct  7  who  died  in  school,  and  1  discharged  on  account 
of  disease,  we  have,  of  the  137  that  remain,  no  less  than  135  placed 
out  in  service  or  employment,  or  with  the  aid  of  relatives,  or  be- 

*  Deducting  877/.  expended  on  building.  f  *  Report  for  1870,*  p.  15.  % 

$  *  Report  for  1870/  p.  11.  |j  •  Report  for  1870^'  p.  19L 
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coming  emigrants,  soldiers,  or  sailors,  whilst  there  are  only  2  incor- 
rigihle  or  absconding — the  proportions  per  cent,  being : — 


Dispoeed  of  satisfiictorilj .• .  98*54 

UDsatisfactorilj 1*46 


•t 


The  permanent  results  of  reformation  will  be  best  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  present  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
young  offenders  dischan^ed  from  the  Reformatories  of  Ireland  in 
the  three  years  1867,  1868,  and  1869: — 

The  discharges  for  the  three  years  amounted  to  494  ;  boys,  410; 
girls,  84. 

Of  these,  7  (boys)  absconded  and  were  not  recovered — no  girls; 
and  16  boys  and  4  girls  were  specially  discharged  on  account  of 
disease,  &c. 

Of  the  remaining  467  (387  boys  and  80  girls),  23  boys  enlisted, 
15  went  to  sea,  136  emigrated,  and  213  were  placed  in  employment 
or  service  from  the  school,  or  by  the  help  of  their  relations.  12 
girls  emigrated,  and  68  were  placed  in  service. 

Of  the  410  boys,  10  have  since  died,  leaving  400  to  be  reported 
on.  Of  these,  275,  or  68*8  per  cent.,  are  reported  to  be  doing  well, 
20,  or  5  per  cent,  as  doubtful,  21,  or  5*2  per  cent,  to  have  relapsed 
and  been  convicted,  and  84,  or  21  per  cent,  as  unknown.  Of  the 
84  girls,  5  have  sinced  died,  leaving  79  to  be  accounted  for.  Of 
these,  55,  or  69*6  per  cent,  are  stated  to  be  doing  well,  8,  or  10 
per  cent,  as  doubtful,  6,  or  9*1  per  cent,  have,  since  their  discharge, 
been  convicted  of  crime,  and  10,  or  12*7  per  cent,  are  unknown. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Industrial  Schools  Acts*  have  the  same  scope  as  the  Acts 
respecting  the  Reformatory  Schools — with  this  difference,  that  the 
class  for  which  they  are  intended  are  not  those  young  people  con- 
victed of  an  offense  punishable  with  penal  servitude  or  imprison- 
ment, but  those  exposed,  by  their  mode  of  life  and  their  neglected 
and  destitute  condition,  to  danger  of  becoming  offenders  against 
the  law. 

An  Industrial  School  is  described,  in  the  Acts,  as  a  school  in 
which  industrial  training  is  provided,  and  in  which  children  are 
lodged,  clothed,  and  fed,  as  well  as  taught 

A  school  can  not  be  at  the  same  time  a  certified  industrial  school 
and  a  certified  reformatory  school,  under  the  respective  Acts. 

*  99th  &  30Ui  Victorin,  ehnpt«r  IIS, '  An  Art  to  Conto|idat«  nml  Amend  the  Acta  relntinf  to 
Induitrinl  Schoiih  in  Great  Britain*  (lOth  Aiisiiit,  IPGCi);  nnd  :iltt  Victoria,  chnpter  ^,  *Aa 
Aet  to  Extend  the  loduiUiAl  ScbooU  Act  to  Ireland*  (3Uth  May.  18G8). 


QQ8  REFOUIATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

With  reference  to  the  classes  of  children  to  be  detained  in  Certified 
Industrial  Schools,  it  is  enacted,  that  any  person  may  bring  before 
two  justices  and  a  magistrate*  any  child  apparently  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  that  comes  within  any  of  the  following  descriptions : — 

That  is  fouDd  begging  or  receiviug  alms  (whether  actuallj  or  under  the 
pretext  of  selling  or  offering  for  sale  any  thing),  or  being  in  any  street 
or  public  place  for  the  purpose  of  so  begging  or  receiving  alms; 

That  is  found  wandering,  and  not  having  any  home  or  settled  place  of 
abode,  or  proper  guardiansliip,  or  visible  means  of  subsistence; 

That  is  found  destitute,  either  being  an  orphan  or  having  a  surviving 
parent  who  is  undergoing  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment; 

That  frequents  the  company  of  reputed  thieves. 


The  justices  or  magistrate  before  whom  a  child  is  brought, 
coming  within  one  of  these  descriptions,  if  satisfied,  on  inquiry,  of 
that  fact,  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  deal  with  him  under  the  Act, 
may  order  him  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Industrial  School. 

They  may  also  order  a  child  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Industrial 
School,  in  any  of  the  three  following  cases — in  the  first  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  only  in  Great  Britain  in  the  other  two : — 

Where  a  child,  apparently  under  the  age  of  twelve  yeara^  is  charged  before 
them  with  an  otifense  punishable  by  imprisonment  or  a  less  punishment, 
but  has  not  been  in  England  or  Ireland  convicted  of  felony,  or  in  Soot- 

'  land  of  theft; 

Where  the  parent  or  step-parent  or  guardian  of  a  child,  apparently  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  in  Great  Britain,  represents  to  them  that  be  is 
unable  to  control  the  child,  and  that  he  desires  the  child  to  be  sent  to  an 
Industrial  School: 
*  Where  poor-law  guardians  or  boards  of  management  in  Great  Britain 
represent  to  them  that  any  child,  apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  maintained  in  a  work-house,  or  pauper  school  or  poor-house,  is  re- 
fractory, or  is  the  child  of  parents  either  of  whom  has  been  convicted  of 
a  crime  or  offense  punishable  with  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment,  and 
that  it  is  desirable  that  he  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school. 

The  mode  of  certifying  industrial  schools  by  Government ;  their 
inspection,  at  least  once  a  year,  by  one  of  her  Majesty's  inspectors ; 
the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  rating 
authorities  to  aid  them ;  f  the  provisions  for  compelling  parents, 
who  can  afford  it,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  children  con- 
fined in  these  schools ;  the  power  of  permitting  children  to  live  out, 
by  license  under  the  managers*  hands,  with  trustwoithy  and  respect- 
able persons  willing  to  receive  and  take  charge  of  them ;  the  power 


*  The  term  '  two  Jiiaiicee  '  meant  in  England  and  IreUmi  two  or  more  Jutttece  in  Petty 
•ion*.  It  alio  meant  the  Lord  Mnyor.  or  an  Alderman,  of  the  City  of  L»nd»m.  It  doea  not  apply 
to  Seotload.  The  term  '  mcf  ittrate  '  meant  in  Scotland  a  therifT,  therifT-tubatitnte,  Joitiee  of 
peace  of  a  county,  Jud|re  in  a  police  court,  and  provott  or  baillie  of  a  city  or  borfh,  and  in  fn- 
land  a  police  magitrtrate  aetinf  in  any  police  court  for  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  police  diitrict  II 
doet  not  apply  to  Enftattd. 

t  Where,  in  Great  Britain,  children  ar&detained  in  tnduttrial  tehoob  on  the  application  of  their 
parenti,  ttep-iiarenti,  or  guardiant,  the  Treaiury  f  runt,  left  to  the  ditcretioo  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  other  cases,  it  limited,  not  to  exceed  two  thillingt  per  head  per  week. 
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of  apprenticing  the  children ; — all  these  are  the  same  as  the  corre- 
sponding provisions  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  Acts  already  recited. 

The  provisions  also  are  the  same  as  to  sending  children  to  schools 
conducted  in  accordance  with  their  religious  persuasions.  More- 
over, it  is  provided  in  both  the  British  and  Irish  Industrial  Schools 
Acts,  that  a  minister  of  the  religious  persuasion  specified  in  the 
order  of  detention  as  to  that  which  the  child  appears  to  the  justices 
or  magistrate  to  belong  may  visit  the  child  at  the  school,  on  such 
days  and  at  such  times  as  are,  from  time  to  time,  fixed  by  regula- 
tions made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  Chief  Secretary,  in  Ireland, 
for  instructing  him  in  religion. 

A  person  who  has  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years  can  not  be 
detained  in  a  certified  industrial  school,  except  with  his  or  her  own 
consent  in  writing. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  or  in  Ireland  the  Chief  Secretary,  has 
power  to  order  a  child  to  be  transferred  from  one  certified  industrial 
school  to  another — but  the  whole  period  of  his  detention  is  not  to 
be  by  such  transfer  increased.  In  the  Irish  Act  it  is  added  that 
the  removal  shall  only  be  to  some  industrial  school  under  the  man- 
agement of  persons  of  the  same  religions  persuasion  as  that  to 
which  he  might  have  been  originally  committed. 

On  December  31,  1870,  there  were  in  Great  Britain  91  certified 
Industrial  Schools,  containing  8,280  inmates.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren under  order  of  detention,  that  day,  was  8,788,  viz.,  6,598  boys 
and  2,190  girls.  Of  these,  230  boys  and  95  girls  were  out  on 
license,  and  157  boys  and  26  girls  were  absent  or  absconded  and 
not  recovered ;  leaving  6,211  boys  and  2,069  girls  actually  in  the 
schools.* 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  certified  Industrial  Schools  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  year  1870,  was  188,778/.  14«.  lOrf.,  classed  under 
the  following  heads: — 

ICAIKnNANCE  OF  INVATES. 

£       8.  d. 

Food  of  inmates 52,166  19  8 

Clothing  ditto 21,341     3  7 

Washing,  fuel,  and  light 8,318     5  5 

Sundries 20,533     1  0 

Disposal 2,364  11  7 

104,724     1     3 

*  '  Report  fnr  1870,*  p.  19.  On  31tt  December,  1871,  there  were  in  Great  Britain  05  certified 
Indottrial  Sohuola,  actuolly  containinf  0,431  cbildren— 7.095  hnyt  and  3  396  j;irls.  The  total  nam- 
ber  of  children  under  order  of  detention  wai  10.070 ;  vie  7,517  boyi  and  3,553  girlt.  Of  Umm, 
335  boyi  and  134  giria  were  out  oo  license,  and  157  boys  and  83  girls  were  absent  or  absoooded  and 
not  yet  reeoveied. 
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Brought  forward 104,724    1    3 

STAFF  AND  HOUSE  CHARGES. 

Salaries  and  rations  for  officers 31,439    9  4 

Repairs,  rates,  Uxes,  Aa 9,126  16  9 

Rent 5.399  17  9 

Building 38,040  11  8 

Industrial  loss 47  18  1 

84,054  13     7 
£188,778  14  10* 

The  total  receipts  of  the  certified  Industrial  Schools  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  year  1870,  were  193,534/.  14*.  3(/.,  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : — 

X  9.       d. 

Treasury  allowance 92,962  6  0 

Subscriptions,  legacies,  &c 59,309  13  7 

Payment  from  rates 21, 1 29  2  2 

Paj'ments  for  voluntary  inmates. 3,701  12  1 

Sundries 8,529  11  2 

Industrial  profit 7,902  9  3 

£193,534  14    3 1 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  appears  that  the  average  cost  of 
each  young  person  under  detention  in  the  Industrial  Schools  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1870,  was  18/.  is.  Id,  per  annum,  or  *Is. 
Od,  weekly  ;  viz : — 

Number  of  InroatM    Total  eoit  for  year    Average  eoet  per  head,  yearlj    Ditto  wcdUy 

£  £      8.    d.  I.     d, 

8,280  150,738 1  18    4     1  7     0 

The  contributions  toward  this  expenditure  were : — 

Per  head,  yearly  Ditto  weekly 

£      9.  d.  ».  d. 

Treasury  payroent8§ 11    4  6  4  3} 

Payments  from  rates. 211  0  1  0 

SubRcriptiona,  lefracies,  Ac. 7     3  3  2  9 

Payments  for  voluntary  inmates 0    9  0  0  2 

Sundries 1     0  7  0  4? 

Industrial  profits 0  19  1  0  4| 

23     7     5  9     0 

*  'Report  fur  1870/  p.  38.    The  expenditure  in  1871  was  l^smi.  Us.  Sd,  the  item  for  boild- 

inf  being  n.HJ.I/.  ]9.f.  Id.,  nr  not  one-hnlf  at  much  as  that  of  1870.    The  above  divitioa  into 

'Maintenance  of  Inmates  *  and  *  Staff  Charges  *  is  nut  in  the  reports. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  26.    The  corresponding  items  in  1871  were : — 

£       a.  d. 

Treasury  altoMra nee 100,681  13  0 

8iiiHicri|itions.  legacies,  &c 37.0H5  13  9 

Payment  from  rates '. 16,350    1  5 

Payments  from  sehool  boards 8.0H3    9  4 

Ptivments  for  vohintary  inmates 3.717  11  1 

Sundries 5.098    8  7 

Industrial  pro6t 10,407  12  1 

ToUl X18a,«0    7    3 

X  Deducting  H8.040/.  11*.  9d.  expended  on  building. 

%  In  the  beginning  of  1873  the  Treasury  grant  was  reduced  to  %8.  for  childrea  under  ten  yean 
of  age.    No  change  has  been  made  in  the  grant  for  children  between  10  and  15.    It  rMaaioa  at  Se^ 
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This  left  the  large  balance  of  42,796/.  available  for  building  par- 
poses,  fumisliing,  and  other  such  charges. 

The  average  toUil  annual  expense  of  maintenance  and  manage- 
ment, exclusive  of  rent,  disposal,  and  building,  for  each  inmate  of 
the  Industrial  schools  of  Great  Britain,  in  1870,  is  given  as  follows 
in  the  Report : — 

£  ».     d. 

Erifrlish  boys'  schools 17  13     8* 

English  girls' schools. 15  9  11 

English  mixed  schools 12  19    0 

Scotch  bojs'  schools,  girls'  schools,  and  )      ia  in    14- 

mixed  schools,  average )  * 

As  the  greater  number  of  the  Irish  Industrial  Schools  were  opened 
only  in  the  course  of  the  year  1870,  and  the  Report  for  1871  has 
not  been  yet  laid  before  Parliament,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  cost  per  head  of  the  inmates,  but  this  may 
be  taken  as  about  the  same  as  in  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  Reports  of  the  Government  Inspectors,  all  charges  con- 
nected with  the  superintendence,  food,  clothing,  and  lodging  of  the 
inmates  of  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  are  classed  and 
,  summed  up  separately.  The  result  gives  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  training.  Rent  of  school  premises,  the  cost  of  the  disposal  of 
inmates  by  emigration  or  employment  at  home,  and  building  ex- 
penses, are  taken  as  a  separate  item.  I  have,  however,  taken  all 
together,  save  building  expenses,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  total  actual 
cost,  which  may  safely  be  set  down,  for  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  under  20/.  per  annum,  or 
about  Ss.  Od.  weekly — all  expenses  included — in  a  series  of  years. 

In  this  estimate  the  annually  increasing  cost  of  living,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  gradually  diminishing  value  of  the  pound  sterling, 
is  taken  into  account;  but,  against  this  may  be  set  the  lightening 
of  staff-charges,  whi«'.h  are  now  a  heavy  item  per  head  in  newly 
established  schools,  but  will  in  time  become  a  smaller  proportion, 
with  the  increased  average  number  of  inmates  in  each  institution. 

The  mixed  schools,  for  both  boys  and  girls,  are  for  very  young 
children.  As  the  boys  grow  up,  they  are  drafted  to.  male  schools. 
Those  who  are  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  are  strongly  in 

*  The  three  school -ihifM  are  not  included.  For  the  '  Pouthnmpton  *  iit  Hull  the  eost  per  head 
on  155  boys  wnt  15/.  17*.  4d. ;  fur  the  '  Welletley  *  at  South  Shields,  the  eoit  on  900  boys  was  20/. 
Js.  Id.    The  '  Formidable  *  at  Bristol,  was  too  recently  established  to  be  estimated. 

t  The  two  school-»hips  are  excluded ;  the  '  Han  '  at  Dundee,  costing  96/.  0#.  OuL  per  head,  on 
176  boys ;  and  the  '  Cumberland,*  io  the  Clyde,  eoeting  S9/.  10#.  10^,  oo  996  boys. 
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favor  of  schools  for  boys,  up  to  the  age  of  nine,  being  under  the 
charge  of  females. 

Many  young  boys,  whose  age  vary  from  six  to  nine  yearn  (says  Mr.  Len- 
taigne).  are  ordered  by  magistrates  for  detention  in  Industrial  Schools.  It  is 
impossible  that  these  young  children  can  be  properly  cared  and  trained  in  a 
school  where  the  more  advanced  boys  are  educated.  They  interfere  with  the  dis- 
cipline, and  are  themselves  neglected.  In  girls'  schools,  the  elder  inmates  who 
have  at^  aptitude  for  the  work,  have  a  certain  number  of  their  younger  com- 
panions placed  under  their  charge.  Tliey  teach,  wash,  dress,  and  train  them, 
and  are  thus  themselves  prepared  to  become  afVerward  nursery  maids  in  respect- 
able  families.  This  system  can  not  satisfactorily  be  carried  out  in  male  schools; 
and  it  has  now  been  arranged  that  very  young  boys  shall  be  taught  in  mixed 
schools,  managed  by  females.  Boys  of  these  tender  years  who  are  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  orplians  found  des- 
titute, and  derelict  children,  who  have  acquired  inveterate  habits  of  vagrancy, 
and  a  perfect  contempt  for  law  and  order ;  the  sons  of  abandoned  characters 
also,  and  drunken,  dissolute  parents,  who  never  have  known  a  mother's  care 
and  solicitude,  and  who  require  the  greatest  attention  to  wean  them  from  their 
bad  and  filthy  habits,  and  the  evil  influences  with  which  they  have  been  sur- 
rounded. Under  the  humanizing  management  and  training  of  women  of  a  su- 
perior class,  and  formed  to  tidy  habits,  gentleness,  order,  and  strict  cleanliness, 
these  become  susceptible  of  the  best  impressions,  which  secretly  and  silently 
lead  them  to  good ;  and  when  transferred  to  the  school  where  they  are  to  labor 
with  the  more  adult  boys,  they  will  remember  their  former  teachers  with  affec- 
tion, and  not  easily  forget  the  lessons  which  they  have  been  taught* 

There  were  in  England,  on  December  31,  1870,  62  certified  In- 
dustrial Schools,  viz.,  for  boys,  10  Protestant,  and  7  Catholic ;  for 
girls,  15  Protestant,  and  4  Catholic;  and  mixed,  boys  and  girls,  17' 
Protestant.  In  these,  the  numbers  were,  boys,  Protestant,  3,158, 
Catholic,  020  ;  and  girls,  Protestant  754,  and  Catholic  400,  making 
a  total  of  5,3dl.f 

There  were  in  Scotland,  on  the  same  day,  25  schools,  viz.,  for 
boys,  5  Protestant,  and  1  Catholic;  for  girls,  4  Protestant,  and 
mixed,  boys  and  girts,  14  Protestant,  and  1  Catholic.  In  these,  the 
numbers  were,  boys,  2,076  Protestant,  and  308  Catholic;  and  girla, 
810  Protestant,  and  147  Catholic,  making  a  total  of  3,341.  J 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  certified  late  in  the  year,  4 
schools,  3  in  England,- and  1  in  Scotland,  of  which  we  have  not  the 
particulars. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  ages  and  previous  circumstances 
of  children  admitted  into  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Great  Britain 
in  1870,  will  prove  interesting: — 

Ajret                                                                    Bojf  Girh  Total 

Between  6  and  8  years 128  108  236 

"    8  "10   •*   414  156  570 

"   10  "12   "   691  157  848 

"   12  "14   "   817  128  945 

*  '  Ninth  Report  of  Reformatory  and  Induitriol  Schools  in  Ireland,*  |k  84. 

t  In  these  are  included  900  on  license,  and  44  reUined  io  school,  sentence  expired. 

t  In  these  an  included  1S5  oo  license,  and  S3  reUined  in  school,  sentence  expired. 
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Prariooi  dietnaitancM                                          Bo]Pt  Gtrh  Tbtd 

lUegitimace 119  46  164 

Both  parents  dead 291  107  398 

One  parent  dead 1.672  171  843 

Deserted  by  parents 251  89  340 

One  or  both  parents  criminals 113  62  165 

The  discharges  from  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  ia 
the  year  1870,  were  1,139,  viz.: — 

toy%  Girb  Total. 
Placed  in  service  or  situations,  or  returned  ) 

to  relatives  or  fKends,  who  fbund  em- v  530  189  719 

ployment  for  them ) 

Emigrated 41  8  49 

Sent  to  sea 78  —  78 

Enlisted 44  —  44 

Discharged  on  special  grounds 24  22  46 

Discharged  on  account  of  disease 11  2  13 

Committed  to  reformatory  schools 36  12  48 

Absconded,  and  not  recovered. 45  2  47 

Died 62  33  95 

871         268      1,139 

Deducting  05  who  died  in  schools,  and  59  discharged  op  special 
grounds  or  on  account  of  disease,  we  have,  of  the  985  that  renuuo, 
no  less  than  890  placed  out  in  service,  in  employinent,  or  with  rela- 
tives who  have  found  employment  for  them,  or  becoming  emigrants, 
soldiers,  or  sailors ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  only  47  ab- 
sconding, and  48  committed  to  Reformatory  Schools ;  the  propor- 
tions per  cent,  being — 


Disposed  of  satisfactorily. 9036 

unsatisfactorily 9*64 


u 


The  inspector  complains  that  the  returns  furnished  to  him  of  the 
present  character  and  circumstances  of  the  children  discharged,  in 
the  three  years  1867-8-9,  from  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Great 
Britain,  arc  still  in  many  points  much  less  complete  than  he  hopes 
future  returns  will  be.  He  justly  observes — '  Reports  of  the  opera- 
tions of  schools  and  institutions  are  too  frequently  confined  to  the 
general  statement  that  the  Comtnittee  have  much  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  the  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts,  or  to  the 
details  of  three  or  four  highly  encouraging  cases  selected  from  the 
general  number.  In  such  a  work  as  is  carried  on  in  the  Certified 
Industrial  Schools,  the  public  have  a  right  to  know  what  has  become 
of  each  individual  committed  for  detention  in  them,  and  what  fruits 
the  money  paid  from  the  Treasury  for  each  individual,  amounting 
usually  to  70/.  or  80/.,  and  sometimes  to  100/.,  has  produced.' 
The  results  of  the  returns  obtained  may  be  thus  summarized : — 
The  total  number  discharged  from  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  three  years  1807-8-9,  was  1,729,  viz.,.l,MI  boys  and 

43 
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888  girls,  exclusive  of  110  boys  and  10  girls  who  were  committed  to 
Reformatory  Schools,  and  for  whose  subsequent  character  and  con- 
duct the  managers  of  the  Industrial  Schools  are  not  accountable* 
Of  these,  1,030  boys  and  351  girls  were  placed  in,  or  helped  to, 
employment  in  England  ;  22  boys  and  2  girls  emigrated ;  37  boys 
enlisted  ;  86  boys  went  to  sea ;  57  boys  and  18  girls  were  specially 
dischai^ed  as  diseased  or  unsuitcd  to  the  schools ;  and  109  boys 
and  17  girls  absconded  and  were  not  recovered. 

Of  the  whole  number  44  have  died  (33  boys  and  11  girls),  1,175 
are  doing  well  (906  boys  and  269  girls),  138  are  of  doubtful  char- 
acter (93  boys  and  45  girls),  102  have  been  convicted  of  crime  (92 
boys  and  10  girls),  270  are  unknown  (217  boys  and  53  girls). 

These  figures  show  that,  taking  the  aggregate  of  those  now  alive, 
69  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  and  7 1  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  are  doing 
well;  7  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  and  12  per  cent,  of  the  girls,  are 
doubtful ;  7  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  and  2^  per  cent,  of  the  girls, 
have  been  convicted  of  crime ;  and  16^  per  cent  of  the  boys,  and 
14  percent,  of  the  girls,  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  are  unknown.* 

There  were  32  Industrial  Schools  in  Ireland,  on  December  31, 
1870;  viz.,  3  for  boys  (I  Protestant  and  2  Catholic),  25  for  girls 
(3  Protestant  and  22  Catholic),  and  4  mixed  for  girls  and  young 
boys  (Catholic).f 

The  number  of  children  under  order  of  detention  on  that  day  was 
1,529  (246  boys  and  1,283  girls).  Two  girls,  who  had  absconded, 
had  not  then  been  recovered.  None  were  out  on  license,  owing  to 
the  recent  establishment  of  the  schools.  The  numbers  actually  in 
the  schools  were  1,527  (246  boys  and  1,281  girls). 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  ages  and  previous  circum- 
stances of  the  children  admitted  into  the  schools  during  the  year: — 

A£eii  Boyt  Girb         Total 

Under  1  years  of  age 22  144  166 

"       7  to    9 75  292  367 

"       9  to  11 79  313  392 

"     lltol3 63  328  381 

*'     13  to  14 13  94  107 

Previou*  circuiDiUaeet  Boys  Giria  Total 

IlleKltimate 6  72  77 

Both  parents  dead 95  305  40O 

One  parent  dead 118  615  733 

Deserted  by  parents 23  123  146 

One  or  both  parents  destitute • 125  551  676 

One  or  boUi  parents  in  jail 4  16  20 

*  Id  the  Report  for  1871,  the  per  emtafM  for  the  yean  1866. 1800,  and  1870,  are ;  boyt  doing 
well,  71.1;  firlt,  70*8;  doubtful,  boji  5'S5,  firia  8*8;  convicted  or  committed  to  Reformatoiy 
Schools,  boyi,  8*1 ;  girIa,  3  ;  and  unknown,  boyt,  ]5'3 ;  firla,  18. 

t  *  Report  for  1870,*  p.  90.    A  great  many  more  have  been  eaitified  tince  theo. 
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Industrial  Schools  ia  Ireland  were  of  so  recent  a  foundation  that 
definite  results  could  not  he  ascertained  for  the  Report  of  1870, 
*  hut  I  have  no  douht  that  the  training  in  the  majority/  says  the 
Inspector,  *  will  produce  the  hest  consequences,  especially  in  the 
female  schools ;  more  particularly  those  in  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Education,  and  ahove  all  in  places  where  there  is 
sufficient  land,  and  dairy  and  farmyard  husbandry  are  cultivated.' 

When  the  Report  for  1871  is  issued,  these  anticipations,  no  doubt, 
will  be  found  to  have  been  fully  realized. 

In  one  respect,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
British  and  Irish  Acts  for  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools, 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  Ireland.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
rating  authorities,  besides  the  power  of  contributing  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  inmates,  have  the  power  to  contribute  such  sums  as 
they  think  fit  toward  enlarging  or  building  schools,  or  purchasing 
land  for  sites  on  which  to  erect  them.*  In  Ireland,  the  rating  au- 
thorities have  no  such  power,  and  can  only  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  inmates,  f  Ireland,  being  a  poor  country,  is  far  less  able  to 
purchase  sites  and  erect  schools,  by  private  contributions,  than  the 
sister  island.  Therefore,  with  a  view  to  extending  the  great  advan- 
tages of  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  system,  the  Irish 
Acts  ought  to  be  assimilated,  in  this  respect,  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 

We  have  seen  that  the  average  annual  cost  of  each  child  in  the 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  under 
20/.,  which  sum  is  not  confined  to  maintenance,  clothing,  and  lodg- 
ing, but  includes  staff  expenses  and  all  charges,  save  building.  This 
for  four  years,  which  may  safely  be  taken  as  the  full  average  period 
of  detention,  would  amount  to  80/. 

Now,  we  are  told  by  a  competent  authority,  that  every  convict 
costs  the  State,  on  the  average,  from  100/.  to  150/.,  that  the  aggre- 
gate cost  will  not  be  less  than  2,000,000/.  per  annum,  and  that  this 
sum  by  no  means  covers  the  pecuniary  loss.  *  In  Liverpool,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  value  of  property  thus  lost  is  700,000/.,  and  I 
should  think  this  greatly  under  estimated.  The  public  are,  there- 
fore, much  interested  in  correcting  the  vicious.  As  a  mere  money 
question,  it  is  clearly  better  to  reclaim  the  vicious  than  punish  the 

*  Refiirinitory  Schools*  Act,  Great  Britain,  1806,  we.  98.  and  Industrial  Schools*  Act,  Oreat 
Britain.  186S,  teo.  14.  Moreover,  by  the  Eiefnentary  Education  Act,  1870,  England  and  Waita^ 
wc.  8H,  a  School  Board  may,  with  the  eonaent  of  the  Education  Department,  establish,  build,  and 
maintain  a  Certified  Industrial  School,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Industrial  Schools*  Act,  1866 — 
the  means  to  be  furnished  by  the  rating  authority. 

t  Iritk  Reformatory  Schools*  Act,  1868,  atca.  8  aod  10,  and  loduttrial  Behoob*  Act,  intmmd, 
1868,  sac.  9. 
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criminal,  and,  no  doubt  a  penny  spent  in  teaobing  will  sa^e  a  pound 
in  punishing.  .  .  «  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  exaggerate,  when  I 
estimate  the  saring  to  the  eommunity  upon  every  boy  rescued  ftotn 
evil  courses,  at  from  8(H)/.  to  800/. 

Let  us  take  even  the  lesser  sum.  Here  we  hare,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  child  reformed  and  restored  to  society,  at  a  cost  to  the  pubfic 
of  80/.,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  criminal  costing  nearly  three 
tiroes  that  sum.  But  we  must  go  further  in  estimating  the  differ- 
ence. The  former,  once  reformed,  helps  to  build  up  our  social 
fabric ;  the  latter's  tendency  is  to  pull  it  down.  One  turns  to  a 
useful  employment,  whether  as  a  field  laborer,  or  a  tradesman,  or  a 
sailor ;  and,  in  this,  producing  more  than  he  consumes,  he  not  only 
supports  himself,  but,  in  his  accumulations,  makes  an  additions- 
small  it  may  be  individually,  but  considerable  in  Uie  aggregate — to 
the  common  stock,  or  capital  of  the  country.  The  other,  even  when 
it  is  no  longer  in  his  power  to  do  mischief,  is  a  drone  in  the  hive, 
subsisting  on  the  results  of  other  men's  industry.  Precisely  the 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  gbl,  who,  after  some  three  or  four  years' 
training  in  the  school,  becomes  a  workwoman,  a  fitrm  or  domestic 
aervant,  or  a  shop  assistant 

But  far  mt>re  important  Is  the  moral,  than  the  economic  or  mere 
material  view  of  the  question.  The  corrupting  influence  of  a  juven*> 
lie  criminal  element  in  our  population,  especially  among  the  poorer 
classes,  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  comment ;  and  the  rich  softr 
from  it  in  many  ways  besides  the  drain  on  tlieir  pockets. 

Then,  there  is  a  still  higher  consideration.  In  the  hall  of  the 
great  Reformatory  of  Mottray  is  the  inscription : — *  Oe  n'est  pas  la 
volenti  de  votre  pere  qui  est  au  eiel  qn*nn  senl  des  ces  petits 
p^risse.'*  It  is  in  this  spirit,  especially,  these  Acts  are  availed  of 
by  the  nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  other  religious  institutes. 
The  woriL  of  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  may  be  said  to 
be  yet  in  its  infancy ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  that,  in 
the  conrse  of  time,  as  the  system  extends,  religions  communities 
will  stand  high  in  general  estimation,  as  administrators  of  sudi 
institntions. 

First,  without  any  dispan^eroent  to  several  excellent  oflScials,  we 
may,  as  a  rule,  fairly  look  for  most  zeal  and  devotion  to  their  work 
in  tliose  whose  sole  motive  is  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  their 
neighbors  for  God's  sake.  Secondly,  a  religious  community  always 
carries  out  an  uniform  and  well  planne*!  systein — the  result  of  ex- 

-■-       ■  T  m-  -iiiMi__L_  ■-----■■  II  ■  ni«  ^^T^ -^^-^-^■^-^.-^■^^^» 

•  MaUImw,  clui|Her  zviii.,  v.  14. 
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perience;  aod  even  though  the  membere  should  change,  from  time 
to  time,  the  system  continaes  the  same :  while  in  the  case  of  officials, 
each  may  have  his  or  her  own  peculiar  ideas  or  crotchets,  and  so 
with  the  change  of  managers,  there  will  necessarily  be,  more  or  less, 
a  change  of  system — which,  generally  speaking,  must  be  any  thing 
but  beneficial  to  the  institution  and  its  inmates.  Thirdly,  and  above 
all,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  religion  must  bo  the  basis  of 
reformation :  and  by  whom  can  the  truths  and  precepts  of  religion 
be  more  successfully  inculcated  than  by  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
or  the  members  of  religious  communities ;  or  from  whose  lips  will 
they  be  more  readily  and  reverently  received  ? 

The  preservation  of  young  girls  exposed,  by  want  and  neglect 
and  evil  association,  to  the  danger  of  falling  into  bad  courses,  and 
the  bringing  back  to  the  paths  of  duty  those  who  have  so  fallen,  is 
indeed  a  blessed  and  most  useful  work.  It  is  moreover  a  work  of 
DO  small  difficulty ;  and  demands,  not  alone  patience,  perseverance, 
and  devoted  zeal,  but  much  prudence  and  sound  judgment  in  those 
to  whom  it  is  intrusted.     On  this  point  Miss  Carpenter  remarks : — 

A  school  for  boys  is  neoeflsarilj  different  in  many  reepeoto  from  one  for  girl& 
They  are  to  be  fitted  for  independent  active  life;  and  when  Uie  tone  of  the  in* 
stitution  is  once  established,  *  le  ckf  de$  champa^^  as  De  Metz  calls  it,  should  be 
the  only  one  employed.*  But  girls  are  to  be  fitted  for  home;  and  while  the 
same  preparation  for  an  independent  life  is  not  required  for  them,  a  fiir  greater 
degree  of  neatness,  order,  and  propriety  of  demeanor  is  desirable. 

The  requirements  of  convicted  children  of  tlie  female  sex  liave  been  hitherto 
overlooked ;  nor  would  it  appear  to  be  generally  understood  how  many  of  these 
exist,  and  how  dangerous  is  their  position  both  with  regard  to  themselves  and 
the  community.  .  .  . 

The  fact  that  girls  of  the  criminal  ckm  are  far  more  degraded,  dangerous  to 
society,  and  difficult  to  control  than  boys,  is  weU  known  to  those  whose  experi- 
ence has  enabled  them  to  compare  the  both  sexea  The  proofs  and  causes  of  this 
state  of  things  can  not  be  here  entered  on ;  the  fact  is  in  part  referable  to  the 
greater  natural  delicacy  and  susceptibility  of  the  nature  of  girls,  which  renders 
Uiem  open  to  a  deeper  impress  of  good  and  evil.  They  have  also  been  more 
directly  exposed  to  the  evil  influences  of  bad  homes,  and  the  affections,  which 
are  very  strong  in  these  girls,  are  therefore  in  close  sympathy  with  vkie.  Their 
desire  for  excitement  of  every  kind  is  strong,  as  also  for  the  gratification  of 
their  senses.  They  are  generally  devoid  of  any  good  principles  of  conduct, 
particularly  addicted  to  deceit,  both  in  words  and  actiona  of  fine  but  misdirected 
powers,  of  violent  passions,  extremely  sensitive  to  imagined  injury,  and  equally 
sensitive  to  kindness. 

*  '  Every  fluee«uful  Refonn«tory  inttitution  of  which  I  b«ve  any  knowled|re,'  says  Mr.  HilU 
tfw  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  *  hat  made  the  cultivation  of  land  a  leading  object  of  attention,  and 
nuch  of  each  day  has  been  spent  by  the  papil  in  the  garden  or  the  field,  to  hii  grent  impfovement 
in  body,  mind,  and  spirit.  The  handicrafts  anoillary  to  the  eullivation  of  the  laud  oiler  then- 
nJves  as  an  eicellenC  variety  of  occupation,  whether  in  regard  to  the  exhilaration  which  attends 
a  change  of  employment,  or  for  engaging  the  willing  industry  of  those  to  whom  out  of  door  bbor 
is,  for  any  reason,  unfit,  or  to  whom  it  is  unweleome.  Every  lad  ought  to  be  able  to  mend  his 
clothes  and  his  shoes,  not  neoeasarily  that  he  may  become  either  a  tailor  or  a  shoemaker,  but  that  ha 
may  always  be  able  to  keep  hinaelf  in  a  sUU  of  neataeis,  and  tbue  to  jmaarva,  aadnr  the  aiost 
adverse  eircunutanoes,  a  decent  tpfiatransa.* 
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REFORMATORY  AND  INDtTSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  UNDER  RELIGIOUS  ORDKRS. 

Rev.  Sydney  Turner  in  his  (15th)  Annual  Report  an  Inspector  of 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  in  Great  Britain  for  the  year 
1871,  includes  accounts  of  several  Catholic  institutions  under  the 
care  of  Sisters  of  different  Orders,  who  prove  eminently  successful 
in  the  reformation  of  girls  of  the  neglected  and  criminal  class. 

YORKSHIRE  CATUOUO  GIRLS*   EETORMATORY,   HOWARD  HILL,  SHEFnELD. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  SL  Vincent  de  Paul 

Number  of  iDinates  on  day  of  inspection,  October  4,  1871,  71,  and  15  volon* 
tarj  inmates,  four  of  whom  are  girls  whose  term  of  detention  has  expired. 

StcUe  of  premises. — Thoroughly  clean  and  in  good  order.  A  chapel  was  in 
course  of  erection,  built  chiefly  by  the  munificence  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Health  and  general  condition. — Very  fair.  There  had  been  cases  of  fever  and 
ophthalmic  affection  in  the  winter;  and  two  girls  had  died,  but  the  inmates 
looked  generally  well  and  healthy. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — ^Yery  satisfactory.  The  management  is  at  once 
kindly  and  judicious.  The  manner  and  general  expression  of  the  girls  aro 
thoroughly  natural  and  satisfactory. 

Educational  state* — A  good  deal  above  the  average  of  girls'  Reformatoriesi 
The  girls  (especially  in  the  first  and  second  classes)  acquitted  themselves  very 
creditably  in  ciphering  and  dictation.    The  reading  and  spelling  were  very  good. 

Industrial  training. — The  laundry  affords  full  employment  for  the  elder  girls^ 
and  the  needlework  shows  great  proficiency. 

General  remarks. — Miss  Crauford  has  established  a  cottage  close  to  the  school, 
as  a  home  for  girls  temporarily  out  of  place,  which  is  a  most  valuable  append- 
age to  the  institution.  It  is  a  great  advantage  that  the  rules  of  the  Order  of 
Charity,  to  which  the  Sisters  belong,  allows  of  so  much  more  freedom  and  inter- 
course with  the  every  day  life  of  the  world. 

Staff. — Miss  Crauford,  and  nine  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Average  number  maintained,  86.    Total  cost  for  1871,  1,99  U  2s.  9d 

Comparative  cost  per  head  on  ordinary  maintenance  and  management^  19L 
^.  Id. 

Net  cost  per  head,  including  profit  or  loss  on  industrial  departments,  15L1  Is.  6dL 

Industrial  profits,  50  U  IO5.  3dL 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1868,  1869,  and  1870: — Of  51 
discharged  in  1868<-70,  there  are  doing  well,  39,  doubtful  6,  convicted  of  crime 
5,  unknown  1. 

DALBETH  REFORMATORY   FOR  ROMAN  CATHOLIO  GIRLS,   GLASGOW. 

Under  the  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Number  of  inmates  on  day  of  inspection.  July  1  and  October  19,  1871,  83. 

Staie  of  premises. — In  excellent  order ;  all  thoroughly  clean  and  well  arranged. 

HeaUh  and  general  condition. — The  girls  had  grenerally  been  in  good  health 
during  the  summer  and  autumn.  There  had  been  two  deaths,  one  firom  hearty 
the  other  from  brain  disease. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — ^The  girls*  conduct  had  generally  been  good,  but  their 
manner  during  my  examination  was  not  very  satis&otoiy. 
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Edwaiional  state, — Very  fair,  on  the  whole.  The  first  class  contained  30 
f^rls  (iu  two  divisioneX  the  second  13,  the  third  12,  the  fourth  12.  These  read 
firom  the  Second  and  Third  Books  (and  Sequels)  of  the  Irish  series.  The  cipher- 
ing was  creditable,  the  copy  writing  very  fair,  that  of  the  older  girls  mostly 
good ;  the  dictation  of  the  first  class,  fair. 

Industrial  training. — Laundry,  needle,  and  bouse  work.  The  girls  seemed  to 
be  generally  well  employed. 

General  remarks. — The  appearance  and  dress  of  the  girls  struck  me  as  much 
improved.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  fVom  the  somewhat  conventual  charac- 
ter of  the  institution,  they  can  not  have  more  out  door  exercise,  and  be  made 
more  familiar  with  the  outside  world. 

Staff. — Twelve  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Average  number  maintained,  86.     Total  cost  for  1871,  1,648L  ISs.  *ld. 

Comparative  cost  per  head  on  ordinary  mainteoance  and  management,  141 
Ids.  Id. 

Net  cost  per  head,  including  profit  or  loss  on  industrial  departments,  13L  0«.  8d 

Industrial  profits,  3282.  is.  lOd. 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1868,  1869,  and  1870:— Of  63 
discharged  in  1868-70,  there  are  doing  well  40,  dead  2,  doubtful  6,  convicted 
of  crime  9,  unknown  6. 

It  is  liiglily  desirable  that  there  should  be  attached  to  every  Re- 
formatory and  Industrial  School  sufficient  ground  for  exercise  anil 
suitable  employment  of  the  inmates  in  the  open  air.  Where  this 
can  not  be,  the  inclosed  orders  who  can  not  accompany  tlie  children 
in  walks  outside  the  convent  grounds  might  meet  the  views  of  the 
Inspector  by  employing  trustworthy  female  assistants  to  take  care 
of  them  on  such  occasions,  as  is  done  by  the  Carmelite  nuns  at 
their  Industrial  School,  Sandymount,  near  Dublin. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  REFORMATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  GIRLS,  BALLIKASLOB. 

Under  Vie  cliar^e  of  &ie  Sisters  of  Merey. 

Average  daily  number  of  inmates  during  1870 25 

State  of  prtanises.^i  found  the  school  when  I  made  my  iuRpectiou  kept  with 
much  care  and  attention.  It  is  situate  on  eight  acres  of  land,  with  large  garden 
attached,  in  the  town  of  Ballinasloe,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  a  much 
larger  number  of  children  than  are  inmates  of  the  institution. 

Tlie  health  and  general  condition  of  tlie  children  have  been  satisfactory ;  no 
serious  illness  or  death  occurred  during  tlie*year,  or  since  the  founding  of  the 
institution ;  even  scrofula  soon  yields  to  treatment  in  the  institution,  and  the 
children  become  robust  and  healthy.  The  girls  have  a  bright  and  cheerful  ap- 
pearance.   They  are  neatly  and  tidily  clothed. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — An  excellent  spirit  prevails  in  this  institution,  which 
has  more  the  appearance  of  an  Industrial  School  than  a  Reformatory,  except 
that  tlie  girls  are  much  older.  The  school  being  very  small  individualization  is 
more  complete ;  the  character  of  each  child  being  known,  the  means  for  refor- 
mation can  more  easily  be  obtained.  The  punishments  consist  of  cellular  con- 
finement, but  are  unfrequent 
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Tbe  manager  reports  that  *  when  a  chfld  flrel  enters  the  inetitntioB  she  is  fen* 
•ndlj  awed  by  tbe  strictness  and  regolaritj  which  she  sees  around,  and  har 
sniBcient  cunning  to  conceal  her  natural  propensities,  and  it  is  onl  j  after  some 
time,  when  her  true  character  is  developed,  that  reformation  begins.'  *Aqj 
oorporal  chastisement  hardens  and  degrades.  The  S3rstero  of  marks  is  the  most 
powerful  agent  for  reformation,  and  red,  green,  and  blue  ribbons  are  worn  bj 
the  different  classes.' 

SducQiioncU  state, — The  scholastic  instruction  consists  of  reading,  dictation, 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  a  little  geography.  The  Third  and 
Fourth  Books  of  the  National  Board  are  taught. 

Industrial  training. — Tl^e  girls  are  employed  in  the  laundry  and  at  needk* 
work.  They  have  the  cars  of  poultry  and  pigs,  oook,  and  are  practically  taught 
the  duties  of  household  servants.  They  make  their  own  dresses,  and  under- 
stand tbe  use  of  the  sewing  machine. 

General  remarks. — ^The  great  secret  in  the  successful  management  of  this  ia« 
ititution  is,  that  the  Sisters  themselves  manage  the  Beibrmatory ;  tliey  sleep  in 
the  girls'  dormitory,  and  never  leave  them  day  or  night. 

Average  number  maintained,  25.  Total  cost  for  1870,  548/.  13^.  Yd,  of  which 
495^  15tf.  Id.  was  for  ordinary  maintenance  and  management,  making  the  aver* 
age  cost  on  ordinary  diarges  201.  12s.  Id.  per  head.  Net  cost  per  head,  indud- 
yig  industrial  departments^  202.  I2s.  Id.    Industrial  profit,  33(.  12<. 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  yeare  1867, 1868,  aod  1869: — Only 
six  girls  were  discharged  during  the  period ;  one  has  since  died,  the  rest  are  all 
doing  well ;  one  emigrated.  She  was  sent  to  a  kindred  institution  in  New  York, 
where,  after  a  residence  of  three  months,  she  was  placed  in  a  situation,  which 
she  has  since  kept,  and  is  favorably  reported  on.  The  othere  were  placed  with 
firiends  or  in  situations  as  domestic  servants ;  one  is  on  license.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  83  per  cent,  are  doing  well,  and  none  reconvicted  of  crime. 


The  next  is  a  most  interestiDg  institotion,  tbe  charity  of  the 
ligious  'community  by  whom  it  is  conducted  having  led  them  to 
open  a  Reformatory  School  for  all  the  most  obdurate  and  seemingly 
incorrigible  subjects,  whom  the  managers  of  other  schools  find  they 
are  unable  to  reform  under  the  system  that  suits  the  great  majority 
^  children  committed  to  Reformatories.  The  great  advantage  of 
auch  a  school  is,  that  all  the  worst  characters  can  here  be  trained 
together — girls  who  require  a  special  uniform  treatment.  The  ex- 
ertions of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Louis,  who  devote  their  lives  to  this 
i^rduous  o£5ce,  have  already  been  rewarded  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. At  this  school  are  also  received  girls  laboring  under  varioua 
diseases,  who  are  refused  by  the  mani^ra  of  Reformatoriea  else- 
where, and  for  whose  care  special  arrangements  are  made  here ;  and 
we  are  told  that  the  Sister  Superior  has  given  the  Inspector  of  Re- 
formatory Schools  *  authority  to  admit,  without  distinction,  all  young 
offenders  who  are  sentenced  to  detention  in  a  Reformatory  School 
by  legal  authority.' 
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SPABK'S  LABX  reformatory  school  fob  BOMAK  OATHOUO  girls,  M0NA6HAK. 

Staff. — Sisters  of  Saint  ^uis. 

Average  daily  number  of  inmates  during  1870 47 

State  of  premises. — I  found  the  building  on  mj  different  yisits  to  the  school 
always  iu  good  repair  and  well  cared.  The  girls  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
which  are  kept  always  apart,  so  that  they  do  not  mix.  The  accommodation  is 
for  60  inmates,  but  that  number  has  never  been  reached. 

Health  and  general  condition. — I  found  the  girls,  on  all  the  occasions  when  I 
visited  during  the  year,  enjoying  good  health ;  and  every  care  is  taken  of  their 
sanitary  state  both  by  diet  and  medical  treatment 

Conduct  and  discipline. — ^This  institution  has  particular  difBcuUies  to  contend 
with ;  all  the  most  corrupt  and  refractory  girls  found  incorrigible  in  other  insti- 
tutions are  received  here,  as  well  as  those  laboring  under  various  diseases,  who 
are  refused  by  the  managers  of  Reformatories  elsewhere :  and  Mrs.  Beale,  the 
manager,  has  given  the  Inspector  of  Reformatory  Schools  authority  to  admit, 
without  distinction,  all  young  offenders  who  are  sentenced  to  detention  in  a 
Reformatory  School  by  legal  authority.  Her  sviccess  iq  tiieir  treatment  is  gen- 
erally satisfactory,  but  occasionally  some  of  the  roost  depraved  resist  all  efforts 
for  reformation,  and  either  endeavor  to  escape  from  the  school,  or  return  to  their 
abandoned  life  on  discharge.  These,  however,  are  few ;  and  Mrs.  Beale  has 
succeeded  in  thoroughly  reforming  g^rls  who  had  been  considered  incorrigible 
in  other  schools,  but  who  are  now  well  conducted,  and  hold  a  respectable  posi- 
tion in  life. 

Educational  state. — Reading,  writing,  grammar,  find  arithmetio  are  taught,  and 
the  instruction  given  is  fiir  in  advance  of  that  in  some  other  Roman  Catholic 
Reformatory  Schools  for  girls  in  IreUnd. 

Industrial  training. — Embroidery  and  lace  work,  as  well  as  plain  needlework, 
are  taught  The  girls  are  likewise  employed  in  the  laundry,  the  dairy,  and  the 
farmyard.  Tliey  liiilk  cows,  feed  pigs,  and  do  other  duties  of  farm  servants. 
Some  nice  work  by  girls  belonging  to  this  school  is  now  exhibited  in  the  Lon- 
don Exhibition  for  1871. 

General  remarks. — ^The  advantages  of  a  penal  Refiwrnatory  School  for  girls 
are  great ;  some  belonging  to  professional  gangs  of  thieves  are  taught  to  simu- 
late epilepsy  and  other  diseases  so  as  to  deceive  the  most  skillful ;  hence  the 
necessity  for  tliis  institution.  All  epileptics^  cataleptios,  and  others,  are  sent  to 
it,  and  some  pronounced  incurable  by  competent  medical  authority,  and  recom- 
mended for  discharge  on  that  ground,  has  never  shown  the  slightest  symptom 
of  the  disease  since  removal  here.  A  peculiar  diet  is  given,  open  air  exercise, 
and  other  sanitary  arrangements  are  adopted,  under  which  the  health  rapidly 
improves,  and  with  it  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  The  girls  are  en- 
couraged to  work;  employment  is  never  made  a  punishment,  but  rather  a 
reward  and  a  duty. 

Average  number  maintained,  47.  Total  cost  ht  1870,  898i.  \%s.  9d,  of  which 
786i.  6«.  8d  was  for  ordinary  maintenance  apd  management,  making  the  aver- 
age cost  on  ordinary  charges  16JL  14i.  7d  per  bead.  Net  cost  per  head,  includ- 
ing industrial  departments,  Vll  12tf.  lOd     Industrial  profit,  69i.  14«.  Id. 

Results  on  cases  discharged  during  the  past  three  years,  1867,  1868,  and 
1869: — Sent  to  service  as  household  servants,  16 ;  re|urBsd  to  friends,  9  \  enil* 
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gprated,  4 ;  total,  28.  Of  these  18  are  doing  well,  five  are  doubtful,  three  have 
been,  since  their  discharge,  conTicted  of  crime,  two  have  been  lost  sight  o^  and 
their  present  position  is  unknown.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  64  per  cent 
are  doing  well,  and  1 1  per  cent,  have  been  reconvicted  of  crime. 

There  are  also  the  following  Reformatory  Schools  for  girls,  con- 
ducted by  nnns;  favorably  spoken  of  in  the  Inspectors^  Reports : — 

Amo*s  Court  (Roman  Catholic)  Reformatory  for  girls,  near  Bristol,  certified  April 
22,  1856,  inspected  June  7,  1871,  conducted  by  the  nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Lancashire  Reformatory  for  Roman  Catholic  girls,  Blackbrook,  St.  llelen^s^ 
certified  June  23,  1869,  inspected  May  31,  1871,  under  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

High  Park  Reformatory  School  for  Roman  Catholic  girls,  Drumcondra,  Dublin, 
certified  December  21,  1858,  inspected  July  29,  1870,  conducted  by  the  Sisters 
of  Our  Lady  of  Charity  of  Refuge. 

St.  Joseph's  Reformatory  for  Roman  Catholic  g^rls,  Clare  street,  Limerick, 
certified  January  25,  1859,  inspected  June  10,  1870,  conducted  by  the  nuns  of 
the  Good  Shepherd. 

We  next  come  to  Industrial  Schools  for  girls.  These  appear  to 
bo  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  administration  of  nuns.  lu  Ireland 
alone,  of  the  thirty-three  female  Industrial  Schools,  mentioned  in 
the  Report  of  the  year  1870,  no  less  than  twenty-nine  are  conducted 
by  religious  communities ;  and,  every  year,  it  is  likely  that  this 
number  will  increase,  as  the  zeal  and  charity  of  the  nuns  will  induce 
them  to  open  new  schools  for  poor  destitute  girls,  and  to  administer 
them  wherever  it  is  feasible.  The  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
present  many  interesting  features.    We  have  room  for  only  a  few : — 

ORPUAKAGB  FOR  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  GIRLS,  FALKNER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Notrc-Damt, 

Kumber  of  inmates  on  day  of  inspection,  September  18,  1871,  110 ;  of  these 
93  were  committed  cases,  17  voluntary. 

State  of  premises. — Very  orderly  and  well  arranged.  Perfectly  clean  and 
comfortable. 

Health  and  general  condition. — Satisfactory  I  found  three  consumptive  caaea^ 
and  two  scrofulous.  Many  of  the  girls  are  young.  Tliey  looked  cheerful  and 
well  cared  for. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — Comparatively  few  difficulties.  The  school  is  well 
managed  in  every  respect  The  girls  are  treated  witli  much  consideration  and 
good  judgment 

The  educational  state  is  above  the  average.  The  school  work  is  well  ar- 
ranged; classification  well  carried  out.  Tiie  instruction  is  systematic  and 
effective.  The  younger  children  as  well  as  the  elder  get  a  full  share  of  atten- 
tion.    Vocal  music  is  successfully  cultivated. 

Industrial  training. — The  elder  girls  are  employed  in  laundry  and  house 
work ;  the  younger  are  well  taught  in  needlework  of  every  kind.  Good  habits 
of  order,  neatness,  and  tidiness  are  strongly  enforced. 

General  remarks, — Some  of  the  elder  girls  looked  to  me  quite  old  enough  ta 
be  earning  their  own  living. 
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Staff. — Sister  Powell,  and  six  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  Notre-Dame. 
Average  number  maintained,  109.    Total  cost  for  1871,  1,62*7/.  18^.  Id 
Industrial  profits,  53iL  195.  3d 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  jears  1868,  1869,  and  1870: — No 
discharges  in  1808-70. 

ST.  ELIZABETH'S  IXDUSTBIAL  SCHOOL,  BBECKnELD  ROAD  SOUTH,  LIVERPOOL. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Number  of  inmates  on  day  of  iuspection,  September  19,  1871,  77  ;  of  these, 
15  were  voluntary  cases,  62  under  detention. 

State  of  premises. — Very  suitable.    All  in  perfect  order,  and  comfortable. 

JleQ^  and  general  condition, — ^Very  satisfactory.  The  girls  looked  well,  and 
seemed  kindly  treated. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — ^The  former  superintendent,  Miss  Gordon,  was  under 
the  necessity  of  resigning  her  superintendence,  having  other  claims  upon  her 
services.  The  school  is  now  managped  by  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Some  difficulties 
occurred  during  the  change  of  superintendence,  but  I  found  the  school  going  on 
well  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  the  girls  in  excellent  order. 

Educational  state.  The  girls  passed  a  very  creditable  examination.  The  in- 
struction given  is  of  a  superior  kind,  and  calculated  to  rouse  the  intelligence. 
All  the  classes  were  receiving  a  due  share  of  attention. 

Industrial  training. — Laundry  work,  needlework,  training  for  domestic  service. 
The  iustitution  has  always  taken  a  high  place  in  this  respect ;  and  the  present 
managers  will  not,  I  trust,  fall  behind  their  predecessors.  * 

Staff. — ^Two  Sisters  and  four  assistants. 

Average  number  maintained,  70.    Total  cost  for  1871,  1,1 29i.  9«. 

Industrial  profits,  272.  \*la.  4(f. 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1868,  1869,  and  1870: — Of  9 
discharged  in  1868-70,  there  are  doing  well  6,  unknown  3. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ORPHANAGE  FOR  OIRLS,  ABERCROMBT  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  SL  Francis. 

Number  of  inmates  on  day  of  inspection,  June  30,  1871:  under  detention, 
146,  voluntary  12. 

State  of  premises. — Very  clean,  and  in  excellent  order.  The  sick  room  and 
the  laundry  much  improved. 

Health  and  general  condition. — Good.  Several  girls  with  coughs,  but  only  one 
regularly  sick  (a  consumptive  case). 

Conduct  and  discipline. — Very  satisfactory. 

Educational  state. — Very  good.  The  girls  are  well  taught,  and  show  much 
intelligence.  The  first  class  contained  26  girls,  the  second  27,  and  the  third  16, 
the  fourth  39,  the  fiflh,  of  the  smallest  and  youngest  inmates,  50.  The  reading 
throughout  the  first  four  classes  {(torn  the  Fourth  Standard,  *  Bums'  Catholic 
Series,'  to  the  Second)  was  good;  and  the  ciphering  and  writing  from  dictation 
very  creditable,  much,  in  fact,  above  the  average. 

Industrial  training. — Needlework,  house  work,  and  washing.  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  girls  now  do  the  washing  for  the  boys*  school. 

General  remarks. — The  girls  looked  bright  and  cheerful,  and  sang  very  well. 

fiito/.— Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St  Francis. 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1868, 1869,  and  1870: — Of  56 
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gprated,  4 ;  tota!,  28.  Of  these  18  are  doing  well,  five  are  doubtful,  three  have 
been,  since  their  discharge,  convicted  of  crime,  two  have  been  lost  sight  o^  and 
their  present  position  is  unknown.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  64  per  cent 
are  doing  well,  and  11  per  cent  have  been  reconvicted  of  crime. 

There  are  also  the  following  Reformatory  Schools  for  girls,  con- 
ducted by  nuns;  favorably  spoken  of  in  the  Inspectors^  Reports : — 

Amo's  Court  (Roman  Catholic)  Reformatory  for  girls,  near  Bristol,  certified  April 
22,  1856,  inspected  June  7,  1871,  conducted  by  the  nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Lancasliire  Reformatory  for  Roman  Catholic  girls,  Blackbrook,  St.  Helen's^ 
certified  June  23,  1869,  inspected  May  31,  1871,  under  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

High  Park  Reformatory  School  for  Roman  Catholic  girls,  Drumcondra,  Dublin, 
certified  December  21,  1858,  inspected  July  29,  1870,  conducted  by  the  Sisters 
of  Our  Lady  of  Charity  of  Refuge. 

St.  Josepli's  Reformatory  for  Roman  Catholic  g^rls,  Clare  street,  Limerick, 
certified  January  25,  1859,  inspected  June  10,  1870,  conducted  by  the  nuns  of 
the  Good  Shepherd. 

We  next  come  to  Industrial  Schools  for  girls.  These  appear  to 
bo  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  administration  of  nuns.  In  Ireland 
alone,  of  the  thirty-three  female  Industrial  Schools,  mentioned  in 
the  Report  of  the  year  1870,  no  less  than  twenty-nine  are  conducted 
by  religious  communities ;  and,  every  year,  it  is  likely  that  this 
number  will  increase,  as  the  zeal  and  charity  of  the  nuns  will  induce 
them  to  open  new  schools  for  poor  destitute  girls,  and  to  administer 
them  wherever  it  is  feasible.  The  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
present  many  interesting  features.    We  have  room  for  only  a  few : — 

OBPUAKAOE  FOR  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  GIRLS,  FALKNBR  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Under  the  Staters  of  Notrc-Damt, 

Kuraber  of  inmates  on  day  of  inspection,  September  18, 1871,  110 ;  of  these 
93  were  committed  cases,  17  voluntary. 

State  of  premises, — Very  orderly  and  well  arranged.  Perfectly  clean  and 
comfortable. 

Health  and  general  condition. — Satisfactory  I  found  three  consumptive  caaea^ 
and  two  scrofulous.  Many  of  the  girls  are  young.  They  looked  cheerful  and 
well  cared  for. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — Comparatively  few  difflcuities.  The  school  is  well 
managed  in  every  respect  The  girls  are  treated  witli  much  consideration  and 
good  judgment 

The  educational  state  is  above  the  average.  The  school  work  is  well  ar- 
ranged; classification  well  carried  out.  Tlie  instruction  is  systematic  and 
eflfective.  The  younger  children  as  well  as  the  elder  get  a  full  share  of  atten- 
tion.    Vocal  music  is  successfully  cultivated. 

Industrial  training. — The  elder  girls  are  employed  in  laundry  and  house 
work ;  the  younger  are  well  taught  in  needlework  of  every  kind.  Grood  habits 
of  order,  neatness,  and  tidiness  are  strongly  enforced. 

General  remarks, — Some  of  the  elder  girls  looked  to  me  quite  old  enough  to 
be  earning  their  own  living. 
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Staff.— Sister  Powell,  and  six  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  Notre-Dsme. 
Average  Dumber  maintoined,  109.    Total  cost  for  1871,  1,62*7/.  18^.  Id 
Industrial  profits,  53iL  \9s.  3d 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1868,  1869,  and  1870: — No 
discharges  in  1808-70. 

8T.  ELIZABETH'S  IKDUSTBIAL  SCHOOL,  BRECSnELD  ROAD  SOUTH,  UVERPOOL. 

Under  the  Siaiera  of  Mercy. 

Number  of  inmates  on  day  of  inspection,  September  19, 1871,  77  ;  of  these, 
15  were  voluntary  cases,  62  under  detention. 

State  of  premises. — Very  suitable.    All  in  perfect  order,  and  comfortable. 

Hta^  and  general  condition, — ^Yery  satisfactory.  The  girls  looked  well,  and 
seemed  kindly  treated. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — ^The  former  superintendent,  Miss  Gordon,  was  under 
the  necessity  of  resigning  her  superintendence,  having  other  claims  upon  her 
services.  The  scliool  is  now  managed  by  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Some  difficulties 
occurred  during  the  change  of  superintendence,  but  I  found  the  school  going  on 
well  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  the  girls  in  excellent  order. 

Educational  state.  The  girls  passed  a  very  creditable  examination.  The  in- 
siruction  given  is  of  a  superior  kind,  and  calculated  to  rouse  the  intelligence. 
All  the  classes  were  receiving  a  due  share  of  attention. 

Industrial  training. — Laundry  work,  needlework,  training  for  domestic  service. 
The  institution  has  always  taken  a  high  place  in  this  respect ;  and  the  present 
managers  will  not,  I  trust,  fall  behind  their  predecessors.  * 

Staff. — Two  Sisters  and  four  assistants. 

Average  number  maintained,  70.     Total  cost  for  1871,  1,1292.  9«. 

Industrial  profits,  272.  \*ls.  Ad. 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1868,  1869,  and  1870: — Of  9 
discharged  in  1868-70,  there  are  doing  well  6,  unknown  3. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ORPHANAGE  FOR  GIRLS,  ABERCROMBT  STREET,  GLASGOW. 
Under  the  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  SL  Francis. 

Number  of  inmates  on  day  of  inspection,  June  30,  1871:  under  detention, 
146,  voluntary  12. 

State  of  premises. — Very  clean,  and  in  excellent  order.  The  sick  room  and 
the  laundry  much  improved. 

Hecdtfi  and  general  condition. — Good.  Several  girls  witli  coughs,  but  only  one 
regularly  sick  (a  consumptive  case). 

Conduct  and  discipline. — Very  satisfactory. 

EdiiccUional  state. — Very  good.  The  girls  are  well  taught,  and  show  much 
intelligence.  The  first  class  contained  26  girls,  the  second  27,  and  the  third  16, 
the  fourth  39,  the  fiflh,  of  the  smallest  and  youngest  inmates,  50.  The  reading 
throughout  the  first  four  classes  (fVom  the  Fourth  Standard,  *  Bums'  Catholic 
Series,'  to  the  Second)  was  good;  and  the  ciphering  and  writing  from  dictation 
very  creditable,  much,  in  fact,  above  the  average. 

Industrial  training. — Needlework,  house  work,  and  washing.  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  girls  now  do  the  washing  for  the  boys'  school. 

General  remarks. — The  girls  looked  bright  and  cheerful,  and  sang  very  well. 

Staff.— Siaten  of  the  Order  of  St  Francis. 

Results  on  cases  discharged  in  the  three  years  1868, 1869,  and  1870: — Of  56 
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discharged  in  1868-70,  there  9n  doing  well  i2,  deid  3,  dooblftU  1,  ocnmoM 
of  crime  2,  unknown  8. 

ST.  ALOTSIUS  nmUSTEUL  SCHOOL  FOB  BOM  AN  OATHOUO  QIBLS,  GLOKAKIIAT. 

Staff. — ^This  school  is  managed  bj  the  Sisters  of  Mercj  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mrs.  M.  T.  Murray,  Mother  Superior. 

Average  number  of  inmates  under  detention  in  18tO T4 

Voluntary  inmates 4 

Externa  who  attend  the  national  school 366 

State  of  premiaes. — These  fine  schools  are  built  on  a  rising  ground  outside  the 
town  of  Clonakilty,  and  are  managed  under  the  National  Board  of  Education. 
Situate  on  twenty- five  acres  of  land,  the  children  have  many  advantage^;  the 
site  is  remarkably  healthy.  The  dormitories,  school-rooms,  and  daj-rooma  are 
well  ventilated,  lofty,  and  kept  with  scrupulous  care  and  attention. 

Health  and  conduct  remarkably  good. 

Educational  state.-^Yery  satisfactory.  The  children  mix  with  their  fellows 
in  the  school,  and  oden  hold  high  positions  in  their  classes.  The  resident  mag* 
istrate  of  the  district  reports  to  me  that  the  establishment  of  this  school  hat 
been  of  immense  service  in  the  district,  and  tlie  paternal  action  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  in  doing  so  is  fully  appreciated.  The  District  Inspector  of  National 
Schools  reports  favorably  of  the  progress  of  the, children: — 297  present  aX  hi« 
inspection,  October  26,  1870;  549  on  roll;  HuUah's  system  of  musio  is  taught 

Industrial  training. — Laoe  making,  needlework,  and  machine  work  are  taught, 
besides  dah'y  and  farmyard  management,  cooking,  baking,  and  the  duties  of 
household  servants ;  eight  cows  are  kept  for  dairy  purposes,  and  the  butter 
which  the  children  make  is  excellent.  Some  of  the  elder  girls  who  are  trained 
to  be  children's  maids  have  each  a  certain  number  of  their  younger  companions 
under  their  charge,  whom  they  wasli,  oomb,  clean,  and  dressi  The  work  of  the 
children  of  this  school  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  London  Exhibition  lor 
1871,  and  elicited  the  highest  praise. 

General  remarks. — When  any  child  from  the  town  of  Clonakilty,  whose 
parent  is  very  depraved,  is  ordered  for  detention  by  the  magistrates  of  the  dis-. 
trict,  the  child  is  not  sent  to  this  school,  but  to  some  other  at  a  distance,  so  that 
qhe  is  not  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  her  fellow  pupils,  as  it  is  the  earnest  endeavor 
of  the  managers  to  raise  the  status  of  the  children  as  much  as  possible ;  hence 
the  children  hold  a  high  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district^ 
and  the  more  respectable  pupils  who  attend  the  school  fVeely  associate  with  them. 

Average  number  maintained,  78.  Total  cost  of  establishment  in  1870,  1,6581 
lis.  Average  annual  cost  of  each  inmate,  18il  12«.  2d,  on  1,45 U.  lis.  2d^  the 
expenditure  for  ordinary  charges. 

There  was  a  loss  of  Zl  95.  Id.  on  the  industrial  department  in  1870. 

BOUSE  or  CHABITT  INOUSTBIAL  SCHOOL  FOB  BOMAV  CATHOLIC  BOTS  AKD  OIBL& 

DBOOHBDA. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Charity  qf  Saint  Vincent  de  PauL 

Average  number  under  order  of  detention  in  1870 24 

Voluntary  inmates 1 

Extern  pupils  attending  National  school 210 

State  of  premises. — This  institution  is  well  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 

very  young  chUdreni  eastern  pupils  belonging  to  the  town,  in  Fair  street^  Drog- 
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heda.  It  has  a  Urge  garden  at  the  rear  whidi  will  gire  employment  to  the  In- 
dustrial School  children.  Independently  of  the  benefite  which  the  Indoetrial 
School  brings  to  Drogheda,  the  opening  of  the  in&nt  school  for  extern  pupils  is 
of  immense  adyantage  to  the  numerous  poor  of  the  to?m,  who  hitherto  had  no 
SQch  school  for  yery  young  boys.  The  managers  have  therefore  a  double  claim 
on  the  sympathies  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brogheda.  When  the  school  was  cer- 
tified, the  Sisters  at  once  commenced  to  build  additions  to  the  premises,  and 
placed  the  school  under  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.  I  regret  to 
add  that  their  appeal  to  the  public  for  pecuniary  aid  has  not  been  sufficiently 
responded  to,  which  has  considerably  cripi^ed  their  reeources. 

Health  and  general  condition. — In  oonsequeace  of  some  children  suffering  from 
a  bad  form  of  skin  disease  baring  been  transferred  to  this  school,  much  incon- 
renience  was  felt  by  the  Sistera  They  had  to  take  a  house  for  an  hospital,  in 
which  the  boys  were  treated ;  afterward  smallpox  showed  itself  in  the  schooA, 
and  one  of  the  boys  who  had  been  transferred  died  from  the  disesse. 

Educational  state. — The  Inspector  of  National  schools  reports  that  on  the  day 
of  his  visit,  in  September,  1871,  115  males  and  13  females  were  present;  the 
method  of  conducting  the  school-room  very  fkir,  and  the  sdiool  progressing. 

General  obeervaiiona. — Very  young  bojrs  who  require  the  care  of  females,  are 
sent  from  the  Dublin  Police  Courts  to  this  school  This  arrangement  is  yeiy 
advantageous^  and  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  children. 

Stoff. — The  Sisters  who  manage  this  school  are  a  branch  of  the  order  which 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Industrial  School  for  boys  at  Beacon  lane,  Liverpool, 
and  which  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  of  English  schools. 

The  receipts  for  this  school  in  1870  were  nil;  the  expenditure  amounted  lo 
2481  \3s.  Sd,  ordinary  charges^  and  lU  for  rent;  total  2b9L  }^.Sd.;  profit  on 
industrial  department,  U  ds.  7dL 

OUR  LADY  OF  MERCT  IKDU8THIAL  SCHOOL  FOB  BOMAN  OATBOUO  0IBL8,  KINSAUL 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Average  number  of  inmates  in  1870 86 

Voiuntarj  inmates ,4 

Extenis  wlio  attend  National  school,  on  roll 528 

State  of  premises. — Tliis  school  is  well  situated  on  the  rising  ground  over  the 
town  of  Kinsale,  and  in  it  the  greater  part  of  the  female  population  of  this  dis- 
trict are  educated.  The  buildings  are  of  a  superior  description,  and  the  large 
schools  are  amongst  the  best  under  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 
There  are  five  acres  of  land  attached  to  this  school  which  are  utilized  to  the 
best  advantage,  for  the  training  of  the  children. 

Health  and  condition. — ^The  health  of  the  children  generally  has  been  good 
during  the  year;  no  epidemic  prevailed,  but  one  child  died  of  croup  in  1870. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — ^The  conduct  of  the  children,  always  under  the  eyes 
of  the  Sisters,  is  reported  to  be  excellent,  and  it  is  impossible  to  visit  this  school 
without  being  struck  with  the  cheerfbl  and  happy  appearance  of  the  children, 
their  orderly  and  steady  conduct,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  industry  which  prevails. 

Educational  state, — ^The  teaching  in  tliis  school,  which  is  in  connection  with 
the  National  Board  of  Education,  is  excellent ;  and  the  Inspector  of  National 
Schools  in  his  Report  in  March,  1871,  observes: — 'Present  on  inspection,  251; 
average  numbef  on  roll,  532 ;  character  of  instruction  and  progress  of  pupils 
▼eiy  satisfactory,  and  a  large  number  are  now  ready  for  promotion;  foeal 
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music,  drawing,  and  needlework  very  good ;  cleanliness,  order,  and  ponctuality 
good,  and  method  of  teaching  satisfactory.' 

Industrial  training. — In  no  school  in  Ireland  is  the  training  of  household 
servants  more  effectively  carried  on  than  here.  The  manager  has  taken  up  the 
conduct  of  this  school  with  much  ardor,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  results 
can  be  expected,  they  will  be  highly  satisfactory.  The  children  are  taught 
baking,  washing,  and  the  ironing  of  fine  linen,  as  well  as  lace  work,  needle,  and 
machine  work,  and  other  useful  employments.  Cottage  cookery,  the  making 
of  vegetable  soups,  pies,  puddings,  and  other  comforts  often  enjoyed  by  the 
English  and  Continental  poorer  classes,  are  also  taught,  so  as  to  prepare  the 
children  to  become,  with  a  little  additional  training,  good  cooks  and  economical 
housekeepers,  at  the  same  time  that  the  lace  work  and  embroidery  by  the  girls 
of  this  school,  exhibited  in  the  London  exhibition  for  1871,  show  that  those 
who  have  taste  for  the  more  delicate  works  of  female  industry  are  educated  to 
execute  them. 

Every  girl  is  individually  instructed  in  domestic  duties,  so  as  to  render  her 
capable  of  earning  her  bread,  and  of  contributing  to  the  order  and  comfort  of 
her  future  home.  The  main  object  which  the  managers  have  in  view — the  well- 
doing of  each  individual  after  her  discharge— must  be  defeated,  if  this  individual 
training  be  not  accomplished.  For  this  purpose  a  register  of  manual  work  is 
kept,  which  shows  the  duties  through  which  each  has  to  pass,  and  how  she 
acquits  herself  of  them. 

The  employments  which  all  must  learn  are  plain  work,  including  cutting  oat 
ordinary  articles  of  clothing,  dressmaking,  sufficient  to  enable  each  to  cut  out^ 
fit,  and  make  her  own  dresses,  and  children's  plain,  ordinary  clothing ;  plain 
knitting,  laundry  work,  making  bread  in  small  and  large  quantities,  housework, 
and  cooking.  Machine  work,  shoemaking,  fancy  work,  farm  and  dairy  work, 
care  of  poultry,  &c ,  kc,  are  regarded  as  extra,  and  are  confined  to  individuala 
for  whom  training  in  these  shall  be  considered  useful. 

In  the  register  every  employment  in  which  each  girl  is  engaged,  and  how  she 
has  discharged  the  duty,  is  noted,  so  that  each  goes  through  the  full  course  of 
training,  and  the  manager  can  form  a  correct  judgment  of  her  abilities.  A 
movable  card,  showing  the  present  employment  of  every  girl,  is  arranged  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  and  hung  up  in  the  school 

An  asylum  where  young  women  of  good  character  are  prepared  for  service, 
is  attached  to  the  establishment,  where  girls  who  have  completed  their  term 
may  remain  until  suitable  employment  offers,  and  find  a  home  when  out  of  em* 
ployment  afterward. 

Staff. — Sisters  of  Mercy,  having  secular  workmistresses  under  them,  superin- 
tended by  Mrs.  Bridgeman,  the  Mother  Superior. 

Average  number  maintained,  86.  Total  cost  of  establishment  in  1870,  1,4561 
Sa.  2d.  Average  cost  per  head  of  each  inmate  during  1870,  IIL  7«.  4(1,  on 
977^  lis.  5d,  the  expenditure  for  ordinary  cfiarges. 

Loss  on  industrial  department,  17/.  lis.  5d  As  soon  as  a  girl  has  acquired 
proficiency  in  one  branch  of  industry,  she  is  changed  to  another,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend her  capacity  for  self-support,  by  fitting  her  for  as  many  employments  as 
possible.  This  prevents  the  industrial  department  from  being  as  remunerative 
as  it  would  otherwise  be,  if  each  girl  were  confined  to  the  one  bninch  in  which 
she  had  become  efficient 
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ST.  MARTHA'S  IXDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOB  ROMAN  CATHOUO  OIRLS,  MONAGIIAir. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Lome. 

Ayerage  number  of  inmates  under  order  of  detention  in  1870 49 

Voluntary  inmates 2 

Externa  who  attend  tlie  National  school,  on  roll 221 

State  of  premises. — I  found  the  premises  clean  and  well  kept,  with  good  Na- 
tional school  and  farm  offtces  attached.  They  are  too  close  to  the  Spark's  Lake 
Reformatory,  but  the  inmates  never  come  in  contact^  and  are  quite  as  distinct, 
as  a  young  ladies*  boarding  school  and  a  day  school  for  paying  pupils,  which 
are  also  taught  by  the  Sisters;  however,  I  am  voiy  desirous  that  the  school 
should  bo  removed  to  another  locality  on  the  sea-side,  which  would  be  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  class  of  children  sent  to  this  school. 

Health  and  genfral  condition. — Children  suffering  from  scrofula,  skin  and  other 
diseases,  epileptics,  and  those  who  can  not  be  treated  in  other  schools,  are  drafted 
here.  Some,  likewise,  of  filthy  habits,  ill-tempered  and  ill-conditioned,  are  also 
received  into  this  institution,  and  with  constant  care  their  habits  and  disposi- 
tions become  quite  altered.  As  Spark's  Lake  Reformatory  holds  the  place  of  a 
penal  reformatory  for  girls,  so,  likewise,  all  cases  under  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act  that  can  not  be  managed  elsewhere  are  transferred  to  this  school.  Many 
have  been  for  mouths  under  medical  treatment,  and  they  necessarily  are  given 
an  abundant  supply  of  nutritious  food,  which,  with  great  cleanliness  and  con- 
stant care,  brings  them  round. 

Conduct  and  discipline. — Some  of  the  children  transferred  from  Dublin  gave 
much  trouble  to  the  managers,  but  have  latterly  become  orderly  and  good. 

Educational  state. — The  schools  are  placed  in  coimection  with  ttie  Board  of 
National  Education,  and  their  District  Inspector  reports: — 'Present  on  inspec- 
tion, 149.  General  proficiency  satisfactory,  and  the  school  is  progressing.  The 
method  of  conducting  the  school  is  good,  and  the  teachers  competent  Vocal 
music  upon  Wilhelm*s  system  is  taught  for  two  hours  in  each  week.' 

Industrial  training. — The  manager  reports  that  scarcely  half  a  dozen  could 
hold  a  needle  or  knew  the  use  of  a  sweeping  brush  when  received  into  the 
school.  Many  are  now  becoming  skillful  in  needlework,  and  I  saw  some  very 
fine  specimens  of  their  work  in  the  London  Exhibition  for  1871.  Eight  or  ten 
of  the  strongest  girls  work  at  the  laundry  for  two  days  in  the  week,  and  some 
are  employed  in  the  dairy  and  farmyard,  others  in  cooking,  and  those  who  have 
an  aptitude  for  the  work  care  the  young  and  delicate  placed  under  their  charge. 

The  Staff  consists  of  Sisters  of  St  Louis,  who  are  earnest  and  devoted  to 
their  work,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  expect  favorable  results  fVom  their  teach- 
ing. The  Sisters  join  with  the  children  in  their  amusements  and  little  plays, 
and  gradually  acquire  an  hifluence  over  them,  leading  them  to  good. 

Average  number  maintained,  51.  Receipts  during  the  year,  4082.  16&  2d. 
Expenditure — Ordinary  charges,  8321.  2s.  5d. ;  buildings  and  rent,  bbOL  Aver- 
age cost  of  each  inmate,  16/L  Ss.  4d,  on  832^  2s.  5d,  the  expenditure  for 
ordinary  charges.     Profit  on  industrial  department,  17/.  4s.  4d. 

ST.  BRIDGET'S  IKOUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  ROMAN  CATBOLIO  GIRLS,  LOCGHRIA. 

Under  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Average  number  of  inmates  under  order  of  detention  in  1870 65 

Voluntary  inmates 30 

Extern  pupils  who  attend  the  National  school 236 
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State  0/ premiMtf.— This  dcbool  ii  situate  on  tw^ye  acres  of  rich  land  in  the 
town  of  Loughrea,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  obtain  another  field  of 
six  acres  adjoining.  A  considerable  expense  has  been  incurred  in  bailding 
dormitories,  scliool,  and  class-rooms,  as  well  as  farm  offices.  There  are  now  on 
the  premises  six  milch  cows,  which  the  girls  milk,  besides  calves,  pigs,  and 
poultry,  wliich  thej  care,  and  are  thus  taught  the  duties  of  farm  servants. 

Bealih  and  general  condition. — There  has  been  no  case  of  serious  illness  in  the 
school  since  it  opened ;  the  children  are  bright,  cheerful,  and  happy ;  the  elder 
girls  have  charge  of  a  certain  number  of  their  young  companioDs,  whom  it  ia 
their  duty  to  comb,  wash,  and  care. 

Conduct  and  demeanor. — ^The  girls  Wear  a  ne«t  uniform  of  scorlet  and  blade 
plaid  in  winter,  and  shepherd's  plaid  in  summer,  and  are  tidy  and  orderly ;  a  good 
spirit  prevails  throughout  the  establishment;  punishments  are  few,  and  none 
for  serious  offenses;  they  generally  consist  of  deprivation  of  marks:  promotion 
to  the  class  of  honor  is  the  greatest  reward  to  which  they  aspire. 

Educational  staie. — The  children  attend  the  National  school  on  the  premiseSi 
mix  ft'eely  with  the  extern  children  in  the  classes,  and  are  fairly  up  to  the  pro- 
gramme. They  write  fhim  dictation,  and  are  well  instructed  in  singing;  a 
drawing  class  ia  formed  of  some  who  show  a  taste  for  the  art  There  are  three 
hirge  school-rooms  and  two  class-rooms  in  the  schools,  which  have  456  boys  and 
girls  on  the  roll  The  District  Inspector  of  National  schools  reports,  September 
18,  1871,  that  there  were  present  on  inspection  60  boys,  218  girls.  *The  course 
of  instruction  and  proficiency  fair;  the  school  progressing  moderately;  HulUh'a 
sj'stem  of  vocal  music  is  taught  (br  half  an  hour  daily ;  needlework  taught  Ibi 
three  hours  daily  to  the  classes  in  rotation,  with  satisfactory  results.' 

Industrial  training. — Laundry  and  dairy  work,  farmyard  management,  cook- 
ing,  and  the  duties  of  household  servants  are  taught,  besides  needlework,  ma- 
chine work,  and  the  manu&cture  of  guipure,  point,  and  other  lace.  The  Sisters 
impress  ori  their  pupils  the  importance  of  labor  and  the  necessity  to  do  their 
work  well.  I  sow  some  nice  gilding  and  stenciling  done  by  the  girls,  showing 
that  more  refined  tastes  are  cultivated. 

General  remarks. — On  my  last  visit,  I  found  girls  who  had  formerly  been  ex- 
tern pupils  of  the  National  school,  but  having  lost  their  parents  and  becoming 
destitute,  would  have  been  driven  to  the  work-house  had  not  the  Sisters  ad- 
mitted them  as  voluntary  inmatea  The  Sisters  support  them  out  of  their 
private  resources  and  the  sale  of  their  work,  and  they  are  clothed  in  the  uni- 
form of  tlie  Industrial  school.  I  found  twenty-four  such  in  the  institution,  and 
was  pointed  out  a  fine  child,  whose  parents  had  lately  died,  and  who  was  to  be 
also  received.  These  orphans  are  known  to  belong  to  the  respectable  classes 
of  the  district,  and  their  association  with  the  Industrial  school  children,  and 
Wearing  their  uniform,  tends  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  institution  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  prevents  any  stigma  possibly  being  attached  to  it  One  of  these 
girls  had  just  passed  her  examination  as  monitress  of  the  school,  and  I  was 
much  pleased  with  her  demeanor  and  acquirements. 

Average  number  maintained,  65.    Receipts  in  1870,  6961  6^.  3{f.;  profit  on 
Industrial  department,  21iL  9«.;  expenses  during  the  year  (including  1,0801  18«. 
Zd.  for  building  and  landX  2,1642.  19«.  Yd.;  average  ooet  per  bead,  15^  18c  2dL 
on  1,0342. 1^.  4(2i,  the  expenditure  toit  ordinary  charges ;  indoitrial  profit^  }lt  9a. 


SISTERHOODS  IN  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

»T  J9Ha  mCBOLAS  HVErVT. 


PIB8T  INSTITUTION  OP  KUNS.* 


Early  in  the  history  of  Christiapitj,  we  read  of  men  anxious  to 
serve  God  with  greater  perfection,  retiring  into  solitade,  to  devolo 
themselves  exclusively  to  prayer  and  manual  labor.  Thus  was  it 
with  Saint  Paul, '  the  first  hermit,'  f  Saint  Antony,  |  Saint  Pacho^ 
mius,§  and  other  solitaries,  who  dwelt  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  and 
notwithstanding  their  desire  to  lie  hidden  from  the  world,  made 
*  the  wilderness  blossom  like  the  rose,'  and  shed  the  light  of  holi- 
ness far  and  wide.  Ere  long,  they  had  imitators  of  the  other  sex. 
The  monastic  life  commenced  in  Egypt  in  the  third  century  *  and 
about  tbe  same  time  we  read  of  '  houses  of  virgina.'  Thus,  whea 
Saint  Antony  retired  from  the  world,  about  the  year  276,  as  we 
learn  from  Saint  AthanasiusJ  he  placed  his  only  sister  in  a  house 
of  virgins,  v'ap^^vwv ;  and,  further,  when  Antony  visited  her,  many 
years  afterward,  in  her  old  age,  she  was,  as  we  are  informed  by  th^ 
same  authority,  the  mistress  or  guide  of  other  virgins,  4ra^^oufb^vi}vi 
aXXuv  «'ap4ivuv. 

*  A  non  it  a  viripio,  or  a  widow,  eoiMaerated  to  God  by  tho  three  towb  of  chastity,  poverty,  and 
obedience,  and  obliged  to  live  io  a  convent,  under  a  certain  rule.  We  find  tbe  word  in  varipu4 
lanifUBKee,  vis.,  Saxon,  miMMM ;  German,  newiM  ;  Dutch,  ii«m;  DanUh,  mmium  ;  Swediah,  rnaimc; 
French,  neane. 

t  Saint  Paul,  *  the  first  hermit,*  was  born  in  S28.  aad  died  in  343,  afid  1 13.  He  apent  90  yeata 
io  tbe  detert  in  Lower  Thebait  in  Efypt,  whither  he  bad  retired  io  his  twenty-third  year. 

t  @aint  Antony  was  burn  at  Coma,  a  village  near  Heraclea  in  Upfier  Egypt,  in  951,  and  died 
in  35A,  being  105  years  old.  Having  sold  his  goods,  and  distributed  the  amount  among  the  poor, 
he  retired  into  solitude  in  his  twenty-fiAh  year.  He  is  considered  the  iostitutor  of  cenobitic  life, 
or  of  persons  living  in  community,  under  a  certain  rule.    His  rule  was  oral,  not  written. 

%  Saint  Pacbomios,  abbot,  was  bom  in  Upper  Thebals,  about  the  year  303,  and  died  in  TUS.  He 
was  the  first  who  drew  up  a  mooaatie  rule  in  writing.  H|s  rule  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Saint  Jerome,  and  is  still  extant. 

n  Saint  Athanasius,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  and  Doctor  of  the  Church,  was  born  at  Alexandria 
in  the  year  390,  and  di«d  in  373.  He  ably  eonbated  the  errors  of  Ariaoism;  and  his  xeal  for  the 
Gntholic  faith  drew  down  upon  him  many  years  of  persecution  and  exile.  His  principal  works  art 
io  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incamatioa,  and  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  Creed  whicih  bears  his  name  eontaina  his  doctrine ;  but  is  generally  considered  not  to  havt 
been  drawn  up  by  him.  It  is  ascribed  to  St.  Hilary,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  in  the  fiflh  century,  by 
Dr.  Waterland,  in  his  '  Critical  History  of  tbe  Athanasifn  Creed.'  8L  AtbaiMsius*s  Lile  of  Saiot 
Antony  was  written  in  365. 
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In  the  fourth  contnry,  Saint  Basil*  speaks  of  conrents  of  nans 
governed  by  a  mother  superior,  and  he  recommends  them  to  fulfill 
the  same  duties,  and  observe  the  same  practices  of  devotion  as  the 
monks.  Ho  himself  established  several  convents  of  men,  as  well  as 
of  women.  One  of  the  latter,  at  Pontus,  was  governed  by  his  sister 
Macrina.  He  drew  up  his  Ascetic  Works,  which  consist  of  his 
Longer  and  Shorter  Rules  for  Cenobites,  or  monks  living  in  com- 
munity, about  the  year  362.  His  are  the  most  ancient  written 
rules,  in  use,  for  the  government  of  religious  communities.  Some 
authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the  actual  rule  of  Saint  Basil,  em- 
bodying his  constitutions,  was  wntten  after  liis  time.  It  is,  at  pres- 
ent, the  rule  which  is  generally  followed  in  the  East. 

Saint  John  Chrysostomf  again  testifies,  in  the  fourth  century,  that 
in  Egypt  the  congregations  of  virgins  were  almost  as  numerous  as 
the  houses  of  religious  men.  At  this  period,  not  only  were  there 
houses  of  virgins  and  widows  living  in  common  and  leading  holy 
lives,  but  there  were  several  women  who  led  devout  retired  lives  in 
the  houses  of  their  parents.  In  time,  it  appeared  desirable,  and  was 
recommended  by  the  clergy,  that  all  women  who  desired  to  lead 
such  lives  should  be  assembled  in  convents,  and  live  under  an  uni- 
form rule. 

As  to  the  precise  period,  when  these  religious  began  to  make  a 
solemn  profession  of  virginity  and  to  receive  the  vail  and  habit  at 
the  hands  of  the  bishop,  we  can  not  speak  with  accuracy.  The  first 
authenticated  instance  is  that  of  Saint  Marcellina,  who  received  the 
habit  and  vail  at  the  hands  of  Pope  Liberius,  in  the  Church  of 
Saint  Peter  on  Christmas  day  352,  in  presence  of  a  great  number 
of  people.  On  the  occasion,  the  Pope  exhorted  her  to  love  only 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  chaste  spouse  of  her  soul,  and  to  lead  a 
life  of  continual  abstinence,  mortification,  and  prayer,  behaving  in 
the  church  with  that  reverential  awe,  which  the  presence  of  God 
should  always  inspire.  His  Holiness  reminded  her  and  the  congre- 
gation of  the  example  set  by  a  pagan,  a  page  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who,  during  some  ceremony  in  a  heathenish  temple,  suffered 
a  piece  of  melted  wax,  which  fell  on  his  hand,  to.  burn  him  to  the 
bone  rather  than  disturb  the  religious  rites  which  were  being  per- 
formed.    Saint  Marcellina,  however,  did  not  reside  in  a  convent,  bat 

*  Saint  Bmil,  Archbishop  of  CBwrra  in  Cappadocia,  aiid  Doctor  of  tha  Church,  wai  bora  ia 
989,  and  died  in  379. 

t  Saint  John  ChrjrBoatom,  Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  and  Portor  of  the  Chareh,  was  bora 
in  344,  and  died  in  407.  He  was  named  Chrjsoatom,  (- (oiden-mouthed,'  from  the  Greek),  oq 
noeount  of  his  eloquencn. 
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led  a  life  of  great  boI'iDess  and  mortification,  with  another  virgin,  ia 
a  private  house. 

Of  religious  women  distinguished  by  their  vail  and  habit  from  all 
others  of  their  sex,  we  find  mention  made  by  Saint  Jerome,*  Saint 
Ambrose,!  Optatus  of  Milevium,^  and  other  writers  of  the  period. 

Saint  Jerome,  especially  in  his  letters  and  sermons,  gives  manj 
details  of  the  lives  of  these  holy  women,  several  of  whom  were 
under  his  spiritual  direction  in  Rome.  One  of  these  was  Saint 
Marcella,  whom  he  styles  Hhe  glory  of  the  Roman  ladies.'  Her 
husband  died  seven  months  after  their  marriage ;  and  she  refused 
the  suit  of  Cerealis  the  Consul,  uncle  to  Gallus  Cffisar,  and  entered 
a  religious  life.  Another  was  Saint  Lea,  a  widow,  honored  by  the 
Church  on  March  22.  She  presided  over  a  community  of  virgins, 
whom  she  taught  more  by  her  edifying  example  than  by  words, 
spending  whole  nights  in  prayer.  Fonnerly,  a  lady  of  rank  and 
wealth,  and  the  mistress  of  many  slaves,  she  now  led  a  life  of  mor- 
tification, penance,  and  humility,  acting  rather  as  the  servant  than 
the  superioress  of  the  Sisters  she  governed.  She  died  in  the  year 
384.  Saint  Jerome  eloquently  contrasts  her  holy  death  with  that 
of  the  Consul  Pretaxtatus,  a  heathen,  suddenly  carried  off  about  the 
same  time.  , 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  religious  women  men- 
tioned by  Saint  Jerome,  were  Saint  Paula,  and  her  daughter  Saint 
Eustochium.  Saint  Paula  was  born  on  May  5,  347.  She  was  a 
lady  of  most  illustrious  race,  numbering  among  her  ancestors,  on  the 
mother^s  side,  the  Scipios,  the  Gracchi,  and  Paulus  ^milius,  and, 
on  the  fathcr*s,  tracing  her  descent  from  Agamemnon  ;  whilst  her 
husband  Toxotius  derived  his  pedigree  from  ^neas  and  Iulus.§  la 
her  thirty-second  year  she  lost  her  husband.  From  that  time  for- 
ward, acting  on  the  advice  of  Saint  Marcella,  she  devoted  herself 
altogether  to  a  religious  life.  She  spent  her  time  in  prayer,  fasting; 
and  works  of  mercy  to  the  poor. 

After  a  while,  she  visited  the  holy  places  in  Palestine.  She  built 
an  hospital  near  Bethlehem,  also  a  monastery  for  Saint  Jerome  and 
his  monks,  and  three  convents  for  religious  women,  which  formed 
but  one  house,  as  all  the  nuns  assisted  together,  in  the  chapel,  to 
recite  the  Divine  office.  All  the  Sisters  were  obliged  to  know  the 
whole  psalter,  which  they  daily  sang,  observing  the  canonical  hours 

*  Saint  Jerome,  priert  and  Doctor  of  the  Church,  wns  born  in  343,  nnd  died  in  420. 

t  Soint  AmbroM,  bishop  of  Milan,  and  Doctor  of  the  Chnrrh.  wai  l«rn  in  340,  and  died  in  387. 

t  Saint  Optntui,  bishop  of  MilcYiam,  wrote  about  Um  >eax  37U. 

^  Saoeti  Hieroo.  EpitU  87,  Ad  Euftocbium. 
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6f  prime,  tiered,  sext,  none,  vespers,  complin,  and  matins  immedi- 
ately after  midnight  They  lived  most  austerely ;  they  made  all 
their  own  clothes,  which  were  of  the  coarsest  materials.  Panla  and 
her  daughter  Eustochinm  set  an  example  of  mortification,  humility, 
and  sweetness  of  manner  to  the  whole  community,  taking  on  them-t 
Selves  the  most  troublesome  and  menial  oflSces.  Eustochinm  was 
ehosen  abbess,  on  the  death  of  her  mother  in  404.  She  was  espe- 
cially the  pupil  of  Saint  Jerome,  whose  treatise  on  Virginity,  ad- 
dressed to  her  and  called  his  Letter  to  Eustochinm,  was  composed 
m  the  year  383. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  Saint  Augustine,*  after  hia 
consecration  as  bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa,  established  a  community 
•f  nuns  there ;  and  his  sister,  who  was  anxious  to  devote  herself  to 
the  service  of  God  in  her  widowhood,  was  chosen  the  first  abbess. 
On  her  death,  Felicitaa,  the  oldest  nun,  was  elected  her  successor ; 
but,  some  members  of  the  comnranity  having  expressed  a  preference 
fet  another,  Saint  Augustine  addressed  two  lettera  to  Fclicitas  and 
tan  the  nuns,  and  the  priest  Rusticus,  who  acted  as  their  spiritual  di- 
rector. In  the  first  letter  be  exhorts  them  to  union,  regularity,  fast- 
ing, public  prayer,  holy  poverty,  and  obedience  to  their  abbess  and 
director.  In  the  second,  he  gives  them  a  written  rule.  This  rule, 
written  in  423,  is  adopted,  with  some  additions,  by  the  Austin 
Friars  or  Hermits,  and  the  Canons  Regular,  as  well  as  by  the  Augus- 
iSnian  nuns,  and  a  great  many  other  orders  and  congregations  of 
Religious  men  and  women. 

About  two  hundred  years  after  monastic  life  had  been  introduced 
in  the  East,  by  Saint  Antony,  Saint  Pachomius,  Saint  Basil,  and 
Saint  Augustine,  Saint  Benedict,!  who  had  lived  many  years  in 
solitude,  wrote  his  rule  for  the  nionastery  which  he  had  founded  on 
Monte  Cassino,  between  Rome  and  Naples.  This  rule  was  approved 
of  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  595 ;  and,  being  less  anstere  than 
those  followed  in  Eastern  countries,  it  was  considered  suitable  for 
the  West ;  and  was  generally  adopted  in  Europe ;  especially  in 
England.  It  is  the  basis  of  many  of  the  particular  rules,  since 
fbrmed  in  the  Western  portion  of  the  Christian  world.  Its  esseii'' 
tial  principles  are  silence,  sotitnde,  prayer,  humility,  and  obedience. 

A  monastic  rule  is  defined  as  a  collection  of  laws  and  constita- 

^  Saint  Aufuttine,  Bkhop  of  Hippo,  and  Doctor  of  the  Church,  was  bom  at  Tagaito,  in  No- 
aidia,  in  354.  He  was  cooeecrated  eoadjutor  bishop  of  Hippo  in  December,  395,  and  sueceeded 
to  that  see  the  following  year.  He  died  in  43U.  Re  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Doeton 
•r  (he  Charoh. 

t  Saint  Benedict,  Abbot,  was  bom  at  Noreia  in  lUlj,  abont  the  jetr  480.  He  fbaoded  Ua 
■ooastory  of  Moate  Canino,  in  580.    He  died  in  543. 
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lions,  according  to  which  the  religious  of  a  house  or  order  are 
obliged  to  live,  and  Which  they  have  made  a  vow  of  observing.  All 
the  monastic  rules  require  to  be  approved  of  bj  the  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  and  even  by  the  Holy  See,  to  impose  an  obligation  of  con- 
science on  religious.  When  a  religious  can  not  bear  the  austerity 
of  his  rule,  he  is  obliged  to  demand  a  dispensation  from  his  superi- 
ors, or  permission  from  the  Holy  See  to  enter  a  more  mitigated  order. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  although  several  communities 
followed  a  common  rule,  whether  that  of  Saint  Basil,  Saint  Augus- 
tine, or  some  other  holy  priest  or  bishop,  each  convent  was  governed 
altogether  by  its  own  motlicr  superior;  for  it  was  only  in  later 
times,  with  the  increased  facilities  of  inter-communication,  that  the 
principle  of  all  the  houses  of  a  particular  order  being  directed  by  a 
generalate  could  be  introduced. 

At  first,  those  who  embraced  the  religious  life  had  no  other  de- 
sign than  to  serve  God  with  greater  perfection,  and  to  sanctify  theip- 
selves  by  prayer,  silence,  work,  mortification,  and  the  exercise  q( 
mutual  charity.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  religious  orders  of  both 
men  and  women.  But  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  necessities  qf 
mankind  required  it,  a  combination  of  the  active  and  contemplative 
life  was  introduced,  and  several  religious  congregations  were  estab- 
lished :  and  thus,  besides  the  praise  of  God,  and  the  sanctificatioa 
of  their  own  souls,  all  the  offices  of  Christian  charity  are  now  dis- 
charged, and  every  necessity  of  mankind  is  ministered  to,  by  these 
devoted  daughters  of  religion. 

Nearly  all  the  ancient  orders  aoapting  themselves  to  the  age,  now 
undertake  active  duties,  chiefly  the  education  of  youth,  in  these  and 
other  countries. 

THE  BENEDICTINB  NUNS. 

This  very  ancient  order  was  established  by  Scholastica,  sister  of 
St.  Benedict,  at  Plombariola,  about  five  miles  south  of  Monte  Cassino, 
in  529.  She  died  in  543.  They  are  cloistered,  and  take  perpetual 
vows.  The  habit  is  black,  over  a  tunic  of  white  undyed  wool. 
There  are  now  eight  convents  in  England,  with  boarding  schools 
attached.  Oulton,  near  Stone  ;  Princethorpe,  near  Rugby ;  Stan- 
brook,  near  Worcester;  Teignmouth;  Colwich;  Ramsgate^  and 
East  Bergholt. 

THE  AUOUSTINTAN  NUNS. 

There  arc  two  convents  of  this  order  in  England, — Saint  Angus- 
tine's  Priory,  Newton  Abbot,  Devon ;  and  a  second  at  Burgess  Hill, 
fiiiasex,  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  mental  n^ladies. 
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POOR  CLARKS  OR   FRANCISCAN  NUN8. 

This  order  takes  the  name  of  their  foundress,  and  are  also  called 
Minoresscs.  Clare  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  renowned  soldier 
in  Assisium, — born  in  1193, — and  of  a  devout  frame  of  mind, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  teaching  and  influence  of  the  founder 
of  the  Franciscan  order.  He  confirmed  her  in  her  resolution  to 
abandon  the  world,  and  devote  herself  altogether  to  God.  Her 
parentB  had  in  view  for  her  an  honorable  match  ;  but  this  she  de- 
clined, pleading  her  fixed  intention  to  renounce  the  world.  On  the 
evening  of  the  Monday  after  Palm  Sunday,  in  the  year  1212,  Clare 
privately  led  her  home,  accompanied  by  another  devout  young 
woman,  and  went  to  the  small  church  and  convent  of  Portiuncula, 
about  a  mile  outside  the  town,  where  Saint  Francis  and  his  monks 
resided.  She  was  received  at  the  church  door  by  the  community, 
holding  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  singing  the  *  Veni  Creator 
Spiritus.'  Here,  before  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  she  put  off 
her  rich  apparel ;  and  Saint  Francis  cut  off  her  hair  and  gave  her 
the  habit,  which  was  of  coarse  cloth,  with  a  cord  for  a  girdle.  He 
then  placed  her  with  the  Benedictine  nuns  of  Saint  Paul,  who  gladly 
received  the  young  novice,  until  a  convent  could  be  established  for 
the  new  institute. 

She  was  soon  after  removed  to  another  Benedictine  convent,  that 
of  Saint  Angelo,  near  Assisium,  where,  after  equally  strong  opposi- 
tion from  the  members  of  her  family,  her  sister  Agnes  also  took  the 
vail.  Eventually,  Saint  Francis  fitted  up  for  the  two  sisters  a  new 
house  close  by  the  church  of  Saint  Damian  at  Assisium,  where  they 
were  joined  by  their  mother,  then  a  widow,  and  fifteen  other  ladies, 
some  of  whom  were  their  own  relatives,  and  three  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  noble  family  of  Ubaldini  of  Florence.  Clare  was 
appointed  the  mother  superior.  She  rapidly  extended  the  institute, 
establishing  the  convent  of  Saints  Cosmas  and  Damian  in  Rome, 
and  houses  in  several  other  cities  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

The  order  was  approved  of  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  confirmed 
by  Honorius  III.  in  1223.  The  rule  at  first  was  extremely  austere, 
being  drawn  up  by  Saint  Francis  on  the  model  of  that  which  he  had 
prepared  for  his  religious  men.  The  Sisters  went  barefooted,  ob- 
served perpetual  silence,  and  practiced  severe  fasts.  They  were  also 
debarred  from  possessing  property,  even  in  common.  Great  num- 
bers joined  this  poor  and  austere  order,  including  a  long  line  of 
noble  ladies,  amongst  whom  were  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Bohemia,  in  1240;  Joan,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Navarre;  Isabel, 
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sister  of  Saint  Louis;  Blanche,  daughter  of  Philip  of  France ;  Mar- 
garet of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  ;  and  Marie, 
sister  of  King  Philip  of  Spain.  The  rule,  being  considered  too 
austere  (or  the  weaker  sex,  was  mitigated  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  in 
1263.  He  gave  permission  to  the  Clares  to  possess  income.  The 
nnns  of  Saint  Damian's  and  some  others,  being  unwilling  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  mitigations,  continued  to  observe  the  strict  rule 
of  Saint  Francis.  Hence  arose  the  distinction  between  the  Urban- 
ists  and  the  Damianists  or  Poor  Clares. 

Among  the  Urbanists  even,  or  Mitigated  Clares,  many  houses  re- 
turned, in  time,  to  the  stricter  observance.  The  principal  of  these 
were  the  Colettines,  who  followed  the  reform  introduced  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  the  Blessed  Colette,  who  was  bom  at  Corbie  in 
Picardy,  and  died  in  1447.  Whenever  there  was  a  reform  of  the 
Franciscan  Friars,  there  were  to  be  found  Clares  ready  to  embrace  a 
life  analogous  and  equally  austere.  Thus  arose  the  Cordelieres, 
called  in  Paris  Filles  de  TAve  Maria,  the  Capuchinesses,  the  R^col- 
lettes,  the  Tiercelines,  or  Penitents  of  the  Third  Order,  known  in 
Paris  as  Filles  de  Sainte  Elizabeth,  and  other  congregations. 

The  habit  of  the  Poor  Clares  is  gray,  with  a  cord  as  a  girdle ; 
over  which  they  wear  a  cloak  when  they  go  out. 

They  have  eleven  convents  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  five  in  Eng- 
land, and  six  in  Ireland.  Several  primary  schools  for  girls  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Sisters  in  both  countries ;  and  there  is  a  flourishing 
certified  industrial  school  attached  to  the  convent  of  Cavan. 

DOMIVICAK  KUV8. 

Tlie  Dominican  nuns  of  the  second  and  third  order  were  founded 
about  1215,  and  approved  by  Houorius  III.  They  have  now  fifteen 
convents  in  Great  Britain.  Young  ladies'  and  middle  class  board- 
ing schools,  extensive  primary  schools  for  girls,  infant  schools,  night 
schools,  Sunday-schools,  female  orphanages,  creches,  hospitals  for 
incurables,  and  an  admirably  conducted  female  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  are  the  works  which  principally  engage  the  devoted  zeal 
of  the  Sisters  in  these  countries.  In  England,  they  undertake,  in 
addition,  the  visitation  of  the  sick  poor.  One  of  their  circulars 
adds : — 

There  are  two  charities  in  which  we  are  most  deeply  interested,  our  Creche 
and  our  work  cla^s.  For  the  ifrealer  part  of  the  la^t  seven  years  we  have  had 
a  Creche  for  babies.  In  this  school  we  receive  infants  fVx>m  six  weeks  old,  and 
take  ciiurf^e  of  them  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening. 
They  are  tlie  ciiildren  of  poor  working  women,  who  are  employed  all  day  in  the 
lactoriea,  or  at  other  manual  labor.  Our  object  is  to  save  these  poor  children 
from  the  want  of  wholesome  food,  exposure  to  the  damp  and  cold  of  the  streets, 
and  from  the  terrible  effects  of  the  bad  nursing  of  mere  children.    Often,  toc^ 
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Minoresscs.  Clare  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  renowned  soldier 
in  Asslsium, — horn  in  1193, — and  of  a  devout  frame  of  mind, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  teaching  and  influence  of  the  founder 
of  the  Franciscan  order.  He  confirmed  her  in  her  resolution  to 
abandon  the  world,  and  devote  herself  altogether  to  God.  Her 
parents  had  in  view  for  her  an  honorable  match  ;  but  this  she  de- 
clined, pleading  her  fixed  intention  to  renounce  the  world.  On  the 
evening  of  the  Monday  after  Palm  Sunday,  in  the  year  1212,  Clare 
privately  led  her  home,  accompanied  by  another  devout  young 
woman,  and  went  to  the  small  church  and  convent  of  Portiuncula, 
about  a  mile  outside  the  town,  where  Saint  Francis  and  his  monks 
resided.  She  was  received  at  the  church  door  by  the  community, 
holding  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  singing  the  *Veni  Creator 
Spiritns.*  Here,  before  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  she  put  off 
her  rich  apparel ;  and  Saint  Francis  cut  off  her  hair  and  gave  her 
the  habit,  which  was  of  coarse  cloth,  with  a  cord  for  a  girdle.  He 
then  placed  her  with  the  Benedictine  nuns  of  Saint  Paul,  who  gladly 
received  the  young  novice,  until  a  convent  could  be  established  for 
the  new  institute. 

She  was  soon  after  removed  to  another  Benedictine  convent,  that 
of  Saint  Angelo,  near  Assisium,  where,  after  equally  strong  opposi- 
tion from  the  members  of  her  family,  her  sister  Agnes  also  took  the 
vail.  Eventually,  Saint  Francis  fitted  up  for  the  two  sisters  a  new 
house  close  by  the  church  of  Saint  Damian  at  Assisium,  where  they 
were  joined  by  their  mother,  then  a  widow,  and  fifteen  other  ladies, 
some  of  whom  were  their  own  relatives,  and  three  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  noble  family  of  Ubaldini  of  Florence.  Clare  was 
appointed  the  mother  superior.  She  rapidly  extended  the  institute, 
establishing  the  convent  of  Saints  Cosmas  and  Damian  in  Rome, 
and  houses  in  several  other  cities  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

The  order  was  approved  of  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  confirmed 
by  Honorius  III.  in  1223.  The  rule  at  first  was  extremely  austere, 
being  drawn  up  by  Saint  Francis  on  the  model  of  that  which  he  had 
prepared  for  his  religious  men.  The  Sisters  went  barefooted,  ob- 
served perpetual  silence,  and  practiced  severe  fasts.  They  were  also 
debarred  from  possessing  property,  even  in  common.  Great  num- 
bers joined  this  poor  and  austere  order,  including  a  long  line  of 
noble  ladies,  amongst  whom  were  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Bohemia,  in  1240;  Joan,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Navarre;  Isabel, 
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Sister  of  Saint  Louis;  Blanche,  daughter  of  Philip  of  France;  Mar- 
garet of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  ;  and  Marie, 
sister  of  King  Philip  of  Spain.  The  rule,  being  considered  too 
austere  (or  the  weaker  sex,  was  mitigated  bj  Pope  Urban  lY.,  in 
1263.  He  gave  permission  to  the  Clares  to  possess  income.  The 
nuns  of  Saint  Daroian's  and  some  others,  being  unwilling  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  mitigations,  continued  to  observe  the  strict  rule 
of  Saint  Francis.  Hence  arose  the  distinction  between  the  Urban- 
ists  and  the  Damianists  or  Poor  Clares. 

Among  the  Urbanists  even,  or  Mitigated  Clares,  many  houses  re- 
turned, in  time,  to  the  stricter  observance.  The  principal  of  these 
were  the  Colettines,  who  followed  the  reform  introduced  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  the  Blessed  Colette,  who  was  bom  at  Corbie  in 
Picardy,  and  died  in  1447.  Whenever  there  was  a  reform  of  the 
Franciscan  Friars,  there  were  to  be  found  Clares  ready  to  embrace  a 
life  analogous  and  equally  austere.  Thus  arose  the  Cordeli^res, 
called  in  Paris  Filles  de  TAve  Maria,  the  Capuchinesses,  the  R6col- 
lettes,  the  Ticrcelines,  or  Penitents  of  the  Third  Order,  known  in 
Paris  as  Filles  de  Sainte  Elizabeth,  and  other  congrregations. 

The  habit  of  the  Poor  Clares  is  gray,  with  a  cord  as  a  girdle ; 
over  which  they  wear  a  cloak  when  they  go  out. 

They  have  eleven  convents  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  five  in  Eng- 
land, and  six  in  Ireland.  Several  primary  schools  for  girls  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Sisters  in  both  countries ;  and  there  is  a  flourishing 
certified  industrial  school  attached  to  the  convent  of  Cavan. 

DOinVICAK  NUNS. 

The  Dominican  nuns  of  the  second  and  third  order  were  founded 
about  1215,  and  approved  by  Houorius  HI.  They  have  now  fifteen 
convents  in  Great  Britain.  Young  ladies'  and  middle  class  board- 
ing schools,  extensive  primary  schools  for  girls,  infant  schools,  night 
schools,  Sunday-schools,  female  orphanages,  creches,  hospitals  for 
incurables,  and  an  admirably  conducted  female  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Anylum,  are  the  works  which  principally  engage  the  devoted  zeal 
of  the  Sisters  in  these  countries.  In  England,  they  undertake,  in 
addition,  the  visitation  of  the  sick  poor.  One  of  their  circulars 
adds : — 

Tliere  are  two  chanties  in  which  wo  are  most  deeply  interested,  our  Creche 
snd  our  work  class.  For  the  ffreaier  part  of  the  last  seven  years  we  have  had 
a  Cr<k;he  fur  babies.  In  this  school  we  receive  infants  from  six  weeks  old,  and 
take  charf^e  of  them  from  six  o*clock  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening. 
They  are  the  ciiildren  of  poor  working  women,  who  are  employed  all  day  in  the 
lactories,  or  at  otiier  manual  labor.  Our  object  is  to  save  these  poor  children 
firom  the  want  of  wholesome  food,  exposure  to  the  damp  and  cold  of  the  streets, 
and  from  the  terrible  effects  of  the  bad  nursing  of  mere  children.    Often,  toc^ 
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ibey  are  lefl  in  the  charge  of  old  women,  who,  to  escape  the  trouble  of  these 
iu&nt8|  dose  them  with  opiates,  sometimes  poisoning  tbem  to  such  an  extent, 
that  eyen  if  thej  recover,  their  brains  are  injured  for  life. 

The  establishment  of  a  work  or  sewing  class  for  young  girls  is  our  other 
charity  that  we  haye  yeiy  deeply  at  heart.  The  dreadful  state  of  yioe  and  im- 
morality into  which  the  laboring  classes  are  plunged  is  most  distressing.  Young 
people  are  herded  together  in  the  large  factories,  and  one  contaminates  another, 
80  that  it  requires  a  miracle  of  grace  for  any  young  girl  to  continue  innocent. 

The  habit  is  a  white  robe  and  scapular,  over  which  is  worn  a  black 
cloak  or  vail.  The  nans  of  the  third  order,  on  account  of  their  act- 
ive out-door  duties,  assume  a  black  habit,  beneath  which  is  worn  the 
white  scapular,  which  is  a  special  badge  of  the  Dominican  order. 

OAKMSLrrE  NUNS. 

The  Carmelite  nuns  were  instituted  about  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  rules  of  Saint  Dominic,  Saint  Francis,  and 
Saint  Augustine  had  been  embraced  by  numerous  communities  of 
religious  women ;  when  John  Soreth,  a  Carmelite  monk  of  great 
sanctity,  and  the  twenty-sixth  general  of  the  order,  desirons  that 
the  rule  of  Mount  Carmel  also  should  be  followed  by  nuns,  founded 
a  female  institute  under  that  rule,  in  1452.  He  established  five 
convents,  of  which  the  first  was  at  Li^ge,  and  the  second  at  Yannes 
in  Brittany.  The  latter  was  built  by  Fran^oisc  d'Amboise,  Duchess 
of  Brittany,  who,  in  1457,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Peter  XL, 
took  the  habit  in  this  convent.  The  institute  was  approved  of  by 
Pope  Nicholas  Y.  in  a  bull,  issued  in  1452. 

About  one  hundred  years  later,  some  relaxations  having  crept  in, 
Saint  Teresa,  a  religious  of  the  convent  of  Avila  in  Castile,  under- 
took the  reform  of  the  nuns  of  her  order.*  After  encountering 
great  difficulties,  she  succeeded ;  and  her  new  constitutions  were 
approved  of  by  Pope  Pius  lY.  in  1562.  She  introduced  a  rule  of 
great  austerity.  The  nuns  observed  perpetual  silence,  wore  habits 
of  coarse  serge,  and  sandals  instead  of  shoes,  lay  on  straw,  and 
never  ate  fiesh  meat.  Saint  Teresa's  reform  was  immediately 
carried  out  in  several  of  the  communities  of  Carmelite  monks  by 
Father  Antony  of  Jesus  and  Saint  John  of  the  Ci*oss. 

*  The  reform  fn  religinot  orders  consists  in  efTnrts  to  bring  bnck  the  strict  obwrrance  of  cbeir 
originnl  rale,  whioh  either  had  been  mitigated,  with  the  approYai  of  the  Holy  f*ee,  or  fruin  which 
thejr  had  gradualij  fallen  away  in  the  long  lapse  of  years,  the  original  and  the  refumied  have  bean 
always  considered  as  two  distinct  r-rdcrs:  that  is,  the  latter  has  been  regarded  ns  a  new  onler,  of 
course  subject  to  the  approval  of  tl«e  Pope.  Thus,  certain  members  of  an  order  will  desire  to  fol- 
low the  strict  observanee  of  the  rule  of  the  f  Hinder,  which  has  been  mitigiited,  or  modified,  aad 
will,  with  the  consent  of  their  saperiurt,  proceed  to  carry  out  their  views  in  set  arate  monnsteriea; 
whilst,  again,  others,  whose  brtdHy  and  mental  ennstitntions  are  nnsuHed  to  a  life  of  snrh  extreme 
austerity,  will  prefer  remaining  as  they  are.  Both,  being  approved  of  by  the  Ilo'y  8ee.  are  tlienco- 
forward  distinct  orders,  the  new  institute  taking  a  new  name.  Such,  for  instnnre,  were  the  mookt 
of  Cluni,  the  Cistercians,  and  other  reforms  of  the  greni  Benedictine  order,  abox**  enumerated,  all 
eoiutitutiog  distinct  orden,  and  approved  of,  eoch  respectively,  by  the  Pope  of  the  day. 
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CRRXM0NIE8  OF  RBCBPTION  AND  PROmBION. 

Beception,  or  Taking  (he  White  Vail. 

The  ladj  who  ia  to  take  the  religioua  habit,  having  made  the  usual  prepara- 
tion, receiyes  the  Holj  Communion  on  the  morning  fixed  for  her  Reception. 
The  same  morning,  all  the  nuns  offer  up  their  communions  for  her  intention. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  all  the  nuns  assemble  in  the  outer  choir,  clad  in  their 
church  cloaks,  with  lighted  candles.  The  nuns  on  the  right  side  hold  the  can- 
dle in  the  right  hand,  those  on  the  other,  in  the  left.  When  the  procession  is 
being  formed,  the  Novice  Elect,  now  attired  in  a  secular  dress,  usuafly  of  the 
richest  white  silk  or  satin,  kneels  to  ask  the  blessing  of  tlie  Superioress,  and  the 
name  she  is  to  receive  in  Religion.* 

When  the  Bishop  and  his  assistants  are  ready,  intimation  is  given  to  the 
chauntress,  and  she  commences  the  hjmn,  '0  Gloriosa  Virginum,'  which  is 
sung  bj  the  choir.    After  the  first  verse,  the  procession  enters  the  choir: — 

Cross-bearer. 

Postulants,  two  and  two. 

Novices. 

Professed  Nuns. 

Mother  Assistant.        Novice  Elect.        Mother  Superior. 

On  arriving  at  the  grate,f  they  genuflect  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
Then  the  Mother  Superior  and  Mother  Assistant  retire  to  their  places,  leaving 
the  Novice  Elect  on  her  knees. 

The  hjmn  being  finished,  the  Bishop,  whose  mitre  has  been  taken  off  hy  the 
attendant,  sings  the  versicle  and  prayer.  He  then  blesses  the  wax  candle, 
which  is  laid  on  the  epistle  side  of  the  altar.  He  next  incenses  the  candle,  and 
sprinkles  it  with  holy  water,  after  which  he  approaches  the  grate  with  his 
assistants,  and  presents  it  lighted  to  the  Novice  Elect,  who  receives  it  kneeling, 
first  kissing  the  Bishop's  hand  and  then  the  candle,  and  remains  until  the  fol- 
lowing prayer  is  ended: — 

AcciPE,  filia  charissiroa,  lumen  cor-  Recetvb,  dearly  beloved  daughter, 

porale,  in  signum  luminis  interioris,  ad  this  corporal  light,  as  an  emblem  of  the 

repellendas  omnes  tenebras  ignorantise,  inward  light,  to  dispel  all  the  darkness 

vel  erroris:  ut  lumine  Divini  sapientias  of  ignorance  or  error;  that,  illuminated 

illustrata,  cum  fervore  Sancti  Spiritus,  by  the  light  of  Divine  wisdom,  with  the 

Jesu  Christi,  Ecdesiaa  sponsi,  setemum  fervor  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  thou  mayest 

consortium  merearis,  qui  vivitct  regnat  deserve  to  be  eternally  united  with 

cum  Deo  Patre,   in  unitate  ejusdem  Jesus  Christ,  the  spouse  of  the  Church, 

Spiritns  Sancti,  Deus,  per  omnia  ssecu-  who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  God  the 

la  szeculorum.    Amen.  Father  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Ghoftt, 

world  without  end.     Amen. 

The  sermon  follows,  the  Novice  Elect  being  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  choir. 

*  This  IB  a  matter  of  form,  as  th«  novioe  gvnerally  selecti  her  own  name  in  religion,  of  eoofM 
eoDsalting  the  mother  superior,  and  takinf  a  name  not  already  borne  by  another  member  of  tb« 
eonmanity.  All  nans  Uke  the  name  of  Mary  in  honor  of  the  Blenad  Virf  in,  to  which  tbay  add 
ttrefally  their  distineCiTe  nanet ,  soek  as  sister  Mary  Joseph,  sister  Mary  Xavier,  4c«. 

t  Tbe  grate  is  a  small  tottiet  work  door  or  window  is  the  opea-wotk  mimo  lepaiatinf  tb«  eWtf 
from  the  chapeL 
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The  sermon  being  ended,  the  Novice  Elect  is  conducted  bj  the  Hotber  Supe- 
rior and  Mother  Assistant  to  the  grate,  where,  kneeling,  she  is  interrogated  hj 
the  Bishop  (who  wears  his  mitre)  as  follows: — 

Biakop, — Mj  child,  what  do  you  demand  ? 

Novice  Elect, — The  mercy  of  God,  and  the  Holy  Habit  of  Religion. 

Bishop. — Is  it  with  your  own  free  will  and  consent  you  demand  the  Holy 
Habit  of  Religion  ?  • 

Novice  Elect— Yes,  my  Lord. 

Bishop. — Reverend  Mother,  have  you  made  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  are 
you  satisfied  ? 

Mother  Superior. — ^Yes,  my  Lord. 

Bishop. — My  child,  have  you  a  firm  intention  to  persevere  in  Religion  to  the 
end  of  your  life;  and  do  you  hope  to  have  sufficient  strength  to  carry  constantly 
the  sweet  yoke  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  solely  for  the  love  and  fear  of  God  ? 

Novice  Elect — Relying  on  the  mercy  of  God,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  aa 

The  mitre  being  taken  off,  the  Bishop  rising  says: — 

Bishop. — Quod  Deus  in  te  incoepit,  Bishop, — What  God  has  commenced 

ipse  perficiat.  in  you  may  He  perfect 

Novice  Elect — Amen.  Novice  Elect — Amen. 

Bishop. — Exuat  te   Dominus  vete-  Bishop. — May  the  Lord  banish  firom 

rem  hominem  cum  actibus  suis.  you  the  old  man  with  his  works. 

Novice  Elect — Amen.  Novice  Elect — ^Ameo. 

The  Novice  Elect  then  retires,  accompanied  by  the  Mother  Superior  and 
Mother  Assistant,  to  put  off  the  secular  dress.  Meanwhile  the  CXIIL,  XV., 
and  LXXXIII.  Psalms  are  sung  by  the  choir. 

The  Bishop  blesses  the  habit,  sprinkles  it  with  holy  water,  and  incenses  it. 
It  is  then  given  to  one  of  the  nuns  to  take  to  the  Novice  Elect. 

The  Bishop  next  blesses  the  vail,  which  is  of  fine  white  linen,  sprinkles  it 
with  holy  water,  and  incenses  it. 

The  novice  re-enters  the  choir,  clothed  in  the  habit,  bearing  in  her  hand  the 
wax  candle  lighted,  and  accompanied  by  the  Mother  Superior  and  Mother 
Assistant.    Meanwhile  the  antiphon  *Quis  est  iBta'  is  sung. 

The  Novice,  on  her  return,  makes  a  genuflection  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament^ 
and  kneeling,  receives  the  Bishop^s  blessing. 

She  next  receives  the  cincture  from  the  Bishop,  and  is  girded  with  it  bj  the 
Mother  Superior,  while  the  Bishop  repeats  the  following  prayer: — 

Cum  esses  junior,  cingebas  te,  et  When  thou  wast  younger,  thou  didst 
ambulabas  ubi  volebas ;  cum  autem  gird  thyself,  and  didst  walk  where  tboa 
senueris,  alius  te  cinget:  in  nomine  wouldst;  but  when  thou  shnlt  be  old 
Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sanctl  another  shalt  gird  thee:  in  the  uame 
Amen.  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 

the  Holy  Ghost    Amen. 

The  Novice  again  kneels,  while  the  Bishop  places  the  blessed  vail  on  her 
bead  saying: — 

AcciPE  velum  candidum,  sigrnum  Receive  the  white  vail,  the  emblem 
interna:  puritatis,  ut  sequaris  agnum  of  inward  purity,  that  thou  mayest  fbl- 
sine  macula,  et  ambules  cum  eo  in    low  the  Lamb  without  spot,  and  maj- 
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albia;  in  nomine  Patria,  et  Filii,  et    est  walk  with  him  in  white;  in  the 
Spiritus  SanctL     Amen.  name  of  the  Futher,  and  of  the  Son, 

and  of  the  H0I7  Ghost.    Amen. 

The  Novice  remains  kneeling,  while  the  Mother  Superior  fastens  the  vail. 
She  then  receives  the  church  cloak,  which  she  presents  to  the  Mother  Superior, 
wlio  clothes  her  with  it,  the  Bishop  saying  the  following  prayer: — 

Reddat  tibi  Dominus  stolam  im-  May  the  Lord  restore  to  thee  the 
mortalitatis,  quam  perdidisti  in  pras-  robe  of  immortality,  wliich  thou  didst 
varicatione  primi  parentis — in  nomine  lose  in  the  prevarication  of  thy  first 
Patria,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sanctl  parent — in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
Amen.  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohost 

Amen. 

The  Novice,  thus  clothed,  makes  first  a  bow  to  the  Mother  Superior,  then 
genuflects  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  afterward  places  herself  on  her  kneea 
The  Mother  Assistant  gives  her  the  wax  candle,  and  the  Bishop  sprinkles  her 
with  holy  water,  and,  extending  his  hands  over  her,  says  aloud : — 

Y.  Dominus  vobiscum.  Y.  The  Lord  be  with  yon. 

R.  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo.  R.  And  with  thy  spirit 

Oremus.  Let  us  prat. 

Adesto,    Domine,    supplicationibus  Attend,  0  Lord,  to  our  supplies* 

nostris,  et  banc  famulam  tuam,  cui  in  tions,  and  vouchsafe  to  bless  this  Thy 

tuo  sancto  nomine  habitum  hujus  sac-  servant,  whom,  in  Thy  holy  name,  we 

rae  Religionis  imposuimus,  benedicere  have  arrayed  in  the  habit  of  this  holy 

digneris,  et  presta,  ut,  te  largiente,  de-  order,  and  grant  that,  by  Thy  bounty, 

vota  in   Ecclesia  persistat,   et  vitam  she  may  devoutly  persevere   in  the 

setemam  mereatur,  per  Christum  Dom-  Church,  and  merit  eternal  life,  through 

inum  nostrum.    Amen.  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 
Tlio  Novice,  standing,  says : — 

Regnum  mundi,  et  oranem  omatum  The  kingdom  of  the  world,  and  all 
saeculi  contempsi,  propter  amorem  the  grandeur  of  this  earth,  I  have  de- 
Domini  nostri,  Jesu  Christi,  quem  vidi,  spised,  for  the  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
quem  amavi,  in  quem  credidi,  quem  Christ,  whom  I  have  seen,  wliom  I  have 
dilexl  loved,  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and 

toward  whom  my  heart  inclineth. 

The  choir  repeats  the  same. 

The  Novice  retires  a  few  steps,  and  sings  alternately  with  the  choir: — 

Novice. — Eructavit  cor  meum  ver-  Novice. — My  heart  has  uttered  a 
bum  bonum:  dico  ego  opera  mea  good  word:  I  speak  my  works  to  tlio 
Begi.  King. 

Choir. — Quem  vidi,  quem  amavi,  in  Choir. — ^Whom  I  have  seen,  whom 
quem  credidi,  quem  dilexi.  I  have  loved,  in  whom  I  have  be- 

lieved, and  toward  whom  my  heart 
inclineth. 
Novice, — Elegi  abjecta  esse  in  dome        Novice. — I  have  chosen  to  be  an  ab- 
Domini  mei,  Jesu  Christi  ject  in  the  house  of  my  Lord  Jesua 

Christ 
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Choir. — Quem  vidi,  Ac.,  as  before.  Choir. — ^Whom  I  haye  seen,  Ac,  is 

before. 
Novice. — Gloria   Patri,  et  Filio,  et        Novice, — GI017  be  to  the  Father,  and 
Spiritui  Sancto.  to  tlie  Son,  and  to  the  Holj  Ghost. 

Choir. — Quem  Tidi,  Ac.,  as  before.  Choir. — ^Whom  I  have  seen,  &&,  as 

before. 

Here  the  Novice  kneels  down,  gives  her  candle  to  the  Mother  Assistant,  and 
prostrates  herself  The  clergy  and  nuns  kneel,  and  the  hjrmn  *  Veni  Creator 
Spiritus '  is  sung  by  the  choir. 

The  hymn  being  finished,  the  clergy  and  nuns  rise  and  turn  to  the  altar;  the 
Novice  still  remaining  prostrate,  while  the  Bishop  recites  the  appropriate  prayers. 

The  Bishop  then  sprinkles  the  Novice  with  holy  water ;  the  Mother  Assist- 
ant directs  her  to  rise,  making  with  her  a  genuflection  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
and  conducts  her  to  the  Mother  Superior,  to  whom  she  kneels,  and  who  raises 
and  cordially  embraces  her.  The  Novice  then  embraces  the  other  nuns,  making 
an  inclination  before  and  after  to  each,  as  she  does  so.  She  receives  her  candle 
from  the  Mother  Assistant,  and  takes  her  place  among  the  nuns. 

The  candles  are  lighted,  and  the  choir  sings  the  CXXXII.  paalm. 

EccB  quam  bonum,  et  quam,  jucun-  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant 
dum,  habitare  fratres  in  unum,  Ac.  it  is,  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 

unity,  ftc 

After  Benediction  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament,  all  retire  prooessionally,  as 
they  entered. 

SecepHon^  or  Taking  the  Black  VaU. 

On  the  day  of  Profession,  all  the  Sisters  of!br  up  their  Oommunions  for  the 
Novice  to  be  professed.  She  communicatee  at  the  Mass  which  is  celebrated  at 
the  ceremony.  The  black  vail,  and  ring,  of  plain  silver,  are  left  near  the  altar, 
also  pen  and  ink,  and  the  Act  of  Profession. 

Tlie  procession  takes  place,  the  same  as  in  the  ceremony  of  Reception,  and 
the  hymn  '  Veni  Creator  Spiritus '  is  sung  by  the  choir. 

The  Novice  kneels  near  the  grate,  holding  a  lighted  candle. 
Tiie  Bisliop  blesses  the  vail,  and  sprinkles  it  with  holy  water. 
Ho  then  blesses  the  ring,  and  sprinkles  it  with  holy  water. 

The  following  gospel  is  then  read,  or  sung  by  the  deacon : — 

0 

Saint  Matthew,  Chapter  zvi.,  24-28. 

In  illo  tempore  dixit  Jesus  discipulis  At  that  time,  Jesus  said  to  hia  dia- 

suis,  Si  quis  vult  venire  post  me,  abne-  ciples,  If  any  man  will  come  after  me^ 

get  semetipsum,  et  tollat  crucem  suam,  let  him  deny  himself)  and  take  up  bis 

et  sequatur  me.    Qui  voluerit  animam  cross  and  follow  me.    Whosoever  will 

suam  salvam  facere,  perdet  eam ;  qui  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that 

autem  perdiderit  animam  suum  propter  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find 

me,  invenlet  eam.    Quid  enim  prodest  it ;  for  what  does  it  profit  a  man  if  ho 

homini,  si  universum  mundum  lucretur,  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 

anim®  verosuaedetrimentumpatiatur?  soul?    Or  what  shall  a  man  give  in 

Aut  quam  debit  homo  commutationem  exchange  for  his  soul?    For  the  Son 

pro  anima  su4  ?    Filius  enim  hominis  of  Man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his 
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Tenturas  est  in  g1ori4  Patria  sai,  cam  Father,  with  his  angelt,  and  then  he 
angelis  suis ;  et  tunc  reddet  unicuique  will  render  to  every  one  aocording  to 
aeeandura  opera  ejua.  his  works. 

The  Sermon  follows ;  afler  which  the  Novice  is  eonduoted  to  the  grate  by  the 
Mother  Assistant,  when  the  Bishop,  seated^  wearing  his  mitre,  interrogates  her 
as  follows: — 

Bishop. — Mj  childf  what  do  j'ou  demand? 

Novice. — My  Lord,  I  most  humbly  beg  to  be  received  to  the  Holy  Profeasion. 

Bishop. — My  child,  do  you  consider  yourself  sufficiently  instructed  in  what 
regards  the  vows  of  religion,  and  the  rules  and  constitutions  of  this  institute ; 
and  do  you  know  the  obligations  you  contract  by  the  Holy  Profession  7 

Novice. — Yes,  roy  Lord,  with  the  grace  of  God. 

Bishop. — Det  tibi  Deus  in  hoc  sancto  .  Bishop. — May  Grod  grant  you  perse- 
proposito  per^cverentiam,  illudque  ad  verance  in  this  your  holy  resolution, 
optatum  effectum  perducere  sua  benig-  and  may  He  deign  in  His  mercy  to 
nitate  dignetur.  In  nomine  Patris,  et  complete  what  He  has  begun.  In  the 
Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti.    Amen.  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 

and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

Then  the  solemn  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said,  except  the  Feast  be  a 
Double  or  a  Suuday,  in  which  case  the  Mass  of  the  day  is  said. 
Afler  the  *  Domioe  non  sum  dignus '  the  Mother  Superior  says  aloud : — 

Immola  Deo  sacriticium  laudis.  Offer  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  praise. 

The  Nuns  answer: — 

Et  rcdde  Altissimo  vota  tu&  And  pay  thy  vows  to  tlie  most  High« 

In  the  meantime,  the  Mother  Assistant  takes  the  candle  fh)m  the  Novice,  and 
gives  her  the  Act  of  Profession.  The  Novice  rises,  and,  advancing  a  step,  says, 
in  an  audible  voice: — 

Vota  mca  Domino  reddam,  in  con-  I  will  pay  my  vows  to  the  Lord  in 
spectu  omnis  populi  ejus,  in  atriis  the  sight  of  all  His  people,  in  the 
domds  Domini.  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

The  Novice  then  kneels  down,  and  the  C!onfiteor  is  said  at  the  altar,  after 
which,  tlie  Bishop  approaches  the  grate,  bearing  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and 
says  the  'Domine  non  sum  dignus'  three  times.  At  the  third  repetition,  the 
Novice  makes  a  profound  adoration  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  the 
Bishop  raises  a  little,  whilst  she  pronounces  her  vows  as  follows: — 

Act  of  Profosnen. 

In  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  under  the  protection 
of  His  Immaculate  Mother,  Mary,  ever  Virgin,  I,  (N.  N.)  called  in  religion  Sister 
Mary  (N.)  do  vow  and  promise  to  God  Poverty,  Chastity,  and  Obedience,  and 
to  pereevere  to  the  end  of  my  life  in  Inclosure  in  this  Institute,  for  the  Charita- 
ble Instruction  of  poor  g^rls,  according  to  the  Rules  and  Constitutions  of  this 
Order  of  the  Presentation  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  approved  of  and  confirmed  by 
the  Apostolical  authority  of  our  Holy  Father  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh,  under  the 
authority  and  in  presence  of  you,  my  Lord,  and  Right  Reverend  Fatlier  in  God, 
(N.X  Bishop  of  this  diocese,  and  of  our  Reverend  Moth^  (N.),  called  in  Relig- 
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ion  Siater  (N.)  Mother  Superior  of  this  Oonvent  of  the  Presentation  of  Our 
Blessed  Ladj,  on  this  daj  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  .* 

As  soon  as  the  KoTice  has  read  the  Act  of  Profession^  the  Mother  Assistant 
gives  her  a  pen,  to  make  a  cross  after  her  sig:nature.  This  done^  the  Bishop 
gives  her  the  Holj  Communion,  saying: — 

Quod  Deus  in  te  incepit,  ipse  per-  What  God  has  commenced  in  thee, 

ficiat ;  et  corpus  Domini  nostri  Jesu  may  He  himself  perfect ;  and  may  the 

Christi  custodiat  animam  tuam  in  li-  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve 

tam  setemam.    Amen.  thy  soul  to  life  everlasting.     Amen. 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  newly  Professed  is  conducted  by  the  Mother  Assist- 
ant to  the  Mother  Superior,  to  whom  she  presents  the  Act  of  Profession,  on  her 
knees. f    She  then  resumes  her  place  at  the  grate. 

Mass  being  finished,  the  Bishop  takes  off  his  chasuble,  and,  putting  on  a  cope 
and  mitre  commences  the  '  Yeui  Sancte  Spiritus,'  which  is  continued  by  the 
choir. 

The  Bishop  then  sprinkles  the  newly  Professed  with  holy  water  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  saying:  *In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti.* 

After  the  appropriate  versicles  sung  alternately  by  tlie  newly  Professed  and 
the  choir,  she  is  conducted  by  the  Mother  Superior  and  Mother  Assistant  to 
the  grate,  and  kneels,  while  the  Bishop,  having  his  mitre  on,  places  the  black 
vail  on  her  head,  saying : — 

Suscipe  velum  sacrum,  pudoris  et  Receive  the  holy  vail,  the  emblem  of 
reverentiss  signum,  quod  perferas  ante  chastity  aud  modesty,  which  mayest 
tribunal  Domini  nostri,  Je»u  Christi,  ut  thou  carry  before  the  judgment  seat 
habeas  vitam  etemam,  et  vivas  in  saec-  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  thou 
ula  sfficulorum.    Amen.  mayest  have  eternal  life,  and  mayest 

live  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

The  Mother  Superior  fastens  the  vail,  while  the  Mother  Assistant  removes 
the  white  vail  The  newly  Professed,  having  been  g^ven  her  candle,  retires  a 
few  steps  from  the  altar,  and  sings: — 

Posuit  signum  in  faciem  meam.  He  has  placed  His  seal  on  my  fore- 

head. 
The  Choir:— 

Ut  nullum,  prsBter  eum,  amatorem  That  I  sliould  admit  no  other  lover 
admittaro.  but  Him. 

She  then  kneels  before  the  grate,  and  the  Bishop  takes  the  blessed  ring  in  his 
right  band,  and  puts  it  on  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand,  saying: — 

Desponso    te    Jesu    Christo,    Filio  May  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  the  sa- 

summi  Patris,  qui  te  illsBsam  custodiat.  preme  Father,  who  has  now  espoused 

Accipe  ergo  aunulum  fidei,  signaculum  thee,  protect  thee  fh>m    all   danger. 

Spiritus  Sancti ;  ut  sponsa  Dei  voceris,  Receive  then  the  ring  of  faith,  the  seal 

*  In  the  Act  of  Frokmton  Um  form  Tari«  after  the  word  '  Obedlenee,'  aceordinf  to  the  olyoels 
of  the  offler.  Thus  in  the  Order  of  Mercy,  tlie  words  ron  :— *  And  the  eenriee  of  the  Poor.  Sick, 
end  Ignorant,  and  to  peraevrre  until  death  in  this  Confrefatioo  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  aceordinf 
to  iu  approved  rule  and  eomtitutioat ;  under  the  authority  and  in  pretence  of  you,  my  I<ord,*  tee. 

t  The  newly  Prnfesaed  U  furnished  with  a  copy  of  her  Act  of  Profeasion.  The  original,  which 
ehe  hat  signed,  the  never  sect  again ;  but,  on  her  deetb,  it  is  placed  is  her  haoda  when  ahe  b  kid 
out  io  her  haUt,  and  Is  bnried  with  her. 
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et  m  ei  fideliter  senrieris.  in  perpetuum  of  the  H0I7  Ghost,  that  thoa  roayest 
ooroDeria  Id  nomine  Patria  et  Filii  et  be  called  the  Spouse  of  Christ,  and  if 
Spiritua  Sanctt    Amen.  thou  art  faithful,  be  crowned  with  Him 

for  ever.  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Amen. 

The  Bishop  solemnly  blesses  the  newly  Professed,  who,  rising,  sajs,  or  sings: — 

Regnum    mundi    et  omnem    oma-  The  kingdom  of  the  world,  and  all 

tum   steculi   contempsi,  propter  amo-  the  g^ndour  of  this  earth  I  have  de- 

rem  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  quem  spisedforloveof  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

yidi,  qucm   amayi,  in   quem  credidi,  whom  I  have  seen,  whom  I  have  loved, 

quem  dilexL  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  toward 

whom  my  heart  inclineth. 

The  choir  repeats  the  same. 

The  newly  Professed  retires  a  few  steps,  and  sings  alternately  with  the  choir 
'Eructavit  cor  meum,'  Ac.,  as  already  g^ven. 

The  newly  Professed  then  gives  her  candle  to  the  Mother  Assistant,  and 
prostrates,  and  remains  prostrate  while  the  '  Te  Deum '  is  sung,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding versicles  and  prayers  are  said. 

The  Bishop  sprinkles  the  newly  Professed  with  holy  water;  the  Mother 
Assistant  directs  her  to  rise,  makes  with  her  a  g^enufiection  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  and  conducts  her  to  the  Mother  Superior,  to  whom  she  kneels. 
The  Mother  Superior  raises,  and  cordially  embraces  her.  She  then  proceeds  to 
embrace  the  other  nuns,  bowing  to  each  as  she  does  so,  and  receives  her  candle 
from  the  Mother  Assistant  During  this  time  is  sung  the  CXXXII.  psalm, 
'Eoce  quam  bonum,'  Slc 

The  psalm  being  finished,  the  nuns  retire  processionally,  as  they  entered. 

Divestment  of  all  Property. 

Persons  who  are  about  to  join  a  regular  order  undergo  a  period  of  probation, 
or  novitiate,  varying  from  one  to  nine  years  in  length,  during  which  the  rules 
of  the  regular  orders  leave  to  them  the  possession  and  free  disposition  of  any 
property  they  may  be  entitled  to.  When  that  period  of  probation  is  over,  a 
person  intending  to  join  a  regular  order  is  '  professed,' — that  is,  tikes  the  solemn 
TOWS  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  common  to  all  the  regular  orders. 
The  vow  of  poverty  being  inconsistent,  conscientiously  speaking,  with  the  re- 
tention of  any  property,  the  intended  religious  must,  before  profession,  divest 
himself,  by  legal  means,  of  all  that  he  possesses.  A  ()ortion  is  commonly  re- 
served to  the  community  which  he  is  about  to  join,  and  which  is  thenceforth  to 
maintain  him.  The  rest  is  disposed  of  by  him  in  any  manner  he  may  think 
best  If  any  property  should  come  by  inheritance  to  a  religious  person  after 
profession,  the  rules  of  the  regular  orders  require  him  to  dispose  of  that  prop- 
erty in  favor  of  those  persons  who  would  have  succeeded  to  it  if  he  had  been 
dead.  It,  on  the  other  hand,  property  is  left  by  will  to  a  member  of  a  regular 
order  by  name,  he  is  entitled  under  the  rules  of  the  order  to  retain  it,  not  for 
his  own  benefit  but  for  that  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  It  may 
he  taken  as  a  common  feature  of  all  the  regular  orders,  that  the  members  of 
them,  once  professed,  do  not  hold  or  retain  any  income  or  property  for  their  own 
benefit  If  any  property  devolves  upon  them  by  gift,  or  operation  of  law,  they 
are  bound  by  their  vows  to  divest  themselves  of  it  by  some  legal  means ;  these 
legal  means  are  determined  by  the  law  of  this  country,  which  of  ec)urse  regards 
their  capacity  and  power  of  disposition  as  wholly  unaffected  by  their  religious 
vows.  These  observations  apply  equally  to  the  members  of  the  male  and 
female  orders. 
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BT  JOHN  mCBOLAI  MUKmT. 


MISS  HONOEA  KAGLK. 

Miss  Honora  Naole,  the  pioneer  of  Catholic  education  for  girb 
in  institutions  professedly  Catholic  in  Ireland,  nas  bom  at  Ballj- 
griffin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Blackwatcr,  near  Mallow,  in  the  year 
1728.  Her  father,  Garrett  Naglc,  £sq.,  was  of  the  family  of  Sir 
Richard  Nagle,  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Cork,  Attor- 
ney-General,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  King  James  II.,  which  sat  in  Dublin  in  1669.  Her  mother 
was  one  of  the  Mathews  of  Thomaston,  a  name  since  rendered  illus- 
trious by  the  Apostle  of  Temperance.  She  was  also  closely  related 
"  to  the  Right  Honorable  Edmund  Burke.* 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  and  penalties  attaching  to  Irish  Cath- 
olics who  attempted  to  procure  for  their  children  in  foreign 
countries  the  education  which  was  denied  them  at  home,  she  was 
sent  by  her  parents  to  be  educated  in  Paris.  Her  course  being 
finished,  she  remained  on  a  visit  with  some  friends  there,  and,  in 
due  time,  entered  freely  into  the  gaieties  of  that  brilliant  capital 
The  fair  young  Irish  girl,  who,  in  the  words  of  a  cotemporary, 
'  united  with  an  agreeable  person  the  most  engaging  manners  and 
the  more  lasting  attractions  of  a  cultivated  mind,*  was  greatly  ad- 
mired, much  sought  after,  and  flattered ;  but,  young  and  lively  as 
she  was,  her  head  was  not  turned.  It  is  recorded  of  her  that,  from 
her  earliest  years,  she  evinced  such  good  sense  and  piety  that  when 
occasionally  complaints  were  made  of  her  little  faults,  such  as  are 
incidental  to  childhood,  her  father  used  to  remark  that  his  '  little 
Nano  would  vet  be  a  saint.' 

At  the  period  of  which  I  now  write,  and,  indeed,  up  to  near  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  the-  condition  of  the  Irish  Catholic  was 
truly  deplorable.  By  the  statute  law,  he  was  prohibited  the  posses- 
sion of  landed  property,  denied  all  political  and  municipal  privileges, 

*  Tfiit  frmt  itatesinan,  whoM  mntbtr  was  Marj,  dau^ter  of  F«trkk  Nifl^r  £*4*r  of  Bbaobal- 
IjduflE^  wu  two  yean  the  jnoior  of  bis  oonaln. 
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and  jealously  excluded  from  every  avenue  of  social  advancement. 
It  was  only  by  sufferance  he  worshiped  God,  in  hidden  places, 
according  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  by  sufferance  he  was  able 
stealthily  to  educate  his  children  in  that  faith.  Not  only  was  his 
religion  banned  by  law,  but,  up  to  the  year  1782,  ho  was  bonnd, 
under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  appear  before  two  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  testify  on  oath  ^  where  and  when  he  heard  the 
Popish  mass  celebrated,  and  also  the  names  of  the  persons  celebra- 
ting and  present  at  it/*  Up  to  the  same  period.  Catholics,  or,  as 
they  were  termed  in  the  several  statutes.  Papists,  were  forbidden  to 
teach  school,  either  publicly  or  in  private  houses,  except  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family,  under  a  penalty  of  20/.  fine  and  three  months' 
imprisonment.!  They  were  also  prohibited  sending  their  children 
to  foreign  countries  to  be  educated,  under  the  penalty  of  disability 
lo  sue  in  law  or  equity,  or  to  be  guardian,  executor,  or  administrator, 
or  to  take  a  legacy,  or  deed  of  gift,  or  to  bear  office,  and  forfeit  of 
goods,  and  also  lands  for  life.^ 

It  is  true  that  latterly  such  enactments  were  but  rarely  enforced ; 
but  the  Catholics  of  Ireland — being  close  on  nine-tenths  of  the 
population  of  the  country — felt  that  those  enactments  were  the  law 
of  the  land  in  which  they  lived,  and  might  at  any  moment  be  put 
in  motion  against  them.  Therefore,  their  religious  worship,  and  the 
education  of  their  children,  were  conducted  in  fear  and  trembling. 
The  state  of  affairs  at  the  time  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing fact.  On  a  Sunday  morning  in  the  year  1745,  while  mass  was 
being  secretly  celebrated  in  a  loft  of  an  old  store,  in  Cook  street,  in 
Dublin,  the  fioor  gave  way,  and  the  officiating  priest.  Father  Fita- 
Gerald,  and  nine  of  his  congregation,  were  killed,  and  several  others 
were  severely  injured.  On  this,  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Chesterfield,  § 
declared  that,  the  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  tho  Catholics 
should  be  allowed  to  open  their  chapels,  and,  accordingly,  some  re- 
laxation took  place,  as  far  as  Divine  worship  was  concerned.  The 
difficulties  of  education,  however,  continued  as  great  as  ever. 

T*he  poor  naturally  suffered  most  from  this  ill-judged  tyranny. 
The  rich  might  themselves  teach  their  children,  or  they  might  hare 

*  8th  Anne,  e.  3,  tec.  2],  a.d:  I7C9.— *  Irish  StntutM.*  vol.  iv.  p.  SOI. 
.  t  7th  William  III.,  c. 4.  mo.  9,  ad.  1005.—* Irish  Statutea/  vol.  iii.  p  890l  Thb  law  wm  Mt 
repeated  until  17^2.  when  the  21tt  k  2Sd  of  George  IIL  e.  68,  was  paased.  beiof  *  an  Act  to  allov 
persons  professing  the  Popish  religion  to  teach  scliool  in  this  kingdom,  and  for  regulatiof  thm  edo- 
eation  of  Papists,  and  also  to  repeal  parts  of  certain  lawa  relative  lo  Iha  foardlaoihip  of  thdt 
children.*—*  Irish  Statutes,*  vol.  sii.  p.  388. 

t  7th  William  III.  c.  4,  see.  1,  a.d.  1005.—'  Irish  Statutaa.'  toI.  iil.  p.  SM. 

$  Philip  Dormer,  the  fourth  and  celebrated  Earl  of  Chaatarfiakl,  aervad  as  Lofd-l 
Ireland  from  August  31, 1745,  to  Saplanber  13^  1747. 
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( teachers  to  attend  them  in  their  own  homes.    But  the  poor  had  no 

'  such  advantages.  Teaching  school  by  a  papist  was  a  serions  offense 
in  law,  and,,  in  the  few  rare  cases  in  which  it  was  attempted,  was 
overlooked  only  through  the  kind  feeling  of  the  authorities.  Hence 
to  realize  her  idea  was  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  and  risk  to 
our  Irish  young  lady.  That  idea  was  the  gradual  opening  of  schools 
for  poor  girls  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  an  idea  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  was  further  developed  in  the  daring  project  of  the  reestab- 
lish men  t  of  conventual  institutions  as  the  best  machinery  for  the 
education  of  the  female  youth  of  the  country. 

The  difficulties  of  Miss  Nagle^s  undertaking  were  very  much  in- 
ereascd  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  secret  from  even  the  members 

.  of  her  own  family.  For,  although  steadfast  Catholics,  they  would 
naturally  be  apprehensive  of  the  fatal  results  likely  to  accrue  to 

,  themselves  of  any  relative  of  theirs  so  flagrantly  violating  the  law 
as  to  open  a  '  Popish  *  school  and  teach  therein.     How,  undeterred 

,  by  the  gravest  discouragements  and  dangers,  she  ventured  stealthily 
to  open  her  first  little  school ;  how  she  struggled  on  for  a  long  time 
almost  single  handed  in  her  noble  work ;  how,  from  early  dawn  till 
late  at  night,  she  taught,  and  labored,  and  spent  herself  for  those 

.  poor  neglected  girls,  whom  a  sadly  mistaken  spirit  of  legislation 

'  would  keep  in  darkness  and  ignorance  for  ever ;  how,  as  if  by  the 
design  of  Divine  Providence,  her  wealthy  uncle  bequeathed  to  her 
his  ample  fortune,  and  thus  opportunely  supplied  her  with  means 

'  most  wanted  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  plans ;  how  she  prevailed 
on  four  Irish  young  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  to  enter  the  novitiate 
of  the  Ursulines  in  Paris,  and  thus  qualify  themselves  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  convent  for  educating  poor  girls  in  the  city  of  Cork; 
how,  this  machinery  proving  insufficient,  she  further  founded  the 
Order  of  the  Presentation ;  how,  for  many  weary  years,  she  toiled, 
and  prayed,  and  suffered  for  this  her  darling  project;  and  how,  at 
length,  she  rejoiced  in  its  realization — all  these  details  may  best  be 
read  in  her  simple,  unaffected  correspondence,  preserved  in  Dean 

.  Murphy's  *  Life  of  Nano  Naglt^  The  spirit  of  this  entire  corres- 
pondence is  seen  in  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
Miss  Fitzsimons,  th(fn  making  her  novitiate  in  the  Ursuline  convent 
of  Saint  Jacques,  Paris,  for  the  projected  foundation  in  Cork.  She 
tells  her  friend,  who  had  requested  she  would  give  her  a  particular 
account  of  how  she  began  her  schools,  that,  with  a  view  to  carrying 
out  the  project,  she  accepted  a  very  kind  invitation  of  her  sister-in- 
law  to  live  with  her  in  the  city  of  Cork.     She  then  proceeds : — 
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When  I  aVriTedf  I  kept  mj  desigrn  a  profoand  secret,  as  I  knew  if  it  wer» 
spoken  of  I  should  meet  with  opposition  on  eTerj  side,  particulnrly  fh>ai  mj 
own  immediate  family ;  as,  to  all  appearance,  thej  would  suffer  from  it  Uj 
confessor  was  the  only  person  I  told  of  it;  and,  as  I  could  not  appear  in  the 
affair,  I  sent  my  maid  to  get  a  good  mistress,  and  to  take  in  thirty  poor  girls. 
When  the  little  school  was  settled,  I  used  to  steal  there  in  the  morning.  My 
brother  thought  I  was  at  the  chapel.  This  passed  .on  very  well  until,  one  day, 
a  poor  man  came  to  him,  to  speak  to  me  to  take  his  child  into  my  school;  on 
which  he  came  in  to  his  wife  and  me,  laughing  at  the  conceit  of  a  man  who  was 
mad,  and  thought  I  was  in  the  situation  of  a  schoolmistress.  Then  I  owned 
that  I  had  set  up  a  school ;  on  which  he  fell  into  a  violent  passion,  and  said  a 
vast  deal  on  the  bad  consequences  that  may  follow.  His  wife  is  very  zealous* 
and  so  is  he;  but  worldly  interests  blinded  him  at  first  He  was  soon  recon- 
ciled to  it  He  was  not  the  person  I  most  dreaded  would  be  brought  into 
trouble  about  it :  it  was  my  uncle  Nagle,  who  u,  I  think,  the  most  disliked  by 
the  Protestants,  of  any  Catholic  in  the  kingdom.  I  expected  a  great  deal  from 
him.  The  best  part  of  the  fortune  I  have  I  received  from  him.  When  ho 
heard  it  he  was  not  at  all  angry  at  it;  and,  in  a  little  time,  they  were  so  good 
as  to  contribute  largely  to  support  it.  And  I  took  in  children  by  degrees,  not 
to  make  any  noise  about  it  in  the  beginning.  In  about  nine  months  I  had 
about  two  hundred  children.  When  the  Catholics  saw  what  service  it  did,  they 
begged  that,  for  the  convenience  of  tlie  children,  I  would  set  up  schools  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town  from  where  I  was,  to  be  under  my  care  and  direction ;  and 
they  promis3d  to  contribute  to  tlie  support  of  them.  With  this  request  I  readily 
complied,  and  the  same  number  of  ciiildren  that  I  had  were  taken  in ;  and  at 
the  death  of  my  uncle,  I  supported  them  all  at  my  own  expensa  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  take  boys,  but  my  sister-in-law  made  it  a  point,  and  said  she  would  not 
allow  any  of  my  family  to  contribute  to  them  unless  I  did  so ;  on  which  I  got 
a  master,  and  took  in  only  forty  boys.  They  are  in  a  hou.se  by  themselves,  and 
have  no  communication  with  the  others.  At  present,  however,  I  have  two 
schools  for  boys  and  five  for  girls.  The  former  learn  to  read,  and,  when  they 
have  the  Douay  catechism  by  heart,  they  learn  to  write  and  cipher.  There  ars 
three  schools  where  the  girls  learn  to  read,  and  when  they  have  the  catechism 
by  heart,  they  learn  to  work.  They  all  hear  mass  CYery  day,  say  their  morning 
and  night  prayers,  and  say  their  catechism  in  each  school,  by  question  and  an- 
swer, all  together.  Every  Saturday  they  all  say  the  beads,  the  grown  girls 
every  evening.  They  go  to  confession  every  month,  and  to  communion  when 
their  confessor  thinks  proper.  The  sch(x>ls  are  opened  at  eight;  at  twelve  the 
children  go  to  dinner;  at  five  they  leave  scliool.  I  prepare  a  set  for  first  com- 
munion twice  a  year,  and  I  may  truly  say  it  is  the  only  thing  that  gives  me  any 
trouble.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  myself  very  incapable;  and,  in  the  begin- 
ning, being  obliged  to  speak  for  upward  of  four  hour?,  and  my  chest  not  being 
as  strong  as  it  had  been,  I  spat  blood,  which  I  took  care  to  conceal,  for  fear  of 
being  prevented  from  instructing  tlie  poor.  It  has  not  the  least  bad  efiect  now. 
When  I  have  done  preparing  them  at  each  end  of  the  town,  I  feel  myself  like 
an  idler  that  has  nothing  to  do,  though  I  speak  almost  as  much  as  when  I  pre- 
pared them  for  their  first  communion.  I  find  not  the  least  difficulty  in  it  I 
explain  the  catechism,  as  well  as  I  can,  in  one  school  or  other,  every  day ;  and 
if  every  one  thought  as  little  of  labor  as  I  do,  they  would  have  little  merit.  I 
oflen  think  my  scliools  will  never  bring  me  to  heaven,  as  I  only  take  delight 
and  pleasure  in  them.  You  see  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  make  nie  suc- 
ceed, when  I  had  every  thing,  as  I  may  say,  to  fi};ht  against.  I  assure  you,  I 
did  not  expect  a  farthing  from  any  mortal  toward  the  support  of  my  scliools; 
and  I  thought  I  should  not  have  more  than  fitly  or  sixty  girls,  until  I  got  a  for- 
tune; nor  did  1  think  I  should  have  had  a  school  in  Cork.  I  began  in  a  poor 
humble  manner;  and  though  it  pleased  the  Divine  will  to  t^ivc  me  severe  trials 
in  this  foundation,  yet  it  is  to  show  that  it  is  His  work,  and  has  not  been 
effected  by  human  means.. 

It  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  this  letter  was  written.  In 
its  graphic  and  affecting  lines  we  have  presented  to  us  a  pleasing 
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picture  of  these  several  schools,  crowded  with  poor  children,  yearn- 
ing for  knowledge,  struggling  toward  that  light  from  which  the 
Penal  Code  would  exclude  them ;  anxious  parents  beseeching  the 
good  lady  to  admit  their  little  ones  into  the  happy  circle  of  her 
pupils ;  the  teachers  stealthily,  and,  in  many  an  instancCf^trcmbling- 
]y,  performing  those  duties  which  might  at  any  moment  subject 
them  to  20/.  fine  and  three  months'  imprisonment ;  the  surprise  and 
delight  of  the  entire  Catholic  population  at  the  success  of  that 
which  we  are  told  was  *  His  work,  and  not  effected  by  human 
means;'  their  request  to  hi^ve  the  schools  extended,  and  ready 
promise  of  subscriptions  to  support  them ;  and,  though  last  not 
least,  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  good  work,  passing  from  one 
school  to  another,  at  opposite  ends  of  the  city,  reanimating  by  her 
presence  the  zeal  of  the  teachers,  dissipating  their  fears,  instructing 
the  poor  girls,  preparing  them  for  the  sacraments,  speaking  for  up- 
ward of  four  hours  daily,  until  her  health  gives  way,  and  then  con- 
cealing her  illness  from  her  family,  lest  her  work  of  charity  should 
suffer  any  interruption.  But  to  complete  the  picture,  more  is  re- 
quired ;  and  for  this  we  are  able  to  draw  on  tradition,  which  has 
preserved  many  interesting  details  of  the  life  and  good  works  of 
this  excellent  woman,  as  well  as  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  of  her  day.  These  details  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  my 
readers. 

The  city  of  Cork  at  that  date  (1770)  presented  a  large  field  for 
the  eminently  practical  charity  of  Miss  Nagle.  Her  schools  en- 
gaged her  attention  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five  in 
the  evening.  But  the  closing  of  the  schools  did  not  terminate  her 
labors  of  the  day.  There  were  children  to  be  looked  after  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city — some  confined  by  illness,  and  others  absent 
from  school  through  the  carelessness  of  their  parents.  Moreover, 
there  were  several  grown  girls  requiring  counsel  and  instruction ; 
there  were  her  sick  poor  to  be  visited  ;  and  there  were  aged  women 
to  be  called  on,  a  class  which  she  made  her  peculiar  care,  and  for 
which  she  eventually  established  an  asylum,  still  subsisting.  Then 
there  was  her  monthly  collection  to  support  her  schools,  organized 
and  conducted  by  herself. 

At  the  time,  there  were  no  public  lamps  in  the  streets  of  Cork, 
and  several  spots  were  dangerous,  owing  to  the  ruinous  state  of  the 
parapet  walls  along  the  canals.  Besides,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
were  frequent  riots  and  robberies  at  night.  Yet  these  dangers  did 
not  deter  her ;  and,  on  many  a  cold  winter's  morning  before  dawn, 
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going  to  Mass  at  the  Catbedral,  then  callecl  the  *  North  Chapel/  and^ 
on  many  a  bleak  winter's  evening,  visiting  her  poor  clients,  she 
might  be  seen,  moving  along  in  wind  and  rain,  carrying  a  lantern  in 
one  hand  and  holding  her  cloak  tightly  around  her  with  the  other.: 
No  matterVhat  lawless  characters  might  be  abroad,  it  may  well  be 
conceived  no  one  would  molest  her.  There  is  something  in  the 
human  lieart  which  intuitively  recognizes  and  pays  homage  to  true 
greatness  of  soul — that  greatness  which,  wholly  divested  of  self,  la- 
bors,  and  endures,  and  lives  only  for  one's  indigent  and  suffering 
fellow-creatures.  And  thus,  oftentimes,  when  that  poorly-clad  fig- 
ure appeared,  although  sensitively  shrinking  from  observation,  it  is 
recorded  that  the  brawler's  voice  was  instantly  hushed,  and  many, 
a  head  was  reverently  uncovered,  and  many  a  fervent  blessing- 
followed  in  her  path,  as  she  silently  passed  along,  on  her  mission 
of  charity. 

May  we  not  well  imagine,  too,  that  more  than  one  cliild  of  sin 
and  shame  was  converted  by  such  an  example ;  that  the  carclesa 
liver,  when  he  beheld  this  delicately  nurtured  lady  thus  sacrificing 
herself  for  the  welfare  of  her  poorer  fellow-creatures,  became  thence- 
forward *a  wiser  and  a  better  man;'  and  that,  in  many  an  humble 
home,  when  the  innocent  little  children  returned  from  her  schools, 
and  repeated  at  night  the  prayers  which  she  had  taught  them,  and, 
on  first  awaking  in  the  morning,  offered  their  hearts  and  the  actions 
of  the  day  to  God,  the  better  naturo  of  the  parents  asserted  itself, 
and,  strengthened  and  upheld  by  supernatural  grace,  led  them  to 
turn  toward  Uim,  for  whom  she  lived  and  labored,  and  in  whom, 
even  though  careless  and  erring  they  might  be,  they  firmly  believed. 

The  Urauline  Convent  and  ScJiool  at  Cork. 

As  year^  moved  on.  Miss  Nagle's  incessant  labors  necessarily  began 
to  affect  her  constitution.  Although  she  bore  up  bravely,  and,  as 
we  can  gather  from  her  letters,  persuaded  herself  that  her  health 
was  excellent;  Uhe  spitting  of  blood '  and  failing  strength  reminded 
her  that  something  must  ere  long  be  done  to  insure  the  perpetuation 
of  the  good  work  after  her  lifetime.  She  therefore  resolved  to  put 
into  execution  ns  speedily  as  possible  her  long  cherished  project  of 
establishing  a  convent  in  Cork,  and  to  this  object  thenceforward, 
without  her  schools  being  neglected,  her  fortune,  her  energies,  her 
untiring  exertions  were  devoted.  From  certain  clergymen  she  re- 
ceived most  valuable  cooperation,  especially  from  her  confessor,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Doran,  S.J.,  and  from  the  Abb6  Moylan,  afterward  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Cork.     Four  Irish  young  kdies  generously  consented  to 
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devote  themselveB  to  this  arduous  mission,  and  for  tbo  purpose,  eiH 
tered  the  novitiate,  in  the  Ursuline  Convent  of  Saint  Jacques,  Paris. 
Their  names  were,  Miss  Fitzsiinons,  the  special  friend  and  corre* 
tpondent  of  the  foundress ;  Miss  Nagic,  her  relative  ;  Miss  Coppin- 
ger,  of  the  Barryscourt  family,  and  cousin  of  Marian,  Duchess  of. 
Norfolk;  and  Miss  Kavanagh,  related  to  the  noble  house  of  Oi^ 
mondc.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Nagle  was  busily  engaged  in  Cork  about 
her  new  foundation.  She  built  the  convent  in  Douglas  street,  and 
made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  young 
community.  As  a  measure  of  prudence,  she  proceeded  in  the  affair, 
for  a  considerable  time,  without  the  cognizance  of  even  her  owi| 
fiimily,  and  informed  them  of  it  only  when  it  was  in  such  a  forward 
state  as  to  make  success  certain.  This  we  learn  from  her  Icttef, 
writen  to  Miss  Fitzsimons,  from  Bath,  on  July  20, 1770.  She  states 
that  she  had  gone  over  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  her  brothers,  and 
informing  them  of  her  project.  She  describes  their  amazement  and 
apprehension  at  first,  but  how,  in  the  end,  they  rejoiced  at  what  shi^ 
had  done,  when  they  found  that  the  undertaking  gave  such  promisi^ 
of  success.  *  It  gives  them  all  great  pleasure,*  she  continues,  '  tha^ 
I  should  be  the  means  of  promoting  such  a  good  work,  and  mj 
sisters-in-law  are  as  eager  to  get  good  subjects  for  it  as  wo  could  be; 
I  hope  you  will  approve  of  my  manner  of  acting,  as  the  less  noise  it 
made  about  affairs  of  this  kind  in  this  country  the  better.* 

In  another  letter  written  to  Miss  Fitzsimons  from  Cork,  later  ip 
the  same  year,  she  expresses  her  anxiety  that  the  ladies  making  their 
novitiate  in  Paris  for  the  Cork  house  should  fully  qualify  themselves 
as  teachers,  in  order  to  be  able  to  impart  suitable  secular  instruction 
to  the  young  ladies  who  would  be  sent  to  their  pension  school,  ^  as 
there  is  such  a  general  complaint,  both  iu  this  kingdom  and  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  children  are  taught  only  to  say  their  prayers.  As  for 
spiritual  matters,  I  am  sure  the  nuns  will  take  care  of  these.^ 

Toward  the  close  of  the  spring  of  the  year  1771,  the  Abb6  Moy- 
lan  proceeded  from  Cork  to  Paris,  to  conduct  the  young  communit/ 
to  its  destination.  As  the  four  young  ladies  had  received  only  thci 
white  vail,  and  as  the  mother  superior  of  a  convent  must  be  a  pro-, 
fessed  nun,  a  difficulty  arose,  when  it  was  found  that  not  one  of  the 
French  professed  sisters  of  Saint  Jacques  was  willing  to  accompany 
them  to  Ireland.  This  might  well  have  l»een  expected  ;  for,  bad  as 
were  the  penal  laws  by  which  Ireland  was  then  oppressed,  foreigners 
must  naturally  have  entertained  even  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
dangers  awaiting  a  religious  community  daring  to  establish  itself  im* 
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that  conntry.  But  the  difficaltj  was  removed  by  the  charity  of  an 
Irish  lady,  Mrs.  Margaret  Kelly,  a  professed  nnn  of  the  Ursulinea  in 
Dieppe,  who  consented  to  proceed  to  Cork  with  the  young  comma- 
nity,  and  preside  over  them  until  their  profession,  when  one  of  their 
Dumber  could  take  her  place,  and  enable  her  to  return  to  France. 
After  a  protracted  journey,  very  different  in  every  respect  from  the 
easy  traveling  of  the  present  day,  they  arrived  at  Cove,  Cork  Har- 
bor, on  May  9,  1771.  Their  convent  not  being  quite  completed, 
they  occupied  meanwhile  an  adjoining  house  in  Douglas  street.  It 
was  on  September  18,  1771,  they  entered  their  convent;  and  this 
18  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Ursuline  order  in  Ireland — 
of  the  reintroduction  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  conventual  insti- 
tutions, suppressed  at  the  Reformation.* 

The  Ursuline  order  was  founded  at  Brescia,  a  city  of  northern 
Italy,  by  Saint  Angela  of  Merici,  in  1532,  for  the  education  of  young 
girls,  rich  and  poor.  It  was  approved  of  by  Pope  Paul  III.,  as  a 
religions  congregation,  under  the  name  of  Saint  Ursula,  in  1544,  and 
was  obliged  to  inclosure,  and  declared  a  religious  order,  under  the 
rule  of  Saint  Augustine,  by  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1572,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  Saint  Charles  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of  Milan.  Its  special 
function  is  the  education  of  young  ladies,  although  there  is  generally 
a  school  for  poor  girls  also,  attached  to  each  convent  of  the  order. 
The  new  Ursuline  community  of  Cork  opened  their  school  for  young 
ladies  in  January,  1772,  commencing  with  twelve  pupils.  These 
numbers  rapidly  and  largely  increased,  as  the  opportunity  waa 
eagerly  availed  of  by  parents  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  who  pre- 
Tiously  had  been  obliged  either  to  send  their  children  for  education 
to  the  Continent,  or  to  have  them  taught  in  their  own  homes.  The 
community  also  took  chaige  of  Miss  Nagle's  poor  schools,  adjoin- 
ing the  convent 

The  Cork  Ursuline  community  rapidly  grew  and  prospered.  Sev- 
eral ladies  immediately  joined  it.  One  of  the  first  was  Miss  Moylan, 
■ister  of  the  future  bishop,  who  entered  December,  1771,  in  her 
eighteenth  year.  She  lived  to  the  venerable  age  of  ninety,  having 
spent  seventy-two  years  within  the  convent  walls,  and  filled,  several 
times,  the  office  of  Mother  Superior. 

A  branch  of  the  order,  a  filiation  of  the  Cork  house,  was  estab- 
Hshed  in  Thurles  in  1789,  and  one  in  Waterford  in  1816.     There 

*  Some  few  conTenU,  on  a  reduoed  loale,  of  Doiuinicanesset,  Poor  Clam,  and  othen,  ae  wm 
■kail  lee  further  on,  secretly  esiiled  in  tome  part*  of  tlie  United  Kingdom ;  but  this  special  fova- 
dation  of  Hiss  Nagle,  for  aducalional  pnrposet,  may  ba  ngaidcd  as  Uia  raintrodnctioa  or  tevival 
•f  aooTeotttal  Institutions  in  tbase  ooontriai. 
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are  also  convenU  in  Sligo  and  Upton,  near  Stratford.  All  have 
large  boarding  scbooU  for  young  ladies,  besides  free  schools  for 
poor  girls. 

In  1825,  tbo  Cork  Ursulines  renioTed  from  the  convent  in  Dong- 
las  street,  originally  built  for  tbeir  reception  by  Miss  Naglc,  to  a  fine 
residence,  witb  extensive  grounds  attached,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lee, 
at  Blackrock,  about  two  miles  below  the  city,  as  being  more  suita- 
ble than  the  house  they  first  occupied  for  the  main  object  of  their 
institute — the  education  of  young  ladies. 

THE  NUNS  or  TBE  PRS8EKTATI0V. 

Greatly  as  Miss  Naglc  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  her  foundation — 
at  the  vast  good  certain  to  accrue  from  the  labors  of  the  Ursuline 
institute  in  Cork,  and  its  gradual  extension  throughout  the  country 
— she  found,  after  a  few  months'  experience,  that  the  order  was  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  peculiar  necessities  of  the  times ;  inasmuch  as 
its  main  function  was  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  rich,  and 
although  the  nuns  labored  assiduously  in  her  beloved  poor  schools, 
this  with  them  was  but  a  secondary  work,  and  they  could  not  devote 
themselves  to  it  exclusively,  as  she  had  intended  they  should,  with- 
out a  violation  of  the  constitutions  of  their  order.  This  was  to  her 
a  grave  disappointment ;  and  yet,  in  the  designs  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, although  she  did  not  see  it  at  the  time,  the  community  which 
she  had  established  afterward  largely  contributed,  as  indeed  it  was 
essential,  to  the  success  of  her  great  project;  for  it  became  the 
nursery  of  that  order  of  which  she  was  yet  to  be  the  foundress, 
and,  for  many  years,  furnished  from  among  its  pupils  subjects  for 
the  several  convents  of  the  Presentation  in  Ireland. 

Retiring  to  a  house  next  the  new  convent,  along  with  some  pious 
ladies  who  had  joined  her  for  the  purpose,  she  formed  a  society,  to 
be  named  *  Of  tbe  Presentation  of  our  Blessed  Lady  in  the  Temple.' 
The  objects  of  the  society  were — going  through  the  city,  looking 
after  poor  girls;  inducing  them  to  attend  school;  and  instructing 
them  in  their  religion ;  and,  further,  visiting,  relieving,  and  consol- 
ing the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes,  and  in  the  public  hospitals — 
duties  analogous  to  those  now  discharged  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
and  Sisters  of  Mercy.  This  association,  approved  of  by  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese,  commenced  its  work  on  Christmas  day,  1777,  wheu 
fifty  poor  persons  were  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  foundress,  who, 
with  her  associates,  waited  on  them  at  table.  This  practice  she 
continued  for  life. 

About  this  time  she  established  her  Asylum  for  aged  females. 
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Tbe  stranger  now  Yisiting  the  neighborhood  of  the  Soath  Presenta- 
tion Convent  in  Cork,  will  be  struck  by  ft  handsome  building  of  red 
stone,  with  limestone  dressings,  abutting  on  the  street,  and,  on  in* 
quiry,  will  be  informed  that  it  is  Miss  Nagle^s  Asylum  for  old  women; 
but  who  she  was,  his  casual  informant  will  probably  be  nnablo  to 
tell.  For  ninety  years  now,  this  good  work,  like  her  other  good 
works,  has  been  going  on  ;  and  thus,  during  that  lengthened  period, 
many  a  respectable  aged  woman  has  been  saved  from  either  the 
work-house  or  slow  starvation,  and  enabled  to  close  her  life  in  ease, 
ministered  to  by  the  good  nuns  of  the  Presentation  order. 

The  establishment  of  a  house  of  refuge  for  fallen  women,  to  be 
supported  by  the  labor  of  the  inmates,  was  her  next  undertaking; 
but  this  she  was  not  destined  to  accomplish.  Her  mission  had  been 
already  fulfilled ;  and  it  was  time  she  should  be  called  to  her  reward. 
In  the  commencement  of  1784,  an  incessant  cough  and  other  ail- 
ments gave  warning  of  her  approaching  end.  Thenceforward  she 
rapidly  declined ;  and  on  April  26,  of  that  year,  fortified  by  the 
rites  of  the  church,  and  surrounded  by  her  little  community,  to 
whom,  on  being  urged  to  say  something,  she  addressed,  as  her  last 
exhortation,  the  words,  *Love  one  another  as  you  have  hitherto 
done,*  she  calmly  expired  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
thirtieth  of  her  heroic  career  of  charity. 

After  Miss  Naglc^s  death,  the  Sisters  of  the  Presentation  fully 
carried  out  the  precepts,  and  acted  up  to  the  example,  bequeathed 
them  by  their  beloved  foundress.  So  abundant  was  the  fruit  of 
their  labora,  that  the  Bishops  of  other  dioceses  were  anxious  that 
the  good  work  should  be  extended  to  their  flocks.  With  a  view  to 
this,  Doctor  Moylan,  Bishop  of  Cork,  made  application  to  the  Holy 
See  for  its  approval  of  the  congregation,  which,  thus  far,  had  ex- 
isted only  by  episcopal  sanction. 

In  the  Catholic  Church,  no  religious  order  or  congregation  can  be 
permanently  established  or  extended,  unless  it  is  approved  of  by  the 
Pope,  who,  for  this  purpose,  must  bo  fully  informed  and  satisfied  aa 
to  its  scope,  objects,  and  rule  and  constitutions.  Then,  if,  after  the 
experience  of  some  years^  further  working,  it  is  still  approved  of,  it 
is  confirmed  by  the  Uoly  See. 

Conformably  with  the  petition  thus  made  to  him.  Pope  Pius  VL 
addressed  a  brief,  under  date  September  3, 1791,  to  Francis,  Bishop 
of  Cork,  approving  of  the  pious  institute  of  Charitable  Instruction, 
established  in  the  city  of  Cork,  and  authorizing  him  to  extend  the 
same  to  all  other  cities,  towns,  and  pUces  in  Ireland,  with  the  con- 
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sent  of  the  ordinaries.*  Hie  brief  directed  that  tbe  religions  should 
observe  mles  and  constitutions  approaching,  as  near  as  possible,  to 
those  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Ursula,  and,  also  that,  having  com- 
pleted the  time  of  probation,  they  should  make  simple  vows  of 
chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  and  a  vow  of  persevering  in  the 
said  holy  purpose  of  charitable  instruction.  The  nature  of  simple 
and  solemn  vows  will  be  explained  further  on. 

In  a  few  years,  the  mother  house  in  Cork  sent  forth  five  colonies, 
which,  among  many  others,  are,  to  this  day,  flourishing  institutions; 
viz.,  to  Killarney,  in  1793;  Georgc*s  Hill,  Dublin,  in  1794;  the 
northern  district  of  the  city  of  Cork,  in  1799;  and  Watciford  and 
Kilkenny,  both  in  1800. 

In  the  year  1805  it  appeared  desirable  to  the  Bishops,  and  to  the 
several  communities  themselves,  that,  to  meet  the  educational  ncces* 
sities  of  the  times,  as  well  as  to  insure  the  consolidation  and  per* 
petuity  of  the  institute,  it  should  be  formed  into  a  religious  order, 
with  solemn  vows  and  a  law  of  inclosure,  and  should  confine  itself 
exclusively  to  the  work  of  charitable  instruction,  necessarily  omit- 
ting the  visitation  and  relief  of  the  sick  poor  in  the  public  hospitals 
and  ihcir  own  homes,  which  heretofore  formed  part  of  its  objects. 

Accordingly,  application  having  been  made  to  the  Holy  See,  his 
Holiness  Pope  Pius  Yll.,  on  April  9, 1805,  issued  a  brief  addressed 
to  his  venerable  brother,  Francis  Bishop  of  Cork,  approving  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Pious  Instruction  being  transferred 
from  the  state  of  members  of  a  simple  congregation  to  that  of  a 
religious  order,  under  the  title  and  invocation  of  the  Presentation 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  their  being  admitted,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  time  of  probation,  to  the  profession  of  solemn 
vows,  with  the  addition  of  a  fourth  vow,  namely,  that  of  educating 
and  instructing  young  girls,  especially  the  poor,  in  the  precepts  and 
rudiments  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  brief  recites,  at  full  length, 
the  rules  and  constitutions,  confirms  the  same,  and  directs  that  the 
religious  in  future  shall  live  under  these  rules,  bo  subject  to  the  or- 
dinarv,  and  observe  the  law  of  inclosure. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  here  that  it  is  only  inclosed  or  clois- 
tered nuns,  such  as  the  Benedictines,  Carmelites,  Doiniiiicnnessee 
of  the  second  order,  Poor  Clares,  Augustinians,  the  other  ancient 
orders,  the  Ursnlines,  and  the  Presentation  Nuns  above  mentioned, 
are  religious  orders.     Those  who  go  out  to  minister  to  the  sick,  to 

*  All  ordinary  is  one  hnrinf  ordinnrjr  or  immedinte  jiiriMlictinn  in  mnttera  eceletiottical,  loell 
«t  a  Bubop  io  hb  dioccM,  or  Um  deao  or  vicar-capitular,  iboukl  Um  mc  be  vacauU 
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visit  hospitals,  to  relieve  the  poor  in  their  own  homes,  and  to  fulfill 
other  extern  offices  of  charity,  are  congregations.  This  is  the  gen- 
eral rule.  However,  there  are  a  few  iustitates,  such  as  the  nuns  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  observing  the  law  of  inclosure,  which  are 
simply  congregations. 

Tbe  vows  taken  by  nuns  belonging  to  religious  orders,  bound  by 
a  law  of  inclosure,  and  thus  entirely  segregated  from  the  world,  are 
called  solemn  vows,  and  are  invariably  taken  for  life.  To  constitute 
a  solemn  vow,  it  must  be  prescribed  and  accepted  as  such  by  the 
Holy  See. 

The  vows  taken  by  the  members  of  religious  congregations,  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  not  bound  by  the  law  of  inclosure,  and 
are  a  later  institution  in  the  Church,  are  called  simple  vows.  Simple 
vows  are  cither  for  life,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  for  one 
year.  Thus,  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and 
the  Nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  take  simple  vows  for  life;  while 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  take  simple  vows 
for  one  year  only,  annually  renewable.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe  that  a  simple  vow  is  fully  as  binding  as  a  solemn  vow,  in 
the  religious  life. 

Rulss  and  CoruHtuHons  of  Q^e  PresenkUian  Order, 
The  Rules  and  Constitutions  of  the  Presentation  Order  drawn  up 
by  Doctor  Moylan,  Bishop  of  Cork,  in  close  conformity  with  those 
of  the  Institute  of  Saint  Ursula,  and  corroborated  by  the  suffrages 
of  other  Irish  Bishops,  August  15,  1793,  were  confirmed  by  an 
Apostolic  brief,  April  9,  1805. 
They  commence  as  follows: — 

1.  Tlie  Sisters  admitted  into  this  Religious  Congregation,  besides  the  princi- 
pal and  general  end  of  all  Religious  Orders,  such  as  particularly  attending  to 
tlie  perfecting  of  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  must  also  have  in  view 
what  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  institute,  that  is,  a  most  serious  applica- 
tion to  the  instruction  of  poor  female  children  in  the  principles  of  Religion  and 
Christian  Piety.  In  undertaking  this  very  arduous,  but  meritorious  task,  the 
Sisters,  wliom  God  is  graciously  pleased  to  call  to  tliis  state  of  perfection,  shall 
encourage  themselves,  and  animate  their  fervor  and  zeal,  by  the  example  of 
their  Divine  Master,  who  testified  on  all  occasions  a  tender  love  for  little  chil- 
dren, expressed  the  greatest  plea^sure  on  their  approaching  Him.  and  dcclareth 
tlmt  Whosoever  receiveth  the^e  little  ones  in  His  name  receiveth  Himseff.  They 
shall  also  consider,  that  in  cultivating  the  tender  minds  of  young  children,  by 
impressing  on  ihem  a  horror  lor  vice  and  the  love  of  virtue,  and  by  instructing 
them  in  the  dtitiea  of  religion,  they  are  associated  to  the  functions  of  those 
heavenly  spirits,  whom  God  has  appointed  guardian  angels,  to  watch  over  and 
direct  them  in  the  ways  of  eternal  siUvation. 

2.  It  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  Sisters,  to  teach  the  children  daily  the  Cate- 
diism.  whicii  they  shall  explain  to  them  briefly  and  simply,  adapting  their 
language  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  children. 

3.  They  shall  teach  tbe  children  to  offer  themselves  up  to  Qod  from  the  firal 
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use  of  reason,  and,  when  thoy  awake  in  the  morning,  to  raise  up  their  hearts  to 
Him,  adore  his  Sovereifni  Majesty,  return  thanks  to  Him  for  all  liis  favors,  and 
arm  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  They  shall  instruct  them  how  to 
offer  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  to  Gcd's  glory,  implore  his  gmce  to 
know  and  love  Him,  and  to  fulfill  his  commandments,  how  they  are  to  examine 
their  consciences  every  night,  and  to  honor  and  respect  their  parents. 

4.  They  shall  teach  them  how  to  prepare  for  Confession,  and  to  confcFS  their 
sins  with  all  sincerity  and  contrition.  They  shall  be  ever  attentive  to  dispose 
them  for  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation,  and  for  their  first  Communion. 

6.  As  the  poor  are  the  main  object  and  particular  end  of  this  pious  institute^ 
it  is  hereby  enacted  as  a  statute,  inviolably  to  be  observed,  that  the  Sisters  of 
this  religious  institute  shall  admit  none  into  their  schooU  but  poor  children :  nor 
can  they  receive  money  or  any  other  temporal  emolument  for  instruction,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  the  glorious  retribution  promised  to  those  who  instruct 
many  to  justice, 

6.  Should,  however,  this  institute  be  established  in  villages,  or  country  towns 
where  there  are  no  proper  schools  for  the  education  of  giils,  then  it  may  be 
allowed,  with  the  express  leave  and  approbation  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
to  admit  the  children  of  persons  in  easy  circumstances  into  their  schools;  but 
the  emoluments  received  on  those  occasions  are  not  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of 
the  Sisters,  but  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  children.  If  the  poor  children  be  so 
numerous  as  to  require  the  whole  attention  of  the  Sisters,  they  are  not,  under 
any  pretext,  to  charge  themselves  with  the  care  of  others.  Pensioners  or 
kxlgers,  whether  young  or  old,  shall  not,  on  any  account^  be  received  into  their 
Convents,  with  an  exception  in  favor  of  a  FoundresSj  or  a  very  principal  bene- 
factress. 

The  second  cliapter  of  iLe  Rnlcs  and  Constitutions,  Laving  imme- 
diate reference  to  *  tbe  schools,'  is  of  macb  interest.     It  runs  thus : — 

Of  the  Schools. 

1.  The  schools  for  the  poor  children  shall  be  within  the  inclosure,  and  shall 
be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  religious  capuble  of  attending,  without  too 
much  overcharging  or  distressing  themselves. 

2.  The  Sisters  nppointed  by  the  Mother  Superior  to  attend  the  schools  shall 
with  all  zeal,  chrtrity,  and  humility,  purity  of  intention  and  confidence  in  God, 
undertake  the  charge,  and  cheerfully  submit  to  every  labor  and  fatigue  annexed 
thereto,  mindful  of  their  vocation,  and  of  the  glorious  recompense  attached  to 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty. 

3.  When  the  mistresses  enter  the  schools  they  siiall  lift  up  their  hearts  to 
Crod,  and  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  then  salute  with  all  reverence  interiorly 
the  Guardian  Angels  of  the  children,  recommending  themselves  and  the  dear 
little  ones  to  their  care  and  protection.  They  shall  endeavor  to  inspire  the  chil- 
dren with  a  sincere  devotion  to  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  his  real  presence 
in  the  most  Holy  Sacrament,  to  the  immaculate  Mother  of  God,  and  to  their 
Guardian  Angels. 

4.  The  scholars  in  each  school  shall  be  divided  into  classes  of  ten  or  twelve, 
according  to  their  total  number;  and  over  every  cla^^s  the  mistress  shall  appoint 
one  of  the  most  advanced  and  most  regular  scholars  as  a  superintendent,  to 
watch  over  the  otiiers,  to  keep  them  in  order,  make  them  give  an  account  of 
their  lessons  and  catechism,  infonn  her  of  the  absentees,  and  acquaint  her  of  any 
impropriety  they  may  be  guilty  of,  either  in  or  out  of  school. 

6.  In  every  school  there  shall  be  a  book,  in  which  the  mistress  shall  reg^ister 
the  names  and  ages  of  tRe  children  at  their  entrance,  the  names  of  their  parents, 
their  occupntions  in  life,  and  places  of  abode,  and  the  year,  month,  and  day  io 
which  the  children  were  received  into  the  school. 

6.  Ti.e  children  shall  be  taught  reading,  writing,  needlework,  and  spinning. 
The  hours  of  the  school  shall  be,  in  the  morning,  from  nine  untill  twelve  and  a 
quarter;  and  in  the  evening  from  one  till  half  past  three  o'clock. 

7.  At  a  quHrter  before  twelve,  silence  shall  be  observed  in  the  schools,  to  ac- 
costom  the  children  to  recollect  themselves  in  the  presence  of  God ;  and  to 
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afford  the  Sisters  an  opportunity  of  making  their  particular  examen.    Then  the 
Anjelus  Domini,  with  tiie  acts  of  contrition,  faiih,  hope,  and  charity,  shall  bo  said. 

8.  Hulfnn  hour  before  tlie  school  breaks  up  in  tlie  evening,  a  spiritual  lecture 
■Iiall  be  delivered  to  the  childi'en  out  of  some  instructive  book,  suited  to  their 
capacity;  or  a  meditation  not  too  sublime^  for  their  understanding,  in  order  thus 
to  forward  and  direct  tiiem  in  true  and  solid  piety.  For  this  purpose  such  books 
alone  phall  be  chosen,  as  shall  be  deemed  proper  and  approved  of  by  the  Ordin- 
ary.    Tlie  day's  studies  to  conclude  by  prayer. 

9.  The  schools  shall  be  kept  as  dean  and  as  airy  as  possible.  Tlie  liother 
Superior,  or  her  assistint,  shall  visit  them  at  least  once  a  week. 

10.  This  section  simply  specities  the  times  of  vacation. 

1 1.  On  the  days  of  vacation,  and  whenever  the  Sisters  are  disengaged  from 
the  schools,  they  shall  be  always  ready  to  instruct  such  poor  ignorant  women 
as  may  be  recommended  to  them  by  the  parochial  clergy,  in  their  prayers  and 
the  principal  mysteries  of  religion,  in  the  commandments  of  God,  and  of  hia 
Church,  in  the  acts  of  contrition,  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  in  the  necessary 
dispositions  for  a  good  confession  and  a  worthy  communion. 

Besides  the  active  duties  of  charity  here  referred  to,  the  rules 
and  constitutions  treat,  at  length,  of  the  paramount  obligation,  in- 
cumbent on  the  Sisters,  of  laboring,  assiduously  and  incessantly,  in 
the  sanctification  of  their  own  souls.  There  are  several  chapters 
bearing  on  this  important  subject;  such  as  those  on  the  office  and 
mental  prayer,  on  the  religious  vows,  on  spiritual  retreats  and  the 
annual  renewal  of  vows,  on  the  employment  of  time,  on  humility, 
on  union  and  charity,  and  on  the  perfe(;tion  of  their  ordinary 
actions.  Of  these  it  will  suffice  here  to  quote  the  two  last,  in 
which,  to  a  great  extent,  the  others  arc  comprised,  and  which  appro- 
priately illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  religious  life — that  spirit  which 
animates  all  orders  and  congregations  of  women  in  these  countries. 

The  Perfection  of  the  Ordinary  Actions. 

1.  The  perfection  of  the  Religious  Soul  depends  not  so  much  on  doing  extra- 
ordinary  actions,  as  on  doing  exlrcuordinarUy  vceil  the  ordinary  actions  and  ex- 
ercises of  every  day.  In  tliis  particularly  consists  the  difference  between  the 
perfect  and  imperfect  in  every  religious  community.  Their  daily  duties  afid  ex- 
ercises are  common,  and  the  same  for  all — the  manner  of  performing  them  dis- 
iin>iuislie8  the  one  from  the  other. 

2.  The  Sisters  of  this  religious  congregation  shall  therefore  endeavor  to  acquit 
themselves  of  the  ordinary  duties  and  functions  of  their  institute  with  ail  possi- 
ble care  and  attention,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  T,te  good  }fou 
ought  to  dj,  d)  it  we  I;  viz.,  tlieir  daily  prayerFi,  their  examen  of  conscience,  their 
assisting  at  mass,  their  office,*  ppiritual  lectures,  school  duties,  meals,  recrea- 
tions, and  their  re.«pective  employments.  By  perfonuing  ail  and  every  one  of 
tliese  duties  well,  they  shall  perfect  themselves,  and  their  day  shall  be  full  of 
merit  and  good  works. 

3.  But  in  order  lo  perform  these  ordinary  exercises  weU,  with  a  view  to  Iheir 
own  pcrft'ct'on,  they  mast,  in  doing  them,  have  the  purett  intention  of  pleasing 
'God.  God,  and  God  alone,  must  bo  tlie  principal  motive  of  all  their  actions. 
It  is  this  jtir  intention  of  pleasing  God.  that  characterizes  the  good  work,  and 
renders  it  valuable  and  meritorious.  Without  this,  the  most  laborious  unetiona 
of  tlic  iiiHtitute,  the  greatest  austerities,  the  most  heroic  actions  and  Facrilices 
are  uf  little  value,  and  are  divested  of  that  merit  which  flows  from  a  pure  and 
uprijriit  intention ;  while,  on  the  ctmtrary,  when  they  are  accompanied  by  it, 
actions,  which  are  the  most  trivial  and  indifferent  in  themselves,  become  virtu- 

*  Office.    Certain  pnjen  and  pnbu  ivcited  by  all  noaii  tverj  daj. 
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ous,  raluablef  and  meritorions  of  eternal  life.  Nothing  is  lost—eTerj  work  and 
action  fructities — the  reli^ous  (soul  enriches  henielf  every  mouieut,  and  lays  up 
treasures  of  friory  fur  an  endless  eternity. 

4.  The  Sisters  sliould  consider  this  purity  of  intention  in  all  their  works,  not 
merely  as  a  simple  pnietice  of  piety,  but  as  an  esst^ntial  duly  of  religion.  They 
shall  therefore  most  studiously  watch  over  theiuseWes,  and  guard  aguinst  the 
insinuations  of  mbtie  self-ioiej  lest  they  lose  the  merit  uf  their  labt  rs  and  good 
work.<s  hy  self-compliicency  or  vain  glory,  or  by  having  some  01  her  motive  or 
end  in  view  in  their  acticms  than  to  please  ihe  Almighty  God.  They  are  never 
to  act  from  mere  inclination,  whim,  or  caprice,  much  less  from  p:iF8ii  n ;  but  their 
every  action  should  be  performed  with  regularity  and  exactness  in  all  its  circum- 
stances, and,  with  the  utmost  fervor,  be  referred  by  them  solely  to  the  Divine 
honor  and  ;;lory,  in  union  with  tlie  most  lioly  actions  and  infinite  nu>rits  of  Jesus 
Ciiri.st.  They  shall  therefore  not  only  make  a  general  oflering,  in  the  morning, 
to  Gud  of  the  works  and  actions  of  the  day,  but  also,  at  the  comnK-nc*cment  of 
every  action  in  particular,  purify  their  motive,  by  oflering  it  up  to  God,  having 
always  in  niiiul  and  engraved  on  their  hearts,  this  important  advice  of  the 
Apostle, —  Whether  yent  eaf^  or  whtthrr  you  drink,  vr  tthaUver  eUe  yvu  do,  do  <tU 
for  Vie  g!ory  0/  God^  and  in  the  name  o/our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 

5.  The  means  by  which  the  Sisters  may  preserve  this  purity  of  intention,  and 
perfonn  wcU  all  their  actions,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  are: — 1.  To  per- 
iurni  all  their  actions  in  the  presence  of  God,  considering  that  God  Fees  them, 
and  that  on  the  manner  in  which  tliey  perform  thcee  works  He  will  pronounce 
sentence  on  them.  2.  To  do  every  work  in  particular,  as  if  it  were  the  only 
work  they  had  to  do.  By  this  they  will  avoid  all  hurry  and  precipitation  in 
their  acticns.  3.  To  do  tlie  duties  and  works  of  every  day,  as  if  that  day  were 
to  be  the  last  of  their  mortal  life ;  ever  mindful  of  this  advice  of  tlicir  Heavenly 
Spouse.  Watch — be  alwayi  prepared — yen  knouo  noi  the  day  nor  ifie  hour,  m 
which,  you  may  be  caliod  upon. 

On  Union  and  Gfiarity, 

1.  Love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you. — This  was  the  special  command  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  his  Apostles;  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  tiiis  divine  precept, 
inseparably  united  as  it  is  with  the  grand  precept  cf  tho  love  of  God,  ctnisists, 
according  to  tlie  Apostle,  Hie  plenitude  of  tfie  Law.  This  mutual  love  our 
bles.scd  Sjiviour  desires  may  be  so  perfect  as  to  resenible,  in  some  manner,  tho 
love  and  union  which  subsists  between  himself  and  his  Heavenly  Father.  This 
He  inculcated,  in  tlie  f>trongt*st  terms,  at  the  last  conference  of  his  mortal  life 
with  his  beloved  disciples.  This  was  liis  last  dying  injunction,  whicli,  ns  a  roost 
vahiuhlo  legacy.  He  bequeathed  to  all  his  followers;  and  by  tliis  they  were  to 
prove  themselves  to  be  really  his  disciples. 

2.  This  mutual  union  and  love  should,  therefore,  eminently  characterize  re- 
ligious souls.  This  should  distinguish  them  above  all  others,  as  faithful  Fpouses 
and  servants  of  Jesus  Christ.  Tho  Sisters  of  tiiis  pious  institute,  fcunded  and 
grounded  on  charity,  should  therefore  make  that  favorite  virtue  of  their  Divine 
Master  their  own  most  favorite  virtue.  Tliis  they  should  study  to  maintain, 
and  cherish  so  perfectly  among  themselves  as  to  live  together  as  if  they  had  but 
one  heart  and  one  boul  in  God»  This  love  for  one  anotlier  should  bo  such  as  to 
emulate  the  love  and  union  of  tho  blessed  in  heaven. 

3.  They  shall,  therefore,  in  conversation,  manners,  and  conduct,  most  cau- 
tiously avoid  wliatever  may  in  the  least  disturb  their  union,  or  lessen  in  the 
smallest  degree  their  mutual  love  and  charity. 

4.  They  shall  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  help  and  assist  one  another,  bear- 
ing with  patience  and  charity  each  other's  defects,  weakneFscs,  and  imperfections. 
They  shall  never  enter  into  disputes  or  altercations;  but,  should  Ihcy  happen  to 
differ  in  opinion  on  any  subject,  they  sliall  propose  their  reasons  with  coolness, 
moderation,  uud  charity. 

The  above  extracts  from  the  Rules  and  Constitutions  of  the 
Presentation^  Order  apply  equally  to  all  orders  and  coogrcgationa. 
In  reading  them,  even  the  most  unreflecting  must  be  convinced  that 
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the  great  essential  of  a  religious  life — the  sanctifying  of  one's  own 
soul,  the  constant  aiming  at  perfection — is  a  powerful  aid  toward 
fulfilling  and  carrying  out,  pei-severingly  to  the  end,  those  active 
duties  of  charity  to  their  neighbors  which  the  Sisters  have  under- 
taken. Wliat  paid  servants,  what  volunteers,  no.  matter  how  good 
or  how  zealous,  whose  attention  is  divided  between  such  duties  and 
worldly  affairs,  can  dischai^e  the  holy  offices  of  Christian  charity 
in  the  manner  in  which  tbey  are  ever  discharged  by  those  who 
devote  their  whole  lives,  their  every  thought,  and  every  aspiration, 
to  the  performance  of  those  offices,  from  the  sole  motive  of  the 
love  of  God  ? 

The  Presentation  is  essentially  and  exclusively  an  order  for  the 
education  of  the  poor.  Although  this  is  not  the  main  function  of 
several  other  orders  and  congregations  of  religious  women,  they  near- 
ly all  have  poor  schools,  and  follow  the  same  system,  or  one  like  it. 

The  Convents  arc  those  of  the  city  of  Cork,  South,  opened  in 
1777,  in  which  is  also  an  Asylum  for  Aged  Women;  the  city  of 
Cork,  North ;  Bandon ;  Doneraile ;  Youghal ;  Middleton ;  Fermoy ; 
Mitchelstown ;  Limerick;  Killarney;  Tralee;  Dingle;  Milltown; 
Cahirciveen ;  Millstreet ;  Listowel ;  Castleisland  ;  Thurles,  attached 
to  which  is  also  a  certified  Industrial  School ;  Cashel,  with  an  or- 
phanage, and  a  certified  Industrial  School ;  Fethard ;  Ballingany, 
in  the  center  of  the  colliery  district ;  Waterford ;  Dungarven ;  Clon- 
mel ;  Carrick-on-Suir ;  Lismore ;  George's  Hill,  Dublin ;  Roundtown, 
near  Dublin ;  Maynooth ;  Clondalkin ;  Lucan ;  Kilkenny  ;  Castle- 
qomer;  Mountcoin;  Carlow;  Mayborough;  Eildarc;  Bagcnala- 
town ;  Clano ;  Stradbally ;  Portarlington ;  Monntmellick ;  Wexford ; 
Enniscorthy ;  Drogheda ;  Rahan ;  Mullingar ;  Granard ;  Tuam ;  Gal- 
way  ;  and  Oranmore ;  being  fifty  convents  in  Ireland. 

There  is  one  convent  in  England,  that  of  Livesay  street,  Man- 
chester, opened  in  1835.  It  has  a  female  orphanage,  and  poor 
schools,  attended  by  475  day  and  500  Sunday  Scholars.  Tlie  Pres- 
entation Nuns  of  Manchester  are  most  favorably  spoken  of  by  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  as  teachers,  and  also  as  trainers  of 
schoolmistresses ;  and,  furthermore,  that  their  Infant  Schools  are  as- 
signed a  place  in  *  the  first  rank,  under  very  successful  mistresses.' 

All  the  communities  follow  the  same  rule,  and  are  animated  by 
the  same  spirit ;  but  there  is  no  generalate,  each  community  govern- 
ing itself,  and  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese in  which  it  is  situated.  Some  of  the  convents  in  {reland  accept 
the  aid  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  for  their  schools; 
others  do  not 
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The  Congregation  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Cross,  was  founded  at 
Li^e,  in  Belgium,  in  1833.  It  was  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See 
in  1845,  and  its  constitutions  were  confirmed  in  1851.  It  is  com- 
posed of  choir  Sisters  and  lay  Sisters  ;*  and  is  governed  by  a  Supe- 
rioress-General, who  resides  at  the  mother  house  at  Li^go.  Th« 
novitiate  is  for  two  years.  The  end  of  the  institute  is  *  the  glorj 
of  God  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Sisters,  by  means  of  external 
works  of  charity,  performed  in  an  interior  spirit*  No  work  of 
mercy,  of  whatever  kind,  is  considered  foreign  to  this. 

I. — THE  MOTHER  HOUSE,  LIEGE,    1833. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  mother  house  naturallj  consists  in  its 
being  the  center  of  the  congregation,  and  the  establisliment  where  the  young 
Sisters  are  formed  to  the  spirit  of  the  institute,  and  trained  to  the  works  of 
charily  in  wliich,  later  on,  they  will  be  employed.  One  of  the  best  meana 
of  attaining  this  end  has  been  found  to  be  the  instruction  of  children,  both  on 
account  of  tlie  self-devotion  which  this  occupation  demands,  and  because  of  the 
habits  of  order,  firmness,  and  exactness,  which  the  discipline  of  the  schooto* 
tends  to  produce. 

The  mother  house  possesses  several  important  educational  establishroents. 
These  are,  the  poor  schools,  founded  in  1833,  and  attended  by  about  300  chil- 
dren; a  day  school  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  numbering  from  130  to 
140  pupils;  and  another  for  a  less  wealthy  class,  of  nearly  the  same  number. 

The  Sisters  also  superintend  a  work-room,  where  young  girls,  besides  being 
taught  work,  receive  lessons  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 

During  a  great  part  of  the  year,  religious  instruction  is  g^veu,  after  school 
hours,  to  children  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  schoola 

There  is  also  a  Sunday  school  for  young  girls. 

The  sick  poor  are  daily  visited  at  their  own  homes,  at  the  request  of  the  parish 
priest,  or  of  the  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul. 

A  boarding  school  for  young  ladies  was  opened  in  1864  at  the  mother  house. 
There  are  now  fifly  boarders,  of  whom  the  greater  number  are  about  the  age 
of  fifteen.  The  building  and  grounds  of  this  establishment  are  extensive  and 
beautiful.  The  boarders  have  no  communication  whatever  with  the  day  schol- 
ars,  the  classes  for  both  being  quite  distinct. 

n.— PRISON  OP  SOLrrABT  CON-FTNEMBNT,   LIEGE,    1841. 

The  direction  of  the  female  prisoners,  intrusted  to  the  Sisters,  who  reside  in 
the  prison,  has  proved  a  frequent  source  of  conversions.  The  aids  of  religion, 
by  which  these  unhappy  women  are  surrounded,  lead  them  quickly  to  perceive 
where  they  ought  to  seek  for  peace  and  happiness.  Every  day  they  receive  re- 
ligious instruction ;  they  are  helped  to  make  a  good  confession ;  they  approadi 

*  Choir  Sistera,  lo  cnlled  becaote  they  reeita  Uie  Dirine  office  in  Uie  choir,  are  those  who  pct- 
rorm  the  fenerni  functiont  of  the  order,  such  as  the  education  of  f  irlt,  rich  and  poor,  ministeriof 
in  the  hotpitAls,  vititinf  the  tick,  Ico.  Ley  Sittert  are  taken  (Von  a  lower  elmsa,  and  are  engafe^ 
iu  the  nenial  duties  of  eonventa. 
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the  sacraments ;  and,  when  their  time  of  detention  has  expired,  those  who  de- 
sire to  lead  a  new  life,  and  who,  being  still  young,  might  be  exposed  to  dangei^ 
•us  occasions,  find  an  asylum  ready  to  reoeite  tliem  in  the  Beibge,  which  has 
been  opened  for  liberated  prisoners* 

IIL-*aOU8B  OF  RSrUOI^  LISGE,   1842. 

The  object  of  this  establishment  is  to  bring  back  to  the  paths  of  Tirtoe  young 
giris  who  huTe  gone  astray.  Women  who  have  fallen,  and  liberated  pri80iier% 
are  received  here,  when  they  sliow  sentiments  of  sincere  repentance^ 

From  the  opening  of  the  Refugee,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1842,  to  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1868,  tliere  have  been  received  into  it  1,508  penitents,  of  whom  578 
have  returned  to  their  families,  afler  giving  proofs  of  amendment,  458  have 
been  placed  in  service,  113  have  been  sent  to  other  establishments!  37  are 
dead,  15  are  married,  185  have  left  at  their  own  request,  33  have  been  expelled 
for  insubordination.  The  number  of  inmates  amounted  to  89  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1868. 

A  Society  of  Ladies  interests  itself  in  the  work  of  the  Refuge,  aod  collects 
■Qbscriptions  for  the  support  of  the  establishment 

IV. — PARISH  OF  8TB.   VXRONIQUE,  LIEQB,   1842. 

In  this  parish,  the  Sisters  conduct  an  educational  establishment  simOar  to 
that  of  the  mother  house.  It  is  situated  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  tows. 
The  schools  for  the  upper  classes  number  about  120  pupils,  and  the  ayerage  at- 
tendance at  the  poor  schools  is  about  240. 

Hero  also  is  a  work-room  for  young  women,  to  whom  an  hour's  instruction  is 
given  daily,  and  a  Patronage,  or  agency  for  procuring  employment,  frequented 
by  about  120  young  girls. 

y. — HOSPrfAL  FOR  FALLKV  WOMXIT,  UBQS,    1851. 

The  Sisters  in  this  establislimeut  devote  themselves  to  the  conversion  of  the 
most  degraded  members  of  society.  Many  of  tliese  poor  creatures  had  scarcely 
heard  of  God  before  their  unhappy  fSUl.  Once  in  the  hospital,  they  assist  daily 
at  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  in  a  room  opening  on  to  the  chapel,  and  re- 
ceive religious  instruction.  Every  year,  a  large  number  of  these  poor  women, 
moved  by  tlie  lioly  influences  of  the  place,  and  touched  by  the  untiring  chari^ 
of  the  Sisters,  who  are  there  only  to  labor  for  their  salvation,  after  cutting  oflT 
their  hair  as  an  outward  token  of  their  conversion,  repair  to  the  House  of 
Refuge  above  mentioned,  to  begin  in  it  a  new  life ;  others  return  to  their  (am- 
0ies,  or  are  placed  in  suitable  situationa  There  are  few  works  of  charity  in 
which  the  conversions  are  so  numerous  or  so  remarkable. 

VL — PARISH  OF  ST.  MARTIK,   UEOS,   1851. 

ffowe  of  PreaervaUon  for  Young  OirU'^Poor  Schools, — The  object  of  this  es- 
tablishment is  to  rescue  young  girls,  of  from  13  to  17  years  of  age,  from  tha 
dangers  attendant  on  extreme  poyerty,  or  from  any  perilous  position  in  which 
they  may  find  themselves  placed,  to  give  them  suitable  instruction,  especially  in 
their  religion,  to  teach  them  trades,  to  form  them  to  habits  of  industry,  and 
generally  to  make  them  nsefhl  members  of  society.  This  work  is  one  of  preser- 
yation,  as  the  Refhge  is  one  of  reformation. 

The  number  of  these  children  is  generally  about  60. 

On  leaving  the  establishment  the  young  girls  are  placed  either  in  aenrioa  or 
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in  bosiness,  according  to  their  capacitiea,  bj  the  ladies  who  are  associated  to- 
gether for  the  support  of  this  good  work. 

The  girls*  poor  schools  of  this  parish,  conducted  by  the  Sisters^  are  attended 
by  over  200  children. 

YIL—PARISH  or  STE.  POt,  LIEGB,    1866. 

JBdcBe  0ku8  and  Poor  Schooh. — For  more  tlian  twenty-five  years,  three  8is> 
tlMs  went  daily  fh)m  the  mother  house  to  the  parish  of  Sainte  Foi,  a  mile  distant, 
to  teach  the  schools  there.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  pupils,  it  was  found  nece»> 
aary  to  establish  a  community  on  the  spot  in  1865. 

The  average  number  attending  these  schools  is  300. 

Ym.— CHBXII^  PROTINCB  OP  UEQK,   1842. 

The  worics  here  are : — Instruction  of  Children ;  Yisiting  the  Sick  Poor  *  and 
a  Boarding  School. 
The  schools  are  attended  by  about  300  pupils. 

IX. — RBIOKHETH,   PBOVINOB  OF  UUBURO,   1843. 

Work-house  and  Government  Schools, — The  work-house  of  Reickheim  containa 
firom  four  to  five  hundred  individuals  of  both  sexea  The  women^s  quarters, 
which  are  quite  separated  from  those  of  the  men,  have  been  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  Sisters,  who  give  the  women  religious  instruction,  and  direct  the 
sewing  and  .spinning  departments,  as  well  as  the  whole  domestic  economy  of 
the  house.  The  Sisters  have,  besides  this,  the  charge  of  the  men's  and  women's 
hospital,  and  of  the  quarters  set  apart  for  the  infirm. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  work-house  contains  within  it  every  kind  of  humaa 
fuffering.  The  Sisters  find  there  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  seal  and 
charity,  having  to  alleviate  both  the  spiritual  and  corporal  miseries  of  the  in* 
mates. 

The  greatest  consolation  which  they  experience  in  this  mission  arises  firom 
witnessing  the  pious  and  edifying  deaths  of  the  poor  inmates,  who  die,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  best  dispositions. 

Two  Sisters  teach  the  Government  schools  of  the  placa  The  number  of 
pupils  is  about  140. 

Z. — STAYELOT,  PBOYXKCB  OP  LISQE,   1844. 

Some  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm — Orphanage-^  Upper  Class  Schoob — Poor 
Schools. — This  fine  establishment  is  an  ancient  Benedictine  Abbey. 

From  40  to  50  aged  poor  of  both  sexes  are  received  into  the  Home^  and 
about  the  same  number  of  orphans. 

Tho  scliools  are  attended  by  about  150  pupils. 

XI. — SPA,   PROTIKOE  OP  LIBOE,   1847. 

Home  for  the  Aged,  Infinn^  and  Sick — Government  Schools — Night  School — 
The  Home  is  for  the  aged  of  both  sexes.  Some  rooms  are  set  apart  for  the  sick 
poor  of  the  town,  and  for  strangers  who  visit  Spa  during  the  season. 

Tlie  Government  schools  are  also  confided  to  the  Sisters,  and  are  attended  by 
370  pupils. 

Tliere  is  also  a  night  school,  which  numbers  from  60  to  80  young  girls. 

Two  Gongregationsi  one  for  ladtes  and  the  other  lor  young  ladioB,  are  held 
weekly  in  the  school-house. 
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xn.— PKPiirBTiR,  FRomroB  of  ltbos,  1857. 
Day  SchooU^Infant  Schoob—Night  School  far  Factory  (rtrb.— The  tottl 
number  of  pupils  is  aboat  250. 


Zm. — ST.  TROND,  PROTINCB  OF  UMBURO,   1859. 

The  Sisters,  who  were  invited  here  by  the  Bisiiop  of  Li6ge,  occupy  a  building 
acyoining  the  Little  Seminary.  Tliey  superintend  the  domestic  economy  of  this 
establishment,  and  attend  the  seminarists  when  ill ;  the  infirmary  forming  part 
of  the  premises  occupied  by  the  Sisters. 

ZIT.— UFA,   PROVIHCR  OF  UEOS,   1862. 

Boarding  School — At  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Cross  opened  a  boarding  school  in  1862.  The  establishment  ia  a  fina 
one  and  beautiflilly  situated. 

ZY. — ^MONS,   YILLAOR  IN  THV  PROTIKOE  OF  LIBOR,   1862. 

The  Sisters  have  schools  frequented  by  more  than  100  pupils.  A  night 
school  is  also  numerously  attended. 

ZTI.— -WARBMMR,   PR0YI90B  OF  LIBOB,   1866. 

Boarding  School — Bay  Schoola. — ^These  schools  are  numerously  attended. 

RHEIflBH  PRUSSIA. 
zm. — ^ASPBL^   NBAR  RBB8,  LOWBR  RHIKB,   1851.     • 

'  Oerman  NoviHaie — Boarding  School — Free  School — To  this  msgrnificent  es- 
tablishment, where  the  young  Oerman  Sisters  are  formed,  there  is  annexed  a 
boarding  school  for  young  ladies. 

A  school  for  poor  children  has  been  established  there,  at  the  expense  of  thi 
Sisters.  At  Christmas  time  there  is  a  general  distribution  of  clothes  to  these 
poor  children,  made  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  boarding  school. 

ZVIII. — RBES,  1851. 

ffoapital — VisiHng  the  Sick — Upper  Claee  School — Poor  School — Infant  SchooL 
— Rees,  a  small  town,  a  short  distance  from  Aspel,  possesses  an  hospital  for  th« 
sick  of  both  sexes,  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters.  The  sick  are  also  visited  and 
nursed  in  their  own  homes. 

The  Sisters  have  besides  an  upper  class  school  for  young  ladies,  containing 
about  30  pupils,  a  Government  school,  of  150  cliildren,  and  two  infant  schgda. 

XIX. — DUSSELPORF,  1852. 

'  ffoepital — Nursing  the  Sick  at  Home —  Visiting  the  Poor. — The  house  at  Dus- 
seldorf  is  an  old  Carmelite  convent,  beautiful  and  spacious.  Tliere  is  a  publiO 
church  attached  to  it  The  Sisters  have  charge  of  a  large  IIospitaL  Some  of 
them  nurse  the  sick  at  home,  and  some  are  employed  in  visiting  tlie  poor. 

zz. — WESEL,  1853. 
Upper  Class  Schools — Government,  and  Infant  Schools. — Tlie  Sisters  have: — 
Ist. — Classes  for  higher  instruction,  numbering  from  70  to  80  young  ladies. 
2nd. — The  middle  schools  and  infant  schools,  containing  180  children. 
3rd. — A  Government  school,  frequented  by  230  pupils. 

ZXI. — BMMERTCR,    1854. 

. .  Upper  Class  Schools-^  Oovemment  and  Infant  Schools — Orphanage. — ^Tbsse 
schools  are  precisely  similar  to  those  at  WeseL  * 
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In  1861,  a  fine  Orphanage,  antQ  then  under  the  diarge  of  laj  persona, 
confided  to  the  Sistera. 

SiDoe  January,  1863,  the  Gorenunent  acfaoola  haye  been  placed  under  the 
^rectioD  of  the  Siatera. 

These  different  acbools  are  attaided  bj  about  600  pnpila,  of  whom  more  than 
80  follow  the  upper  daaaea  or  higher  branches  of  instruction. 

ZXn. — 1U.L1ISDT,   1854. 

Boarding  School — Upper  Class  SchooU — Orphanage — Govemmeni  Sckoelt — 
Ji^ant  Day  Asylum. — Malmedj,  the  principal  town  of  the  amall  Walloon  pari 
of  the  Rliine  ProYinoe,  required  a  religioua  coomiunity,  containing  membera 
who  could  speak  both  German  and  French. 

The  Sisters  have  charge  of  all  the  educational  establiahmenta  for  girls  and 
infiinte  in  the  town.  These  acbools,  under  different  heads,  are  attended  hj 
about  400  pupils. 

Besides  the  poor  school,  there  is  a  day  asylum,  where  little  children  are  taken 
care  of  by  tlie  Sisters,  from  half  past  seven  in  tlie  morning  until  five  or  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.    Since  1864,  an  Orphanage  baa  been  intrusted  to  them. 

ZXIIL — XAMTKN,    1856. 

Upper  Class  School — Government  and  JnfaiU  Schoob — Ebspilal — Kursiug  0/ 
(he  Poor  at  Home. — The  Sisters  have  charge  of  the  Government  and  infiknt 
•chools  of  the  whole  town — number  of  pupils  400. 

They  also  conduct  the  upper  clasa  school,  since  1862.  They  have  charge  of 
the  Hospital,  and  nurse  the  sick  at  home,  and  viait  the  poor. 

XXIT. — RATH,   KBAR  DDSSBLDORP,    1857. 

Boarding  School'- jyaining  School— -Government  Schools. — ^The  German  and 
French  boarding  school  contains  from  60  to  70  boarders.  Attached  to  it  ia  the 
training  school  for  schoolmistresses. 

The  Sisters  teach  the  Government  schools,  frequented  by  about  170  scholars. 
They  have  also  a  Sunday  school,  and  superintend  a  work-room  for  the  young 
girls  of  the  village. 

XXV.— WSRDEN,  1857. 

JToyital — Upper  Scfiool  and  Poor  School — Work-Room  for  Toung  Girls— 
Vtsitation  of  the  Poor. — ^The  upper  class  school  numbers  30  pupils;  and  the 
poor  school  from  70  to  80. 

A  large  Hospital  has  been  intrusted  to  the  Sisters. 

The  Sisters  have  a  wook-room  for  young  girla    They  visit  the  poor. 

XXVT. — PEMPELFORT,   SUBURBS  OP  DU8SELD0RF,    1859. 

This  house  was  begun  with  a  poor  school,  which  numbers  more  than  60  chil- 
dren.  The  Sisters  visit  the  sick  and  poor  of  the  locality.  They  have  a  House 
of  Refuge  established  in  1862,  after  the  model  of  the  Refuge  at  Liege. 

XXVIL — WBSEL,  1863. 

Orphanage. — This  is  the  second  house  of  tlie  Sisters  in  the  town  of  WeaeL 
It  is  in  a  different  parish  from  the  other  house. 
It  is  a  fine  establisliment,  where  orphans  of  both  sexes  are  received. 
A  work-room  for  young  girls  is  annexed. 
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ZZYin.  AHD  XX1Z. — ^DUISBURO  AND  mOllARKT,   1866. 

OaoemrhmU  Schools — Private  Schools — Work-Boom, — In  1865,  ike  Daugbton 
of  the  Cross  were  invited  to  tnke  charge  of  the  Government  schools  establisheA 
i^  the  town.    They  opened  at  the  same  time  private  schools. 

In  1867,  a  second  establishment  of  the  same  kind  was  opened  in  anothv 
part  of  the  town.    No  less  than  942  children  attended  the  schools  in  1868. 

ZZX.— UALMEDT,    1866. 

Borne  for  Vie  7n/Irm — Hospital  for  the  Sick — Visiting  the  Poor. — This  second 
house  has  been  established  at  Malmedj,  at  the  request  of  the  members  of  tlie 
Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  for  the  above  mentioned  works. 

XZZI. — DUSSELDORr,  1868. 

Day  Schools. — In  January,  1868,  the  Sisters  opened  a  second  establishment 
ih  this  town,  exclusively  destined  for  the  education  of  children.  A  large  num- 
ber of  pupils  belonging  to  the  higher  class  attend  these  schools. 

EAST  INDIES 
ZZZn. — KURRAOBBE,   80INI»,   1862. 

Boarding  School — Bay  Schools —  Work-Room. — This  foreign  mission  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  request  of  Bishop  SteinSi  Yicar  Apostolic  of  Bombay.  Tbo 
Sisters  conduct  a  boarding  seiiool  for  young  ladies,  day  schools  for  the  uppor 
#laMeS|  and  a  work-room  for  poor  girls. 

XXXIII. — DANOORA,   KBAR   BOHBAT,    1864 

Asylum  for  Aged  Poor — Orphanage — School — On  the  arrival  of  the  Sisteni 
at  Bombay,  at  the  request  of  the  bishop,  in  January,  1864,  they  began  by  re- 
ceiving into  a  temporary  asylum  the  aged  poor,  and  the  children  who  were  coll- 
ided to  them.  Some  monttis  later,  they  were  established  at  Bandora,  where  » 
ijutable  building  was  erected  for  them,  in  which  they  take  care  of  aged  wobmii, 
orphan  children  of  both  sexes,  and  little  ones  abandoned  by  their  parenti. 
The  Orphanage  contains  110  children.  They  have,  besides,  a  school  attended 
hj  KngUsb  children  and  natives. 

XXXIT. — BELOAUM.    1867. 

Boarding  School  fur  Young  Ladies — Day  School 

XXXV. — CALCUTTA,    1868. 

Asylum  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Women — Horns  for  Children, — Immediately  oft 
being  transferred  (htm  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  Archbishop  Steins  applied  to  th« 
Superiors  at  Liege  for  Sisters  to  take  charge  of  two  new  foundations  in  his 
Ticariate :  viz.,  one  at  Calcutta  and  one  at  Bulasore,  which  they  did  in  1868. 

XXXYI. — BNOLAKD. 

• 

Boarding  School — Day  School — Poor  School —  Visiting  the  Side — Besides  their 
private  schools,  in  which  superior  instruction  is  given  by  competent  niistreasea^ 
both  English  and  foreign,  the  Sisters  have  the  entire  charge  of  the  girls*  poor 
school,  at  Cheltenham,  which  is  under  Government  inspection. 

Day  Bounling  School — Day  School — Orphanage. — At  Saint  Wilfred's  convent, 
Bond  street,  Chelsea,  the  Sisters  conduct  a  day  boarding  scliool  for  young  ladies, 
a  day  school  for  children  of  the  middle  classes,  and  an  Orphanage,  now  contain- 
ing seventy-eight  girls,  mostly  work-house  children.  There  is  aocommodation 
in  the  Orphanage  for  a  much  greater  number. 
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BIRTBPLACB  AND  SURROUKDIKOa 


[Thomas  Bbwick  was  born  at  Cherry-burn  House,  near  KItringham,  in  175S 
— ^the  eldest  son  of  a  native  who  was  a  fanner^  and  rented  also  a  colliery  oa 
Miokley  Bank — a  man  of  worth  and  positive  character  which  was  impressed 
deeply  in  the  son's  organization.  As  a  boy  he  could  not  brook  the  restmintt 
of  home  or  school,  of  parents  or  teacliers ;  and  of  tlie  rude  discipline  of  both 
he  received  a  large  share.  But  from  his  earliest  years  lie  was  a  close  observer 
of  the  habita  of  animals,  and  of  the  curious  phenomena  of  nature  and  life.  In 
winter  evenings  he  delighted  to  listen  to  traditional  tales  and  fiongs,  whidi  hi 
those  days  abounded  in  Northumberland.  The  artistic  element  in  his  organiza- 
tion found  expression  in  rude  scratching  of  figures  with  a  pin,  on  the  book- 
board,  during  church  service,  and  at  oUier  times  and  places,  of  forced  silence 
and  quiet.  The  fuliowing  extracts  are  from  his  Autobiography,  composed  alter 
he  attained  the  age  of  seventy,  and  published  by  liis  daugliter  in  1862. J 

Chkr^t-burn  Housb,  the  place  of  my  nativity,  and  which  for 
many  years  my  eyes  beheld  with  cherished  delight,  is  sitaatcd  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Tyne,  in  the  coonty  of  Northumberland,  a 
short  distance  from  the  river.  The  house,  stables,  d?c.,  stand  on  the 
west  side  of  a  little  dean,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  a  bum.  The' 
dean  was  embellished  with  a  number  of  cherry  and  plum  trees, 
which  were  terminated  by  a  garden  on  the  north.  Near  the  house 
were  two  large  ash  trees,  growing  from  one  root ;  and,  at  a  little 
distance,  stood  another  of  the  same  kind.  At  the  south  end  of  the 
premises  was  a  spring  well,  overhung  by  a  large  hawthorn  bush,  be- 
hind which  was  a  holly  hedge ;  and  further  away  was  a  little  boggjr 
dean,  with  underwood  and  trees  of  different  kinds.  Near  the  ter- 
mination of  this  dean,  toward  the  river,  were  a  good  many  remark- 
ably tall  ash  trees,  and  one  of  oak,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  tailed 
and  straightest  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  top  of  these  was  a  rookery, 
the  sable  inhabitants  of  which,  by  their  consultations  and  cawings, 
and  the  bustle  they  made  when  building  their  nests,  were  among 
the  first  of  the  feathered  race  to  proclaim  the  approaching  j^pring. 
The  cornfields  and  pastures  to  the  eastward  were  surrounded  witk 
very  large  oak  and  ash  trees.  Indeed,  at  that  time  the  country  be- 
tween Wylam  and  Bywell  was  beautified  with  a  great  deal  of  wood^ 
which  presented  the  appearance  of  a  continued  forest ;  but  these 
are  long  since  stubbed  up. 

To  the  westward,  adjoining  the  house,  lay  the  common  or  fell,' 
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which  extended  some  few  miles  in  length  and  was  of  Tariooa 
breadths.  It  was  mostly  fine  green-sward  or  pasturage,  broken  or 
divided,  indeed,  with  clumps  of  *  blossomed  whins,'  foxglove,  ferOy 
and  some  junipers,  and  with  heather  in  profusion,  sufficient  to  scent 
the  whole  air.  Near  the  burns,  which  guttered  its  sides,  were  to 
be  seen  the  remains  of  old  oaks,  hollowed  out  by  time,  with  alders, 
willows,  and  birch,  which  were  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  same 
state ;  and  these  seemed  to  me  to  point  out  the  length  of  time  that 
these  domains  had  belonged  to  no  one.  On  tliis  common — the  poor 
man's  heritage  for  ages  past,  where  he  kept  a  few  sheep,  or  a  Eylse 
cow,  perhaps  a  flock  of  geese,  and  mostly  a  stock  of  bee-hives — ^it 
was  with  infinite  pleasure  that  I  long  beheld  the  beautiful  wild 
scenery  which  was  there  exhibited,  and  it  is  with  the  opposite  feel- 
ings of  regret  that  I  now  find  all  swept  away. 

My  Country  Neighbors  and  RecretUwru, 
These  cottagers  (at  least  those  of  them  I  knew)  were  of  an  hon- 
est and  independent  character,  while  at  the  same  time  they  held  the 
neighboring  gentry  in  the  greatest  estimation  and  respect ;  and  these 
again,  in  return,  did  not  overlook  them,  but  were  interested  in 
knowing  that  they  were  happy  and  well.  Most  of  these  poor  men, 
from  their  having  little  intercourse  with  the  world,  were  in  all  their 
actions  and  behavior  truly  original ;  and,  except  reading  the  Bible, 
local  histories,  and  old  ballads,  their  knowledge  was  generally 
limited.  And  yet  one  of  these — *  Will  Bewick' — from  being  much 
struck  with  my  performances,  which  he  called  pictures,  became  ex- 
ceedingly kind  to  me,  and  was  the  first  person  from  whom  I  gath- 
ered a  sort  of  general  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  universe.  lie  had,  the  year  through,  noticed  the  appearances 
of  the  stars  and  the  planets,  and  would  discourse  *  largely '  on  the 
subject.  I  think  I  see  him  yet,  sitting  on  a  mound  or  seat,  by  the 
edge  of  his  garden,  regardless  of  the  cold,  and  intent  upon  viewing 
the  heavenly  bodies ;  pointing  to  them  with  his  large  hands,  and 
eagerly  imparting  his  knowledge  to  me  with  a  strong  voice,  such  as 
one  now  seldom  hears.  I  well  remember  being  much  struck  with 
his  appearance — his  stem  looking  brows,  high  cheek-bones,  quick 
eye,  and  longish  visage ;  and  at  his  resolution  (upon  another  occa 
sion)  when  he  determined  upon  risking  his  own  life  to  save  that  of 
another  man.  The  latter,  in  the  employ  of  my  father,  while  at  \a  ork 
as  a  pitman,  had  lost  his  way  in  the  coal  workings,  and  was  missing 
for  perhaps  a  day  or  two  (my  father  being  from  home),  when  oar 
old  neighbor,  just  described,  who  was  also  a  pitman  and  knew  the 
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workings,  equipped  himself  with  eveiy  thing  he  thonght  necessary 
for  so  hazardous  an  undertaking ;  and,  when  he  was  about  to  go 
down  the  pit  sliaft,  I  felt  much  distressed  at  seeing  my  mother 
trembling  in  great  agitation  of  mind  for  his  safety  and  that  of  hia 
lost  associate.  After  traversing  through  the  old  workings  of  the 
colliery  for  a  long  time — so  long,  indeed,  that  it  was  feared  he  had 
also  lost  himself — he  found  the  man  alive,  when,  with  his  well  known 
thundering  voice,  he  called  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  ^AU'b 
well  r  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  all  who  crowded  the  pit^s  mouth. 

The  conversations  of  the  Nimrods  of  that  day,  in  which  the  in- 
stincts and  peculiar  properties  of  the  various  wild  animals  were 
described  in  glowing  t<:rms,  attracted  my  keenest  attention  ;  and  to 
their  rude  and  lengthened  narratives  I  listened  with  extreme  delight. 
With  mc  they  made  a  winter^s  evening  fly  fast  away.  At  holiday 
times — and  at  other  times,  when  prevented  by  the  floods  of  the 
Tyno  from  getting  across  to  school — I  was  sure,  with  the  most 
ardent  glee,  to  make  one  of  the  number  in  the  hunting  parties 
which  frequently  took  place  at  that  time :  whether  it  might  be  in 
the  chasd  of  the  fox  or  the  hare,  or  in  tracing  the  foumart  in  the 
snow,  or  hunting  the  badger  at  midnight.  The  pursuing,  baiting, 
or  killing  these  animals  never  at  that  time  struck  me  as  being  cmeL 
The  mind  had  not  as  yet  been  impressed  with  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity. This,  however,  came  upon  me  at  last;  and  the  first  timel 
felt  the  change  happened  by  my  having  (in  hunting)  caught  the  hare 
in  my  arms  while  surrounded  by  the  dogs  and  the  hunters,  when 
the  poor,  terrified  creature  screamed  out  so  piteously — like  a  child 
— that  I  would  have  given  any  thing  to  have  saved  its  life.  In  this, 
however,  I  was  prevented ;  for  a  farmer  well  known  to  me,  who 
stood  close  by,  pressed  upon  me,  and  desired  I  would  *  give  her  to 
biro  ;*  and,  from  his  being  better  able  (as  I  thought)  to  save  its  life, 
I  complied  with  his  wish.  This  was  no  sooner  done  than  he  pro- 
posed to  those  about  him  *  to  have  a  bit  more  sport  with  her,'  and 
this  was  to  be  done  by  first  breaking  one  of  it%  legs,  and  then  again 
setting  the  poor  animal  off  a  little  before  the  dogs.  I  wandered 
away  to  a  little  distance,  oppressed  by  my  own  feelings,  and  could 
not  join  the  crew  again,  but  learned  with  pleasure  that  their  intended 
victim  had  made  its  escape. 

The  *  musical  din '  of  the  bounds  still  continued  to  have  ita 
charms,  and  I  still  continued  to  follow  them ;  but  from  that  day 
forward  I  have  ever  wished  that  this  poor,  persecnted,  innocent 
creature  might  escape  with  its  life.    The  worrying  of  foxes,  the 
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baiting  of  foumarts,  otten,  badgers,  ice,  did  not  awaiken  in  me  aim- 
ilar  feelinga ;  for  in  the  fierce  conflicts  between  tbem  and  the  dogs, 
there  was  something  like  an  exchange  of  retaliation,  and  not  unfire- 
qnently  the  aggressors  were  beaten ;  and  I  have  with  pleasure  seen 
that  wonderfully  courageous  animal,  the  badger  (with  fair  play),  beat 
the  dogs  of  a  whole  neighborhood,  one  after  another,  completely  off. 

In  the  vermin  hunting  excursions  in  the  depth  of  winter,  while 
the  whole  fisce  of  Nature  was  bound  in  frost  and  covered  with  deep 
snow,  in  traversing  through  bogs,  amidst  reeds,  and  rushes,  I  have 
often  felt  charmed  with  the  sight  of  birds, — flushed,  and  sometimes 
caught  by  the  terrier  dogs, — which  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
before ;  and  I  am  still  in  doubt  whether  some  of  them  have  not 
escaped  being  noticed  as  British  birds. 

I  have  before  noticed  that  the  first  time  I  felt  compassion  for  a 
dumb  animal,  was  upon  my  having  caught  a  hare  in  my  arms.  The 
next  occurrence  of  the  kind  happened  with  a  bird.  I  had,  no  doubt, 
knocked  many  down  with  stones  before,  but  they  had  escaped 
being  taken.  This  time,  however,  the  little  victim  dropped  from  the 
tree,  and  I  picked  it  up.  It  was  alive,  and  looked  roe  piteously  in 
the  face ;  and,  as  I  thought,  could  it  have  spoken,  it  would  have 
asked  me  why  I  had  taken  away  its  life.  I  felt  greatly  hurt  at  what 
I  had  done,  and  did  not  quit  it  all  the  afternoon.  I  turned  it  over 
and  over,  admiring  its  plumage,  its  feet,  its  bill,  and  every  part  of 
it.  It  was  a  bullfinch.  I  did  not  then  know  its  name,  but  I  waa 
told  it  was  a  *  little  Matthew  Martin.'  This  was  the  last  bird  I 
killed ;  but  many,  indeed,  have  been  killed  since  on  my  account. 

As  soon  as  the  bushes  and  trees  began  to  put  forth  their  buds, 
and  make  the  face  of  Nature  look  gay — this  was  the  signal  for  the 
angler  to  prepare  his  fishing-tackle.  In  doing  this  I  was  not  behind- 
hand. Fishing  rods,  set  gads,  and  night  lines  were  all  soon  made 
fit  for  use,  and  with  them,  late  and  early,  I  had  a  busy  time  of  it 
during  the  summer  months,  until  the  frosts  of  autumn  forbade  me 
to  proceed.  The  uneasiness  which  my  late  evening  wadings  by  the 
waterside  gave  to  my  father  and  mother,  I  have  often  since  reflected 
upon  with  regret.  They  could  not  go  to  bed  with  the  hopes  of 
getting  to  sleep,  while  haunted  with  the  apprehension  of  my  being 
drowned ;  and  well  do  I  remember  to  this  day  my  father's  weH 
known  whistle,  which  called  me  home.  He  went  to  a  little  distance 
from  the  house,  where  nothing  obstructed  the  sound,  and  whistled 
so  loud  through  his  finger  and  thnmb,  that  in  the  still  hours  of 
evening  it  might  bo  heard  echoing  up  the  vale  of  the  T^ne  to  a  Teiy 
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great  distance.  This  whistle  I  learned  to  imitate,  and  answered  it 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  then  posted  home. 

In  that  season  I  was  also  sometimes  better  employed  in  looking 
after  a  small  flock  of  sheep  on  the  fell,  a  part  of  which  was  my  own. 
The  extremity  of  the  weather  had  taught  them  to  seek  a  place  of 
shelter  under  a  steep  but  low  *  brae/  overhung  with  whins,  under 
which,  in  snch  weather,  I  was  almost  certain  to  find  them  and  their 
associates  all  huddled  together.  To  this  pUce,  through  wreaths  of 
snow,  I  early  bent  my  way,  with  a  bnndle  of  hay  on  my  back,  and 
my  pockets  sometimes  filled  with  oats,  which  I  distributed  amongst 
them.  Upon  these  occasions,  though  at  other  times  extremely  wild, 
they  were  quite  tame,  and  seemed  to  know  me. 

At  that  time  of  life,  e%'ery  season  had  its  charms ;  and  I  recollect 
well  of  listening  with  delight,  from  the  little  window  at  my  bed 
head,  to  the  murmuring  of  the  flooded  bum  which  passed  mj 
father's  house,  and  sometimes  roused  me  from  my  bed  to  sec  what 
it  was  like.  After  this,  my  flrst  and  common  employment  was  to 
'  muck '  the  byer ;  and  when  the  servant  girl  did  not  come  soon 
enough,  I  frequently  tried  my  hand  at  milking  the  cows ;  and  I  waa 
always  particularly  keen  of  being  there  in  snow  storms.  When  thia 
was  the  case,  within  the  byer  door,  I  snugly  watched  the  appear* 
ance  of  various  birds  which  passed  the  little  dean  below,  and  which 
the  seventy  of  the  weather  drove  from  place  to  place  in  search  of 
shelter.  With  the  sight  of  my  intimate  acquaintances,  the  robins, 
wrens,  blackbirds,  sparrows,  a  solitary  crow,  and  some  others,  I  waa 
not  much  attracted,  but  always  felt  an  extreme  pleasure  and  curios* 
ity  in  seeing  the  more  rare  visitants, — such  as  the  woodcock,  the 
snipe,  and  other  waders,  with  the  red-wings,  fieldfares,  SiC, 

Engraver*8  Apprentioeehip  ai  Newca$tte. 
The  first  of  October  (1767)  was  the  day  fixed  npon  for  the  bind- 
ing. The  eventful  day  arrived  at  last,  and  a  most  grievous  one  it 
was  to  me.  I  liked  my  master  (Ralph  Beilby) ;  I  liked  the  busi- 
ness ;  but  to  part  from  the  country,  and  to  leave  all  its  beauties 
behind  me,  with  which  I  had  been  all  my  life  charmed  in  an  ex- 
treme degree, — and  in  a  way  I  can  not  describe, — I  can  only  say 
my  heart  was  like  to  break ;  and,  as  we  passed  away,  I  inwardly 
bade  farewell  to  the  whinny  wilds,  to  Micklcy  bank,  to  the  Stob- 
eross  hill,  to  the  water  banks,  the  woodn,  and  to  particular  trees, 
and  even  to  the  large  hollow  old  elm,  which  had  lain  perhaps  for 
centuries  past  on  the  hangh,  near  the  ford  we  were  about  to  pass, 
and  which  had  sheltered  the  salmon  fishers,  while  at  work  there, 
from  many  a  bitter  blast 
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For  some  time  after  I  entered  the  bosiness,  I  was  employed  in 
copying  *  Copeland^s  Ornaments ;'  and  this  was  the  only  kind  of 
drawing  upon  which  I  ever  had  a  lesson  given  to  me  from  any  one. 
I  was  never  a  pupil  to  any  drawing  master,  and  had  not  even  a 
lesson  from  William  Beilby,  or  his  brother  Thomas,  who,  along  with 
their  other  profession,  were  also  drawing  masters.  In  the  latter 
years  of  my  apprenticeship,  my  master  kept  me  so  fully  employed 
that  I  never  had  any  opportunity  for  such  a  purpose,  at  which  I  felt 
much  grieved  and  disappointed.  The  first  jobs  I  was  put  to  do  was 
blocking  out  the  wood  about  the  lines  on  the  diagrams  (which  my 
roaster  iinished)  for  the  *  Ladies'  Diary,'  on  which  he  was  employed 
by  Charles  Hutton,  and  etching  sword  blades  for  William  and  Nich- 
olas Oley,  sword  manufacturers,  &c.,  at  Shotley  Bridge.  It  was  not 
long  till  the  diagrams  were  wholly  put  into  my  hands  to  finish. 
After  these,  I  was  kept  closely  employed  upon  a  variety  of  other 
jobs ;  for  such  was  the  industry  of  ray  master  that  he  refused  noth- 
ing, coarse  or  fine.  Ho  undertook  every  thing,  which  he  did  in  the 
best  way  he  could.  He  fitted  up  and  tempered  his  own  tools,  and 
adapted  them  to  every  purpose,  and  taught  me  to  do  the  same. 
This  readiness  brought  him  in  an  overflow  of  work,  and  the  work 
place  was  filled  with  the  coarsest  kind  of  steel  stamps,  pipe  molds, 
bottle  molds,  brass  clock  faces,  door  plates,  coffin  plates,  book- 
binder's letters  and  stamps,  steel,  silver,  and  gold  seals,  mourning 
rings,  &c.  He  also  undertook  the  engraving*  of  arms,  crests,  and 
ciphers,  on  silver,  and  every  kind  of  job  for  the  silversmiths ;  also 
engraving  bills  of  exchange,  banknotes,  invoices,  account  heads,  and 
cards.  These  last  he  executed  as  well  as  did  most  of  the  engravers 
of  the  time ;  but  what  he  excelled  in  was  ornamental  silver  engraving. 
In  this,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  he  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  I  think  upon  the  whole  he  might  be  called  an  inge- 
nious, self-taught  artist.  The  higher  department  of  engraving,  such 
as  landscape  or  historical  plates,  I  dare  say  was  hardly  ever  thought 
of  by  my  master ;  at  least  not  till  I  was  nearly  out  of  my  appren- 
ticeship, when  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  leave  me  in  charge  of  the 
business  at  home,  and  to  go  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
lessons  in  etching  and  engraving  large  copper  plates.  There  was, 
however,  little  or  no  employment  in  this  way  in  Newcastle,  and  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  clever  at  it,  so  he  kept  laboring  on 
with  such  work  as  before  named,  in  which  I  aided  him. 

While  we  were  going  on  in  this  way,  we  were  occasionally  applied 
to  by  printers  to  execute  wood-cuts  for  them.    In  this  branch  my 
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master  was  very  defective.  What  he  did  was  wretched.  He  did 
Dot  like  such  jobs ;  on  which  account  they  were  given  to  me ;  and 
the  opportunity  this  afforded  of  drawing  the  designs  on  the  wood 
was  highly  gratifying  to  me.  It  happened  that  one  of  these — a  cat 
of  the  *  George  and  Dragon '  for  a  bar  bill — attracted  so  much  no- 
tice, and  had  so  many  praises  bestowed  upon  it,  that  this  kind  of 
work  greatly  increased,  and  orden  were  received  for  cuts  for  chil- 
dren's books;  chiefly  for  Thomas  Saint,  printer,  Newcastle,  and 
successor  of  John  White,  who  had  rendered  himself  famous  for  his 
numerous  publications  of  histories  and  old  ballads.  With  the  sing- 
ing of  the  latter,  the  streets  of  Newcastle  were  long  greatly  enliv- 
ened ;  and,  on  market  days,  visitors,  as  well  as  the  townspeople, 
were  often  highly  gratified  with  it.  What  a  cheerful,  lively  time 
this  appeared  to  me  and  many  others  I  This  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, changed  when  public  matters  cast  a  surly  gloom  over  the 
character  of  the  whole  country ;  and  these  singing  days,  instead  of 
being  regulated  by  the  magistrates,  were,  in  their  wisdom,  totally 
put  an  end  to. 

My  time  now  became  greatly  taken  up  with  designing  and  cut- 
ting a  set  of  wood  blocks  for  the  '  Story-teller,'  '  Gay's  Fables,'  and 
*  Select  Fables,'  together  with  cuts  of  a  similar  kind,  for  printers. 
Some  of  the  Fable  cuts  were  thought  so  well  of  by  my  master  that 
he,  in  my  name,  sent  impressions  of  a  few  of  them  to  be  laid  before 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.,  and  I  obtained  a 
premium.  This  I  received  shortly  after  I  was  out  of  my  apprentice- 
ship, and  it  was  left  to  my  choice  whether  I  would  have  it  in  a  gold 
medal  or  money  (seven  guineas).  I  preferred  the  latter ;  and  I  never 
in  my  life  felt  greater  pleasure  than  in  presenting  it  to  my  mother. 

Vocation  cU  Cherry-bumf  1774-6. 
This  was  a  time  of  great  enjoyment,  for  the  charms  of  the  country 
were  highly  relished  by  me,  and  after  so  long  an  almost  absence 
from  it,  gave  even  that  relish  a  zest  which  I  have  not  words  to  de- 
scribe. I  continued  to  execute  wood-cuts  and  other  jobs,  but  often 
rambled  about  among  my  old  neighbors,  and  became  more  and 
more  attached  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  country.  In  the  storms 
of  winter,  I  joined  the  Nimrods  as  of  old.  In  spring  and  summer, 
my  favorite  spoi-t  of  angling  was  pretty  closely  followed  up.  About 
Christmas,  as  I  had  done  before  when  a  boy,  I  went  with  my  father 
to  a  distance  to  collect  the  money  due  to  him  for  coals.  In  these 
rounds,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  kindness  and  ho»- 
pitality  of  the  people.    The  countenances  of  all,  both  high  and  low, 
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beamed  with  cheerfulness ;  and  this  was  heightened  every  where  by 
the  music  of  old  tunes,  from  the  well  known,  exhilarating  wild  notes 
of  the  Northumberland  pi(>e8,  amidst  the  bazs  occasioned  by  '  foal- 
pleughs*  (morrice  or  sword  dancers)  from  various  parte  of  the 
country.  This  alt(^ther  left  an  impression  on  my  mind  which 
the  cares  of  the  world  have  never  effaced  from  it.  The  gentry,  the 
farmers,  and  even  the  working  people,  of  that  day  had  tlieir  Christ- 
mas home-brewed  ale,  made  only  from  malt  and  hops.  This  was 
before  the  pernicious  use  of  chemical  compounds  wat  known,  or 
agricultural  improvements  had  quickened  the  eyes  of  landlords, 
banished  many  small  farmers,  soured  their  countenances,  and  altered 
for  the  worse  the  characters  of  the  larger  ones  that  remained. 

Mastership  m  LomUm. 

London  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  world  of  itself,  where  every  thing 
in  the  extreme,  might  at  once  be  seen:  extreme  riches,  extreme 
poverty,  extreme  grrandeur,  and  extreme  wretchedness — all  of  which 
were  such  as  I  had  not  contemplated  before.  Perhaps  I  might,  in- 
deed, take  too  full  a  view  of  London  on  its  gloomy  side.  I  could 
not  help  it.  I  tired  of  it,  and  determined  to  return  home.  The 
country  of  my  old  friends — the  manners  of  the  people  of  that  day 
—  the  scenery  of  Tyneside — seemed  altogether  to  form  a  paradise 
(br  me,  and  I  longed  to  see  it  again.  While  I  was  thus  turning  these 
matters  over  in  my  mind,  my  warm  friend  and  patron,  Isaac  Taylor, 
waited  upon  me  :  and,  on  my  telling  him  I  was  going  to  Newcastle, 
he  inquired  how  long  it  would  be  before  I  returned.  'Never,'  was 
my  reply;  at  which  he  seemed  both  surprised  and  displeased.  He 
then  warmly  remonstrated  with  me  upon  this  impropriety  of  my 
conduct,  told  me  of  the  prospects  before  me,  and,  amongst  many 
other  mattei's,  that  of  his  having  engaged  me  to  draw  in  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  Gallery ;  and  he  strenuously  urged  me  to  change 
my  mind.  I  told  him  that  no  temptation  of  gain,  of  honor,  or  of 
any  thing  else,  however  great,  could  ever  have  any  weight  with  me ; 
and  that  I  would  oven  enlist  for  a  soldier,  or  go  and  herd  sheep  at 
five  shillings  per  week,  rather  than  be  tied  to  live  in  London. 

Having,  from  the  time  that  I  was  a  school-boy,  been  displeased 
with  most  of  the  fifrures  in  children's  books,  and  particularly  with 
those  of  the  '  Three  Hundred  Animals,'  the  figures  in  which,  even 
at  that  time,  I  thought  I  could  depicture  much  better ;  and  having 
afterward  very  often  turned  the  matter  over  in  my  mind,  of  making 
improvements  in  that  publication — I  at  last  came  to  the  determina- 
tion of  making  the  attempt.    The  extreme  interest  I  had  always 
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felt  in  the  hope  of  administering  to  the  pleasure  and  aroasement  of 
youtby  and  judging  from  the  feelings  I  had  experienced  myself  that 
they  would  be  affected  in  the  same  way  as  I  had  been,  whetted  me 
up  and  stimulated  me  to  proceed.  In  this,  my  only  reward  besides 
was  the  great  pleasure  I  felt  in  imitating  nature.  That  I  should 
ever  do  any  thing  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  world,  in  the  manner 
that  has  been  done,  was  the  fiirthest  thing  in  my  thonghts,  and  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned  myself  at  that  time,  I  minded  little  ahout 
any  self-interested  considerations.  These  intentions  I  communicated 
to  my  partner,  Mr.  Beilby ;  and  though  he  did  not  douht  of  my 
being  able  to  succeed,  yet,  being  a  cautious  and  thinking  man,  he 
wished  to  be  more  satisfied  as  to  the  probability  of  such  a  publica- 
tion paying  for  the  labor.  On  this  occasion,  beini^  little  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  such  undertakings,  we  consulted  Mr.  Solomon 
Hodgson,  bookseller  and  editor  of  the  '  Newcastle  Chronicle,*  as  to 
the  probability  of  its  success,  dsc,  when  ho  warmly  encouraged  us 
to  proceed. 

Such  animals  as  I  knew,  I  drew  finom  memory  on  the  wood ;  others 
which  I  did  not  know  were  copied  from  *Dr.  Smellie^s  Abridgment 
of  Buffon,'  and  other  naturalists,  and  also  from  the  animals  which 
were  from  time  to  time  exhibited  in  itinerant  collections.  Of  these 
last,  I  made  sketches  first  from  memory,  and  then  corrected  and 
finished  the  drawings  upon  the  wood  from  a  second  examination  of 
of  the  different  animals.  I  began  this  business  of  cutting  the  blocks 
with  the  figure  of  the  dromedary,  on  the  15lh  November,  1785,  the 
day  on  which  my  father  died.  I  then  proceeded  in  copying  such 
figures  as  above  named  as  I  did  not  hope  to  see  alive.  While  I  was 
busied  in  drawing  and  cutting  the  figures  of  animals,  and  also  in 
designing  and  engraving  the  vignettes,  Mr.  Beilby,  being  of  a  book- 
ish or  reading  turn,  proposed,  in  his  evenings  at  home,  to  write  or 
compile  the  descriptions.  With  this  I  had  little  more  to  do  than 
furnishing  him,  in  many  conversations  and  by  written  memoranda, 
with  what  I  knew  of  animals,  and  blotting  out,  in  his  manuscript, 
what  was  not  truth.  In  this  way  we  proceeded  till  the  book  was 
published  in  1 790.  The  greater  part  of  these  wood-cuts  were  drawn 
and  engraved  at  night,  after  the  day's  work  of  the  shop  was  over. 

[His  '  Historj  of  British  Birds  *  was  published  in  1797,  and  1804.  In  1812, 
dnrinp^  a  severe  illness  with  which  he  was  visited,  he  determined,  if  he  recov- 
ered, to  go  on  with  tlie  publication  of  '  JEaop^s  Fiibles.'] 

As  soon  as  I  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  sit  at  the  win- 
dow at  home,  I  began  to  draw  designs  npon  the  wood  of  the  febles 
and  vignettes  *  and  to  me  this  was  a  most  delightful  task.     In  impa- 
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ticntly  pashing  forward  to  get  to  press  with  the  pnblication,  I  availed 

myself  of  the  help  of  my  pupils — my  son,  William  Harvey,  and 

William  Temple — who  were  eager  to  do  their  utmost  to  forward 

me  in  the  engraving  business,  and  in  my  struggles  to  get  the  book 

ushered  into  the  world.     Notwithstanding  the  pleasurable  business 

of  bringing  out  this  publication,  I  felt  it  an  arduous  undertaking. 

The  execution  of  the  fine  work  of  the  cuts,  during  daylights,  was 

very  trying  to  the  eyes,  and  the  compiling  or  writing  the  book  by 

candlelight,  in  my  evenings  at  home,  together  injured  the  optic 

nerve,  and  that  put  all  the  rest  of  the  nerves  '  out  of  tunc,'  so  that 

I  was  obliged  for  a  short  time,  to  leave  off  such  intense  applibation 

until  I  somewhat  recovered  the  proper  tone  of  memory  and  of  sights 

Indeed,  I  found  in  this  book  more  difficulties  to  conquer  than  I 

had  experienced  with  either  the  '  Quadrupeds '  or  the  *  Birds.'     The 

work  was  finished  at  press  on  the  first  of  October,  1818.     It  was 

not  so  well  printed  as  I  expected  and  wished. 

[The  indefatigAble  and  self-taught  Thomas  Bewick  died  in  1828,  aged  seventy- 
five;  he  was  buried  at  Ovingham,  which  he  has  rendered  memorable  by  its 
associations  with  his  earliest  years.] 

Mr.  Leslie,  in  his  Hand  Book  for  Young  Painters^  pays  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  Bewick, '  the  admirable  designer  and  engraver  on 
wood ' : — 

[The  wood-cuts  that  illustrate  his  books  of  natural  history  may  be  stadied 
with  advantage  by  the  most  ambitious  votary  of  the  highest  classes  of  art — 
filled  as  they  are  by  the  truest  feeling  for  nature,  and  though  often  representing 
the  most  ordinary  objects,  yet  never,  in  a  single  instance,  degenerating  into 
commonphice.  The  charming  vignettes  that  ornament  these  books  abound  in 
incidents  from  real  life,  diversified  by  genuine  humor,  as  well  as  by  tlie  truest 
pathos,  of  which  the  single  figure  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor  saying  his  prayers  on 
a  rock,  with  the  waves  rising  around  him,  is  an  instance.  There  is  often  in 
these  Utile  tilings  a  deeper  meaning,  that  places  his  art  on  a  level  with  styles 
which  the  world  is  apt  to  consider  as  g^reatly  above  it,  in  proof  of  which  I 
would  mention  the  party  of  boys  playing  at  soldiers  among  graves,  and  mounted 
on  a  row  of  upright  tombstones  for  liorses;  while  for  quaint  humor,  extracted 
fh>m  a  yQTy  simple  source,  may  be  noticed  a  procession  of  geese  which  have 
just  waddled  through  a  stream,  while  their  line  of  march  is  continued  by  a  row 
of  stepping-stones.  Tlie  student  of  landscape  can  never  consult  the  works  of 
Bewick  without  improvement.  The  backgrounds  to  the  figures  of  his  Quadru- 
peds and  his  Birds,  and  his  vignettes,  have  a  charm  of  nature  quite  his  own. 
He  gives  us,  in  these,  every  season  of  the  year;  and  his  trees,  whether  in  the 
clothing  of  summer,  or  in  the  nakedness  of  winter,  are  the  trees  of  an  artist 
bred  in  the  country.  He  is  equally  true  in  his  little  home  scenes,  his  farmyards 
and  cottages,  as  in  the  wild  coast  eoenery,  with  the  flocks  of  sea-birds  wlieeling 
round  the  rocks.  In  one  of  these  subjects  there  stands  a  mined  church,  toward 
which  the  sea  has  encroached,  the  rising  tide  threatening  to  submerge  a  tomb- 
stone raised  *  to  perpetuate  the  memory,'  Ac.  Bewick  resembles  Hogarth  in 
this,  that  his  illustrations  of  the  stories  of  others  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
his  own  inventions.  His  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  they  were  im- 
pressed on  him  directly,  and  not  at  second-hand,  is  akin  to  the  feeling  of  Buma^ 
and  his  own  designs  remind  me,  therefore,  much  more  of  Bums  than  the  few 
which  he  made  fit>m  the  poet] 
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Fbom  the  eariiest  period  of  Christian  civilization  in  Ireland  mention  is  oumIi 
bj  her  liistorians  of  great  aeats  of  learning  in  different  parts  of  the  countrj, 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  the  old  Roman  education.  The  school  of  Armagh 
ia  said  at  odo  time  to  have  oumbered  as  manj  as  seven  thousand  studenta ; 
and  tradition  assigns  a  universitj  town  to  the  locality  where  the  Sewn 
Churches  still  preserve  the  memory  of  St  Kevin.  Foreigners,  at  least  Anglo- 
Saxons,  frequented  such  scliools,  and,  so  (ar,  they  certainly  had  a  university 
character:  but  tliattbey  off<ered  to  their  pupils  more  than  the  glosses  on  the 
sacred  text  and  the  collections  of  canons,  and  the  Tnvium  and  tiio  Quad- 
nvium,  which  were  the  teaching  of  the  schools  of  the  Continent,  it  is  difiBcuH 
to  suppose;  or  that  the  national  genius  for  philosopliizing,  which  allerwarda 
anticipated  or  originated  the  scholastic  period,  should  at  this  era  have  come 
into  exercise.  When  that  period  came,  the  Irish,  ^p  far  having  its  cliaracter- 
istic  studies  already  domiciled  among  them,  were  forced  to  go  abroad  for  their 
prosecution.  They  went  to  Paris  or  to  Oxford  for  the  living  traditions,  which 
are  the  ordinary  means  by  which  religion  and  morals,  science  and  art,  ara 
diffused  over  commuuilies,  and  propagated  tfrom  land  to  land.  In  Oxford, 
indeed,  there  was  from  the  earliest  time  even  a  street  called  '  Irishman's  Streeti* 
and  the  Irish  were  included  there  under  the  '  Nation  *  of  the  Southern  English ; 
but  they  gained  what  they  sought  in  that  seat  of  learning,  at  the  expense  of 
discomforts  whicli  were  the  serious  drawback  of  the  first  age  of  universities. 
Lasting  feuds  and  incessant  broils  marked  the  presence  of  Irish,  Welsh,  Scotch, 
English,  and  French  in  one  place,  at  a  time  when  the  Collegiate  System  was 
not  formed.  To  this  great  evil  was  added  the  very  circumstance  that  home 
was  far  away,  and  the  danger  of  the  passage  across  the  cliannel ;  which  would 
diminish  the  number,  while  it  illustrated  the  literary  seal,  of  the  foreign 
students.  And  an  additional  source  of  discontent  was  found  in  the  feeling  of 
incongruity,  that  Ireland,  with  her  literary  antecedents,  should  bo  without  a 
university  of  her  own;  and,  moreover,  as  time  went  on,  in  the  feeling  which 
existed  at  Rome,  in  favor  of  the  multiplication  of  such  centres  of  science  and 
learning. 

Another  perfectly  distinct  cause  was  in  operation,  to  which  I  was  just  now 
referring.  Tlie  Dorainicians,  and  other  orders  of  the  age,  had  had  a  preeminent- 
place  in  the  history  of  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  and  had  done  mor» 
than  any  other  teachers  to  give  the  knowledge  taught  in  them  their  distinctive 
form.    When  then  these  orders  came  into  Ireland,  it  was  only  to  be  expected 

•  NewnwA*s  RIm  of  UaivwattiM. 
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that  they  should  set  about  the  same  work  there,  which  Imd  marked  their 
presence  in  England  and  France.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  question  of  a  university  in  Ireland  had  been  mooted,  and  the 
establishment  was  commenced  in  the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth. 

University  of  Dublin  projected  in  1311-12. 

This  was  tlie  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  universities  of  Avignon  and 
Peru;ria,  which  was  followed  by  that  of  Cahors,  Grenoble,  Pisa,  and  Prague. 
It  was  the  date  at  which  Oxford  in  consequence  lost  its  especial  preeminence  in 
science;  and  it  was  the  date,  I  say,  at  which  the  University  of  Dublin  was 
projected  and  begun.  In  1311  or  1312,  John  Lech  or  Leach,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  obtained  of  Clement  the  Filth  a  brief  for  the  undertaking;  in  which, 
as  is  usual  in  such  documents,  the  Pope  gives  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
him  to  decide  upon  it.  He  begins  by  setting  forth  the  manifold,  or  rather 
complex,  benefits  of  which  a  university  is  the  instrument ;  as  father  of  the 
faithful,  he  recognizes  it  as  his  office  to  nurture  learned  sons,  who,  by  the 
illumination  of  their  knowledge,  may  investigate  the  divine  law,  protect  justice 
and  truth,  illustrate  the  faith,  promote  good  government,  teach  the  ignorant, 
oontirm  the  weak,  and  restore  the  fallen.  This  office  he  is  only  fulfilling,  in 
receiving  favorably  the  supplication  of  his  venerable  brother,  John  de  Lecke, 
who  has  brought  before  him  the  necessities  of  his  country,  in  which,  as  well  as 
in  Scotland,  Man,  and  Norway,  the  country  nearest  to  Ireland,  a  *  Universitas 
Bcholarum,'  or  *  Generale  Studium,'  is  not  to  be  found ; — the  consequence  being, 
that  thougli  there  are  in  Ireland  some  doctors  and  bachelors  in  theology,  and 
other  graduates  in  grammar,  these  are,  after  all,  few  in  comparison  of  the 
number  which  the  country 'might  fairly  produce.  The  Pope  proceeds  to  express 
bis  desire  that  from  the  land  itself  should  grow  up  men  skilled  and  fruitful  in 
the  sciences,  who  would  make  it  to  be  a  well-watered  garden,  to  the  exaltation 
of  the  Cutliolic  faith,  the  honor  ^f  Mother  Church,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
faithful  population.  And  with  this  view  he  erects  in  Dublin  a  Studium 
Generale  in  every  science  and  faculty,  to  continue  for  *  perpetual  times.* 

And,  I  suppose  no  greater  benefit  could  have  been  projected  for  Ireland  at 
that  date,  than  such  a  bond  of  union  and  means  of  national  strength,  as  an 
Irish  University.  But  the  parties,  who  had  originated  tlie  undertaking,  had 
also  to  carry  it  out;  and  at  the  moment  of  which  I  am  speaking,  by  the  fault 
neither  of  Prelate  nor  Laity,  nor  by  division,  nor  by  intemperance  or  jealousy, 
nor  by  wrong-headed ness  within  the  fold,  nor  by  malignant  interference  from 
without,  but  by  the  will  of  heaven  and  the  course  of  nature,  the  work  was 
suspended ; — for  John  de  Lecke  fell  ill  and  died  the  next  year,  and  his  suc- 
cessor. Alexander  Bicknor,  was  not  in  circumstances  to  take  up  his  plans  at  the 
moment,  where  de  Lecke  had  left  them. 

Seven  years  passed ;  and  then  Bicknor  turned  his  mind  to  their  prosecution. 
Acting  under  the  authority  of  the  brief  of  Clement,  and  with  the  sanction  and 
confirmation  of  the  reigning  Pontiff,  John  the  Twenty -second,  he  published  an 
instrument,  in  which  he  lays  down  on  his  own  authority  the  provisions  and 
dispositions  which  he  had  determined  for  the  nascent  university.  He  addresses 
himself  to  '  the  Masters  and  Scholars  of  our  University,'  and  that  *  with  the 
consent  and  assent  of  our  chapters  of  Holy  Trinity  and  St  Patrick.'  I  think  I 
am  correct  in  saying,  though  I  write  without  book,  that  he  makes  no  mention 
of  a  Rector.    If  not,  the  Chancellor  probably,  whom  be  does  mention,  took  his 
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place,  or  was  his  synonj-m,  as  in  some  other  universities.  This  Giancellor  tlie 
Regent  Masters  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  choosing,  with  a  proviw  that  he 
was  a  'Doctor  in  sacra  pagna,'  or  in  'jure  canonico,'  with  a  preference  of  mem- 
bers of  the  two  chapters.  He  was  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Arch- 
bishop. The  Regent  Masters  elected  the  Proctors  also,  wlio  were  two  in 
number,  and  who  supplied  the  place  of  the  Chancellor  in  his  absence.  The 
Chancellor  was  invested  with  jurisdiction  over  the  members  of  the  university, 
and  had  a  court,  to  which  causes  belonged  in  wliich  they  were  concerned. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  university  chest,  supplied  by  means  of  the  fines  which 
were  the  result  of  his  decisions.  Degrees  were  to  be  conferred  upon  certificate 
of  tlio  Masters  of  the  Faculty,  in  which  the  candidate  was  proceeding. 
Statutes  were  to  be  passed  by  the  Chancellor,  in  council  of  Masters  Regent  and 
Non-regent,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Archbishop.  Tlie  schools  of  the 
Friars  Preachers  (or  Dominicans)  and  of  the  Minorities  (or  Franciscans)  were 
recognized  in  their  connection  with  the  university,  the  Archbishop  reserving  to 
himself  the  right  of  appointing  a  lecturer  in  Holy  Scripture. 

Such  was  the  encouraging  and  hopeful  start  of  the  university ;  the  Dean  of 
St  Patrick  was  advanced  to  the  Doctorate  in  Canon  Law,  and  was  created  its 
first  Chancellor ;  its  first  Doctors  in  Theology  were  two  Dominicans  and  one 
Franciscan.  The  Canons  of  the  Cathedral  seem  to  have  been  its  acting  mem- 
bers, and  tilled  the  offices  of  a  place  of  education  without  prejudicing  their 
capitular  duties.  However,  it  soon  appeared  that  there  was  somewhere  a 
hitch,  and  the  work  did  not  make  progress.  It  has  been  supposed,  with  reason, 
that  under  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  university  could  not 
make  head  against  the  necessary  difficulties  of  a  commencement.  Another  and 
more  definite  cause  which  is  assigned  for  the  failure,  is  the  want  of  fundsi  The 
Irish  people  were  poor,  and  unable  to  meet  the  expenses  involved  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  seat  of  learning,  at  a  time  when  other  similar  institutions 
already  existed.  Tlie  time  had  pasj^ed  when  univereities  grew  up  out  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  teachers  and  the  curiosity  and  eagerness  of  students ;  or,  if 
iliese  causes  still  were  in  operation,  they  had  been  directed  and  flowed  in  upon 
seats  of  learning  already  existing  in  other  countries.  It  was  the  age  of 
national  schools,  of  colleges  and  endowments ;  and,  though  the  civil  power 
appeared  willing  to  take  its  part  in  endowments  in  furtherance  of  the  new 
undertaking,  it  did  not  go  much  further  than  to  enrich  it  now  and  then  with  a 
stray  lectureship,  and  wealthy  prelates  or  nobles  were  not  forthcoming  in  that 
age,  capable  of  conceiving  and  executing  works  in  the  spirit  of  Ximenes  two 
centuries  afterwards  in  Spain. 

In  i:)58  the  clergy  and  scholare  of  Ireland  represented  to  Edward  the  Third 
the  neoes.siLy  under  which  they  lay  of  cultivating  theology,  canon  law,  and  the 
other  clerical  sciences,  and  the  serious  impedimenta  in  the  way  of  these  studies 
which  lay  in  the  expense  of  travel  and  the  dangere  of  the  sea  to  those  who 
had  no  university  of  their  own.  In  answer  to  this  request,  the  king  seems  to 
have  f)undeil  a  lectureship  in  theology;  and  he  indirectly  encouraged  the 
university  schools  by  issuing  his  lettere-patent,  giving  Fpecial  protection  and 
safe-conduct  to  English  as  well  as  Irish,  of  whatever  degree,  with  their 
servants  and  attendants,  their  goods  and  habiliments,  in  going,  residing,  and 
returning.  A  few  years  later,  in  1364,  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  founded  a 
preachership  and  lectureship  in  the  Cathedral,  to  bo  held  by  an  Augustinian. 
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Efforts  in  1465  and  1496. 

A  further  attempt  in  behalf  of  a  UDivereity  was  made  a  oentaiy  later.  In 
1465,  the  Irish  Parliament,  under  the  presidencj  of  Thomas  Geraldine,  Earl  of 
Desmond,  Vicegerent  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  Lieutenant  of  the  Knglish 
King,  bad  erected  a  univerpitj  at  Drogheda,  and  endowed  it  with  the  privileges 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  This  attempt^  however,  in  like  manner  was 
rendered  abortive  bj  the  want  of  funds;  but  it  seems  to  have  suggested  a  new 
effort  in  favor  uf  the  elder  institution  at  Dublin,  which  at  this  time  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist  Ten  years  after  the  Parliament  in  question,  the 
Dominican  and  other  friars  preferred  a  supplication  to  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth, 
in  which  they  represent  that  in  Ireland  there  is  no  university  to  which  Masten^ 
Doctors  of  Law,  and  Scholars  may  resort ;  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  England 
at  a  great  expense  and  peril ;  and  consequently  they  ask  for  leave  to  erect'  a 
university  in  the  metropolitan  city.  The  Pope  granted  their  request,  add, 
though  nothing  followed,  tlie  attempt  is  so  far  satisfactory,  as  evidencing  the 
perseverance  of  the  Irish  clergy  in  aiming  at  what  they  felt  to  be  a  benefit  of 
supreme  importance  to  their  country. 

Nor  was  this  the  last  of  such  attempts,  nor  were  the  secular  behind  I4e 
regular  clergy  in  zeal  for  a  university.  As  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  th« 
Seventh,  in  the  year  1496^  Walter  Fitzsimon,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  In 
provincial  Synod,  settled  an  annual  contribution  to  be  levied  for  seven  yean 
in  order  to  provide  salaries  for  the  lecturers.  And,  though  we  have  bo 
record,  I  believe,  of  the  effect  of  this  measure,  yet,  when  the  chapter  waa 
reestablished  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  allusion  made  in  the  legal 
instrument  to  the  loss  which  the  youthlbl  members  of  society  had  sustained  in 
its  suppression,  may  be  taken  to  show  that  certain  scholastic  benetits  had 
resulted  from  its  stalls,  though  the  education  which  they  provided  was  not  of 
that  character  which  the  name  of  a  university  demanded. 

EBiabUshment  of  l\-inity  Coikffe  in  1591. 

In  1568,  Sir  Henry  Sidney  attempted  to  restore  and  continue  the  work 
beg^n  by  Bicknor,  but  in  vain ;  and  it  was  reserved  to  Sir  John  Perrot,  in 
1589,  to  propose  to  convert  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  into  an  Inn  of  Court 
for  the  judges  and  lawyers,  and  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of  the  church  into 
a  foundation  of  two  universities,  with  two  colleges  for  residence  in  each.'  His 
proposition  was  not  immediately  acted  upon,  but  afler  his  recall  by  Quecto 
Elizabeth,  Archbishop  Loftus,  to  save  his  interests  in  the  long  leases  and  estates 
of  the  Cathedral,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  corporation  of  Dublin  a  piece 
of  ground  which  had  belonged  to  the  Angustinian  monastery  of  All>Saints,  a 
Priory  of  the  Aroasian  '  Canons,  founded  in  the  year  1166,  by  Dermol 
M'Murrough,  King  of  Leinster,  for  the  projected  university. 

In  December,  1590,  a  grant  of  the  Abbey  lands  was  made  for  the  foundation 
of  a  college,  and  in  March,  1591,  letters  patent  were  issued  for  the  erection  of 
a  college,  under  the  name  of  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  the  CoUe^ 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  near  Dublin,  for  the  eduos* 
tion,  institution,  and  instruction  of  youth  in  the  arts  and  faculties,  with 
authority  to  make  laws  for  the  government  thereof,  and  confer  the  degrees  of 
haclielor,  master,  and  doctor. 

(Tb  k€  entiiiMsi,) 
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CHARTSB  OF  TBIKITT  OOLLSOX. 

The  following  are  the  proyiBions  of  the  Letters-patent  passed  In  dne 
form,  March  8,  1591 : 

First,  A  college  is  appointed  to  be  erected  to  be  a  mother  of  a  UniFeraitj  in 
a  certain  place  oiUed  AUliaUowa  near  Dublin,  for  Ihe  educalianf  inaiUutionf  and 
iiutruction  of  youth  in  the  arts  andfoculUes^  to  endure  for  ever. 

Secondly,  That  it  be  called  CoLLEOinji  Sakct^  et  individu^  Trinitatis 
JurrA  Dublin  a  Serbnissima  Rbgika  Euzabbtha  fuvdatum. 

Thirdly,  That  it  consist  of  onb  Provost  and  thrbb  Fkllows,  in  the  name  of 
more,  and  of  three  Scholars,  in  the  name  of  more. 

Fourthly,  That  Adam  Loftus,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  bie  first  Provost  of  said  Goliege,  and  Henry  Cssher,  A.M.,  Luke  Chal- 
kmer,  A.M.,  and  Ltiuncelot  Moyne,  A.B.,  be  the  tliree  first  Fellows,  and  Henrf 
Lee,  William  Daniel,  and  Stephen  White,  be  the  three  first  Scholars,  respectivelj 
lA  tlie  name  of  more. 

Fifthly,  That  the  said  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars,  and  their  successors  for 
erer,  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  The  Provost,  Fellows, 
AND  Scholars  op  the  College  op  the  Holt  Trinity,  founded  by  Queen 
Buzabbth,  near  Dublin;  and  that  they  and  their  successors  be,  by  that  name, 
capable  to  purchase,  take,  and  possess  any  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  here- 
ditaments, to  ihem  or  their  successors  for  ever;  either  (W)m  the  Queen,  her  heiit 
and  successors,  or  from  any  other  person,  for  their  support  and  maintenance,  to 
the  value  of  four  hundred  pounds ;  notwithstanding  any  statutes  of  mortmain, 
(so  as  such  lands  be  not  held  of  the  crown  immediately,  or  in  capite,  in  demesne 
or  serviceX  and  that  they  may  sue  or  be  sued,  implead  or  be  impleaded,  by  such 
name,  in  all  causes  and  actions,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  and  in  all  courts, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere ;  and  further,  that  they  have  a 
common  seal  for  transacting  their  business. 

Sixtfily,  That  when  the  vacancy  of  the  Provostship  shall  happen,  either  by 
death,  resignHtiou,  departure,  deprivation,  or  otherwise,  that  the  fturviving  feUow$ 
ttfut  their  successors,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  may  elect  another  fit  provost, 
witliin  three  months  after  such  vacancy ;  and  upon  the  vacancy  of  any  fellow- 
sliip  or  scholarship,  the  provost  and  surviving  fellows,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  may  ele<>t  one  to  succeed,  in  two  months  after  such  vacancy. 

Seienthly,  That  the  prorost,  fellows,  and  bcholars  may  make  and  constitute  lato§ 
and  statutes  from  time  to  time,  for  the  better  government  of  their  body,  and  may 
select  such  out  of  the  statutes  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  titey  shall  judge 
proper  for  their  purpose;  and  especially  tliat  nobody  else  should  profess  or 
teach  the  liberal  arts  in  Ireland,  without  the  Queen's  special  license. 

E.ghthly,  That  the  students  of  the  college  may  have  the  power  of  obtaining 
the  decree  of  bachelor,  master,  and  doctor,  and  all  the  arts  and  faculties  at  a 
proper  time  from  their  admission ;  provided  that  when  the  fellows  thereof  should 
have  completed  seven  years  in  their  office^  from  the  time  of  their  taking  their  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts,  that  they  may  be  displaced  from  their  fellowship  and 
others  elected  in  tlieirroom;  for  the  benefit  of  the  chun^h  and  kingdom  at  large. 

NinVily,  William  Cecil.  Baron  of  Burleigh,  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  being 
appointed  by  the  patent  the  first  Chancellor,  it  was  provided,  that  from  time 
to  time,  the  provost  and  major  part  of  the  fellows  should  have  the  election  of  a 
chancellttr,  which  chancellor  or  his  vice-chancellor,  together  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  the  vice-treasurer,  the  treasurer  at  wj«r,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Chief  Place  in  Ireland,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Dub- 
lin, all  for  tlie  time  beiufr,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  who  shall  be  called 
Visitors,  sfiall  determine  all  strifes,  actions,  and  controversies  arising  in  the  eoU 
lege,  which  the  provost  and  major  part  of  the  fellows  can  not  compose ;  and  shall 
have  the  power  to  correct  and  punish  all  the  more  grievous  offenses  which  shall 
be  left  unpunished  by  the  Provost  and  Fellowa 

Tcnthly,  That  for  obtainmg  all  degrees  among  themselvea  they  have  the  lib- 
erty of  performing  all  acts  of  sliolastic  exercise  in  such  manner  as  the  Provoaft 
and  major  part  of  the  Fellows  should  Uiink  proper,  and  for  that  purpose  may 
elect  all  necessary  officers^  whether  yice-cbanoellor,  proctor,  or  proctors. 
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EUventhly,  That  the  Qaeen's  subjects  and  oflSoere  have  full  liberty  for  the 
granting  such  aids  for  the  better  constituting,  maintaining,  and  supporting  the 
said  college  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

TaelJVUy^  That  all  the  goods,  chattels,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments 
belonging  to  the  Puovost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  the  said  college,  shall  b$ 
for  ever  after  exempted  from  all  burdens,  taxes,  taUiages,  cesses,  subsidies,  ex- 
actions,  composiHons,  and  demands  whatsoever,  whetlier  in  time  of  war  or  peace. 

The  site  of  the  new  College,  as  passed  by  the  Charter,  was  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Aiigustinian  Monastery  of  All  Saints,  founded  in  the 
year  1166,  but  which,  on  the  suppression  of  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII^ 
passed  by  legal  grant  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Dublin. 

The  first  stone  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  laid  March  13.  1591, 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  city ;  and  on  the  9th  January,  1698.  the  first  stu- 
dents were  admitted.  The  first  commencement  was  celebrated  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1601 ;  and  in  1608,  the  first  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  was 
made  out  of  a  subscription  of  1,800^.  by  military  men  in  the  army  em- 
ployed in  the  suppression  of  Tyrone*s  rebellion,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards  from  Rinsale,  as  a  testimony  of  their  esteem  for  literature,  and 
a  continual  memorial  of  the  gallantry  of  the  army.  This  sum  was  ex- 
pended in  London,  at  the  same  time  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  was  making 
purchases  for  his  newly  instituted  library  at  Oxford. 

In  1618  the  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to  Parliament  was  ac- 
corded by  James  I.  to  the  Unirersity  of  Dublin^  and  in  the  instrument 
Trinity  College  is  mentioned  in  connection  *with  other  Colleges  or 
Wards  in  said  University,  which  may  be  hereafter  founded  or  estab- 
lished.' 

The  following  account  of  the  Commencement  ceremonies,  which  took 
place  on  the  18th  of  August,  1616,  in  the  choir  of  St  Patrick*s  Cathe- 
dral, ^  because  the  college  rooms  were  very  small,'  indicates  the  growth 
of  the  institution,  and  the  Cambridge  model  which  the  instruction  and 
ceremonial  followed. 

Tlie  number  of  doctors  that  proceeded  that  day  were,  in  theology,  6,  videlicet: 

Dr.  Jones,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  )  ^    p-.^ 

Dr.  King,  Bishop  of  Klphin,        f  ^^  ^™^- 

Dr.  Ussher,  ) 

Dr.  Richardson,  and  >  In  public  disputation. 

Dr.  Walsh,  ) 

Bachelors  of  Divinity.  3. 

Masters  of  the  Arts,  15. 

Bachelors  of  the  Arts,  17. 
Being  in  all  38  Qraduates  that  commenced,  with  two  others  incorporated. 

'  The  manner  of  this  Commencement  was  acccomplished  in  the  following 
order: — First,  Dr.  Hampton,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Ardmagh  and  "Primate  of 
all  Ireland,"  who  having  many  years  before  proceeded  Doctor  in  Theology,  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  now,  nt  tliis  Commeuc-ement.,  incorporated 
into  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  was  senior  Doctor  and  modemtor  of  theolog- 
ical acts  in  the  commencement:  so  upon  the  day  appointed,  (18th  of  August^) 
the  said  Dr.  Hampton,  Lord  Primate,  together  wiili  the  Provost,  Fellows  and 
Scholars  of  the  House,  passed  from  the  College,  througli  tlie  City  of  Dublin,  in 
very  stately  order,  for  the  Lord  Primate  and  other  ancient  doctors^  and  also 
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thoRe  tliat  were  to  proceed  doctors,  were  every  one  attired  in  scarlet  robes  with 
doctors'  hoods:  also  the  Baclielors  of  Divinity,  the  Masters  and  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  were  attired  in  such  other  scholarlike  attire  as  appertained  to  ihem — 
whicii  made  a  very  beautiful  appearance  to  the  sight  of  all  men ;  and  they  were 
farther  graced  with  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Sir 
Thomas  Ridgeway,  Knt.,  Treasurer,  and  the  Treasurer  at  War,  with  divers 
other  of  tho  council  who  followed  afler  them,  and  sate  in  the  cathedral  to  hear 
their  disputations  and  discourses,  which  were  performed  as  foUowcth: 

*  First,  on  entering  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  the  Masters  and  Bachelors  of  Arts 
sat  down  in  the  places  appointed  for  them,  each  according  to  his  degree.  Like- 
wise, Doctor  Dunne,  being  a  Doctor  in  the  Civil  Law,  and  Vice-Chanoellor  of 
the  University,  took  his  place  which  was  appointed  for  him  in  the  choir. — and 
then  Mr.  Anthony  Martin,  Proctor  for  the  College,  ascended  up  into  one  of  the 
pulpits,  as  Moderator  of  the  Philosophical  Acts;  and  the  Lord  Primate,  who 
was  Father  r)r  tho  day,  of  the  Thec»lot'ical  Acts,  with  those  three  who  were  to 
proceed  in  the  public  disputation,  as  also  two  Bachelors  of  Divinity,  did  ascend 
up  to  their  places  which  were  appointed  for  them  on  the  right  side  of  the  choir; 
and  when  the  Lord  Deputy,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Council  wert 
placed,  and  all  thingp?  in  good  order.  Dr.  Dunne,  the  Vice-Chancel  lor  began  an 
oration  in  Latin,  being  as  an  introduction  into  all  the  Acts  of  that  day's  dispen- 
sation, which  he  performed  learnedly;  and  when  he  had  ended  his  oration,  the 
Primate  began  another,  also  in  Latin,  commencing  the  Act  of  Divinity,  and 
those  that  were  to  commence  doctor. 

*This  oration  contained  a  long  discourse,  in  which  he  administered  four  aca- 
demical consequences  as  here  do  follow  in  order: 

*  1st.  He  set  them  in  his  chnir. 

'  2nd.  He  gave  tliem  square  caps. 

*  3rd.  He  delivered  to  them  the  Bible. 
'4th.  He  put  rings  upon  their  fingers. 

'These  ceremonies  were  ministered  separately  to  each  of  thera.  First,  to  Dr. 
Ussher,  then  to  Dr.  Richardson,  and  lastly  to  Dr.  Walsh.  The  Lord  Primata 
expounding  to  them  the  signification  of  each  ceremony. 

'This  manner  of  commencement  was  never  used  in  Ireland  before  thia 
time. 

'Now  all  things  being  thus  performed  by  the  Lord  Primate,  Dr.  Ussher  went 
down  into  the  choir,  and  ascended  up  into  one  of  the  pulpits,  where  he  made  a 
sermon-like  oration  upon  the  text,  "J7oc  ei  coi-pus  mcwn"  and  after  a  long  dis- 
course tiiereon,  the  other  two  doctors  (Richardson  and  W^sh)  disputed  with  Dr. 
Ussher  upcm  tiie  same  point;  in  which  disputation,  the  Lord  Primate,  who  was 
Father  of  tho  Theological  Acts,  was  also  Moderator;  and  having  finished  the 
Act,  they  rose  up  and  returned  to  Trinity  College,  wl»ere  a  stately  dinner  was 
provided  for  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council,  and  thus  were  completed  all  things 
concerning  the  acts  of  commencement  in  the  University  of  DubUn,  to  their  high 
credit  and  commendation. 

'The  total  sum  of  all  the  graduates  that  have  commenced  in  this  University 
from  the  first  fotindation  thereof  to  the  present  year,  1616,  inclusive,  containing 
the  space  of  2.3  years,  viz. — In  Divinity,  7  ;  in  Civil  Law,  1 ;  in  Physic,  I ; 
Bachelors  in  Theology,  7;  Mastera  of  Arts,  38;  Bachelors  of  Arts,  53;  Bach- 
elors of  Music.  2.     Total  graduates,  109. 

'  Besides  L  Doctor  and  2  Mastera  of  Arts  who  were  incorporated.' 

From  the  above  list  of  members  who  commenced  Doctors  and  Bache- 
lors, it  is  inferred  that  the  ordinary  instruction  of  a  University  of  tho 
time  was  provided  in  Trinity  College,  although  a  regular  Professorship 
of  Divinity  was  not  instituted  till  1621,  and  of  Law,  till  1668,  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  Professorship  of  Medicine,  distinct 
from  the  Medical  Fellowship.  The  probability  is  that  all  the  work  of  in- 
struction in  College  was  done  by  the  Fellows  in  accordance  with  the 
original  conception  of  their  office. 
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In  the  wholesale  forfeitures  which  followed  the  flight  of  the  Earls  of 
Tyrone  and  Tjrconuell,  via.,  the  six  counties  of  Ulster,  Tyrone,  Deny, 
Donegal,  Fenuanagh,  Armagh,  and  Cavan,  were  declared  confiscated, 
and  the  estates  were  parceled  out  among  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalian 
Protestants.  In  this  division  of  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished  and  the 
recusant,  Trinity  College  received  thirty  thousand  acres.  In  consequence 
of  the  persecutions  which  became  the  order  of  the  day,  and  was  openly 
practiced  by  the  Vice-Chanoellor  of  the  University,  Archbishop  Usher, 
who  declared  that  *  to  grant  the  papists  a  toleration,  or  to  consent  that 
they  may  fully  exercise  their  religion  and  profess  their  fnith  and  doctrines 
was  a  grievous  sin,'  and  when  Catholic  schools  were  forbidden  by  law, 
Catholic  Irish  seminaries  were  established  at  Salamanca,  Compostella, 
and  Seville,  in  Spain;  at  Lou  vain,  Antwerp,  and  Toumay ;  Lisbon;  Bor- 
deaux, Toulon,  and  Paris. 

Irish  Students  Abroad* 

The  efforts  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  build  up  the  Protestant  Faith  in  Ire- 
land by  a  liberally  endowed  university,  which  should  attract  and  prose- 
lyte the  sons  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  were  not  successful.  They  sent  their 
sons  abroad,  and  at  this  period,  to  Salamanca,  where  there  existed  a  col- 
lege specially  devoted  to  Catholic  youths  from  Ireland.  This  college,  in 
1602,  was  presided  over  by  an  English  Jesuit  named  Thomas  White,  who 
was  thought  by  the  Irish  Catholics  to  have  prejudices  against  them.  The 
Catholics  of  the  Pale  and  of  the  other  English  colonics  in  Ireland  had 
the  entire  favor  of  the  president  secured  to  them.  They  were  taught  to 
be  loyal  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  criminal  and  heretical  offense  of  the  deep- 
est dye  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  who  were,  therefore,  treated 
with  much  severity,  and  were  kept  out  of  the  college  to  make  room  for 
the  Catholics  of  the  Pale.  0*Done],  Prince  of  Tyrconncll,  accordingly 
brought  the  matter  before  the  Ring  of  Spain  in  the  shape  of  a  memorial, 
stating  the  several  grievances  he  complained  of,  and  praying  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  president  From  this  document  we  make  brief  extracts  to 
show  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

•  There  ore  several  colleges  and  seminaries  for  the  instruction  of  Irish  students, 
who,  through  the  persecution  of  the  heretics,  can  not,  in  their  own  country,  be 
instructed  in  sound  Oatliolio  doctrine.  ThHt  in  particular  your  Majei^ty  has  a 
college  at  Salamanca,  which  is  maintained  for  this  purpose  by  tlie  charity  of 
your  Majesty,  added  to  the  funds  set  apart  for  tlie  purpose  by  the  bishops  and 
titulars  of  Spain. 

Over  this  college  presides  a  member  of  the  Irish  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a 
native  of  those  provinces  that  are  subject  to  the  Queen,  and  consequently 
sehismatioaL  This  Jesuit  does  not  entertain  a  pious  affection  for  the  open  and 
avowed  Catholics  of  Ulster  and  Connaught,  who  have  for  so  many  years  held 
arms  fbr  the  defense  of  the  faith,  and  on  tliis  account  the  said  Jesuit  does  not 
wish  to  receiv^the  students  of  these  provinces ;  the  truth  beinp:,  that  they, 
more  thau  any  others,  ought  to  be  sustained  by  tlie  alms  of  the  Taithflil  because 
of  tlieir  having  remained  true  Catholics  and  vassals  of  the  churtii  and  of  your 
Majesty,  on  which  account  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  produce  better 
fhiit  than  those  who  have  been  reared  on  such  bad  milk  as  obedience  to  the 

*  Tbe  following  •ketch  it  Abridged  fVom  Doblin  UniTcnity  Maguine,  1873^  toL  Uuii.,  p.  I9Ql 
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Qaeen  and  an  affectionate  love  of  her  interests  and  for  persons  outside  the  pale 
of  the  church;  the  result  being  that,  when  they  return  among  their  own  people, 
they  will  let  themselves  be  carried  with  the  current,  and  thus  do  more  evil  than 
if  they  had  not  studied  at  all,  because  they  teacli  that  it  is  permissible  to  obey 
the  Queen,  and  to  take  arms  against  your  Majesty ;  and  those  that  do  so,  they 
confess  and  ul)8olve  and  admit  to  mass  and  the  divine  offices. 

But  those  students  are  usually  tlie  sons  of  rich  merchants  who  conld  be  edu- 
cated at  the  expense  of  their  parents,  and  wlio,  if  it  were  not  to  save  the  cost^ 
would  be  sent  to  pursue  their  studies  in  England,  hke  oUiers  of  the  same  class. 
Even  in  Ireland  iiself)  in  those  pnivinoes  subject  to  the  Queen,  tintre  ar^  can' 
sidtra'jle  fiiciUtic^  for  study^  but  our  Catholics  of  Ulster  and  Connaught  are  true 
Catholics,  who  from  their  cradle  abhor  the  accursed  sect  of  tlie  Queen  and  pro- 
claim  against  it.  Owing  to  continual  wars,  in  Ulster  and  Connaught,  they 
have  no  means  or  opportunity  of  study ;  those  who  come  to  Spain  are  the  sons 
of  the  nol)leH,  who  have  lost  their  properties  for  the  faith,  and  have  no  means 
of  obtaining  tiie  advantage  possessed  ij  others. 

The  King  of  Spain  complied  with  the  prayer  of  this  memorial,  dis* 

missed  the  president,  and  decreed  that  one-half  of  the  places  for  students 

should  be  reserved  for  the  Catholics  of  Ulster  and  Connaught 

JatMs  I. 
James  I.,  in  a  letter  issued  soon  after  his  accession  to  power,  to 
dissipate  the  hopes  of  his  Irish  subjects  inspired  by  his  being  tho  son  of 
the  Catholic  Mary  of  Scotland,  observes : — ^  It  hath  been  told  to  us  that 
some  of  our  Irish  subjects  imagine  that  we  were  about  to  grant  them 
liberty  of  conscience,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  proclamation,  com- 
manding **  the  Popish  clergy  to  depart  from  the  realm ;" '  and  to  strength- 
en his  influence  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  he  accorded  to  tho  University 
the  privilege  of  sending  two  members,  as  ho  did  to  forty  new  boroughs 
created  by  him,  many  of  them  paltry  villages,  which  were  sure  to  repre- 
sent his  will  and  wishes. 

Condition  in  1627. 

In  162G  the  Catholics  were  encouraged  by  Lord  Falkland  (the  Lord- 
Deputy),  to  expect  some  mitigation  of  the  penal  statutes  from  the  well 
known  moderation  of  Charles  I.,  but  he  accepted  a  subsidy,  going  no 
further  than  to  turn  over  to  the  Jesuits  two  buildings  in  Cork  street  (be- 
longing to  some  suppressed  religious  house)  in  which  a  Catholic  univer- 
sity and  church  were  established.  These  were  soon,  under  the  penal 
statutes,  closed,  and  the  buildings  were  granted  to  Trinity  College — each 
became  a  hall  and  had  a  master  and  scholars. 

In  1627,  William  Bedell,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
was  appointed  Provost  of  Trinity  College.  lie  had  resided  in  Italy  and 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  of  great  administrative  ability.  He  found  the 
situation  distracted  and  discouraging — the  Fellows  in  open  quarrel,  the 
Communion  Service  unperformed  for  eleven  years  in  a  society  principal- 
ly made  up  of  members  in  holy  orders,  the  revenues  lent  to  the  Senior 
Fellows  and  never  repaid.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  dated  Oc- 
tober 9,  1 627,  he  writes : — 

Having  taken  upon  me  the  otBce  of  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  sew  up  the  rent  between  the  Fellows,  and  to  that  end  have  appointed 
a  communion  the  next  Sunday,  a  thing  intermitted  these  eleven  years.    I  then 
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ordered  the  members  of  the  fcoverntnfc  senate,  I  mean  the  Seniors,  remoyfng — 
as  hy  our  charter  we  were  bound — such  as  by  time  after  their  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  were  to  be  removed.  Next  we  chose  oiBcerSf  gave  graces  in  the  House 
for  degprees,  reformed  some  abuses  in  the  chapel  and  hall,  as  the  evening  prajen 
were  said  in  the  hall,  and  pliilo^ophical  acts  in  the  chapel.  But  my  next  care 
was  about  the  statutes,  which  being  part  in  Latin  and  part  in  English,  and  in 
sheets  of  paper,  some  stitched  together,  some  loose,  a  heap  without  order,  with 
long  preanibtes,  and  sometimes  unnecessary,  and  in  many  things  defective ;  with 
the  consent  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Seniors,  I  digested  into  a  new  form,  and 
at  last  perfected,  as  I  hope,  and  published  in  the  chapel. 

The  state  of  the  College  in  respect  of  the  revenue  I  should  have  next  entered 
into  consideration  of  But  it  required  a  long  time.  And  tliia,  in  siiort,  I  found, 
that  there  was  not  money  enougli  in  the  cliest  to  pay  for  the  dinners  and  the 
stipends  when  the  day  should  come.  I  consigned  into  the  hands  of  ttie  Vice- 
Provost  (Mr.  LloydX  and  the  auditor  (Sir  James  WareX  desiring  him  to  set  m« 
down  the  estate  of  the  College,  especially  in  respect  of  arrears,  wliich  hitherto 
he  said  lie  could  never  do,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  so  much  as  a  rental  of  the 
college  revenue,  but  had  made  up  every  year's  account  only  out  of  what  was 
taken  out  of  the  diest  and  disbursed.  Wherein,  notwithstanding  sundry  burs- 
ars had  left  in  tlieir  hands  large  sums  of  the  College  money  never  sati8fied. 
And  to  mend  the  matter,  a  custom  was  brought  in  of  giving  to  ihe  Senior  Fellows 
at  their  departure  a  viaticum^  as  they  call  it;  which  also  was  demanded  by 
those  Fellows  who  now  left  their  places.  But  to  those  viaticums  I  have,  I  hope, 
given  a  viaticum.  And  I  hope  to  look  a  little  better  afler  the  accounts,  when  I 
return  to  the  house,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  to  recover  some  of  those  hundreda 
which  I  do  already,  by  a  superficial  view,  perceive  are  unjustly  wiihlield  from 
the  College— partly  received  and  never  accounted;  partly  lent,  as  is  pretended, 
but  without  assent  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Seniors;  partly  lent,  indeed,  bat 
never  repaid,  and  as  it  is  now  hoped  to  be  granted  as  a  viaticum  to  the  former 
Provost.  So  that  you  may  perceive  what  a  world  of  business  I  am  put  into^ 
yet  I  repent  me  not  of  my  journey,  though  I  have  not  there  since  my  arrival 
one  hour  void  of  pain,  trouble,  or  thought. 

Bedell  worked  with  success  to  bring  order  out  of  the  confusion  in 

which  he  found  the  revenues,  and  reduced  the  conflicting  statutes  to  a 

new  code,  which  was  confinned  and  adopted  by  the  new  Chancellor,  the 

celebrated  Laud,  who  was  appointed  in  September,  1633. 

Statutes  of  1637. 
The  new  statutes  devised  by  Bedell,  and  accepted  by  Laud,  were  sane* 
tioncd  after  much  delay  by  the  Fellows,  and  included  several  important 
modifications : — 

1.  Fellowships  were  made  tenable  for  life. 

2.  The  power  of  enacting  and  repealing  Statutes  was  taken  from  the  Fellows 
and  reserved  to  the  Crown. 

3.  The  number  of  Fellows  was  increased  to  sixteen,  and  the  number  of  Schol- 
ars from  three  to  seventy,  was  approved  and  rendered  permanent,  and  the  nine 
Probationer  Fellows  were  continued  with  all  the  corporate  rights  of  Junior  Fel- 
lows. The  government  of  the  College,  however,  was  committed  to  the  Provost, 
and  seven  Senior  Fellows,  ^ho  were  empowered,  in  cases  not  provided  for  by 
the  Statutes,  to  make  new  Statutes,  not  repugnant  to  those  granted  by  the 
king,  wiiidi  new  Statutes  were  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Visitors,  and  to  remain 
in  force  until  the  Provost  and  majority  of  the  Senior  Fellows,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Visitors,  should  think  proper  to  rescind  them. 

4.  The  power  of  electing  the  Provost  was  reserved  to  the  Crown. 

5.  Any  vacancy  happening  amongst  the  Senior  Fellows  to  be  supplied  within 
three  days  afler  the  vacancy  became  known  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows; 
and  any  vacancy  occuiring  amongst  the  Junior  Fellows  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
election  of  a  successoi ,  to  be  made  by  the  same  persons  on  the  Monday  after 
Trinity  Sunday. 
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6.  The  mortmain  licenses  enlarged  to  2002.  a  year  more  than  in  the  former 
license. 

7.  The  election  of  oiBcere  as  Chancellor,  Provost,  Ac.,  was  continued  to  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  the  Chancellor  being  permitted  to  elect  the  Vice- 
chancellor. 

8.  The  Visitors  of  the  University  by  the  new  charter  were  diminished  in 
number,  from  eight  to  two,  viz.,  the  Chancellor,  or  in  his  absence,  the  V  ice- 
Chancellor,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  It  was  enacted  also  that  in  case 
the  Visitors  disagreed,  that  nothing  should  be  done  without  the  consent  of  tlie 
Chancellor  of  the  University. 

9.  That  afler  the  reception  of  the  new  Statutes  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and 
Scholars  should  solemnly,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  College,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  visitors,  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Statutes  to  their  order. 

10.  That  no  person  should  in  any  other  place,  within  the  kiugdom,  teach  the 
liberal  arts  without  special  license  from  the  king. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  receiving  the  new  Statutes  (June  5th,  1587),  the 
Visitors,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Dublin  entered  the  College 
chape]  about  three  o*clock  in  the  aflernoon;  the  Provost  and  Fellows 
then  took  the  prescribed  oaths.  The  changes  introduced  by  these  en- 
actments had  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  a  clergy  then  plunged  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  degradation.  For  the  state  of  the  reformed  clergy  was, 
indeed,  at  this  time  melancholy  in  the  extreme.  Carte,  in  his  Life  of 
Ormond,  speaks  of  them  as  ignorant,  and,  we  may  presume,  untaught, 
in  the  University.  *  The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  were  gen- 
erally ignorant  and  unlearned,  loose  and  irregular  in  their  lives  and  con- 
versations, negligent  of  their  cures,  and  very  careless  of  observing  uni- 
formity and  decency  in  divine  worship.'  While  Lord  Wentworth,  in  a 
letter  to  Archbishop  Laud,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  described  them 
as  an  *  unlearned  clergy,  which  have  not  so  much  as  the  outward  form 
of  churchmen  ;  the  churches  unbuilt,  the  parsonages  and  vicars^  houses 
ruined,  tho  people  untaught,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  run  over  without 
decency  or  order,  the  possessions  of  the  Church  aliened,  the  bishops  alien- 
ing the  principal  houses  and  demesnes  to  their  children,  to  strangers, 
and  fanning  out  to  mean  and  unworthy  persons ;  the  Popish  titulars  ex- 
ercising at  the  same  time  a  jurisdiction  much  greater  than  theirs.* 

CromweU  and  the  University. 

In  1647  Cromwell  landed  at  Dublin,  and  tho  policy  inaugurated  by  him 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament  was  for  the  time  as  revolutionary 
to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  that  had  proved  to  the  Catholics, 
and  although  apparently  to  the  advantage  of  Trinity — the  cause  of  lib- 
eral studies  was  not  advanced  during  this  period  of  civil  and  religious 
turmoil. 

In  1651,  Samuel  Winter,  a  man  of  strong  Puritanical  opinions,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  English  Parliamentary  Comnii&sioners,  was  appointed 
Provost,  and  confirmed  by  Lord  Protector  Cromwell,  as  follows : — 

By  virtue  of  authority  given  unto  me  by  Act  of  Parlitiment.  entitled  *  An  Act 
for  the  better  advancement  of  the  Glospel  in  Ireland.'  1  do  hereby  noniinuteand 
appoint  Samuel  Winter  to  be  Provost  and  Master  of  the  College,  in  or  near  the 
City  of  Dublin,  commonly  called  Trinity  College,  for  and  during  his  natural  life, 
or  for  and  during  such  times  as  be  shall  well  and  fiiithfully  behave  himself  in 
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the  said  place  and  trust,  and  I  do  hereby  give  power  and  authority  to  the  said 
Samuel  Winter,  to  take  into  his  care  and  government  tlie  said  College,  together 
with  the  Fellows  and  Scholars  there,  all  wliom  he  is  to  endeavor  to  be  caused 
to  be  trained  up  and  educated  in  learning,  and  in  the  fear  of  Grod,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  exercise  and  put  in  practice  such  discipline 
or  other  things,  in  or  concerning  the  well  government  of  the  said  College,  as 
any  former  Provost  or  Master,  by  any  lawful  or  good  constitution  thereof,  have 
been  accustomed  to  do,  or  as  shall  hereafter  be  directed  by  any  Act  or  order  of 
Parliament,  or  other  directions  from  myself  under  my  hand  or  seal,  and  the  said 
Samuel  Winter  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive  for  himself,  and  of  the  public 
revenues  belonging  to  the  said  College,  such  allowance  and  other  perquisites  as 
of  right  belong  to  the  Provost  or  Master  there.  In  witness  whereof  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  3rd  day  of  June,  1662. 

Oliver  Cromwklu 

In  1660,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  was  made  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  by  a  stretch  of  authority,  and  manifest  irregularity  of 
election,  reorganized  the  society,  and  compiled  a  body  of  Statutes  known 
as  Regula  UnivenitatU  Dubliniensis,  under  which  the  lectures  and  dis- 
putations were  re-established,  and  degrees  were  conferred.  About  this 
time  a  nioverpent  was  on  foot  to  consummate  the  establishment  of  IVinit^ 
Hall  and  the  College  of  Physicians. 

TRINITT  HALL  AND  THE  COLLBOE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

Ti*inity  Hall  came  into  the  possession  of  Trinity  College  in  1616,  and 
was  occupied  by  students,  until  in  the  general  confusion  of  the  Ciril 
War,  it  was  deserted  by  them,  and  possession  was  about  to  be  resumed 
by  the  city  authorities,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do  in  case  of  collegiate 
desertion,  when  Dr.  Stearne,  a  Fellow  and  Hebrew  Lecturer,  proposed 
to  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  to  keep  the  property  in  repair  on  condition 
that  he  might  have  his  own  lodgings  in  the  building  and  convert  the  re- 
mainder to  the  use  of  the  Physicians.  He  was  accordingly,  in  1654:, 
made  President  of  the  Hall  for  life ;  but  owing  to  some  disagreement 
with  the  Provost  nnd  fears  as  to  the  stability  of  his  position,  he  resigned 
bis  Fellowship,  and  did  not  come  into  active  management  of  the  Hall,  *for 
the  advancement  of  physic  in  Ireland,*  till  1661.  In  1662  Dr.  Stearne 
was  elected  Public  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  in  1667  a  charter  was,  obtained,  constituting  himself  and  thirteen 
other  Doctors  of  Medicine  the  College  of  Physicians,  with  Jurisdiction 
over  practitioners  in  physic  in  Dublin  and  within  seven  miles  thereof 
with  the  usual  corporate  powers;  and  securing  to  Trinity  College  the 
right  of  appointing  to  the  Presidency,  provided  Trinity  Hall  and  the  land 
belonging  to  it  were  settled  on  the  College  of  Physicians.  In  the  deed 
of  settlement  (1667),  there  is  a  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  Provost^ 
Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  Trinity  College,  that  they  shall  receive  medical 
advice  and  attendance  from  the  President  and  Fellows  of  tho  College  of 
Ph3'sic,  without  fees,  when  they  or  any  of  them  happen  to  be  sick  or  dis* 
eased.  It  was  not  long  before  the  religious  difficulty — ^the  chronic  disturb- 
ance of  Ireland,  came  in.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Stearne,  the  College  of 
Physicians  desired  the  election  of  a  President  of  their  own  nomination— 
Dr.  Crosby  *  but  as  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  Provost  and  FeUows 
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persistently  reAiscd — when,  in  consequence  of  this  difference,  the  charter 
of  1667  WIS  surrendered,  and  in  1692  a  new  one  obtained,  in  which  the 
election  of  their  President  was  given  to  the  Physicians ;  and  Trinity  Hall 
reverted  to  Trinity  College. 

Charles  IT.— King's  CoVegfi  in  1662. 

Amongst  the  various  attempts  to  introduce  the  English  system  of 
many  colleges  in  one  university,  was  one  provided  by  the  act  of  settle- 
ment in  1662  (14th  and  15th  Charles  XL,  chap.  2,  sec.  219),  whereby  it 
was  enacted  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  should  have  full  power  to  erect 
another  college  *  to  be  of  the  University  of  Dublin,*  to  be  called  the 
King*s  College,  and  to  be  endowed  with  a  yearly  allowance  of  2,0002.  a 
year,  *by  an  equal  charge  upon  every  one  thousand  acres  or  lesser 
quantity  proportionably,*  of  lands  forfeited  during  the  preceding  twenty 
years  to  the  Crown.  The  foundation  of  the  King*s  College,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  proceeded  with ;  the  framing  of  the  act  of 
settlement  further  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  teachings  of  Trinity 
College  by  a  grant  (section  104),  *to  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  near 
Dublin,  out  of  th&  forfeited  lands  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin,  and  to 
his  successors  for  ever,  the  sum  of  ZOOl.  per  annvm^'  a  sura  amounting 
to  2,4002.  of  our  money.  The  forfeiture  was  declared,  during  Puritan 
ascendancy  in  1647,  '  for  the  increase  of  learning  and  the  true  knowledge 
and  worship  of  God.' 

The  lands  spoken  of  in  the  act  of  settlement  (which  has  no  parallel  in 
the  English  act.<«)  as  forfeited  lands,  had  been  the  properties  of  the  Cath- 
olic proprietors  exclusively,  no  other  sect,  not  even  the  regicides  had 
their  properties  filched  from  them  as  the  Catholics  had,  and  it  was  out 
of  those  forfeited  lands  that  the  Provost  had  8002.  a  year  secured  to  him. 

The  UniversUy  under  Jamea  JL 

Unbounded  was  the  joy  of  the  Irish  Catholics  on  the  accession  of 
James  II.,  and  'in  like  proportion  the  depression  of  the  Protestants,  as 
the  title  of  the  College  to  its  vast  estates  would  be  questioned,  which  might 
work  restoration  in  one  direction,  and  deprivation  in  the  other.  In  the 
College  itself  there  was  a  movement  to  convert  all  movable  property  into 
such  shape  that  it  might  be  divided  readily  among  existing  occupants. 
Lest  the  Fellows  in  occupancy  might  be  dealt  with  as  was  the  Friars  in 
the  Priory  of  All-Hallows,  a  century  and  a  half  before,  they  resolved  to  put 
their  house  in  order,  and  accordingly  applied  to  the  Visitors  for  permission 
to  sell  a  quantity  of  plate  lying  in  the  College  chest,  and  for  this  purpose 
to  send  the  same  to  England.  Permission  was  given,  and  the  plate  was 
shipped.  But  before  the  vessel  left  the  dock,  the  new  Lord-Deputy  was 
sworn  in,  and  the  plate  was  seized  and  lodged  in  the  Custom-house. 

When  the  King  was  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  he  was  met  by  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
expressing  their  loyalty,  and  ^  their  thankfulness  for  the  great  quiet  and 
fireedom  we  ei\joy  under  your  most  gracious  protection  and  government| 
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to  improTe  both  ourselves  and  others  io  all  manner  of  yirtae  and  good 
literature.*  The  King  arrives  in  Ireland  in  1689,  and  in  less  than  a 
month  the  College  was  deserted,  the  Fellows  had  fled,  and  *  200/.  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  England  for  any  Fellow  that  may  be  forced  to  fly,*  which, 
instead  of  being  sent  by  ship  or  post,  *  was  divided  among  the  Fellows, 
paying  them  their  salaries,  which  will  be  due  at  the  end  of  the  current 
year,  together  with  allowances  for  commons  for  the  current  quarter* — 
80  reads  the  College  record  of  the  year  1689.  And  then  follows  memor- 
anda of  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,*  a  Catholic  priest,  to  the 
Provostship ;  and  divers  acts  on  the  part  of  the  King,  showing  a  purpose 
on  his  part  to  go  back  to  first  principles,  and  restore  the  original  site  of 
Trinity  College  to  that  Church  for  whose  service  the  Friars  of  All>Hal- 
k>ws  five  hundred  years  before  had  received  it  But  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne  in  which  William  III.  defeated  James  IJ.  arrested  all  further  pro- 
ceedings in  that  direction 

Botanic  Garden,  1710. 
In  the  month  of  June,  1710,  ground  was  set  apart  within  the  college 
park  for  a  botanic  garden,  laboratory,  and  anatomy  school.  The  place 
selected  for  the  botanic  garden  was  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  extending 
for  200  yards  along  the  wall  which  divides  the  Fellows*  Garden  from  the 
park,  by  100  yards  in  breadth,  and  commencing  at  a  point  where  the 
present  descent  into  the  underground  chamber  for  heating  the  library  is 
placed ;  while  directly  opposite  the  eastern  end  of  the  library,  and  with- 
in  the  botanic  garden,  stood  the  anatomy  school,  which  was  opened  in 
the  following  year,  when  lectures  were  delivered  on  anatomy,  cliemistrj, 

and  botany. 

Lending  Library. 

In  1716  Claudius  Gilbert  was  elected  Vice- Provost  (having  been  Fel- 
low in  1693  and  Professor  of  Divinity  in  1710),  which  ho  held  till  1785, 
when  he  obtained  the  living  of  Ardstraa.  He  subsequently  bestowed 
on  the  College  thirteen  thousand  volumes,  a  number  of  manuscripts,  and 
foui-teen  marble  busts  to  the  library,  besides  medals,  coins,  and  mathe- 
matical instruments,  the  whole  being  valued  at  12,000Z. ;  together  with  a 
sum  of  2,450^.  to  buy  books  for  a  lending  library,  which  his  muniflcence 
then  caused  to  be  established,  and  which  is  in  existence  to  this  day. 
The  junior  dean  has  charge  of  the  library;  to  him  must  those  students 
apply  who  wish  to  borrow  books,  and  this  oflScer  is  to  receive  a  deposit 
to  the  full  value  of  the  work,  of  which  he  has  a  priced  catalogue.  If 
the  book  is  not  returned  in  good  condition,  or  in  due  time,  the  deposit 
is  forfeited. 

*  Dr.  Mnore  did  nut  continue  lung  in  office,  hoving  given  oiTcnae  to  tlie  King  in  a  MroKMi 
prenclied  before  the  King,  in  which  be  attributes  the  niiscarringe  of  Hit  Mnje*ty*s  nfliiirt  to  thm 
Jesuits  by  ap|ilyiig  the  words  of  his  text — *  Let  them  olune :  Tbrjr  ora  blind  end  leaden  uf  thm 
blind,  nnd  if  the  biiiul  lend  the  blind  both  full  into  the  pit*  For  this  liberty  the  ptearher  was 
obligod  to  vocQte  the  Provostship.  He  was  subsequently  made  Rector  of  the  Collcg{e  uf  Moot*- 
fiascoiie  in  t)ie  Roman  States,  and  in  1701  Principal  of  the  College  of  Navam  in  Paris,  mad 
Professor  in  tbe  Irish  College,  to  which  be  gave  his  library  in  ITiHi 
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Library  Building, 
The  Queen,  Anne,  in  1709,  made  a  grant  of  5,000^  towards  a  new  baild- 
ing  for  the  library,  ond  in  1717  and  in  1721  the  House  of  Commons 
TOted  two  sums  of  5,000/.  (£10,000)  for  the  same  object* 

Professorships  of  Natural  Philosophy^  and  of  Oratory  and  Hutory. 

In  1718  Archbishop  King  bestowed  the  sum  of  £500  to  found  a  Lec- 
tureship of  Divinity,  to  which  he  bequeathed  a  like  sum  at  his  death. 

In  1724,  two  new  Professorships,  one  of  natural  philosophy  and  the 
other  of  oratory  and  history,  were  founded  in  the  University,  under  the 
*  Act  for  the  further  application  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  lands  and 
tenements  formerly  given  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  deceased,  for  charita- 
ble uses.*  Erasmus  Smith,  a  citizen  of  London,  and  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  Tailors*  Company,  having  the  command  of  some  capital,  pur- 
chased several  estates  in  Ireland,  and  being  desirous  of  turning  the  hearts 
of  the  Insh  people  from  iho  'abominations  of  the  Church  of  Rome,* 
founded  several  schools  called  *  grammar  schools' throughout  the  country, 
and  to  such  scholars  of  those  schools,  tenants  of  his  estates,  as  should 
enter  the  University  of  Dublin,  be  provided  a  sum  of  102L  a  year  during 
their  four  years'  college  course. 

Under  the  Act  of  1724,  thirty-five  exhibitions  for  poor  students,  and 
three  new  fellowships  were  established  in  the  College.  The  governors 
were  also  enabled  to  make  grants  to  the  College  for  new  buildings  of  a 
sum  of  4,200Z.,  and  in  lator  years,  they  were  enabled  to  purchase  fur  the 
College  the  splendid  collection  of  books,  known  as  the  Fagel  library, 
numbering  17,600  volumes,  which  belonged  to  the  pensionary  Fagel,  in 
Holland,  and  who  had  been  all  his  life  collecting  it.  When  Holland  was 
threatened  with  a  French  invasion  in  1794,  he  sent  this  superb  collection 
of  books  to  London,  where  it  was  afterwards  sold  by  his  executors. 
Agents  from  many  parts  of  Europe  were  authorized  to  give  various  large 
sums  for  it  Even  Bonaparte  was  desirous  to  add  this  library  to  the  stock 
of  rare  literature  in  France.  But  Trinity  College  was  declared  the  pur- 
chaser at  8,000  guineas,  which  was  given  for  this  purpose  by  the  trustees 
of  Erasmus  Smith's  estates,  *  bequeathed  for  charitable  uses  and  the 
promotion  of  learning.* 

In  1TC2  three  new  Professorships  were  instituted  by  the  same  trustees 
—of  Mathematics,  History,  and  Oriental  languages. 

*  The  Library  nuw  numbers  over  130,000  volumes,  and  is  odo  of  tlie  national  libraries  entitled 
to  a  copy  uf  every  booii  copyrighteil. 

Among  the  benefactors  of  the  College  at  this  period  was  Richard  Baldwin,  D.D.,  who  left  hit 

estate  worth  1.0H6/.  a  year,  and  the  sum  of  30,000^. — the  more  remarkable  as  he  began  his  life  aa 

beggar  boy  in  tlie  streets  of  Dublin.    One  day,  as  he  sat  crying  from  hunger  on  the  steps  of  a  door, 

his  wenkly  and  delicate  frame  wns  taken  notice  of  by  a  coflTee  house  keeper  in  the  neighborhood. 

He  asked  the  chiUI,  who  appeared  to  be  very  intelligent,  to  come  in,  and  he  gave  him  employment 

as  a  pantry  boy.    The  little  fellow  conducted  himself  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employer, 

that  he  recnmmeiided  him  to  the  Provost  (Huntingdon),  who  took  him  into  his  eHtnblishment  at 
stable  boy.  In  this  humble  position  he  remained  f«ir  several  months.  Showing,  huweter.  that  he 
was  fitted,  hy  his  talents  and  taste  for  learning,  to  move  ii  a  hifher  sphere,  toe  Provost  had  him 
instructed  in  the  entrance  course,  and  in  duo  time  he  missed  tlw  entmnce  examination,  and  waa 
DOW  a  student  on  the  higfi  road  to  praferment  In  16tl3  M  bocanM  a  felluw,  iu  1713  Vioe-Provoit, 
and  in  1717  Proruat. 
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Jonathan  Swift — Oliver  GoldsmUh — Buhop  Berkeley. 

Jonathan  Swift,  whose  Drapier  Letten  (1724)  have  endeared  him  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  who,  from  his  hirth  in  Dublin,  is  often  spoken 
of  as  the  great  Irish  author,  although  by  the  father  and  mother  he  wai 
of  English  descent — was  admitted  to  Trinity  College  April  24,  1682, 
where  all  his  early  academic  life  was  marked  by  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  irregularities  and  punishments.  From  an  Essay  by 
Vice-Provost  Barrett  (1808),  his  offenses  were  non-attendance  at  chapel 
and  absence  when  the  night-roll  was  called.  For  the  latter,  besides 
numerous  fines,  he  was  publicly  admonished  in  1 687,  and  in  the  year 
following,  on  the  day  in  which  he  completed  his  21st  year,  ho  was  sus- 
pended from  his  final  degree,  with  several  others,  for  insulting  behavior 
to  the  junior  dean  (Owen  Lloyd),  and  restored  only  by  asking  pardon  in 
the  public  hall  on  bended  knees — an  indignity  which  his  proud  spirit 
never  forgave,  either  to  the  person  or  the  College.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  proceeded  to  his  Masters  Degree  in  Dublin ;  but  several  years 
later  (June,  1692),  was  admitted  to  Hart  Hall  (now  Pembroke  College) 
Oxford,  where  he  was  made  II.  A.  in  July  following.  In  his  satirical 
'Account  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton,*  he  treats  Lloyd  with  much  severity. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  1744,  a  young  student,  whose  name  was  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  entered  the  University  of  Dublin  as  a  sizar.  Oliver,  being 
thoughtless  and  unguarded,  had  the  rashness  to  give  a  supper  party  in 
his  rooms,  for  which  he  had  issued  invitations. to  many  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  his  acquaintance.  At  the  appointed  time  his  guests  assembled, 
but  when  the  music  was  at  its  loudest  strains,  a  knocking  came  to  the 
door ;  this  was  his  tutor,  the  Rev.  T.  Wilder,  who  had  rushed  over  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  merriment ;  forcing  his  way  in,  he  attacked  Goldsmith 
in  unmeasured  terms,  nor  did  this  reverend  divine  confine  his  abuse  to 
mere  idle  word;*,  for  he  concluded  a  volley  of  personal  abuse  by  rushing 
at  his  pupil  and  inflicting  severe  manual  chastisement  upon  him  before 
the  whole  company.  Unlike  his  successor,  Frank  Webber,  in  his  last 
night  in  Trinity,  Goldsmith  said  not  a  word,  but  calmly  submitted  to  the 
disgraceful  treatment  he  had  received,  and  next  day  he  disposed  of  his 
books  and  clothes  and  left  the  College,  resolved  to  go  on  board  ship  at 
Cork.  Before  taking  his  departure  for  the  sea-port  town,  he  lingered 
about  Dublin  until  he  had  only  one  shilling  left  in  his  pocket  On  this 
shilling,  as  he  afterwards  affirmed,  he  supported  himself  for  three  days; 
he  then  changed  his  mind,  and  turned  his  thoughts  towards  home, 
having  informed  his  brother  of  his  forlorn  situation — that  brother,  te 
whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  and  of  whom  he  afterwards  wrote : — 

Where'er  I  mam.  whaterer  londs  I  Me, 
My  heiirt,  UDtrnverd,  fondly  turns  to  thee — 
Still  to  mj  brother  turn*  with  ceaae'en  pain. 
And  drap,  at  each  rerooTe.  a  lengUiening  ehain. 

His  brother  promptly  hastened  to  relieve  him,  brought  him  back  to 
the  Ck>llege,  and  effected  in  some  degree  a  reconciliation  with  his  tutor ; 
but  they  were  never  after  on  terms  of  cordiality  or  friendship. 
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Id  1747  Qoldsmith  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arta,  and  his  coik* 
nection  with  the  University  then  ceased*  but  his  memory  lives  there  as 
elsewhere,  not  only  in  his  own  productions^  but  is  daily  quickened  by 
the  nonurocnt  erected  on  the  Colle|;e  grounds,  la  the  year  1864. 

Qeorge  Berkeley,  D.D.,  entered  Trinity  College  in  1699,  he  was  eleete4 
a  Fellow  in  1707,  became  Senior  Fellow  in  1717,  and  was  afterwards,  ii^ 
1788,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  When  nine  years  in  that  see,  thii 
learned  and  amiable  prelate  had  the  misfortune  to  witness  one  of  thosp 
dreadful  famines  that  periodically  afflicted  the  country.  It  was  while 
under  the  impression  of  the  terrible  scenes  of  suffering  he  had  witnessedj^ 
that  Berkeley  wrote  his  celebrated  pamphlet,  entitled  *The  Querist|* 
which  sets  forth,  under  the  forms  of  Questions  without  answers,  the 
Bishop*s  views  of  the  evils  and  requirements  of  his  country.  He  ba- 
•towed  on  the  College  a  sum  of  120  guineas  with  a  medal  die,  from 
which  gold  medals  were  to  be  struck,  as  prizes  for  Greek  scholarship, 

In  1728,  having  laid  the  foundation  of  an  endowment  by  subscriptions, 
and  the  promise  of  a  grant  of  £20,000  from  government  to  found  a  Col- 
lege in  Bermuda  to  convert  the  savages  to  Christianity,  he  left  Ireland, 
and  settled  temporarily  on  a  farm  (Whitehall)  near  Newport,  on  Rhod0 
Island.  On  his  return  to  Ireland  he  gave  his  farm  to  Yale  College,  which 
IS  BOW  the  basis  of  the  Berkelsy  Sekolankip,  His  visit  inspired  the 
*  Vena  on  ths  ProBpeet  0fArU  and  Lemming  in  Ameriea^^  closing  with 

WmHwvi  the  •00m  of  Xmpjiv  Ukn  jli  vsjr : 

The  four  Ant  meU  alrMdy  iwst, 
A  flfth  shall  tlm  tho  dnunn  with  Um  ^j  : 

TioM**  Dobleit  ofi^of  it  Um  UiI. 

Berkeley  removed  shortly  before  his  death  to  Oxford,  where  he  die4 
on  the  14th  of  January,  17/58.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Chrjat 
Church,  in  that  University,  and  an  elegant  marble  monument  with  an  in- 
scription was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  widow.  One  line  from  Alex- 
ander Pope  gives,  multum  in  parvo^  the  character  of  this  prelate, 

*To  BeAelojr  every  Tirtue  nnder  HeeTeo.* 
Debating  Club — Edmund  Burke — Historical  Society. 
The  year  1770  is  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  College  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  College  Historical  Society.  Previous  to  that  time  there 
existed  a  debating  club,  which  met  in  George^s  lane,  off  North  King's 
street,  which  was  founded  on  the  21  st  of  April,  1747,  by  four  young 
men,  students  of  the  University,  one  of  whom  was  Edmund  Burke,  (bom 
at  Dublin  in  1780,  and  entered  pensioner  in  1744,  and  took  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  in  1749).  The  original  record  of  the  proceeding}?  of  this  club 
still  exists  in  the  handwriting  of  Edmund  Burke.  Sir  J.  Napier  (the 
Vice-Chnncellor),  in  a  lecture  on  this  eminent  graduate,  remarks : 

Here  we  can  trace  Barke  from  week  to  <ireek— busy  in  speech,  diligent  m 
•composition — now  an  easay  on  society,  afterwards  on  paintiug^-at  times  ppealf- 
ing  iu  a  historic  character—again  the  oritic  of  Miiioo.  There  is  tlie  subataiiee 
of  an  extempore  comnient  of  great  excellence  on  the  'Sermon  on  the  Mount' 

The  Debating  Club  of  George*s  lane  was  tlie  germ  of  the  Historical 

Society.    This  kst  was  the  scene  of  naany  animated  debates,  in  whi<^ 
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Plunket,  Emmet,  Moore,  Cumn,  and  other  eminent  Irishmen  took  {Mul 
It  was  dissolved  in  1792,  hut  revived  in  1794,  to  he  again  suppressed  in 
1815,  and  revived  once  more  in  1844. 

On  the  11th  September,  1790,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Board 
of  Trinity  College,  '  that  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  be  con- 
ferred on  the  Rt  Hon.  Edmund  Burke.*  Burke  had  then  lately  returned 
from  Paris — in  a  visit  to  that  capital  he  had  seen  and  heard  what  ren- 
dered him  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  the  doctrines  propagated 
and  the  measures  pursued  by  the  National  Assembly  of  France ;  and  in 
mnswer  to  a  letter  from  a  French  gentleman  in  justification  of  them, 
Burke  wrote  his  *  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France  ;*  which  were 
published  in  the  beginning  of  November,  1790.  No  political  work, 
probably,  was  ever  read  with  such  avidity  on  its  appearance.  It  is  said 
that  above  80,000  copies  were  sold  before  the  first  demand  was  satisfied. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  is  as  follows : — 

That  an  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  be  conferred  on  the  Right  Hon.  Edmnnd 
Burke,  as  the  powerful  advocate  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  friend  of  publie 
order  and  virtue,  and  consequently  of  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  in  testi- 
mony of  the  iiigh  respect  entertained  by  the  University  which  had  the  honor 
of  his  edaeation,  for  the  various  endowments  of  his  mind,  and  for  bis  tranacend- 
ent  talents  and  philanthropy. 

This  resolution  was  communicated  to  him  by  the  Provost,  and  he  re* 

iCeived  it  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  December,  the  very  day  that  the 

important  discussion  began  as  to  the  abatement  of  the  impeachment 

against  Warren  Hastings  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament ;  but  he  found 

time  to  acknowledge  the  honor,  and  the  strength  which  this  appreciation 

of  his  Alma  Mater  gave  him  in  the  effort  he  was  about  to  make  in  behalf 

of  national  honor  outraged  in  the  acts  of  this  great  criminal 

New  Profesaorahips — Tht  ObservaJUtry. 

In  1785  the  lectures  on  Anatomy,  Chemistr)%  and  Botany  were  made 
University  Professorships  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  establishing  a  cor- 
porate School,  of  Physic  in  Ireland.  In  1794  the  Donelan  Lecture  waa 
established  by  a  legacy  of  Mrs.  Donelan.  In  1868  the  ProfesBorship  of 
Surgery  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Regius  Professorship. 

In  1791  the  Observatory  was  completed,  out  of  8,0002.  bequeathed  by 
Provost  Andrews  in  1774,  and  5,0002.  out  of  the  College  funda  A  reg- 
ht^v  of  observations  was  not  kept  till  1808. 

In  1798  the  western  front  of  Trinity  College,  with  other  additions  and 
improvements,  was  begun  and  prosecuted  at  large  cost,  to  which  Parlia- 
ment voted  the  sum  from  time  to  time  of  55,0002. 

Cafholic  Disabilities  in  part  removed. 
In  1793,  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  by  statute  (88  Geo.  III.  c  21, 
8.  7)  to  graduate  or  be  a  Professor  or  Fellow  in  any  college  thereafter  to 
be  founded  in  the  Dublin  University,  and  Roman  Catholics  may  thence- 
forward be  members  of  any  lay  body  corporate,  except  Trinity  College, 
without  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  &c,  or  subscribing  declaration,  or 
receiving  the  sacrament     And  by  the   9th  section,  Catholics  were 
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especially  excluded  from  being  either  Fellows  or  ProTOsts  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Dublin ;  and  bj  the  18th  section,  which  takes  a  distinction  be- 
tween Trinity  College  and  the  University,  it  was  enacted  that  from  and 
after  the  1st  of  January,  1793— 

80  as  to  enable  persons,  profeasing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  to  enter  into 
and  take  degrees  in  the  University  of  Dublin ;  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  any 
person  taking  degrees  in  the  said  University  to  take  any  oaths  save  those  of 
allegiance  and  abjuratwn. 

Catholics  were  thenceforward  admitted  to  enter,  and  compete  for  honors 
as  many  of  them  have  done,  though  they  were  excluded  from  the  Pro- 
Tostship,  Fellowshtps,  and  Scholarships  of  the  Foundation  until  1878. 

In  1724  three  Fellowships  were  founded  out  of  the  funds  left  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  in  1761,  two,  and  in  1808  three  Fellowships  were 
created,  and  m  1840  ten  Fellowships  were  added  to  the  existing  number, 
leaving  the  full  board  at  ten  Senior  and  twenty-six  Junior  Fellows. 

In  1851  a  Royal  commission,  under  the  great  seal,  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  discipline,  the  studies,  and  the  revenues  of  the  College. 
In  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  which  was  laid  before  Parliament  in 
1868,  they  recommended,  amongst  other  matters,  that  the  Statutes  should 
undergo  a  complete  revision.  This  recommendation  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect by  Letters  Patent,  dated  81st  January,  1855  ;  and  various  alterations 
in  the  Statutes  were  at  the  same  time  introduced,  of  which  the  principal 
was  the  power  given  to  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  found,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Visitors,  new  professorships,  and  to  fix  the  time  and 
subjects  of  the  examinations  Scholarships  and  Fellowships. 

By  Letters  Patent,  dated  July  24,  1857,  the  Senate  of  the  University 
is  made  to  consist  of  the  Chancellor,  Vice-chancellor  (or  Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor),  for  the  time  being,  and  such  Doctors  or  Masters  of  the 
University  as  shall  keep  their  names  on  the  books  of  Trinity  College,  in 
accordance  with'  the  reguktions  of  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows. 
The  Caput  of  the  Senate  is  made  to  consist  of  the  Chancellor,  Vice- 
Chancellor  (or  Pro-Vice-Chancellor)  the  Provost,  (or  in  his  absence  the 
Vice-Provost),  and  the  Senior  Master,  non-regent,  who  is  elected  by  the 
Senate.  Every  grace  must  pass  the  Caput  before  it  can  be  admitted  to 
the  Senate. 

In  1858  fourteen  studentships  were  founded,  at  a  salary  of  1002L  per 
annum  for  each,  tenable  for  a  period  not  exceeding  seven  years,  and  open 
to  candidates  of  all  religious  denominations. 

In  1878  the  great  offices  of  the  University  which  had,  since  the  Revo- 
lution, been  closed  against  Catholics,  Dissenters,  and  Jews,  were  thrown 
open,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  to  all  religious  denominations. 

Trinity  College  possessed  in  1851  landed  property  to  the  extent  of 
199,578  acres,  and  other  property  in  stocks  and  shares,  yielding  an  an-  « 
nual  income,  in  1878,  of  over  65,0002L     To  this  should  be  added  28,0002. 
received  from  payments  for  Fees  and  College  dues — making  a  net  annual 
income  of  87,0002. 


IRELANa 

The  ram  of  £215,300  granted  tQ  the  Commiftionert  of  Nmtiiwvi  Edi 
tion  in  Ireland,  was  distributed  to  the  fuUowiog  objeotf :  the  hare  ettomeia- 
tion  of  the  amount  and  object  shows  the  magnitude  which  the  sjrstem  has 
attained  'ftom  the  first  grant  of  £4,338  in  1831«  in  aid  of  789  elementary 

1.  Normal  Establishment  at  Dublin  for  training  Male  and  Female 
Teachers,  ris.* 
Por  3  Professors  and  3  Assistants,  on  the  art  of  Teaching,  dco«,  £1,440 
For  Board  and  Travel  of  Teachers  under  Craininf— Males*  5,000 

For    "  ••  ••  "  1,250 

For  Central  Model  School  Department— Male  School,  883 

Female  School,  4d5 

Infant  School,  325 

For  West  Dublin  Model  School,  ....  585 

For  Olasnevln  Model  Literary  and  Industrial  School  at  Glasnerin,    2$5 

t.  The  Albert  AgrieultUTal  Training  Establishment  and  Model 

Farm  at  Glasneyin,  fbr  90  Agricultural  pupHs, 

5.  The  Olaenerin  Model  Garden,  including  ConserTatory, 
4.  Nia«leeii  Model  Agricnitaral  Schools,  dee., 

6.  In  Skid  of  building  and  furnishing  otdimaty  Sohool-honsee, 
«.    **      **    Dtatriot  Model  Sohodsv        ... 

7.  Satariee  of  Teaehers  in  Mational  Schools, 

8.  Freroiums  in  enoouragement  of  neetaees  and  cleantinesa,    • 
0.  Gratuities  to  aged  and  infirm  Teachers, 

10.  Inspection  Department^fi  Head  Inspectors,  at  £400, 

10  First  Class  Assistants,  at  £325, 
40  Second  Class       •*        at  £260,     ^      19,900 
6  Sub-Inspeeiors  at  £200  and  ex* 
pcoses, 

11.  Book  Department,     -  -  -  -  .  .  10,350 
13.  Official  Establishment  at  Dublin,            ...  13,000 

Ite  EmMMTBD  School  Commtssior.  A  Commifsion  appointed  by  Par* 
iiament  has  been  for  aeme  time  engaged  in  inquiring  nile  the  management 
aad  condition  of  endowments  fbr  eduoaticnal  purposes  ia  Iceland.  The 
inquiry  already  embraces  fiAeen  hundred  endowments,  from  which  it 
Appears  that  vast  funds  are  either  looked  up,  or  diverted  from  ftieir  original 
channels,  or  so  administered  as  to  be  UMileas  for  the  edacation  of  the  oo«- 
munity  at  large.  In  some  instances  the  land  bestowed  for  the  support  of 
the  sobool,  has  been  converted  into  private  property ;  and  in  oihera,  the 
income  passes  through  so  many  hands,  that  it  is  absorbed  before  it  reacbaa 
the  object  for  which  it  was  given.  The  inquiry  thus  far  shows  that  there  ia 
a  disposable  annual  income  of  near  $500,000;  a  sum  sufficient  to  aupport 
a  scheme  of  secondary  education  for  each  county,  supplementary  to  the 
national  and  other  elementary  schools,  and  preparatory  to  the  higher  insti- 
tutions. The  commission  is  now  engaged  in  looking  into  the  facilitiea  of 
education  enjojred  in  eaclh  county,  with  a  view  of  recommending  a  plan  fbr 
the  better  use  of  the  income  of  these  endowments. 
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CkMwulUr^  Hon.  Lord  Caima,  LI*!)., 

T.C.D.,  D  C  L.,  Oxoa,  L.LJ)^  Ctentab. 
Ftet-CHUnM  Hon.  Sir  Joe  Nnpior,  LLJK 
Mtmkera  ftr  UU  UniwrtOw^  Hon.  J.  T. 

Ball  (I8!i8) :  Hon.  D.  PlunkH.  O-C. 
Pr«iw«t,  HumtUirey  Llojd.  D.D. 
Vic*  Pr9V9$U  Rot.  J.  L.  Moon,  D.D. 
Fr0eUr§,  C«orfB  Ford.  Shaw,  LL.D^ 

Francis  A.  Tarlelon,  LL.D. 
OnMor.  Rer.  William  Roberta,  If.A. 
I>«Mu.  Thomas  Stack,  M-A^  BmO*  WU- 

Imnisoo,  M.A. 
RefMrmr,  Andrew  8.  Hart,  LLJX 
Burtiar^  Rev.  Jnsenh  Carson,  D.D. 
Jtwiit&r,  Andrew  &  Hart,  LLJk 
/<«^ar>an,  Rer.  J.  Malet. 
Sec.  U  the  Sen.,  J.  A.  Galbraith,  M.A. 

PBOrBttORf   AMD  LtCTURBRf. 

Uffl'^Diviuitf  (Rtriw),  G.  Salmon.  D.Dl 
171H-/>t«fni(«  J§k^.  King'Ml^t.)Vf.  Lee,D.D 
n»—Civa  Lmw  iRegirn-),  T.  E.  Webb.  UL.D. 

Moontifort  Conffteld,  LL.D. 
J78] — (7rcdk  (Regivg),  J.  K.  Ingram,  LLD. 
1794— Oratory  and  Enff.  7.i(..  E.  Dowden.  M.A. 
1847— A*A(iira/  PhUof^f,  Rev.  R.  TViwnfond. 
17S4— .Vat«ra/  Pkiiof0mkf  (Ef$mus  Smutk), 

Rev.  John  R.  (.eslie.  M.A. 
ynSt^Mntkematie^  (Eraamu»  Smith),  Miehael 

Roberts,  M.A. 
ITaS— JVedtfm  #/i«f»r«  (£r«MiM«  SmiU),  Jne. 

W.  Barlow.  M.A. 
VBH— Hebrew  {Rrgi  a).  Ceo.  Lonffleld.  D.D. 
YKO—jlHron.  Rapn/,  Robert  S  Ball.  LLD. 
jSJi—PoiiUctt  Keonomf^  Robert  DonnelL 
ISan—Mwral  PkUesa^f,  Jaiiies  Melvor,  D.D. 


183B—BiUiuJ  Ortk.  George  8.  Smith,  aD. 
MSO->»«lMla#Uea/  Hin.,  R.  Glbbinga^  lUX 
184C^/rMA,ThadaeiM  0*Mahoaj,  M.A. 
18S({— ./fraMc  Mir  Aulad  Ali. 
\%»-^RiukriL  Robert  Atkinaon.  LL.DL 
1637— PAync  {Reriusy,  William  Stokea.  M.O. 
1785— ./fnalMiy.  B.  G.  M'Dowell,  M.D.,  Cb.M. 
18SS— iSarferf  (Rma  Prtf.),  R.  Adama.  M  J>. 
18411— S*.  rgerjf,  Edw.  Heilbnm  Bennett,  M.D. 

CsaqMretrM  Anmt.^  A.  MaflAMal«i»  M.B. 
178&— Okaai«Cr», 
1785— Aeteny^  E.  P.  Wright,  MD. 
]M44^0m^,  B.  Haugbton.  M.O.,  F.Eik 
1845— Jftacra/e/y.  James  Amohn,  M.D. 

JtfMie,  Sir  BAbert  P.  Stewart,  MnaJl 

Pre/es «er  e/  Oermam,  A.  M.  Selas,  M.A. 

Prif,  Ramanee  Jam.^  R.  Atkinaon,  LL.D. 

Prif.  tf  ZeMsfy,  A.  MacAlister,  MB. 
1785— C;eiv«rtft<y./fnate«U'C,T.  E.  Little.  MJ> 

Dimttrnt  •/  Mftmmy  A.  Maealistet. 

Caraler  t^  jf  aaiemi.  Ar«««««,  J.  Coomi;, 

SCBOOL  or  Ex«IXRBRIH«. 

Maaum»tit»,  William  Roberts,  M.A. 
MetUmiet,  J.  A.  Galbnith«  M.A. 
Prineipit*  »f  Pkw^ief,  Rev.  J.  R.  Laalia. 
Ofhff,  Samnel  Hnwfatnn,  M.D. 
18S&— Priiel.  EngHueriug,  S.  DowniiM,  LL.D. 
CAemittrf.Cmairuetive.  J.  ApjoTin.  HJf, 
Draw,  and  Snrvqf.,  8.  Duwoing,  LL.D. 


jR^ifCra^#. 

C7m»<r«ily,  Andrew  S.  Hart,  LL.D. 
I^w  SeAaol,  Thomas  £.  Webb.  LL.D. 
Stk0»i  tif  Pkfnie,  Rev.  8  Haughton,  M.DL 
School  t^  EnrinoerimM.  J.  R.  Leslie,  M.A. 
Univtraiiif  £/ecter«,  Mr.  Chs.  Miller. 

Tub  whole  government  of  the  University  it  cominitted  to  the  Provoei  and 
Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College ;  the  place  of  an  absent  Senior  Fellow  beings 
■applied  by  the  Junior  Fellow  next  in  order  of  seniority. 

Tlie  Provost  and  S(>nior  Fellows  (or  tlie  Provost  and  a  majority  of  SeniofT 
Fellows,  viz.,  four.)  thus  assembled,  determine  all  elections  of  Fellows,  Scholan^ 
and  College  Officers,  and  grant  ffracea  for  all  University  Degrees. 

Degrees  are  publicly  conferred  by  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  In  tb« 
Senate  or  Congregation  of  the  University.  All  Masters  of  Arts  and  Doeton 
having  their  names  upon  the  College  Books,  and  resident  in  the  College,  are 
members  of  the  University  Senate  or  House  of  Congregation. 

Tlie  Caput  Sexatus  Acadbmici  is  a  council  consisting  of  the  Chancellor  or 
Vice-Chancellor,  the  Provost  (or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vioe-Provost,)  and  the 
Senior  Master  non-regent,  resident  in  the  College.  Every  grace  most  pass  the 
Caput  before  it  can  bo  propoaed  to  the  rest  of  tbe  Senate,  and  each  member  of 
the  Caput  has  a  negative  voice. 

Tbe  grace  of  the  House  for  a  Degree  in  any  Faculty  must  be  granted  by  tb« 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  before  it  can  be  proposed  to  the  Caput.  Those 
who  have  thus  been  admitted  to  a  degree  are  then  presented  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
oellor  and  the  whole  University,  at  a  public  congregation,  by  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Faculty  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  taken;  or,  if  it  be  a  Degree 
in  Arts,  by  one  of  the  Proctors.  If  no  member  of  tlie  Caput  objects  the  Proc- 
tor, in  a  prescribed  form  of  words,  supplicaUa  the  Congregation  for  their  public 
grace ;  and,  having  collected  their  suftVages,  declares  the  assent  or  dissent  of 
the  House  accordingly ;  if  the  placets  be  the  majority,  the  candMates  kneel  be- 
fore the  Vice-ChanceUor,  who  confers  tbe  degree  aecording  to  a  formula  fixed 
by  the  University  Statutes. 
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Commencement  and  Jhina. 

Public  CommencemeDts  are  held  in  this  Uuivereity  od  two  days  in  ererj  year, 
Tiz.,  Slirove  Tuesday  and  the  first  Tuesday  in  July.  No  degrees  excepting  such 
as  are  merely  honorary  are  ever  conferred  privately. 

The  Terms  of  the  University  are  three : 

Michaelmas,  or  October  Term,  begins  on  the  lOtb  of  October— ends  on  the 
20th  December. 

Hilary,  or  January  Term,  begins  on  the  10th  of  January — ends  on  tlie  (east 
of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

Trinity,  or  Midsummer  Term,  begins  on  the  16th  of  April— ends  on  the  30th 

of  June. 

Terms  and  Exercises  required  for  Degrees. 

To  take  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arta^  the  student,  if  a  pensioner,  muil 
keep  four  academic  years,  i.e.,  he  must  keep  at  least  eight  Terms;  with  at 
least  four  Catechetical  Terms  or  Examinations.  Terms  may  be  kept  by  diligent 
attendance  on  the  Lectures  in  Science  and  Classics;  or  by  passing  satisfiictorily 
every  Term  Examination.  After  said  ordinary  Term  Examination,  special 
examinations  are  held  of  those  students  who  are  quulified  to  become  candidates 
for  honors. 

The  Scholastic  exercises  necessary  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  two 
dedamoJtions^  one  in  Greek  and  one  in  Latin,  and  a  thesis,  also  in  Latin,  ta 
Uiudem  phiiosopfiicB ;  these  must  be  read  by  every  candidate,  whether  be  be  a 
Moderator  or  not.  At  a  convenient  time  before  the  day  fixed  for  performing 
the  exercises,  the  Junior  Proctor  delivers  to  the  Moderator  three  papers,  each 
containing  four  questions  in  Logics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Morality.  The 
Moderator,  having  selected  a  set  of  three  candidate  Bachelors,  appoints  them 
each  to  defend  one  of  the  three  papers  of  questions,  and  to  oppose  the  two 
others.  Thus  each  disputant  is  in  his  turn  opponent  and  respondent ;  be  opposes 
the  papers  which  the  other  two  disputants  respectively  have  undertaken  to  de- 
fend, by  bringing  an  argument,  consisting  of  three  syllogisma,  against  each  of 
the  eight  questions  contained  in  those  papers ;  he  defends  his  own  paper  bj 
briefly  pointing  out  the  errors  contained  in  the  syllogisms  of  bis  opponents^  and 
also  responds  in  two  brief  Latin  theses  on  any  two  questions,  not  consecutive^ 
of  the  paper  he  has  undertaken  to  defend. 

A  MatiLr  of  Arts  must  be  A.B.  of  three  years'  standing.  The  excrciaea  art 
three  declamations,  similar  to  those  read  by  Bachelors,  one  in  Greek,  the  otbeia 
in  Latin :  togetlier  with  one  Respondency  and  one  Opponencj. 

Tlie  requirements  for  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  DiTinity,  Lawi^ 
Medicine,  and  Mu.sic  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  English  niuTerntiei* 

The  amount  of  the  fees  for  each  Degree  is : 

Artium  Baeeal. — Nobilit. X33    0  0 

Stic.Comm., 17    S  0 

Pens., 8  17  • 

BiB.. 3    5  0 

Mafi»tor, 9  16  6 

Medioini*  IUcmI., II  IS  0 

Dnctor, 83    0  0 

Lefum  BncMi., 11  IS  0 

Dnetor 83    0  0 

Mm.  BiicmI 1115  0 

Doctor ^3    0  0 

B.  Tbaoloffi*  Buccal., 13  IS  0 

-  Dootw, 98    a    • 
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The  seyeral  orders  in  the  College  are  the  following: 

1.  The  Provost  or  Head  of  the  College ;  who  must  be  in  Holy  Orders,  and  a 
Doctor,  or  at  least  a  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  and  not  leas  than  thirty  years  of  age. 

2.  Fellows  ;  who  are  all  bound  to  enter  into  Priest's  Orders,  except  five ; 
one  of  whom  is  elected  Mtdiata^  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows ;  and  two 
others  are  elected  Jtimftz /uris  CivUis  and  Jurista  juris  AngUci^  respectively. 

3.  NoBLEMEK,  Sons  of  Noblehek,  and  Baronets;  who  are  matriculated  at 
such  under  the  title  of  NobiUSf  Fllitu  Nobilis^  and  Equea,  Noblemen  and  Sons 
of  Noblemen  are  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  per  apecialem  grcUiam. 

4.  Doctors  in  the  threo  Faculties,  Baoublobs  in  DiviNnr,  and  Masters  or 
AST&  All  Doctors  and  Masters  of  Arts,  Ex-Fellows,  and  Ex-Scholars,  having 
their  names  registered  as  Electors^  are  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  Mem* 
bers  to  represent  the  University  in  Parliament,  but  having  no  oollegiate  privi- 
leges or  duties,  unless  their  names  are  kept  on  the  College  Books. 

6.  Bachelors  in  Civil  Law,  and  Physic,  and  Bachelors  of  Arts.  They 
are  not  required  to  keep  their  names  on  the  University  or  College  books  in  order 
to  entitle  them  to  proceed  to  the  higher  degrees. 

6  Fellow  Commoners  ;  who  have  the  privilege  of  dining  at  the  Fellow^ 
Table ;  the  number  of  Term  Examinations  required  of  them  for  the  deg^ree  of 
Baclielor  of  Arts  is  one  less  than  the  number  required  of  Pensioners. 

7.  Scholars,  who  are  on  the  foundation,  being  members  of  the  Corporatioii 
of  the  College ;  they  have  their  commons  free  of  expense,  and  their  rooms  for 
half  the  charge  paid  by  other  Students;  they  pay  half  tuition  fees,  but  are  ex- 
empted from  College  charges  or  decrementSf  and  receive  from  the  College  an 
annual  salary.  They  hold  their  Scholarships  until  they  become,  or  might  hava 
become,  Masters  of  Arts,  their  standing  being  counted  from  the  time  of  their 
election  to  Scholarships.  Tlie  number  of  Scholars  is  Seventy,  of  whom  thirty 
were  formerly  termed  natives  (Hibemici^)  but  this  distinction  has  been  abolished. 

8.  Non-Foundation  Scholars,  whose  emoluments  and  tenure  of  office  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  foregoing  class  of  Students,  but  who  are  not  membera 
of  the  Corporation,  and  do  not  enjoy  the  University  franchise. 

9.  Pensioners,  who  pay  the  regular  fees  and  enjoy  no  pecuniary  aid. 

10.  Sizars  are  Students  of  limited  means,  who  have  their  commons  free  of 
expense,  and  are  exempted  from  annual  fees.  They  were  formerly  nominated, 
one  by  each  Fellow,  and  eight  or  more  (provided  the  number  of  thirty  were  nol 
exceeded)  by  the  Provost  They  are  now  elected  annually  by  an  examination, 
and  if  they  enter  College  as  Sizars,  they  are  entitled  to  hold  their  Sizarshipa 
for  four  years.  In  the  event  of  any  person  who  is  already  a  Student  of  the 
College  being  elected  a  Sizar,  the  duration  of  his  Sizarship  shall  not  exceed  four 
years  from  tlie  Sizarship  Examination  next  succeeding  his  entrance  into  Col- 
lege. Sizars,  who  fail  to.  keep  their  class,  or  who  drop  a  class  without  the  ex- 
press permission  of  the  Board,  ipso/acio  vacate  tlieir  Sizarships. 

CUusificaHon  of  Undergraduates. 

Students  in  their  undergraduate  course  are  cUssified  as  followa    Students  ia 

their  first  and  second  years  are  denominated  Junior  and  Senior  Freshmen ;  in 

their  third  and  fourth  years,  Junior  and  Senior  Sophisters.    To  rise  from  the 

dass  of  Junior  to  that  of  Senk)r  Freshman  one  Term  at  least  must  be  kept  ^/ 
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examiDation ;  that  is,  either  by  attending  the  daily  lectures  or  bj  passing  the 
examination  in  the  same  sulijects  at  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  term.  To 
pass  from  Senior  Freuhman  to  Junior  Sophister,  the  Student  must  pass  the  Gen- 
eral Examinations  of  Senior  Freshman  held  at  the  beginuing  of  Michaelmat 
Term.  During  his  two  Freshman  years,  he  must  attend  the  Catechetical  Lec- 
tures held  every  Saturday  morning,  or  pass  an  examinntion  in  the  same.  The 
^al  Degree  Examination  is  held  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  Michaelmas  Term  of 
the  Senior  Sopbister  year. 

CoOiigt  Charges, 

College  payments  (I.,  an  entrance  foe,  and  II.,  a  half-yearly  charge,  which  i^ 
dudes  tuition^  and  ia  oxclusire  of  rooms  and  commons),  and  fees: 

1.  II. 

NobleiMn itOO  f  f  X30    0  0 

Fellow  Cofnmoner 30  0  0  IS    0  0 

riemtoiitr JS  0  0  7  IS  0 

Stair , S  1  3  0    0  0 

piiorissioirAL  sohoois. 

There  are  four  Profesdional  Schools  !n  the  Unlyersity,  yiz. :  DiTinity,  Law; 
Medicine,  and  Engineering.  The  Diplomas  or.  Testimonials  of  these  Schocii 
tkn  only  be  obtained  by  attending  prescribed  Courses  of  Lectures  during  two 
of  tnore  years,  and  passing  a  final  Examination. 

Students  seeking  credit  (br  a  Term  by  Lectures  must,  at  the  commencemeiil 
df  such  Tertn,  duly  register  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Books  their  places  of  resi- 
4lence  for  that  Term,  and  during  Term  notify  a  change  of  residence ;  if  this  rulo 
bo  not  obserred,  credit  for  the  Term  can  not  be  allowed. 

Pivinily  School. 
Students  in  Divinity  must  keep  six  Terms — three  with  Archbishop  King's 
lecturer  in  Divinity,  and  three  with  the  Regius  Professor. 

Law  School 
Students  in  Law  roust  keep  six  Terms— three  with  the  Regius  Professor  of 
(Svil  Law,  and  three  Terms  with  the  Regius  Professor  of  Feudal  and  English 
Law.    Five-sixths  of  the  Lectures  of  each  Term,  at  kastf  must  be  attended  ia 
order  to  get  credit  for  the  Term. 

School  of  Phytic 
The  School  of  Physio  wad  instituted  by  Act  of  Pariiament  (40  Geo.  IIL  a 
M,)  and  consists  of  the  three  University  Profossora,  yiz.,  the  Professor  of  Aim%* 
•my— the  Professor  of  Chemistry— 4ind  the  Professor  of  Botany ;  together  witli 
Ibo  King's  Professor  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  on  the  foundation  of  Sir  Patrick 
Don,  yiz ,  the  Professors  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine — the  Practice  of  Medi* 
dne — and  the  Materia  Medioa  and  Pharmacy.  The  University  has  added  to 
these  a  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  the  College  af  Physicians  has  added  a  Pro* 
fessor  of  Midwifery,  and  one  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

School  of  Bkginewing, 
The  School  of  Engineering  was  established  in  1842.  The  Student  must  bo  a 
ttember  of  the  College,  and  subject  to  its  general  discipline,  and  attend  the 
Academic  Course  of  Arts  throughout  the  first,  or  Junior  Freshman  year.  Tho 
Professional  Course  occupies  three  years,  partly  by  Lectures,  and  partly  la 
laboratory,  and  partly  in  the  Fldd. 
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ICb.  Gladstokb  in  hia  speech  in  the  House  of  Oommons,  in  moTing  (or  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  relating  to  University  Bdncaiion  in  Ireland,  March,  1873,  thus 
recognizes  the  Universitjr  of  Dublin  as  the  national  institution,  whose  powers 
and  resources  should  include  other  Colleges,  as  well  as  Trinity. 

I  propound  with  some  confidence  to  the  House  that  tlie  University  of  Dublin, 
as  dutiiict  from  Trinity  College,  it  the  ancient,  historic,  national  Uuiversity  of 
the  country,  tliut  its  constitution  is  in  a  state  of  the  strangest  anomalies^  that  it 
calls  for  refonn.  and  tliat  it  is  tliis  University  within  the  precincts  of  which  the 
reform  now  projected  for  Ireland  ought  to  take  effect. 

For  150  or  20  >  years  all  efforts  to  found  a  University  alone  had  been  in  vain; 
again  and  again  it  had  dissolved  into  thiu  air.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisft* 
beth  a  conipleleiy  different  policy  was  adopted,  and  instead  of  beginning  with 
the  University,  it  waa  determined  to  begin  with  the  College.  They,  therefore^ 
founded  a  College,  and  it  was  incorporated;  but  they  did  not  incorporate  the 
University,  wliicli,  as  a  University,  remains  to  this  day  unincorporated.  I  think 
that  policy  was  a  wise  and  sagacious  one.  The  men  of  tliat  time  appear  to 
have  reasoned  thus:  'Hitlierto,  the  University  has  pined  and  died  from  want 
of  the  proper  material  to  sustain  it  We  wiU  supply  the  material  whioii  will 
feed  the  sacred  tlame ;  for  it  is  not  here  as  it  was  in  £ngland,  where  tlie  Uni* 
versity  grew,  as  it  were,  spontaneously,  in  obedience  to  demand,  to  supply  m 
thirst  for  learning.  If  we  phint  firmly  a  nucleus  of  teachers  and  scholars, 
around  it  will  gather  a  body  of  men,  out  of  which  a  real  and  sc^id  Univemity 
will  hereafter  grow.'  Tliey,  therefore,  phinted  tlieir  College  and  called  it  Mater 
Univerbi'atiSj  meaning  thereby  that  from  the  College  a  University  was  to  spring 
up,  and  that  other  colleges  were  to  appear  from  time  to  time  witiiin  its  precintsi 

In  ICOO.  thu  College  (THnity)  having  only  begun  to  take  students  in  1693, 
the  first  *  comroeocement,'  as  it  is  termed,  was  held,  showing  that  the  Univer* 
sity  was  in  action  as  distract  from  the  College,  and  this  at  tlie  dose  of  the  firsl 
period,  when  a  course  of  study  had  been  completed  by  the  very  first  pupils.  In 
1615.  or  some  say  a  little  earlier,  tlie  University  Statutes  were  publialied,  and 
by  them,  with  modifications,  the  University  has  been  governed  to  this  day. 
This  was  done  by  the  College.  It  was  to  be  a  Mater  UnivertUaUa,  and  it  was 
not  unfaithful  to  its  trust  Undoubtedly,  and  it  is  a  large  part  of  the  case  I 
have  to  state,  the  original  design  has  not'been  fblfilled ;  but  I  do  not  say  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  perwms  connected  with  the  College.  It  was  tlie  dult  and  mis- 
fortune of  the  times,  for  not  only  were  ^orts  made  to  found  new  colleges  ia 
Dublin  in  the  17th  century,  but  those  efforts  took  some  effect;  and  I  find  thet 
no  less  than  four  colleges  and  halls  are  on  record.  One  was  founded  as  soon  as 
1604,  only  eleven  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  practical  operations  of 
Trinity  College— namely.  Woodward  s  Hall.  Trinity  Hall  was  founded  in  1617, 
and  tiiat,  I  think,  is  the  one  which  took  some  root  as  s  Medical  College,  and 
subsisted  down  to  about  1689.  In  1630  Kew  College  was  founded,  and  in  the 
same  year  St.  Stephen's  or  Kildare  Hall.  It  is  shown  by  these  imperfect  foun- 
dations, made  at  a  time  when  the  mother-College  was  itself  still  immaturely 
establisned,  that  those,  who  followed  the  founders  of  1593,  were  anxious  to 
give  efiect  to  their  desigpo  of  roQltiplying  colleges  around  Trinity  College,  which 
should  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privileges ;  and  thereby  to  bring 
into  existence  the  true  idea  of  a  University,  as  it  had  been  understcxKi,  and  as 
it  already  existed  in  EngUind,  which  was  the  model  they  had  before  their  eyes. 

In  1613  James  I.  gave  the  University  of  Dublin  the  right  of  being  repre- 
sented by  two  members  in  the  Irish  Parliament  and  in  giving  it,  afVer  mention- 
ing Trinity  College,  he  speaks  of  *€Uwrum  coUegiorum  tivt  oidarvim  in  dicUk 
Dhiversiiate  in  poaterum  erigtndarwn  ae  stabiUtncUxrum.*  In  his  view,  there* 
fore,  other  colleges  were  to  be  founded  in  Dublia  In  1662  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment empowered  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  erect  another  college,  to  be  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  to  be  called  King's  College,  and  to  be  endowed  with  any 
amount  of  property  from  the  forfeited  estates  not  exceeding  the  then  very  large 
sum  of  2,000^  a  year.  The  last,  and  perhaps  the  moat  curious,  indication  I  will 
give  is  of  the  date  of  1793.  The  disabilities  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics 
from  Trinity  College  and  the  University  of  Dublin  were  then  removed  by  law; 
and  an  Act  was  passed  which,  while  it  provided  that  they  might  enter  Trinity 
College,  but  not  share  in  the  endowments  of  the  College^  (urther  provided  th^ 
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<  Papists  might  take  degrees,  fellowships,  or  proFessorships  in  an j  college  to  be 
hereafter  foanded  under  that  Act,'  subject  to  the  double  condition  that  such  col- 
lege was  not  to  be  founded  for  the  education  of  Papists  alone,  excluding  all 
other  persons,  and  that  it  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

TTie  RdaUona  of  DubUn  UnwersUy  and  THnity  College, 

This  constitution  is  in  everything  almost  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which, 
according  to  admitted  rules,  it  ought  to  be.  The  University  of  Publin  is  in  ab- 
solute servitude  to  the  College  of  Dublin.  But  when,  twenty  years  ago,  we 
began  to  tliink  about  the  reform  of  the  English  Universities,  what  was  the  Urst 
thing  we  endeavored  to  do  7  We  endeavored  to  emancipate  the  University 
from  the  exclusive  sway  of  the  Colleges;  and  tliat  we  did  in  Cambridge,  wliere 
there  were  seventeen  Colleges  and  Halls,  and  in  Oxford,  wlicre  there  were 
twenty-four — this  immense  diversity  producing,  of  necessity,  a  grent  variety 
and  pUiy  of  influences,  fiut  here  we  have  the  case  of  a  single  University,  with 
a  single  College,  and  the  University  is  in  absolute  servitude  to  the  College. 
When  I  say.  *in  servitude  to  the  College,*  what  does  that  mean?  The  College 
is  a  large  and  illustrious  body  Does  it  mean  in  servitude  to  the  whole  assem- 
bly of  tlie  College?  Certainly  not.  It  means  eight  gentlemen  who  elect  tha 
other  Fellows,  who  elect  also  themselves,  and  who  govern  both  the  University 
and  the  College.  That  is  the  state  of  things  which  we  find  in  the  Univeniity 
of  Dublin  and  in  Trinity  College.  Tlie  Provost  and  seven  Fellows  are  the  per- 
sons who  appoint,  to  begin  with,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University.  He  is  not 
elected,  as  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and,  I  think,  in  some  or  all  of  the  Scotch 
Universities;  nor  is  he  appointed  by  the  Crown.  He  is  appointed  by  the 
Provost  and  seven  Fellows.  But,  when  he  is  appointed,  what  can  he  do? 
What  is  there  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin  can  do  except  by  the 
command  or  with  the  assent  of  the  Provost  and  seven  Fellows?  As  I  under- 
stand, one  of  tlie  great  Amctions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  is  to  con- 
voke the  Senate  of  the  University;  but  at  Dublin  he  can  not  do  this  except 
upon  the  requisition  of  the  Provost  and  seven  Felk)ws.  And  when  the  Senate 
is  convoked,  the  Provost  and  the  seven  Fellows,  or  the  Provost  alone,  have  the 
power  at  any  moment  by  absolute  veto  to  stop  any  of  its  proceedin;^.  Now 
that  is  the  position  of  the  University  of  Dublin  in  reference  to  Trinity  College. 
No  degree,  again,  can  be  granted  by  the  University  of  Dublin  unless  it  rei'civefl 
a  proposal  to  that  effect  fh)m  the  College;  that  is,  from  the  Provast  and  the 
seven  Fellowa  On  the  other  hand,  ^en  it  has  received  this  permission,  it  can 
not  refbse  to  grant  the  degree,  unless  it  votes  in  tlie  negative  three  times  over, 
when  the  matter  stands  for  further  consideration  at  tlie  next  meeting  of  the 
Senate.  Well,  sir,  tliese  things  are  singuUir.  They  are  Iwrdly  credible.  And 
now,  to  crown  it  all,  let  me  give  you  tlie  truly  Iri»h  consummation.  It  is,  then, 
a  fact  that  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Dublin  was  formally  incorporated  by 
letters  patent  in  1857 ;  and  it  has  been  acting,  as  h»s  been  always  supposed, 
upon  the  strength  of  those  letters  patent  ever  since.  They  have  Iteen  referred 
separately  to  two  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  Irehind — Sir  Abraham  Brewster,  the 
ex-Lord  Chancellor,  and  Baron  Fitzgerald ;  and  both  of  those  eminent  lawyers 
entertained  the  gravest  doubts  whether—or  rather,  I  sliould  say.  they  evidently 
are  of  opinion  that — the  letters  patent  are  invalid,  and  not  worth  the  paper  on 
which  they  are  written. 

Principka  of  the  proposed  University  Reform  in  Ireland. 

Parliament  has  been  recently  engaged  in  reforming  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge;  it  has  laki  down  very  sound  principles  with  respect  to  these 
Universities;  these  principles  have  not  reached  tlieir  fullest  develupmcnt  but 
still  there  they  are;  they  have  received  deliberate  sanction,  and  it  is  upon  these 
principles  that  we  propose  to  go  with  respect  to  the  University  of  Dublin  and  Trin- 
ity College.  What,  tlien,  are  the  great  principles  upon  which  Parliament  has 
acted  with  respect  to  the  English  Universities  ?  First  of  all  it  has  abolished  testa 
Upon  this  point  there  is  practically  no  difference  of  opinion,  because  while  the 
whole  Liberal  politicians  of  the  country  have  desired  that  abolition  fur  its  own 
sake,  under  tlie  circumstances  of  the  time  that  boon  is  freely  offered  with  an 
open  hand  by  the  authorities  of  Trinity  College  and  the  University  of  Dublin 
itaelt    But  tms  is  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive  reform.    The  next  prindpla 
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has  been  to  opeD  endowments.  Where  endowments  are  tied  up  bj  particular 
provisions  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them  the  monopoly  of  coinpHratively 
few,  Parliament  has  endeavored  to  widen  the  access,  and  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  may  compete  for  them,  with  the  conviction  tliat  thai  is  the 
way  to  render  them  more  fruitful  of  beneficial  results.  The  next  and  perhaps 
most  important  principle  has  been  to  emancipate  tlie  University  from  the  Col- 
leges. That  is  wiiat  we  did  at  once  in  Oxford,  and  we  did  it  in  two  ways.  The 
first  of  them  was  the  esUiblishment  of  a  new  governing  body.  In  Cambridge, 
the  Ckiput^  supplemented  by  conventional  meetings  of  the  Heads  of  Houses,  in 
Oxford  more  formally  tlie  Hebdomadal  Board,  composed  almost  wholly  of  the 
Heads  of  Colleges,  were  in  practical  possession  of  the  initiative,  and  were  the 
rulers  of  the  University.  Wo  abolished  the  Hebdomadal  Board  in  Oxford  and 
the  Caput  in  Cambridge,  and  carried' over  the  powers  in  each  case  to  the 
Council.  And  now.  similarly,  that  we  should  establish  a  new  governing  body 
for  the  University  of  Dublin  is  evidently  the  conclusion  to  whicii  both  principle 
and  policy  should  bring  us.  The  other  great  measure  of  emancipation  consisted 
in  the  introduction  within  the  Universities  of  members  not  belonging  to  any 
college  at  all.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  no  one  could  belong  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  or  of  Cambridge  without  belongring  to  some  College  or  Hall 
within  it,  just  as  now  no  one  can  belong  to  the  University  of  Dublin  without 
belonging  also  to  Trinity  College.  Parliament  enabled  the  English  Universities 
to  enlarge  their  borders  by  taking  in  members  not  belonging  to  any  college  or 
hall.  Speaking  for  Oxford,  I  rejoice  to  say  that  Act  has  been  fruitful  of  ^iod ; 
and  already,  although  the  change  is  a  very  recent  one,  there  are  1 20  young 
men  to  be  found  in  the  University  enjoyingf  all  the  benefits  of  careful  training, 
but  all  able  to  pursue  a  social  scheme  of  their  own,  to  live  as  economically  as 
they  please,  to  seek  knowledge  in  the  way  they  like  best,  provided  they  eon-, 
form  to  the  rules  of  the  University ;  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  a  veir 
powerful  element  of  University  life  will  in  this  way  ultimately  be  established. 
Another  method  by  which  we  have  proceeded,  I  will  not  say  to  emancipate  the 
Universitias,  but  to  make  the  colleges  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  the  Univer- 
sity,  is  a  very  important  one,  and  that  is,  to  use  a  very  emphatic  little  word,  by 
'taxing'  the  Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  the  Universities.  That  is  n  principle 
which  has  already  received  in  Oxford  a  considerable  development  We  already 
oblige  Corpus  Christi,  Magdalen,  and  All  Souls  colleges  to  mainttiin  profe8si»r8 
out  of  the  College  Revenues,  not  for  College  but  for  University  purposes ;  and 
as  for  Christ  Church,  with  which  I  have  been  myself  oennected,  though  n  poor 
college  in  comparison  with  Trinity  College — I  greatly  doubt  whether  it  is  half 
as  wealthy — ^yet  in  Christ  Church  five  professorships  of  divinity,  at  a  cost  of 
probably  between  7.0002.  and  8,000/.  a  year,  are  maintained  out  of  the  property 
of  the  College  for  the  benefit  of  the  University. 

These,  sir,  are  tlie  principles  of  academic  reform  on  which  we  have  proceeded 
in  England.  There  are  other  principles  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  oliserve 
in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  her  peculiar  circumstances ;  yet  these  are  the 
main  ones.  But  there  are  two  points  among  those  whic;)t  the  special  case  of 
IreUnd  brings  before  us,  that  I  must  particularly  notice.  To  the  one  I  would 
refer  with  some  satisfaction,  at  least  as  reg^ards  Trinity  College ;  to  the  other 
with  pain.  It  is  this  If  we  are  about  to  found  a  University  in  Ireland  in 
which  we  hope  to  unite  together  persons  of  the  difierent  religious  persuasions 
into  which  the  community  is  divided,  we  must  be  content  to  see  some  limita- 
tions of  academical  teaching.  It  would  not  be  safe,  in  our  opinion,  to  enter 
with  one's  eyes  open  into  largely  controverted  subjects.  In  theology  no  one 
would  wish  the  University  of  Dublin,  if  it  be  reformed,  to  teach ;  and  we  also 
think  there  are  some  other  subjects  with  regard  to  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  observe  limitations  that  I  will  presently  explain.  There  is  another  matter 
on  which  we  must  pursue  a  course  somewhat  diflfbrent  from  that  taken  in 
England,  when  we  reformed  the  Universities,  we  may  say  we  did  nothing  to 
increase  the  influence  of  the  Crown.  In  Ireland,  as  far  as  Trinity  College  is 
concerned.  I  should  not  propose  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  Crown.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  it  may  be  safely  limited.  But  if  we  are  to  have  an  effeetive 
and  living  Dublin  University  with  a  new  governing  body,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
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necessary  to  introduce  for  »  tine  the  action  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
Crown  in  consequence  of  the  unbalanced  state  of  the  University  at  the  prseeni 
moment,  a  sute  which  must  continue  at  all  erents  ibr  a  time.  Wlien  the 
University  arrives  at  a  condition  in  which  the  natioo  can  be  said  to  be  fairiy 
represented  in  it,  then  I  think  the  desire  of  Parliament  will  be  to  carry  over  to 
the  University  itself  as  fhr  as  may  be,  the  power  of  electing  all  its  own  oflBceiv 
and  governing  body,  and  to  see  it  thrive  upon  those  principles  of  academic  free- 
dom whicli  liave  been  allowed  so  much  of  scope  in  this  country,  on  the  wholes 
with  audi  beneticia]  results. 

Tliese  are  the  principles  on  which  we  propoea  to  proceed.  And,  now,  if  the 
committee  will  still  liave  Uie  kindness  to  follow  me,  I  will  endeavor  to  describe 
the  mode  in  which  those  principles  will  be  applied  to  the  University  of  Dublin. 
And  tint,  sir,  I  must  say  it  is  necessary  for  clearness  that  the  committee  sliould 
carefully  keep  in  view  three  separate  periods  of  time.  The  first  period  of  time 
laid  down  in  the  Bill  is  the  let  of  January,  1876.  It  is  on  the  let  of  January, 
1876,  that  we  propose  that  the  powers  now  exercised  by  the  Provost  and  seven 
Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  as  towards  Uie  University  shall  be  handed 
over  to  the  new  governing  body,  Just  as  in  the  English  Universities  the  powen 
of  the  Hebdomadal  Board  and  less  exactly  tlmee  of  the  Cambridge  Heads  were 
handed  over  to  the  new  governing  bodies,  which  represented  mixed  and  diver* 
sitied  academic  forces.  Tlie  second  period,  afler  the  1st  of  January,  1876,  ia 
one  of  ten  years,  which  we  look  upon  as  a  provisional  period,  during  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  some  special  provisrans  tliat  1  will,  bye-and-byei 
state  summarily  to  the  committee.  After  the  1st  of  January,  1886,  we  think  we 
may  reckon  that  the  new  scheme  will  in  all  likelihood  have  developed  itself  so 
largely  and  so  freely,  that  tlie  permanent  system  of  government  of  the  Univer* 
sity  may  with  safety  be  brought  into  piny. 

I  now  proceed  to  explain  the  leading  provisions  of  the  Bill.  First  of  all^  the 
University  is  to  be  incorporated  by  the  present  Bill,  a  process  which  it  haa 
never  yet  undergone.  The  Universities  of  this  country  are  inoorporated ;  and 
it  is  more  convenient  and  seemly  tliat  they  should  be  inoorporated  tlian  that  a 
particular  part — namely,  the  Senate,  as  now — should  be  incorporated  in  a  man- 
ner quite  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  our  academical  history.  The  second  pro- 
vision I  will  name  is  this— the  separation  of  the  theological  faculty.  We  pro- 
pose to  sever  the  tlieological  fiiculty  both  Ihim  Trinity  College,  and  from  tho 
University  of  Dublin. 

It  is  as  nearly  as  possible  analogous  to  the  method  pursued  under  the  Church 
Act  in  the  case  of  Maynooth  College.  We  hand  over  tlie  care  of  the  theologi- 
cal faculty  to  the  Representative  Body  of  the  Disestablished  Church.  We  make 
provision,  I  hope  ample  provision,  for  the  vested  interests  of  the  persona  now 
holding  office  in  the  theological  fietculty,  or  discharging  duties  in  that  fiiculty,  as 
iu  as  those  duties  are  concerned.  We  provide  that  private  endowments  which 
have  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  the  theological  fiiculty  shall  pass  over  to 
the  Representative  Body,  that  Body  to  be  subject  to  tlie  same  respousibilitiet 
as  Trinity  College  will  lie  under,  if  the  Bill  be  adopted,  with  reference  to  the 
private  endowments  in  Trinity  College.  With  regard  to  tlie  rest  of  the  change 
afiecting  the  theolofrical  faculty,  we  propa^^e  to  follow  exactly  the  analogy  of 
Ifaynooth.  We  ask  you  to  grant  15  years*  purchase  of  the  annual  expense; 
that  is,  a  sum  equal  to  16  times  the  annual  expense  is  to  be  handed  over  to  tbo 
Bepresentjitive  Body,  to  be  administered  in  trust  for  the  purposes  for  whu:h  tho 
theological  faculty  has  existed.  And,  lastly,  as  the  theological  faculty,  severed 
fh>m  the  University  and  from  the  College,  will  no  longer  appear  nor  have  ao> 
commodation  in  the  building  already  existing,  we  propose  that  tliere  should  be 
a  charge  on  the  property  of  the  College  of  16,0001  to  provide  buikUngs  for  the 
theological  faculty.    So  much  as  to  the  theological  fiiculty. 

The  principal  parts  and  organf*  of  tlie  University  of  Dublin,  as  we  propose 
that  they  should  stand  in  its  detached  and  reformed  condition,  are  these:  Fint 
of  all  there  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  University.  The  case  of  the  Chanoellor> 
ship  of  the  University  of  Dublin  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  in  this  respect,  that  be 
is  scarcely — T  Rpeak  subject  to  correction — more  than  a  nominal  officer  so  far  ae 
regards  the  University.    He  lias  indeed  the  privilege  of  a|^intuig  the  Yioe- 
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CbADcellor,  bat  then  the  Yice-ChanceUor  is,  onfortonatelj,  bo  less  nominal 
than  himself;  ibr  all  that  thfjr  can  do  is,  when  thejr  are  permitted  by  tlie  Col- 
lege, to  fireside  in  the  Sesate ;  and  when  tliey  preside  Uieie  Uiejr  are  liable  lo 
be  stopped  at  any  moment  by  the  action  of  the  antborities  of  the  College. 
Bnt,  aitbougli  he  is  a  nominal  officer  na  to  the  University,  he  is  not  ro  as  to  uit 
OcJlege.  In  Tirtae  of  his  office  of  Chancellor  of  tlw  UniTersity,  he  is  Vinitor 
of  the  College.  As  Visitor  of  the  Cc^ege,  be  haa  all  tlie  ordinary  powers  of 
the  Visitor  of  a  college;  and  besides  those  ordinary  powers,  he  has  snotbor 
real  and  important  power — namely,  that  his  assent  to  the  statutes  of  the  Col- 
lege is  reqnired,  I  think,  in  certain  rather  important  cases,  to  give  them 
▼ididity.  And  so  we  have  lisd  to  consider,  in  detaching  and  severing  the 
College  functions  fWmi  those  of  the  University,  wliat  courae  to  pursue  as  to  the 
Chancellor.  The  course  we  recommend  is  this: — Wo  tliink  it  better,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  to  continue  the  Chsncelkxr  of  the  University  as  (if  I  may  so 
speak)  an  ornamental  officer  of  the  University,  and,  that  being  so,  to  attach 
the  Chaucellorship  to  the  person  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  time  being. 
Hiis  is  not  a  qnestion  of  Banking  over  an  operative  Slate  influence.  If  it  were 
00,  the  case  would  be  materially  altered.  But  viewing  all  the  difficulties  which 
beset  any  other  manner  of  proceeding,  we  recommend  tliis  as  least  open  to  ob- 
jection. The  Vioe-Chanoellor  we  propose  to  leave  it  to  tlie  new  Governing 
Body  to  elect  from  among  themselves.  He  will,  therefbre,  be  a  real  officer,  with 
resl  Amotions — namely,  tliose  which  attach  to  the  Cliair  of  the  Governing  Body. 

A  new  Governing  Body  will  be  sobstitated  for  the  old  one,  and  as  a  neoei- 
«ary  step  in  the  process  of  emancipating — 1  do  not  use  the  word  in  anv  invidi- 
ous sense— or  detaching  the  University.  But  in  the  esse  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  we  liad,  already  sappUed  to  our  hands,  a  lai|^,  fVee,  well-balanosd 
and  composed  constituency,  to  which  we  could  st  once  intrust  tite  election 
of  the  new  Governing  Body.  This,  it  is  evident,  is  not  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  University  of  Dublin.  Were  the  new  Governing  Body  to  bo  elated  at 
once  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  it  would  repre^nt  one  infln- 
•nce  and  one  influence  only.  We  have,  therefore,  determiaed  to  introduce  an 
intermediate  or  provisional  period,  and  we  shall  not  ask  Parliament  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  Crown  the  nominatioa  of  the  Council  which  is  to  govern  the 
University  for  tiiat  period,  but,  passing  by  the  Crown,  shall  aok  the  Legislatoie 
Itself  in  tlie  main  to  nominate  tlie  list  of  persons  (br  that  purpose. 

The  University  Council  will  consist  of  28  ordinary  membera,  appointed 
7  by  the  Crown. 
7  by  the  Council. 

7  by  the  University  of  Professors. 
7  by  the  Senate  of  the  University. 

These  names  of  ordinary  members  we  shall  endeavor  to  submit  to  Parlia- 
ment, not  as  representatives  of  religious  bodies  as  Fuch.  but  on  wider  grounds. 
For  we  think  that  the  lists  should  be  composed — ^wKhout  excluding  sny  class 
or  any  man  on  aooonnt  of  his  religious  profession — horn  aaiong  all  those  persons 
in  Ireland  who,  from  their  special  knowledge  or  position,  or  (h)m  their  experi- 
ence, ability,  character,  and  influence,  may  be  best  qualified  at  once  to  guard 
and  to  promote  the  work  of  academic  education  in  Irehind. 

On  the  l8t  of  January,  1876,  tbe  Counoil  will  take  over  tliose  powers  of  or- 
dinary government  which  have  hitherto  been  exercised  by  the  Provost  and 
seven  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity  College.  It  will  have  the  power  to  admit  new 
Colleges  over  and  above  those  named  in  the  Act ;  it  will  have  a  general  power 
of  governing  the  University,  and  tlie  Ainction  of  appointing  professors  and  ex- 
aminers; and  it  is  only  in  respect  to  the  method  of  its  own  election  that  fit  will 
remain  under  an  intermediate  or  provisional  constitution  until  it  reaches  tba 
year  1885,  when  ita  constitution  will  assume  its  permanent  form. 

Tlie  vacancies  should  be  filled  alternately  by  tlie  Crown  and  by  co-optation 
tm  the  part  of  tlie  Council  itself  At  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years  it  will 
oome  to  its  permanent  constitution,  and  I  will  desiTibe  whst  that,  as  we  pro- 
pose it,  is  to  be;  and  then  tbe  committee  will  be  able  to  Judge  of  the  meaning 
of  what  I  said  when  I  stated  ^t  our  desire  was  that  tbe  University  of  Dublin 
ihould  be  founded,  ai  fin*  as  possible,  on  principles  of  academic  fi-eedom.    AAsr 
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ten  jears,  we  propose  that  seryice  on  the  CoancQ  shall  be  diTided  into  four 
terras  of  seven  jears  each,  four  members  retiring  in  each  successiTe  year. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  four  vacancies  among  tlie  twenty-eight  ordinary  mem* 
bers  to  be  tilled  up  every  year,  and  Uiese  four  vacancies  we  propose  shall  be 
filled  in  rotation — tirst,  by  the  Crown ;  secondly,  by  the  Council  itself;  thirdly, 
by  the  Professors  of  the  University ;  and  fourthly,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Uni* 
versity.  There  is  a  separate  provision  with  regard  to  casual  vacancies  in  the 
Council,  to  which  I  need  not  now  more  particularly  refer.  The  ordinary  mem- 
bers will  constitute,  according  to  tlicT  proposal  of  the  Government,  the  main 
stock  or  material  of  the  Council  or  Governing  Body  of  the  University ;  but  we 
have  been  very  desirous  to  see  in  what  w&y  that  which  we  aim  at  may  meet 
the  geueral  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ireland ;  and,  considering  liow 
desirable  it  is  to  prevent  the  action  of  too  strong  an  unitarian  principle — I  have, 
I  believe,  ample  authority  for  using  that  word,  which  is  familiar  in  the  present 
politics  of  Germany — we  have  been  very  anxious  to  discover  in  what  manner 
it  might  be  possible  to  give  to  those  bodies,' which  I  have  described  as  Colleges 
of  the  University,  a  fair  opportunity,  not  of  governing  the  action  of  the  Council 
by  any  exertion  of  influence  or  combination  among  themselves,  but  of  being 
beard  in  the  Council,  so  that  all  views  and  desires  with  respect  to  education 
might  bo  fairly  brought  into  open  discussion,  and  that  right  might  have  the  best 
chance  of  prevailing.  It  is  evident  we  could  not  adopt  the  system  under  which 
any  one  College  should  be  allowed  to  send  to  the  Council  a  large  number  of 
members.  It  is  also  evident  that  it  would  not  be  safb  to  adopt  a  system  under 
which  Colleges,  insignificant  in  magnitude,  should  be  permitted  to  claim  a  rep- 
resentation in  the  Council.  What  we  wish  is  this — that  considerable  Colleges^ 
which  represent  a  large  section  of  the  community  and  of  its  educating  foroe^ 
should  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  making  their  voice  heard  in  the  CounciL 
With  regard  to  all  those  dangers  which  would  be  likely  to  arise  from  too  great 
a  rigor  of  unity  in  the  examinations,  or  too  narrow  a  choice  in  their  subjects 
and  tone,  ti)(9hgh  we  introduce  several  other  provisions  on  the  point  into  the 
Bill,  it  is  to  the  freedom  and  elasticity  of  the  Council  itself,  I  thmk,  that  we 
should  look  as  the  main  security  against  any  thing  either  iuequitable  or  unwise. 
We  propose,  then,  that  there  shall  be  in  the  Council  from  the  outset — ^that  is  to 
say,  from  the  Ist  of  January,  1875 — a  certain  number  of  what  we  call  collegi- 
ate members,  the  basis  of  whose  position  in  the  Council  will  be  that  any  College 
of  the  University  which  has  fifty  of  its  matriculated  students,  those  students 
being  in  statu  pupWari  matriculated  also  as  members  of  the  University,  may 
send  one  member  to  the  Council,  and  if  such  college  have  150  students,  then  it 
may  send  two  members.  That  would  be  the  maximum ;  and  this  element,  so 
far  as  we  cm  judge,  while  it  ought  to  be  and  will  be  secondary  in  point  of  num- 
bers, would  become  very  valuable  and  necessary  for  the  purpose  to  which  I 
have  just  adverted. 

The  Sv-'iiate  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  as  it  now  exists,  does  not,  I  may 
observe,  discharge  one  of  the  living  and  standing  duties  which  a  University  ia 
called  upon  to  perform.  I  mean  the  election  of  representatives  to  be  sent  to 
Parliament  The  election  of  representatives  for  the  Dublin  University  is  mainly 
conducted  by  gentlemen  who,  except  for  that  purpose,  do  not  belong  to  the 
University  at  all — that  is  to  say,  who  have  ceased  to  belong  to  it.  and  who  are 
empowered  to  exercise  with  regard  to  it  no  other  function.  What  we  propose 
is  that  henceforward  the  Senate  shall  elect  the  representatives  of  the  University. 
The  Senate  will,  of  course,  consist  of  all  those  who  are  now  in  it,  and  of  all 
the  doctors  and  masters  who  may  hereafter  have  their  names  kept  on  it  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  which  may  be  in  force.  I  need  not  add  that  care  will  be  taken 
that  all  tiio-:e  individuals  who  are  now  intrusted  with  the  privilege  of  the  frao* 
chiso  will  have  their  riglits  preserved ;  but  for  the  future  we  should  lay  down 
the  principle  that  the  members  for  the  University  ought  to  be  elected  by  thie 
Senate  as  they  now  are  by  the  Senate  of  Cambridge  and  the  Convocation  of 
Oxford,  and  by  them  alone.  As  to  tlie  duty  of  the  Senate,  it  will  be  to  dis- 
charyre  the  duties  heretofore  discharged  by  the  old  Senate  of  the  University, 
and  to  share  in  the  election  of  the  Council  in  the  manner  I  have  described  after 
the  provisional  period  has  passed,  and  the  permanent  constitution  comet  into  pUj. 
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FELLOWSHIPS,   SCHOLARSHIPS,   STUDENTSHIPS,   AKD  PRIEBS. 

There  are  now  thirty-two  Fellows  (seyen  Senior  and  twenty-five  Junior), 
who  are  members  of  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Gollegei 

Fellows  are  now  elected  to  any  vacancy  in  the  general  result  of  an  examinar 
tion.  Candidates  must  have  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  exam* 
inatioQ  continues  through  ten  days  from  9  to  1 2  a.m.,  and  (h>m  2  to  5  p.m.,  on 
subjects  arranged  in  three  principal  courses: — 

1.  MntbeiiMticfl.  pure  ftnd  ftpplMd, — hifhett  tsIim  amwerinf  . . .  1,000 

ExiieriroenUl  Beience,  "  **  **        ...     850 

2.  CluMiCT,  u  u  u        ^,,     050 

Hebrew  «nd  Coffiiile  I AUfaafW,  '*  **  **        ...      100 

3.  Menul aiid  Moral  Scietic*.  **  **  •*        ...     500 

There  are  seventy  ScJiolars  on  the  FoundcUiorit  being  members  of  the  corpora 
ation  of  the  College,  who  have  their  commons  free  of  expense,  and  their  rooms 
at  half  the  fixed  price,  and  receive  an  annual  salary. 

There  are  fourteen  University  Studentships  in  Trinity  College,  open  to  candi- 
dates of  all  religious  denominations.  They  are  tenable  for  seven  years,  and  the 
salary  of  each  is  lOOL  per  ann.  Two  of  these  Studentships  are  filled  up  annu- 
ally, one  from  the  Senior  Moderators  in  Mathematics  and  Pliysics,  and  one  fh)m 
the  Senior  Moderators  in  Classics. 

No  Fellow  can  bo  elected  to  a  Studentship ;  and  a  Studentship  is  vacated  by 
acceptance  of  a  Fellowship. 

Two  or  more  Non-Foundation  Scholars,  not  exceeding  four  annually,  are 
elected  since  1854,  for  merit  in  Science  or  Classics — the  former  in  all  the  pure 
and  applied  Mathematics  of  the  under  gpraduate  course,  and  tlie  latter  in  the 
classics  of  the  entrance  course,  and  of  the  under  graduate  course  to  the  Trinity 
examination  of  the  Junior  Sophister  year,  inclusive.  These  Scholarships  are 
open  without  restriction  on  account  of  religious  denomination,  and  receive  the 
same  emoluments  as  the  Foundation  Scholars,  without  being  members  of  the 
corporation. 

Mai)den'*s  Prize  is  given  to  the  candidate  second  in  merit,  at  each  Fellowship 
Examination,  but  who  is  disappointed  of  the  Fellowship.  Its  value  is  about 
250/.    Other  premiums  are  also  awarded  to  deserving  candidates. 

Commencement  Medals,  in  gold,  were  given  to  every  Student  who  had  an- 
swered with  honor  every  Examination  from  his  entrance  to  the  taking  of  his 
B.  A.  degree,  but  Moderatorships  are  now  substituted  for  these,  and  Gold  Medals 
are  given  to  the  Senior  Moderators,  and  Silver  Medals  to  Junior  Moderators. 

Bishop  Law's  Mathematical  Prizes  consist  of  202.  to  the  Junior  Bachelor 
most  proficient  in  Algebra,  Ac,  and  102.  to  the  second  best  Junior  Bachelor. 

Bishop  Berkeley's  Gold  Medals  are  awarded  to  the  best  and  second  best 
candidates  at  an  examination  in  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

Lloyd's  Exhibitions  are  two  in  number,  of  about  162.  each,  tenable  for  two 
years  only,  awarded  to  the  best  candidates  belonging  to  the  rising  Senior 
Sophister  Class,  at  an  examination  in  Mathematics  and  Physica 

M'CuLLAGH  Prize  of  302.  is  awarded  annually  to  the  best  answerer  at  an 
Examination  on  some  important  Mathematical  or  Physical  subject  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  University  Calendar  about  a  year  before  the  Examination. 

Wrat  Prize  is  awarded  to  the  Student  in  the  Senior  Sophister  Class  who 
shall  answer  best  in  an  Examination  on  Metaphysical  subjects^  vtlue  202^ 
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Two  Thbolooical  Exhibitions,  of  60Z.  and  402.  per  ann.  each,  tenable  for  3 
years,  are  awarded  to  the  best  answerers  at  a  Theological  Examination,  com- 
prising candidates  of  not  more  than  one  year's  standing  as  M.A. 

Wall  Biblical  Scholarships,  consisting  of  five  of  201  per  ann.  each,  are 
awarded  after  examination  in  Hebrew  Biblical  Literature.  One  Scholarship  is 
awarded  annually. 

DowKE*s  DiviKiTT  PREMIUMS  consist  of  one  of  20/.  and  one  of  10/.  for  writ- 
ten Sermons  or  Discourses,  one  of  12/.  'and  one  of  8/.  for  Extemporaneous 
Speaking,  and  one  of  8/.  and  one  of  4t  for  reading  tlie  Liturgy. 

The  Primate's  Hebrew  Prizes  are  awarded  to  tlie  best  answerers  of  the 
Senior  and  Middle  Classes  in  the  annual  Examination  in  Hebrew. 

Elrinqton  Theological  Prize  of  301.  in  books  is  given  annually  for  the  best 
Theological  Essay  composed  by  B.A.*8  of  not  more  than  3  years*  standing. 

Prizes  in  Biblical  Greek,  of  the  value  of  15/.,  are  awarded  annually  to  the 
best  answerers  at  an  Examination  by  the  Qreek  Professors. 

Prizes  in  Eccleslashcal  History  «f  lOL  and  6/.  per  ann.  or  more  are  given 
to  the  most  deserving  Students  in  the  Class  of  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History.  Archbishop  King's  Prizes,  nf  the  value  of  121  and  8/.,  and  two  Divin- 
ity Composition  Premiums,  of  tlie  value  of  2/.,  are  distributed  annually. 

Prizes  to  the  extent  of  20/.  are  awarded  annually  to  the  Students  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  the  Irish  Language;  and  besides  these,  one  of  1001.  per 
ann.  (ihe  Bedell  ^holarship),  and  the  Kyle  Irish  Prize  of  11  133.  per  ann.,  are 
given  to  Students  competent  to  preach  in  the  Irish  language. 

Prizes  in  Civil  Law  and  in  Feudal  and  English  Law,  of  the  value  of  30/L 
annually,  are  given  to  tlie  best  Students. 

Medical  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  worth  20/.  per  ann.  each,  are  also 
given. 

Vice-chancellor's  Prizes  are  4  of  20/.  each,  given  annually,  for  the  best 
compositions  on  proposed  subjects  in  English,  Greek,  or  Latin  Prose  and  Yerae. 

The  Arabic  Pries  of  10/.  and  the  Sanscrit  of  5Lare  awarded  annually,  as 
also  of  one  of  10/.  and  one  of  5/.  for  Poutical  Economy. 

Erasmus  Smith's  Exhibitions  consist  of  20  of  8/.  and  15  of  6/.  (kte  Irish 
currency)  per  ann.,  belonging  to  Schools  at  Drogheda,  Ennia^  Oalway,  and  Tip- 
perary.  The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools  have  supplemented  one  of 
each  clasB,  and  raised  them  to  iO/.  and  35/.  per  ann.  respectively. 

Thirty  Royal  Schoulrsbips  or  Exhibitions,  consisting  of  15  of  50(  10  of 
30/.,  and  5  of  25/.  per  ann.  each,  tenable  for  5  years,  were  presented  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  to  the  Royal  Schools  of  Armagh, 
Dungannon,  Eimiskillen,  and  Cavan.  There  are  2  Royal  Sobolarships  of  302. 
and  20/.  per  ann.  each,  now  belonging  to  Middleton  School 

FoYLE  College  Exhibitions  consist  of  5  of  301  per  ann.  each,  tenable  for  5 
years,  by  pupils  sent  up  from  Foyle  College,  Londonderry. 

Numerous  Exhibitions,  varying  in  value  from  10/L  to  41  12<.  annually,  are 
awarded  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  to  poor  Students. 

Trinity  College  has  21  benefices  in  its  gift. 

About  £20,000  are  distributed  annuaUy  in  the  payment  of  Fe]lowahipi^ 
Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  and  Prizes — ^besides  the  inoome  of  21  benefioesy  Uie 
total  value  of  which  is  about  X«5,000  more. 
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[Rassell's  Tour  in  Qennany,  1880, 1821,  And  1882.] 

0LA8S-B00M   UFS. 

The  mode  of  teaching  is  almost  entirely  the  same  as  in  the  Scottish  TJniTenl- 
ties.  Tbe  students  live  where  they  choose,  and  how  they  choose,  having  n» 
connecti(m  with  the  University,  except  subjection  to  its  discipline,  which  thej 
do  not  much  regard,  and  attendance  at  the  appointed  hour  in  the  Professor's 
lecture-room,  where  nobody  kngws  whether  they  be  present  or  not  Th* 
lectures  are  given  ia  German;  and,  after  a  small  theatre,  like  that  of  Weimar, 
there  are  few  surer  means  of  mastering  this  beautiful  but  difficult  language, 
than  to  attend  the  prelections  of  a  Professor  on  some  popular  topic,  such  as 
history.  There  is  no  particular  university  building  sat  apart  for  the  classes; 
at  least,  the  building  which  bears  the  name  is  not  applied  to  that  purpose;  it 
contains  only  the  library  and  the  Jafl.  Such  of  the  Professors  as  have  small 
classes  assemble  them  in  their  own  dwelling-house&  Others,  who  can  boast  of 
a  more  nuoDerou?  auditory,  have  larger  halls  in  different  poiis  of  the  town. 
There  is  not  a  class-room  in  Jena,  which  would  contain  more  than  two  hundred 
persons;  and.  now  that  its  honors  have  been  blighted,  that  is  a  greater  number 
than  any  of  its  learned  men  can  hope  to  collect  Till  of  late  yeai's,  however, 
the  Professor  of  History,  an  extremely  able  and  popular  gentleman,  used  to 
have  a  much  mora  numerous  auditory.  When  he  occasionally  delivered  a 
publicufHj  the  overflowina:  audienoe  filled  even  the  court;  the  windows  weip 
thrown  open,  and  his  resounding  voice  was  heard  distinctly  in  every  corner. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  orderly  behavicHr  of  the  students;  they  seem  to  leavB 
all  their  oddities  at  the  door.  Savage  though  they  be  esteemed,  a  stranger 
may  hospatixe^  as  they  call  it,  among  them  in  perfect  safety,  even  without 
putting  himself  under  the  wing  of  a  Professor.  Every  man  takes  his  seat 
quietly,  puts  his  bonnet  beneath  him,  or  in  his  pocket,  unfolds  his  small  p(Hl- 
folio,  and  produces  an  inkfaom,  armed  below  with  a  sharp  iron  spike,  by  whidi 
be  fixes  it  firmly  in  the  wooden  desk  before  hino.  The  teacher  has  notes  and 
his  text-book  before  him,  but  tbe  lecture  is  not  properly  read;  those,  at  least, 
which  I  heard  were  spoken,  and  the  Professor  stood.  This  mode  of  communi- 
cation  is  only  advisable  when  a  man  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject,  but  is 
perhaps  susceptible  of  much  more  effect  than  the  reeding  of  a  manuscript 
Above  all,  Maitin,  the  Professor  of  Criminal  Law,  and  Luden,  the  Professor 
of  History,  harangue  with  a  vivacity  and  vehemenoe  which  render  listlessneai 
or  inattention  impossible. 

Thus  tbe  hour  is  spent  in  listening,  and  it  is  left  entirely  to  the  young  men 
themselves  to  make  what  use  they  may  think  proper,  or  no  u*>e  at  all.  of  what 
they  have  heard.  There  is  no  other  superintendence  of  their  studies  than  that 
of  the  Professor  in  his  pulpit,  telling  them  what  he  liim?elf  knows;  there  are 
no  arrangements  to  secure,  in  any  degree,  either  attendance  or  appIicat'oQ. 
The  received  maxim  is  that  it  is  right  to  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  do,  but 
it  would  be  neither  proper  nor  useful  to  take  care  that  they  do  it,  or  proveat 
them  from  being  as  idle  and  ignorant  as  they  choose. 

The  Burachen—Studenfi?  Songs. 

Once  outside  of  the  class-room,  the  Burscfaen  show  themselves  a  much  leii 
orderly  race;  if  they  submit  to  be  ruled  one  hour  daily  by  a  professor,  th^ 
rule  him,  and  every  other  person,  during  all  tbe  rest  of  the  four  and  twenty. 
The  duels  of  tbe  day  are  generally  fought  out  early  in  the  morning;  the  spwn 
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hours  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  are  Fpent  in  fencing,  in  renoTcning—tbaX 
is,  in  doing  things  which  make  people  stare  at  them,  and  in  providing  duels  for 
the  morrow*.  In  the  evening  the  various  clans  assemble  in  tbeir  commcrx- 
houscs,  to  besot  themselves  with  beer  and  tobacco;  and  it  is  long  after  mid- 
night before  the  last  stx^aiiis  of  the  last  songs  die  away  upon  the  streets.  Wine 
i»not  the  staple  bovorage,  for  Jenai4  not  a  wine  country,  and  the  students  have 
learned  to  placo  a  sort  of  pride  in  drinking  beer.  Tet,  with  a  very  natursl 
contradiction,  over  their  pots  of  beer  tbcy  vociferate  songs  in  praise  cf  the 
grape,  and  swing  their  juga  wilh  as  much  glee  as  a  Bursche  of  Heidelberg 
brandishes  his  vomer  of  Rhenish.  Amid  all  their  multifarious  and  peculiar 
■traiuH  of  jovialty,  I  never  heard  but  one  in  praise  of  the  less  noble  liquor  :* 

Come,  hrotbe'8.  be  J^rlal.  vh'Ie  Hf^  cre'^ps  alone; 
Mak  f  tho  wul  s  riug  aroaid  u*  with  laiii;h.er  and  aong, 
Thongh  wii  e  It  I « inie,  be  a  rar  tv  her  •, 
Wtt^iiiM)  1  My  a4f{>d4  w  th  tobaccjaiidbeer. 
VivalleMllcrallcia. 

Corpaw  Jar1«.  arannt  t    To  the  floor  with  tho  Pandects  I 
Away  with  Theol*  g»'8  lexis,  dwma^  and  secbil 
F  III  M-  d  cine,  beir  >n«*  1    Anho  l»oa  d  of  onr  rcvrK 
liroiher^,  M  a 's  lik*}  i  hcac  give  a  man  the  bine  deyils. 
y  i  val  leral  i  eral .  era. 

One  canH  alirays  be  s^ndyini? :  a  caron«e,  on  occasion, 
ItaHn^gua non  in  a roaiiV  education; 
On  ^  i-*  b  'nod  to  get  mut  d?  and  mad  row  and  then ; 
But  onr  itccr  jug-  ar  •  emi  ty,  so  fl  1  them  again. 
Yivailerallcrallera. 

A  bond  of  these  young  men,  thus  assembled  in  an  ale-house  in  the  evening, 
presents  as  strange  a  contrast  as  can  well  be  imagined  to  all  correct  ideasi,  not 
only  of  studious  academical  tranquillity,  but  even  of  respectable  conduct;  yet, 
in  refraining  from  the  nightly  observances,  they  would  think  themselves  guilty 
of  a  less  pardonable  dereliction  of  their  academic  character,  and  a  more  direct 
treason  against  the  independence  of  Germany,  than  if  they  subscribed  to  the 
Au^trian  Observer,  or  never  attended  for  a  single  hour  the  lectures  for  which 
they  paid.  Step  into  tho  public  room  of  that  inn,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
market-plaoe,  for  it  is  the  most  respectable  in  tbe  town.  On  opening  the  door, 
you  roust  us3  your  ears,  not  your  eyes,  for  nothing  is  yet  vlsdbla  except  a  dense 
ma£s  of  smoke,  occupying  space,  concealing  everything  in  it  and  beyond  it, 
iiluminatcd  with  a  dusky  light,  you  know  not  how,  and  sending  forth  from  its 
bowels  all  the  varied  sounds  of  mirth  and  revelry.  As  the  eye  gradually 
accustoms  itself  to  the  atmosphere,  human  visages  are  seen  dimly  dawning 
through  the  lurid  cloud;  then  pswter  jugs  begin  to  glimmer  faintly  in  tbeir 
neighborhood;  and,  as  the  smoke  from  the  phial  graduaUy  shaped  itself  into 
the  friendly  Asmodcus,  the  man  and  his  jug  slowly  assume  a  dc*flned  and 
corporeal  form.  You  can  now  tDtter  along  between  the  two  long  tables  which 
have  sprung  up,  as  if  by  enchantment;  by  the  t!me  you  have  reached  tho  huge 
stove  at  the  further  end,  you  have  before  you  the  paradse  of  Gh^rman 
Burschcn,  destitute  only  of  its  Houris;  every  man  with  his  bonnet  on  his  head, 
a  pot  of  beer  in  his  hand,  a  pipe  or  segar  in  his  mouth,  and  a  song  ui>on  his 
lips,  never  doubting  but  that  he  and  his  companions  are  training  themselves  to 
be  the  regenerators  of  Europe,  that  they  are  the  true  representatives  of  the 
manliness  and  independence  of  the  Oerman  character,  and  the  only  models  of 
a  free,  generous,  and  high-minded  youth.  They  lay  their  hands  npon  their 
Jugs,  and  vow  the  liberation  of  Germany;  they  stop  a  second  p'pe,  or  light  a 
second  segar,  and  swear  that  the  Holy  Alliance  is  an  unclean  thing. 

*  Ir  is  prarcely  n'  ceeary  to  ray  that  there  rndo  rhyn.en  are  not  tran<^1atrd  from  any 
Men  tha^  thi  y  pofse«i  poetical  me^it.  bnt  iiie*eiy  lo  show  the  >  ha'acter  of  iLe  Durschen 
strain'*,  and  of  tbe  academidans,  perhaps,  who  compose  and  sing  them. 
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The  songs  of  these  stadions  rev  eUera  often  bear  a  particnlar  character.  They 
are,  indeed,  meetly  CQnTivial,  but  many  of  them  contain  a  peculiar  train  of 
feeling,  springing  from  tbe  peculiar  modes  of  thinking  of  the  Bur&chen,  hazy 
a^irations  after  patriotism  and  liberty,  of  neither  of  which  have  they  any 
idea,  except  ttiat  every  Burache  is  bound  to  adore  them,  and  mystical  allusions 
to  some  unknown  chivalry  that  dwells  in  a  fendng  boat,  or  in  the  cabalistical 
ceremony  with  which  the  tournament  concludes,  of  running  the  weapon 
through  a  bat.  Out  of  an  university  town,  these  effusions  would  be  utterly 
insipid,  just  as  so  many  of  the  native  Venetian  cauzoret  :a  losa  all  their  effect 
when  sung  anywhere  but  in  Venice,  or  by  any  other  than  a  Venetian.  Thus, 
their  innumerable  hymns  to  the  rapier,  or  on  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
political  effects  of  climbing  up  pole?,  and  tossing  the  bar,  would  be  unintelligible 
to  all  who  do  not  know  their  way  of  thinking,  and  must  appear  ridiculous  to 
every  one  who  cannot  enter  into  their  belief,  that  these  chivalrous  exerdaes 
constitute  the  essence  of  manly  honor;  but  they  themselves  chant  these  tourna- 
ment songs  {Toumierlieder)  with  an  enthusiastic  solemnity  which,  to  a  third 
party,  is  irresistibly  ludicrous.  The  period  when  they  took  arms  against 
France  was  as  fertile  in  songs  as  in  deeds  of  valor.  Many  of  the  former  are 
excellent  in  their  way,  though  there  was  scarcely  a  professional  poet  in  the 
band,  except  young  Kcmer.  These,  with  the  more  deep  and  intense  strains  of 
Amdt,  will  always  be  favorites,  because  they  were  the  productions  of  times, 
and  of  a  public  feeling,  unique  in  the  history  of  Germany.  Where  no  refer- 
ence is  made  to  fencing  toumamento  or  warlike  reoollections,  there  is  never- 
theless the  distinct  impress  of  Burschen  feelings. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  satisfactory  example  of  the  ordinary  genas 
of  univers  ty  minstrelsy.  It  is,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Hymn,  or  Burschen- 
Song,  of  Jena;  it  contains  all  the  texts  which  furnish  materials  for  the  ampli- 
fications of  college  rhymsters,  and  shows  better  than  a  tedious  description  how 
they  view  the  world. 

P  ed^e  roand,  brother*;  Jena  forerer  I  bocEtt 
The  resolve  tu  be  free  i-*  abroad  in  tbe  land ; 
The  Philistine^  barns  to  be  joined  with  oar  band. 

For  toe  Bnrschi  n  are  free. 

P'edge  round,  then ;  onr  conotry  forerer  I  bassa  t 
Wbile  yo'i  st  lud  like  yoar  father*  as  pore  and  as  tme, 
Fo  get  not  the  debt  to  posterity  due, 

Fur  tbe  Burschen  are  fiee. 

Pledge  round  to  onrPrlnre,  then,  ye  Bu'^schen  I  hosal 
Be  ^woruonr  old  honors  snd  ii};hti>  to  maintain, 
And  we  vow  htm  onr  lov^^,  while  a  drop  *s  in  a  vein. 

For  the  Burschen  are  free. 

Piodg'«  round  to  tbe  lore  of  tttir  woman  I  hnssa  I 
If  there  be  w*io  the  le'^llng  <  f  woman  offrnd**, 
For  him  I-*  no  )il  ice  amoiifif  freemen  or  friend: ; 

Bnc  the  Burscbeu  are  free. 

Pledge  round  to  tbe  ^t^'Ut  snul  of  man,  too  I  bnxsa  t 
!>>▼(*,  ^nirln/,  and  Mln«%  are  the  pr<*of'  of  bis  might, 
And  wbo  knowp  not  all  three  Is  a  pitiful  wight : 

But  tue  Burschen  art  free. 


Pledge  round  to  the  free  word  of  freemen  I  buxat 
Who  kiiowii  wbat  t  «*  truth  is,  yet  tremble'*  t<j  brave 
Thu  mighr  that  wonld  c  u^h  it,  iaa  eowardly  slave ; 

Bit  the  Burschen  are  free. 

Pledge  rounr),  then,  racb  bold  deed,  forever  t  hnszal 
Who  ir-mbin.'ly  ponders  how  darinir  m^v  c  nd. 
Will  conch  l{i<'0  1  m  ni  *n,  when  ^ower  bids  him  bend; 

But  tbe  Uurrcbeu  urofr.c. 


*  That  is,  the  people. 
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Pledife  rcmnd.  flien,  the  Bnredieii  f omrer  t  hiisn  t 
Till  Urt  world  ao««  m  r^Ot  whea  the  imC  daf  eoniet  o*«r  «, 
Let  each  Haracne  aUnd  faithlul,  and  Jolu  in  our  choroa. 

The  Bar«cbeu  are  iree. 

If  they  ever  give  vent  in  BODg  to  the  democnitic  and  sanguinary  resolTiBa 
which  are  averred  to  render  them  so  danjcerous,  it  most  be  in  their  moet  eeoel 
condavea;  for,  in  the  strains  which  enliven  their  ordinary  potations,  there  is 
nothing  more  definite  than  in  the  above  prosaic  effusion.  There  are  many 
vagae  declamations  about  freedom  and  coontry,  bat  no  aUosions  to  particokr 
persons,  particular  governments,  or  particular  plans.  The  only  diange  of 
government  I  ever  knew  proposed  in  their  cantilwies,  is  one  to  which  despotism 
itself  could  not  object 

Lrt  time«  to  come  come  as  tbej  may, 

And  emptrra  r  su  a'ld  fall ; 
Let  Kortone  rule  as  Portnno  wtD, 

And  whei  1  •pon  her  bMlI ; 
Hiffh  QiKin  Baccha^*  l"tdiy  orow 

Our  dia  'em  eha  1  »M'  i* : 
And  Ji»]r,  wit^U  crown  her  for  his  geeaat 

The  r  c«pital  the  RLiue. 

In  Heldttlhrr|r*s  hoite  tnn  shall  sit 

The  Cbanc  I  of  oar  St'.tc, 
And  on  n«r  own  Johannl^berg 

TM*  Senate  rhaU  H*  bate. 
Amid  the  vine^  of  Bnivu  dj 

O  ir  Cabinet  rhull  reign  ; 
Oar  Ltiidtt  a*  d  f  littifNl  c«»mmon8  House 

Af  aemble  In  Champaign. 

Only  the  Cabinet  of  Constantinople  could  set  itself,  with  any  good  graces 
against  such  a  reform. 

JLcnufsincitifiseftiy/lcii. 

But,  worse  than  idly  as  no  small  portion  of  time  is  spent  by  tiie  great  body 
of  the  academic  youth  in  these  nigbtiy  debauches,  this  is  only  one,  and  by  no 
means  the  most  distingniidiing  or  troublesome,  of  their  peculiarities;  it  is  the 
unconquerable  spirit  of  clanship,  prevalent  among  them,  which  has  given  birth 
to  their  violence  and  insubordination;  for  it  at  once  eherlsbes  the  spirit  of 
opposition  to  all  regular  discipline,  and  constitutes  an  united  body  to  give  that 
opposition  effect.  The  house  of  Hanover  did  not  find  more  difBculty  in  reduc- 
ing to  tranquillity  the  clans  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  than  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Weimar  would  encounter  in  eradicating^  the  Landsmannsehaften  from 
among  the  four  hundred  students  of  Jena,  and  inducing  them  to  conduct  them- 
selves like  orderly,  weli-bred  young  men.  ^  ^e  Landsmannsehaften  them- 
selves are  by  no  means  a  modem  invention,  though  it  is  believed  that  the  secret 
organization  which  they  give  to  the  students  all  over  Germany  has  of  late 
years  been  used  to  new  purpores.  The  name  is  entirely  descriptive  of  the 
thing,  a  Countrymanship^  an  association  of  persons  from  the  same  country,  or 
the  same  province  of  a  country.  They  do  not  arise  from  the  constitution  of 
the  university,  nor  are  they  admowiedged  by  it;  on  th6  contrary,  they  are 
proscribed  both  by  the  laws  of  the  university  and  the  government  of  the 
country.  Tljey  do  not  exist  for  any  acadamical  purpose,  for  the  young  men 
have  Uxo  voice  in  anything  connected  with  the  university;  to  be  a  member  of 
one  is  an  academiotd  misdemeanor,  yet  there  are  few  students  who  do  not 
belong  to  one  or  another.  They  are  associations  of  students  belong^g  to  the 
same  province  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  each,  thus  backed  by  all,  to  carry 
through  his  own  rude  will,  let  it  b?  what  it  may,  and,  of  late  years,  it  is 
averred,  to  propagate  wild  political  revcr.'es,  if  not  to  foment  political  cabals. 
Tlxey  are  rep:u]arly  organized;  each  has  its  president,  clerk,  and  councillors, 
who  form  whal  is  called  the  Convent  of  the  Landsmannschoft    This  body 
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mftHagM  its  fimdB,  and  hat  the  direction  of  its  aflkin,  if  it  haTe  afflain.  It 
likewise  enjoys  the  honor  of  fighting  all  duels  pro  patria^  for  so  they  are 
named  when  the  interest  or  honor,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  the  whole  frar 
temity,  has  been  attacked.  The  assembled  presidents  of  the  different  Lands- 
mannschaften  in  a  university  constitute  the  aenior  convent  This  supreme 
tribunal  does  not  interfere  in  the  private  affairs  of  the  particular  bodies,  bat 
deddee  in  all  matters  that  concern  the  whole  mass  of  Burschen,  and  watches 
over  tlie  strict  observance  of  the  general  acadflmio  code  which  they  have 
enacted  for  themselves.  The  meetings  of  both  tribunals  are  held  frequently 
and  regularly,  but  with  so  much  secrecy  that  the  most  vigilant  police  has  bean 
unable  to  reach  theuL  They  have  cost  many  a  profesMM*  many  a  sleepless 
nigfatk  The  governments  scold  the  senates,  as  if  they  trifled  with  or  even  con- 
nived at  the  evil;  the  senates  lose  all  patience  with  tiie  governments,  for  think- 
ing it  so  easy  a  matter  to  discover  what  Bmschen  are  resolved  to  keep  con- 
cealed. The  exertions  of  both  have  only  sufficed  to  drive  the  Landsmann- 
Bchaf  ten  into  deeper  concealment  From  the  incessant  quarrels  and  uproars, 
and  the  instantaneous  union  of  all  to  oppof^e  any  measure  of  general  discipline 
about  to  be  enforced,  the  whole  senate  often  sees  plainly  that  these  bodies  are 
in  active  opieration,  without  being  able  either  to  ascertain  who  are  their  men^ 
bers,  or  to  pounce  upon  their  secret  oondavesu  • 

EvUa  of  Secret  Societies, 

Since  open  war  was  thus  declared  against  them  by  the  govemmeut,  secrecy 
has  become  indispensable  to  their  existence,  and  the  Bursche  scruples  at  nothing 
by  which  this  secrecy  may  be  insured.  The  most  melancholy  consequence  oi 
this  is,  that,  as  every  man  is  bound  by  the  code  to  esteem  the  preservation  oi 
the  Landsmannschaft  his  first  duty,  every  principle  of  honor  is  often 
trampled  under  foot  to  maintiain  it  In  some  universities  it  wss  provided  by 
the  code  that  a  student  when  called  befbre  the  senate  to  be  examined  about  a 
suspected  Landsmannschaft  ceased  to  be  a  member,  and  thus  be  could  safely 
say  that  he  belonged  to  no  such  institution.  In  others  it  was  provided  thai 
such  an  inquiry  should  operate  as  an  ipso  facto  dissolution  of  the  body  itseU^ 
till  the  investigation  should  be  over;  and  thus  every  member  could  safely 
swear  that  no  such  association  was  in  existence.  There  are  cases  where  the 
student,  at  his  admits. on  into  the  fraternity,  gives  his  word  of  honor  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  spread  a  belief  that  no  such  association  exists,  and, 
if  he  shall  be  questioned  either  by  the  seDat3  or  the  police,  steadfastly  to  deny 
it  Here  and  there  the  professors  fell  on  the  expedient  of  gradually  extirpat- 
ing them  by  taking  from  every  new  student,  at  his  matriculation,  a  solemn 
promise  that  he  would  not  Join  any  of  these  bodies;  but  where  such  principles 
are  abroad,  promises  are  useless,  for  deceit  is  reckoned  a  duty.  The  more 
moderate  convenes  left  it  to  the  oonsdenoe  of  the  party  himself  to  decide 
whether  be  was  bound  in  honor  by  such  a  prom'se;  but  the  code  of  Leipzig,  as 
it  has  been  printed,  boldly  declares  every  promise  of  this  kind  void,  and  those 
who  have  exacted  it  punishable.  Moreover,  it  invests  the  senior  convent,  in 
general  terms,  with  the  power  of  giving  any  man  a  dispensation  from  his 
word  of  honor,  if  it  shall  see  canse,  but  confines  this  privil(:ge  in  money  mat- 
ters to  cases  where  he  has  been  enormously  cheated.  Thus  the  code  of  uni- 
versity Landsmannschaften,  while  it  prates  of  nothing  but  the  point  of  honor, 
and  directs  to  that  centre  all  its  fa*Jtastio  regulation?,  sets  out  with  a  violatioo 
of  everything  honorab*e.  Such  are  the  tenets  of  men  who  chatter  unceasingly 
about  liberty  and  patriotism,  STid  have  perpetually  in  their  mouths  such 
phreses  as  *'  the  Burschen  lead  a  free,  honorable,  and  independent  life  in  the 
cultivation  of  every  social  and  patriotic  virtue."    Thiw  do  moral  iniquitisa 
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become  virtaee  in  their  eyes,  if  they  forward  the  ends,  or  are  neceesary  to  tte 
continued  existence  of  a  worthless  and  mischievous  association;  and  who  can 
tell  how  far  tiiis  process  of  measuring  honor  by  imas^ined  expediency  may 
corrupt  the  moral  sense!  Is  it  wonderful  that  Scmd,  taught  to  consider  deceit^ 
prevai-ication,  or  breach  of  promise  as  virtues,  when  useful  to  a  particular 
cause,  should  have  regarded  assassination  in  the  same  light,  when  the  shedding 
of  blood  was  to  consecrate  doctrines  which  he  looked  upon  as  holy  ? 

The  students  who  have  not  thought  proper  to  Join  any  of  thoso  associations 
are  few  in  number,  and,  in  point  of  estimation,  form  a  class  st!U  more  despised 
and  insulted  than  the  Fitili^ines  themselves.  Every  Bur«cho  thinks  it  dishon- 
orable to  have  communication  with  them;  they  are  admitted  to  no  carousal; 
they  are  debarred  from  all  balls  and  public  festivals  by  which  the  youth  con- 
trive to  make  themselves  notorious  and  ridiculous.  Such  privatiozis  would  not 
be  severely  felt,  but  they  are  farther  exposed  to  every  species  of  contempt  and 
insult;  to  abuse  them  is  an  acceptable  service  to  Germany:  in  the  class  room, 
and  on  the  street,  they  must  be  taught  that  they  are  **  cowardly  slaves,"  and 
all  this,  because  they  will  not  throw  themselves  into  the  fetters  of  a  self -created 
fraternity.  However  they  may  be  outraged,  they  are  entitled  neither  to 
redress  nor  protection;  should  any  of  them  resent  the  maltreatment  heaped 
upon  him,  he  brings  down  on  himself  the  vengeance  of  the  whole  mass  of 
initiated;  for,  to  draw  every  man  within  the  circle  is  a  common  object  of  all 
the  clans;  he  who  joins  none  is  the  enemy  of  alL  Blows,  which  the  Burschen 
have  proscribed  among  themselVes  as  unworthy  of  gentlemen,  are  allowed 
against  the  '*  Wild  Ones," — for  such  is  the  appellation  given  to  these  quiet  suf- 
ferers from  the  caution  with  which  they  must  steal  along,  trembling  at  the 
presence  of  a  Comment  Bursche,  and  exiled,  os  they  are,  from  the  refined 
Intercourse  of  Gommerz-houses  to  the  wilds  and  deserts  of  civilised  society. 
Others,  unable  to  hold  out  against  the  insolence  and  contempt  of  the  young 
men  among  whom  they  are  compelled  to  live,  in  an  evil  hour  seek  refuge 
beneath  the  wing  of  a  Landsmannschaft  These  are  named  Renoncen,  or 
Renounoeri?.  Having  renounced  the  state  of  nature,  they  scand  in  academical 
civilization  a  degree  above  the  obstinate  **Wi]d  Ones,"  but  yet  they  do  not 
acquire  by  their  tardy  and  compelled  submission  a  full  claim  to  all  Burschen 
rights.  Tliey  are  merely  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  fraternity  which 
they  have  joined,  an  1  every  member  of  it  will  run  every  man  through  the 
body  who  dares  to  insult  them,  in  word  or  deed,  otherwise  than  is  prescriljed 
by  the  Burschen  code.  By  object  s.ibmission  to  the  will  of  t):eir  imperious 
protectors,  they  purchase  the  right  of  being  abused  and  stabbed  only  accord- 
ing to  rule,  instead  of  being  kicked  and  knocked  down  contrary  to  all  rule. 

Intestine  ^r\fe. 

Associations  arc  commonly  formed  for  purposes  of  good  will  and  harmony; 
but  the  very  object  of  the  Landamannschajten  is  quarrelling.  So  sx>a  as  a 
number  of  these  fraternities  exist,  they  become  the  sworn  foes  of  each  other, 
except  when  a  common  danger  drives  them  to  make  common  cause.  Each 
aspires  at  being  the  dominant  body  in  the  university,  and,  if  not  the  most 
respected,  at  least  the  m%t  feared,  in  the  t3wn.  They  could  be  tolerated,  if 
the  subject  of  emulation  were  which  should  produce  the  greatest  number  of 
decent  scholars;  it  wou.d  even  be  laudable  if  ti)ey  contended  wbicii  should  be 
victor  at  cricket  or  foot-ball.  But  unfortunately,  the  ambitious  contest  of 
German  Buri^chen  is  simply  who  shall  be  most  successful  at  renowwng,  that  is, 
at  doing  romethlng,  no  matter  what,  which  will  make  people  stare  at  them, 
and  talk  about  them ;  or,  who  shall  produce  the  greatest  number  of  acandala^ 
that  is,  who  shall  fight  the  greatest  number  of  duels,  or  cause  them  to  be 
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taa^t;  or,  who  will  show  the  qnickert  invention  and  the  readiest  hand  in  re- 
sisting all  attempts,  civil  or  academicalf  to  interfere  with  their  vagaries.  If 
opportunities  of  mortifjring  each  other  do  not  occurf  they  must  be  made;  the 
merest  trifles  are  sufficient  to  g^ve  a  pretext  for  serious  quarrels,  and  the  sword 
is  immediately  drawn  to  decide  tbem,  the  *'  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,''  which  is  at  bottom  the  grand  object  of  the  whole.  At  Jena  the  cus- 
tom has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  of  permitting  the  students  to  give  balls;  the 
Senate  has  only  tried  to  make  them  deceut,  by  confining  them  to  the  Rose,  an 
inn  belonging  to  the  University,  and  therefore  under  its  control.  If  they  be 
given  anywhere  else  the  Burscben  cannot  expect  the  company  of  the  fashiona- 
ble ladies  of  Jena,  the  wires  and  daughters  of  the  professors.  Now,  a  Lands- 
mannschaft  which  gives  a  ball  renoumA  superbly ;  it  makes  itself  distinguished, 
and  it  must,  therefore,  be  mortified.  The  other  Burschen  station  themselves 
at  the  door,  or  below  the  windows;  they  hoot,  yell,  sing,  whistle,  and  moke  all 
sorts  of  infernal  noises,  occasionally  completing  the  joke  by  breaking  the  win- 
dows This  necessarily  brings  up  an  abundant  crop  of  scandals;  and  it  can 
easily  happen  that  as  much  blood  is  shod  next  morning  as  there  was  negus 
drunk  the  night  before.  A  Landsmaimschaft  had  incautiously  announced  a 
ball  before  engaging  the  musicians;  the  others  immediately  eng^aged  the  only 
band  of  which  Jena  could  boast  for  a  concert  on  the  same  evohing.  The 
dancers  would  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  either  sacrificing  their  fdte  or 
bringing  over  an  orchestra  from  Weimar;  but  the  quarrel  was  prevented  from 
coming  to  extremes  by  the  non-dancers  giving  up  their  right  over  the  fiddlers^ 
on  condition  that  the  ball  should  be  considered  as  given  by  the  whole  body  of 
Burschcn,  not  by  any  particular  fraternity.  A  number  of  students  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  erect  themselves  into  an  independent  duchy,  which  they  named 
after  a  village  in  the  nei;;hbcrhood  of  Jena,  whither  they  regularly  repaired  to 
drink  beer.  He  who  could  drink  most  was  elected  Duke,  and  the  great  offlcers 
of  his  court  wore  appointed  la  the  same  way,  according  to  their  capacity  for 
liquor.  To  complete  the  farce,  they  paraded  the  town.  Though  all  this 
might  be  extremely  good  for  sota  and  children,  in  students  it  was  exquisitely 
ridiculous;  but  it  attracted  notice;  it  was  a  piece  of  successful  reiiowningy  and 
their  brethren  could  not  tamoly  submit  to  bo  thrown  into  the  shade.  A  num- 
ber of  others  forthwith  erected  themselves  into  a  froo  town  of  the  empire; 
took  their  name  from  anoth3r  neighboring  village;  elected  their  Burgomaster, 
Syndic,  and  Councillors,  and,  habited  in  the  official  garb  of  Hamburgh  or 
Frankfort,  made  their  procession  on  foot,  to  mark  their  contempt  of  ducal 
pomp,  and  point  themselves  out  as  industrious  frugal  citizens.  The  two  parties 
now  came  in  contact  w.*th  each  other;  and  it  was  daily  expected  that  their  re- 
ciprocal caricatures,  like  angry  negotiations,  would  prove  the  forerunners  of 
an  open  war  between  his  Serene  Highness  and  the  Free  Town. 

The  individual  Burche  in  his  academical  character  is  animated  by  the  same 
paltry,  arrogant,  quarrelsome,  domineering  disposition.  When  fairly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  his  sxt,  no  raok  con  command  respect  from  him,  for  he 
knows  no  superior  to  himself  and  bis  comrades.  A  few  years  ago  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  when  she  was  at  Weimar,  visited  the  University  Museum  of  Jena^ 
Among  the  students  who  had  assambled  to  see  her,  one  was  observed  to  keep 
his  bonnet  on  his  head  and  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  as  her  Imperial  Majesty 
passed.  The  Frorector  called  the  young  man  before  him,  and  remonstrated 
with  him  on  his  rudeness.  The  defence  was  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  Burscben* 
ism  :  '*  I  am  a  free  man;  what  is  on  Empress  to  me  ?"  Full  of  lofty  unintelli- 
gible notions  of  his  own  importance  and  high  vocation,  misled  by  ludicrously 
erroneous  ideas  of  honor,  and  hurried  on  by  the  example  of  all  around  him, 
the  true  Burscbe  swaggers  and  renowias,  choleric,  raw,  and  overbearing.    He 
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meMures  his  own  honor,  beoanae  his  oompaniom  mearere  it,  by  the  nomber  of 
ioandcds  he  hv  fought,  bat  neither  he  nor  they  ever  waste  a  thooght  on  what 
Hiey  have  been  fought  for.  To  have  fought  nnsiKitwsiifully  is  bad;  bnt,  if  be 
wishes  to  become  a  respected  and  influential  personage,  not  to  have  fought  al 
all  is  infinitely  worse.  He,  therefore,  does  not  fight  to  resent  insolenoe,  but  he 
insults,  or  takes  offence,  that  he  may  have  a  pretext  for  fighting.  The  lectors- 
rooms  arc  bat  secondary  to  the  fencing-school;  that  is  his  temple,  the  rapter  is 
his  god,  and  the  Conunent  is  the  gospel  by  which  he  swears 

The  Comment^  or  Students  Code, 

This  Cbmnutif,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  Bnrschen  FlondectB,  the  general  code  to 
which  all  the  Landsmannscfaaften  are  snl^ect.  However  numerous  the  latter 
may  be  in  a  university,  there  is  but  one  comment,  and  this  venerable  body  of 
law  descends  from  generation  to  generation,  in  the  special  keeping  of  the 
senior  convent.  It  is  the  holy  volume,  whose  minutest  regulations  must 
neither  be  questioned  nor  slighted;  what  it  allows  cannot  be  wrong,  what  it 
prohibits  cannot  be  right.  **He  has  no  comment  in  him.''  used  to  be  a  pro- 
verbial expression  for  a  stupid  fellow.  It  regulates  the  mode  of  election  of 
fhe  superior  officers,  fixes  the  relation  of  '*  Wild  Ones  "  and  '*  Renouncers"  to 
the  true  Burachen,  and  of  the  Borschen  to  each  other;  it  provides  punidiments 
for  various  offences,  and  commonly  denounces  excommunication  against 
fideves  and  cheaters  at  play,  especially  if  the  cheating  be  of  any  very  grcMS 
Und.  But  the  point  of  honor  is  its  soul.  The  comment  is,  in  reality,  a  code, 
arranging  the  manner  in  which  BurscheD  shall  quarrel  with  each  ether,  and 
how  the  quarrel,  once  begun,  diall  be  terminated.  It  fixes,  with  the  mort 
pedantic  solicitude,  a  graduated  scale  of  offensive  words,  and  the  st]^e  and 
degree  of  satisfaction  that  may  be  demanded  for  each.  The  scale  rises,  or  is 
supposed  to  rise,  in  enormity  till  it  reaches  the  atrocious  expressian  Dvanmer 
Junge  (stupid  youth),  which  contains  within  itself  every  possible  idea  of  insult^ 
And  can  be  atoned  for  only  with  blood.  The  particular  degrees  of  the  scale 
may  vary  in  different  universities;  but  the  principle  of  its  construction  is  the 
iune  in  all,  and  in  aU  *'stapid  youth  ^  is  the  boiling  point.  If  you  are  assftiled 
with  any  epithet  which  stands  below  etupid  youth  in  the  scale  of  contumely, 
700  are  not  bound  immediately  to  chaUenge;  you  may  "set  yourself  in  ad- 
tantage," — that  is,  you  may  retort  on  the  off<ender  with  an  epithet  whidi 
stands  higher  than  the  one  he  has  applied  to  you.  Then  your  opponent  may 
retort,  if  you.  have  left  him  room,  in  the  same  way,  by  rising  a  degree  above 
you;  and  thus  the  courteous  terms  of  the  comment  may  be  bandied  l)etweeo 
you  till  one  or  the  other  finds  only  the  highest  step  of  ttie  ladder  unoociqiied, 
and  is  compelled  to  pronounce  the  *'  stupid  youth,'*  to  which  there  is  no  reply 
but  a  challenge.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  ordinary  practice;  in  general  it 
comes  to  a  challenge  at  once;  but  such  is  the  theory  of  the  Comment.  Who- 
ever submits  to  any  of  these  epithets,  without  eitlier  setting  himself  in  ad- 
tantage,  or  giving  a  chaUenge,  is  fortiiwith  puniriied  by  ttie  convent  with 
VenchisSy  or  the  lesser  excommunication;  for  there  is  a  temporary  and  a  per- 
petual VeracAin,  something  like  the  lesser  and  g^reater  excommunication  in 
•ccle<dastical  discipline.  He  may  recover  his  rights  and  his  honor  by  fighting, 
within  a  given  time,  with  one  member  of  eadi  of  the  existing  Landsmaan- 
•obaften;  but  if  he  allows  the  fixed  time  to  pass  without  doing  so,  the  sentenee 
becomes  irrevocable;  no  human  power  can  restore  him  to  h*s  honors  and  his 
ifgfats;  he  is  declared  inftaious  forever;  the  same  punishment  is  denounced 
•gainst  all  who  hold  intercourse  with  him;  every  mode  of  insult  real  or  vsr- 
hal,  is  permitted  and  laudable  against  him;  he  is  put  to  the  ban  of  thisacaden»- 
ieal  empire,  and  stands  alone  among  his  companions,  the  butt  ot  vncmtdug 
Mom  and  contumely. 
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The  Dud. 

In  tho  condnct  of  the  duel  itself,  the  comment  doscends  to  the  minutest  par- 
tioulars.  Tho  drees,  the  weapons,  the  distance,  tho  raliio  of  differont  kinds  of 
thrusts,  tho  Icn^jth  to  which  the  arm  shall  bo  bars,  and  a  thousand  other 
minutixc,  are  a  1  fixed,  and  have,  at  leasr,  the  merit  of  preventing  every  unfair 
advantage.  In  some  universities  the  sabre,  in  others  the  rapier,  is  tho  academ- 
ical weapon;  pistols  nowhere.  Tho  weapon  U'^ed  at  Jena  is  what  they  call  a 
Sdhlagpr.  It  is  a  straight  blade,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  Ion?,  and  three- 
comercd  Lko  a  bayonet<w  The  hand  is  protected  by  a  circular  plate  of  tin, 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  which  soma  burlesque  poets,  who  have  had  the 
audacity  to  l7.u^h  at  Burschenism,  have  profaned  with  the  aprxBll  '.tion  of  **  The 
Soup  Plato  of  Honor.''  The  handle  can  bo  separated  from  tho  blade,  and  the 
soup  plato  from  both— all  th's  far  purposes  of  concealment.  The  handle  is  put 
in  the  pocket,  the  pkite  is  buttoned  under  the  coat,  tho  blale  is  sbeathcd  in  a 
walking-stick,  and  thus  the  parties  proceed  unsuspected  tt)  tho  place  of  combat, 
as  if  they  wore  going  out  for  a  morning  stroll.  The  tapering  triangular  I  lode 
necesmi'ily  becrmcs  roundish  towards  the  point;  therefore,  no  throst  counts 
unless  it  be  9o  deep  that  the  orifice  of  the  wound  is  three-cornered;  for,  as  the 
Comment  has  it,  **no  affair  is  to  be  decided  in  a  trifling  and  childish  way 
merely  pro  formaJ^  Besides  the  seconis,  an  umpire  and  a  surgeon  must  be 
present;  but  tho  lost  is  always  a  medical  student,  that  be  may  bo  under  the 
comment-obligation  to  secrecy.  All  parties  pressnt  are  bound  not  to  reveal 
what  pasB:s,  without  distinction  of  consequences,  if  it  has  been  fairly  done; 
the  samo  promise  is  exacted  from  those  who  may  come  accidentally  to  know 
anything  of  the  matter;  to  give  information  or  evidence  against  a  Bursche  in 
regard  to  anything  not  contrary  to  the  Ck>mment,  is  an  inexpiable  ofi'ence. 
Thus  life  may  easily  be  lost  without  the  possibility  of  discovery;  for  authority 
is  deprived  as  far  as  possible  of  every  means  by  which  it  might  get  at  the 
truth.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  mortal  combats  are  not  frequent,  partly  from 
the  average  equality  of  skill,  every  man  being  in  daily  practice  of  his  weapon, 
partly  because  there  is  often  no  small  portion  of  gasconade  in  the  warlike  pro- 
pensities of  these  young  persons;  yet  neither  are  they  so  rare  as  many  people 
imagine.  It  does  not  often  happen,  indeed,  that  either  of  the  parties  is  killed 
on  the  spot,  but  the  wounds  often  superinduce  other  mortal  ailments,  and  still 
more  frequently  lay  the  foundation  of  diseases  which  cling  to  the  body 
through  life.  A  professor,  who  perhaps  has  had  better  opportunities  of  loom- 
ing the  working  of  the  system  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  assured  me  that 
instances  are  by  no  means  rare  of  youijig  men  carrying  home  consumption 
with  them  in  consequence  of  slight  injuries  received  in  the  lungs.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  last  fatal  duel  at  Jena,  the  government  of  Weimar  gave  this 
gentleman  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  affair.  He  declined  it,  unless  he 
were  authorized,  at  the  same  time,  to  act  against  the  Londsmannschaften  gen- 
erally. On  receiving  this  power,  he  seized  a  number  of  their  Schlatger^  and 
sent  to  jail  a  score  of  those  whom  he  believed  to  be  most  active  in  the  confrar 
temitiea  But  the  impression  of  this  unwonted  rigor  was  only  temporary; 
they  became  more  secret,  but  not  at  all  less  active. 

Tet,  let  it  only  become  necessary  to  oppose  the  inroads  of  discipline,  to 
punish  the  townnnen,  or  to  do  some  extravagant  thing  that  will  astound  the 
governments,  and  these  bodies,  which  thus  live  at  daggers-drawing  with  each 
other,  are  inseparable.  They  take  their  measures  with  a  secrecy  which  no 
yigllanco  bos  hitherto  been  able  to  penetrate,  and  an  unanimity  which  has 
scarcely  been  tainted  by  a  single  treason.  The  mere  townsmen  are  objects  of 
supreme  contempt  to  the  Bursche;  for,  from  the  moment  he  enters  the  univor- 
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sity ,  he  looks  on  himfielf  as  belonging  to  a  class  set  apart  for  some  pecnUarl^r 
high  vocation,  and  vested  with  no  less  a  privilege  than  that  of  acknowledging 
no  law  but  their  own  will.  The  citisens  he  denominates  Fhilistines,  and  con- 
siders them  to  exist  only  to  fear,  honor,  and  obey  the  chosen  people  of  whom 
he  himself  is  one.  The  g^reater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  dependant,  in  some 
professional  shc^  or  other,  on  those  who  attend  the  nniversity,  and  must  have 
the  fear  of  the  Bnrschen  daily  and  nightly  before  their  eye&  To  mmimor  at 
the  caprices  of  the  Academic  Israel,  to  laugh  at  their  mummeries,  or  seriously 
resist  and  resent  their  arrogance,  would  only  expose  the  unhappy  Philistine  to 
the  certainty  of  having  his  head  and  his  windows  broken  together;  for  he  has 
no  rights  as  against  a  Bursche,  not  even  that  of  giving  a  challenge,  unless  he 
be  a  nobleman  or  a  military  officer.  When  the  Burschen  are  in  earnest,  no 
civil  police  is  of  any  earthly  use;  they  would  as  little  hesitate  to  attack  it  as 
they  would  fail  of  putting  it  to  flight.  I  saw  Leipsig  thrown  into  confusion 
one- night  by  the  students  attempting  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  person 
of  a  soldier  who,  they  believed,  had  insulted  one  of  their  brethren  in  a  quarrel 
on  the  street  about  some  worthless  woman.  Although  it  was  late,  the  offended 
party  had  been  able  speedily  to  collect  a  respectable  number  of  academic 
youth  to  attack  the  guard-house;  for  a  well-trained  Bursche  knows  theoom- 
merz-bouses  where  his  comrades  nightly  congregate  to  drink,  smoke,  and  ahi^ 
as  certainly  as  a  well-trained  police  officer  knows  the  haunts  of  thieves. 

Burschenachaft 

The  most  imminent  danger  which  the  Landsmannschaften  have  hitherto 
encountered,  arose  from  the  students  themselves.  The  academical  youth 
seemed  to  have  brought  back  from  the  campaigns  of  1818  and  1814,  a  spirit  of 
more  manly  union;  and,  perhaps,  an  earnest  contest  against  French  bayonets 
had  taught  them  to  look  with  less  prejudiced  eyes  on  the  paltriness  of  their 
own  ridiculous  squabbles.  A  few  leading  heads  at  Jena  proposed  that  the 
Landsmannschaften  should  be  abolished,  and  the  Comment  abrogated;  not, 
however,  with  the  view  of  crushing  all  associations,  but  that  the  whole  body 
of  tho  students  might  be  united  in  one  general  brotherhood,  under  a  new  and 
moro  reasonable  constitution.  The  Landsmannschaften  did  not  yield  without 
a  struggle,  but  the  Burschenschaft  (for  so  they  baptized  the  new  associatioii, 
because  it  comprehended  all  Burschen)  finally  triumphed;  renowning  dwindled 
away,  and  venerable  dust  be;;an  to  settle  on  the  Conmient.  It  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  during  the  existrnce  of  this  body  the  manners  of  the  university 
improved.  In  tho  investigation  afterwards  instituted  by  the  Diet,  the  Pro- 
fessors bore  witness  that  greater  tranqulUity,  order,  and  respect  for  tho  laws 
had  never  been  manifested  in  Jena  than  under  the  Burschenschaft.  There  was 
nothing  compulsory  in  it;  no  constraint  was  used,  no  insult  or  contempt  was 
permitted  towards  those  who  did  not  choose  to  join  ik  So  far  was  it  already 
advanced  in  civilization,  in  comparison  with  the  former  brcytherfaoods,  that 
besides  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  dogs  into  its  solemn  assemblies,  it 
would  allow  no  man  either  to  smoke  or  to  remain  covered  in  them.  It  was 
even  provided  that  the  orator  should  turn  his  face  to  the  Burschen  while  he 
was  addressing  them,  and  take  his  seat  again  when  he  had  finished.  This 
spirit  of  uniformity,  going  out  from  Jena,  shook  the  old  institutions  in  other 
universities;  till  at  length,  when  the  students  had  assembled  from  every  comer 
of  GUsrmany,  in  1817,  to  celebrate  on  the  Wartburg  the  anniversary  of  the 
Reformation,  and  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  the  destruction  of  the  Landsmann- 
schaften w::s  unanimously  voted,  and  the  all-comprehending  Burschenschaft 
was  to  take  their  place.  But  this  proved  its  ruiiL  It  had  been  resolved  not 
merely  to  melt  into  one  organized  association  the  whole  body  of  students  in 
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fbeir  respectiTe  univeraitiee,  bat  to  form  a  supreme  cooncfl  of  del^^ates  from 
them  all,  to  direct  and  give  miity  to  the  nvhola  The  fears  which  the  govern- 
ments had  long  entertained,  that  political  objects  were  concealed  beneath  the 
Burschenschaft,  now  became  certainty.  The  organization  of  the  body,  and 
the  regular  oontribntions  by  which  funds  were  to  be  created;  tho  resolution  to 
wear  the  sword  and  plume  as  the  proper  ornaments  of  a  chivalrous  student, 
and  to  adopt  a  sort  of  uniform  in  tho  singular  dress  which  is  still  so  common 
among  them,  were  all  regarded,  if  not  as  indications  of  dangerous  dosigns,  at 
least  as  instruments  which  could  easily  bo  us3d  for  dangerous  purposes.  The 
very  language  in  which  they  announced  their  objects,  so  far  as  any  distinct 
idea  could  be  drawn  from  its  mystical  verbosity,  covered  them  with  political 
suspicion.  The  words  country,  freedom,  and  independence,  were  perpetually 
in  their  mouths;  and  people  naturally  asked.  How  is  this  new  Gtermauic  Aca- 
demic Diet  to  benefit  any  one  of  the  three  ?  What  means  this  rej^ular  array  of 
deputies  and  conmiittees  among  persons  who  have  no  duty  but  that  of  prose- 
cuting their  studies  ?  To  what  end  this  universal  Burschen  Tribunal,  which  is 
to  extend  its  decrees  from  Kiel  to  TQbingen,  and  direct  tho  movements  of  a 
combined  body  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps  ?  These 
questions  were  in  everybody's  mouth;  and  it  is  tmjust  to  say  that  they  were 
merely  politic  alarms  sounded  by  the  minions  of  suspicious  and  oppressive 
governments.  He  must  be  a  credulous  man  who  can  believe  that  from  eight 
to  ten  thousand  students,  animated  by  the  political  ardor  which  of  lata  years 
has  pervaded  all  the  universities  of  Qermany,  could  be  thus  organized  without 
becoming  troublesome  to  the  public  tranquillity;  and  he  must  be  a  very  impru- 
dent man  who  couM  wish  to  see  the  work  of  political  regeneraticn,  even  where 
it  is  needed,  placed  in  such  hands.  Members  of  the  University  of  Jena  itself^ 
who  are  no  lovers  of  despotism,  do  not  conceal  their  conviction,  that,  although 
the  founders  of  the  Burschenschaft  were  sincere  in  their  desires  to  abolish  the 
old  murderous  distinctions,  yet  they  labored  after  this  union,  only  with  a  view 
of  using  it  as  a  political  instrument  The  governments  denounced  tho  now 
associations ;  in  Jena  they  had  first  breathed,  and  in  Jena  they  first  expired.  The 
Burschenschaft  otwyed  the  order  of  the  Grani  Duke  for  its  abolition.  The 
Landsmannschoften  immediately  came  forth  from  their  graves;  the  Comment 
once  more  became  the  rule  of  faith  and  life;  renowning  and  scandalizing  roas- 
sumed  their  ancient  honors;  and,  as  formerly,  the  Burschen  still  quarrel  and 
fight,  and  swear  loudly  to  make  gv.od  their  ''academical  liberty." 

[To  the  above  picture  of  Student  Life  at  Jena  in  1820-23,  we  subjoin  a 
sketch  of  University  Life  by  Mayhew  in  1864.] 

Burachenschaften  in  1864.* 

There  are  three  such  Burachenachaft  institutions  in  Jena,  each  of  such 
societies  having  special  principles  to  work  out,  and  all  of  them  being  distin- 
guished by  ceitain  colors,  displayed  either  in  the  striped  ribbon  (called  the 
'*  band  ")  which  the  members  wear  across  their  breast,  or  in  the  bit  of  similarly- 
striped  ribbon  dangling  from  their  watch  (called  the  Bier-zipfdy  or  beer-lappet), 
or  else  in  the  colors  of  the  gold-embroidersd  cap,  which  is  like  an  inverted 
flower-pot  saucer  in  shape,  and  worn  immediately  over  the  right  temple,  rather 
than  on  the  crown  of  the  heed— being  kept  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  small 
piece  of  elastic  that  is  slipped  over  the  back  of  the  skull.  This  is  known  by 
the  name  of  their  *'  cerevia-  (or  beer-)  cap,"  and  it  is  customary  for  tho  Boys  to 
swear  by  it;  for  instead  of  attesting  any  solemn  declaration  by  the  words 
"upon  their  honor,"  or  "upon  their  'davy,"  after  the  manner  of  other  youths, 
it  is  the  habit  of  the  Jena  students  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  any  point  that 

*  Qerman  Li:e  imd  MAonen  a«  seen  in  Sszgdj,  1804.    llenrj  llaylivw.  Londi>n.  IBM. 
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may  be  doubted,  "apon  their  grand  eerevis"  (Latfn,  eerivisia^  "beer'O  or 
tlieir  *'  little  cerevis,*'  according  to  the  importanoe  of  the  oocaaloii.  Bat  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  ourloos  beer-naages  given  hereafter,  that  it  ia  forbidden  for  any 
student  to  pledge  his  grand  oerevis  to  a  negative  proposition;  that  ia  to  say,  he 
dare  not  assure  any  one  that  he  did  rvoi  see  or  hear  such  and  such  a  thing,  by 
means  of  this  form  of  adjuration.  For,  say  the  beer  laws,  with  all  the 
pomposity  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  at  119,  *'  as  the  grand  cerevis  takes  the 
place  of  an  oath,  so  must  it  not  be  used  thoughtlessly.  Koreover,  a  positiye 
fact  only  can  be  certified  by  the  grand  cerevis,  and  it  roust  never  be  given  to 
attest  the  truth  of  a  negative  one"  (nie  darf  dot  negative  Cerevis  gegeben 
werden). 

Each  of  such  student^dubs  or  Burschenschafl  institutions  has,  moreover, 
not  only  its  distinctive  tri-colored  ribbons  and  cerevis-caps,  but  its  special 
monogram,  or  literal  device,  made  up  of  the  initials  of  the  words  standing  for 
the  main  principles  which  it  is  respectively  sworn  to  uphold;  and  such  device 

worked  in  gold-thread  on  the  crown  of  the  cerevis-caps  worn  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  dub,  and  also  in  the  centre  of  the  large  silk  flag,  which  is  kept  by 
the  Fahne-wart  (bamier-warden)  of  the  society,  and  carried  at  the  head  of  the 
onions  during  any  grand  procession.  These  same  monograms,  moreover,  are 
chalked  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  previous  to  any  duel  being  fought,  so  as  to 
mark  the  aides  or  places  of  the  two  combatants. 

1.  The  "  Armins,"  or  "  Armfnians,''  whose  colors  are  black,  red.  and  gokl; 
the  word  here  printed  in  italics  being  expressive  of  the  distinctive  hoe  by 
which  the  members  of  the  club  are  characteriaed;  that  is  to  say,  their  cape  are 
of  a  scarlet  tint,  with  merely  a  narrow  stripe  of  black  and  gold  round  the 
band  of  them.    These  '*  boys "  have  for  their  motto  the  words — 

•<Fbbkdom,  Honob,  ahd  Fathebjland  1 " 

(Ofrd^it,  e^rc,  unb  Datrrlanb !) 

2,  The  *' (Germans,'*  or  "Gtermanlans,**  who  have  for  their  colors  a  white 
ground,  with  a  border  of  black,  red,  and  gold,  and  whose  motto  is — 

<*OoD^  Frxedom,  Honob,  ahd  Fathkblaitd  I '' 

(9ott,  (^rri^rit  <l^rff,  unb  Saterlonb !) 

8.  The  "  Teutons,"  or  **  Teutonians,"  and  these  have  blue  tat  their  principal 
color,  and  white  and  gold  for  the  additiooal  hues,  while  the  words  of  their 
motto  are — 

'*  Loira  UYX  the  Cibclx  of  Tbutonia  ! '' 

(tflrcKlMl  bittot  Xeutonia!) 

Now,  the  cerevis-cap  above  described,  emUaconed  with  the  gold  monogram 
an  the  crown,  and  with  a  border  of  golden  vine-leaves  running  round  the 
side  of  it,  constitutes,  together  with  the  triodored  ribbon  across  the  breast, 
and  the  like  trioolored  Bier-zipfel  dangling  from  the  watch  in  the  waistooat- 
pocket,  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  costume,  not  only  of  a  Jena 
student,  but  of  thosa  belong^g  to  the  Burschenschaft  institutions  at  tiie  other 
Universities  of  Germany;  for  such  student>clubs  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Saxe- 
Weimar  CoUege  alone,  but  ramify  throughout  the  colleges  of  the  entire 
oountiy.  Add,  then,  to  the  above  distinctive  artides  of  student  costume,  a  pair 
of  Kanonen-stiefelr-oT,  in  other  words,  hunting-boots,  as  long  as  a  cannon — 
and  a  short  black  velvet  surtout  got  up  in  the  '^old  Qennan''  style,  all 
befrogged,  and  bebraided,  and  belaced,  and  with  festoons  of  plaited  cord 
dangling  from  each  shoulder,  after  the  fashion  of  a  footman's  aiguiUeltee;  and 
the  reader  will  have  a  tolerably  vivid  notion  of  a  Gterman  student  in  **foU 
dress  ''—especially  if  he  conceives  the  Burache  to  carry  a  lady's  gray  cheokad 
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diswl  folded  iqwn  one  arm,  and  an  frory-headed  and  ivoiy  t^iped  cane  in  tiie 
lymd;  for  eadi  and  all  of  rach  articleB— from  the  pomiei-like  cap  down  to  tlie 
fvory-tipped  waHdng^stldc— are  the  indiqpeQasble  aocompaniments  of  everj 
Jena  stndent,  pretending  to  the  leaei  '*fltyle  "  at  the  present  day. 

To  become  a  member  of  these  Burwehenschaft  institotioos  is  a  matter  that  it 
beset  with  some  slight  dilBcalty.  In  the  first  place,  no  f oceigners  are  ever  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  select  circle;  since  they  are  sopposed  to  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  interests  of  the  Fatheriand.  Tme,  strangers  are  allowed  to 
join  the  clnb,  as  tolerated  members,  bat  they  are  never  soffered  to  take  any 
active  part  in  the  bosinen  of  it;  nor  can  they  so  much  as  wear  the  red,  bhie^ 
or  white  cerevi»K»p  peculiar  to  the  members  of  one  or  other  of  the  three 
Bunchenachc^ft  institationa  Moreover,  even  the  yoaths  who  are  natives  of 
the  country  have  to  ondeixo  a  six-months'  coarse  of  probation,  bsfore  they 
can  be  admitted  as  regolar  members  to  the  society;  and  if,  diiring  the  proba- 
tionary term,  their  company  or  their  principles  be  found  to  bo  micongcnial  to 
the  rest  of  the  youths,  they  are  politely  informed,  at  the  end  of  th?ir  novitiatei, 
that  there  are  certain  secret  ohfjections  to  their  joining  the  dubw  Nor  is  such  a 
novice  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  coarse  of  probation,  on^  the  code  of  the 
lawv,  as  well  as  tbo  declaration  of  the  principles  of  the  union  in  question,  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  candidate  for  mitniaB^mi^  so  that  be  may  sta4y 
them  at  his  leisure;  and  it  is  only  after  the  youth  has  had  several  days  to 
ponder  over  the  whole  matter,  that  he  is  asked  whether  he  is  inclined  to  sub- 
scribe to  them,  and  feels  that  he  has  strength  and  will  enou^^  to  uphold  them. 

Further,  there  are  still  other  sacrifices  to  be  made.  Not  only  has  evory 
member  of  the  club  to  give  up  a  certain  percentage  of  all  the  money  sent  to 
him  by  his  parents,  for  the  maintenance  of  t!ie  society  (the  usual  amount  con- 
tributed by  each  being  about  40  thalera,  or  6/,  each  half-year),  but  he  is  also 
bound  to  devote  considerable  time  to  attending  the  various  drinking- bouts, 
conferences,  fencing-exercises,  and  duels,  in  which  the  members  of  the  union 
have  to  take  part  He  is  expected,  indeed,  to  be  present  at  each  of  the  drink- 
ing-bouts, which  occur  twice  every  week  and  last  from  eight  till  ten  in  the 
evening,  and  also  to  conform  to  all  the  drinking  ceremonies  usual  on  such 
occasions;  and  though  he  is  not  strictly  bound  to  join  in  the  Ex^kneipe 
(additional  weekly  or  fortnightly  drinking-bout)  which  is  generally  held  some- 
where in  the  suburbs,  on  the  Sunday  evenings  during  each  Semester^  or  half- 
yearly  course  of  study,  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  cor^sidered  '*unboyliko ''  not 
to  do  so.  Again,  he  must  be  present  every  day  for  an  hour  or  two  at  the 
"fencing  loft,"  and  practise  there  diligently  with  the  small  swords,  so  as  to 
qualify  himself  to  defend  his  own  honor,  or  that  of  any  brother,  in  case  of 
emergency.  Over  and  above  this,  too,  he  must  be  ready  to  take  part  in  the 
watch  at  the  bedside  when  any  brother  member  of  the  society  has  been 
seriously  wounded  in  a  Menaur  (or  measuring  of  weapons),— for  such  is  the 
usual  German  phrase  for  a  duel  Nor  is  this  aU.  The  member  of  such  a 
Burschenschaft  institution  has  to  be  present  at  every  meeting  called  by  the 
** Sprecher^"  or  speaker  of  the  society;  such  meetings  being  always  secret 
ones,  and  held  with  closed  doors,  within  which  none  even  of  the  tolerated 
members  are  allowed  to  enter.  These  occur  often  twice  and  thrice  in  the  week, 
and  continue  no  short  time;  so  that  the  repeated  inroads  upon  the  time  of  a 
youth  who  has  come  to  the  University  to  study  arc  such  as  to  make  the  atten- 
tion to  the  dub-businesB  a  matter  of  onslight  sacrifice  on  his  part. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  a  youth  has  jnst  had  his  name  placed  by  his 
parents  on  the  College  books,  and-  that  he  has  expressed  a  wish  to  same  friend 
whom  he  knows,  f  o  enrol  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Armlnian  Burschenachaft 
«-«  society  with  which  we  profess  to  have  more  particular  acquaintance  than 
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with  any  other;  for  it  is  the  peculiar  cakbom.  at  Jena  and  other  such  institatioos, 
that  he  who  fratemises  with  one  club  cannot  be  permitted  to  aaBodate  with 
the  members  of  another;  so  that  on  visiting  the  town  the  stranger  most  do,  as 
we  were  obliged  to  do,  t. «.,  select  his  friends,  and  abide  by  them,  since  every 
society  is  utterly  distinct  from,  if  not  absolutely  at  war  with,  almost  every 
other. 

Well,  we  will  suppose,  as  we  said  before,  that  the  new-comer  has  chosen,  like 
us,  the  Armins  for  his  friends;  and  then,  after  having  taken  part,  for  some  few 
nights,  in  the  drinking-bouts  with  the  '*  Boys,''  he  has  a  copy  of  the  principal 
laws  placed  in  his  hand  for  his  due  consideration  and  adoption,  before  being 
admitted  within  the  exclusive  drole. 

We  afiked  to  be  allowed  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
such  rules;  and  though  it  was  by  no  means  usual  for  strangers  to  have  such  a 
privilege  vouchsafed  to  them,  the  favor  was  at  length  granted,  and  we  were 
famished  with  the  following  curious  abstract  of  the  leading  tenets  of  the  insti- 
tution in  question.* 

Introduetum  to  the  Rulet  of  the  Arminian  Clvb  at  Jena, 

Convinced  that  the  noble  self-consdousness  of  the  German  nation— their 
brotherly  love  and  their  desire  for  national  unity  (now  that  the  latter  feeling 
has  been  newly  awakened  by  the  late  glorious  wars  for  liberty) — must  meet 
with  a  lively  expression  on  the  part  of  the  academic  youths  of  Jena,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  students  accordingly  founded  and  joined,  on  the  12th 
June,  1815,  the  institutions  now  known  as  the  BureohenachafL 

They  felt  satisfied  that  any  academic  union,  which  would  be  fitting  to  the 
purpose  and  principles  of  the  University,  must  necessarily  be  based  upon  that 
high  spirit  which  alone  can  ensure  that  which,  after  God-seeking,  Is  tbe  holiest 
and  noblest  aspiration  of  man:  the  freedom  and  independence  of  our  Father- 
land. 

This  union  was  named  by  them  the  Burechenschaft,  or  Guild  of  Boy& 

Therefore,  the  first  and  holiest  object  of  the  Guild  of  Boys  was  to  give  fresh 
life  and  vigor  to  German  customs  and  feelings;  to  excite  German  energy,  as 
well  as  to  promote  chastity;  to  induce  their  compatriots,  in  their  common  love 
of  the  Fatherland,  to  sacrifice  every  worldly  interest  to  it;  to  g^ve  up  to  war 
and  destruction  every  power  which  opposed  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  nation;  to  annihilate  every  base  sentiment  that  was  antagonistic  to  the 
proper  regulation  and  diffusion  of  such  a  high-minded  spirit,  and,  finally,  to 
bring  about  the  re-cstabliahment  of  concord  and  brotherly  love  among  the 
University  students. 

Whoovcr  struggles  for  so  high  an  object  can  tolerate  only  the  society  of 
brave  and  honorable  youtbs. 

Therof oro,  as  tho  first  condition  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  such  ends, 
the  f  3undcr8  of  the  Guild  of  Boys  demanded  of  each  member,  who  was  desir- 
ous of  bo'onging  to  it,  complisoice  with  the  following  forms  of  existence : — 
Moral  living;  stern  upholding  of  personal  dignity;  and  acting  in  conformity 
with  a  tni?f  minly,  chivoilrous  spirit,  such  as  knows  how  to  defend^  and  how 
to  maintain^  right  and  honor,  at  the  cost  even  of  life  or  blood. 

By  these  principles  of  patriotism,  morality,  and  nobility,  the  Boys'  Guild 
increased  and  became  stronger  and  stronger,  despite  every  impediment,  and 

♦  Wo  Fh  Mi'd  ikM.  howerer.  for  our  own  co  llt's  siko,  'httt  wo  aro  sniUy  of  n  •  b  e  ich 
of  fa  th  if  ilio  p  ibl  caton  uf  tli*  m  :  i>h  ct>  we  •-tHU'd  tt  tho  ti'ue  thit  onr  object  wmi  lo 
mak  thf  En*;  l-h  public,  in  a  'ino  m'-aenre*.  urqitt  iiied  with  the  piiiinplesi «  f  ro'  icttet 
to  which  thi'y  wo»«  ut  or  8tniii|j;er'.  Wo  wo-  in  ormei.  at  ibo  »«nio  iI.tii*,  lh.it  tie 
niHt  cr  8  I'  pl>«-d  to  lis  w*8  mer  -ly  a  pornon  of  whs'  the  m  -invTi*  had  i  •  an'*  cr'M^o ;  bat 
iKhithr  tlio  r<  81.  wh8  wifiheld  on  accon  t«>f  i>8  •ei'gam  ro  mNtreror  unin  ere<«tiii^ 
form,  or  (•eciii-o  it  waa  of  a  mnr-^  private  and  pccret  nttnru.  wo  are  rot  in  a  pot»iiioii 
even  to  coDjeciure.    Aa  it  waa  given  to  ua,  ao  do  we  present  it  to  the  reaier. 
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the  machinatlaDR  of  those  who  worked  with  ill-will  against  it.  It  grew  to  be 
a  power,  important  and  salutary,  for  the  development  of  patriotic  life.  It  has 
maintained  itself,  through  the  infusion  of  an  ideal  spirit  into  the  youths  of  the 
country,  even  to  this  day,  despite  the  alteration  of  the  times. 

Now  we,  the  members  of  the  Boys'  Guild  called  Arminia,  assembling  at  the 
Borough-Cellar,  are  faithful  and  true  successors  of  the  original  Boys'  Guild  in 
Jena. 

We  have  not  only  immutably  kept  its  external  marks  of  distinction,  but  we 
have  also  lineally  inherited  its  spirit  We  acknowledge  its  aim  to  be  the  most 
generous  of  all  objects,  as  well  as  the  most  worthy  for  the  academic  youths  of 
this  period  to  endeavor  to  carry  out;  and  we  adhere  to  the  idea  of  its  princi- 
ples with  unshaken  fidelity. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  accomplish  our  purpose  the  more  surely,  to  put  an 
end  to  all  individual  dissension,  and  to  bx^g  about  the  perfect  rule  and  regu- 
lation of  our  Boys'  Guild,  we  have,  after  careful  and  mature  consideration,  set 
down  the  following  laws  as  the  basis  of  our  constitution,  and  as  the  fondar 
mental  principles  to  which  all  our  members  are  expected  to  subscribe. 

8 1.  We  devote  our  life  and  strength  to  the  service  of  the  united  German 
Fatherland.  For  the  welfare  of  Germany,  we  will  cultivate  our  youthful 
energies  with  earnestness  and  perseverance;  for  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  (Germany,  we  will  stand  up  with  manly  courage;  for  the  unity  of  Germany, 
we  will  work  with  one  heart  and  soul.  And  for  what  we  have  thus  striven  in 
our  youth,  we  hereby  pledge  our  faith  to  defend  and  promote  zealously,  with 
all  our  bodily  and  mental  strength,  when  we  are  men  and  citizens. 

8  2.  Therefore,  this  Boys'  GuUd,  being  in  its  conrtitution  and  aq>iration 
essentially  a  German  fraternity,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  those  students 
only  should  be  admitted  to  it  who  are  the  sons,  not  alone  of  German  parents, 
but  of  citizens  of  the  German  Fatherland.  Nevertheless,  considering  that 
there  are  nations  the  people  of  which,  though  belong^ing  to  an  extraneous 
body-politic,  partake  of  the  German  nature  on  account  of  their  having  been 
bom  to  the  German  language,  and  educated  after  German  manners,  we  cheer- 
fully receive  into  our  union  students  of  t^  kind,  uton  the  understanding  that 
they  are  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  German  patriotic  principle  set  down  in 
Section  1— although  they  are  expected  to  do  this  only  so  far  as  it  agrees  with 
their  extra-German  patriotic  views. 

8  8.  Bearing  in  mind  the  endeavors  of  the  original  Boys'  Guild  to  combine 
the  whole  of  the  academic  youths  of  Germany  into  one  large  patriotic  union, 
we  regard  this  as  the  object  for  which  we  are  to  strive  with  all  our  force — 
**  that  is  to  say,  to  bring  together  the  scattered  elements  of  the  real  and  united 
student  mini,  throughout  idl  Germany,  and  first  of  all  in  Jena."  Bo,  further, 
do  we  declare,  that  we  will  never  acknowledge,  but  rather  combat,  by  all 
means  in  our  power,  every  society  opposed  to  the  aim  and  object  of  the 
student-union;  especially  the  so-called  ''Husbandmen"  (Oehonom)  and 
**  Corps,"  who  are  a  type  of  a  base  life  among  sttuienta,  and  animated  by 
no  sense  of  patriotism  whatever, 

8  4.  Upon  each  member  of  the  Student  Guild  a  moral  and  honorable  mode 
of  action  and  thought  are  enforced  as  a  duty.  This,  indeed,  can  be  the  only 
foundation  of  every  noble  aim,  and  by  such  means  alone  can  the  respect  and 
honor  of  the  whole  Student  Guilds  be  secured.  In  particular,  the  preserva- 
tion of  chastity  is  demanded  of  the  members  as  a  national  and  truly  German 
virtue,  in  accordance  with  the  pure  and  holy  purpose  of  the  Student  Guilds, 

85.  In  all  matters  of  honor  we  regard  the  duel  as  a  purifying  ordeal;  that 
is  to  say,  we  consider  that  by  such  meacs  the  student  has  restored  to  him  the 
honor  which,  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-students,  had  been  injured  by  some 
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Opprobrious  offence.  Therefore,  every  one  belonging  to  our  societj  is  obliged 
not  only  to  purify  his  own  honor  with  the  customary  weapons,  provided  ha 
can  obtain  no  other  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  him,  bnt^ 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  principle  of  Justness,  he  is  expected  to  be  ever 
ready  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  whose  honor  he  has  injured,  and  that  with 
such  weapons  as  his  adversary  may  select  Nevertheless,  the  Student  Guild 
makes  it  a  special  duty  to  endeavor  to  prevent,  by  all  fitting  means,  any  toanton 
provocation  being  offered  by  its  members  to  those  of  anotlier  society. 

16.  In  order  to  manifest  also  in  our  outward  fq>pearance  that  we  are  the 
true  snccassors  of  the  ancient  Student  Gkiild,  we  maint«n1n  to  th's  day,  as  the 
only  colors  of  our  banner,  the  "venerable  black,  red,  and  gold."  Further, 
the  sole  object  of  our  ambition  we  express  in  the  following  words :— **  Honob, 
Frebdom,  and  the  Fathierland;*'  and  by  Hiat  motto  we  will  ever  bear  in 
mind  that  as  our  inward  honor  is  our  holiest  good,  so,  also,  will  we  devote  our 
property  and  our  life-blood  to  the  defence  of  what  we  value  quite  as  highly— 
the  outward  honor  of  our  country;  and  even  so,  indeed,  will  we  give  up  our 
whole  energies  to  our  Fatherland,  for  which,  alone,  we  will  live  and  dia 

%  7.  Satisfied,  moreover,  after  mature  consideration,  tiiat  these  laws,  in 
their  integrity,  constitute  the  intrinsic  conditions  of  every  well-regulated 
Student  Quild,  we  decUre  they  shall  ever  be  regarded  as  sacred,  and  preserved 
intact  by  us.  On  their  inviolability  the  duration  of  this  Student  Guild  is 
made  to  depend.    Still  we  enjoin,  further,  the  following  immutable  laws : — 

%  8.  Each  member  of  our  society  who  wilfully  infringes  these  statutes,  as 
well  as  every  member  who,  openly  or  secretly,  seeks  to  change  or  reject  but 
one  single  paragraph  of  them,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  the  Guild, 
and  to  be  excluded  from  it  forever. 

%  9.  If,  too— as  we  can  hardly  anticipate— it  should  ever  come  to  pass  that 
the  majority  of  ibe  m3mbers  should  vote  for  the  abolition  or  alteration  of 
tiiese  laws,  then  the  faithful  minority  dUme  is  entitled  to  continue  in  operation 
as  the  Student  GKiild  of  the  Arminians,  and  to  them,  and  them  only,  shall 
remain  the  name,  the  colors,  the  motto,  and  the  property  of  the  said  society. 

Now  every  unprejudiced  person*  must  admit  that  there  is  a  world  of  fine 
youthful  and  glowing  beauty,  as  well  as  of  ardent  boyish  nobility,  in  the  above 
principles;  and  every  one  who  wishes  to  see  Germany  and  her  people  rise  oat 
of  the  mire  of  all  kinds  of  social  and  political  degradation,  in  which  she  is 
now  left  to  wallow,  can  only  lament  tiiat  the  pledge  given  by  the  warm- 
hearted lads  in  Section  1  (wherein  they  promise  to  work  **  for  the  good  of  the 
Fatherland,  even  when  they  shall  become  men  and  dtisens '')  should  be  so 
utterly  forgotten  and  unheeded  in  after  life,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Xing  of 
Prussia's  late  arrogant  rejection  of  his  Parliament^  there  were  none,  amoqg 
the  thousands  of  ex-students  who  had,  in  their  youth,  sworn  to  devote  **  their 
property  and  their  life  blood  to  the  defence  of  whtit  they  valued  ai  highly  as 
their  own  inioard  honor— the  otUward  honor  of  their  country  ^'^to  volunteer 
for  the  '*  forlorn  hope,''  and  to  cheer  the  flagging  spirits  on,  to  take  by  assault 
the  tumble-down  citadel  of  the  antiquated  Gk>vemnient  itself.  But  so  it  is, 
Wortschwallerei,  or  wind-bag  bombast,  prevails  throughout  Deutschland  on 
every  side;  whilst  action,  the  only  proof  of  earnestness  in  such  matters,  is 
utterly  wanting.  Indeed,  whenever  the  so-called  NcUional  Verein  (National 
Union)  held  one  of  its  do-nothing  meetings  in  Eisenach,  one  had  only  to  listen 
to  the  five-minute  speeches  (for  this  ia  the  utmost  stretch  of  a  German's  ora- 
torical powers)  to  know  that  all  was  as  hoUow  and  insincere  as  if  the  speakers 
had  been  so  many  plaster  images  rather  than  men.  For  the  wretched  donk^s 
who  came  to  feast  their  mind  with  the  rhetoric,  were  treated  to  nothing  but 
the  same  old  dry  chopped-straw  (vulgarly  denominated  **  chaff  "),  in  the  form 
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of  the  etomal  aapiratloos  for  *'  Binigktitj  Freiheitt  Frommigheit,  FHMieh' 
JbeiC,"— for  such,  aa  we  have  said  before,  is  the  invariable  Blaiherum^-keit  of 
mch  nnpombliee.  No  practical  result,  indeed,  ever  came  from  them;  nothing 
bat  talk,  and  very  poor  talk,  too,  was*  the  conseqaenoe;  for  the  low-minded 
•ad  tricky  attorneys  of  the  town  were  sore  to  make  their  appearance  on  the 
platform,  and  to  spent  their  vfq>id  froth  about  the  Great-gnind-fatherland,  in 
the  hope  of  **lining"  the  silly  birds  of  dtisens,  as  clients,  by  such  sugary 
balderdash. 

Nevertheless,  wo  must  in  all  justice,  acknowledge  that,  from  what  we  saw 
of  the  Jena  boys,  they  were,  heart  and  soul,  wedded  to  tbe  principles  to  which 
tticy  had  subscribed;  and  as  noble  and  earnest— aye,  and  let  us  say  as  moral 
and  honorable— young  men  as  we  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  know. 

Admitsionr-Foao—Fox  Major, 

After  tbe  novice  has  read,  and  given  his  assent  to,  the  principles  and  laws 
above  quoted,  he  is  allowed  to  become  a  member  of  the  society;  though  even 
then  he  is  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  its  formal  proceedings,  but  is  regarded 
as  one  in  a  state  of  probation,  whom  the  Boys  have  still  the  right  of  refusing 
admission  into  their  circle ;  provided,  as  we  said  before,  they  should  consider 
either  his  habits  or  his  sentiments,  or  even  h^s  manners,  uncongenial  to  them. 
While  in  this  state  of  probation,  the  young  student  is  denominated  a  ^'Fox,** 
and  handed  over  to  the  care  of  the  "Fox  Major,*'  who  is  duly  elected  for  the 
purpose,  to  to  initiated  and  trained  in  the  *'  art  and  mystery  **  of  the  drinking 
customs  of  the  Burschenachafl ;  and  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  when  the  reader 
comes  to  study  the  beer-usages  of  Jena  (and  some  such  beer-usages,  we  should 
add,  prevail,  more  or  less,  in  every  Qerman  university),  that  the  principal 
education  of  the  so-called  "  Foxes  "  consists  in  their  being  bound  to  drink  out 
of  a  fuU  glass  (ex  plmo)^  and  to  drink  to  the  end  of  it,  too,  whenever  called 
npon  by  a  **  Boy  "  to  do  so;  and,  moreover,  that  the  **  Fox  Major ''  is  at  liberty 
to  command  the  united  **  Foxes'*  at  each  of  the  drinking-bouts,  which  tain 
place  twice  or  thrice  in  the  week,  to  swallow  after  him  as  much  beer  as  he 
may  be  able  to  toss  off  at  one  draught,  and  to  do  tbe  same  as  often  as  he 
pleases  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

These  Foxes  almost  invariably  join  the  society  at  the  commencement  of  a 
"semester"  (or  half-year),  and  the  occasion  upon  which  they  are  admitted 
into  the  Burschenachafl  is  called  the  EintritU-kneipe  (literally  "the  entrance 
diinking-bout"). 

Baptism  of  a  Fox—Foao-Riding, 

In  the  month  of  June  the  ** Stiftungs-commerce^*  (or  foundction  festivity)  is 
held,  and  at  this  feast  the  ceremony  of  the  baptism  of  each  of  the  newly- 
inducted  members  takes  place,  and  ^e  Fox  receives  the  nickname  that  he  is 
ever  after  to  be  known  by  at  tbe  University. 

The  Abbot,  who  is  the  ofQciatIng  minister  on  such  occasions,  forms  part  of 
the  l30cr  State  officers  in  connection  with  the  student  clubs  of  Jena,  and  is 
elected  annually  for  the  office.  The  reader  sees  him  in  the  engraving  duly  got 
up  in  his  canonicals  (for  the  Jena  students  love  masquerading  as  dearly  as 
boys  in  general  delight  in  costuming)  and  in  the  act  of  pouring  a  can  full  of 
beer  on  tbe  head  of  the  new  member— as  the  fitting  unction  with  which  to 
anoint  the  novice  who  is  to  be  taught  to  regard  it  ever  after  in  the  light  of 
•*  holy  water." 

At  thes3  Stiflunga-oommereen  (foundation  festivities)  there  ensues  another 
oomic  ceremony,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Fox- riding"  (Fucha- 
ritt).  Wbatmay  be  the  meaning  of  the  sport  we  are  at  a  lo£s  to  divine,  though 
we  imagine  it  is  supposed  to  represent  a  rude  attempt  at  a  fox-hunt;  but  as  the 
Foxes  themselves  are  the  riders  rather  than  the  creatures  ridden  after,  it  is 

50 
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dUBoalttoseeeitfaerthefleoieortbefimof  it  Howevw,  the  boys  thsmwlTW 
CD joj  it»  far,  with  the  fine  epiritt  of  yonlh,  it  wants  but  a  straw  or  »  fsatlMr 
to  tickle  lads  into  lan^^ter. 

At  the  head  is  the  **Foz  Major,^  with  his  huge  French  htmting  homacrfMS 
his  breast,  got  up  like  Gallic  hontsmeD  in  gaaeral,  and  as  utterlj  unlike  an 
i^i"gi^"^  one  as  British  tars  are  difTerent  from  the  dandy  seamen  seen  at  mas- 
querades; while  the  Foxes  themselyes  are  ^own  riding  astride  the  tareni 
cihaiTB,  in  which  manner  the  whole  body  of  them  go  cantering  round  the  room, 
while  the  **  Boys"  blaok  the  faces  of  the  riders  with  burnt  obric  as  they  go  by. 

On  these  oooasioDs,  too,  a  qseoial  soog  is  sung.  The  mekxly  of  this  is  ez- 
oeedin^^y  lively,  and  by  no  means  disagreeable;  the  princ^wl  fun  of  (he  words 
consisting  in  the  application  of  the  epithet  ledemmi  (literally  leathern,  but 
figuratively  simple,  stupid)  to  a  number  of  diflereat  and  incongruous  objects. 

"  Corps  ^^-iurschen. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  other  student  societies  that  prevail  also  at  this 
University.  8uch  societies  bear  the  name  of  '*  Corps"  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Bunchenachafl  or  boy-guilds  of  the  town;  and  if  the  reader  will  take  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  IS  of  the  laws  before  given  in  connection  with  the  club 
called  the  Arminians  or  Armins,  he  will  readily  understand  the  utter  differ- 
ence of  principle  between  the  boy-guilds  and  the  sodeties  termed  the  corps,  of 
which  we  are  now  about  to  speak. 

In  the  declaration  of  the  Armins  the  following  words  occur:  "  We  declare 
that,  we  will  never  acknowledge,  but  rather  combat  by  all  means  in  our  power, 
•very  society  that  is  opposed  to  tlie  aim  and  object  of  the  boy-guilds^ 
^specially  the  soHslled  *  husbandmen '  and  'corps,'  who  are  a  type  of  a  bam 
Ufe  among  ttudeniSf  and  animated  &y  no  aenae  cf  patriotiam  trhatever.^ 

Of  these  Jena  corps  we  profess  to  know  nothing  but  what  we  heard  from  the 
Arminians  themselves;  and  they  all  spake  of  them  as  youths  who  gave  up  the 
prime  of  their  life  to  all  manner  of  debauchery,  and  described  the  societies  to 
us  as  being  mere  convivial  unions,  with  no  idea  but  that  of  drinking  and  sing- 
ing to  bring  them  and  bind  them  together.  It  is,  too,  the  diametrically 
opposite  feelings  existing  between  the  two  antagonistic  institutions  of  the 
Burechenscfiaft  (boy-guilds)  and  the  Corpa^mreehen  (student  coips)  which  lead 
to  the  continual  feuds,  resulting  in  the  duels  that  are  almost  daily  oocurrencea 
in  the  suburbs  of  Jena. 

Bo  far  OS  wo  could  learn,  the  youths  belonging  to  the  boy-guilds  are  mostly 
the  sons  of  Lutheran  ministerB,  or  of  small  tradesmen,  or  yell-to-do  peasant 
proprietors,  whereas  those  in  connection  with  the  corps  generally  belong  to  a 
higher  class;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  aristocratic  element  of  the  one 
body  is  wholly  at  variance,  and  ever  at  war,  with  the  democratic  or  patriotic 
principles  of  the  other.  Moreover,  the  expenses  of  each  member  in  connection 
with  any  one  of  tho  student  corps  are  considerably  greater  than  those  apper- 
taining to  the  bo3  -juilds;  indeed,  we  were  assured  that  the  sum  leviad  by  the 
oorps  out  of  tho  receipts  of  each  student  belonging  to  them  amounted  to  as 
much  OS  63  thalers,  or  9Z.,  for  the  first  half-year  out  of  the  money  they  were 
allowed  by  their  parenta  Further,  the  members  of  the  corps  are  sworn  in  no 
way  to  chaste  or  pure  h'ves;  and  from  what  wo  could  glean  from  the  students 
belonging  to  the  boy-guilds,  this,  as  well  as  tho  unpatriotic  character  of  their 
sentiments,  was  the  main  cause  of  the  hatred  existing  between  the  two 
different  institutions.^ 

*  At  an  instancudf  ihe  iiumurulity  of  tiiu  c«>rp-«  udvi.U  o<  4>  na,  wc  learut,  (-artiig 
our  rtay  in  tno  to  «n.  ih  it  ono  nl  these  Kocit-tiea  ncco  •  t  at  t  e  ni>i*th  cary'"  <>•  m  sini^Ie 
pemeB  <r  mclndcd  n  qoMitcr  of  a  p  and  of  liintir  cniu'fc  ru  pi  e<i  i**  ili*?  e  al>.  'I'tie 
B'ory,  holdover,  came  i«i  nn  liom  |  crix'na  devote  i  to  an  u  mt  y  oi  poai^o  cour^t-  of  life, 
and  t  e  nio'iiral  jeidcr  wtlUot  courac.  *eceivo  It  eym  graao  wU.  It  fa  cii**<t  h  r« 
meiely  aa  an  ixampleof  the  wholly  olHwrvnt  lives  Kd  ty  tho  iwo  disii.  ci  cLiaeea  ef 
Jena  a.udtnia. 
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ThBte  are  three  distinct  sodetieg  oomprised  nnder  the  general  bead  of  the 
Jena  corpa.  These  are  the  Franks,  the  WcstphaUans,  and  the  Tbnringians; 
and  each  of  tiiem  have  their  distinctive  colors  displayed  in  theh-  caps,  their 
bands,  and  their  Bier^gipfel  (beer  lappets),  as  well  as  in  their  monogrammatio 
device— in  the  same  manner  as  the  members  of  the  boy-goilds before  described. 

The  colors  of  the  Franks  or  Franconians,  for  instance,  are  green^  red,  and 
gold,  green  being  the  distinctive  hne,  and  the  others  merely  the  accessories^ 
worn  in  the  form  of  stripes.    Their  motto  is— 

''Long  uvx  thx  Cibgkjb  or  thb  Bboihsrs  or  Fbanoonia  !" 

0R\\>ai  ^lantoniat  fratrorum  circuIuS !) 

The  Thuringians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  hlaek  tar  their  principal  oolofv 
with  white  and  red  as  accessories,  their  motto  being— 

"Long  live  thb  CiBCiJi  or  thb  Bbothbbs  or  Thubivoia  1'' 

(Stoat  fratrorum  Z^urtnfiiac  ciroilul !) 

Finally,  the  Westphalians  are  distingnished,  like  the  Franks,  by  green  as 
their  prindpel  color,  bat  contradistingaished  from  them,  at  the  same  time,  by 
having  black  and  white  for  accesBoxy  hues,  rather  than  red  and  gold.  Tha 
motto  of  this  corps  is— 

''Long  J^rvti  thb  Cirole  or  thb  Bbothbbs  or  Westphalia.!" 

(Stoat  6to(flp^Iiae  fratrorum  circulul !) 

About  one  half  of  the  entire  students  may  be  said  to  be  members  of  one  or 
other  of  the  three  Jena  corps,  or  else  of  the  three  boy  guilds  of  the  town.  So 
far  as  we  could  ascertain  the  proportion  was  as  follows :  Belonging  to  each  of 
the  Burschenachaft  institutions,  there  are,  upon  an  average,  some  thirty  odd 
members,  or  about  a  hundred  in  all,  which  is  upwards  of  one  fifth  of  the 
entire  collegians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  niunber  of  students  connected  with 
each  of  the  more  aristocratic  corps  may  be  taken  at  twenty;  so  that  one 
seventh  of  the  university  students  are  attached  to  them.  Besides  these,  there 
are  the  **  husbandmen  **  {Oekonoms)  studying  at  the  college,  who  are  admitted 
without  any  previous  examination,  and  of  whom  there  are  about  eighty 
altogether  at  Jena. 

The  remainder  of  the  boys  at  the  University  are  lads  without  either  demo- 
cratic or  aristocratic  principles  to  maintain — who  are  neither  wedded  to  chaste 
Uvee,  nor,  on  the  contrary,  delighting  in  depraved  ones;  and  wh3  are  classed 
together  by  the  rest  of  the  students  under  the  opprobrious  name  of  Finks  (th^ 
literal  meamng  of  the  word  being  finch,  which  is  described  in  the  dictionari« 
as  a  small  singing  bird);  and  who,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  after  a  threir 
weeks'  stay  in  the  university  town,  were  harmlesB  youths  who  had  come  thera 
to  study,  and  were  the  sons  mostly  of  people  who  could  Ul  afford  the  ezpenstt 
of  the  hard-drinking  customary  in  the  several  student  sodetiea  These  Fink% 
or  Finches  (who  are  almost  the  type  of  oar  Sizars)  wore  always  a  black  cam 
without  any  accessory  stripes,  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  their  non-adhesion  to 
any  particular  club;  and  if  our  memory  serves  us,  they  were  deficient  also  iM 
the  breast-band  and  the  beer-lappet  that  the  other  Jena  boys  delight  to  carry.  ' 

Sxpenseg  at  Jena. 

To  the  poor  scholars  belonging  to  no  society  whatever,  the  cost  may  be  ssi 
down  at  120  to  150  thalers  (or  182.  to  221.  ids,  of  our  money)  per  annum.  Those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  are  members  of  one  or  other  of  the  Jena  corps,  spend 
upon  an  average  from  400  to  600  thalers  (or  from  602.  to  902.;  the  year,  whilsl 
the  expenses  of  the  Burachenmshaft  lads  usually  come  to  between  830  and  40^ 
thalers  (or  from  452.  to  602.)  annually.    One  American  youth,  whose  acquaint* 
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aace  we  made  in  the  town,  told  xm  that  the  ooat  of  hia  attendanoe  at  the 
Uniyeisity  amounted  to  60  thalen  (or  9t.)  a  montli,  which  ia  at  tbe  rate  of 
iq;>wards  of  10(M.  the  year;  bat,  ttieo,  it  choold  be  remembered  that  hia  lodg^ 
JngB  were  more  expenaive  than  those  of  the  generality  of  stadeotB,  and,  may 
be,  he  would  not  put  up  with  the  fare  that  Germans  are  willing  to  sobmit  ta 
However,  we  were  assured  that  the  ayerage  miglit  be  fairly  atmck  at  SOO 
tfaalers  (or  451,)  per  annmn. 

The  usual  custom  is  for  the  students  to  take  their  meals  at  some  tavern  or 
hotel  in  thedty,  the  cost  of  which  ia  geoflrally  about  5  thalera  (or  ISs.)  a  month, 
i  e.,  4s.  9d.  the  week. 

The  expenses  of  attending  the  different  lectures  are  6  thalers  (18s.)  eadi 
course,  every  half-year,  for  tiioae  who  are  studying  either  theology  or  juris- 
prudence, and  90  thalers  the  course  (41.  10a.)  for  those  who  desire  to  be 
instructed  in  chemistry  or  medicine;  so  that  if  we  assume  that  the  lodging  of 
a  Jena  student  costs  2>i  thalers  the  month,  or  say  42.  lOs.  the  year,  and  that  his 
living  amounts  to  5  thalers  a  month,  or  say  102.  the  year,  while  the  coat  of 
attending  the  several  courses  of  lectures  comes,  on  the  average,  to  20  thalers 
the  half-year,  or  61,  annually,  we  have  the  gross  yearly  expense  of  the  stndeots 
fairly  estimated  at  130  thalers,  or  191,  lOt.  per  annum.  Hence,  we  can  readily 
miderBtand  how  many  of  the  Finks  or  Finches  who  have  '*  stipends,*'  as  they 
are  called,  from  the  college  ftmds,  can  manage  to  get  a  university  educatien 
for  201.  the  year;  and,  moreover,  what  must  be  the  amount  of  money  wasted 
in  beer  among  the  other  students,  when  the  bare  necessary  outlay  is  191.  lOt. 
per  annum,  and  the  customary  annual  expenditure  as  much  as  452.  or  002. 

One  of  Vaq  Armin  Boys  furnished  xa  with  the  following  estimate  of  his  own 
expenses  for  each  semester:  His  lodging  cost  him  17  thalers  (22.  lis.),  hia 
dinners  30  thalers  (or  42.  10s.),  his  college  20  thalers  (32.),  his  club  40  thalers 
(S2.),  his  beer  and  sappen  00  thalers  (92.),  and  his  extra  expenses  30  thalers 
(82.),  which,  added  together,  gives  a  sum  total  of  187  thalers  (or  282.  Is.)  aa  the 
cost  of  each  six  months'  term  at  Jena;  and  this  is  at  the  rate  of  562.  odd  per 
annum,  without  either  clothes  or  washing.  We  were  assured,  however,  that, 
as  a  rule,  602.  per  annum  may  be  taken  aa  the  fair  average  expense  of  thoae 
'*Bo3rs"  whose  fathers  are  well-to-do,  and  152.  to  202.  the  cost  of  the  poorer 
ichoIarB  who  are  in  receipt  of  some  "  stipendium  "  from  the  colega 

BeeT'Drinking  Cutlom*. 

Beer-drinking  among  the  Jena  students  can  hardly  be  regarded  aa  wanton 
Indulgence;  for  there  are  so  many  forms  and  ceremonies  connected  with  it — 
•uch  rights  and  duties  attached  to  the  *'drinkh]g  to"  and  ^^drinkingr  in 
reaponge  to"  anothei^*«nd  it  eonstitates  so  intrinsic  a  part  of  the  academic 
life  of  every  German  university,  that  the  revelriea  asaodated  with  it  partalDe 
more  of  the  semi-religioos  orgies  of  the  Bacdiantea  of  old  than  they  do  of 
mere  unm^aninj^,  sensual  feasts;  and  as  the  dancing  of  the  Natch-girls  In 
India  forms  part  of  the  rites  at  the  festivals  of  the  Brahmin  devotees,  and 
fringing,  also,  remains  connected  with  the  worship  of  many  a  modem  chnrdi, 
we  doubt  much  whether  among  the  old  pagans  the  kindred  pleasure  of  drink- 
ing was  not  originally  a  purely  sacred  observance,  and  practised,  in  the  first 
instance,  only  on  tiiose  primitive  holy  days  or  wacreA  feasts  in  celebration  of 
flome  reverend  event,  which  time  has  changed  into  mare  holidays  or  insignifi- 
cant merry-makings. 

In  Jena,  beer  alone  is  the  main  drink  among  the  youths  at  the  Univenity. 
In  France,  wine  generally  prevails  upon  such  occasions;  and  we  must  remember 
tliat  history  tells  us  that  Charlemagne  wan  the  first  to  introduce  the  growth  d 
the  grape  into  Germany,  prior  to  which  time  the  Germans  had  been  accna- 
tomed  solely  to  the  drinking  of  malt  liquors;  and  we  know,  moreover,  from 
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tiie  tables  of  Alexander  Hmnboldt,  that  even  now  it  is  principally  in  tiie 
Rhenish  district  that  ^'potable"  wine  can  be  produced.  In  all  other  parts  of 
the  Fatherland  beer  is  still  the  costomary  drink  of  the  nation ;  and  there  is  noi 
the  least  doubt  that,  in  oar  own  iand,  this  same  malt  liqnor  wis  the  original 
beverage  of  our  British  forefatiiem.  True  that,  among  the  Welsh  a  certain 
fermented  compoand  of  honey  and  malt  liquor  called  **  mead,"  or  **  metheg- 
lin*'  (we  have  taKted  it  many  a  time,  during  our  residence  in  Wales,  and  very 
indifferent  stuff  it  is),  was  indulged  in  at  special  festivities;  still  beer,  through- 
out tho  countries  incapable  of  producing  wine,  was,  and  is  yet,  the  general 
beverage  of  the  folk. 

This  word  beer,  like  bread  and  water,  and  such  other  primitive  terms,  is 
what  the  (Germans  call  a  ''strong  word,**  and  its  derivation  can  be  carried  no 
fm*ther  back  than  the  Celtic  languages— the  Romans  and  the  Greeks  having  no 
cognate  expression  for  it  In  Welsh  it  is  written  Mr,  and  in  Armoric,  hyer  and 
ber.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  this  term  is  the  same  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  &ere,  signifying  barley,  and  the  Hebrew  ^^  (bar)  com,  and  that  th» 
word  originally  meant  nothing  more  than  corn-wine;  even  as  the  Gennans,  to 
the  present  day,  call  the  ordinary  fermented  liquor  of  the  country  Kan^ 
branntweifij  and  by  stenoSpy,  Kom  alona 

The  beer  of  Germany  remains  to  this  day  of  an  exceedingly  Ught  character; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  brewings  of  each  town 
even  to  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth.  In  Bisenach,  it  invariably  happens  that 
the  dty  brewage  is  drunk  out  before  the  end  of  the  Summer,  and  that  then 
"  strange "  beers  have  to  be  brought  into  the  city,  to  slake  the  thirst  of  tha 
inhabitants.  Indeed,  the  G^erman  beers  are,  generally  speaking,  of  so  delicata 
or  weak  a  character,  that  tiiey  will  not  keep  the  twelvemonth  through,  even 
in  the  coolest  cellars,  and  that  four«nd-twenty  hours  after  a  cask  Is  tapped^ 
the  remainder  is  utterly  undrinkabla  So  that  when  an  Englishman  tells  th» 
German  folk  he  has  drunk  (as  we  have  in  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire's  cellan) 
beer  at  least  a  hundred  years  old,  and  that  it  is  the  custom  of  our  noblemen  to 
brew,  immediately  an  heir  is  bom,  so  many  barrels  that  are  to  be  partaken  of 
on  the  son's  attaining  his  majority,  they  shrug  their  shoulders  in  incredulity, 
for  they  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  a  stronger  decoction  than 
their  own  to  be  kept  a  longer  space  of  tima 

The  greater  part  of  the  German  beers,  indeed,  approximate  in  character  to 
what  we  call  "table-ale,''  or  "intermediate,"  as  such  kind  of  dilute  malt 
liquor  used,  some  time  ago,  to  be  styled.  They  are  by  no  means  impleasant, 
and,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  they  contribute  when  taken  in  moderation 
to  an  improved  action  of  the  vital  functions.  Indeed,  in  America,  where  tho 
naturalized  Germans  have  begun  to  brew  such  beers  for  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own  countrymen,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  they  are  often  proscribed 
by  the  physicians  as  the  best  of  medicine  for  those  who  are  in  a  weakly  condi- 
tion. That  they  are  by  no  means  so  heady  as  our  ales,  the  English  reader  can 
well  understand,  after  having  been  assured  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  youth  of 
not  yet  twenty  years  of  cige  to  drink  some  thirty  pint  glasses  in  the  course  of 
an  evening.  Generally,  each  city  has  its  own  peculiar  beer,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  place  where  it  is  brewed.  Such  beers  are  mostly  called  by  tha 
general  term  Lager-bieVy  or,  literally,  beer  that  can  be  kept  in  store. 

The  Jena  beer,  however,  h  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and  brewed  only  at  tha 
little  village  of  Idchtenhain,  which  immediately  adjoins  the  University  town. 
This  Lichtenhainer,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  species  of  white  beer,  or,  rather,  a 
decoction  made  from  wheat,  instead  of  barley,  and  is  more  the  color  of 
champagne  than  ordinary  malt  liquor.  The  flavor  of  it  is  far  from  pleasant  al 
first,  for  it  tastes  not  unlike  the  smallest  EngUsh  FmaU  beer,  that  has  turned 
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aace  we  made  in  tiie  town,  told  vm  that  the  ooat  of  hia  attendanoe  at  the 
UniTeisity  amounted  to  60  thalera  (or  9t.)  a  month,  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
iq;>wardi  of  WOi,  the  year;  bat,  then,  it  ehoold  be  remembered  that  his  lodg^ 
JngB  were  more  expenaiTe  than  those  of  the  generality  of  stadenti^  and,  may 
be,  he  would  not  put  up  with  the  fare  that  Germans  are  willing  to  sobmit  ta 
However,  we  were  asBored  that  the  arerage  might  be  fairly  struck  at  800 
tfaalers  (or  45/.)  per  annnm. 

The  usual  custom  is  for  the  students  to  take  their  meals  at  some  tavern  or 
hotel  in  the  city,  the  cost  of  which  ia  generally  about  5  thakro  (or  158.)  a  month, 
i  e.,  4s.  9d.  the  week. 

The  expenses  of  attending  the  different  lectures  are  6  thalers  (18s.)  eadi 
course,  every  half-year,  for  tiiose  who  are  studying  either  theology  or  jnria- 
prudence,  and  90  thalers  the  coarse  (41.  IOil)  for  those  who  desire  to  be 
instructed  in  chemistry  or  medicine;  so  that  if  we  assume  that  the  lodging  of 
a  Jena  student  costs  2>tf  thalers  the  month,  or  say  42.  lOs.  the  year,  and  that  his 
living  amounts  to  5  thalers  a  month,  or  say  lOL  the  year,  while  the  coat  of 
attending  the  several  courses  of  lectures  comes,  on  the  average,  to  20  thalers 
the  half-year,  or  62.  annually,  we  have  the  gross  yearly  expense  of  the  stodoits 
fairly  estimated  at  130  thalers,  or  IW,  lOt.  per  annom.  fienoe,  we  can  readily 
nnderstand  how  many  of  the  Finks  or  Finches  who  have  "stipends,*'  as  they 
are  called,  from  the  college  ftmds,  can  manage  to  get  a  university  educatian 
for  201,  the  year;  and,  moreover,  what  must  be  the  amount  of  money  wasted 
in  beer  among  the  other  students,  when  the  bare  necessary  outlay  is  191.  IOil 
per  annum,  and  the  customary  annual  expenditure  as  much  as  451,  or  601. 

One  of  tiie  Armin  Bojrs  faniished  \n  with  the  following  estimate  of  his  own 
expenses  for  each  semester:  His  lodging  cost  him  17  thalers  &l.  lis.),  his 
dinners  30  thalers  (or  U.  10s.),  his  college  20  thalers  (S/.),  Us  dub  40  thalers 
(82.),  his  beer  and  sixppen  60  thalen  (M.),  and  his  extra  expenses  30  thalers 
(Bf.),  which,  added  together,  gives  a  sum  total  of  187  thalers  (or  282.  Is.)  as  the 
cost  of  each  six  months'  term  at  Jena;  and  this  is  at  the  rate  of  562.  odd  per 
annnm,  without  either  clothes  or  wasUng.  We  were  assured,  however,  that, 
as  a  rule,  602.  per  annum  may  be  taken  as  the  fair  average  expense  of  thoae 
'^Boys"  whose  fathers  are  well-to-do,  and  152.  to  202.  the  cost  of  the  poorer 
scholars  who  are  in  receipt  of  some  **  stipendium  "  from  the  ooilege. 

BeeT'Drinking  Cutlom*. 

Beer-drinking  among  the  Jena  students  can  hardly  be  regarded  aa  wanton 
Indulgence;  for  there  are  so  many  forms  and  ceremonies  connected  with  it — 
such  rights  and  duties  attached  to  the  ''drinking  to"  and  "drinking^  in 
fiesponae  to"  anothei^*«nd  it  oonstitutes  so  intrinsic  a  part  of  the  academic 
Ut»  of  every  German  university,  that  the  revelriea  associated  witii  it  partaln 
more  of  the  semi-religioos  orgies  of  the  Bacohantea  of  old  than  they  do  of 
mere  unmaaninj,  sensual  feasts;  and  as  the  dancing  of  the  Natcb-girla  in 
India  forms  part  of  the  rites  at  the  festivals  of  the  Brahmin  devoteea,  and 
iringmg,  also,  remains  connected  with  the  worship  of  many  a  modem  chnrdi, 
we  doubt  much  whether  among  the  old  pagans  the  kindred  pleasure  of  drink- 
ing was  not  originally  a  purely  sacred  observance,  and  practised,  in  tiie  first 
instance,  only  on  tiiose  primitive  holy  days  or  wacreA  feasts  in  celebration  of 
flome  reverend  event,  which  time  has  changed  into  mare  holiday 8  or  insignifi- 
«ant  merry-makings. 

In  Jena,  beer  alone  ia  the  main  drink  among  the  youths  at  the  Univenity. 
In  France,  wine  generally  prevails  npon  such  occasions;  and  we  must  remember 
tliat  history  tells  us  that  Charlemagne  wan  the  first  to  introduce  the  growth  of 
the  grape  into  Germany,  prior  to  which  time  the  Germans  had  been  aocna- 
tinned  solely  to  the  drinking  of  malt  liquors;  and  we  know,  moreover,  frooi 
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the  tables  of  Alexander  Hmnboldt,  that  even  now  it  is  principallj  in  tiie 
Rhenish  district  that  ^'potable'*  wine  can  be  produced.  In  all  other  parts  of 
the  Fatherland  beer  is  still  the  costomary  drink  of  the  nation ;  and  tliere  is  noi 
the  least  doubt  that,  in  oar  own  land,  this  same  malt  liqnor  w.is  the  original 
beverage  of  our  British  forefatiiem.  True  that,  among  the  Welsh  a  certain 
fermented  compound  of  honey  and  malt  liquor  called  '*mead,''  or  *'metheg- 
lin"  (we  have  taKted  it  many  a  time,  during  our  residence  in  Wales,  and  very 
indifferent  stuff  it  is),  was  indulged  in  at  special  festivities;  still  beer,  through- 
out the  countries  incapable  of  producing  wine,  was,  and  is  yet,  the  c^neral 
beverage  of  the  folk. 

This  word  beer,  like  bread  and  water,  and  such  other  primitive  terms,  is 
what  the  Germans  call  a  **  strong  word,"  and  its  derivation  can  be  carried  no 
fm*ther  back  than  the  Celtic  languages— the  Romans  and  the  Greeks  having  no 
cognate  expression  for  it  In  Welsh  it  is  written  Mr,  and  in  Armoric,  hyer  and 
bar.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  this  term  is  the  same  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  &ere,  signifying  barley,  and  the  Hebrew  *^3  (bar)  com,  and  that  th» 
word  originally  meant  nothing  more  than  corn-wine;  even  as  the  Germans,  to 
the  present  day,  call  the  ordinary  fermented  liquor  of  the  country  KcTf^ 
hranntwein^  and  by  stenoSpy,  Kom  alone. 

The  beer  of  Germany  remains  to  this  day  of  an  exceedingly  Ught  character; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  brewhigs  of  each  town 
even  to  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth.  In  ESisenach,  it  invariably  happens  thai 
the  dty  brewage  is  drunk  out  before  the  end  of  the  Summer,  and  that  then 
'*  strange "  beers  have  to  be  brought  into  the  city,  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the 
inhabitants.  Indeed,  the  German  beers  are,  generally  speaking,  of  so  delicat* 
or  weak  a  character,  that  they  will  not  keep  the  twelvemonth  through,  even 
in  the  coolest  cellars,  and  that  four«nd-twenty  hours  after  a  cask  is  tapped^ 
the  remainder  is  utterly  undrinkabla  So  that  when  an  Englishman  tells  th» 
German  folk  he  has  drunk  (as  we  have  in  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire's  cellan) 
beer  at  least  a  hundred  years  old,  and  that  it  is  the  custom  of  our  noblemen  to 
brew,  immediately  an  hoir  Is  bom,  so  many  barrels  that  are  to  be  partaken  of 
on  the  son's  attaining  his  majority,  they  shrug  their  shoulders  in  incredulity, 
for  they  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  a  stronger  decoction  than 
their  own  to  be  kept  a  longer  space  of  tima 

The  greater  part  of  the  Cterman  beers,  indeed,  approximate  in  character  to 
what  we  call  "table-ale,"  or  '* intermediate,"  as  such  kind  of  dilute  malt 
liquor  used,  some  time  ago,  to  be  styled.  They  are  by  no  means  impleasant, 
and,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  they  contribute  when  taken  in  moderation 
to  an  improved  action  of  the  vital  functions.  Indeed,  in  America,  where  the 
naturalized  Germans  have  begun  to  brew  such  beers  for  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own  countrymen,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  they  are  often  proscribed 
by  the  physicians  as  the  best  of  medicine  for  those  who  are  in  a  weakly  condi* 
tion.  That  they  are  by  no  means  so  heady  as  our  ales,  the  English  reader  can 
well  understand,  after  having  been  assured  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  youth  of 
not  yet  twenty  years  of  age  to  drink  some  thirty  pint  glasses  in  the  course  of 
an  evening.  Generally,  each  city  has  its  own  peculiar  beer,  which  bears  th# 
name  of  the  place  where  it  is  brewed.  Such  beers  are  mostly  called  by  th# 
general  term  Lager-bier^  or,  literally,  beer  that  can  be  kept  in  store. 

The  Jena  beer,  however,  is  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and  brewed  only  at  the 
little  village  of  Lichtenhain,  which  iinmediately  adjoins  the  University  town. 
This  Lichtenhainer,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  species  of  white  beer,  or,  rather,  » 
decoction  made  from  wheat,  instead  of  barley,  and  is  more  the  color  of 
champagne  than  ordinary  malt  liquor.  The  flavor  of  it  is  far  from  pleasant  al 
first,  for  it  tastes  not  unlike  the  smallest  English  Fmall  beer,  that  has  turned 
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illgbtly  soar,  and  gone  Kmiewhat  flat^  Indeed,  the  only  thing  to  which  we 
can  compare  it  ia a miztore of  cider  and  water,  with adaah of  camomile  tea 
added  to  it  The  students,  however,  a«ure  you  that  the  taste  for  it  is  a  grow- 
ing one,  and  ultimately  becomes  so  strong  that  persons  who  are  accustomed  to 
drink  Lichtenhainer,  prefer  it  to  beer  of  any  other  kind.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe,  however,  that  this  is  very  much  on  a  par  with  the  eulogies  of  the 
C^ermans  respecting  their  black  bread;  for  as  your  true  Deutscher  always  eats 
white  bread  when  he  can  get  it  ffratuUously,  so  do  the  Jena  students,  when 
any  grani  feast  is  given,  generally  prater  to  drink  the  more  eziiensive  Lager- 
beer  of  the  country.  On  ordinary  occasions,  however,  Lichtenhainer  is 
assuredly  the  usual  drink  of  the  Jena  students;  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  we  are 
of  opinion,  because  quantity  is  desired  rather  than  quality;  for  the  Lichteiu 
bainer  beer  is  of  so  exceedingly  mild  a  character  as  to  admit  of  same  score  or 
more  of  pints  of  it  being  swallowed  at  one  sitting^  with  scarcely  any  intozi' 
oating  effects  Moreover,  price,  we  think,  is  one  of  the  main  elements  in  the 
oonsiderat'on,  sbice  the  ordinary  Lager-beer  of  the  country  costs  from  a  penny 
to  three-halfpence  the  pint,  and  the  samequantity  of  Lichtenhainer  can  be  had 
fpr  three  farthing& 

The  Jena  Beer  Can, 

Lichtenhainer  is  usually  drunk,  not  out  of  glasses,  as  Lager-beer  is,  but  out 
of  white  wooden  cans,  or  "stoops;"  and  the  cause  of  this  strange  cusfeam, 
you  are  told,  is  that  the  pale  and  uninviting  muddy  look  of  the  stuff  would  not 
be  particularly  pleasant  to  contemplate.  These  wooden  cans  are  coated  with 
losin  inside,  and  are  not  unlike  miniature  English  chnmF,  fitted  with  a  wooden 
handle  at  the  side.  Ev^ery  student  possesses  one  of  the4,  and  indeed  such  a 
beer-can  forms  as  much  an  indiqiensable  part  of  the  Saxon  academic  para- 
phemalia,  as  does  a  porcelain  pipe,  with  tiie  arms  of  the  dub  to  which  the 
student  belongs,  emk>lasoned  on  tlie  bowl,  or  an  ivory-handled  cace,  or  indeed 
the  little  gold-embroidered  muffin-cap  carried  by  the  members  of  every  Ger- 
man University.  This  wooden  beeiMsan  is  always  kept  in  readiness  at  the 
tavern  where  the  dub,  of  which  the  student  is  a  member,  is  in  the  habit  of 
holding  its  meetings,  and  in  the  passages  of  the  University  beer-houses,  hun- 
dreds of  them  are  to  be  seen,  early  in  the  morning,  stuck  upon  the  projecting 
prongs  of  huge  perpendicular  stands  that  are  like  hat-trees,  while  the  cans 
themselves  seem  to  be  the  big  Uoesoms  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  branches. 

Such  a  beer-can  is  always  presented  to  the  student  by  some  friend,  imme- 
diately after  his  coming  to  the  University;  and  on  the  wooden  lid  the  nidc- 
name  of  the  donor,  as  well  as  of  the  donee  (for  aovbriqueta  are  an  invariable 
custom  among  the  Jena  boys),  is  printed  in  red  sealing-wax;  while  in  the 
middle  appear  the  letters  s/tn.1,  standing  for  "  aeinem  lieben  "—that  is  to 
say,  to  his  l>eloved  So-and-so— after  the  following  fashion— the  subjoined 
being  the  inscription  upon  such  a  can  presented  to  our  son  by  one  of  his  Jena 
friends: — 


§■■ 


Further,  on  the  front  of  the  can  is  cut  the  word  ''Jena,  ^  with  the  date 
annexed,  and  the  letters  filled  up  with  red  sealing-wax  as  before;  whilst 
iDslde  the  lid  there  is  always  engraven  the  following  curious  device: — 

§  1  1. 
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What  on  earth  this  meant  we  oould  not^  for  the  life  of  us,  at  first  oonoeiVe; 
and  what  made  the  matter  still  more  pottUng  was,  that  you  would  be  sore  to 
see,  go  into  whatever  beerhouse  jon  might,  this  same  Section  Eleven  painted 
oonspicuonsly  on  the  rafter  in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling;  or  else,  may  be,  upon 
the  protuberant  stomach  of  some  plaster  image  of  Lablache  in  the  character 
of  Figaro.  What  did  this  all  important  section  refer  to  ?  Was  it  to  form  the 
principal  point  in  the  long  looked-f or  Magna  Charta  of  United  Germany,  that 
it  was  found  thus  inscribed  on  the  tavern  walls  and  under  the  lid  of  every 
tankard,  so  that  every  German  might  have  it  continually  before  his  eyes  even 
in  his  merry-makings  ?  Nor  was  it  till  we  came  into  the  possession  of  the  book 
of  beeiHnstoms,  pubUsbed  for  the  guide  of  the  Jeoa  students,  that  the  mystery 
was  thoroughly  cleared  up  to  our  mind. 

Now,  this  book  of  beer-customs  is  designed,  as  the  title-page  tells  us,  "for 
the  use  and  profit  of  academic  conviviality "  (Zu  NvUz  und  Frommen  akoh 
demiacher  OemHUhlitMeit  entvjorfen),  and  is  formally  issued  under  the 
autiiority  of  the  oommisBionerB  appointed  for  tiie  revision  of  the  beer  laws 
(Die  zur  Revision  dee  Biercommente  niedergeeetxte  Ccmmieaum),  In  tha 
preface,  too,  we  are  informed  that  the  *'  commission  "  determined  to  perfect 
its  labors,  in  order  to  sujiply  a  common  and  deep-felt  want;  and  we  are  aasnu^ed 
that  the  **  commissionprs  can,  with  propriety,  take  upon  themselves  to  say  that 
they  are,  at  least,  no  novices  in  the  noble  art  of  barley- juice  drinking"  (in  der 
Kwiet  dem  edlen  Gerstentaft). 

The  matter  of  the  book  itself  is  pompously  divided,  with  all  the  pedantry  of 
the  Qerman  schoolmen,  into  ** general"  and  "special "  parts;  and  these  again 
respectively  sub-divided  into  diapters  and  sections,  each  headed  with  a  capital 
or  small  letter,  or  with  a  Roman  or  Arabic  numeral,  till  the  whole  dassificatory 
machinery  of  L,  XL,  HL,  1,  2,  8,  and  A,  B,  C,  a,  b,  c,  as  well  as  I  and  Y  is 
utterly  exhausted;  whQe,  under  such  heads,  the  rules  are  given  concerning  the 
rights  and  duties  of  beer  obligations,  or  the  loss  of  beer  honors,  or  the  forms 
nececary  in  drinking  to,  or  drinking  in  response  to,  or  the  power  of  bidding  a 
person  to  drink  out  of  a  full  glass,  as  well  as  of  beer-duels  and  beer-impotenoe. 
Moreover,  every  ssparate  paragraph  of  the  book  is  duly  marked  II,  or  12,  up 
to  S118,  as  though  it  were  an  elaborate  scientific  treatise;  and  it  is  by  reference 
to  111  of  th  8  highly  csremonious  handbook  of  baer^tiquette,  or  most  sys- 
tematic code  of  beer  laws,  that  we  are  enabled  to  discover  the  significance  of 
the  mysterious  symbols  inscribed  under  the  lid  of  every  beer  can,  and  painted 
on  the  ceiling  of  nearly  every  beer  house.    For  there  it  stands : — 

§11. 

(Sf  ttirb  fortgefoffen. 

Anfftid.   It  if  (the  doty  of  all)  to  swill  on. 

No  one,  untQ  he  has  duly  studied  the  student  life  of  Germany  can  thorou^^ily 
understand  the  character  of  the  German  folk,  or  tha  reason  of  many  a  German 
CDstom;  for  as  the  usages  of  the  S3veral  universiticB  g^ve  the  tone  to  the 
middle  and  higher  portion  of  German  society,  and  citizens  and  nobles  think  it 
grand  or  ''fast; "to  imitate  the  doings  of  tho  '*boys"  (Burachen)  at  the 
dlffv  rent  colleges,  so  you  find  such  citizens  and  others  on  every  occasion, 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  affecting  the  manners  of  the  German  students. 

Object  and  Stability  of  the  Beer  CuetamB, 

The  Jena  beer  customs— begins  "The  New  Jena  Beer  Comment,"  published 
in  1858 — are  particular  rights  which,  when  incorporated  into  a  digest  of 
positive  laws,  could  be  placed  beside  any  new  systems  of  jurisprudenoe;  as,  for 
example,  the  Code  of  Napoleon,  or  the  Prussian  Land  Bights. 
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The  purpoM  of  tlid  inoorponitioa  of  the  beer  caiAonm  in  to  frtahtiih  the 
beer  rights  of  the  Jena  boyi,  to  lay  down  positiTe  mlee  and  laws  for  all  tfaingi 
ooonected  with  beer,  and  xxpoa  the  breadi  of  such  mlee  to  determine  the 
general  punishments,  as  well  as  those  which,  in  erery  concrete  case^  the 
offender  is  to  soffer. 

Every  Jena  student  must  acknowledge  these  beer  customs,  and  in  case  at 
refusal  a  perpetual  beer-eitoommunication  hangs  orer  him,  without  mercy. 

The  same  rules  hold  goo  \  in  every  place  where  Jena  boys  are  assembled  at 
drinking-bouts,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  beer  villages^  in  which  a  peculiar 
custom  has  arisen,  as  well  as  on  the  hills  surrounding* Jena,  where  the  noble 
mountain  customs  (Burg-braueh)  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  beer  usages 
with  perfect  lawfulness. 

Sources  of  the  Beer  Ovutoms, 

The  sources  of  the  beer  customs  are  mostly  old  deeds  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries;  nor  have  the  umges  which  Tacitus  records  concerning 
the  customs  among  the  andent  Germans  at  the  drinking  of  the  noble  baiiey 
Juice  been  in  any  way  disregarded. 

Of  the  ReguUxtion  of  lime  in  Ckmneetion  wUh  the  Beer  Rights. 

Of  the  Beer  Jftniites.~The  leading  principle  with  regard  to  the  regulation 
of  time  in  connection  with  beer  business  is  the  duration  of  the  five  beer  minuteiL 
The  five  beer  minutes  are  generally  reckoned  as  three  civil  minutes;  but  as 
it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  mak3  use  of  Philister  watches  at  drinking-bouts 
and  the  like,  and  as  it  might  happen  in  many  cases  that  none  of  the  beer- 
honoraries  carried  a  chronometer  about  with  him,  so  should  it  generally  be 
left  to  two  beer-honorable  boys  to  decide  at  beer  convents  and  other  aasenddiea 
whether  the  five  minutes  have  elapsed  or  not 

Of  the  Tempus  Utile,  or  Wettrooeupied  Time.— The  tempus  utUe  is  every 
space  of  time  during  which  a  person  is  kept  from  fulfilling  his  beer  obUgations 
by  some  important  business. 

The  expiration  of  the  five  beer  minutes,  which  are  generally  calculated  hf 
natural  computation,  can  only  be  interrupted  by  the  following  tempora 
fUilia : — 

The  time  in  which  any  one  is  sitting  as  a  beer  Judge  in  a  beer  convent  (or 
beer  court).  The  time  in  which  any  one  is  giving  his  evidence  as 
accuser,  witness,  or  accused  in  such  a  beer  convent 
The  time  in  which  a  song  given  out  by  the  President  is  being  sung  aft 
the  drinking-bout,  or  while  the  Hospitium,  or  tavern  song,  is  being 
chanted  by  another;  and  principally  the  whole  time  during  which 
Silentium  reigns. 
The  time  that  any  one  reqpilres  for  milking  expectorations  of  all  kinds. 

Of  the  Rights  of  Persons, 

Every  person  admits  of  being  divided  into  physical  and  Juridical.  A  ph3n»- 
ical  person  is  every  Jena  student  who  can  be  regarded  as  being  subject  to  the 
beer  rights. 

Persons  physical  fall,  according  to  the  student's  age,  uuder  the  head  of  eitiier 
**Boys  "  or  "Foxes.''  Only  the  **BoyB"  are  properly  lawful;  and  theaeara 
sub-divided  into  '^Youns;  Boys,"  '*01d  Boys,"  and  "Moss covered  Heads'* 
(Ixmooste  Hdvpter).  A  *' Young  Boy"  is  one  between  his  third  and  fourth 
semester  (half-year).  Every  student  is  so  regarded  from  the  banning  of  his 
third  half  year  to  the  commencement  of  his  fourth.  After  this,  he  beoomea 
an  *'01d  Boy;"  and  finally,  at  the  beginning  of  his  sixth  semester  he  rises  to 
the  reverence  of  a  ** MossKxyvered  Head.'' 
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The  Foxes  are  divided  into  "Raw  Faxes'*  (orasw  Fikehte)  and  "Branded 
Foxes"  (Broii(^fBeft«),  according  as  they  are  remaining  in  Jena  for  their  first 
or  second  aemester  of  study 

A  juridical  person  is,  according  to  generally-receiTed  notioDs,  every  ideal 
t>ersonage  who,  with  the  exception  of  beer-honorable  students,  can  be  consid- 
ered as  a  subject  of  the  beer  rights,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the  State. 

Of  Beer  Illness, 

According  to  another  principle  of  division,  we  arrange  (as  many  great 
anthorities  have  done  before  us)  the  persons  physical  into  beer-drinkers  and 
beer-invalids,  or  those  on  the  beer  sick  list. 

If  anybody  should  be  prevented  by  iUnesi,  such  as  a  cold  or  other  bodily 
ailment,  from  strictly  following  the  injunctions  of  the  beer  customs,  he  must 
have  himself  announced  as  being  on  the  beer  sick  list  by  the  President 
iprdsis) ;  or,  where  none  exists,  by  a  beer-honorable  boy— that  is  to  eay,  by 
one  who  is  not  under  beer-excommunication.  The  announcement  is  made  as 
foDows:— "Sllentiuml  Muller  is  beer  sick,  or  beer  impotent'^  The  invalid 
thus  loees  the  right  to  drink  (so  long  as  the  company  lasts)  either  to  or  in 
response  to  any  one,  and,  above  all,  to  mix  himself  up  in  beer-duels.  More- 
over, a  beer-invalid  must  not  bid  another,  in  a  state  of  beer-robustness,  to 
drink  out  of  a  full  glass,  *^ex  plenOf'*  as  it  is  called. 

Of  Specially  Privileged  Persons, 

Of  the  President  —The  Pr&sis,  or  President,  is  that  boy  who  has  to  keep 
peace  and  order;  and  so  that  lie  may  the  better  obtain  this  end,  he  has  certain 
rights  which  take  precedence  of  those  of  the  other  boys. 

The  President  has  a  right  to  bid  any  one,  propoend  (by  way  of  punishment), 
for  disturbing  the  order,  or  breaking  the  ordained  sOence,  or  committing  any 
other  impropriety,  to  drink  up  to  a  "pqpe^  (an  entire  measure  full  of  what 
the  oflPender  may  be  drinking  at  the  time).  If  the  culprit  does  not  drink  after 
the  third  summons— which  is  just  ths  same  as  that  when  a  person  U  bidden  to 
drink  out  of  a  full  glass— then  the  President  can  put  him  in  beer-excoomiuni- 
cation. 

Further,  The  President  has  the  right,  after  every  song  (provided  he  be 
*' recommended,  **  as  it  is  termed,  to  do  so),  to  call  upon  a  certain  person  to 
drink  a  given  quantity,  either  because  he  has  sung  badly,  or  because  ho  did  not 
■frng  at  all,  or  because  he  disturbed  the  singing,  or  for  other  valid  roasons.  If 
the  offender  does  not  drink  after  the  third  summons,  he  has  the  beer  ban  put 
upon  him. 

The  President,  moreover,  on  the  evenings  of  the  drinking-bouts  {Kneip- 
(xbend)  generally  permits  three  songs  to  be  sung;  and  between  the  second  and 
third  ho  calls  on  any  student  that  he  pleases,  to  sing  the  Hospitium  (t'le  tavern 
song) ;  but  he  can  alter  the  order  of  the  songs  according  to  his  discretion,  if 
there  are  good  grounds  for  his  so  doing.  At  "  commerces  **  (or  those  drinking- 
bouts  in  which  the  members  of  the  other  student  clubs  are  invited  to  take  part) 
there  are,  as  a  rule,  three  solemn  songs  sung,  and  at  the  end  of  these  the 
Landesvater  (or  Fatherland  song)  is  chanted. 

The  tavern  song,  or  Haspitiumt  is  demanded  after  the  following  manner. 
When  the  introductory  song  has  been  sung  and  the  President  has  given  out 
another,  he  challenges  any  person  he  pleasas  to  sing,  by  saying  to  him,  "  Vivtd 
MOUerP*  If  Miiller,  however,  does  not  sing,  then  excommunication  is 
chanted  to  him;  whilst,  if  ho  commences  a  song  that  has  already  been  heard, 
he  is  warned  by  the  '*  One,  two,  three  I  **  of  the  President;  and  if  he  does  not 
then  sing  a  proper  song  by  the  time  that  the  third  warning  is  given,  excom- 
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monication  Is  likewise  chanted;  ai  indeed  is  also  dome  if  be  ooamMOoea  ring- 
ing three  songs,  one  after  the  other,  which  have  already  formed  part  of  tbe 
evening's  entertainment. 

When  a  Hoapithim  is  sung,  every  beer  honorable  boy  mntt  sing  in  dioms; 
and  it  can,  on  no  acooont,  be  permitted  that  any  one  drinks  at  soch  times  in 
silence,  or  indulges  in  the  more  scdenm  songs  song  at  the  time  of  "Commeroe- 
mectings." 

The  President,  moreover,  has  not  only  the  right  to  determine  when  a  song 
or  Hospiz  shall  be  song,  but  it  is  for  him  to  say  when  "a  Salamander  shall  be 
robbed*'  (at  which  times  the  beer  cans  before  drinking  are  rubbed  round  and 
round  upon  the  table,  as  though  tbe  united  company  were  grinding  ooIotb).  If 
another  boy  wishes  to  have  a  Salamander  rubbed,  he  nmst  pray  for  SUtnJtivnn^ 
which,  OS  a  rule,  the  President  has  no  right  to  refuse. 

The  theory  of  the  Salamander  cannot  be  given  in  thesa  beer  customsL 

Of  the  Fox  Mqjor,— The  Fox  Major  (or  eldest  of  the  Foxes)  has,  an  the 
evenings  of  drinking-bouts,  various  rights  over  h's  brother  Foxes.  He  may 
order  the  assembled  Foxes  each  to  drink  any  quantity  he  pleases  to  him;  bat 
be  nmst  drink,  in  response  to  them,  the  same  as  each  has  previously  dnmk. 

Of  the  RightB  of  Thinge, 

Beer  things  may  be  divided  into  princ^ml  things  (or  customary  articles), 
subordinate  things  (or  uncustomary  articles),  and  appurtenances. 

The  principal  things  are  "Lager-beer,"  ** black  Cdstrit8er4)eer,"  *'Lichten- 
hainec-beer,"  and  all  other  white  beenb  He  only  who  drinlB  the  principal 
things  can  become  '* beer-honorable;"  but  should  the  beer-honorable  boy 
declare  himself  to  be  beer-impotent,  there  is  no  necessity  for  him  then  to 
partake  of  them. 

Secondary  things  are  those  drinks  like  sugar-water,  lemonade,  caffce,  or 
such  other  watery  messes,  which  have  sprung  out  of  the  over-nice  taste  of  the 
present  tima 

Appurtenances  are  cans,  ** doctors"  (measures  so  called),  ** popes"  (ditto), 

beer  planes"  (the  students'  term  for  the  clouts  with  which  the  tables  are 
rubbed  down),  chalk  (wi:h  which  the  beer-scores  and  beer-penalties  are 
inscribed),  slates  (on  which  the  names  of  those  pat  into  beerexcommunicatioiis 
are  written),  tables,  chairs,  benches,  and  other  things  of  that  sort 

Property,  in  the  meaning  of  the  beer-customs,  can  only  come  out  of  the 
possacsion  of  the  principal  things;  and  the  best  way  of  becoming  possessed  of 
them  is  to  order  the  waiter  to  bring  them  forthwith. 

Injuring  or  destroying  property  is  punished  by  beer-exc(Hnmunioation. 
Therefore,  whoever  throws  beer  over  another  has  the  beer  ban  put  upon  him, 
unless  be  us:?s  immediately  afterwards  the  words  **  without  throwing  away 
beer,"  in  which  case  he  is  penalty  free. 

Also,  whoever,  on  purpose  or  by  accident,  makes  away  with  his  property, 
or,  to  speak  technically,  spills  beer,  and  does  not  say,  immediately  afterwards, 
"without  wasting  beer,"  has  likewise  the  beer  ban  put  upon  him. 

Of  the  Rights  Arising  from  ObUgaiione, 

An  obligation,  according  to  the  Roman  laws,  could  ensue  as  woQ  from  an 
midortoklng  to  perform  a  certain  thing  as  from  a  dereliction  or  fsdluro  in  the 
performance  of  it  Nevertheless,  according  to  tbe  beer  customs,  all  derelic* 
tions  cai  bo  pun-'shed  with  beor-excommunication,  and  from  this  tbe  duty  of 
purification  by  the  beer  ordeal  by  battle  arises,  as  the  chief  consequence;  for 
it  is  dlCiciilt  to  discover  what  the  varCoB  causcwum  figures  of  the  old  Romans 
havo  to  do  with  the  beer  customs  of  Jena,  and,  therefore,  beer-rightly 
ercd,  on  undertaking  can  be  the  only  ground  of  an  obligation. 


i< 
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An  undertaking  or  contract  oonslsts  in  tbo  union  of  two  bear-honorable 
boys  towards  one  common  Tolaatary  objecti  entered  into  with  eolenin  forme, 
through  which  the  beer-righteous  position  of  the  contraoton  to  oae  another  ia, 
in  tho  concretei  brought  more  closely  together.  Particular  acts  of  agreement 
are  the  contracts  of  drinkmg  to  and  drinking  in  response  to— the  beer- 
youngsters*  contract— end  finally  the  bser  duel  contracts. 

Of  Drinking  to  atxd  Drinking  in  Response  to. — If  any  one  wishes  to  drink 
to  any  one,  he  must  give  evidence  of  such  a  desire  by  the  woi  ds  **  MiUler, 
something  is  lifted  up  (in  honor)  to  thee"  ('' Es  sleigt  dir  etwas%  or,  '*I 
advance  with  something  to  thee  ^  ("  leh  homme  dir  tnas  **),  or  in  the  like 
manner.  Simple  nodding  or  whistling  does  not  suffice  for  this  purpose.  After 
tho  person  drunk  to  signifies  h's  acceptance  of  the  drinking  to  him  by  the 
words,  ''Drink,  bless  thee*'  {''Frosit*')  or,  **It  is  good  1"  the  first  takes  any 
quAntity  ho  pleases,  but,  at  the  least,  one  ** cow-gulp*'  {Kuh-sehludc).  If  the 
drinker  to  drinlis  before  the  one  drunk  to  has  accepted  the  p-edge,  the  latter 
need  not  drink  in  response  to  the  former. 

If  (mybody  wishes  to  drink  a  definite  ** quantum**  to  another,  he  must 
always  mention  the  quantum  in  his  proposal,  saying,  for  instance,  '^MCUler,  a 
half -measure  (called  a  Doctor)  is  lifted  up  to  thee,**  or,  *'  I  advance  to  thee  with 
a  wbolo  pope.'*  More  than  one  "pope**  at  a  time  need  not  be  accepted,  unless 
the  double  quantity  is  *' clapped  on  **  (Obergestikrzt),  or  unless  there  is  a  desire 
to  '*  spring  hi  the  air,**  as  it  is  termed  {in  die  Lvft  su  sprengen),  that  is 
to  say,  when  a  number  of  hojs  unite  together  to  drink  a  certain  quantum, 
collectively,  to  another;  whereupon  each  of  the  party  drinks  such  a  quantity 
as  he  likes,  but  so  that  the  sum  of  the  quantities  drunk  by  the  whole  number 
makes  up  one  "  pope  **  or  more.  In  such  a  case  the  proposal  must  be  accepted 
up  to  three  popes  or  six  doctors  of  Lichtenhainer;  but  these  need  not  be  drunk 
all  at  once  by  the  person  responding,  but  only  at  every  other  five  beer  minutes. 
The  desire  to  ''spring  in  the  air'*  is  announced,  generally,  in  the  following 
terms:  "Milllerl  Schulze  and  I  would  spring  in  air  with  thee  to  the  extent  of 
two  popes.** 

Everybody  is  bound,  after  the  third  challenging,  to  accept  the  proposal  to 
drink  any  quantity,  in  conformity  with  the  beer  customs,  which  he  may  be 
challenged  to  take;  and  in  case  of  his  refusal,  the  beer  ban  may  be  put  upon 
him.  But  the  acceptance  to  drink  does  not  alone  suffice;  for  the  one  drunk  to 
is  bound  also,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  drink  off,  in  response,  tho  same 
quantity  as  ho  has  accepted,  and  to  do  that  after  the  tiiird  '*step'*  (Tritl),  or 
challenge  to  fulfill  his  beer  duties— which,  however,  can  only  occur  at  the 
expiration  of  five  beer  minutes.  A  step,  or  Tritt^  is  announced  in  the  following 
words:  *'  Milller  is,  for  the  first  lime,  demanded  to  follow  me  with  a  half,*'  or 
as  the  case  may  be.  A  Fox,  on  pain  of  hftAivftyr»ntnmnnirftt^^^^  may  not  take 
"such  a  step  *'  towards  a  beer-honorable  boy. 

The  act  of  drinking  in  response  is  made  known  by  the  following  words; 
**  Bchuize,  I  follow  thee  1  **  or  in  like  manner;  and  when  Schulao  simply  says, 
*'  Drink,  bless  thee  1  **  then  MQller  (or  the  one  drinking  in  response  to  the  other), 
drinks  merely  alone.  But  if  Schulse  (or  the  one  who  has  before  drunk  to  him), 
replies,  "Drink,  bless  thee— in  the  world;**  or  if,  while  drinking  to  MtUler, 
Bchuize  hod,  at  first,  added  these  msst  significant  words,  "in  ttie  world" 
(which,  neverthelesB,  stand  only  for  something  less  than  a  whole  quantum), 
then  the  person  drinking  in  response  to  the  other  is  at  liberty  to  drink  to  a 
third  party  with  the  quantum  he  has  to  take.  But  he  is  bound,  neverthelesi^ 
to  allow  thia  third  person,  in  his  turn,  to  drink,  "in  the  world,**  with  another 
person,  too.  More  than  three  quantums  cannot  be  going  on  "  in  tho  world  **  at 
once,  nor  nred  any  one  accept  to  drink  a  quantum  twice  which  he  has  already 
drunk  "in  the  world,**  in  response  to  another. 
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To  every  peraon  propodng  to  drink  a  specified  qnantity  to  anoCber,  dodbla 
that  quantity  can  be  ''dapped  on  "  (nach  gettHrtt)  by  the  person  challenged. 
This  after-dappingKni,  however,  or  doubling  the  qoantity  that  a  Boy  proposes 
to  drink  to  another,  is  forbidden  to  Foxes,  and  that  on  pain  of  beer-exoom- 
munication. 

Of  Bidding  to  Drink  ex  pteno,— The  ancient  worthy  institation  of  drinking 
ex  pleno,  or  oat  of  a'  full  glass,  was  introduced  many  ''gray  years"  ago  by 
our  wise  forefathers,  and  is  still  the  most  practical  method  of  restraining,  in 
some  measure,  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  Foxes.  Every  boy  can  bid  every 
Fox  who  gives  himself  wanton  or  luxurious  airs  to  drink  out  of  a  fuU  glass. 
But  as  the  Foxes  generally  indulge  in  legions  of  luxuries,  so  they  cannot  be 
severally  mentioned  here;  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
every  boy  to  judge  concerning  each  concrete  case  of  a  Fox's  luxuriousness^ 

The  solemn  act  of  bidding  a  psrson  drink  ex  pleno  is  perf onned  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  bidder  challenges  the  offending  Fox  three  times  thns, 
with  the  words:  "  Miiller,  drink  ex  pteno  for  the  first  time;  Mttller,  drink  ex 
pleno  for  the  second  time;  and  MtUler,  drink  ex  pleno  for  the  third  and  last 
time; "  whereupon  the  bidder  takes  a  sip  out  of  his  own  glass.  Then,  if  the 
party  challenged  does  not  drink  immediately  after  the  last  challenge  is  given, 
the  challenger  can  have  him  sent  to  Coventry  (jbeiBlecken)  there  and  then, 
without  having  to  wait  for  the  customary  five  beer  minutes.  Moreover,  on  no 
account  can  any  lasy  excuses  be  admitted  at  such  times,  such  as  '*  I  will  first 
ffll  my  pipe,**  or  "Let  me  first  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,"  or  any  other  simikr 
phrase;  for  if  such  idle  subterfuges  are  offered,  the  infliction  of  the  beer- 
excommunication  will  follow  without  mercy.  Jt  the  culprit  has  no  liquor  in 
his  glass,  he  must,  on  pain  of  being  put  into  beer-excommunication,  order  a 
fresh  glafs  to  be  brought  to  him. 

If  the  drinker  breaks  oflF  while  drinking  his  full  glass,  then  any  one  else  can 
challenge  him  to  drink  further,  in  the  following  manner:  *'  For  the  first  time 
of  breaking  off:  Miiller,  drink  on  for  the  first  time;  MtUler,  drink  on  for  the 
second  time;  MOller,  drink  on  for  the  third  and  last  time;**  and  in  the  same 
manner  if  he  breaks  ott  a  second  or  third  time.  If  then  he  does  not  drink 
immediately,  or  he  should  break  off  more  than  three  times  while  in  the  act  of 
drinking  his  full  glass,  the  ex  pleno  bidder  can  have  him  at  once  put  into  beer- 
excommunication. 

Of  Beer-youngstera, — A  beer-youngster  is  made  out  in  the  foDowing  manner. 
One  taunts  the  other  with  the  words  "Miiller,  you  are  a  beer-youngster," 
whereupon  MtUler  is  bound,  on  pain  of  bcer-exconmiunication,  to  fill  his  glass 
within  five  beer  minutes,  and  be  ready  to  drink  unless  he  has  roasonable 
excuses  to  the  contrary,  such  as  older  suits,  or  beer  duels. 

Then  the  one  who  has  taunted  the  other  calls  "  One ! "  whereupon  the  other 
cries  "Two  I"  immediately  after  which  the  first  party  says,  "Three  t"  At 
Three  I  both  must  drink  out  as  quickly  as  they  can,  and  the  one  who  can  first 
call  the  other  a  "beer-yotmgster  "  has  beaten  him  {ihn  angeaehissen). 

Of  Beer  Duel8.—A  tesr  duel  is  brought  about  in  the  following  way:  One 
says  to  another,  "  MUUer,  thou  art  learned."  If  the  other  does  not  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  improve  upon  this,  then  must  the  speaker  repeat  the 
preceding  words  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  time,  and  afterwards  wait  for 
five  beer  minutes;  when  if  the  one  to  whom  the  words  are  addressed  does  not 
improve  upon  them  in  that  time,  the  ban  is  put  upon  him.  If,  on  the  other 
band,  he  does  think  it  worth  wh  le  to  improve  upon  them,  he  roust  eitJier 
challenge  the  assertion,  which  he  makes  known  merely  by  the  word  "  Chal- 
lenged I "  or  else  he  must  "  clap  on"  to  them  with  the  phrase  "Schulze,  thoa 
art  a  doctor."    Schulze,  in  that  case,  can  either  challenge  in  return  or  "dap 
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on"  farther,  by  adding  "MiUler,  thoa  art  a  pope;*'  and  bo  on,  the  degrees  of 
"clapping  on''  being  as  follows:    A  "loomed  man  "  is  equal  to  half  a  '*  doc- 
tor;"   a     "popo"    to    two    "doctors;"   the  "seraphini''  to  four  doctors; 
. "  Christondom  "  to  eight  d  x:tors ;  and  a  "church-yard  "  to  sixteen  dactors. 

Directly  tho  word  "  Challenged  1 "  has  bean  ut^ored,  the  disputo  is  at  an  end, 
except  VLpon  "  thou  art  learned,'*  for  he  who  has  grambled  upon  (aufgebrummt) 
those  words,  need  not  content  himself  with  merely  challenging,  bu  j  can  force 
the  other  t3  a  higher  challenge  by  maans  of  tho  following  words,  which  must 
be  throe  times  audibly  spoken:  "Schulze,  I  revoke  on  boor  frigbt  {Bier- 
manschetten).  Thou  art  bollyiug  1 "  If  Schulze  docs  not  then  immodiately 
clap  on  ^Meamod  man,'*  ta  the  other  (whereupon  MQller  can,  in  return, 
afterwards  clap  on  " doctor"),  the  beer  ban  is  put  uxx>n  Schulze.  Dlrect'y  any 
one  has  chollongad  upon  clapping  on,  he  may  on  no  account  recall  the  challenge 
in  order  to  have  the  opportunity  of  clapping  on  to  a  higher  cxti^nt,  but  the 
afEair  is  then  finished  without  anything  else  being  done. 

Duels,  brought  about  in  such  a  manner,  musb  b3  determined  in  from  five  to 
ten  beer  minutes,  according  to  priority.  If  any  one  is  too  slow,  his  opponent 
can,  after  five  beer  minutes,  challenge  him  to  fulfil  his  beer  duties  (treien  ihn) 
by  saying  three  times,  "  Milller,  I  am  fixed  upon  the  beer  ordeal  by  battle  for 
the  first,  second,  and  third  time."  Then,  if  the  other  (unless  he  has  some 
reasonable  excuse)  does  not  immediately  "go  loose"  (proceed  to  fight  out  the 
matter),  the  beer  ban  is  put  upon  him.  But  he  has  a  reasonable  excuse,  pro- 
vided there  is  any  older  beer  duel  against  him,  and  in  such  case  he  must  bring 
to  a  conclusion  the  other  duels  ia  from  five  to  ten  beer  minutes.  If  both  the 
disputants  are  ready  for  the  decision  of  the  duel,  each  chooses  a  second,  and 
he  who  has  clapped  on  to  the  highest  point  selects  the  equalizer,  while  the 
challenger  chooses  the  commander.  After  the  equalizer  has  been  summoned 
three  t.'mcs  by  the  words,  "Equalizer,  make  the  weapons  equal  between 
Milllerand  Schulze,  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  time, "he  must  do  soconsden- 
tiously  in  five  beer  minutes;  and  in  cose  of  his  failing  in  this,  the  beer  ban  is 
put  upon  him.  Then  the  commander  is  summoned,  and  he  must  perform  his 
office  after  the  third  calling,  on  pain  of  beer-excommunication  also,  by  uttering 
the  words,  "  Grasp  the  doctors,  or  popes,  as  the  case  may  be.  Clink  your 
glasses  I  your  lips  to  the  vessels  t  drink  out  I "  At  "  Clink  your  glasses  I "  both 
parties  to  the  beer  duel  knock  on  the  table,  but  not  against  a  wooden  measure. 
At  "  Your  lips  to  the  vessels  ! "  they  put  the  weapons  to  their  mouths,  and  at 
"  Drink  out  I "  they  proceed  to  toss  aS  the  quantum  as  quickly  as  poesible. 

If  one  proceeds  to  drink  out  before  the  command  is  given,  both  seconds  have 
the  right  to  cry  "Halt ! "  and  in  this  case  the  equalizer  must  again  adjust  the 
weapons;  so  likewise  must  the  commander  again  give  the  commaud.  If, 
however,  "  Halt ! "  is  not  called,  the  contest  proceeds,  and  both  drink  on.  On 
no  account  may  the  weapons  be  changed. 

If  both  the  disputants  have  drunk  out  (which  must  happen  within  five  beer 
minutes  for  a  "Christendom,"  and  within  ten  beer  minutes  for  a  "church- 
yard," upon  pain  of  beer-excommunication),  then  the  equalizer,  on  pain  of  the 
same  punishment,  must  give  within  five  beer  minutes  his  verdict,  which  must 
be  either  that  both  have  drunk  in  time  (a  tempo)  or  that  one  is  defeated 
icmffeachi89en).    "  Defeated  "  ia  the  verdict  given  against— 

Whoever  cets  his  glass  on  the  table  later  than  his  opponent.    A  wooden 

vessel  docs  not  count  as  a  table. 
Whoever  lets  it  fall  or  breaks  it 
Whoever  has  clinked  on  the  table  or  not  at  aU. 

Whoever  has  left  as  much  beer  among  the  froth  in  his  glass  aa  wiU  nearly 
cover  the  botAouL 
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To  every  penon  propoeiiig  to  drink  a  specified  qnantity  to  ano^er,  doofale 
that  quantity  can  be  "clapped  on  "  {wMch  ffestikrtz)  by  the  person  challenged. 
This  after-dappingKni,  however,  or  doubling  the  quantity  that  a  Boy  proposes 
to  drink  to  another,  is  forbidden  to  Foxes,  and  that  on  pain  of  beer-exoom- 
munication. 

Of  Bidding  to  Drink  ex  pleno.^Tbe  ancient  worthy  institution  of  drinking 
ex  plenOf  or  oat  of  a  full  glass,  was  introduced  many  "gray  years"  ago  by 
our  wise  forefathers,  and  is  still  the  most  practical  method  of  restraining,  in 
some  measure,  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  Foxes.  Every  boy  can  bid  every 
Fox  who  gives  himself  wanton  or  luxurious  airs  to  drmk  out  of  a  fuU  glassi 
But  as  the  Foxes  generally  indulge  in  legions  of  luxuries,  so  they  cannot  be 
severally  mentioned  here;  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
every  boy  to  judge  concerning  each  concrete  case  of  a  Fox's  luxuriousneas^ 

The  solemn  act  of  bidding  a  person  drink  ex  plena  is  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  bidder  challenges  the  offending  Fox  three  times  thus, 
with  the  words:  '*Miiller,  drink  ex  plena  for  the  first  time;  Mttller,  drink  ex 
pUno  for  the  second  time;  and  MtUler,  drink  ex  plena  for  the  third  and  last 
time; "  whereupon  the  bidder  takes  a  sip  out  of  his  own  glass.  Then,  if  the 
party  challenged  does  not  drink  immediately  after  the  last  challenge  is  given, 
the  challenger  can  have  him  sent  to  Coventry  (jbei-Blecken)  there  and  then, 
without  having  to  wait  for  the  customary  five  beer  minntea.  Moreover,  on  no 
account  can  any  lasy  excuses  be  admitted  at  such  times,  such  as  '*  I  will  first 
ffll  my  pipe,**  or  "  Let  me  first  take  a  pinch  of  snufP,"  or  any  other  simikr 
phrase;  for  if  such  idle  subterfuges  are  offered,  the  infiiction  of  the  beer- 
excommunication  will  follow  without  mercy.  If  the  culprit  has  no  liqueur  in 
his  glass,  he  must,  on  pain  of  being  put  into  beer-excommunication,  order  a 
fresh  glass  to  be  brought  to  him. 

If  the  drinker  breaks  ofP  while  drinking  his  full  glass,  then  any  one  else  can 
challenge  him  to  drink  further,  in  the  following  manner:  *'  For  the  first  time 
of  breaking  ott:  Mttller,  drink  on  for  the  first  time;  MtUler,  drink  on  for  the 
second  time;  Mttller,  drink  on  for  the  third  and  last  time;"  and  in  the  same 
manner  if  he  breaks  off  a  second  or  third  time.  If  then  he  does  not  drink 
immediately,  or  he  should  break  off  more  than  three  times  while  in  the  act  of 
drinking  his  full  glass,  the  ex  plena  bidder  can  have  him  at  once  put  into  beer- 
excommunication. 

Of  Beer-youngstere. — A  beer-youngster  is  made  out  in  the  following  manner. 
One  taunts  the  other  with  the  words  *' Mttller,  you  are  a  beer-youngster," 
whereupon  Mttller  is  bound,  on  pain  of  b^er-excommunication,  to  fill  his  glass 
within  five  beer  minutes,  and  be  ready  to  drink  unless  he  has  roasonable 
excuses  to  the  contrary,  such  as  older  suits,  or  beer  duels. 

Then  the  one  who  has  taunted  the  other  calls  '*  One ! "  whereupon  the  other 
cries  '*Two  1"  immediately  after  which  the  first  party  says,  **  Three !"  At 
Three  I  both  must  drink  out  as  quickly  as  they  can,  and  the  one  who  can  first 
call  the  other  a  "beer-yotmgster  "  has  beaten  him  {ihn  angeaehissen). 

Of  Beer  Duets.— A  tesr  duel  is  brought  about  in  the  foUowing  way:  One 
says  to  another,  '*  Mttller,  thou  art  learned."  If  the  other  does  not  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  improve  upon  this,  then  must  the  speaker  repeat  the 
preceding  words  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  time,  and  afterwards  wait  for 
five  beer  minutes;  when  if  the  one  to  whom  the  words  are  addressed  does  not 
improve  upon  them  in  that  time,  the  ban  is  put  upon  him.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  does  think  it  worth  wh  le  to  improve  upon  them,  he  roust  eitJier 
challenge  the  assertion,  which  he  makes  known  merely  by  the  word  **  Chal- 
lenged t "  or  else  he  must  **  clap  on  "  to  them  with  the  phrase  "  Schulze,  thoa 
art  a  doctor."    Schulze,  in  that  case,  can  either  challenge  in  return  or  '*clap 
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on''  farther,  by  adding  "MiUler,  thoa  art  a  pope;*'  and  bo  on,  the  degrees  of 
''clapping  on"  being  as  follows:  A  "loomed  man"  is  equal  to  half  a  '*  doc- 
tor;"  a  *'pop3"  to  two  ** doctors;"  the  ** seraphim*'  to  foor  doctors; 
.  ••  Christendom  "  to  eight  d  actors ;  and  a  *  *  church-yard  "  to  sixteen  dactors. 

Directly  tho  word  *^  Challenged  1 "  has  bean  ut^tored,  the  dispuud  is  at  an  end, 
except  upon  '*  thou  art  learned,'*  for  he  who  has  grambled  upon  (aufgebrummt) 
those  words,  need  not  content  himsolf  with  merely  challenging,  bub  can  force 
the  other  t3  a  higher  challenge  by  msan:!  of  tho  following  words,  which  must 
be  three  times  audibly  spoken:  *'8chulze,  I  revoke  on  bacr  friglit  {Bier- 
manachetten).  Thou  art  bullying  I "  If  Schulze  docs  not  then  immodiately 
dap  on  *' learned  man,'*  ta  the  other  (whereupon  Muller  can,  in  return, 
afterwards  clap  on  "doctor"),  tho  beer  ban  is  put  upon  Scbulze.  Dlrcct'y  any 
one  has  challcngcjd  upon  clapping  on,  he  may  on  no  account  recall  the  challenge 
in  order  to  have  the  opportunity  of  clapping  on  to  a  higher  extent,  but  the 
afEair  is  then  finished  without  anything  else  being  done. 

Duels,  brought  about  in  such  a  manner,  musb  b3  determined  in  from  five  to 
ten  beer  minutes,  according  to  priority.  If  any  one  is  too  slow,  his  opponent 
can,  after  fiyo  beer  minutes,  challenge  him  to  fulfil  his  beer  duties  (treten  Vin) 
by  saying  three  times,  "  MiUler,  I  am  fixed  upon  the  beer  ordeal  by  battle  for 
the  first,  second,  and  third  time."  Then,  if  the  other  (unless  he  has  some 
reasonable  excuse)  does  not  immediately  "go  loose  "  (proceed  to  fight  out  the 
matter),  the  beer  ban  is  put  upon  him.  But  he  has  a  reasonable  oxcuso,  pro- 
Tided  there  is  any  older  beer  duel  against  him,  and  in  such  case  he  must  bring 
to  a  conclusion  the  other  duels  ia  from  five  to  ten  beer  minutes.  If  both  the 
disputants  are  ready  for  the  decision  of  tho  duel,  each  chooses  a  second,  and 
he  who  has  clapped  on  to  the  highest  point  selects  the  equalizer,  while  the 
challenger  chooses  the  commander.  After  the  equalizer  has  been  summoned 
three  times  by  the  words,  "Equalizer,  make  the  weapons  equal  between 
MiUler  and  Schulze,  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  time,  "he  must  do  so  conscien- 
tiously in  five  beer  minutes;  and  in  case  of  his  failing  in  this,  the  beer  ban  is 
put  upon  him.  Then  the  commander  is  summoned,  and  he  must  perform  his 
office  after  the  third  calling,  on  pain  of  beer-excommunication  also,  by  uttering 
the  words,  "Grasp  the  doctors,  or  popes,  as  the  case  may  be.  Clmk  your 
glasses  I  your  lips  to  the  vessels  !  drink  out  I "  At  "Clink  your  glasses  I "  both 
parties  to  the  beer  duel  knock  on  the  table,  but  not  against  a  wooden  measure. 
At  "  Your  lips  to  the  vessels  ! "  they  put  the  weapons  to  their  mouths,  and  at 
"  Drink  out  I "  they  proceed  to  toss  off  the  quantum  as  quickly  as  poEsible. 

If  one  proceeds  to  drink  out  before  the  command  is  given,  both  seconds  have 
the  right  to  cry  "Halt  t "  and  in  this  case  the  equalizer  must  again  adjust  the 
weapons;  so  likewise  must  the  commander  again  give  the  command.  If, 
however,  "  Halt  I "  is  not  called,  the  contest  proceeds,  and  both  drink  on.  On 
no  account  may  the  weapons  be  changed. 

If  both  the  disputants  have  drunk  out  (which  must  happen  within  five  beer 
minutes  for  a  "Christendom,"  and  within  ten  beer  minutes  for  a  "chtirch- 
yard,"  upon  pain  of  beer-excommunication),  then  the  equalizer,  on  pain  of  the 
same  punishment,  must  give  within  five  beer  minutes  his  verdict,  which  must 
be  either  that  both  have  drunk  in  time  (a  tempo)  or  that  one  is  defeated 
(angeschiaaen).    "  Defeated  "  is  the  verdict  given  against — 

Whoever  cets  his  glass  on  the  table  later  than  his  opponent.    A  wooden 

vessel  does  not  count  as  a  table. 
Whoever  lets  it  fall  or  breaks  it 
Whoever  has  clinked  on  the  table  or  not  at  aU. 

Whoever  has  left  as  much  beer  among  the  froth  in  his  glass  aa  wiU  nearly 
cover  the  botAcnn. 
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Whoever  oommenoee  to  drink  before  the  oommand  Is  flntfhfwl. 

Whoever  "bleeds"  (that  is  to  say,  allows  the  beer  to  nm  out  of  the  conmi 

of  his  mouth)  more  than  by  drops,  has  the  ban  pat  upon  him,  unleas  ha 

directly  says,  "  Withoat  beer  QriUing." 
Whoever  cheats  in  any  way  at  a  beer  duel,  or  If  the  eqnaliier  gives  hii 

verdict  unjustly,  or  the  commander  commands  three  times  improperly, 

he  has  the  ban  put  upon  him. 
Whoever,  during  a  beer  duel,  breaks  off  more  than  three  times  while 

drinking  out  a  **pope"  or  more,  has  the  ban  put  upon  him. 

Of  the  Duties  of  the  "^ooms." 

The  "Foxes  "hardly  come  within  the  scope  of  the  beer  customs.  The  limits 
of  tie  laws  under  which  they  are  bound  are  as  follows: 

Foxes  dare  never  take  a  '*step"  (seZb^t  treten)  or  make  a  demand  upon  a 
boy,  for  the  first,  second,  or  third  time,  i.  e.,  they  can  never  challenge  him  to 
fuMl  his  beer  rightful  duties  to  them  or  any  other;  and  every  "step-'  or 
demand  of  a  Fox  s!iall  be  reckoned  as  such,  even  if  the  words  be  added 
"Withoat  wishing  to  make  any  demand  myself'*  as  a  means  of  keeping  off 
any  beer-excommunication  that  might  follow. 

Foxes  cannot  sit  as  baer  judges  {Bier-riehter)  in  a  beer  convent  (Bier- 
convent;  but  it  is  allowed  (exceptionally)  for  "Branded  Foxes"  to  do  so^ 
provided  there  be  not  enough  beer-honorable  boys  to  form  such  a  convent,  and 
the  calling  of  it  does  not  admit  of  delay.  If  a  Fox,  on  this  account,  sitB  as 
beer  jud^,  the  accusdd  can  immediately  reject  the  decision  of  tho  beer  con- 
vent, on  account  of  improper  judgment  (verhorreeciren) ;  and  if  the  special 
beer  convent  notwithstanding  declares  itself  competent,  he  can  appeal  to  a 
general  boor  convent  against  it. 

A  Fox  dare  never  challenge  a  grumbling  boy  on  the  retort  termed  "  learned," 
but  must  "  dap  on  "  to  it.  Among  themselves,  however.  Foxes  have  a  right 
to  do  so  without  any  difference.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  Fox  ekould  challenge 
a  boy  on  the  retort  " learned"  {Sturx  gelehrt),  he  dare  not  revoke  upon  "  beer- 
fright*'  {Bier-maiiachetten)f  nor  make  him  "the  bully  reproach*'  {Renoma- 
gevommrf).  Whoever  transgresses  these  rules  has  the  ban  put  upon  him.  A 
Fox,  however,  may,  on  a  boy*s  drinking  to  him,  "dap  on"  {nttch-^Urzen)  the 
double  quantity  in  rosponsa 

A  Fox  himself  can  never  put  any  one  into  beer-excommunication,  or  call  a 
beer  convent,  or  fl^t  out  {heraus-pauken)  any  one  who  has  boen  so  exconk- 
municatid;  nor  can  he  give  the  conmianl  at  such  times,  but  he  must  let  all 
such  business  be  transacted  by  a  beer-honorable  boy.  Above  all,  he  may 
never  call  "  SUontlum  I "  at  the  drinking-bouts,  and  in  case  of  his  doing  so  the 
ban  may  be  put  upon  him.  Moreover,  the  Fox  must  and  shall  drink  when 
bidden,  out  of  a  full  glass,  or,  in  other  words,  expUno,  • 

Of  Revoking, 

In  g^eral,  any  transaction  in  accordance  with  or  in  violation  of  the  beer 
customs  can  be  made  as  if  it  had  never  happened,  by  revoking  it 

Of  the  Beer  Convent  or  Beer  Court, 

The  beer  convent  is  a  law  court  which  every  one  who  feels  himself  wronged 
in  tha  matters  of  beer  can  oall  together  and  lay  Us  complaint  before,  and  to 
whose  infallible  verdicts  plaintiffs  as  well  as  defendants  must  submit  withoat  a 
murmur. 

Such  wrongs,  as  a  rule,  can  occur  only  when  a  penon  is  put  into  beer- . 
exoomtcunication  unlawfully;  as  in  all  other  cases,  where  the  person  has  been 
excommunicated  through  his  own  fault,  no  appeal  is  slowed.     Tho  beer 
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^^  • 

eomveiiit  has  two  ooarts  of  law.  The  flnt  court  is  repreBented  through  the 
medium  of  the  special  or  simple  beer  conyent.  NeverthelesSi  whoever  is  not 
quieted  by  the  verdict  of  this  court,  or  wishes  to  denounce  the  failings  of  it, 
as  regards  certain  necsssary  forms,  can  appeal  to  the  second  court,  which 
constitutes  the  general  beer  convent. 

Of  the  Means  of  Confirming  the  Beer-lawful  Affairs,  and  especially  of  the 
Orand  Cerevi8,—As  the  Greeks  and  Romans  sworo  to  the  truth  by  Zeus  or 
Jupiter,  and  the  gods  by  the  gates  of  the  Infernal  Regions,  so  is  the  **Soa  of 
the  Muses'*  to  confirm  the  truth  of  what  he  speaks  with  the  words—'*  upon  my 
grand  cere  vis,''  that  is  to  say,  he  is  to  pledge  himself  upon  the  beer  cap,  or 
ribbon,  which  forms  the  distinctive  point  in  the  student's  costume — ^the  word 
"cerevis  "  being  marely  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  cerevisia  (beer). 

As  the  grand  cerevis  takes  the  place  of  an  oath,  therefore  it  must  not  be 
used  thoughtlessly.  Moreover,  a  positive  fact  only  can  ba  cartlflcd  by  the 
grand  cerevis,  for  a  negative  one  can  never  be  vouched  for  by  it;  as,  for 
instance,  it  is  not  admissible  to  assure  another  upon  one*s  grand  cerevis  that 
such  and  such  a  thing  did  not  take  place.  The  grand  cerevis,  however,  can  be 
g^ven  as  a  pledge  that  the  party  speaking  did  not  see  or  hear  of  such  and  such 
an  event. 

If  any  one  is  of  opinion  that  another  has  been  so  thoughtless  as  to  pledge  his 
grand  cerevis  falsely,  he  can  have  him  sent  to  beer  Coventry;  but  if  the  per- 
son thus  accused  believes  himself  to  be  wrooged,  he  is  at  libarty  to  call  a  beer 
convent  to  have  the  case  investigated,  and  such  beer  convent  is  to  inquire  into 
the  matter  by  means  of  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  who  are  to  bo  appointed 
by  the  accuser. 

No  one  can  give  his  contra  to  another's  grand  cerevis— that  is,  no  one  has 
the  right  to  say  nay  to  it— on  pain  of  beer-excommunication. 

fWe  have  already  devoted  too  much  space  to  the  beer  customs,  although  we 
have  not  exhausted  the  details  of  Mr.  Mayhew's  chapters  on  Student  Life  in 
Jena.  We  must  omit  what  he  says  on  "  Witnesses,"  '*  Special  Beer  Convents," 
''Beer-excommunications,''  ''Restitution  of  Beer-honors,"  the  four  "Com- 
merces or  Drinking-bouts,"  &c  We  cannot  even  follow  him  in  his  account  of 
the  more  rational  amusements  of  Boating,  Fishing,  Driving,  and  Fonclng,'^  and 
the  characteristic  student's  songs,  and  the  imposing  ceremonies  which  mxrk  the 
final  departure  of  the  older  students  to  their  homos,  and  to  the  real  business  of 
life.  Glimpses  of  these  phases  of  University  customs  will  be  found  in  our 
notices  of  Heidelberg  and  GOttingen.  The  author  devotes  considoroblo  space 
to  the  drinking-bouts  (kneipabend)  which  celebrate  the doctorship of  a  pop- 
ular member,  or  the  departure  of  some  "  mcas-covered  head  *'  (oMor  student). 

Under  the  chapter  head  of  "  Three  Fights  in  Jena"  the  author  di^scribes 
his  visit  to  a  tavern  in  WOUnitz,  a  suburb  of  Jena,  to  witness  the  disgusting 
preparation  and  brutal  details  of  a  duel  between  an  Arminian  on  1  a  West- 
phalian  lad;  another  between  a  Frank  and  a  Teuton,  and  a  third  between 
another  Arminian  and  another  Wesfcphalian.  There  appears  to  liave  resulted 
considerable  bruising  and  hacking,  but  no  loss  of  ears,  or  defacing  slits  and 
gashes  on  the  faces  of  the  combatants.  These  encounters  occurred  in  open  day, 
in  the  presence  of  numerous  spectators,  and  with  a  mock  heroic  d'splay  of 
sentiment  and  personal  courage  which  if  real  would  not  have  redeemed  the 
affair  from  being  classified  with  the  brutal  prize  fights  of  his  own  country. 
Even  fatal  results  are  visited  with  merely  nominal  fhmisbments.] 

•TheFcnc'ng  roaster  Is  bettor  paM  t^an  th<  most  oruil'o  or  eminent  Pr  fcstrfn 
the  Vnivert  ty.  aii'l  I'V  ry  Btniti'iit  n  it  only  take^  h  Connie  of  two  <ty  ieesoiip.  ba*  pays  a 
rKUlur  a'*«*'P0n«nt  ev(>rv  half  y<>ar  t^WA'd-*  tho  ox|>enB6  of  the  ftncing  hall,  and  keeps 
hinueU  provided  with  ail  th^t  Jena  required  in  practice. 
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Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  392. 
Boys,  Society  of,  how  governed.  860. 

vote  on  Standing  and  Promotions,  862. 
Br6dl,  on  School  preparation  of  Lessons,  644. 
Brewster,  John.  Memoir  of  Molses,  852. 
Brin«ly,  John.  5.3. 

Britii>h  and  Foreign  School  Society,  63. 
British  Birds,  Bewick's  Illustrations,  785. 
British  Isl<  s,  Schools  and  Educition,  68. 
Brooks,  Charles.  SO,  58. 
Brougham,  Henry,  20,  53. 
Browne,  Sir  Richard,  369. 
Bmnswick,  Public  Instruction,  53. 
Bruno,  St.,  and  Carthusians.  858. 
Buchanan,  J.,  and  Early  Infant  Schools,  411. 
Building,  London  School  Boards  Plan,  61U. 

Special  Provision  for  Infants,  611.  [688. 

Baildlngs  for  English  Elementary  Schools,  604, 

American  Rural  School,  897. 
Borgher  Schools.  27,  53. 
Barke,  Edmund,  in  Trinity  College,  706,  758. 

Method  of  Study.  30. 
Burleigh,  Lord,  53,  741. 
Burschenpchaften,  63,  767,  779. 
Basby,  295 :  Severity  in  Punishment,  839. 
Bnshnell,  Horace,  views.  63. 
Bnainess,  Education  for,  63. 

Cabinets  of  Nataral  History,  54. 

Gibbs,  in  Tale  College,  218. 
Qajetan,  St.,  Order  of  Theatins,  868. 


Cadeta,  and  Cadet  Corpa,  64. 
Calderwood,  Henry,  497. 

Teaching,  its  Ends  and  Meana,  497. 

Requisites  for  Success,  500. 

Faculty  of  Discipline,  600. 

Power  of  Commnnicating,  604. 

Natural  Curiosity,  605. 

Sympathetic  Relations  with  Pupil,  611. 

Formation  of  Character,  618. 

Limits  to  Teacher^s  Power,  614. 

Individnallzation,  Self-control,  517.  [519. 

Repreision    of  the  Wilful  and    8tabbi*in. 

National  Vices  to  he  Goarded  against,  8S1. 

Instruction,  Training,  Salariea,  525. 
California,  Schools  and  Bdncation,  54. 
Calmaldoll,  Order  of,  867. 
Cambridge  University,  64,  683. 
Camp,  David  S.,  Educational  Work,  M. 
Canons,  Regular,  250. 
Captives  In  Africa,  Christian,  441. 
Capitation  Grants,  609.  ^ 
Caraffa,  John  Pettr,  368. 
Ca'elesi*ness  in  Written  Exercisos,  684. 
Carl  vie.  Thomas.  64;  Cited,  818. 

Education  of  Frederick  If.,  806. 
Carpenter,  Mary,  20,  616,  677. 
Carmalite  Nuns,  696. 
Carmalite  Order,  360. 
Carthusian,  Order  of,  868. 
Caatalion's  Dialoenea,  688. 
Catechisms,  64.  ^. 
Catholic  Church,  and  Schoola,  64. 

Reformatory  Schools.  676. 

Industrial  Schools,  685. 

Orphanages,  688. 
Cathedial  Hchools,  64,  891. 
Catholics,  Iiish  Disabilities.  706. 
Cazalana,  T.  J.,  and  the  Schola  Pia,  868. 
Celestinet*,  Order  of,  258. 
Cenobitic  and  Ereraatical  Life,  887. 
Census.  National,  54. 
Centraliza'ion  of  School  Anthoritlea,  64. 
Certificated  Teacher«>,  497,  690. 
Character,  FormatioB  of.  493,  518. 

Pupils'  own  Work.  614.       Growth,  616. 

Teacher  can  aid.  514. 
Charges,  Tuition  in  Free  Schools.  81. 
Churl  ty.  Examples  of,  895,  896, 488. 
Charity,  Sisters  of,  and  St.  Vincent,  440. 
Charity,  University  of  Dublin^41. 
Charles  II.,  and  University  of  Dablin,  749. 
Charter  House,  or  Chartrenae,  868. 
Cheaver,  Ezekit  1.  64. 
Chemistry,  64 ;  in  Tale  College,  881. 
Chesterfield.  Lord,  54,  706. 
Chicago,  Public  Schools.  54. 
Child  Emigration,  Advantages  of,  818. 
Children,  Discipline,  843. 

Education.  848.  Cnriosity,  199. 

Children's  Hours  of  Labor,  412,  601. 
Choir  Sisters,  721 

Christ  Hospital  School.  Flogging,  888. 
Christ  Church  Hospital,  841. 
Christian  Brothers,  a  Teaching  Order,  61 
Christian  Bdncation,  54. 
Christian  Captives  and  St.  Vincent,  441. 
CnriHtian  Scnools  and  Scholars,  889. 
Church  of  England  Schools,  590. 

Number,  Attendance,  Teachers,  600. 

Training  Colleges,  601. 

Pecuniary  Outlay,  603. 

Salaries  of  Teachers,  608. 

Grant  per  Scholar,  606. 
Church  of  Scotland  and  Parochial  Schools,  844. 
Cicero,  cited.  65. 
Cistercians,  Order  of,  8S6. 
Citizenship,  Education  for,  489. 
Cities  as  Seats  of  Learning,  66. 
Civilization,  Kinds  and  Progress  of;  86l 
Civil  Service,  Bdacatioiua  Test  for,  68. 
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CU88.  SepArstion  to  be  Avoided,  006. 
ClAMical  Stadies,  Views  respecting.  S6. 

Hodgson,  478.  Todbtmter,  68S. 

ClmssiflcAiion  in  Pablic  Schools,  &5. 
Clare,  Founder  of  tbe  PooifClares,  604. 
Clergy,  Daly  to  School^  55.  845. 
Clerks,  RegaUr,  living  by  Role,  268. 
Cloistered  nans,  715. 

Clonekitty,  Catkolic  Indastrial  School,  684. 
Clanl,  Order  of,  S67. 
Cochin,  M.,  and  Infant  Asylnois,  654. 
C  edacation  of  the  Sexes,  55. 
Coleridge,  S.  T.,  School  Reminiacences,  844. 
Colleges,  Origin  of,  S90. 

American,  55.  288. 
Comenia:*,  Orbid  Pictns,  65. 
Commencement  and  Forms,  55,  766. 
Comment,  Qerman  Siadents*  Code,  777. 
Commerce,  Early  School  in  Lisbou,  823. 
Committee  of  Council  on  Bducation,  561. 
Companionship,  515. 
Oompelltive  Bxumioation,  55,  588. 
Composition,  Exercises  in.  55. 
Compulsory  Attendance,  55.  662. 

Differing  Opinions,  611,  646. 
Conduct,  Advice  respecting,  58,  580. 
Confession,  or  Formula  of  Faith,  644. 
Conflict  of  Si  udles,  in  reference  to. 

Discipline,  529.  Life-purposes,  529. 

Examination  Tests,  580. 
Congregations  and  Religions  Orders,  715. 
Conscience,  Clause  in  B^glish  Act,  579. 

Scotland,  Law  or  1679,  647.  [401. 

Cooke,  Sir  Anthony,  Bducation  of  Dtiughters, 
CooPSR,  W.  M.,  The  Rod,  8*26 
Cordeliers,  or  Observatins,  261. 
Cork,  Ursuline  Convent  and  School,  435,  711. 
Cornell,  Ezra,  and  Cornell  University,  56. 
Corporal  Punishment,  History,  325. 
Corps,  Burschen,  at  Jena,  787. 
Country  Life  and  Rural  Scenery,  66,  tS6,  738. 
Cowper,  William,  55;  at  School,  842. 
Cradle  Schools  in  Paris,  650. 
Cramming,  Essence  of,  66,  480,  640. 
Crdches,  or  Day  Nurseries,  621. 
Crime  and  Ignorance,  66,  676. 
Crime,  and  Prevention,  Cost  of,  676. 
Criminal  Class,  677. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  University  of  Dublin.  747. 
Cross-Bearers,  or  Assistants  of  the  Sick,  268. 
Cross,  Daughters  of  the,  721. 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  780. 
Cruikshank's  Organ,  884. 
Cumulative  Vote,  586. 
Curioeityof  Children,  66. 
Cypher  and  cast  Accojonts,  IftS. 

Daily  Routine  66,  613. 

Dalzell,  Graeca  Minora,  218. 

Dame  de  la  Charite,  440. 

Dame  Schools,  208,  56. 

Damianists,  or  Mitigated  Clares,  695. 

Dana,  James  Dwight.  255. 

Tribute  to  Prof.  Silliman,  355. 
Daaghters  of  the  Cross,  721. 

Edacational  Establishments,  272,  736. 

Prisons  and  Refuges,  721. 

Workhouse  Schools,  728. 

Orphanages,  783,  736. 

Night  Schools.  723. 

Home  for  Aged,  786. 

HosplUls  for  the  Sick,  734, 736. 
Dawes,  Dean  Richard,  851,  479. 
Day  Dreams  of  a  School-master,  219,  338. 
Day  Schools  and  Boarding  Schools,  56. 
Dead  Languages^. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Popils  in  Public  Schools,  623. 

Under  Dominican  Nans,  695. 
Death,  Defoe^s  Maxim.  888,  483. 
Debating  Clab  in  Trinl^  College,  758. 


Deduction  and  Induction,  465. 
Defiint  and  Vicious  Pupils,  519. 
DXPOB,  Danikl,  417-488. 

Review  in  17U4,  419. 

Plan  of  University  for  London,  431. 

Academy  of  Masic  422. 

Popular  Sunday  Concerts,  488. 

Scholar  and  Pedant,  424. 

Essay  on  Projecit*,  426. 
1  mprevemcnt  of  English  Language,  437. 
Extirpation  of  Swearing,  427. 

Academy  tor  Women,  429. 

MlliUry  Studies  and  Exercises,  428.        [490 

Rules  of  Conduct— the  Dumb  Philosopher, 
Degrees,  Acadt-mic,  56,  741.  75S. 
Delaware,  54;  Schools  in  1805,  203. 
Delhruck,  Cradle  Schools,  651 
DeMetz  and  Met  tray,  57. 
Denominational  Inspection.  573,  600. 
Denominational  Schoils,  57,  565.  598. 

Qovernment  Aid  and  Co()f>eratiou,  566  598. 
DenominatiouH,  Re11giou<i,  568. 
Departments  in  Ei  gl*fh  School  System,  601. 
DeQuincy,  School  Reminiscences,  837. 
Develo|)m>'Bt,  Education  for,  49^1. 

Limitations  of  Time  and  Means,  491. 
Devotional  Exorcises.  57,  524. 
Dictaiion,  in  Foreign  Languages,  643. 
Diderot,  c  ted,  543. 
Difficulties  of  Scholars,  511. 
Diligence  In  Study  and  Work,  79. 
Dllworth's  Spelling  Book,  195. 
Discipline,  Scholastic,  57. 

Insirnments  or  Means— Eye,  501. 
Voice,  502.  Occupation,  12. 

Monitor)*,  57,  69.  Pui.ifhment.  12,  503. 

Disrsell,  Qovernment  and  Schoolc,  579. 
Dli-trlct  of  Columbia,  67. 
District  Scho(.l.  School-houses  for,  291. 
Divestment,  of  Propeny,  Religious,  70-3. 
Dixon,  S.,  the  Birmingham  Ltague,  579. 
Dogmatic  Knowledg  -.  472. 
Domestic  Economy,  r  7. 

Domestic  or  Heme  Education,  836, 355, 890, 897. 
Domestic  Life,  tCnglii^h,  in  16th  Century,  869. 

Evelyn  Family,  869. 

Mrs.  Walker,  385 

Mrs.  Hutchinson,  891. 

Lady  Fanshdwe,  899. 

CountesM  of  Warwick,  893. 

Duchess  of  Newcastle.  397. 
Dominic.  St.,  and  Dominican  Order,  57,  863. 

Introduction  into  England,  262. 
Dominicans  and  University  of  Dublin,  787. 
Dominican  Nuns,  605. 

Convents  in  Great  Britain,  695. 

Cr^he,  and  Industrial  School,  695. 
Donaldson,  Jamfs,  4*31-496. 

Science  or  Edacation,  481. 

Public  Primary  School,  466. 

Limitations  of  the  iSchooI.  490. 

Requisites  in  a  Revised  Code,  496. 

Lowers  Revised  Code,  595. 
Dorchester.  Earlv  Qramroar  School,  57. 
Doable  Translations,  Archnm's  plan,  587. 
Drawing,  Kinds  and  Methods,  57. 
Dresden,  School  System,  57. 
Drogheda,  Catholic  Industrial  School,  684. 
Drunkenness  a  National  Vice,  62*2. 
Dublin,  Schools  and  Museums,  57. 
Dublin  University,  787. 

1.  Historical  Development,  787. 761. 

Projects  In  1311, 1318. 1858, 1465.  and  1496,788. 

Charter  of  Trinity  College,  741. 

First  CJommencement  in  1616,743. 

Irlfh  Students  Abroad,  under  Elizabeth,  744. 

James  I.,CharIes  I.,Cromwell,Charle<*lI  .746. 

Trlnitv  Hall  Kings  Collt-ge,  Jame^  IL,  748. 

Botanic  Garden,  Lending  Library,  750. 

New  Chairs,  760. 
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Dablin  Uniyenity,  787. 

Swift,  Goldfimith,  Berkeley,  Bnrke,  752. 

Obtiervatuty,  Removal  of  catholic,  754. 

Gladstone,  Plan  of  Univtrr.  Reform,  761. 

S.    Organization  in  1875.  757. 

Terraiv  Degree«,0rder8,  PellowBhips.  758,767. 
Dablin  Univeniiiy  Magazine,  cited,  S78. 
Duel,  Frequency  at  Jena,  777. 
Dnhan,  Pnnce,  and  Frederic  IL,  806. 
Dumb  Philosopher,  Defoe,  483. 

Rules  of  Conduct,  480. 
Dunn,  Henry,  Manual  of  Methods,  57. 
Damy,  M.,  Secondary  Special  Schools,  57. 
Dwlght,  Timothy,  58. 

Prof.  Silliman^s  estimate,  S41. 

Early  Imprefsions,  5S,  996. 
Barly  Instruction,  Processes.  480. 
Early  English  Be  ool-books,  80. 
Barly  Religious  Training,  Silliman,  297. 
Barly  Withdrawal  from  School,  690. 
Bdgewortb,  Maria,  cited,  479. 
Edinburgh,  Schools  and  University,  58. 
Bducation  and  Instruction,  492. 
Education,  Art  of,  468,  597. 

Chair  of,  528. 
Education,  Defined  and  Described,  68. 

Caldcrwood,  497.  Huxley.  478. 

Dona  dson,  481.  Payne,  468. 

Todhunter.  599. 
Bducation  Deiiartment,  Great  Britain, 

England,  587,  695.  Scotland,  645,  648. 

Ireland,  649. 
Education,  Designed  or  Formtl,  182, 481. 

Domestic.  869.  CoUesriate,  457. 

Industrial,  866.  School,  994. 

Mutual,  811.  Infant,  471. 

Military,  498.  Life  and  Affairs,  460. 

Female,  884,  399.  497.     Self.  469. 

Physical,  183,  408.  Moral,  156,  499. 

ReUglons,  109, 149.        University,  81. 
Education— Aims, 

Individual  Development,  490. 

State  and  Social,  580.     Citizen  hip,  489. 

Trades,  488.  Liberal,  4^7. 

Educative  Studies,  426,  49.3. 
Education,  Science  of,  Donaldson.  481. 

Payne,  465.  Jolly,  597. 

EgertoD,  Algernon,  677. 
Eldon,  Lord,  School  Days,  851. 
Elective  Studios,  4.')9. 
Elementary  SrhiH)l  Acts,  55. 

England,  577,  64i).  {Scotland,  641,  645. 

Elementary  SchoMi,  English— Defined,  681. 
Eliot.  Andrew,  239. 
Elizabeth.  Queen,  380. 
Eltot,  Sir  Thomas,  the  Governor,  58. 
Emiffjution  of  Childr«rn,  Pauperism,  619. 
Emulation,  as  a  motive,  858.  iGO. 

Risks,  ludividnal  591.     National,  591. 
Encouragement  to  Pupils,  598. 
Endow^nient.  Evil:*  or.  58. 
Endowed  Graromir  Schools,  837. 
EnKli<^h  Free  Schools.  60. 
English  Home  Life  of  17th  Century,  869,  468. 

Evelyn  Family.  869. 

Mrs.  Harriiion,  899. 

Mrs.  Hutchinsf  n,  891 . 

Mrs.  Kadler  Walker,  886. 

Bo}  le  Family.  892. 

Countess  of  Warwick,  899. 

Duchess  of  Newcastle,  807. 

Lady  F^nshawe,  399. 

Lady  Bticon,  Burleigh.  401. 
English  Language,  Subject  of  Study,  68. 
English  Pedagojry— Old  and  New,  801. 
English  Popular  Education,  58  561. 

Historical  Development,  661. 

Elementarv  School  Acts.  577,  640. 

School  Boards  and  Voluntary  Syatema,  599. 


English  Pooolar  Sdncatfoii,  68, 681. 

London  School  Board,  000. 

Manchester  Schools,  624. 

Official  Returns  of  Schools,  etc. 

Elementary  Teaching,  684. 
English  Unl  verities,  61. 
Engraving,  Bewick's  Apprenticeshiii,  781. 
Enthusiasm  and  Practicability.  609. 
Episcopal  Seminaries  in  Catholic  bystems,  SSH 

Decree  of  Council  of  Trent,  901. 

Action  of  Archbishop  Borromeo,  999. 
Equivalents,  in  Foreign  Langnages.  687. 
Erasmus.  EduciitionaT  Vfewi«,  61,  68. 
Erasmus  Smith's  School  Tnuteea,  751. 
Evelyn  Family,  869. 

Home  Life  and  Home  Education,  881,  884. 

Woman's  Duty,  884. 
Everett,  Edward,  Mt-moir  and  Views,  09. 
Examinations,  680.  655. 
Examinations,  Different  Kinds,  60. 
Example,  Power  of,  79,  73. 161. 
Exceptional  Classes  Provided  with  Schools,  688. 
BxclusioQ  from  Public  Schools.  600. 
Exercise  of  Faculties,  Law  ol  Growth.  407,646. 
Expenditures  for  Schools — Great  Britain, 

England,  1875, 683;  Scotland,  648;  Ireland,  7S6. 
Experience,  471. 

Experiments  and  Experimenter,  69. 467,  584. 
Explanation,  May  be  Exceasiye,  400,  645. 
Expression,  Power  of,  69. 
Experimental  Philosophy,  634. 
Eye,  Powtr  of,  in  Discipline,  600. 

Fach  System  and  Schools,  60. 
Factory  Population,  50. 

Owen*8  Plans,  408. 
Facts,  Observation,  and  Inrestlcation,  468. 

Foundation  of  Science  Teaching,  470,  479. 
Fagel  Library,  in  Trinity  College.  750. 
Fagging  in  English  Public  Schools,  SO,  840. 
Family  Life,  and  the  State,  489. 
Fanshawe.  Lady.  Advice  to  her  Son,  999. 
Faraday,  Michael.  59. 
Fathers  of  the  Mission,  485. 
Faults,  Habit  of  finding,  502. 
Fear  as  a  Motive,  59,  868,  510. 
Fees,  in  Scotch  system,  645. 

Experience  of  London  Board,  618. 
Fees,  or  Tnlion,  Paid  by  Parents,  809, 018. 
Fellenb*  rg,  Emanuel  de,  869. 

Establishment  Li  Hofwyi,  SB9, 
Female  Education,  869,  891,  899,  499,  566. 

Colleges  in  17th  Century,  881. 

American,  before  1800^907. 
Female  Education  as  it  Was  before  1800,  d07. 
Female  Reformatories,  676,  678. 
Female  Teachers  in  England.  59,  (?76. 
Female  Training  Colleges,  699. 
Fi  ncing  and  Fencing  Masters,  867,  790. 

Experience  at  Horwyl.  867. 
Pension.  Memoir  and  Educational  Views.  60 
Pension's  TSl^maque,  Jacotot's  Text-book,  540. 
Fcrrula,  Virga,  Fligcllnm,  918, 885. 
Finland,  Public  Instruction,  60. 
Fisher,  G.  P.,  Life  of  Prof.  Silliman,  185. 
Flogger,  Professional  in  Greece,  890. 
Flogging,  National  Practice,  69. 

Dutch,  396.  German,  89%,  897. 

English,  327,  835,  345.     Jewish,  896.  886. 

French,  396  397.  Roman,  895. 

Grecian,  396.  Scotch,  884,  368. 

Flogging,  English  Public  Schools,  59. 

ChristJiospital,  880.       St.  Mary's.  79, 880. 

Eton,  331.  888.  St.  Pan],  79. 

Rugby,  831.  Westminster,  890. 

Merchant  Taylor,  887.    Shrewsbury,  19,  890. 

Norwich,  880.  Newcastle.  856. 

Fondes,  M,  St.  Vincent  de  PamPs  Charity,  449. 
Fontevrault,  Order  of,  950. 
Fools,  Asylum  for,  proposed  by  Defbe,  496. 
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Foreign  Edacation,  Dangers  of,  906. 
Foreign  bcbools  and  Tr^vul,  81, 306. 

SlllTman'e  Experience,  243. 
Forgiveness,  Power  of,  6^. 
Formation  of  Cbaracfcer,  613. 

Owen's  Ec«ay  on,  416. 
Forrestrjr,  Schools  of,  69. 
Foster,  W.  E.,  Elementary  School  Act,  6T7. 
Foot^xcursioQS,  Uorwyl,  867. 
Foandaiion  of  Science-teaching,  471. 
FouudliTigi»,  Asvlmns  for,  443. 
Fowle,  W.  B.,  60. 
Francis,  St.,  and  Franciscans,  261. 

C.>nvrentaji),  and  Obi»ervatins,  261. 

Poor  Clares,  261,  694. 

Tertiares,  261. 

Lay  Afeswciaiions,  261. 
Franciscan  Nnns,  694. 
France.  Schoolo  aud  School  Systems,  60. 

Sapplementary  Scboois,  649. 
Fraoke,  A.  H.,  Memoir  and  Views,  60. 
Franlclln,  cited,  480. 
Fraser,  James,  Bishop  of  Manchester,  60. 

Manchester  and  BoDtou  ^<  hools,  624. 
Frederick  II.,  Education  and  Reformi*.  306. 

1.    Education,  by  Thomatt  Carlyie.  305. 

TeacbertLMetnod«  and  Results,  306. 
Frederick  William,  306. 

Plan  of  Education  for  his  Son,  307. 

Importance  Attached  to  Military  Science,806. 

Teachers,  Tutors  and  Examples,  309. 

Limited  P.  ckei  Monev,  Latin  excluded,  810. 

Teaching  Religion,  Alienation,  314. 
Free,  as  applied  to  Schools,  60. 
Free  Grammar  School  defined,  60. 
Freed  men' 8  Schoolti.  60. 
Freedum  of  Instruction,  482,  468. 
Fretting  by  the  Tiacher,  50a 
Friar  Preacher:*,  60,  260,  262. 
Froebers  Kindergarten  System,  60,  621. 
Frugality,  Virtue  of,  318,  387. 
Fry,  Elizabeth,  465. 

Gallandet.  Thomas  H.,  60. 
Qjllcy  Slavery  in  France,  435. 

Vinceut  d«  Paul's  Labors  for,  484. 

llospiials  and  Missions,  439. 
Games  in  Public  Schi  ols,  51,  867. 
Ckurdens  and  Garden  Culture,  60. 
Garden  with  Residence  for  Teacher,  643. 
Garderies,  in  France,  660. 
Gentleness  and  Good-humor,  4^. 
Geography,  Modern  Methods,  60,  485,  494. 

German  Proficiency,  511. 
Geography  and  History,  60,  485,  610. 

American  Schools  prior  to  1800, 105. 

American  Coilet^es  down  to  1825,  240. 
Geology  in  Yale  College,  246. 
Geometry,  60. 
Georgia,  60,  204. 
German  Aspects  of  Education,  61,  526. 

Geography.  610. 

Language,  Study,  642. 
B<K>k-nuinual  lor,  641. 
Construing  Book,  542. 

School  Punlsbmenttt,  504. 

Aim  of  the  Primiry  School,  499. 

Religions  lostroctfon.  495. 
German  Schools  and  Systems,  61. 
German  Language,  61. 
Ger.Lan  Pttdagogy,  61. 
German  Teachers  and  Professors,  61. 
Gibbs,  George,  and  the  Gibbs  Cabinet,  247, 948. 
Gilbert.  Sainr,  of  Sempringham,  260. 
Gilbertlnes— Monks  and  Nuns.  269. 
Girls.  Education  and  Schools,  61. 

English  Elementary  Schools,  684. 
Girls^  Reformatories.  677. 
Gladstone,  William,  Memoir,  61. 

Iriah  Uniyersity  Reform,  761. 


Glastonbury  Abbey— Past  and  Present,  278. 

Infiuence  of  Ancient  Monastic  Life,  273. 

History  of  the  Abbey  BnildlnKS,  274. 

The  Great  Church,  Sacristy,  'freasury,  279. 

Library,  Scriptorium,  Lavatory,  281. 

Common  Room,  Common  Treasury,  Ce  I'',  288. 

Refectory,  Guest  House,  Almonry,  284.  J[286. 

Hospitality,  Alm«-giving,  School  fur  Bbya, 

Routine  of  a  Monastic  Day,  Centuries,  287. 
Glastonbury  Thorn,  288. 
Glasgow,  Schools  and  University,  61. 

Reformatory  School,  678. 

Catholic  Orphanage,  678. 
God,  in  Education,  61,  309. 
(ioethe,  cited,  648. 

Gondi,  Family,  and  Vincent  de  Paul,  434. 
Government  in  Educatmn  and  schools,  697. 
Government  TraiuiuK  College.  56:1 

Substitutes  for.  Voluntary  and  Church,  664. 
Governor,  or  Training  for  .  ominonweali  n,  68. 
Goldsmith,  Olivsb,  61. 
Government  of  Public  Schools,  327,  347,  860. 
Government  and  Primary  Schools,  495. 
Good  Teachers  and  Inspection,  496. 
Gk>od-humor  in  1'eachers,  500. 
Good  Dispositions  tube  encouraged,  523. 
Government,  aud  Denominational  Schools,  565. 

Denominational  Inspection,  513. 
Graded  Schools  in  America,  61,  624. 
Graham,  Sir  Jamen,  564. 
Grammar  School,  Ancient,  61. 
(Grammar  as  a  Study,  61.  470. 
Grandmont,  Order  of.  268. 
Grants,  Goyemment  in  Aid  of  Schools,  561,584. 
Gras,  Madame  Le,  489. 
Gray  Friars,  or  Recollects,  261. 
Gray  SisUrs,  462. 
Great  Public  Schools.  889. 
Greece.  Ancient  and  Modern,  62. 
Greek  Language,  61. 
Greek  Lexicons,  Early,  219. 
Greek.  Instruction  in.  in  England,  61. 
Ground  and  Tard  to  Public  School,  296. 

Rural  School.  80(>,  803. 
Guardian  (English)  ciied,  198. 
Guizot,  Ministry  or  Public  Instruction,  62. 
Guthrie,  Dr.,  cited,  520. 
Gymnasia,  German,  62. 
Gynanastic  Apparafut>,  62,  296. 

Practice  at  Hofwyl,  367. 

Habit,  or  Dress  of  Religions  Orders,  254,  096. 

Habits,  Formation  of,  62,  454. 

Uacket,  a  Scotch  Flagellator,  884. 

Half-timers,  616.  626. 

Hallam,  cited,  433. 

HaU,  S.  R.,  22,  62. 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  62. 

Hammond,  Charles,  Academies,  62. 

Hanover,  Public  Instruction,  62. 

Happiness  in  Activity,  472. 

Harding,  Stephen,  26:^. 

Hartford,  Public  Schools,  62. 

Hartlib.  English  Editor  of  Comenius,  62. 

Harvard  College.  62,  201. 

Hauy,  and  the  Blind,  62. 

Hayslop,  ABC  Teacher  about  1800,  209. 

Head-maf'ter  in  Public  Schools,  62. 

Heart,  Learning  by,  546. 

Health  in  Education,  62. 

Heber,  Bishop,  879. 

Hedge  Schools  in  Ireland.  62. 

Heildelberg  Uniyersity,  62. 

Help,  Conditions  of  timely,  616. 

Direct  and  Indirect,  623. 
Helps,  Sir  Arthur,  389. 
Henry,  Joseph,  22,  62. 
Herder,  Educational  Work,  62. 
High  School.  Pablic,  82. 
Hiu,  Recorder,  Labor  in  Reformatories,  077. 
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History  in  Public  Schools,  195. 

ExaminAtion  Test,  581. 
Hodder,  James.  63. 
Hodgson,  W.  B.,  Memoir,  478. 

Ttie  Teacher  ol  tbe  Fatore,  474. 

Reading  as  a  Sabject  of  Instruction,  475. 

Classical  Studies,  478. 
Hofwyl,  FellenbergV  institution  at,  68. 

Oweii*8  Ri'mini-cencc*  of.  669. 
Holljr,  H.  Hudson,  Plan  of  Village  School,  297. 
Home  Educa  ion.  226, 869,  891. 
Home  Employments,  381. 
Home,  Idea  of,  499. 
Homo  lufluence.  326. 

MistrepH  ai>d  Servants,  389. 
Home  Life  and  Education,  Examples,  226,  369. 
Home  Preparation  of  Let-sons,  607. 
HooLK.  Charles,  68. 
Hoosier  School -master,  cited.  620. 
Hopkins,  Edward,  and  hit*  Foundations,  68. 
Hopkins,  Mark,  Edacitional  Views,  22. 
Rom-book  of  the  14th  Centurv,  63. 
Horsing  in  Schools  of  Pompeii,  326. 
Hospitals,  and  Uos^pltsl  Service,  446,  463. 

Sist  rs  of  Charity  in,  463. 
Hospitallers,  or  Enighti*  of  Malta,  269. 
Houpsy-donpsy,  School'Pu'  ishment,  334. 
Hoars  or  Study,  Number.  68. 
Honsehold  Duties  in  Wealthiest  Families.  881. 
Howe,  Samuel  G.,  Educational  Work   22, 63. 
Hughes.  Thomas,  Reminiscences  of  Rugby ,846. 
Humphrey.  Heman,  22,  68. 
Hunt,  Leigh,  School  Life.  St5. 
Hurley,  Mrs.,  Dame  School  about  1800.  209. 
Huxley,  Pn»f.,  Educ  'tional  Views,  622. 
Hnxlev,  Scientific  Training,  472. 
Humiliation  in  Punishment,  603. 
Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Lucy  Apsley,  891. 
Hypocrites  as  Teachers,  Carlyle  on,  806. 

Idleness,  Unconquerable,  619. 
Ignatius,  Loyola,  64.  291. 

Constitutions  of  Instruction,  64. 
Ignorance,  Adult,  Co«t  of,  476. 

Protection  from,  619. 
niiuols,  64. 

Illiteracy,  National,  64. 
Immoral  Conduct  in  Teachers,  198. 
Imitation,  Uabitand  Power.  6i. 
Inculcition  and  Training,  513. 
Indebtedness  for  School  Buildings,  605, 636. 682. 
India  Civil  Senrice,  Examinations  for,  461. 
ladiana.  64. 

Indifference  of  the  Public,  605. 
ludividual  Impressions  to  Qronps,  493. 
Individualization,  516. 

Condition  of  Ai>propriate  Help,  516. 
Indolence,  Stupidity,  98. 
Industrial  Arts.  64. 
Industrial  Element,  414. 

Gills'  Hchool,  366. 
Indostrial  Schools,  Great  Britain,  667. 

How  Certified,  658. 

Age  of  Inmstes,  Detention,  669,  672. 

Inspection,  Cost,  6'i0. 

Dltchan^es  and  Results,  678. 
Industrial  School*,  London  School  Board,  561. 
Infant  Schools,  28,  64,  653. 

Buchanan,  J.,  41.  Oberlin,  71. 

Owen,  Robert,  411.  England.  578,  620. 

Infant  Schools  in  England,  411, 576,  620. 
Infant",  Modem  Treatment.  485. 
Influence  not  Government,  502. 
Information  not  the  End  of  Tesching,  498. 
Inner-world,  Human  Experience,  494 
Inspection  of  Primary  Schools.  64, 495. 
Instruction,  Educative  and  Non-educative,  492. 

Geography,  494.  Reading,  496. 

History,  494.  Arithmetic,  496. 

Religion,  495.  Writing,  496. 


Inspectors  and  Inspection,  671,  000,  OK,  644. 

ln!>truction.  Conditions  and  Modes,  604. 

Instruction  ai.d  Training,  626. 

Intellectual  Training,  28. 

Interest  of  the  Pupfls  in  the  Subject,  484,  504. 

Test  of  the  Educative  Value  of  Sabject,  498. 
International  Exhibition,  64. 
International  Seriei*,  64.  87. 
Intuitional  Methods.  28. 
Iowa,  Schools  and  Education,  64. 
Ireland,  31,  64. 

Elementary  National  Schools,  81,  766. 

Sicondarv  School  Commission,  S2,  756. 

Superior  In*'trnotion.  Universltit  s,  88.  787. 

Reformatory  and  Indostrial  Scboo  s.  657.  675 

Catholic  Si:>terhoods,  Disabilities,  678,  705. 
Irclai  d.  National  School s^I,  64,  649. 
Ir.sh  Scholars  in  Fo»eign  Universities,  787, 744. 
Italy,  Schools  and  Education,  81, 64. 

Jacobi,  F.,  Method  with  Latin.  64. 

Jacoiot,  and  His  Methods.  64,  545. 

Jail,  Contaminations  for  the  Young,  658, 67t. 

Jameson,  Mrs..  Employment  of  Women,  64, 468. 

Jardine,  G..  Philosivphy  of  Education,  64. 

Jeflerfon.  Thomas.  Educational  Work,  64. 

Jena,  University,  64. 

Student  Life,  English  view,  769. 

Class  room.  In  and  Oat  of,  769. 

Bnri>chen,  Students'  Songs,  770. 

Landsmannschaften.  Social  Socletiee,  77S. 

Suarrels,  Student's  Code,  Duals.  776. 
orschenschaften  in  1824  and  1864, 778. 

Corps  Debaucberies,  Expenses,  786. 

Beerdriiiking  Customs,  788. 
JertcB  as  Punishment.  827. 
Jerome,  Hatin*,  64,  691. 
Jerrard,  Late  Study  of  Latin,  480. 
Jesuits,  Their  Methods,  645. 
JouNSOM,  Samubl,  64. 

JoLLT,  Proft'ssional  Training  of  Toichera,  fil7. 
Journals  of  Education,  List  to  1864,  65. 
Johnson,  Walter  R.,  28. 
Justice  in  an  Bn^ish  Public  School,  887. 
Juvenal,  Sc  o  1  Punishments.  896. 
Juvenile  Offenders  against  Law,  65,  6S7. 

Jail  and  Reform  School,  667. 

Bound  Out  to  Familien,  666.  [677. 

Requirements  as  to  Labor,  and  Treatment. 

Discharges  and  Results,  677. 

Kalstein,  Tutor  of  Frederick  n.,  806. 

Kansas,  Educational  Institations,  66. 

Kant,  Padagogik,  65,  486. 

Kay,  James  Phillips  (Shnttleworth),  6^  ses. 

Keate,  Great  Flogser,  882. 

Kentucky.  Educational  Instltntiona,  65, 804. 

Kemshead,  Science  Teaching,  474. 

Child,  Face  to  Face  with  Nature,  474. 
Kindergarten  System.  23.  621. 
Kintfsburr,  John,  Mem<^  and  Portrait.  88, 66. 
Knights,  Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem  ana  Jiai  a. 
Knowledge,  Onganised,  477.  [9G0. 

Knowledge andlgnoranoe,  relatire,  866. 
Knowledge  and  Pedantry,  426. 
ELnowledge,  and  Power  of  Commonlcating,  497. 
ELnown  and  Unknown,  Combinatiovi,  609. 
Knox,  John,  First  Book  of  Discipline,  66. 
Knox,  Vicesimas,  66. 
Krusi,  H.,  Life  and  Views,  66. 

Labor,  Manual,  406. 

Lalor,  John,  Prize  Essay,  88. 

Lamb.  C,  Recollections  of  Christ  Hospital,  844. 

Lanark,  New,  Owen's  Labon.  407. 

Lancaster,  Joseph.  Life  and  8yet«n,  28, 65. 

Land  Grants  to  Scheols,  Amencan,  66. 

Landscape  Gardening,  875. 

Language,  Study  of.  68. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature,  98, 118. 
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Latin  into  English,  and  viceverMt  S48,  272. 
Latin  Vewification,  127,  277.  [86. 

Laws  Respecting  Insirnciion  and  Schoole,  81, 

Eni^land,  577. 

Scotia  d,  641. 
Lazarifts,  Fathers  of  the  Mission,  440. 
Leach.  Univer  ity  of  Dublin,  788. 
Le:irni  ig  and  Teaching,  478,  498. 
Leatuer  Strap  for  Pnniphment,  826. 
Lectares,  Popular,  66,  245. 
Lecturei!,  Teaching  by,  28,  460. 
Le  Oris,  and  M-ters  of  Charity,  452. 
Leiptfic  Un  versiiy,  66. 
Leslie,  Tribute  to  Bewick,  786. 
Lessone,  Preparation  of,  92,  508,  544. 

Mutual  Hearing.  508 
Letctiworth,  W.  P.,  School-hoose  Donated  to 

Distiicr.  304 
Liberty  of  Instmction,  66,  458. 
Library  in  every  School,  Educational,  vii.,  628. 
Lie^c,  Schools  and  Univendty,  66. 

Daui^hters.of  the  Cros«>,  721. 
Limitations  of  Hours  of  Labor.  412. 
Limitations  to  Development,  490. 

Moral  Training,  514.      Teacher's  Power,  490. 

R'-ligiAUH  iDftmction,  143. 
Little  children,  Treatment  of,  68. 
Liverpool,  Catholic  Iiidu.-'trial  School,  682. 
Living,  Ability  to  get  a,  488. 
Local  Ori^anizatioi),  and  Managers,  686, 589, 680. 
Location  of  School  Buildings,  295,  SCO. 
Lofft,  Capcl,  at  Eaton,  840. 
Lofiu:*,  Adam,  and  Trinity  College,  740. 
Locke,  John,  Education,  28. 
London,  Schools  and  University,  66,  609,  618. 
Lond)n  University,  458. 

Defoe's  Project,  421. 
London  Schojl  Board,  Operations,  687. 

Organization,  Exploiting  the  Field,  609. 

Sites,  Buildings,  Attendance,  610.  [617. 

Absenteeism,Compulsion,  Industrial  Schools, 

Training  Saips,   Pauper  Children,  Emigra- 
tion 619. 

Fees  and  Free  Schools,  Infants,  Exceptional 
PupUs,  621. 

Religious  Exercises,  Curriculum,  628. 

Plan  propof>«  d  by  Defoe  in  1728.  428. 
London  School  Board  for  1875.  609. 

Organiz  ttiv>u— Buildings— Attendance,  610. 

Absentism— Compulsion,  614. 

Industrial  Schools— Training  Ships,  616. 

Free  Schools— Fees— Cnrriculuni.  621. 

Deaf-Mutes— Blind— Religion.  698. 
London  Times  on  Elementary  Teaching,  684 
Longbow  and  Musket,  428. 
Lorraine,  Sufferings  in  Thirtv  Years'  War,  448. 
Longhcra.  Catholic  Industrial  School.  687. 
Louis  XIII.  App'ta  Vincent  Royal  Almoner,  484. 
Louis  XIV.  Endows  Chanties,  489. 
Louisiana,  Edncational  Institutions.  82,  67. 
Lowe,  R»bert,  67  ;  Revli»ed  Code.  595. 
Loyola,  Igna'iaK.  and  Societv  of  Jesufl,  67. 
Lucas,  \1argaret.  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  897, 398. 
Lucy,  L  «dv  Alire,  380,  396. 
Luther  Martin  Memoir  and  Views,  88,  67. 
Lyceum,  Euroi>can,  67. 
Lyceum.  American,  67. 
Lycurgns,  Educational  Views,  67. 
Lyon.  Mary,  Educational  work,  67. 

M.  A.,  Marster  Artlum,  67. 

Dublin,  758. 
Macaulat.  Thomas  Babinoton,  67. 

K(*tnale  Edncatit>ri  in  the  16th  Centnry,  401. 
Macl<ire,  William,  67.  349 
Magistrate  in  English  Law,  668. 
Maine,  Educational  Institutions,  67. 
Mallt^t^  Madame,  ('hll'*ren's  Asylums,  668. 
Managers  of  Schools,  589. 
MancoeBter  Elementary  Schoole,  624. 


Manchester  and  Salford  Borronghe,  677. 

Influence  on  Bneli^h  Action,  678. 
Manger  (Cr6che)  Asylums,  661.  [S4,  67. 

Mann,  Horace,  Memoir  and  Educational  Views, 
Manners  and  Morals  in  School,  28, 196,826, 671. 
Manning,  Cardinal,  cited,  669. 
Manninff.  Miss,  Paper  on  Kindergarten,  021. 
Mansel,  Laws  of  Tnonffht,  482. 
Manual  Labor  in  Schools,  67. 
Maps  in  (Jeographv,  85,  57,  485, 610. 

Geography  and  History,  485,  510. 

First  One  in  United  Sutes,  196. 
Marheau,  Cradle  Schools.  660, 
Marcella,  Saint,  Earliest  Nan,  691. 
Marcellina,  691. 
Marcel,  Value  of  Reiteration,  689. 

Power  of  Audition  in  Language,  540. 

Conver:>atlon  Methoi,  67. 
Marsh,  John,  College  Life  In  1800,  288. 
Marseilles  and  French  Giilley  Slavery,  486. 
Maryland,  Educational  Institutions,  67,  808. 
Marlllac,  Louis  Le  Oras,  452. 
Massachusetts.  Educational  Institutions,  81, 67. 

Schools  as  they  were  about  1800,  201,  809. 
Masson,  David,  Educational  Views,  24. 
Ma^'tery  System,  Quick  on.  589. 
Mathematics,  Methods  in,  68. 
Mather,  Cotton,  68. 
Maynooth  College,  764. 
May,  Samuel  J.,  24,  68. 
Mayhew,  Ira,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  68. 
Mechanic  Arts,  Instruction  in,  850. 
Mechanics,  Subject  and  Method,  68. 
Melancthon,  cited.  188. 
Membership  of  School  Boards,  687. 
Melbourne,  Lord,  and  National  Education,  668. 
Memory,  28 :  when  freshest,  68. 

Verbal  or  Local,  509. 

Aided  by  Analysis,  509. 
Mendicancy.  Vincent  de  Paul's  Met'd  with,  445. 
Mercantile  Marine,  Training  Boys  for,  617. 
Mercy,  Sisters  cT,  442. 
Methods  of  Study,  Varions  Authors,  28,  68. 
Mettray.  Agricultural  Reform  School,  84,  68. 
Michigan,  Educational  Institutions,  fiS. 
Middle  Clan's  School  Examinations,  555. 
Mill.  J.  S  ,  Educational  Views,  68. 
Military  Academy,  Defoe's  Plan.  427. 
Military  SchooN  and  Education.  28,  68, 806. 
Milton,  John,  Education  and  Views,  84. 
Mind  and  Body,  68,  466. 
Mind,  Science  of,  488. 

Laws  and  Methods  of  Edn eating,  486. 

Relative  Value  of  Methods,  486. 
Minnesota,  Educational  Institntions,  68. 
Minimum  <>f  School  Learning,  670,  506. 
Minimi",  Ord(r  of,  868. 
Minor  Friars  and  Clerk's  Regular,  868. 
Minoresses,  or  P«'or  Clares,  694. 
Mississippi.  Educatioi  al  Institutions,  68. 
Missouri,  Educational  Institutes,  68. 
Mixed  Schools,  as  to  Sects,  69. 
Mixed  Schools,  as  to  Sexes,  60. 
Modern  Educaton,  69. 
Modern  Languages,  Room  for,  480. 
Monnghaw.  Catholic  Reformatory  School,  681. 

Catholic  Industrial  School,  687. 
Monasticism,  and  Monai^teries,  69, 857. 

Influence  on  Modem  Civilizatiov.  65, 278. 
Monastic  Orders  and  Rnles,  267,  698. 
Monastic  Buildings  and  Offices,  870,  874. 
Money  Motive,  626. 

Monitorial  System  in  Public  Schools,  69. 
Montaigne,  cited,  547. 
Montaigne,  Educational  Views,  84,  69. 
Monthyon  Prize,  651. 
Moral  Education.  28,  69,  499. 
Moral  Sciences,  461. 

Value  In  Examinations,  461,  684. 
Moral  Tndnlng,  618,  688. 
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MorniofTt  or  Op«iiiDff  ExerclMr*  088. 

lAorritun,  Thuma^',  School  Management,  24. 

lAor-e,  Geography,  195,  240. 

Morton,  Lady,  SI*i. 

Mother,  Ocneral,  Superior,  455,  697. 

Mother  Toi  gue  Vuluc  and  Methods  with,  28. 

Motlvee  to  btadv,  28. 

Promotion  and  Prizes,  29. 
Motiv  8  of  the  Teacher's  Work,  80,  525. 
MuLOASTBR.  Richard,  69. 
Mflller,  Max,  Memoir,  24,  555. 

Oxford  Local  School  Examination.  555. 

Bt^eduw — Inflacnce  on  School?,  557. 

Na'ionil  Education  i  i  England,  558. 

Middle  Cla'S  School  Examinati  n,  555. 
Munich,  Schools  and  University,  69. 
Ma  phy,  J.  N.,  Terra  Inco2n'ta.  copied,  69. 

Ancient  Rullglons  Orders,  258.  [438. 

Sr.  y  ncent  de  Paul,  and  Sii>ters  of  Charity, 

Sisterboodi*,  Ancient  and  Modem,  689. 

Reformatory  Instit  u  ions.  Great  Britain,  660. 

Honora  Naglo  and  Presentation  Nuns,  705. 
Made  in  Schools.  28, 60. 
Marie,  Value  of.  69. 

Academy  proposed  by  Defoe,  422. 
Matoal  Examination  and  Recitations,  28. 

Naele.  Honora.  Memoir,  707. 

Presentation  Nuns.  718. 

Convmt  and  School  at  Cork,  710. 

Before  of  Fallen  Women,  714. 
Naples  University,  69. 

National  Government  and  Education,  81,  70. 
National  Cen-'us,  Education  and  Illiteracy,  69. 
National  Pedagos^v,  BamardV  Library  of,  69. 
Nat'l  Sy^temn,  E  i  mentary  and  Sec'dary,  81, 69. 

Sapetinr,  88,  69,  81. 

8pt  clal,  88.  69. 
1.  Scie.  cc  and  Industrial,  38,  78. 
8.  Military  and  Naval,  84,  68. 
8.  Teaching,  80,  71. 

4.  Prevention  and  Reformatory,  84,  69,  76. 
6.  Exceptional  Classes,  84,  66,  69. 
0.  Females.  85. 
Nataral  Carlo-ity,  506. 
Natural  and  Formal  Education,  468. 
Nataral  History,  534. 
Nataral  Philosophy,  study  of,  3.M. 
Nataral  Science  in  Grammar  Schools,  70. 
Nataral  S'^enery  and  Phenomena,  28,  228,  875. 
N»tare*s  System  of  Education,  466. 

Growth  of  Body  and  Mind,  4rt6. 
National  Education,  English,  557, 561,  599. 
National  Vices,  521. 

Teacher's  relatione  to,  522. 
Naval  Schools  and  Education,  88,  70. 
Nebraska,  Schools  and  Educaticn,  70. 
Necessary  Knowledge,  not  ulways  earliest,  489 
Necessary  Things,  easy  to  obtain,  489 
Needle-work  in  Schools.  85,  70. 
Negro  and  African  Special  Schools,  70. 

I^ral  and  Edurational  Status,  70. 
Nelghborhoofi,  Education  by,  229,  728. 
Nervous  Exhaustion,  SillimanV  Treatm^t,  852. 
Nevada,  School*  and  Education,  70. 
New  England,  Eirly  Schools  and  System,  70. 

Re-ninisceuces,  Oliver,  Silliman,  209,  226. 
New  England  Primer,  Illustrated  Alphabet,  74. 
New  Haven,  School  and  College,  70. 
New  nampi>hire,  Schools  and  Education,  70. 
New  Jersey,  Schools  and  Edacatlon,  70. 
New  Testament  in  School.  70, 195. 
New  York,  Schools  and  Education,  70. 
Nicors  Organ,  a33. 
Niibuhr, cited,  5*1,  550. 

Nightingale,  Florence,  existing  home  life,  879. 
Noblemen's  Sons,  at  Hof wyl,  ^. 
Nolasro,  St.  Peter,  Redemption  of  Captives,442. 
Noltericus.  Religious  Tutor  of  Fred*ck  n.,  814. 
Non-attendance  at  School,  71,  692. 


Non-comformists*  Academy,  462. 
Non-conformists  and  Pubiic  Sch'X>l8,  568.   [2S0. 
Norbert,  St.,  Founder  of  Premonsiratensians, 
Normal,  as  Applied  to  Schoolc,  71. 
Normal  Schoo.s  CI  ssifled,  80,  71. 
Normal  School,  in  Eneland,  527. 
Normal  or  Training  Colleges,  Great  Britain,  80, 
71.  598,  628. 

Scotland  in  1875, 78,  648. 
North  Carolina,  Schools  and  Education,  71, 2C4. 
Northend,  C,  Memoir  acd  Portrait,  71. 
Northrop,  B.  G.,  Memoir  and  View!»,  71. 
Norway,  Schools  and  Education,  71. 
Novitiate,  for  a  ReiiKious  Order,  097. 

Act  of  Profefhion,  701. 

Divestment  of  Property,  708. 
Number,  Early  Lessons  in,  29. 
Nun,  in  Catholic  Church,  689. 
Nuns,  Orders  and  Congregation,  71,  008. 

Benedictine,  698. 

Augnstinian,  608. 

Franciscan,  or  Minoreaaes,  004. 

UrbaniH!»,  695. 

Dominican,  696. 

Carmelite,  696. 

Ceremonies  of  Reception,  007. 

Cloistered,  Congregation^  716. 

Preeentaiion,  718. 

Daughters  of  the  Cross,  721. 

Sisters  cf  St.  Louis,  681,  687. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  679.  687. 

Sisters  of  Charity,  618. 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  682,  684. 

Sisters  of  S^.  Francis,  688. 

Nuns  of  the  Good  Shephrrd,  078. 

Ursnline,  Convent  and  School,  710,  712. 

Rules  and  Constitution,  Vows,  Schools,  710. 

Obedience,  71,  861. 
Oberlin,  College  and  Town,  71. 
Oberlin.  the  Practical  Educator,  71. 
Object  Lessons  for  Beginners,  218,  605. 
Object-Teaching,  28. 
Observation,  Culture  of,  474. 
Observatins,  261. 
Observatories,  71. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  764. 
Observer  and  £ci>erimenter,  478, 493. 
Obstinate  Idleness,  Punishment,  519. 
Occupations,  Education  for, 
Odo,  St.,  Order  of  Clunlacs,  257. 
Officers,  School  and  Official  Reports,  71. 
Ohio,  Schools  and  Education,  71. 
Old  and  New  in  Schools,  71. 
Old-fashioned  Christian  Home,  387. 
Oliver,  Henry  K.,  Memoir,  224. 

Reminiscences,  ABC  and  Dame  School.  800. 

Gkneral  State  of  Boston  Schools,  1805.  811. 

Grammar  School,  Master  Pembertnn,  818. 

Condition  and  Prospect  at  Age  of  Ten,  215. 

Phillips*  Academy,  Boston  Latin  School,  217. 

Retrospect  of  School  Training,  221. 

Day-dreams  of  a  School-master,  221. 
Olmsted,  Denison,  Memoir  and  Views,  71. 
Optatus,  St.,  691. 
Option  in  Studies,  72.  458,  5SS. 
Oral  Teaching,  Value  and  methods,  88. 
Oratory,  Congregation  of,  Neri,  268. 
Orders  and  Congregations,  268,  715. 
Organized  Knowledge,  471. 
Original  Research,  72. 
Orphans,  Asylums  for.  72, 780. 

Catholic  Bfoufes,  726. 
Oswego  Training  School,  8D,  78. 
Outer  world,  Inner  World,  498. 
Over-Government,  78. 
Owen,  Robert,  Memoir,  408. 

Factory  Population,  407. 

Industry,  Diversions,  Military  Drill,  414 

Infant  Schools,  School  Reform,  410. 
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OwoL,  Bob«rt,  Memoir,  408. 

LimitatioDB  of  Age  and  Honra  of  Labor,  412. 
Owen,  Bobert  Dale,  Memoir,  406. 

Reminifcenees  o!  Hofwyl,  9BB. 
Oxford  University.  78. 

Objections  io,451. 

Local  School  Kxaminations,  6K5. 

Pachomins,  Earliest  Monastic  Rales,  069. 
Packer,  Mrs.,  and  Packer  Collegiate  Int>t.,  85, 7S. 
Page, D.  P.. M-irolrand  KdacaCl  Views, 24. 78. 
Packingt<m,  Sir  John,  Education  Scheme,  578. 
Parental  Duty  in  Edncation.  Scotland,  646. 
Parents  and  Parental  Dntie^.  72. 
Parish  Scliool  Boards,  681,  645. 
Parliimentary  Grants  and  Action,  561,  681,  640. 
Parochial  Schools  of  Scotland,  641. 

Modified  by  Eli'mentary  School  Act.  545. 
Parr,  SAMrsL,  72. 

Partridge,  Alden,  Memoir  and  Yiewa,  24,  72. 
Pastoret,  Madame  de,  Children *■  Aaylama,  654. 
Pattison,  Mark.  72. 
Pdui,  Saint,  FirstiHermit,  689. 
Paula,  Saint,  691. 

Pauper  Class,  Cost  to  England,  618. 
Patnb,  Joseph,  465. 

Science  of  Education,  465. 

Art  of  Education,  465. 

Foundation  of  Science- teaching,  471. 
Peabody,  Elizabeth,  72. 

Peabody,  George,  Memoir  and  Benefactions,  78. 
Peasanti}'  High  School,  Denmark,  72. 
Peckham  Bt^rbeck  School.  72. 
Pedagogy,  National,  Barnard's,  78. 
Pedantry,  Defoe's  Idea,  425. 
Peek.  Francis.  Benefactions,  615. 
Pemberton,  Sbenexer.  218.  [468. 

Penal  Legislat'on  and  Popular  Bdncation,  865, 
Penmanship,  29,  78. 

Pennsylvania,  Schools  and  Education,  72,  206. 
Peosions  and  Special  Aid  to  Teachers,  6S8. 
Perceptions  and  Ferct  ptive  Faculties,  28,  491. 
Periodicals,  Educational,  78. 
Perrot,  Sir  John,  University  of  Dublin,  740. 
Personal  Influence,  78. 
Pestalozzi,  73 ;  cited,  545,  547. 
Pestalozzt  and  Pestalozzi  an  ism,  24^78. 
Phelps,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Memoir  and  Views,  78. 
Phelps,  W.  F.,  Memoir  and  Views,  24. 
Philadelphia,  Educational  Inetltutions,  78. 
Philbrick,  John  D.,  Memoir  and  Views,  24,  78. 
Philistine,  in  German  Umvrn'ity  Slang,  78. 
Philip  Neri  and  Oratorians,  268. 
Philologv,  English,  Academy  of,  4i7. 
Physical  Factii,  How  taught,  478. 
Phy!«lcal  Science,  29,  472. 
Physical  Training  in  Public  Schoola,  29. 
Physiolo^  in  Sciiools,  78. 
Pictorial!- lustrations,  29. 
Pictures,  Value  to  Children,  29. 
Picturing  out  to  Pnpils,  29. 
Picturous,  Art  Methods,  29,  78. 
Pierce,  Cyrus,  Memoir  and  View,  78. 
Pierpont,  John,  24.  240. 
Pietism  and  Franke,  22,  78. 
Piety  not  Taueht  by  Catechism,  816. 
Plato,  Educstionai  View(>,  24,  78. 
Playfair,  Prof.,  cited,  620. 
Play,  Spontaneous  Activity,  29. 
Plav-ground,  Moral  Uses,  29,  516. 

Children's  Langnaere  and  Manners,  29. 
Play<4  and  Pastimes,  29,  74. 
Plutarch,  486. 
Poetry.  Study  of,  29. 
Political  Science  29,74. 
Polytechnic  Schools.  Etiropo,  88,  74. 
Pombal,  Marqnis.  819. 

Reforms  InPortneal,  821. 

Lisbon  Regenerated  after  Earthquake,  8S6. 
Poor  cures,  or  Franciscan  Nuns,  094. 


Pope.  Alexander,  Views,  74, 488. 
Popular  Education,  74 ;  in  England,  561. 

Rigg— Ui(^torical  Development  ttom  1890, 661. 

Church  Review— Volun  ary  Schools,  5B0. 

London  Times— Saturday  Review,  684, 686. 

Official  Exposition  for  1876,  625. 

Religious  Instruction,  685.  628. 
Popular  Edncation  and  Penal  Legislation,  74. 

Social  and  Political  Advancement,  74. 
Popular  Education  a  National  Duty,  668. 

Ignorance  a  National  Crime,  74. 
Porter.  Noah,  25;  on  American  Education,  512. 
Portugal,  Schools  and  Education,  31.  74. 
Possibilities  of  Primary  School^  492. 
Potter,  Alonzq.  Memoir  and  Views.  25,  74. 
Potter,  B.  R.,  Bible  in  Schools,  74  [80. 

PractisingSchool  lor  Candidates  rorT^tching 
Practical  Educators  and  Reformenl,  74. 
Praise  and  Rewards  for  Well-doing,  812. 
Prayers  and  Psalms,  29,  74. 
Premonsiratensians,  or  White  Canons,  2B0. 
Prendergast,  Mastery  Sytem,  638. 
Preparation  of  Lessons.  92,  544,  607. 
Presentation  Nuns,  718,  720. 

Rules  and  Constitutions,  716. 
Primary  Schools— European,  81,  74. 

American,  81,  74. 
Primer,  Earliest  English,  74. 
Primary  Schools,  Alms  and  Limits,  74. 

English,  193,  4»9.  1  alderwood,  499. 

German,  499,  557.  Donaldson,  488. 

Irish,  619.  Hoole.  63. 

Scotch,  495.  Rlgg,  574. 

Private  Schools  and  Public,  862,  448. 
Private  Schools  and  Teaching,  29,  362. 
Prizes,  Influence  on  Studies,  29,  74,  680. 
Profession,  R-ligious,  697,  701. 
Professional  System,  Weakness,  290. 
Professional  Training  of  Tcachirs,  80,  495,  627. 
Psalter,  Early  New  England  Schooi-Book,  196. 
Prnssia,  Educational  Institutions,  76. 
Pubic  Service,  Schools  lor,  76. 
Publicity  to  Good  Methods.  828. 
Punishments,  School,  27,  76.  825,  502. 

Ins  mments  and  Mcin'*.  8^5,  886. 
Public  Schools  defined,  29,  75. 
Pupil's  Work  in  Lessors,  469. 
Pupil-Teacher  System  in  Eugland,  575. 
Pythagoraai,  Vie  as,  25. 
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Quentin,  St.,  Sufferings  in  Thirty  Tears'  war, 
quick,  R  11..  637. 

Mrthod  in  Foreign  Language,  537. 

Robeitsohlan  Method.  537. 

Prendergast  Mastery  System,  688. 

Power  or  Audition,  540. 

Book- work,  541. 

Dictation— Preparation  for  Lessons,  644. 

Jacotot's  Methods,  645. 

;uincev,  J.,  Vlt  ws,  25. 

nintiltan's  Early  Instruction,  26. 

,ue8tloning  of  Scholars,  Enconrsged,  511. 

Rabelais,  75. 

Ragged  hchools  in  London,  618,  681. 

Ramus.  Memoir  and  Views,  75. 

Rank  of  Pupils  in  Schools  ignored,  76. 

Randall,  S.  8..  26. 

Ranleas:h,  Ladv,  892. 

Rsumer,  Kirl  Von,  25, 76. 

Rates  for  School  Board,  604. 

Rati'^h,  Life  and  Methods,  26.  [29, 76.  475. 

Reading,  As  a  Subject  of  School  InstmcUon, 

Reading,  Qualities  tf  Good,  637. 

Uen\  Ohj  cts  in  Teaching,  224. 

Real  Schoo's  and  Realistic  Studies,  29,  82, 78. 

RecepHon,  Relltrlous  ceremony  of,  697. 

Recitation  Rooms,  297. 

Reed,  Sir  Charles.  ly^ndon  School  Board,  600. 

ReflectiTeness,  29,  617. 
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Beformatory  Schools  in  Great  Britain,  76, 660. 

DevelopmeDt  tince  1854,  669. 

Intpecuon,  Cost,  General  and  Local,  660. 

Parental  Assopsment,  Profit  on  Industry,  661. 

Moral  Results,  667. 
Refuge  for  Fallen  Women,  714. 
Reslater-General.  English,  628,  684. 
Religion  and  ReMgions  Instraclion,  29, 76. 

Home  Education,  889, 891. 

Boarding  Schools,  146. 

Day  Schools,  624. 

Sunday  Rxercines,  889. 

Arnold's  Practice.  846. 
Religious  Orders  in  Catholic  Church,  S57.  689. 

Aims,  Sanctity  in  Act  and  Thought,  689, 716. 
Religtous  Orders,  Classification,  267. 

Monks,  267.  Clerks  Regular,  268. 

Cuions  Regular,  269.     Congregations,  268. 

Friars,  260.  [689. 

Religious  Orders  and  Congregations,  Women, 

Muns,  Earliest  Orders,  690. 

Marcellina,  Marcella.  Paula,  Enstochum,  091. 

Monastic  Rule.  BencdicUBa8il,AugU9tlije.6ge. 

Benedictine,  Poor  Clares,  Dominican,  694. 

Reception  and  Profession,  White  and  Black 
Veil,  697.  1721. 

Works  of  Mercy,  Charity  and  Education,  718, 
Reminiscences  of  School  Life,  195,  226. 837, 869. 
Renclln  and  Early  (German  Reformers,  26. 
Reuowning,  University,  776. 
Repetition,  Value  of,  467,  689. 
Repression  of  Evil  Tendencies,  618. 
Res^iction,  Children  must  Learn,  604. 
Results.  Payments  or  Grants  by,  668. 

Lowers  Revised  Code,  696. 
Retiring  Pensions,  Aid  to  Teachers,  644. 
Rets,  Cardinal,  4*26.  [228. 

Reverence  for  Age  to  be  Cultivated  in  Children, 
BeviFed  Code.  English,  496. 
Rewards  and  Encouragements,  29,  76, 410, 623. 
Rhode  IsUnd ^Schools  and  Education,  76,  201. 
Richard,  W.,  Elementary  School  Act,  680. 
Richter,  J.  P.,  26. 
Rickoff,  A.  J.,  26. 
Riding  as  Exercise,  46. 
Rigg,  jAme?>,  National  Education,  661. 
Ritter,  Karl,  610. 

Geograph  V  and  History,  679. 

Histurical  Map,  570. 
Rivalries  of  Sctiool  Li^e,  621. 

Risks  Connected  with,  621. 
Robertsonian  Method  in  Languages,  537. 
Rod  in  Literature,  68,  76. 
Rod  in  National  Practice,  76. 

Jews,  326.  Romans,  326. 

Greeks,  3*26. 

Modem— 
English,  337,  345.        French,  827. 
German  503.  Roman,  325. 

Irioh,  886.  Suabian,  827. 

Dutch.  826.  Scotch,  833. 

Rod  in  Inaividnal  Practice, 

Bowyer,  344.  Nicol,  833. 

Busby,  329.  Parr.  330. 

Butler,  380.  Udall,  820. 

James,  330.  Vincent,  829. 

Keate,  332.  Wales,  388. 

MoiseH,  856.  Woole,  881. 

Romance  Heading,  76. 
Rome,  Literature  and  Language,  76. 

School  Punishments.  325. 
Roscommon,  English  Tongue,  427. 
Rosencrantz,  Pedagogics,  76. 
Ro'e-leaming,  89. 
Roth's  Gymnasial  Pedagogic,  496. 

Religious  Instruction,  495. 
Rousseau,  25,  76. 
Routine  and  Formalism,  76. 
Rudiments  of  Languaee,  210, 214. 
RUQBT  SOHOOL,  77,  346. 


Rumf  ord.  Count  (Thompson),  77. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  77,  6l9. 

Russell,  William.  Memoir  and  Views^  25,  619. 

Russia,  Educational  Systems,  77. 

Ruthardt,  J.  C,  26. 

Sabbath  Observance  in  New  England,  137. 
Sadler,  Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Walker,  386. 
Salaries  of  School-masters,  77,  625. 
Salpfitridre,  Asylum,  by  Vincent  de  Paul,  447. 
Sandon,  Lord.  Bill  for  Elementary  School?,  640. 
Sanitary  condition  of  Schools.  W. 
Saturday  Review,  Neglect  of  Reading,  686. 
Sarmlento,  D.  F.,  26. 
Savages  and  Civilized  Life,  62.  616. 
Sayes  Court,  House  and  Grou>  d!«,  374,  889. 
Saxony,  Schools  and  System;*,  77. 
Scholar  and  Scholarship,  424,  4'J6. 
Scholars,  in  English  Public  School  40. 
''CHOLASTio  Dis(  IFLINB  in  1658,  HO'  le,  77. 
Scholarships  in  Dublin  Univerifity,  767. 
School,  Architecture,  60,  297. 
Schools  as  they  were.  18,  77, 198,  209,  225. 
Science,  defined,  78,  477,  482. 
Science  and  Art  Department,  78,  629. 
Science  of  Education,  465,  485. 
Science-teaching,  78, 471. 

Acland,  470.  Eemshead,  474. 

Huxley,  473.  Payne,  471. 

Training,  474. 
Scientific  Subjects  in  Elementary  Schools,  629. 
Scolastica,  693. 
Scotland,  Parochial  School  System,  31, 78, 641. 

Historical  Development,  641. 
Scotland.  Elementary  Hchool  Act,  645. 

Operation  for  Three  Yeari",  648. 
Scotland,  Reformatory  Schools,  662. 
Scotland  School  Code.  496. 

Severe  Discipline.  Z3S. 
Scott,  John,  Lord  Eldou,  School  Life,  351. 
Scott,  Sir  W.,  on  Gardens,  876. 
Scott.  William,  Lord  Stowell.  360. 
Scriptorium  at  Glastonbniy.  281. 
Seasons,  Varied  Changes,  731. 
Seats  and  Desks,  610. 
Secret  Societies,  College.  778. 
Secular  Feature  in  Public  Schools,  666,  686. 
Secondary  Schools  and  Instruction,  32,  78. 
Self-activity,  78,  469. 

Control,  500,  517,  S83.    Ctovemment,  614. 

Education,  78.  Denial,  615,  618. 

Respect  of  Pupils.  514. 
Self-governing  ColUge,  Hofwyl,  358. 
Seminaries,  Episcopal,  2h9,  292. 
Senate  in  University  Organization,  756. 
Senses,  Culture  of,  193,  228,  473. 
Sentence-Method  in  Language,  538. 
Sentences,  not  Words,  in  learning  Languasre, 
Sewing  in  Girls'  Schools,  695.  [5S8. 

Sex,  in  Education,  Defoe,  427. 
Senex,  on  Subjects  of  School  Inatruction,  688b 
Shakespeare,  cited.  78,  223. 
Sheffield,  Girls'  Reformatory,  078. 
Shenstone,  the  School-mistress,  25. 
Shooting,  with  Bow  or  Gun,  414,  428. 
Shnttleworth,  Sir  James,  25,  662.  667. 
Side  Schools  In  Scotch  System,  683. 
Silesia  School  Reform,  78.  |^. 

Silliman,  Benjamin,  Autobiographical  Sketchei, 

Home  and  School  Training,  206. 

Natural  Scenery, 

College  Expcrierce,  230. 

Foreign  Travel  and  University  Studies,  941. 

History  of  Professorship  of  Chemistiy 

Popular  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  246. 

Professors  Trained  in  Laboratory,  M9. 

American  Journal  of  Science,  266. 
Simon,  Jules,  cited,  668. 
Singing,  405,  422. 
Singing  in  Schools,  28, 78. 
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Bimpllctty,  430, 496. 

SisterhoodH,  Orders  in  CatboHc  Chnrch,  689. 

CloiBterea,CongregAtior  8,Choir«Lay,  715, 731. 

Ancient  and  Modern,  663. 

Name,  Habit,  Profession,  693, 697. 
Sisters  of  Charity,  Vincent  de  Paal,  440,  452. 

Madame  de  Grass,  nee  de  Marillae,  452     1469. 
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BEATTY'S  PIANOS  AND  ORGANS, 
W  astingtoii,  !N'e^?v  Jersey. 

The  Beatty  Piano  and  Beatty's  Parlor  Organs  are 
manufactured  by  Daniel  F.  Beatty,  whose  name  they  bear,  in 
Washington^  Warren  County^  New  Jersey^  to  which  place  his 
successful  enterprise  in  this  department  of  business,  begun  in 
1856,  gives  distinction.  No  manufacturer  in  the  country  pro- 
poses better  terms  to  his  customers,  as  will  be  seen  by  his 
advertisement  below.  Both  his  Pianos  and  Organs  are  war- 
ranted strictly  first  class,  and  are  guaranteed  for  a  term  of  five 
years  from  bill  of  purchase.  Money  refunded,  and  transporta- 
tion charges  paid  both  ways,  upon  return  of  instrument,  if 
unsatisfactory,  after  a  test  trial  of  five  days.  On  such  terms 
7>urchasers  should  be  satisfied  with  the  instrument  they  retain. 

BEATTY  PIANO!       BEATTH  PARLOR  ORGANS. 

Grand  Square  and  Upright. 


This  iDBtrument  Is  the  most  handsome  and 
best  PiaDO  ever  bff ore  maoafactured  In  this 
country  or  Europe,  havlLe  the  gieateat  pos- 
sible depth,  richuesa,  a-jQ  Tolume  of  tone, 
comblued  with  a  rare  brilliancy,  clearness, 
and  perfect  evenness  tbroaehoat  the  eiitlr<> 
scale,  and  above  all  a  surpruinff  duration  of 
sound,  the  power  and  sympathetic  quality  of 
which  never  chauKes  under  the  most  deltcate 
or  powerful  touch.  Space  forbids  a  full  de- 
scription of  this  magnificent  Instri^ment. 
Agent's  discount  given  where  I  have  no 
agents.  Remember,  you  take  nn  risk  In  pur- 
chasing one  of  these  CELEBRATED  IN- 
STRUMENTS. If  after  five  (6)  days'  test 
trial  It  proves  unsatlsfactorv  the  money  you 
have  paid  will  be  refunded  upon  return  of 
Instrument  and  freight  r barges  paid  by  me 
both  ways.    Pianos  warranted  for  six  years. 

Address,        DANIEL  P.  BEATTY, 

Wawhington,  New  Jersey,  U.  8.  A. 


ELEGANT  STYLES,  with  Valuable  Im- 
provements. New  and  Beautiful  Solo  Stops. 
Over  one  thousand  OrgaLlsts  and  Muslclant 
Indorse  these  organs,  and  recununend  them 
as  STBiCTLY  FIRST  CLASS  in  tone,  mechan- 
ism, and  durability.    Warranted  for  six  yean. 

Most  Elefrant   and  Latest    Improved. 

Have  been  awarded  the  hiobkst  PRBMimf 
in  competition  with  others  for  SLMPLI*  ITY, 
)  UK  ABILITY,  PROMPTNESS,  and  Piano- 
like action.  J'ure,  sweet,  and  even  balanced 
tone,  orchestral  effects,  and  instantaneous 
access  which  may  be  had  t)  the  Reeds. 

Send  for  Price  List.   Address 

DANIKL  F.  BEATTY, 

Waaliiiigtoii,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 


BEATTY'S 

Piano  and  Parlor  Organ  Instmotor ! 

Containing  the  elements  of  music,  with 
easy  and  progressive  exercises  to  perfect  the 
player  in  the  art  of  music  (either  Piano  or 
Organ),  to  which  is  added  over  sixty  Waltzes, 
Polkas,  Marches,  Galop!*,  Operatic  Melodies, 
Dances,  etc.,  by  Dahibi.  F.  Bbatty.  Wash- 
ington, N.  J.  One  of  the  best  works  of  its 
kind  ever  introduced ;  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  Piano  and  Organ  player.  Sent  post 
iHdd  lo  any  part  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada  for  only  seventy-five  aenta. 

Address 
WAtBiNOTOK,  Niw  JiaasT,  U.  8.  A. 


BEATTY'S  PARLOR  ORGANS, 

Batabllahed  in  185«. 

BeUevlng  it  to  be  BY  F.\R  the  best  Parlor 
and  Orchestral  Organ  manufactured,  we  cital- 
lenge  any  manufacturer  to  equal  them.  The 
celeorated  Ctolden  Tongue  Reeds  in  this 
organ,  in  conjunction  with  the  Perfected 
Reed  Boards,  produce  sweet,  pure,  and  powers 
fnl  tones.  Superb  cases  of  new  and  Segant 
designs.  Ministers,  teacher8,churchei>,scbools, 
lodges,  etc.,  should  send  for  price  list  and  dis- 
counts. 

Dealers  will  find  It  to  their  advantage  to  ex- 
amine this  instrument.  It  has  improvements 
found  in  no  other.  Correspondence  solicited. 

BtMt  off  ft  ever  gitie.n .  Mon  ey  refunded  upen 
return  of  onran,  and  freight  charges  paid  by 
me  (Daniel  F.  Beattv)  both  ways  if  unsatisfac- 
tory, after  a  test  trial  of  five  days.  Organ  war- 
ranted for  six  years.  Agent's  discount  given 
where  I  have  no  tgent.  Agents  wanted. 
AddresSi 

DANIEL  F.  BEATTY, 

WASHOieTOir,  Niw  Jmbot,  U.  &  A. 


BARNARD'S  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  American  Journal  of  Education— from  1856  to  1873 — comprises  34  Volumes 
(20,000  octavo  pages),  with  800  wood-cuts  of  structures  for  educational  purposes 
and  125  portraits  of  eminent  educators  and  teachers.  Pricej  $120  in  cloth;  |132  in 
half  goat'  Single  Volume  in  cloth  $5.00,  in  half  goat  $5.50. 

Current  Volume  in  four  numbers  (Intematioiial  Series)^  $4.00;  Single  number,  $L25. 

INTERNATIONAL  SERIES. 

The  International  Series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  will  consist  of 
three  volumes  of  at  least  800  pages  each — and  will  be  devoted  to  the  completion  (as 
far  as  practicable)  of  subjects  presented  in  the  previous  Series,  and  a  Historical 
Survey  of  NcUional  SystemSy  Institutions^  and  Methods  of  Instruction  in  the  light 
which  the  former  volimies  of  the  Journal  may  contribute,  and  the  material  brought 
together  by  the  International  Exposition  of  1876  at  Philadelphia  is  expected  to  furnish. 
E^h  numDer  will  contain  200  pages,  and  the  three  volumes  will  oe  illustrated  by 
three  Portraits  from  steel  plates,   and  one  hundred  wood-cuts. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education  for  1877  (Volume  IL  International  Series) 
will  be  published  quarterly:  viz.,  on  the  15th  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 
Terms:    For  a  Single  Copy  of  the  four  consecutive  Numbers  in  a  year,    $4  00 

For  a  Single  Number, 1  25 

All  subscriptions  payable  in  advance.  All  communications  relating  to  the 
Journal  and    other  publicatums  of  the  Editor  may  be  addressed  to 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

P.  O.  Box  U,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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